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COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS, 

Fifty-fourth  Congress. 


NELSON  DINGLEY,  Jr. 
8ERENO  E.  PATNE. 
JOHN  DALZELL. 
ALBERT  J.  HOPKINS. 
CHARLES  H.  GROSVENOR. 
CHARLES  A:  RU8SELL. 
JONATHAN  P.  DOLLIVER. 
GEORGE  W.  STEELE. 
MARTIN  N.  JOHNSON. 

Hkrbbrt  M.  Lord, 


,  Chairman. 
WALTER  EVANS. 
JAME8  A.  TAWNEY. 
BENTON  McMILLIN. 
HENRY  G.  TURNER. 
SETH  W.  COBB. 
JOSEPH  WHEELER. 
JOHN  L.  McLAURIN. 
CHARLES  J.  BOATNER. 
Clerk. 


SCHEDULE  JL. 


CHEMICALS,  OILS,  AND  PAINTS. 


Mediile  A.— CHEMICALS,  OILS,  AND  PAINTS. 


BIATEKEHT  OP  MB.  THOMAS  8.  HARRISON,  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

Monday,  December  28, 1896. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
would  state  that  I  have  not  been  selected  to  make  an  argument  at  all, 
but  simply  to  say  that  at  a  meeting  held  at  Philadelphia,  which  was 
largely  attended  by  members  of  the  Manufacturers'  Chemical  Associa- 
tion and  others  interested  in  the  schedule,  a  committee  of  live  was 
appointed  to  take  up  that  schedule  and  make  such  suggestions  as  were 
necessary  and  advisable.  That  committee  received  instructions  from 
the  main  body  especially  on  the  two  points  of  moderation  and  an  effort 
to  change  where  it  may  be  possible  from  an  ad  valorem  to  specific 
rates.  The  committee  is  now  at  work,  and  if  it  be  your  pleasure  to 
receive  from  it  their  suggestions,  we  will  present  them  to  you  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days  in  writing. 

You  are  well  aware,  I  have  no  doubt,  of  the  importance  of  the 
chemical  industry  of  this  country  at  the  present  time.  I  think  some 
$150,000,000  of  capital  is  invested  in  the  products,  or  close  to  that 
sum.  You  are  also  aware  of  the  amount  of  brain  work  that  is  neces- 
sary in  the  production  of  the  articles  of  that  schedule,  and  while  the 
industry  asks  no  favors,  it  still  does  think  it  is  entitled  to  justice. 
Unfortunately,  it  is  between  the  upper  and  nether  millstones,  as  I  said 
this  morning  to  one  of  the  members  of  your  committee,  as  all  the  other 
industries,  textile  and  others  that  use  chemicals,  feel  that  they  should 
have  the  articles  at  something  like  the  prices  which  are  paid  abroad  by 
parties  who  buy  them,  and  therefore  are  unwilling  to  give  us  the  same 
meed  of  protection  that  they  themselves  demand  on  account  of  the 
differences  in  the  cost  of  labor,  and  the  exporters  on  the  other  side  seek 
to  bring  in  the  goods  from  Europe  and  other  countries.  We  are  con- 
fronted now  with  competition  also  from  China  and  Japan.  There  are 
certain  articles  in  that  schedule  to  which  we  will  call  your  attention  of 
the  great  danger  that  exists  from  that  source.  I  know  that  the  com- 
mittee has  many  more  to  hear,  and  simply  with  these  few  words  and  a 
promise  on  the  part  of  the  gentlemen  who  were  at  that  meeting  to 
furnish  you  with  the  suggestions  which  they  respectfully  hope  you  will 
consider,  I  have  nothing  more  to  say. 
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STATEMENT  SUBSEQUENTLY  SUBMITTED  BY  THE  MANUPAOTUBp 
ING  CHEMISTS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  customs  duties  imposed  on  articles  covered  by  Schedule  A,  in 
the  tariff  act  of  October,  1890,  known  as  the  MoKinley  bill,  and  that 
of  August,  1894,  known  as  the  Wilson  bill,  have  been  compared,  item 
by  item,  by  your  committee,  as  carefully  as  time  would  permit,  and  the 
suggestions  that  will  now  be  presented  are  submitted  for  your  consid- 
eration. Your  committee  is  desirous  that  every  interest  should  be 
treated  impartially ;  it  favors  moderate  and,  therefore,  reasonable  rates, 
and  urges  specific  instead  of  ad  valorem  rates,  as  far  as  practicable. 

That  duties  imposed  on  oils,  paints,  chemicals,  and  other  articles 
included  in  Schedule  A  are  already  low,  by  average,  as  compared  with 
other  products  of  industry  embraced  in  the  other  schedules,  is  simply 
a  fact  capable  of  demonstration,  and  may  be  asserted  without  fear  of 
contradiction. 

Specific  rates  are  recommended  as  far  as  they  may  be  practicable. 
In  some  instances  ad  valorem  duties  can  not  be  avoided — for  example, 
where  a  general  clause,  known  as  a  blanket  clause,  or  drag-net  clause, 
covers  a  number  of  items,  too  numerous  to  be  mentioned  in  detail  ana 
varying  greatly  in  value,  as  in  the  case  of  paragraph  60  of  the  Wilson 
bill: 

Product*  or  preparation  known  as  alkalies,  alkaloids,  distilled  oils,  essential  oils, 
expressed  oils,  rendered  oils,  and  all  combinations  of  the  foregoing,  and  all  chemi- 
cal compounds  and  salts,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Ad  valorem  rates  are  avoided  very  generally  in  Europe— notably  in 
France — and  specific  duties  have  been  accepted  there,  as  they  should 
be  here,  because  they  more  fully  protect  the  Government,  the  home 
manufacturer,  and  the  honest  importer.  Tons,  pounds,  ounces,  gallons, 
etc.,  can  be  determined  accurately,  specific  duties  calculated  readily, 
and  fraud  be  prevented  surely.  In  the  case  of  duties  imposed  accord- 
ing to  valuation,  contention  and  friction  must  be  anticipated.  The 
Government  officials  may  differ  even  from  the  importer  who  means  no 
wrong,  while  intentional  undervaluation  may  be  expected  from  the 
importer  whose  disposition  to  defraud  the  Government  and  secure 
unfair  advantage  over  loyal  and  honest  importers  is  checked  only  by 
liability  of  detection.  In  offering  specific  duties,  care  has  been  taken, 
as  far  as  the  limited  time  at  the  disposal  of  your  committee  would  per- 
mit, to  ascertain  the  equivalent  ad  valorem  rates,  based  upon  average 
prices  abroad,  covering  a  period  of  several  years. 

It  must  be  remembered  (and  your  attention  is  particularly  directed 
to  this  point)  that  if  an  article  should  be  made  dutiable  at  even  a  quite 
moderate  specific  rate  at  a  time  when  the  price  rules  low  abroad,  such 
specific  rate  converted  into  an  ad  valorem  would  indicate  what  might 
be  regarded  as  too  high  a  percentage;  but  the  converse  of  this  proposi- 
tion must  be  equally  true,  of  course.  Therefore,  the  only  equitable  and 
just  method  is  to  take  an  average  price  as  a  basis,  reviewing  a  number 
of  years,  and  to  adjust  the  specific  duty  on  such  average  price.  This 
your  committee  has  done,  and  this  but  gives  a  rate  of  protection  fair 
by  average,  while  seemingly  at  times  it  may  be  too  low,  at  others  too 
high.  Estimating  the  average  duty  on  the  dutiable  chemicals,  as  named 
in  Schedule  A,  by  the  amount  of  the  duties  collected  under  the  act  of 
1890,  without  taking  the  value  entered  as  free,  the  average  of  the  recom- 
mendation of  your  committee  will  be  found  to  be  less  than  25  per  cent; 
and  with  the  value  of  the  free  list,  chemicals  included,  less  thau  8  per 
cent. 
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When  we  consider  the  extent  of  the  chemical  industry  of  the  United 
States,  in  which  are  invested  over  $150,000,000,  an  industry  that 
requires  the  highest  ability,  with  technical  education  and  complete 
training  far  beyond  the  need  of  the  minority  of  other  branches  of  manu- 
facture, it  surely  can  not  be  thought  unreasonable  that  an  average  of 
25  per  cent  be  required  and  given,  especially  when  the  average  of  the 
duties  required  by  others  is  claimed  to  be  over  40  per  cent.  As  has 
been  said,  the  chemical  industry  asks  no  favors— only  fair  treatment 
and  justice,  and  that  it  shall  not  be  sacrificed  to  serve  the  selfish  pur- 
poses of  the  importers  or  those  manufacturers  who  consume  chemicals. 

Thomas  S.  Harbison, 
Chairman,  Thirty  fifth  and  Qrays  Ferry  Road,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

PROPOSED  DUTY 

ACIDS. 

Acetic  ot  pyToligneous,  not  exceeding  the  specific  gravity  of  1.047,  per 

pound • f  cent. 

Acetic  or  pyroligneous.  exceeding  the  specific  gravity  of  1.047  per  pound. .      3  cents. 
The  rates  proposed:  are  less  than  the  act  of  1890,  and  will  average  less 
than  20  per  cent,  which  is  the  rate  of  the  act  of  1894. 

Boracio per  pound..     Scents. 

The  rate  proposed  la  the  same  as  in  the  act  o>£  1894  and  less  than  the 
act  of  1890. 

Chromic ,,,,,,„, per  pound..     6  cents. 

The  rate  proposed  is  the  same  as  the  act  of  1890, 

Citric per  pound..     8  cents. 

A  large  industry  and  one  of  comparatively  recent  date.  Based  on 
average  of  foreign  prices  covering  several  years  the  rate  proposed 
would  not  average  25  per  cent,  and  is  less  than  the  act  of  1890. 

Sulphuric  or  oil  of  vitriol per  pound . .       1  cent. 

The  same  as  the  act  of  1890.  Canada,  from  which  competition  may 
result,  levies  a  dnty  of  one-half  cent  per  pound. 

Gallic ....•-  .per  pound..    10  cents. 

Specially  recommended  for  duty. 

Tanmo  or  tannin per  pound..    60  cents, 

The  rate  proposed  is  the  same  as  the  act  of  1894  and  less  than  the  act 
of  1890. 

Tartaric per  pound..     7  cents. 

Made  specific,  and  less  than  the  act  of  1890, 

All  mineral  acids,  when  chemically  pure per  pound. .     3  cents. 

Specially  recommended  for  duty,  and  very  necessary  to  the  protection 
of  these  important  articles. 
Alcoholic  perfumery,  including  cologne  water  and  other  toilet  waters; 
alcoholic  compounds,  not  otherwise  provided  for.     Insufficient  infor- 
mation upon  which  to  base  rate  of  duty. 

ALUM. 

Crystal  and  ground,  alum  cake,  patent  alum,  sulphate  of  alumina,  and 
aluminous  cake per  pound..       Tcent. 

The  rate  proposed  is  less  than  the  act  of  1880. 
Alumina,  hydrate  of,  and  refined  bauxite per  pound . .    1J  cents. 

This  paragraph  has  been  revised,  making  an  advance  on  the  act  of 
1894,  and  a  less  duty  than  the  act  of  1890;  also  a  different  duty 
placed  on  the  primary  material  from  that  on  its  manufactured  prod- 
uct (alum).  At  the  time  this  article  was  originally  incorporated  in 
the  same  paragraph  with  the  alums,  it  was  comparatively  little 
known— certainly  not  as  a  commercial  article.  Its  manufacture  has 
now,  however,  been  largely  developed,  the  staple  product  being  hy- 
drate of  alumina,  a  much  more  expensive  article  than  its  salts.  The 
article  requires  a  costly  and  expensive  plant  and  very  considerable 
chemical  skill  in  its  manufacture;  furthermore,  the  principal  mate- 
rial used  in  its  manufacture  (soda  ash  or  caustic  soda)  is  now  subject 
to  a  duty  equal  to  fully  40  per  cent,  and  that  duty  it  is  proposed  to 
retain;  and  aa-1  pound  of  hydrate  of  alumina  is  equal  to  about  5 
pounds  of  alum,  it  has  been  thought  not  unreasonable  to  propose  the 
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above  duty.  In  addition,  the  bauxite,  which  is  hydrate  of  alumina 
in  a  crude  or  clay  form,  is  obtained  from  the  States  of  Georgia,  South 
Carolina,  Tennessee,  Arkansas,  and  Alabama,  and  is  in  great  quan- 
tity, and  the  development  of  tbis  industry  there  is  on  a  Targe  scale. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  article  should  pay  a  duty  based  on  its 
percentage  of  alumina,  but  as  to  the  staple  article,  known  in  com- 
merce as  hydrate  of  alumina,  any  such  change  would  only  give  rise  to 
endless  contention,  in  view  of  the  fact  that,  although  it  can  be  ren- 
dered anhydrous,  its  affinity  for  water,  when  placed  in  an  anhydrous 
condition,  is  such  that  it  will  immediately  take  np  certain  percent- 
ages of  moisture,  resulting  in  a  most  unstable  article  as  to  its  con- 
tents of  alumina.  It  is  therefore  suggested  that  both  alumina  and 
hydrate  of,  as  well  as  refined  bauxite,  be  included  under  the  one  head 
and  no  distinction  made. 

AMMONIA. 

Carbonate  of per  pound..       1  cent. 

Made  specific,  and  a  less  duty  than  the  act  of  1890. 

Muriate  of,  or  sal  ammoniac per  pound..        f  cent. 

Made  specific,  and  the  same  duty  as  the  net  of  1890. 

Sulphate  of per  pound..       +  cent. 

Made  specific,  and  the  same  duty  as  the  act  of  1890. 

Bleaching  powder,  or  hypo-chlorite  or  chloride  of  time per  pound. .       ±  cent. 

Not  heretofore  especially  specified.  It  is  a  dutiable  article,  and  a  very 
important  one,  and  should  have  been  made  in  this  country  many 
years  since,  and  would  have  been  made  under  reasonable  encourage- 
ment in  the  way  of  a  protective  duty.  We  think  that  modern  pro- 
tection, such  as  is  suggested,  would  ultimately,  and  within  a  very 
short  time,  result  to  the  great  advantage  of  consumers.  Manufac- 
turers of  chemicals  assure  us  that  within  three  months  they  could 
have  works  in  operation  and  that  the  market  price  would  not  exceed 
the  present.  It  is  now  controlled  by  the  United  Alkali  Company,  of 
Great  Britain,  a  gigantic  trust,  who  make  prices  to  suit  themselves, 
having  practically  no  competition,  and  it  will  be  an  article  of  con- 
siderable revenue. 
Blacking  of  all  kinds.  Insufficient  information  upon  which  to  base  rate 
of  duty. 

Blue  vitriol, or  sulphate  of  copper per  pound..       1  cent. 

An  article  of  great  consequence  and  manufacture  of  the  United  States, 
and  recommended  at  a  rate  but  one-half  of  the  act  of  1890. 
Bone  char,  suitable  for  use  in  decolorizing  sugars.    Insufficient  informa- 
tion upon  which  to  base  rate  of  duty. 

BORAX. 

Borate  of  soda,  crude  and  refined per  pound..      2  cents. 

The  rate  of  duty  proposed  is  the  same  as  the  act  of  1894. 

Borate  of  lime per  pound . .       1  oent. 

The  rate  proposed  is  less  than  the  act  of  1894  and  that  of  1890,  the 
article  being  a  crude  or  raw  material  produced  by  one  company  in 
the  United  States,  which  is  said  to  have  the  monopoly  of  the  same. 

Calcium  chloride per  pound..       £cent. 

This  article  is  dutiable  under  the  general  clause,  No.  60,  25  per  cent, 
and  is  taken  out  of  said  clause  to  guard  against  any  possibility  of  its 
being  confused  with  chloride  of  lime  or  bleaching  powder. 

Camphor,  refined per  pound..      6  cents. 

Made  specific.    The  principal  competition  to  be  feared  is  now  from 
Japan. 
Chalk,  prepared,  precipitated,  French,  and  red :  all  other  chalk  prepara- 
tions not  otherwise  provided  for.    Insufficient  information  upon  which 
to  base  rate  of  duty. 

Chloroform per  pound..    25  cents. 

The  rate  of  duty  proposed  is  the  same  as  the  acts  of  1890  and  1894. 
All  coal-tar  colors  or  dyes,  by  whatever  name  known  and  not  otherwise 

provided  for  in  this  act,  ad  valorem 25  per  ot. 

The  rate  proposed  is  the  same  as  the  act  of  1894  and  less  than  the  act 
of  1890. 

Coal-tar  pitch,  ad  valorem 25perct. 

Heavy  and  light  oil  of  coal  tar,  ad  valorem 25  per  ct. 

Naphthaline,  ad  valorem 25perct. 
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Benzol  toluol  xylol,  ad  valorem 20  per  ct. 

Nitrobenzole,  ad  valorem 20perot. 

Nitrotoluol,  ad  valorem 20  per  ot. 

Carbolic  and  cresylio  acids,  ad  valorem 25  per  ct. 

Benzoic  acid,  ad  valorem 25  per  ct. 

Cobalt,  oxide  of.    Insufficient  information  upon  which  to  base  rate  of  duty. 

Collodion perponnd..    40  cants* 

The  rate  of  duty  proposed  is  the  same  as  the  act  of  1894  and  less  than 

the  act  of  1890. 
By  whatever  name  known.    Boiled  or  in  slseets,  but  not  made  np  into 
articles.    If  in  finished  or  partly  fin  ished  articles.    Insufficient  infor- 
mation npon  which  to  base  rate  of  duty. 
Coloring  for  brandy,  wine,  beer,  or  other  liquors.    Insufficient  information 
npon  which  to  base  rate  of  duty. 

Copperas,  or  sulphate  of  iron perponnd..        ioent. 

The  rate  of  duty  proposed  is  less  than  the  act  of  1890. 
Drugs,  such  as  barks,  beans,  berries,  balsams,  buds,  bulbs  and  bulbous 
roots,  and  excrescences  (such  as  nutgalls),  fruits,  flowers,  dried  fibers, 
grains,  gums  and  gum  resins,  herbs,  leaves,  lichens,  mosses,  nuts,  roots 
and  stems,  spices,  vegetables,  seeds  (aromatic,  not  garden  seeds),  and 
seeds  of  morbid  growth,  weeds,  woods  used  expressly  for  dyeing,  and 
dried  insects;  any  of  the  foregoing  which  are  not  edible,  but  which 
have  been  advanced  in  value  or  condition  by  refining  or  grinding,  or 
by  other  process  of  manufacture  and  not  otherwise  provided  for,  aa  va- 
lorem    lOperot. 

The  same  as  in  the  acts  of  1890  and  1894. 


ETHER. 

Sulphuric , per  pound..    40  cents. 

Spirits,  nitrous do 25  cents. 

Fruit,  oils  or  essences do....  $2 

All  kinds,  not  otherwise  provided  for do....  1 

The  same  as  the  acts  of  1890  and  1894. 
Extracts  and   decoctions  of  logwood  and  other  dyewoods:   extract  of 
sumac  and  extracts  of  barks,  such  as  are  commonly  used  for  dyeing  or 

tanning,  not  otherwise  provided  for,  liquids . . .  v per  pound . .       {  cent. 

Made  specific,  and  the  same  rate  as  the  act  of  1890. 

Any  and  all  of  the  above  extracts,  if  in  solid  or  dry  form per  pound..    1¥  cents. 

Specially  recommended  for  duty,  this  is  the' equivalent  of  the  dry 
material  in  the  liquid. 

Extracts  of  hemlock  bark - perponnd..       Toent. 

Made  specific,  and  the  same  rate  as  the  act  of  1890. 
Gelatin,  glue,  isinglass,  or  fish  glue,  and  prepared  fish  bladders,  or  fish 
sounds;  gelatin,  glue,  and  isinglass,  or  fish  glue,  valued  at  not  over  7 
cents  per  pound ;  gelatin,  glue,  and  isinglass,  or  fish  glue,  valued  at 
over  7  coats  per  pound,  and  not  over  30  cents  per  pound ;  gelatin,  glue, 
and  isinglass,  or  fish  glue,  valued  at  over  30  cents  per  pound.  Insuf- 
ficient information  npon  which  to  base  rate  of  duty. 

GLYCERIN. 

Crude,  not  purified perponnd..       1  cent. 

Refined do Scents. 

Both  are  the  same  as  the  act  of  1894,  and  less  than  the  act  of  1890. 

INDIGO. 

Extracts  or  pastes  of...  •• perponnd..       f  cent. 

Carmines  and  indigotine do 10  cents. 

Both  are  the  same  as  the  act  of  1890. 
Ink  and  ink  powders,  printers'  ink,  and  all  other  ink  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for.    Insufficient  information  upon  which  to  base  rate  of  duty. 

Iodine, resublimed ner pound..    20 cents. 

Less  than  the  act  of  1890.  The  American  snblimers  of  iodine  are  uow 
competing  with  the  cheap  laborers  of  Japan ;  the  Japanese  are  now 
sending  resublimed  iodine  to  this  country. 

Iodoform per  pound..  $1. 

The  rate  proposed  is  less  than  the  act  of  1890. 
licorice,  extracts  of,  in  paste,  rolls,  or  other  forms.    Insufficient  informa- 
tion upon  which  to  base  rate  of  duty. 
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MAOKK8IA. 

Carbonate  of,  medicinal per  pound..     Scents. 

Calcined do 7  cents. 

Sulphate,  or  epsom  salts do i  cent. 

The  rates  proposed  are  the  same  as  the  act  of  1894  and  less  than  the 
act  of  1890. 

Morphia  or  morphine,  and  all  salts  thereof —  .r per  ounce . .    60  cents. 

The  duty  on  morphia  or  morphine  and  the  salts  thereof  has  remained 
undisturbed  at  50  cents  per  ounce  in  the  various  tariff  bills,  whether 
enacted  into  laws  or  otherwise,  and  the  rate  has  been  carefully  con- 
sidered each  time  and  conceded  to  be  a  fair  and  reasonable  one. 
Morphine  is  made  from  gumopium,  which  fluctuates  very  greatly  in 
price.  Thus,  December  7, 1889,  opium,  prime,  Turkey  trade,  11  to  12 
shillings  per  pound ;  December  20, 1890,  Hi  to  13 :  December  12,1891, 8 
to  9;  December  3, 1892, 7f  to  8*;  December  16. 1893, 8i  to  10;  Decem- 
ber 15,  1894,  10  to  11:  December  12,  1895,  7ft  to  7ft;  November  28, 
1896,  S±  to  9ft. 

Alizarine  assistant,  by  whatever  name  known,  whether  liquid,  saponified 

or  in  paste  or  solid per  gallon..    85  cents* 

This  is  a  reduction  from  some  forms  of  the  article,  and  is  thought  to 
be  sufficiently  descriptive  to  oover  all. 

OIL. 

Castor per  gallon..    35  cents. 

The  rate  of  duty  proposed  is  the  same  as  the  act  of  1894,  and  less  than 
the  act  of  1890. 
Cod  liver.    Insufficient  information  upon  which  to  base  rate  of  duty. 
Cotton  seed,  per  gallon  of  7i  pounds  weight.    Insufficient  information 
upon  which  to  base  rate  of  duty. 

Croton • per  pound..    20  cents. 

The  rate  of  duty  proposed  is  less  than  the  act  of  1890. 
Flaxseed  or  linseed,  raw,  boiled,  or  oxidized,  per  gallon  of  7±  pounds 
weight.    Insufficient  information  upon  which  to  base  rate  of  duty. 
Poppy  seed  has  been  taken  out  of  this  paragraph,  and  is  specially 
dutiable  as  below. 

Poppy  seed per  gallon..     6  cents. 

Previous  to  the  act  of  1890,  when  this  article  was  dnty  free,  the  im- 
portations were  in  the  neighborhood  of  2,000  barrels  per  year,  and 
for  the  lost  three  years,  or  since  the  act  of  1890,  they  have  been 
only  about  50  barrels  per  year.  Poppy-seed  oil  can  not  be  made  here ; 
neither  can  the  prime  oil-bearing  seed  be  successfully  cultivated  on 
our  soil,  owing  to  olimatio  conditions;  it  does  not  compete  with  any  \ 

of  our  oils— not  even  with  linseed — as  the  poppy  oil  is  used  to  make 
the  artists'  colors  and  ground  zinc  which  are  now  imported  from 
France,  England,  and  Germany.  The  price  of  poppy  oil  to-day  (if 
free)  would  be  67  to  68  cents  per  gallon,  against  the  price  of  33  to 
35  cents  on  linseed  oil,  as  it  is  not  a  competitor  of  the  latter.  With 
the  duty  at  6  cents  per  gallon,  there  would  be  collected  for  revenue 
about  $10,000  per  annum  without  injury  to  any  established  industry 
and  to  the  advantage  of  labor  in  this  country  in  the  production  of 
ground-zinc  white  and  artists'  colors.  With  the  duty  as  in  the  act 
of  1894  the  revenue  received  has  been  only  about  $600  per  annum. 

Hemp  seed  and  rape  seed per  gallon..    10  cents. 

Same  rate  as  in  the  acts  of  1890  and  1894. 

Fusel  or  amylio  alcohol,  ad  valorem lOperct. 

Same  rate  as  in  the  acts  of  1890  and  1894. 
Olive,  fit  for  salad  purposes;  peppermint;  seal,  herring,  whale,  and  other 
fish  oil  not  otherwise  provided  for.    Insufficient  information  regarding 
these  three  items  upon  which  to  base  rate  of  duty. 

OPIUM. 

Aqua,  extract  of,  for  medicinal  use,  and  tincture  of,  as  laudanum,  and  all 
other  liquid  preparations  of  opium  not  otherwise  provided  for,  ad 

valorem 20peret. 

Same  rate  as  act  of  1894,  and  less  than  act  of  1890. 
Containing  less  than  9  per  cent  of  morphine,  and  opium  prepared  for 

smoking per  pound..  $6 

Same  rate  as  act  of  1894,  and  less  than  act  of  1890. 
But  opium  prepared  for  smoking  and  other  preparations  of  opium, 
deposited  in  bonded  warehouse,  shall  not  be  removed  therefrom 
without  payment  of  duties,  and  such  duties  shall  not  be  refunded. 
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BABYTA. 

Sulphate  of,  or  barytes,  manufactured per  ton..  $8 

The  same  rate  as  the  act  of  1894. 
Carbonate  of,  or  witherite,  and  baryta,  sulphate  of,  or  barytes,  unmanu- 
factured, including  barytes  earth Free. 

The  same  as  the  act  of  1894. 

BLUES. 

Such  as  Berlin,  Prussian,  Chinese,  and  all  others  containing  ferro-cyanide 

of  iron,  dry  or  ground  in,  or  mixed  with  oil  or  water per  pound . .     8  cents. 

The  duties  recommended  on  the  raw  material  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  blue  render  it  imperative  that  the  duty  on  blues  be  advanced  to 
8  cents  per  pound ;  also,  the  difficulty  of  determining  precisely  the 
amount  of  water  contained  in  the  pulp  is  productive  of  fraud  upon 
the  revenue  and  endless  contention,  and  in  order  to  avoid  all  differ- 
ences arising  therefrom  it  is  thought  advisable  to  include  both  the 
pulp  and  dry  at  the  same  rate. 
Blanc  One  or  artificial  sulphate  of  barytes,  and  satin  white  or  artificial 

sulphate  of  lime per  pound..       f  cent. 

Made  specific,  as  opposed  to  ad  valorem,  in  the  act  of  1894. 
Black  made  from  bone,  ivory,  or  vegetable,  under  whatever  name  known, 
including  boneblack  and  lampblack,  dry  or  ground  in  oil  or  water,  ad 

valorem 20  per  ot. 

The  rate  proposed  is  the  same  as  the  aet  of  1894  and  less  than  the  act 
of  1890. 
Chrome  yellow,  chrome  green,  and  all  other  chromium  colors,  dry  or  ground 

in  or  mixed  with  oil  or  water per  pound..      5  cents. 

The  duties  recommended  on  the  raw  material  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  yellow  and  green  render  it  imperative  that  the  duty  on  yellows 
and  greens  be  advanced  to 5  cents  per  pound;  also,  the  difficulty  of 
determining  precisely  the  amount  of  water  contained  in  the  pulp  is 
productive  of  fraud  upon  the  revenue  and  endless  contention,  and 
in  order  to  avoid  all  dinerences  arising  therefrom  it  is  thought  advis- 
able to  include  both  the  pulp  and  dry  at  tho  same  rate. 
Ocher  and  ochery  earths,  sienna  and  sienna  earths,  umber  and  umber  earths, 

not  otherwise  provided  for,  dry per  pound..       i  cent. 

Ground  in  oil do —    1+  cents. 

The  rates  proposed  are  the  same  as  the  act  of  1890. 
Ultramarine  blue,  whether  dry,  in  pulp,  or  mixed  with  water,  and  wash 

blue  containing  ultramarine per  pound . .      4  cents. 

Varnishes,  including  so-called  gold  size  or  japan,  and  all  spirit  varnishes 
for  the  alcohol  contained  therein.    Insufficient  information  upon  which 
to  base  rate  of  duty. 
Vermilion  red  and  colors  containing  quicksilver,  dry  or  ground  in  oil  or 

water per  pound..    12  cents. 

Made  specific,  and  the  same  rate  as  act  of  1890. 

Not  containing  quicksilver,  but  made  of  lead  or  containing  lead,  per 

pound 7i  cents. 

A  slight  advance  over  the  act  of  ,1894  and  less  than  the  act  of  1890. 

Whiting,  and  paris  white,  dry per  pound..       £  cent. 

The  proposed  rate  is  the  same  as  the  act  of  1894  and  less  than  the  act 
of  1890. 

Whiting,  ground  in  oil  or  putty per  pound..       1  cent. 

The  proposed  rate  is  the  same  as  the  act  of  1890,  and  is  recommended 
because  of  the  duty  of  20  cents  per  gallon  on  linseed  oil,  which  is 
equivalent  to  2f  cents  per  pound  on  the  oil* 

zinc. 
Oxide  of,  and  white  paint  containing  zinc,  but  not  containing  lead,  dry, 

per  pound 1  cent. 

Oxide  of,  and  white  paint  containing  zinc,  but  not  containing  lead,  ground 

in  oil per  pound..    If  cents. 

The  proposed  rate  in  both  cases  is  the  same  as  the  act  of  1894. 

Sul fid  zinc  white,  or  white  sulphide  of  zinc per  pound. .    1£  cents. 

All  other  paints,  colors,  and  pigments,  whether  dry  or  mixed,  or  ground  in 
water  or  oil,  or  other  solutions,  including  all  colors  in  tubes,  lakes,  cray- 
ons, smalts,  and  froetlngs,  and  not  otherwise  provided  for,  ad  valorem. .  35  per  ot. 
This  is  an  advance  and  essential,  due  to  the  duties  on  the  articles  com- 
posing the  various  manufactures  inclnded  in  this  schedule,  the  rate 
of  25  per  cent  (act  of  1894)  having  been  found  so  insufficient  as  to 
prevent  the  successful  production  in  this  country  of  many  of  the 
other  paints  and  pigments. 
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LEAD  PRODUCTS. 

Acetate  of  lead,  white,  crystals per  pound..    2f  cents. 

The  proposed  rate  is  the  same  as  the  act  of  1894  and  much  less  than 
the  act  of  1890. 

Acetate  of  lead,  yellow,  brown,  and  gray per  pound..    If  cents. 

The  proposed  rate  is  the  same  as  the  act  of  1894  and  leas  than  the  act 
of  1890;  and  to  make  this  "acetate  of  lead,  brown,"  more  speoifio, 
the  words  "  yellow  and  gray  "  have  been  introduced. 

Litharge per  pound . .     2  cents. 

The  proposed  rate  is  less  than  the  aot  of  1890,  and  should  be  1  cent  per 
pound  above  the  rate  imposed  upon  pig  lead,  whatever  that  duty 
may  be. 

Nitrate  of  lead per  pound..  2f  cents. 

The  proposed  rate  is  less  than  the  act  of  1890. 

Orange  mineral per  pound..   2}  cents. 

The  proposed  rate  is  less  than  the  act  of  1890.  This  article  is  manu- 
factured from  dry  or  carbonate  of  lead,  and  the  rate  should  be  1} 
cents  per  pound  above  the  duty  on  pig  lead,  whatever  that  may  be. 

Red  lead per  pound..     2  cents. 

The  proposed  rate  is  less  than  the  act  of  1890,  and  should  be  1  cent  per 
pound  above  the  duty  on  pig  lead,  whatever  that  may  be. 
White  lead,  white  paint,  and  pigment  containing  lead,  dry  or  in  pulp,  or 

ground,  or  mixed  with  oil per  pound. .     2  cents. 

The  rate  should  be  1  cent  per  pound  above  the  duty  on  pig  lead, 
whatever  that  duty  may  be. 
Phosphorus.    Insufficient  information  upon  which  to  base  rate  of  duty. 

POTASH. 

Bichromate  and  chromate  of per  pound. .    3  cents. 

Mode  specific,  and  the  same  rate  as  the  act  of  1890. 

Caustic,  or  hydrate  of,  refined,  in  sticks  or  rolls per  pound . .     5  cents. 

This  is  a  very  pure  article,  entirely  different  from  ordinary  caustio 
potash. 

Cyanide  of per  pound . .    10  cents. 

This  is  here  specially  designated,  as  efforts  have  heretofore  been  made 
to  bring  this  article  in  as  a  coal-tar  product. 

Hydriodate,  iodide  and  iodateof per  pound..    25  cents. 

The  proposed  rate  is  the  same  as  the  act  of  1894,  and  less  than  the  act 
of  1890. 

Nitrate  of,  or  saltpeter,  refined per  pound..       i  cent. 

The  proposed  rate  is  the  same  as  the  act  of  1894  and  leas  than  the  act 
of  1890. 

Prussiate  of,  red per  pound..    10  cents. 

Made  specific,  and  the  same  rate  as  the  aot  of  1890. 

Prussiate  of,  yellow per  pound..     Scents. 

Made  specific,  and  the  same  rate  as  the  act  of  1890. 
All  medicinal  preparations,  including  medicinal  ooal-tar  preparations  of 
which  alcohol  is  a  component  part  or  in  the  preparation  of  which  alco- 
hol is  used,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act per  pound . .    60  cents. 

Provided  that  no  such  preparation  shall  pay  less  than  25  per  cent  ad 

valorem. 
The  proposed  rate  is  the  same  as  the  act  of  1894. 
All  medicinal  preparations,  including  medicinal  proprietary  preparations, 
of  which  alcohol  is  not  a  component  part,  and  not  specially  provided  for 

in  this  act,  ad  valorem 26  per  ot. 

The  same  as  the  act  of  1890. 

Calomel,  and  other  mercurial  medicinal  preparations,  ad  valorem 26  per  ot. 

The  same  as  the  act  of  1894  and  less  than  the  act  of  1890. 
Products  or  preparations  known  as  alkalies,  alkaloids,  distilled  oils,  essen- 
tial oils,  expressed  oils,  rendered  oils,  and  all  combinations  of  the  fore- 
going, and  all  chemical  compounds  and  salts  not  specially  provided  for 

m  this  act,  ad  valorem 25  per  ot. 

The  same  as  the  acts  of  1890  and  1894. 
Preparations  used  as  applications  to  the  hair,  mouth,  teeth,  or  skin,  such  as 
cosmetics,  dentifrices,  pastes,  pomades,  powders,  and  all  toilet  prepara- 
tions, and  articles  of  perfumery,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act, 

ad  valorem BOperct. 

Bantonine  and  all  salts  thereof,  containing  80  per  oent  or  over  of  santo- 

nine per  pound..  $1 

The  rate  proposed  is  the  same  as  the  aot  of  1894,  and  less  than  the  aot 
of  1890. 
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SOAP. 

Castile per  pound.,    1£  cents. 

Made  specific,  and  is  the  same  as  tly  act  of  1880. 
Fancy,  perfumed,  and  all  descriptions  of  toilet  soap per  pound . .   15  cents. 

The  rate  proposed  is  the  same  as  the  act  of  1890. 
All  other  soaps,  not  otherwise  provided  for,  ad  valorem • 10  per  ct. 

The  rate  proposed  is  the  same  as  the  act  of  1894. 

SODA. 

Bicarbonate  of,  or  super-carbonate,  or  saleratus per  pound. .       }  cent. 

The  rate  proposed  is  less  than  the  act  of  1890. 

Hydrate  of,  or  caustic  soda per  pound..       f  cent. 

The  rate  proposed  is  less  than  the  act  of  1890. 

Bichromate  andchromate  of per  pound..      3  cents. 

Made  specific,  and  the  same  as  the  act  of  1890. 

Nitrite  (not  nitrate)  of per  ponnd . .    2J  cents. 

This  is  a  new  article  of  manufacture  in  the  United  States,  the  manu- 
facturers having  been  struggling  for  success  for  about  three  years, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  article  is  syndicated  in  Europe.  A  great 
effort  has  been  made  by  the  foreign  prodacers  to  destroy  the  industry 
in  this  country,  prices  having  been  reduced  in  the  United  States  con- 
tinuously since  the  American  producers  have  been  offering  this  prod- 
act.  The  manufacturers  in  the  United  States  say  that  their  loss  last 
year  was  very  large,  and  that  overtures  were  made  to  them  by  the 
foreign  syndicate  to  advance  the  price,  dividing  the  United  States 
market,  which  overtures  were  declined. 
The  rate  proposed  is  essential  to  a  continuance  of  the  industry  in  this 
country. 

Salsoda,  or  soda  crystals per  pound..       J  cent. 

The  proposed  rate  is  less  than  the  act  of  1894. 

Soda,  ash,  and  crystals  carbonate  of  soda per  pound..       I  cent. 

Specially  recommended  for  duty. 

Soda,  prnssiateof per  pound..     Scents. 

Specially  recommended  for  duty. 

Soda,  silicate  of,  or  other  alkaline  silicate per  pound . .       |  cent. 

The  rate  proposed  is  the  same  as  the  act  of  1894,  and  less  tl^an  the  act 
of  1890. 
Soda,  sulphate  of,  or  salt  cake,  or  niter  cake,  and  Glauber  salts. .per  ton..         $1. 25 

The  same  as  the  act  of  1890. 
Sponges,  sea  moss,  or  Iceland  moss.    Insufficient  information  upon  which 
to  base  rate  of  duty. 

Strychnia,  or  strychnine,  and  all  salts  thereof per  ounce..   80  cents. 

The  same  as  the  acts  of  1890  and  1894. 

8ULPHUB. 

Befined,  or  roll  brimstone per  ton..  $6 

Sublimed, or  flowers  of do....  $6 

Both  made  specific,  and  both  less  than  the  act  of  1890. 
Sumac,  ground per  pound..     -A  cent. 

A  Virginia  industry;  made  specific,  and  the  same  as  the  act  of  1890. 
Tartar,  cream  of,  and  patent  tartar per  pound..     5  cents. 

Made  specific,  and  less  than  the  act  of  1890. 
Tartars,  and  lees  crystal,  partly  refined per  pound..     4  cents. 

Made  specific,  and  the  same  as  the  act  of  1890. 
Tartrate  of  soda  and  potassa,  or  rochelle  salts per  pound . .     3  cents. 

The  proposed  rate  is  the  same  as  the  act  of  1890. 
Tin  salts per  pound..     2  cents. 

This  is  taken  from  the  basket  clause,  paragraph  60,  and  specially  pro- 
vided for. 

Article*  to  go  upon  the  free  list  relating  to  Schedule  A. 

Aeids  used  for  medicinal,  chemioal,  or  manufacturing  purposes,  not  specially  pro- 
vided for  in  this  act. 
Aconite. 
Albumen. 

Alizarin,  natural  or  artificial. 
Aniline  salts. 
Annatto,  roucou,  rocoa,  or  Orleans,  and  all  extracts  of. 
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Apatite. 

Argal,  or  argol.  or  crude  tartar. 

Arsenic  and  sulphide  of,  or  orpiment. 

Arseniate  of  aniline.  • 

Articles  in  a  crude  state,  used  in  dyeing  or  tanning,  not  specially  provided  for  in 
this  act. 

Ashes,  wood  and  lye  of,  and  beet-root  ashes. 

Asafetida. 

Balm  of  Oilead. 

Barks,  cinchona  or  other,  from  which  qninine  may  be  extracted. 

Baryta,  carbonate  of,  or  withcrite. 

Baryta,  sulphate  of,  or  barytea,  unmanufactured,  including  barytes  earth. 

Bauxite,  or  beauxrte. 

Bismuth. 

Brazil  paste. 

Bromine. 

Burgundy  pitch. 

Cadmium. 

Calamine. 

Camphor,  crude. 

Castor,  or  castoreum. 

Cerium. 

Chalk,  unmanufactured. 

Charcoal. 

Chicory  root,  raw,  dried,  or  undried,  but  unground. 

Civet,  crude. 

Chromate  of  iron,  or  chromic  ore. 

Coal  tar,  crude. 

Cobalt  and  cobalt  ore. 

Cochineal. 

Cooculus  indicus. 

Cryolite,  or  kryolith. 

Cudbear. 

Cutoh. 

Divi-divi. 

Dragon's  blood. 

Drugs,  such  as  barks,  beans,  berries,  balsams,  bnds,  bulbs,  and  bulbous  roots; 
excrescences,  snch  as  nntgalls,  fruits,  flowers,  dried  flowers,  and  dried  insects; 
grains,  gums  and  gum  resin,  herbs,  leaves,  liohens,  mosses,  nuts,  roots,  and  stems, 
apices,  vegetables,  seeds  aromatic  and  seeds  of  morbid  growth,  weeds,  and  woods 
nsed  expressly  for  dyeing ;  any  of  the  foregoing  which  are  not  edible  and  are  in  a 
crude  state,  and  not  advanced  in  value  or  condition  by  refining  or  grinding!  di  by 
other  process  of  manufacture,  and  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  aob 

Ergot. 

Farina. 

Feldspar. 

Febrin  in  all  forms. 

Gambier. 

Guano,  manures,  and  all  substances  especially  used  for  manures. 

Indigo. 

Iodine,  crude. 

Ipecac. 

Iridium* 

Jalap. 

Kelp. 

Kieserite. 

Kyanite,  or  ovanite,  and  kainite. 

Lac-dye,  crude,  seed,  button,  stick,  and  shell. 

Lac  spirits. 

Lactarine. 

Lemon  juice,  lime  juice,  and  soar  orange  juioe. 

Licorice  root,  ungronna. 

Lime,  citrate  of. 

Litmus,  prepared  or  not  prepared. 

Madder  and  munjeet,  or  Indian  madder,  ground  or  prepared,  and  extracts  of. 

Magnesite,  or  native  mineral  carbonate  of  magnesia. 

Magnesium. 

Manganese,  oxide  and  ore  of. 

Mineral  water*,  all  not  artificial,  and  mineral  salts  of  the  same,  obtained  by  evap- 
oration, when  accompanied  by  duly  authenticated  certificate*  showing  that  they  ate 
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in  no  way  artificially  prepared,  and  are  the  product  of  a  designated  mineral  spring; 
lemonade,  soda  water,  and  all  similar  waters. 

Minerals,  crude,  or  not  advanced  in  value  or  oondition  by  refining  or  grinding,  or 
by  other  process  of  manufacture  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act. 

Moss,  seaweeds,  and  vegetable  substances,  crude  or  uiiiuanufaotured,  not  other- 
wise especially  provided  for  in  this  act. 

Musk,  crude,  in  natural  pods. 

MyroDOlan. 

Nux  vomica. 

Oils :  almond,  amber,  crude  and  rectified  ambergris,  anise  or  aniseseed,  aniline, 
aspic  or  spike  lavender,  bergamot,  cajeput,  caraway,  oassia,  cinnamon,  oedrat, 
chamomile,  citronella  or  lemon  grass,  civet,  cotton  seed,  oroton,  fennel,  jasmine  of 
jasimine,  jnglandium,  juniper,  lavender,  lemon,  limes,  maoe,  neroli  or  orange  flower, 
nut  oil  or  oil  of  nuts  not  otherwise  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  orange  oil, 
olive  oil  for  manufacturing  or  mechanical  purposes  unfit  for  eating  and  not  otherwise 
provided  for  in  this- act,  ottar  of  roses,  palm  and  ooeoannt,  rosemary  or  anthoss, 
sesame  or  sesamum  seed  or  bean,  thyme,  origanum,  red  or  white,  valerian ;  and  also 
spermaceti,  whale  and  other  fish  oils  of  American  fisheries,  and  all  fish  and  other 
products  of  such  fisheries;  petroleum,  crude  or  refined. 

Opium,  crude  or  unmanufactured,  and  not  adulterated,  containing  9  pet  cent  and 
over  of  morphia. 

Orange  and  lemon  peel,  not  preserved,  candied,  o?  otherwise  prepared* 

Orchil,  or  orchil  liquid. 

Osmium. 

Palladium. 

Parafiln. 

Phosphates,  crude  or  native. 

Plaster  of  parts  and  sulphate  of  lime,  unground. 

Platina,  in  ingots,  bars,  sheets,  and  wire. 

Platinum,  unmanufactured,  and  vases,  retorts,  and  other  apparatus,  vessels,  and 
parts  thereof  composed  of  platinum  for  chemical  uses;  either  plain,  or  gold-plated, 
or  gold-lined. 

Potash,  carbonate  of,  crude  and  refined ;  oaustio  potash  or  hydrate  of;  nitrate  of 
potash  or  saltpeter,  crude ;  sulphate  of  potash,  crude  and  refined ;  chlorate  of  potash ; 
muriate  of  potash. 

Rennets,  raw  or  prepared. 

Saffron  and  safflower,  and  extract  of;  and  saffron  cake. 

Sago,  crude,  and  sago  flour* 

Saiaoine. 

8alt  in  bulk,  and  salt  in  bags,  sacks,  barrels,  or  other  packages,  but  the  coverings 
shall  pay  the  same  rate  of  duty  as  if  imported  separately;  Pr&niM.  That  if  salt  Is 
imported  from  any  country  which  imposes  a  duty  upon  salt  exported  from  the  United 
States,  then  there  shall  be  levied,  paid,  and  collected  upon  such  salt  the  rate  of  duty 
existing  prior  to  the  passage  of  this  aot. 

Seeds ;  anise,  canary,  caraway,  cardamom,  coriander,  cotton,  oroton,  cummin,  fen- 
nel, fenugreek,  hemp,  hoarhound,  mustard,  rape,  Saint  John's  bread  or  bene,  sugar 
beet,  mangel-wurzel,  sorghum  or  sugar  oane  for  seed,  and  all  flower  and  grass  seeds; 
bulbs  and  bulbous  roots,  not  edible;  all  the  foregoing  not  specially  provided  fbr  in 
this  act. 

8elep  or  saloup. 

Soda,  nitrate  of,  or  cubic  nitrate,  and  chlorate  mt 

Sodium. 

Cassia,  cassia  vera,  and  cassia  buds,  unground* 

Cinnamon,  and  chips  of,  unground. 

Cloves  and  clove  steins,  unground. 


Nutmegs. 

Pepper,  black  or  white,  unground. 

Pimento,  unground. 

8torax,  or  styrax. 

Strontia,  oxide  of,  and  protoxide  of  strontian,  and  strontianite,  or  mineral  carbon- 
ate of  strontia. 

Sulphur  or  brimstone,  crude,  in  bulk,  sulphur  ore,  as  pyrites,  or  sulphuret  of  iron 
in  its  natural  state,  containing  in  excess  of  25  per  centum  of  sulphur,  and  sulphur  not 
otherwise  provided  for. 

Copper,  m  ores.  ,/ 

If  a  duty  is  levied  on  copper,  the  usual  commercial  allowance  of  1.8  per  cent  should    * 
obtain. 

Terra  alba  or  sulphate  of  lime,  not  chemically  produced. 

Terra  japonica. 

T  H 2 
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Tin  ore,  ciuuiterite  or  black  oxide  of  tin,  and  tin  in  bars,  blocks,  pigs,  or  grain  or 
granulated. 
Tripoli. 
Turmeric. 
Turpentine,  Venice. 
Turpentine,  spirits  of. 
Uranium,  oxide  and  salts  of. 
Valonia. 

Verdigris,  or  subacetate  of  copper. 
Zaffer. 

ACIDS. 

OTTBIO  AOID,  TABTABIO  ACID,  CAMPHOR,  CEEAM  TARTAR,  BOOHBIXB 
SALTS,  IODINE  RESUBLIMED,  TARTARS,  AND  LEES. 

(Paragraphs  4,  6,  10},  73,  and  75,  and  free  list.) 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  December  197 1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  beg  now  to  refer  to  the  matter  of  a  revision  of  the  duty  on  the 
articles  classified  under  Schedule  A  of  the  tariff  act  now  in  operation, 
and  would  say  that  a  careful  perusal  of  the  schedule  in  question  does 
not  reveal  to  us  manv  needed  changes.  The  one  change  which  we  would 
hail  with  great  satisfaction  would  be  that  from  ad  valorem  to  specific 
duty.  The  former  system  seems  productive  of  endless  contention  and 
friction,  as,  for  example,  that  brought  about  by  the  point  raised,  of  the 
price  on  arrival  of  the  goods  and  the  purchase  price  thereof.  Many 
people  will  also  operate  under  cover  of  the  advantage  offered  by  the 
billing  of  a  lower  grade  of  goods,  whereas  we  think  a  specific  duty 
would  result  in  the  correct  grade  being  invariably  named,  as  well  as 
tend  to  raise  the  standard  of  quality. 

We  are  in  favor  of  a  change  from  ad  valorem  to  specific  form  of  duty 
on  the  following: 

Citric  acid. — Paragraph  4,  8  cents  per  pound  duty,  instead  of  25  per 
cent  ad  valorem.  (Present  price  in  England,  Is.  l}d.,  equals  27.50  cents 
per  pound;  McEinley  bill,  10  cents  per  pound.) 

Tartaric  add. — Paragraph  6,  7  cents  per  pound  duty,  instead  of  20 
per  cent  ad  valorem.  (Present  price  in  England,  Is.,  equals  24}  cents 
per  pound;  McEinley  bill,  10  cents  per  pound.) 

Camphor. — Paragraph  10},  6  cents  per  pound  duty,  instead  of  10  per 
eent  ad  valorem.  (Present  price  in  England,  Is.  6d.,  equals  36}  cents 
per  pound;  McEinley  bill,  4  cents  per  pound.) 

Cream  tartar.— Paragraph  73,  5  cents  per  pound  duty,  instead  of  20 
per  cent  ad  valorem.  (Present  price  in  France,  192  francs,  equals  17 
cents  per  pound  for  92  per  cent;  McEinley  bill,  6  cents  per  pound.) 

Rochelle  salts. — Paragraph  75,  2  cents  per  pound  duty;  should  be  3 
cents  per  pound.  (Being  made  from  cream  tartar,  3  cents  per  pound  is 
the  proper  equalization ;  McEinley  bill,  3  cents  per  pound.) 

Iodine  resublimed. — Now  on  the  free  list;  being  manufactured  in  this 
country,  should  have  25  cents  per  pound  duty.  (McEinley  bill,  30  cents 
per  pound.) 

Tartars  and  lees. — Partly  refined,  crystals,  paragraph  75,  4  cents  per 
pound  duty,  instead  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.  (Danger  of  their  being 
brought  in  as  cream  tartar  discolored j  McEinley  bill,  4  cents  per  pound). 

Ohas.  Pfizer  &  Go. 
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TARTARIC  ACID,  CREAM  OF  TARTAR,  AND  ARGOL. 
(Paragraphs  6,  73,  and 'free  list,  paragraph  880.) 

New  York,  January  S, 1897. 

Argol  is  the  crude  article  from  whence  cream  of  tartar  and  tartaric 
acid  are  manufactured  and  is  on  the  free  list  of  the  present  tariff  under 
paragraph  380,  and  have  also  been  free  for  a  long  term  of  years  under 
previous  tariff's.  It  is  a  large  article,  the  importation  being  about 
25,000,000  pounds  a  year,  valued,  roughly,  at  about  $2,000,000.  The 
production  in  tliis  country  is  trifling  and  cau  not  increase  much. 

We  suggest  that  argols  be  continued  on  the  free  list  as  at  present 

Cream  of  tartar  and  tartaric  acid  are  dutiable  under  the  present 
tariff,  at  20  per  cent  under  paragraph  73  and  paragraph  6,  respectively. 
The  rates  under  the  McKinley  bill  were  6  cents  per  pound  and  10  cents 
per  pound. 

We  would  suggest,  as  fair  rates  of  duty  to-day,  5  cents  per  pound  on 
cream  of  tartar  and  7  cents  per  pound  on  tartaric  acid. 

W.  B.  Peters  &  Oo. 


SULPHURIC  AOID. 

(Free  list,  paragraph  643.) 

New  York,  December  249 1896. 
The  Committer  on  Wats  and  Means: 

We  are  manufacturing  chemists,  and  respectfully  petition  that  a  duty 
be  placed  upon  the  several  articles  which  we  manufacture,  as  follows, 
viz: 

Sulphuric  acid  or  oil  of  vitriol,  one  quarter  of  1  cent  per  pound. 
Tariff  of  1894,  free. 
Indigo  extract,  10  per  cent  ad  valorem.    Tariff  of  1894,  free. 
Tin  salts,  2  cents  per  pound.    Tariff  of  1894,  25  per  cent. 
Glauber's  salts  (sulphate  of  soda  crystals),  $1.25  per  ton.    Tariff  of 
1894,  free. 
Sulphate  of  soda  or  salt  cake,  $1.25  per  ton.    Tariff  of  1894,  free. 
Bespectfully,  yours,  James  L.  Morgan  &  Co., 

No.  47  Fulton  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

SALI0YLIO  AND  BENZOIC  ACIDS,  ETC. 

(Paragraph  68,  and  free  list,  paragraphs  363  and  443.) 

PottstowN,  PA.,  December  24, 1896. 
Committee  on  Wats  and  Means: 

1  wish  a  duty  of  25  per  cent  on  salicylic  and  benzoic  acids  and  ace  tan - 
Aid.  I  am  a  manufacturer  of  these  products.  Under  the  Wilson  bill 
(see  customs  law.  1894,  on  page  12,  paragraph  58,  under  the  head 
"Preparations")  "all  medicinal  preparations, including  medicinal  coal- 
tar  preparations,"  etc,  are  dutiable. 

This  clause  covers  the  products  mentioned,  but  has  failed  in  its 
working,  and  these  products  were  placed  on  the  free  list  under  the  rul- 
ing that  they  were  not  provided  for  (see  customs  law,  1894,  page  86, 
paragraph  363).    The  new  act  should  remedy  this  and  make  salicylic 
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and  benzoic  acids  and  acetanilid  clearly  dutiable  at  25  per  cent.  The 
salts  of  salicylic  and  benzoic  acids,  as,  per  example,  salicylate  of  soda, 
are  now  (and  properly  so)  dutiable  to  the  extent  of  25  per  cent. 

I  am  informed  that  paragraph  58,  page  12,  customs  law  1894,  was 
intended  to  cover  these  products.  It  was  inserted  at  the  request  of 
Herf  &  Frerichs,  of  St.  Louis,  with  this  object  in  view. 

I  would  like  a  duty  on  the  following  coal-tar  products,  believing  it 
would  cheapen  the  cost  of  coke  fully  50  per  cent  by  saving  the  by- 
products: Coal-tar  pitch,  20  per  cent;  naphthaline.  25  per  cent;  ben- 
zol, toluol,  xylol,  nitrobenzol,  nitrotoluol,  and  carbolic  acid,  20  per 
cent. 

Tours,  truly,  W.  S.  McFabland. 

SALICYLIC  ACID. 
(Paragraph  68.) 

New  York,  December  24, 1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We,  the  undersigned  firm  of  Wm.  Zinsser  &  Co.,  who,  under  the 
name  of  The  United  States  Salicylic  Acid  Works,  have  for  the  last 
twenty-two  years  been  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  salicylic  acid, 
are  now  compelled  to  ask  your  honorable  committee  for  a  protective 
tariff  on  this  article,  for  reasons  which  will  become  evident  after  the 
perusal  of  the  following  facts,  and  which  we  are  ready  at  any  time  to 
verify  by  our  books. 

Salicylic*  acid  is  a  coal-tar  preparation,  and  has  been  wrongly  placed 
on  the  free  list  along  with  other  acids  not  specially  provided  for. 

Carbolic  acid,  which  is  the  basis  for  salicylic  acid,  is  worth  17}  cents 
per  pound,  and,  together  with  the  other  chemicals  used  in  the  process, 
brings  the  cost  of  raw  material  per  pound  of  salicylic  acid  to 24.4  cents; 
factory  expenses,  such  as  rent,  power,  water,  gas,  repairs  to  machin- 
ery, etc.,  5.8  cents;  wages,  14.4  cents.  To  this  we  have  to  add  5  per 
cent  for  selling  expenses,  2.2  cents,  which  shows  you  that  to  handle 
this  article  without  a  loss  we  would  have  to  get  46.8  cents  per  pound. 

In  order  to  meet  the  prices  quoted  by  the  agents  of  foreign  houses, 
we  are  compelled  to  sell  at  34  cents  less  1  per  cent ;  and  the  reason  why  the 
agents  of  the  foreign  houses  can  sell  at  a  profit  for  33  cents  per  pound 
an  article  that  costs  us  46.8  cents  to  manufacture  and  sell  is  partly  due 
to  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  plant  and  raw  materials,  but  chiefly  to 
the  difference  in  wages,  the  foreign  laborer  receiving  from  50  to  75 
cents  per  day  of  twelve  hours,  while  we  have  to  pay  $2  per  day  of  ten 
hours.  We  also  have  to  pay  a  duty  on  some  of  the  raw  materials  nec- 
essary in  the  manufacture,  viz:  Caustic  soda,  one  half  cent  per  pound, 
or  about  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

This  statement  will  show  that  unless  a  duty  of  at  least  25  cents  per 
pound  is  put  on  salicylic  acid  we  will  have  to  shut  down  our  factory, 
thereby  throwing  all  our  men  out  of  work,  and  we  lose  the  entire  busi- 
ness and  investment.  These  calculations  of  cost  are  based  upon  the 
present  tariff  position  of  the  raw  materials  necessary;  and  in  the  event 
of  a  duty  being  put  on  carbolic  acid  or  other  raw  material  we  would 
ask  you  to  duly  consider  such  changes. 

We  would  add  that  our  reason  for  not  asking  for  a  protective  duty 
before  this  is  that  the  foreign  manufacturers  until  lately  kept  their 
prices  at  a  level,  which  enabled  us  to  manufacture  the  salicylic  acid  at 
a  profit. 

Respectfully,  yours, 

Wm.  Zinsser  &  Co. 
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LIQUEFIED  CARBONIC  ACID  AND  CONTAINERS. 

(Free  list,  paragraph  363.) 

New  York,  December  26, 1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Liquefied  carbonic  acid  and  its  containers. — These  articles  are  admit- 
ted  free  of  duty.  When  empty  cylinders  are  imported  they  are  subject 
to  a  duty  of  35  per  cent. 

.  We  pray  that  a  specific  duty  of  2  or  3  cents  per  pound  be  levied  on 
carbonic  acid,  and  that  the  cylinders  pay  at  least  once  duty,  because 
many  remain  in  this  country  and  are  never  reexported. 

The  manufacture  of  carbonic  acid  has  developed  to  quite  an  indus- 
try, but  German  competition  is  very  keen,  and  to  put  home  manufac- 
turers on  an  even  footing  this  industry  should  be  moderately  protected. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

Chas.  Cooper  &  Co. 


LACTIC  ACID. 

(Free  list,  paragraph  363.) 

Boston,  January  9, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

I  would  beg  respectfully  to  represent  that  lactic  acid,  which  is  now 
manufactured  on  a  commercial  scale,  is  on  the  free  list  under  present 
tariff  arrangements.  Lactic  acid  now  plays  an  important  part  in  dyeing 
aud  coloring  woolen  fabrics,  and  its  manufacture  may  truly  be  described 
as  an  infant  industry.  The  process  by  which  lactic  acid  is  produced 
cheaply,  and  on  a  large  scale,  was  the  result  of  the  protracted  labors 
of  a  citizen  of  Boston,  a  graduate  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  Charles  E.  Avery.  By  his  beneficent  invention  the  art  of 
coloring  and  dyeing  woolens  has  become  greatly  improved,  and  the  old 
agents,  which  lactic  acid  has  displaced,  are  now  in  but  little  use. 

Bepresenting  the  manufacturers  of  lacticacid  in  this  country,  we  would 
beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  your  committee  to  the  desirability  of 
placing  upon  this  article  a  moderate  specific  duty,  in  order  that  this 
meritorious  American  industry,  now  in  its  earliest  stages,  should  not  be 
menaced  with  extinction  by  the  introduction  of  lactic  acid  manufactured 
in  Germany.  The  imposition  of  a  moderate  specific  duty  upon  this 
product  will  not  have  the  effect  of  advancing  in  the  slightest  degree 
the  price  to  American  consumers.  When  lactic  acid  was  originally  put 
on  the  market,  about  five  years  ago,  its  price  was  18  cents  a  pound, 
since  then  the  effect  of  home  competition  has  been  to  reduce  the 
price  to  12£  cents.  The  article,  namely,  cream  of  tartar,  which  has 
been  displaced  by  the  introduction  of  lactic  acid  was  sold  to  the  Ameri- 
can woolen  mills  at  a  price  varying  from  20  to  25  cents  per  pound.  As 
considerable  quantities  were  used  in  the  dyeing  industry,  it  is  thus  seen 
that  the  effect  of  the  introduction  of  lactic  acid  has  been  to  effect  an 
important  saving  to  the  manufacturer,  and  ultimately  to  the  consumer. 
There  is  no  danger  here,  nor  can  there  be,  of  the  formation  of  a  trust 
or  combine,  and  the  movement  to  have  lactic  acid  protected  by  a  duty 
is  simply  and  purely  in  the  interest  to  American  industry. 

Prof.  Charles  B.  Avery,  the  father  of  the  cheap  production  of  lactic 
acid,  was  a  Boston  boy,  a  graduate  of  the  schools  of  his  native  city,  and 
worked  hard  and  laboriously  in  getting  out  what  proved  to  be  a  highly 
meritorious  invention.    His  first  patents  were  granted  in  1881,  but 
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owing  to  the  inherent  and  great  difficulties  of  starting  any  new  enter- 
prise, the  inventor  has  not  as  yet  derived  any  of  the  advantages  which 
should  justly  accrue  from  so  valuable  an  invention,  and  if  commercial 
lactic  acid  remains  free  of  tariff  duty  those  engaged  in  the  American 
production  will  find  it  a  hard  struggle  to  maintain  the  business. 

In  this  petition  we  do  not  refer  at  all  to  the  pharmaceutical  prep- 
aration of  lactic  acid,  which  is  altogether  a  different  thing  from  the 
commercial  article.  The  pharmaceutical  lactic  acid  we  should  be  con- 
tent to  have  remain  on  the  free  list,  as  it  always  has  been.  We  refer 
solely  to  commercial  lactic  acid,  used  in  the  industrial  arts.  On  the' 
general  principle  of  the  protective  policy,  we  think  a  very  simple  and 
clear  case  is  made  out  for  lactic  acid.  Tour  petitioners  do  not  call  for 
any  increase  of  duty,  nor  for  any  extraordinary  rate,  but  simplv  for  the 
imposition  of  a  moderate  specific  duty,  that  this  American  industry 
shall  not  be  subjected,  while  it  is  still  in  its  earliest  stages,  to  the  disas- 
trous competition  of  the  German  manufacturers,  who  have  stolen  the 
American  process  and  are  now  manufacturing  on  a  considerable  scale 
lactic  acid  for  the  American  market. 
I  am,  yours,  very  truly, 

F.  A.  Claflin, 
Treasurer  of  Avery  Chemical  Company. 

(Paragraph  8.) 
STATEMENT  OF  MB.  JAMES  C.  MAGUIBE,  OF  HEW  YOBK 

Monday,  December  28}  1896. 

Mr.MAGUiRE.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  what 
I  have  to  ask  in  regard  to  the  classification  of  alumina  is  simply  in  order 
to  distinguish,  and  we  do  not  ask  for  anymore  nor  any  less  duty.  The 
tariff  law  as  it  now  reads  in  paragraph  8  says:  "Alumina,  alum,  alum 
cake,  etc.,  shall  be  subject  to  a  duty  of  four-tenths  of  1  cent  per  pound." 

There  are  two  kinds  of  alumina,  the  hydrated  and  the  anhydrous. 
The  hydrated  alumina  contains  frpin  36  to  37  per  cent  of  water  of 
hydration.  I  am  interested  in  a  concern  which  imports  from  100  to  150 
tons  of  alumina  a  month,  and  in  order  to  bring  this  in  under  the  mini- 
mum rate  of  duty  we.  have  to  import  it  in  the  anhydrous  form,  as  there 
is  no  distinction  in  the  tariff  law  between  the  anhydrous  and  the 
hydrated.  If  we  brought  it  in  in  the  hydrated  form,  we  would  have  to 
pay  the  duty  on  the  water  of  hydration  contained  therein,  so  if  the 
word  "  anhydrous n  is  substituted  before  the  word  "  alumina"  in  section 
8,  in  Schedule  A,  it  would  make  the  proper  distinction  there,  and  then 
in  order  that  hydrated  alumina  should  come  in  on  the  same  basis,  or, 
in  other  words,  if  the  duty  shall  be  paid  simply  on  the  amount  of 
alumina  contained  therein,  I  have  to  suggest  that  following  paragraph 
8  of  the  present  schedule  a  paragraph  numbered  8£  be  inserted,  reading: 

Hydrated  alumina  shall  Lave  a  redaction  in  weight  allowed  of  36  per  centum 
beoause  of  the  water  of  hydration  contained  therein,  and  shall  pay  a  duty  of  four- 
tenths  of  1  cent  per  pound  after  thie  reduction  has  been  allowed. 

Now  the  water  of  the  hydration  in  this  case  is  constant,  or  practically 
constant,  within  a  small  fraction  of  1  per  cent,  so  that  when  a  reduction 
of  36  per  cent  is  allowed  for  the  water  of  hydration,  you  put  the  duty 
on  the  alumina  on  the  hydrated  on  the  same  basis  as  though  the  anhy- 
drous was  brought  in.    It  is  simply  a  matter  of  classification,  and  after 
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you  nave  considered  the  explanation  I  have  endeavored  to  give,  I  do 
not  think  there  will  be  any  question  of  defining  just  what  is  intended 
to  pay  the  duty  ujx>n. 

Mr.  Dai.zeij,.  You  do  not  ask  for  a  change  of  the  rate  of  duty! 

Mr.  Maguirb.  No,  sir;  we  do  not  ask  any  more  or  less  duty,  but  we 
are  now  obliged  to  import  anhydrous  alumina  to  avoid  paying  the  duty 
on  water,  and  we  simply  want  to  be  allowed  to  bring  in  the  hydrated 
and  pay  the  duty  on  the  alumina  contained  therein. 

Mr.  Payne.  Does  the  hydrated  alumina  contain  just  36  per  cent  of 
water,  or  does  it  vary  t 

Mr.  Maguxbe.  No,  sir;  it  is  constant.  Thirty-six  per  cent  of  water 
is  as  close  as  all  chemists  agree  on  the  subject 

Mr.  Payne.  It  does  not  vary  t 

Mr.  Maouibe.  Practically,  no,  sir;  it  is  a  chemical  compound,  not  a 
chemical  mixture. 

Mr.  Payne.  It  does  not  combine  in  any  other  proportion! 

Mr.  Maouibe.  No,  sir;  it  does  not  combine  in  any  other  proportion. 

Mr.  McMillin.  I  would  ask  if  the  importation  now  is  of  the  anhy- 
drous alone  f 

Mr.  Maouibe.  The  anhydrous  is  what  is  being  brought  in,  as  we 
can  not  afford  to  bring  in  the  hydrated  and  pay  the  duty  on  the  water. 

Mr.  MoMiixin.  There  is  no  hydrate  that  is  imported  f 

Mr.  Maouibe.  No,  sir;  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  there 
is  not. 

AMMONIA,  SUUPHATE  OF,  AND  GBOTJXD  BONE. 

[Paragraph  8}  and  free  list,  paragraph  408.] 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  December  23, 1896. 
Committee  on  Wats  and  Means: 
In  framing  the  new  tariff  bill  we  desire  to  call  your  attention  to.  first: 
Sulphate  of  ammonia. — These  goods  are  now  to  be  used  largely  in  this 
country,  principally  for  making  anhydrous  ammonia  for  ice  machines. 
It  is  brought  in  from  England  under  the  guise  of  being  used  for  fer- 
tilizers. There  is  a  very  small  per  cent,  however,  used  for  this  purpose. 
Now,  we  have  had  no  protection  in  this  line  and,  having  built  a  plant, 
we  find  that  the  English  by-product  from  coke  ovens  and  oil  wells  has 
driven  the  price  down  30  to  40  per  cent.  Our  own  coke  ovens  under 
protection  can  be  made  to  produce  the  bulk  of  the  goods  required  for 
home  trade  and  a  few  trial  ovens  in  Pennsylvania  are  now  nearly  com- 
pleted. Being  a  byproduct  in  England,  with  low  ocean  freights,  12 
cents  on  100  pounds  from  Liverpool  to  New  York,  Philadelphia,  or 
Baltimore,  it  can  be  laid  down  iu  our  markets  at  a  price  that  freezes 
out  the  home  product,  especially  when  our  railroads  demand  31&  cents 
per  100  pounds  from  St.  Louis  to  New  York  and  27£  cents  per  100 
from  St.  Louis  to  Baltimore. 

Ground  bane.— If  in  meal  it  has  been  ruled  that  it  is  duty  free,  but 
if  granulated,  size  of  wheat  and  larger,  a  small  duty  has  been  imposed. 
We  protest  against  this.  Unground  bone,  duty  free,  we  don't  object  to. 
They  are  bulky  and  the  additional  space  required  in  ship  makes  freights 
higher,  as  vessel  freights  are  figured  upon  cubic-foot  space,  but  to  let 
ground  bone  of  any  size  in  duty  free  is  an  imposition,  because  two-thirds 
pound  more  weight  goes  into  the  same  space  and  reduces  the  freight 
that  much.  Thousands  of  tons  come  now  from  Calcutta  at  $4  to  $4.50 
per  ton  freight  and  St  Louis  is  31 J  cents  or  $6.30  per  ton.  Our  labor 
in  grinding  it  is  three  tiroes  the  cost  of  the  coolie  labor  and  for  some 
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years  the  Western  manufacturers  have  been  driven  out  of  the  Eastern 
trade  because  of  this  Calcutta  competition,  as  they  could  deliver  goods 
to  Eastern  seaport  points  very  much  lower  than  we  Western  manu- 
facturers could  begin  to  touch  and  consequently  our  factories  have 
been  idle  at  least  half  the  time.  Now,  we  therefore  request  that  bones 
ground  in  any  manner  be  dutiable  at  $5  per  net  ton  and  that  sulphate 
of  ammonia  be  dutiable  at  1  cent  per  pound,  specific  duty.  All  of  which 
is  respectfully  submitted  to  your  consideration,  and  hoping  it  will  meet 
the  attention  it  deserves, 
I  remain,  yours, 

BOLTE  &  DOLCH  PEBTTLIZEB  Co., 

For  other  Western  Manufacturers. 


SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA. 
(Paragraph  8}.) 

New  Yobk,  January  S, 1897, 
This  article  is  dutiable,  under  paragraph  8J  of  the  present  tariff,  at 
20  per  cent.  The  present  value  in  England  is  £7  10s.  to  £&  per  ton  of 
2,240  pounds,  and  the  present  duty  of  20  per  cent  is  about  one-third 
of  1  cent  per  pound.  The  McKinley  rate  was  one-hall'  cent  per  pound. 
It  is  used  mainly  for  agricultural  purposes  in  the  manufacture  of  arti- 
ficial manures;  also  for  aqua  ammonia  for  making  artificial  ice,  and  in 
the  manufacture  of  alum.  We  estimate  that  upward  of  80  per  cent  of 
the  total  consumption  is  for  agricultural  purposes. 

At  the  time  the  McKinley  bill  was  in  operation  the  duty  of  one-half 
cent  per  pound  was  not  in  excess  of  20  per  cent,  on  account  of  the  higher 
value  of  the  article  at  that  time.  It  is  destined  to  be  produced  here  as 
a  side  product  from  coke  ovens  in  large  quantities — the  same  as  it  is 
abroad — but  at  present  the  production  here  is  small. 

In  view  of  the  uses  of  this  article  for  agricultural  purposes,  we  would 
suggest  that  it  might  fairly  be  put  upon  the  free  list;  but,  if  this  were 
not  done,  we  very  strongly  urge  that  the  duty  should  be  a  small  specific 
one,  not  to  exceed  one-fourth  of  1  cent  or  one- third  of  1  cent  per  pound. 

Wm.  E.  Petkrs  &  Oo. 

BLUE  VITRIOL,  CHLORIDE  OF  ZESTC,  ETC, 

STATEMENT    SUBMITTED    BT   THE    GEASSELLI  CHEMICAL  COM- 
PANY, OF  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  December  28, 1896. 
Committee  on  Wats  and  Means: 

The  undersigned  is  exclusively  engaged  in  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  chemicals  in  the  United  States.  It  is  a  corporation  created  by  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  has  large  manufacturing  plants  in  Cleve- 
land, Ohio;  Tremley,  2ST.  J.;  Chicago,  111.;  Olean,  KY,;  Beaver  Falls, 
Pa.;  Titusville,  Pa.,  and  other  points.  It  respectftilly  requests  that 
your  committee,  in  framing  the  new  tariff  law  in  the  matter  of  the 
schedule  on  chemicals,  that  it  shall  provide — 

First.  That  the  principle  of  a  specific  duty  instead  of  an  ad  valorem 
duty  be  adopted  wherever  practicable  as  to  all  duties  levied  under  the 
new  tariff  law. 

Second.  It  requests  that  blue  vitriol,  which  is  now  on  the  free  list,  but 
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under  the  McKinley  law  subject  to  a  duty  of  2  cents  per  pound,  be 
pnt  on  the  dutiable  list,  and  that  a  duty  of  1  cent  per  pound  be  placed 
thereon.  The  manufacture  of  blue  vitriol  was  entered  upon  in  this 
country  under  the  protection  heretofore  granted  it;  large  investments 
were  made  in  plant  and  a  very  large  business. built  up  in  this  country 
by  reason  of  the  protection  afforded  that  industry  under  which  it  was 
created  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Wilson  bill.  Being  now  on  the  free 
list,  in  view  of  cheaper  labor  in  Europe,  the  competition  from  that 
Continent  has  made  it  impossible  for  the  existing  manufacturers  in  this 
country  to  realize  any  profit  on  their  investments,  as  the  European  com- 
petition keeps  the  price  at  practically  cost  to  the  American  manufac- 
turer. It  is  true  that  by  improved  methods  and  machinery  the  Ameri- 
can manufacturer  has  been  able  to  reduce  the  cost,  but  is  not  able  to 
manufacture  it  at  a  fair  profit  so  long  as  it  remains  on  the  free  list. 
We  ask,  therefore,  that  the  duty  shall  be  made  1  cent  per  pound,  which 
is  one-half  the  duty  under  the  McKinley  bill.  This  duty  will  only 
equal,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  difference  between  the  cost 
of  labor  in  this  country  and  Europe  in  the  manufacture  of  the  article. 

Third.  Chloride  of  zinc:  Under  the  McKinley  law,  as  well  as  the 
Wilson  law,  the  duty  on  this  chemical  was  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and 
is  covered  by  the  general  chemical  clause  of  the  schedule.  The  process 
of  undervaluation  has  been  so  great  that  this  is  practically  no  protec- 
tion and  deprives  the  Government  of  revenue.  If  the  chemical  was 
listed  for  duty  at  its  true  value,  25  per  cent  would  yield  to  the  Govern- 
ment the  equivalent  of  a  specific  duty  of  a  cent  a  pound.  For  the  double 
purpose,  therefore,  of  protecting  the  manufacturer  in  this  country  to  the 
extent  of  the  difference  in  the  price  of  labor  and  to  secure  to  the  Gov- 
ernment a  proper  revenue,  we  ask  that  it  be  placed  in  the  chemical 
schedule,  separate  and  distinct,  with  a  specific  duty  of  1  cent  a  pound. 

Fourth.  Hyposulphite  of  soda  and  sulphide  of  sodium :  These  chem- 
icals, under  the  McKinley  law,  were  dutiable  at  25  per  cent  ad  valorem ; 
under  the  Wilson  bill  the  same.  We  ask  that  the  duty  on  these  be 
made  specific  at  one-half  cent  per  pound,  and  we  do  this  for  the  very 
same  reasons  and  on  the  same  grounds  as  heretofore  stated  as  to  chlo- 
ride of  zinc.  The  manufa  )ture  of  this  chemical  has  been  almost  exclu- 
sively confined  to  Europe,  for  the  reason  that  25  per  cent  ad  valorem 
under  the  process  of  valuing  the  goods  imported  has  been  almost  equal 
to  no  duty,  and  is  not  sufficient  protection  to  the  American  manufacturer 
to  warrant  him  in  making  the  goods  in  view  of  the  difference  in  the  cost 
of  labor  between  this  country  and  Europe.  The  duty  of  one-half  cent  per 
pound  specific  would,  in  our  opinion,  equal  the  difference  in  labor  and 
would  enable  the  American  manufacturer  to  successfully  compete  with 
the  foreign  manufacturer  and  at  the  same  time  earn  a  moderate  profit  on 
his  investment,  and  so  materially  increase  the  industry  in  this  country 
and  transfer  to  this  country  the  manufacture  of  what  it  consumes, 
instead  of  purchasing  abroad  what  it  now  uses. 

Fifth.  Sulphate  of  soda,  or  salt  cake,  or  niter  cake:  TTnder  the 
McKinley  law  these  were  dutiable  at  $1.25  a  ton  specific;  they  were 
put  on  the  free  list  under  the  Wilson  bill.  We  ask  the  restoration  of 
the  duty  as  it  was  in  1890  of  $1.25  a  ton.  This  is  essential  to  enable 
the  American  manufacturer  to  compete  with  the  foreign  production  by 
reason  of  the  difference  in  the  price  paid  labor  in  this  country  com- 
pared with  the  price  paid  in  European  countries  in  the  same  industries. 
This  was  placed  on  the  free  list  under  the  Wilson  bill,  while  soda  ash 
was  retained  in  the  Wilson  bill  at  a  duty  of  $5  a  ton  as  it  had  been 
under  the  McKinley  law.  No  reason  can  be  given  why  a  change  should 
have  been  made  from  the  McKinley  law  in  the  matter  of  salt  cake  that 
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does  not  apply  to  soda  ash.  We  believe  that  both  chemicals  should 
receive  proper  protection  to  the  extent  that  the  labor  employed  in  the 
production  of  same  in  this  country  shall  be  protected  against  the 
cheaper  labor  in  the  same  industry  in  foreign  countries. 

Sixth.  Sal  soda:  Under  the  McKinley  law  this  chemical  had  a  duty 
of  one-fourth  cent  a  pound  specific;  it  was  reduced  under  the  Wilson 
bill  to  one-eighth  cent  a  pound  specific.  We  ask  its  restoration  to  one- 
fourth  cent  a  pound  specific.  No  valid  reason  could  be  given  for  the 
reduction  made  by  the  Wilson  bill  in  the  duty  provided  by  the  McKin- 
ley bill.  At  one-fourth  cent  per  pound  there  would  be  the  minimum 
of  adequate  protection  to  these  industries  in  this  country,  in  view  of 
the  cost  of  labor  in  this  country  as  compared  with  the  cost  in  similar 
industries  in  European  countries.  There  had  been  no  such  reduction 
in  the  cost  of  manufacture  in  this  country  as  to  warrant  any  such  reduc- 
tion of  duty  as  was  made  by  the  Wilson  bilL  and  the  conditions  that 
existed  warranting  the  duty  when  the  McKinley  bill  was  passed  are 
the  same  conditions,  substantially,  as  exist  to-day. 

Seventh.  Muriate  of  ammonia:  Under  the  McKinley  bill  this  chem- 
ical had  a  specific  duty  of  three-fourths  of  a  cent  a  pound;  under  the 
Wilson  bill  it  was  put  on  the  free  list.  No  good  reason  was  given  why 
it  should  be  put  on  the  free  list  or  kept  on  the  free  list.  We  ask  that 
it  shall  be  taken  from  the  free  list  and  a  specific  duty  of  one-half  cent  a 
pound  be  placed  on  it.  This  is  the  minimum  duty  in  order  to  secure  its 
profitable  manufacture  in  this  country  in  view  of  the  price  paid  labor,  as 
compared  with  labor  in  the  same  industry  in  European  countries. 

We  also  request  the  committee  to  insert  a  provision  in  the  bill  that 
whenever  any  foreign  country  imposes  a  duty  on  any  chemical  manu- 
factured in  and  shipped  from  this  country  to  that  country  that  a  like 
duty  shall  be  imposed  by  this  country  on  the  same  chemical  made  in 
that  country  and  shipped  to  this  country,  but  in  no  case  shall  the  duty 
imposed  by  this  country  be  less  than  the  duty  on  said  chemical  under 
the  law. 

We  have  given  the  foregoing  very  careful  consideration.  We  appre- 
ciate the  desire  of  the  committee  to  construct  a  law  that  will  be  fair 
aud  just  in  its  operation  and  will  not  merit  the  criticism  of  being  pro- 
hibitive in  its  character,  or  unwise  or  unfair  in  the  amount  of  duty  it 
imposes.  We  have  had  an  experience  of  over  fifty  years  in  the  chem- 
ical business,  aud  are  one  of  the  largest  concerns  in  this  country.  We 
desire  certainty  of  policy  for  the  future  in  the  business  in  which  we  are 
engaged.  We  have  named  the  minimum  amount  of  duty  which  ought 
to  be  imposed  for  the  purpose  of  securing  adequate  revenue  to  the 
Government  and  such  protection  as  will  equal  the  difference  paid  to 
the  wage  earner  in  foreign  countries  in  the  same  industries,  and  no 
more.  The  duties  thus  requested  by  us  will  not  prevent  or  prohibit 
fair  competition  from  other  countries  in  the  same  product;  they  will 
not  enable  us,  or  any  manufacturer,  to  earn  an  unfair  profit,  but  will 
simply  place  us  on  an  equality  as  to  wages  paid  in  the  effort  of  the 
American  manufacturer  to  secure,  supply,  and  retain  the  home  market 
for  his  products. 

Being  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  operation  of  the  McKinley  and 
prior  tariff  laws  on  these  chemicals,  and  also  of  the  Wilson  bill  and 
the  changes  it  produced,  we  ask  that  this  committee  take  action  on 
the  chemicals  named  in  this  statement  and  give  the  business  the  relief 
it  needs  by  the  enactment  of  these  fair,  just,  and  reasonable  provisions 
and  duties. 

The  Grasselli  Chemical  Company, 
By  0.  A.  Grasselli,  President 
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BBOMTNTB. 

(Free  list,  paragraph  421.) 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  January  5, 1897. 
Dear  Sib:  T  understand  that  yon  are  fully  acquainted  with  the  bro- 
mine interests  along  the  Ohio  River.  You  know  what  it  is  for  these  men 
to  eke  out  a  simple  living  from  their  bromine  plants.  The  tendency  is 
to  cut  prices  for  the  sake  of  effecting  sales,  and  thus  they  bring  ruin 
upon  themselves.  For  the  purpose  of  bettering  their  condition  they 
have  ail  consented  to  pool  their  interests,  limit  their  production,  and 
secure  enough  remuneration  by  this  method  to  keep  body  and  soul 
together.  It  is  felt  by  many  who  have  watched  this  interest  and  are 
related  to  it,  that  it  would  be  but  a  measure  of  simple  justice  to  have  a 
tariff  upon  all  imported  bromine  and  bromides,  so  that  the  foreign  man- 
ufacturers would  not  be  in  a  position  to  dictate  terms  and  keep  its  hand 
on  the  neck  of  the  bromine  producers  here.  May  I  ask  your  considera- 
tion of  this  matter  and  your  interest  to  the  end  that  in  the  new  tariff 
bill  provision  for  ample  duty  on  bromine  and  bromides  may  be  made. 
It  is  but  fair  to  say  that  a  duty  of  any  amount,  no  difference  how  high, 
would  not  affect  the  selling  price  to  the  purchaser  here.  Only  a  given 
quantity  of  bromine  can  be  sold  each  year,  and  so  little  of  it  would  be 
used  by  any  single  one  that  any  simple  difference  would  not  be  notice- 
able. The  great  object  would  be  in  putting  American  producers  in  a 
better  position  as  regards  the  German  producers. 

The  control  there  of  the  bittern  and  their  longer  experience  and 
cheaper  methods  of  manufacture  enable  them  to  make  the  product  for 
less  money  than  the  American  manufacturer.    Their  large  plants  would 
enable  them  to  make  not  only  the  quantity  used  in  their  own  countries 
but  every  ounce  that  could  be  used  in  this  country  as  well.    The  great- 
est danger  to-day  for  the  bromine  producers  lies  with  the  German  pro- 
ducers, for  they  may  at  any  time  flood  the  country  and  shove  the  local 
producers  out  of  existence.    I  trust  that  you  will  do  all  that  you  can 
to  bring  about  the  placing  of  a  duty  upon  imported  bromine  and  bro- 
mides that  will  protect  our  small  bromine  interests  at  home. 

B.  E.  Helman. 

BORAX  A3STD  BOKACIC  ACID. 

(Paragraphs  2  and  10.) 
STATEMENT  OF  KB.  HEHRY  KBEBS,  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Monday,  December  28, 1896. 

Mr.  Kbebs.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee:  We  are 
plain  business  people  and  have  not  great  facility  for  speech,  and  in 
order  to  be  quite  brief,  if  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  read  not  the  entire 
manuscript  but  a  page  or  two : 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 
We  appear  before  you  on  behalf  of  the  borate  and  borax  miners  and 
manufacturers  of  the  States  of  California  and  Nevada.  We  are  plain 
people  of  business,  we  speak  for  ourselves  and  promise  to  be  brief. 
We  beg  first,  gentlemen,  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  tariff  act  of 
1894,  Schedule  A,  page  4,  which  gives  the  rate  of  duty  on  boraoic  acid 
3  cents  per  pound.  We  also  invite  your  notice  to  page  5,  where  you 
will  find  borax,  crude,  or  borate  of  soda,  2  cents  per  pound;  borate  of 
lime,  1J  cents  per  pound;  refined  borax,  2  cents  per  pound. 
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We  submit  fot  your  consideration  and  decision,  and  would  respect- 
fully ask  that  the  foregoing  be  changed  to  the  following  more  explicit 
and  better  classified  list  and  increase,  and  beg  leave  to  show  you  why 
we  ask  such  changes,  as  follows: 

BORATES  AND  BORAX* 

Gents. 

Borate  of  soda.., .....„•. .per  pound..  3 

Borate  of  lime   containing  not  more  than  44  per  cent  of  anhydrous  boraoio 

acid per  pound. .  3 

Borate  of  lime  artificially  treated,  or  containing  more  than  44  per  cent  of  anhy- 
drous boracic  acid per  pound..  4 

Borax do —  4 

Anhydrous  borax do 5 

Boracic  acid do 5 

Anhydrous  boracic  acid do 6 

Borax  or  boracic  acid  forming  the  component  parts  of  any  article 
shall  be  charged  the  duty  specified  for  each  respectively  in  direct 
importation. 

The  manufactured  product  of  these  mines,  namely,  borax  and  boracic 
acid,  is  comparatively  a  new  article  of  American  commerce. 

The  method  of  refining  borax  was  originally  possessed  as  a  great 
secret  by  the  Venetians  and  Dutch,  but  is  now  practiced  in  several 
European  countries,  and  latterly  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Though  still  a  small  industry  with  us,  as  represented  in  volume  and 
money  value,  it  came  into  life  and  under  the  beneficent  tariff  regula- 
tions from  1883  to  1893,  so  that  the  production  rose  from  about  2,000 
tons  to  about  6,000  tons. 

Borax  and  boracic  acid  are  not  only  useful  and  valuable,  but  are,  in 
fact,  indispensable  in  the  industrial  arts  and  manufactures  of  our  coun- 
try, inasmuch  as  they  stand  at  the  very  basis  of  some  of  our  most 
important  home  manufactures,  such  as  granite  ironware,  porcelain 
ironware,  pottery,  and  glass-edge  tools,  for  fluxing  and  forge  use,  pre- 
servalines,  starch,  and  meat  packing,  for  without  this  essential  agency 
some  of  these  industries  would  have  no  existence. 

The  specific  duties  now  in  force  upon  the^B  products  are  as  follows: 

Borax,  crude,  or  borate  of  soda,  2  cents  per  pound;  borate  of  lime, 
1£  cents  per  pound;  refined  borax,  2  cents  per  pound;  boracic  acid,  3 
cents  per  pound. 

These  duties  are  not  only  inadequate,  but  should  be  laid  in  propor- 
tion to  the  per  cent  of  boracic  acid  contained  in  them,  as  this  acid  is 
the  only  ingredient  of  value  in  all  borates. 

We  have  failed  to  secure  just  recognition  of  this  important  fact  in 
previous  tariffs:  hence  we  now  come  before  you  to  show  why  this 
should  be  provided  for  in  a  revision  and  different  rating  of  duties. 

Under  the  operations  of  the  present  tariff  the  American  miners  and 
producers  have  been  deprived  of  full  one-half  of  their  home  market,  and 
this  not  altogether  because  the  duties  were  lowered,  as  because  under  the 
name  of  crude  borate  of  lime  a  calcined,  concentrated,  and  artificially 
treated  material  direct  from  Asia  Minor,  which  contains  a  very  high 
per  cent  of  boric  acid,  has  been  the  bulk  of  foreign  importations. 

This  in  the  crude  state  is  treated  at  the  mines  near  Panderma  by 
crushing,  roasting,  and  separating  and  settling  in  reservoirs  and  again 
roasting  to  eliminate  all  traces  of  water.  Thus  processed,  this  is  no 
longer  a  raw  material,  but  highly  concentrated  product  of  partial  manu- 
facture (which  is,  in  its  raw  state,  of  exceeding  richness),  so  that  each 
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pound  of  this  treated  article  will  make  nearly  1£  pounds  of  refined 
borax.  The  duty  on  crude  borate  of  lime  being  1£  cents  per  pound,  this 
6tu£f,  being  raised  from  36  and  44  per  cent  to.  54  and  60  per  cent,  pays 
in  reality  only  about  1  cent  per  pound  in  duty,  thereby  evading  payment 
of  revenue  due  th6  Government  and  bringing  upon  the  American  pro- 
ducers loss  aud  impending  ruin. 

To  show  the  increase  and  disturbing  effect  of  these  importations,  we 
may  state  the  entire  quantity  of  borate  of  lime  imported  in  forty-eight 
months  under  the  McKinley  law  amounted  to  1,167,465  pounds,  while 
for  twenty-seven  months  endiug  December  1, 1896,  they  amounted  to 
10,147,254  pounds.  Of  this  latter  quantity  about  10,000,000  pounds, 
owing  to  its  enhanced  value  by  artificial  treatments,  was  equivalent  to 
about  15,000,000  pounds  of  actual  borax,  being  ten  times  as  much  as 
was  imported  under  the  McKinley  law,  and  paid  a  duty  of  only  $152,208, 
whereas  at  its  true  value  the  duty  should  have  been  $228,312,  thus 
depriving  the  Government  of  over  $75,000  revenue. 

In  the  analogous  produce  (boracic  acid)  the  imports  in  the  same 
period  under  the  McKinley  law  amounted  to  2,326,940  pounds,  duty 
paid,  at  5  cents  per  pound,  $116,347,  while  under  the  Wilson  and  Gorman 
law  for  twenty-seven  months  the  imports  were  1,591,993  pounds,  afford- 
ing the  Government  a  revenue  of  $47,759  at  3  cents  per  pound,  showing 
a  relative  falling  off  of  revenue  under  the  present  law,  although  not  in 
quantity  imported,  for  it  averaged  24  tons  per  month  under  the  McKin- 
ley law  and  30  tons  per  month  under  the  present  law,  or  an  average 
duty  per  month  under  the  former  of  $2,424  and  under  the  present  law 
only  $1,843. 

The  chief  sufferers  from  these  evasions  of  duties  and  heavy  importa- 
tions are  the  smaller  miners  and  producers  (a  number  of  whom  we  most 
directly  represent),  as  some  of  them  for  nearly  two  years  past  have  had 
their  mines  and  works  closed,  leaving  the  business  to  but  a  few 
home  manufacturers,  to  an  English  borax  syndicate,  and  one  wealthy 
importing  house. 

These  sufferers  are  now  your  humble  petitioners  for  relief. 

The  total  annual  production  of  borax  alone  in  the  United  States  is 
about  20,000,000  pounds,  or  10,000  tons,  which  can  be  more  than  sup- 
plied by  the  American  producers  without  foreign  aid. 

We  therefore  pray  for  a  revision  of  the  law,  embracing  a  new  classi- 
fication and  a  new  scale  of  duties,  in  the  interest  of  our  home  produc- 
ers and  a  just  revenue  to  the  Government. 

We  ask  that  duties  be  fixed  as  follows,  to  wit: 

BORATES  AND  BORAX. 

Cents. 

Borate  of  sod* per  pound..  3 

Borate  of  lime  containing  not  more  than  44  per  oent  of  anhydrous  boracic  acid, 
borate  of  lime  artificially  heated,  or  containing  more  than  44  per  cent  of 

anhydrous  boracic  acid per  pound..  4 

Borax do 4 

Anhydrous  borax do....  5 

Boracic  acid do 5 

Anhydrous  boracic  acid do 6 

Borax  or  boracic  acid  forming  the  component  parts  of  any  article 
shall  be  charged  the  duty  specified  for  each,  respectively,  in  direct 
importation. 

Thanking  you,  gentlemen  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  for 
the  attentive  hearing  accorded  us,  and  respectfully  asking  that  in 
formulating  any  proposed  tariff  legislation  you  may  give  favorable  con- 
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sideration  to  the  subject  of  our  request,  and  asking  further  privilege  of 
submitting  in  a  few  days  a  fuller  and  more  detailed  statement  touching 
borates  and  borax,  we  have  the  pleasure  to  remain, 
Yours,  with  great  respect, 

H.  Kbebs,  Jk., 
Representing  the  Borate  and  Borax  Miners  and  Producers 

of  the  States  of  California  and  Nevada. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  This  new  classification  you  suggest  contains  items 
not  heretofore  mentioned  in  the  tariff  billf 

Mr.  Kbebs.  We  have  no  new  articles,  simply  a  new  classification. 
We  do  that,  as  will  be  shown,  with  the  view  that  under  the  name  of 
borate  of  lime  this  treated  and  highly  calcined  article  is  coming  in 
because  of  the  defect  in  the  law  as  it  stands  saying  that  this  is  borate 
of  lime,  whereas  it  is  a  highly  concentrated  article.  We  are  simply 
asking  for  a  classification  that  will  prevent  the  avoidance  and  evasion 
of  the  duty.  We  ask  it  for  the  purpose  of  affording  a  measure  of  pro- 
tection to  the  home  producers  and  to  prevent  evasions  of  the  law,  from 
which  we  are  sufferers. 

The  Chairman.  And  to  protect  the  revenue  t 

Mr.  Kbebs.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  an  interest  in  our  Government  as  well 
as  any  others. 

Mr.  Evans.  Just  for  information,  borax,  if  I  understand,  is  the  base 
of  all  these  various  things  you  have  mentioned  Y 

Mr.  Kbebs.  Boracio  acid  is  the  base.  In  other  words,  it  is  the  essen- 
tial ingredient. 

Mr.  Evans.  Have  you  figured  to  see  whether  the  rate  of  duty  upon 
the  quantity  of  boracic  acid  in  each  preparation  would  be  the  same 
upon  the  quantity  of  boracic  acid  in  each  of  these  articles  you  have 
mentioned  in  that  classification  f 

Mr.  Kbebs.  Yes.  sir;  as  nearly  as  it  is  possible  to  approximate  it. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  That  is  the  purpose  of  your  classification  f 

Mr.  Kbbbs.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  purpose  that  we  desire,  to  get  as 
near  as  possible  to  have  it  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  boracic  acid 
contained  in  each  of  these  products,  and  if  calcined  and  reduced  and 
concentrated  to  a  high  degree  we  take  the  amount  of  boracic  acid  con- 
tained by  percentages,  taking  it  at  44  per  cent,  say,  as  44  per  cent  is  the 
recognized  base  the  world  over  for  the  amount  of  boracic  acid  in  all 
calculations. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  natural  conditions  as  favorable  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  base  of  boracic  acid  in  this  country  as  any  other  f 

Mr.  Kbebs.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  only  the  question  of  labor  f 

Mr.  Kbebs.  That  is  all.  The  crude  product  represents  but  a  small 
part  of  the  manufactured  product ;  more  than  three-quarters  is  in  labor. 
Being  a  layman,  an  ordinary  business  man,  1  have  reduced  my  thoughts 
briefly  to  paper,  and  I  desire,  if  permitted,  to  submit  an  amended  paper 
giving  ample  statistics  from  the  custom-house.  Treasury  Department, 
showing  the  few  facts  stated  are  based  upon  the  actual  statistics  fur- 
nished by  the  Government. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  please  submit  a  subsequent  paper  covering 
the  facts  to  which  you  allude  f 

Mr,  MoMillin.  Do  you  estimate  that  the  schedule  which  you  propose 
would  yield  more  or  less  money  in  the  aggregate  to  the  Government  than 
the  one  existing  f 
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Mr.  Kbbbs.  I  believe  it  will  make  at  least  as  much  revenue  as  it 
is  under  this  present  law,  and  we  believe  tbat  it  would  save  a  large 
amount  of  evasion  of  duty. 

Mr.  MoMillin.  You  do  not  think,  however,  it  would  increase  the 
revenues? 

Mr.  Kbebs.  It  would  not  increase  the  revenues  to 

Mr.  MoMillin.  1  mean  in  the  aggregate  amount. 

Mr.  Kbebs.  Not  in  the  aggregate  amount  received,  but  we  think 
about  the  same  amount  of  duty  would  be  derived  from  it 

Mr.  MoMillin.  Would  it  increase  or  diminish  the  price  of  this  prod- 
uct to  the  consumer  in  this  country  f 

Mr.  Kbebs.  Yes,  it  will,  because 

Mr.  MoMillin.  If  your  contention  is  allowed,  the  effect  will  be  to 
yield  about  the  same  revenue  and  to  give  you  more  protection,  and  give 
a  greater  cost  to  the  consumers  in  this  country  f 

Mr.  Kbbbs.  Now,  in  order  to  cover  tbat  we  should  have  to  go  back 
and  cover  a  great  deal  of  ground.  The  American  producers  have 
brought  the  price  of  borax  down  from  25  and  30  cents.  While  it  main- 
tained prices  of  that  sort  the  interest  of  the  importers  was  to  maintain 
prices  and  not  to  encourage  producers  in  the  domestic  arts.  Many  of 
these  manufactures  have  sprung  from  the  fact  that  the  California  and 
Nevada  producers  reduced  the  price  of  borax  and  kindred  products  from 
25  cents  to  the  present  price  of  5  cents  a  pound— below  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction and  shipment  to  market.  We  can  not  live  at  that,  and  we 
think  we  are  entitled  to  demand  protection,  having  brought  the  price 
down  from  25  cents  to  5, 6.  and  S  cents  a  pound,  and  in  addition  to  tbat 
have  multiplied  many  otner  manufactures  which  are  of  exceedingly 
great  benefit  to  our  country. 

Mr.  MoMillin.  I  did  not  get  to  hear  your  first  remarks,  and  hence 
you  may  have  covered  it,  but  your  raw  material  is  obtained  how  far 
away  from  the  refineries  t 

Mr.  Kbebs.  In  some  cases  the  refinery  is  upon  the  ground.  The  one 
with  which  I  have  been  connected  for  fifteen  years  is  381  miles  from  San 
Francisco  south.  It  has  a  shipping  point  by  rail  that  is  72  miles  across 
the  Mojave  desert  to  the  deposit,  and  the  refinery  is  upon  the  ground. 
It  was  originally  put  there  because  there  seemed  to  be  ample  fuel  from 
the  grease  wood  and  sagebrush  around  about,  but  for  many  years  past 
that  has  been  consumed,  and  we  haul  fuel,  which  is  oil.  We  haul  water, 
and  we  carry  more  by  bulk  and  weight  to  the  works  than  we  bring  out. 

Mr.  MoMillin.  These  works  are  situated  that  distance  from  the  rail- 
road? 

Mr.  Kbebs.  Yes,  sir :  72  miles. 

Mr.  MoMillin.  And  it  has  to  be  hauled  across  the  country  72  miles, 
and  that  is  one  of  the  elements  you  want  to  overcome  by  protection? 

Mr.  Kbbbs.  We  are  not  alone. 

Mr.  McMillin.  But  that  is  one  of  the  elements  of  cost? 

Mr.  Kbbbs.  Yes,  sir;  but  it  has  to  be  considered  that  the  product  of 
tbat  place  is  of  sufficient  richness  to  overcome  some  of  the  advantages 
of  those  nearer  the  lines  of  railway  have,  though  all  have  been  at  great 
cost,  for  the  reason  that  this  is  the  product  of  a  desert  country.  It 
exists  nowhere  else  in  the  world.  That  is  something  which  can  not  be 
overcome.    I  thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  your  hearing. 
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ADDITIONAL  STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BT  MB.  HENRY  XBBBS,  OF 

SAN  FEANCIBCO. 

Washington,  Jcmuary  9, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

In  response  to  your  public  notice  that  hearings  would  be  granted  to 
persons  desiring  to  be  heard  on  the  tariff,  we  had  the  pleasure  of 
appearing  before  you  on  the  28th  ultimo  on  the  subject  of  borates, 
borax,  and  boracio  acid.  We  desire  rather  to  assist  the  committee 
than  to  burden  them  or  the  record,  but  as  the  determination  of  the 
relative  values  of  these  imports  is  technical  we  are  under  necessity  of 
entering  upon  details,  and  in  verification  of  our  general  statements 
referring  you  to  exhibits,  statistics,  and  public  documents.  We  desire 
to  show  that  under  the  present  tariff  law  there  has  been  a  loss  both  to 
the  Government  and  the  American  producers,  as  well  as  to  labor. 

The  present  duty  (tariff  act  1894,  Schedule  A)  on  boracic  acid  is  3 
cents  per  pound,  and  on  borax,  crude,  or  borate  of  soda,  2  cents  per 
pound;  borate  of  lime,  1£  cents  per  pound;  refined  borax,  2  cents  per 
pound.  We  respectfully  ask  for  an  increase  of  these  duties,  which  are 
inadequate,  and  for  a  more  explicit  and  better  classification  for  the 
benefit  alike  of  the  Government  and  the  American  miners  and  pro- 
ducers. This  new  classification  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  importation 
of  manufactured  products  as  crude  or  raw  materials,  which  evade  duty, 
as  we  shall  show. 

It  also  sets  forth  the  only  standard  for  imposing  a  duty  on  the  essen- 
tial and  valuable  ingredients  of  all  the  articles  specified,  namely,  the 
percentage  of  boracic  acid  contained  in  them.  This  principle  we  have 
never,  therefore,  had  recognized,  although  the  justice  of  such  contention 
must  seem  apparent.  In  this  connection  it  is  necessary  to  state  that 
at  the  first  hearing  we  presented  certain  rates  which  on  examination 
are  found  not  duly  proportional,  but  which  are  now  based  (so  far  as 
practicable)  on  the  following  certificate: 

CHEMIST'S  CEETIFICATE,  RELATIVE  VALUES,  ETC. 

Mr.  Hbnrt  Krkbs,  Jr. : 

In  reply  to  your  request  for  information  concerning  the  relative  values  of  borax, 
boric  arid,  and  crude  borate  material,  I  submit  the  following  statement: 

Borax,  or  biborate  of  soda,  crystallizes  from  cold  solutions  with  ten  molecules  of 
water  or  crystallisation.  Nag  B4  07  + 10  Hj  O.  Its  percentage  composition  is,  there- 
fore, as  follows: 

Percent. 

Soda(Na,0) 16.23 

Boric  anhydrid(BiOa) 86.66 

Water  (H20) 47.12 

Total 100 

The  essential  and  valuable  constituent  is,  of  course,  the  boric  anhydrid,  and  borax 
can  be  readily  and  cheaply  made  from  any  raw  material  containing  it.  The  same  is 
true*  of  borio  or  boracic  acid,  the  crystallized  article  of  commerce  containing  56.45 
per  oent  of  borio  anhydrid.  The  value  of  any  raw  or  crnde  material  used  as  a  source 
of  borio  acid  or  borax  is  measured  simply  by  its  content  of  boric  anhydrid,  the  sepa- 
ration being  made  with  equal  facility  irom  all  the  different  forms  in  which  it  occurs 
in  nature.  It  is  evident  that  the  only  just  and  equitable  mode  of  fixing  a  rate  of 
duty  upon  borax,  boric  acid,  and  crude  borate  material  is  by  means  of  a  schedule  rate 
upon  each  proportional  to  the  amount  of  boric  anhydrid  it  contains. 

The  principal  forms  of  crude  borate  material  are: 

1.  Borooalcite,  or  borate  of  lime  (a'f?"1"4?0)  imported  chiefly  from  Turkey 
under  the  name  of  Turkish  borate  of  lime.    It  is  theoretically  possible  for  this  mate- 
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rial  to  contain  as  high  as  71  per  oent  of  boric  anhydrid  if  it  contained  no  impuri- 
ties and  its  water  were  driven  off  by  calcination.  As  an  actual  fact,  it  contains 
over  50  per  cent  of  the  valuable  constituent,  as  shown  by  the  analysis  by  Thomas 
Price  <fc  Son  of  an  average  sample  of  an  importation. 

2.  Tuscan  crude  boric  acid,  imported  from  Italy,  contains  from  41  to  47  per  cent  of 
boric  anhydrid. 

3.  Native  borax,  bi borate  of  soda,  was  formerly  imported  from  Asia  under  the 
name  of  Tinea],  but  is  now  supplanted  by  the  above-named  forms.  It  never  con- 
tains more  than  96  per  cent  of  boric  anhydrid,  but  may  be  recrystallized  from  a  hot 
solution,  when  it  crystallizes  with  five  molecules  of  water  and  contains  48  per  cent 
of  boric  anhydrid. 

All9  or  nearly  all,  the  water  of  crystallization  may  be  driven  off  by  drying  or  cal- 
cining, when  it  would  contain  69  per  cent.  A  muoh  higher  rate  should  therefore  be 
placed  upon  the  dehydrated  or  dried  borax  than  upon  the  crystallized. 

If  the  duty  on  refined  borax  containing  36  per  cent  of  boracio  anhydrid  is  placed 
at  4  cents  per  pound,  the  proper  proportional  rate  for  other  compounds  containing 
this  constituent  would  be  as  follows : 

Cent*. 

Boracic  acid 6.22 

Borax,  or  biborate  of  soda 4.00 

Borax  (refined) 4.00 

Borax  (dehydrated  or  calcined) 7.66 

Borates,  or  other  crude  material,  according  to  the  actual  content  of  boracic 

anhydride,  which  may  be  as  high  as  70  per  cent,  giving  a  proportional  rate  of.  7. 89 
And  upon  Turkish  borate  of  lime  as  at  present  imported  and  containing  51  per 

eentof  boracic  anhydride 5.67 

Very  respectfully, 

C.  A.  Crampton,  M.  D.,  Chemist. 


Analysis  of  sample  of  borate  received  from  F.  M.  Smith,  esq. 

[Turkish  borate  of  lime.   Sample  of  6,360  bags  ex. M  eevie  "  imported  by  Chas.  Pfizer  &  Co.,  New  York.) 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  February  8, 1896. 

Per  oent. 

8ilicon  dioxide  and  insoluble 1.10 

Iron  ;ind  aluminium  oxides 62 

Calcium  oxide 36.61 

Magnesium  oxide 19 

Sulphur  trioxid*! 1.75 

Carbon  dioxide 55 

Water 8.11 

Boron  trioxidc 51.07 

Total 100 

Equivalent  in  ordinary  borax,  139.67  parts. 

Thomas  Price  &  Son. 


Still  well  &  Gladding, 
New  York,  January  6,  1897. 
Pacific  Coast  Borax  Company. 

Sirs:  The  term  boron-tri-oxide  is  a  chemical  term  meaning  the  same  thing  as 
boracic  acid  (anhydrous). 
The  chemical  symbol  is  B.03. 

Very  truly,  Stillwell  &  Gladding. 

In  the  act  of  1890  the  duty  on  refined  borax  was  5  cents  per  pound, 
while  nnder  the  act  of  1894  the  duty  on  borate  of  soda  and  refined 
borax  were  alike,  2  cents  per  pound,  and  the  more  valuable  article, 
borate  of  lime,  was  1£  cents  per  pound.  These  duties  were  arbitrarily 
fixed  in  the  course  of  legislation.  Taking  for  the  basis  of  calculation 
4  cents  per  pound  on  refined  borax,  we  have  ratios  as  above.    This  basis 
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is  fixed  because  we  do  not  so  much  fear  competition  with  Europe  as 
the  semicivilized  and  serf  labor  of  Asiatic  Turkey  and  a  product  pre- 
pared with  express  design  to  evade  duties.  We  therefore  submit  the 
following  revised  paragraph,  based  upon  proportional  or  relative  values : 

Bate$  of  duty  asked. 

Cento. 

Boracic  acid per  pound.:  6 

Boracic  acid  wholly  or  partly  dehydrated do S 

Borax  or  biborate  of  soda do....  4 

Refined  borax • do....  4 

Borax,  dehydrated  or  oalcined do....  7 

Borates,  borate  of  soda,  or  borate  of  lime  or  other  borate  material  containing 

less  than  36  per  cent  of  boracic  anhydrid per  ponnd. .  3 

Containing  more  than  36  per  cent  of  boraoio  anhydrid do....  4 

All  articles,  compounds,  and  preparations  of  which  boracic  acid, 
refined  or  powdered  borax,  are  a  component  part  of  chief  value  (not 
specially  provided  for  in  this  act),  shall  be  subject  to  a  duty  not  less 
than  that  imposed  upon  boracic  acid. 

HOW  THE  PRESENT  LAW  IS  EVADED, 

Under  the  operations  of  the  present  tariff  the  American  miners  and 
producers  have  been  deprived  of  about  30  per  cent  of  their  market, 
and  this  is  not  altogether  because  the  duties  were  lowered,  since  under 
the  name  of  crude  borate  of  lime,  a  calcined,  concentrated,  and  arti- 
ficially treated  material  (dehydrated)  direct  from  Asia  Minor  has  been 
the  bulk  of  foreign  importations.  This,  in  a  crude  state,  is  treated 
at  the  mines  near  Panderma,  in  Asiatic  Turkey  by.  crushing,  roasting, 
separating,  and  settling  in  reservoirs,  and  again  roasting  to  eliminate 
all  traces  of  water.  Thus  processed,  this  is  no  longer  a  raw  material, 
but  a  highly  concentrated  product  of  partial  manufacture,  so  that  each 
pound  of  this  prepared  article  will  make  nearly  1£  pounds  of  refined 
borax. 

The  present  duty  on  crude  borate  of  lime  being  1J  cents  per  pound, 
this  material  being  raised  from  36  and  44  per  cent  to  54  and  60  per  cent, 
pays  in  realty  only  about  1  cent  per  pound  in  duty,  thereby  evading 
payment  of  revenue  due  the  Government  and  bringing  upon  the  Amer- 
ican producers  loss  and  impending  ruin. 

To  show  the  increase  and  disturbing  effect  of  these  importations,  we 
may  state  that  the  entire  quantity  of  borate  of  lime  imported  into  the 
port  of  New  York  in  forty-eight  months  under  the  act  of  1890  amounted 
to  1,167,465  pounds,  while  for  twenty-seven  months  ending  December  1, 
1896,  under  the  act  of  1894,  they  amounted  to  10,147,354  pounds.  Of  this 
latter  quantity  about  10,000,000  pounds,  owing  to  its  enhanced  value  by 
artificial  treatment  as  set  forth  above,  was  equivalent  to  about  14,000,000 
pounds  of  actual  borax,  being  nearly  ten  times  as  much  within  half  the 
time  as  was  imported  under  the  act  of  1890,  and  paid  a  duty  of  only 
$152,208;  whereas  at  its  true  value,  the  duty  should  have  been 
$213,091.20  thus  depriving  the  Government  of  $60,883.20  revenue. 

In  the  analagous  and  more  valuable  product  (boracic  acid)  the  im- 
ports of  the  same  period  under  the  act  of  1890  amounted  to  2,326,940 
X>ounds  with  a  duty  of  5  cents  per  pound,  and  paid  $116,347,  while 
under  the  act  of  1890  for  twenty-seven  months  the  imports  were 
1,591 ,993  pounds,  yielding  the  Government  a  revenue  of  $47,759  at  3 
cents  per  pound,  showing  relative  falling  off  of  revenue  under  the  pres- 
ent law,  although  not  in  quantity  imported,  for  it  averaged  24  tons  per 
month  under  the  act  of  1890,  and  30  tons  per  month  under  the  present 
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law;  or  an  average  duty  per  month  under  the  former  of  $2,424  and 
under  the  present  law  only  $1,843. 

Thefollo  wing  table  shows  the  rates  of  duties  imposed  since  the  articles 
were  first  enumerated  in  the  tariff  laws: 


Date  of  acts. 

Bormcio  add. 

Borax,  orade. 

Borax,  reniied. 

Berate  of  lima. 

AnnstSO,  1843 

Jul?  30.  1846 

20  per  cent 

25  peroent...... 

25  peroent. 

....\do 

20^ percent.... ........ 

Harch3,  1857 

do 

12  peroent. 
10  per  cent. 
5  oenta  per  lb. 
Free. 

March  2,  1861 

Free 

Free 

8eenUper  lb... 
16  oenta  per  lb.. 
....  do 

July  14,  1862 

5  oenta  per  lb 

5eenUperlb... 
Free 

June  6, 1872.  .•••••••••. 

Free 

March  3, 1883 

Commercial,  4  oenu 
per  lb;  pure,  6  oenta 
per  lb. 

5  cent*  per  lb......... 

3  oenta  per  lb... 
do 

6  oenta  per  lb... 
do 

8  oenta  per  Ik 
Do. 

October  1, 1890 

August  28, 1894 

3  cents  per  lb ......... 

2  oenu  per  lb . . . 

2  oenta  per  lb... 

1|  oenu  par  Ik 

Table  of  imporU  of  borax,  crude,  entered  for  consumption  for  thefteoal  year*  ending  June 

30, 1867,  to  1896. 


Borax,  crude. 

Fiscal  year  ended 
J  una  10— 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Bate  of  duty. 

Duty  col- 
looted. 

Value  per 
pound. 

EtuiTalent 

ad  valorem 

rate. 

1867.........— .... 

5,672 

22,293 

64,822 

2,616 

5 

688 

55 

286 

142 

4 

33 

455 

82,642 

40 

643,967 

837,688 

8711.00 

2,985.00 

8,011.33 

822.00 

1.00 

78.00 

12.00 

61.00 

84.00 

1.00 

8.80 

38.60 

9,050.00 

6.00 

18,659.00 

15,648.00 

6  oenu  par  lb 

do™ 

8283.00 

1,114.66 

2,741.10 

130.80 

.25 

Cbntf. 

0.126 
.183 
.150 
.125 
.20 
.132 
.219 
.218 
.84 
.25 
.115 
.085 
.11 
.16 
.026 
.046 

PereenL 
40 

1868  ............... 

87.69 

]869 - 

. . . . .GO  ...*.•....*. 

.....do  ...... ...... 

do 

Free  of  duty..... . 

34.26 

1870 - 

40.62 

1871 

25 

Ig74 

Free. 

Ig77 

do........".. 

Free. 

1878 

do 

8  oenu  per  lb 

do  ............ 

.....do  ............ 

do 

i"ii" 

.12 

.99 

18.65 

2,479.26 

1.20 

16,819.01 

6,753.76 

1*84  ..........  —  .•- 

12.53 

18B8 

12 

1*87 

26.06 

]8gg 

85.36 

J891... 

do 

27.89 

1892  ............... 

do 

20 

1893 

do 

2  oenU  per  lb  .... 

119.47 

1805 

43.16 

1896 

There  was  imported  in  the  year  1867  5,672  pounds,  at  an  average 
value  of  12.6  cents  per  pound,  and  in  1895  there  was  imported  337,688 
pounds,  at  an  average  value  of  4.6  cents  per  pound. 
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Statement  of  refined  borax  imported  for  the  fiscal  yean  ended  June  80,  1867  to  1896, 

inolurive. 


Borax,  refined. 

Fiscal  year  ended 
June  30— 

Pound*. 

Value. 

Bate  of  duty. 

Dnty  col- 
lected. 

Value  per 
pound. 

Equivalent 

aa  valorem 

rate. 

1867 

49,652 

79,183 

89,696 

97.078 

134,927 

85,642 

9,284 

8,860 

5,153 

8,145 

8,500 

8,492 

8,472 

15,278 

4,136 

15,710 

5,611 

7, 332 

240 

4.6J5 

8,731 

4,705 

5,642 

2.302 

10,725 

3.970 

11,230 

1,812 

/                U 
\        612,656 

11,876 

$6,601.60 

10,127.00 

12, 799. 00 

14,511.28 

20,705.24 

6,288.00 

2, 152. 00 

1,253.00 

L  224. 15 

691.85 

676.10 

514.00 

490.00 

2,011.00 

865.50 

8,774.00 

1, 859. 00 

1,601.50 

41.00 

769.52 

439.00 

600.00 

684.60 

275.00 

1,062.00 

426.00 

1,827.00 

225.00 

11.00 

26,418.00 

795. 62 

lOocntaper  lb 

do 

$4,965.20 

7. 918. 30 

8, 969. 50 

9,707.80 

13, 492. 70 

8,554.20 

928.40 

886.00 

515.30 

314.50 

350.00 

849.20 

847.20 

1,527.80 

413.60 

1, 571. 00 

561.10 

366.60 

12.00 

231.25 

186.55 

235.27 

282.10 

115. 10 

636.25 

198.60 

661.50 

90.60 

8.70 

12,253.12 

227.52 

Cent*. 
0.182 
.127 
.142 
.151 
.153 
.176 
.231 
.824 
.237 
.22 
.198 
.147 
.141 
.181 
.209 
.24 
.242 
.231 
.171 
.166 
.117 
.128 
.121 
.119 
.099 
.107 
.118 
.124 
.15 
.043 
.07 

Pereent. 
75.21 

1868 

78.19 

1869 

do 

70.01 

1870 

do 

66.90 

1871 

do 

65.16 

1872 

do 

66.68 

1873 

do 

43.14 

1874 

do 

80.80 

1875 

do 

42.09 

1876 

do 

45.49 

1877 

do 

61.77 

1878 

do 

67.92 

1879 

do 

70.86 

1880 

do 

76.99 

1881 

do 

47.79 

1882 

do 

41.68 

1883 

do 

41.29 

1884 

5  cent*  per  lb 

do.. 

21.67 

1885 

29.27 

1886 

do 

80.05 

1887 

do 

42.49 

1888 

do 

89.21 

1889 

do 

41.21 

1890 

do 

41.85 

1801 

do 

50.49 

1892 

do 

46.60 

1803 

do 

42.31 

1894 

do 

40.26 

do 

83.64 

1896 

2  cents  per  lb 

do 

46.38 
28.58 

The  table  of  boracic  acid  imported  into  the  United  States  for  the 
fiscal  years  1867  to  1884  shows  the  following: 


Boracio  acid  (of  all  kinds). 

Fiscal  year  ended 
June  80— 

Founds. 

Value. 

Bate  of  duty. 

Duty  col- 
lected. 

Value  per 
pound. 

Equivalent 

ad  valorem 

rate. 

1867 

770,756 

243,993 

988,033 

1, 166, 145 

1,204,049 

1,103,974 

1,222,006 

233,955 

41,742 

137,518 

107,468 

178,798 

806,462 

243,733 

187,053 

536, 334 

4, 334, 432 

$78,398.00 

22, 845. 00 

109, 974. 00 

173, 806. 00 

185, 477. 00 

191,575.00 

255, 186. 00 

52, 752. 00 

6,280.00 

15,711.00 

11,231.00 

14, 925. 00 

21,888.00 

18, 473. 00 

15, 771  00 

71, 843. 00 

580, 171. 00 

6  cents  per  lb 

do  ............ 

$38,537.80 
12, 199. 65 
49,401.65 
58, 307. 25 
60,202.45 
55, 198. 70 

Ointt. 
0.096 
.092 
.11 
.148 
.154 
.171 
.208 
.226 
.16 
.114 
.105 
.085 
.071 
.076 
.084 
.133 
.134 

Per  cent. 
52.51 

1868 

53.40 

I860 

do 

44.92 

1870 

do 

83.56 

1871 

.....do  .•••........ 

do 

32.46 

1872 

28.81 

1873 

Free  of  duty...... 

Free. 

1874 

do...... 

Free. 

1875 

do 

Free. 

1876 

do 

Free. 

1877 

do 

Free. 

1878 

do 

Free. 

1879 

do 

Free. 

1880 

do 

Free. 

18S1 

Free. 

1882 

do ' 

Free. 

1883 

do I 

Free. 

i 

The  price  in  1867  was  9}  cents  per  pound,  when  it  was  subject  to  a 
duty  of  5  cents  per  pound,  and  when  placed  upon  the  free  list  by  the  act 
of  1872  the  price  went  up  to  20.8  cents  per  pound,  aud  the  importations 
in  1883,  the  last  year  it  was  on  the  free  list,  the  price  fell  to  13.4  cents 
per  pound. 
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The  table  following  exhibits  a  steady  increase  of  importations  of 
"commercial"  and  "pure"  boracic  acid  from  1884  to  1891: 


Boracio  acid,  commercial. 

Fiscal  year  ended 
June  30— 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Sate  of  duty. 

Duty 
collected. 

Value  ner 
pound. 

Equivalent 
ad  valo- 
rem rate. 

1884 

42,900.25 

42.165 
393.832 
341,446 
450,845 
624,321 
762,952 
152,093 

$4,193.00 
3, 208. 00 
22, 462. 00 
16,965.00 
24,056.00 
82,502.00 
35,913.00 
7,975.00 

4  cent*  per  lb 

do 

$1,716.01 
1,686.00 
15, 753. 28 
13,657.84 
18,393.80 
24, 972. 84 
30,518.08 
6,083.72 

Cents. 

.098 

.076 

.056 

.05 

.052 

.052 

.047 

.052 

Percent. 

40.93 

1885 

52.57 

1886 

do 

70.13 

1887 

.....do  ............ 

do ............ 

do 

80.51 

1888 

76.46 

1889 

76.83 

1890 

. . .  .  *QO  ..«...«•«... 

.....do  ............ 

84.97 

1891s 

76.80 

==^s^sr 

Boracic  acid,  pure. 

Fiscal  year  ended 
June  30 — 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Bate  of  duty. 

Duty 
collected. 

Value  ner 
pound. 

Equlvalen 
aid  valo- 
rem rate. 

1884 

1,611.50 

6.352 
36,823 
34.738 
27,932.25 
52,415 
104,850 
39,394 

$301.00 
827.00 
8,775.91 
2,920.00 
2,338.00 
4,312.00 
8,054.00 
2,906.00 

6  cents  per  lb 

do.. 

$80.68 
317.60 
1,841.15 
1,  736. 90 
1,396.62 
2, 62D.  75 
5, 242. 50 
1,969.70 

Cents. 

.187 

.13 

.103 

.084 

.084 

.082 

.077 

.074 

Per  cent 
26.77 

1885 

38.40 

1886 

do 

48.75 

ii«7 

do 

59.48 

1888 

.....do  ............ 

do 

59.74 

1889 

60.77 

1*90 

65.09 

1891a 

.....do  ..... •■*••.. 

67.68 

a  Three  months. 


By  the  act  of  October  1, 1890,  boracic  acid,  being  subject  to  a  single 
duty  of  5  cents  per  pound,  and  under  the  act  of  August  28, 1894,  to  a 
duty  of  3  cents  per  pound. 


Boracio  acid  (of  all  kinds). 

Fiscal  year  ended 
June  30— 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Bate  of  duty. 

Duty 
collected. 

Value  per 
pound. 

Equivalent 
ad  valo- 
rem rate. 

1891 

a  475, 877. 60 

701,625 

771,776 

292,990 
€  85,172 
)  839. 982 

556,769 

$30,188.15 
39,418.00 
40,568.00 
19,282.00 
4,316.00 
87,740.50 
21,899.00 

6  cents  per  lb 

do 

$23,768.88 
35, 081. 25 
38, 588. 75 
14,649.50 
4, 258. 60 
25,199.46 
16,673.07 

Cents. 
.063 
.056 
.053 
.066 
.051 
.045 
.04 

Percent, 
78.87 

1892 

89 

1893 

do 

95.12 

1494 

do 

75.96 

1895 

do 

98.67 

1898 

3  cents  per  lb 

do 

66.77 
76.14 

a  Kino  months. 
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Borate  of  soda  or  borate  of  lime  was  subject  to  a  duty,  under  net  of 
October  1, 1890,  of  3  cents  per  pound  and  was  reduced  to  1&  cents  by 
the  act  of  August  28, 1894.  The  importations  are  nearly  ten  times  the 
imports  of  the  year  1894. 


Borate  of  soda  or  borate  of  lime. 

Fiscal  year  ended 
June  30— 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Rate  of  duty. 

Duty 
collooted. 

Value  per 
pound. 

Equivalent 

aa  valorem 

rate. 

1870 

83,520 

45,800 

22,500 

22.122 

20,008 

381.500 

441,006 

/      a  09.  720 

\    8.700.053 

4,307,100 

$1, 086. 00 

2.248.00 

800.00 

742.00 

800.00 

8,031.00 

11,427.00 

2. 700. 00 

87,255.00 

104,951.50 

Soentsner  lb 

do.. 

$1,676.45 
2,280.00 
1, 125. 00 

Qmt». 
.049 
.047 
.035 
.034 
.027 
.026 
.026 
.027 
.023 
.024 

PwcenU 

100.63 

1871 

101.50 

1872 

do 

140.62 

18*) 

Free  of  duty...... 

Free. 

1890 

8  cents  per  lb 

do.. 

888.24 
0,945.27 
13,231.98 
2,991.60 
56,954.30 
64, 606. 52 

111.03 

1891 

115.23 

1804 

do 

115.70 

1895 

do 

1}  cents  per  lb.... 
do 

110.89 

1806 

65.27 
61.56 

a  Two  months. 

The  proposed  relative  rate  of  duty  on  borate  of  lime  would  no 
doubt  result  in  a  falling  off  in  the  importations,  but  there  would  prob- 
ably still  be  sufficient  imported  to  maintain  a  fair  amount  of  revenue 
from  so  exceptional  a  source,  and  the  $60,883.20  evaded  for  the  past 
two  years  must  be  either  paid  to  the  Government  as  an  increased  rev- 
enue or  the  product  bought  at  home,  to  the  benefit  of  American  laborers 
and  producers. 

As  an  evidence  of  good  faith,  the  American  miners  have  offered  and 
stand  ready  to  supply  this  raw  material  to  contracting  parties  at  the 
foreign  price,  plus  the  ruling  rate  of  duty.  The  chief  sufferers  from 
these  evasions  of  duties  and  heavy  importations  are  the  smaller  miners 
and  producers  (a  number  of  whom  I  most  directly  represent),  as  some 
of  them  for  nearly  a  year  have  had  their  works  closed,  leaving  the  bus- 
iness to  but  a  few  home  producers,  to  an  English  borax  syndicate,  and 
«,  few  importers.  These  sufferers  are  now  your  humble  petitioners  for 
relief! 


SEASONS  FOR  INCREASE  OF  DUTY. 

We  ask  this  revision  and  increase  of  duty  the  more  confidently  for  the 
reason  that,  having  cheapened  borax  and  boracic  acid  by  a  constantly 
increasing  production  under  reasonable  tariff  protection  from  1883  to 
1893,  and  placed  the  American  consumer  where  he  is  no  longer  depend- 
ent or  at  the  mercy  of  the  foreign  manufacturer  and  importer,  we  feel 
that  we  are  entitled  to  such  measure  of  protection  as  will  protect  us 
from  being  made  periodically  the  dumping  ground  of  foreign  surplus 
stocks,  only  to  be  followed  by  reprisals  upon  our  people  when  we  shall 
have  been  driven  out  of  the  business. 

This  mode  of  warfare  is  not  new  in  this  growing  industry,  which 
but  for  the  interposition  of  timely  protective  duties  would  have  been 
several  times  in  the  past  upon  the  brink  of  ruin.  In  maintaining  the 
double  fight  of  home  and  foreign  competition  prices  have  fallen  below 
cost  of  manufacture  and  transportation  to  our  Eastern  markets,  and 
while  such  loss  (exclusive  of  any  return  on  investment)  falls  heavily 
upon  the  producer,  labor  must  share  that  loss  with  him,  or  the  industry 
must  decline  and  ultimately  cease. 
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LABOR  AND  WAGES. 

The  following  table  shows  the  wages  per  day  paid  employees  in  the 
borax  industry  in  the  United  States  and  in  Asia  Minor: 

[Extract  from  report  of  Consul  Madden,  August  96,  IMS.] 


United  States. 

Turkey  In  Asia. 

Difference  in  favor 
of  labor  in  the 
United  States. 

Laborers 

$2  per  day  ............ 

44  cents  per  day 

80  cents  per  day 

88  cents  per  day 

88  cents  per  day 

$52.80  per  month 

$15.40  per  month 

$36.20  per  month 

$44  per  month 

$1.58  per  day. 
$2.84  per  day. 
$2.62  per  day. 
$2.34  per  day. 

Oarpen ten... .............. ...... 

$3  per  day  ............ 

WaCrlCIITf^tha    ..... .....***.<.. »*.r-r 

$3.o0  per  day.......... 

Tfnvmith*- .,,.....-.,".......,..  t 

$3  per  day ............ 

$120  per  month 

$75  per  month 

$125  per  month 

$240  per  month 

$67.20  per  month. 

$59.60  per  month. 
$89.80  per  month. 
$196  per  month. 

Bookkeepers ..................... 

The  wages  of  laborers,  carpenters,  and  tinsmiths  are  four  and  one- 
half  times,  of  blacksmiths  fonr  times,  of  engineers  two  and  one  fourth 
times,  of  bookkeepers  three  and  one-fourth  times,  and  of  foremen 
nearly  five  times  greater  in  the  United  States  (California  and  Nevada) 
than  in  Turkey  in  Asia. 

(The  information  in  regard  to  wages  in  the  United  States  is  taken 
from  the  report  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  Mineral 
Resources  of  the  United  States,  1889-90,  page  494,  while  the  state- 
ments concerning  Turkey  in  Asia  are  taken  from  the  Special  Consular 
Report  on  Money  and  Prices  in  Foreign  Countries,  Volume  XIII,  Part  I, 
page  208,  State  Department,  Washington,  D.  C,  1896.) 

In  further  contrast  with  the  foregoing  we  have  in  the  report  of  O.  G. 
Wornford  Lock  on  pandermite  (1880)  a  new  boracic  mineral,  which  is 
part  of  the  record  of  the  Senate,  Fiftieth  Congress,  first  session,  Report 
No.  2332,  part  2,  testimony  taken  by  the  subcommittee  on  the  tariff  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance,  in  connection  with  the  bill  H.  R. 
9051, 1888,  as  follows: 

Labor  is  very  cheap  (in  Asia  Minor)  and  abundant,  Turks,  Circassian.  Tartars, 
Armenians,  Greeks,  and  Italians  being  obtainable  from  the  neighboring  villages. 

The  Ottoman  Government  has  granted  a  comprehensive  concession  to  a  party  of 
British  residents  who  are  setting  to  work  to  develop  the  property,  and  the  district 
enjoys  the  great  advantage  of  being  under  British  protection. 

SOURCES  OP  SUPPLY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  sources  of  supply  are  ample  for  the  indefinite  future,  as  the 
deposits  are  greatly  diversified  in  area  and  character,  some  of  these 
having  the  power  of  reproduction  from  the  saliue  lake  waters  charged 
with  the  essential  agent,  namely,  boracic  acid.  This  agency,  being  in 
the  underlying  waters,  renews  the  surface  deposits  to  a  very  great 
extent. 

There  are  many  thousands  of  acres  of  these  saline  deposits  through- 
out the  State  of  Nevada,  on  the  Mojave  Desert,  and  in  Death  Valley, 
California. 

The  deposits  at  Borax  Lake,  known  as  Searles  Borax  Marsh,  San 
Bernardino  County,  Cal.,  have  been  worked  for  twenty- three  years  with 
an  average  output  of  500  tons  per  year,  which  property  has  no  plant 
yet  adequate  to  test  its  producing  capacity.1 

18ee  United  States  Geological  Survey,  Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  States, 
18&MX),  1&&-94. 
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The  great  underground  ledge  formation  in  tbe  Calico  District,  San 
Bernardino  County,  Gal.,  is  capable  of  sustaining  its  present  output  for 
many  years,  and  is  of  very  high-grade  material,  the  borate  of  lime  con- 
taining from  28  per  cent  to  44  per  cent  of  boracic  acid.  The  Saline 
Valley  deposits  of  Inyo  County,  Cal.,  a  marsh  of  borate  of  soda,  has  a 
fertile  area  of  2,000  acres.  These  deposits  are  owned  aud  operated  by 
the  following: 

List  of  borax  companies  in  California  and  Nevada. 

CALIFORNIA. 

1.  Pacific  Coast  Borax  Company,  in  operation. 

2.  San  Bernardino  Borax  Mining  Company,  suspended  since  aot  of  1894. 

3.  Saline  Valley  Borax  Company,  suspended  since  act  of  1894. 

4.  Morrow,  deposit  near  Mojave,  suspended  since  act  of  1894. 

5.  Salt  Marsh  Borax  Company,  suspended  since  aot  of  1894. 


NEVADA. 


Reno  Borax  Company,  in  operation. 
Berne  Borax  Company,  in  operation. 


3.  Nevada  Sal  and  Borax  Company,  suspended  since  aot  of  1894. 

4.  Columbns  Borax  and  Boracic  Acid  Company,  in  operation. 

5.  State  Line  Borax  Company,  suspended  since  act  of  1894. 

6.  Amadee  Borax  Company,  suspended  since  act  of  1894. 

7.  R.  Neusch wander,  suspended  since  act  of  1894. 

Of  the  foregoing  12  operators  only  4  are  now  working. 

There  are  great  natnral  resources  for  future  supply  in  Death  Valley 
which  are  untouched,  owing  to  distance  from  rail  transportation,  which 
will  become  available  in  the  near  future  when  a  railroad  connecting 
Bait  Lake,  Utah,  with  Los  Angles,  Cal.,  already  surveyed,  is  con- 
structed.   There  is  also  a  deposit  of  small  area  in  Curry  County,  Oreg. 

PRODUCTION. 


The  growth  of  the  industry  and  the  effect  of  its  development  and 
expansion  is  best  shown  by  the  figures  in  the  following  table: 

Production  of  borax  in  the  United  States  from  1864  to  1896,  inclusive. 


Year. 

Production. 

Wholesale 
price  In 

New  York 
City  per 
pound. 

Year. 

Production. 

Wholesale 
price  in 

Now  York 
City  per 
pound. 

1804 

Pounds. 
25,000 
250,000 

J  No  production. 

2,000,000 
4,000,000 
6,433,658 
5,180,810 
4,727,280 
2,802,800 
1,554,086 
3, 860. 748 
4,045,405 

Oentt. 
30 

37^ 

1882 

Pound*. 

4,236,201 

5, 600, 000 

7, 713, 303 

7,471,404 

0. 841, 482 

10, 182, 000 

7,830,000 

8,800,000 

9,500,000 

13, 380, 00b 

12,538,196 

8,699,000 

13,000,000 

13,500,000 

15,400,000 

Cents. 

1865 

1883 

14| 

1866 

1884 

1867 

1885 

1868 

334 

35^ 

30* 

31i 

32 

244 

8) 

SI 

? 

1886 

I860 

1887 

I* 

1870 

1888 

1871 

;  1889 

1 

1872 

1  1890 

1873 

i  1891  

1874 

1892 

1875 

1893 

1876 

1894 

1877 

1895 

9 

1878 

1806 

]879          

Total 

1880 

a  181, 207, 868 

1881 

a  Equal  to  00,648.1363  tona. 
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COST  OF  MANUFACTURE. 

By  reference  to  the  letter  of  Delafield,  McGovern  &  Co.,  New  York, 
it  will  be  seen  that  they  place  the  cost  of  manufacture  of  commercial 
borax  by  the  Keno  Borax  Company,  of  Reno,  Nev.,  and  the  Berne 
Borax  Company,  of  Lovelocks,  Nev.,  at  about  4  cents  a  pound  at  rail- 
road, and  the  freight  rate  at  87  £  cents  per  100  pounds,  making  the  cost 
in  the  Eastern  market  about  4$  cents.  The  selling  price  is  now  5  cents 
per  pound  in  New  York,  allowing  nothing  for  insurance,  storage,  dray- 
age,  and  interest  on  investment. 

New  York,  December  £6, 1896. 
Committee  on  Wats  and  Means: 

As  the  representatives  of  the  Reno  Borax  Company,  of  Reno,  Nov.,  and  the  Berne 
Borax  Company,  of  Lovelocks,  Nev.,  we  beg  leave  to  ask  the  consideration  of  your 
committee  to  the  imposition  of  a  tariff  on  importations  of  borax  that  will  enable  the 
American  producers  and  manufacturers  of  this  article  to  meet  foreign  competition. 

The  total  importations  of  borate  of  lime  and  crude  borax  under  the  McKinley  bill 
amounted  to  1,167,465  pounds.  Under  the  Wilson-Gorman  bill  imports  to  December 
1  of  the  current  year  were  10,147,254  pounds. 

Borate  of  lime  is  imported  in  calcined  form  and  runs  very  high  in  anhydrous  boraoio 
acid,  which  is  the  base  of  borax  of  commerce.  Commercial  borax  produces  about  36 
per  cent  of  anhydrous  boracic  acid,  while  borate  of  lime  will  average  54  to  55  per 
cent.  It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  for  every  pound  imported  there  is  sufficient 
material  to  produce  1\  pounds  of  borax,  and  the  total  quantity  imported  under  the 
Wilson -Gormun  bill  is  sufficient  to  make  about  7,500  tons  of  borax,  or  about  a  year's 
supply. 

Borate  of  lime  pays  1£  cents  per  pound  duty,  equivalent,  say,  to  1  cent  per  borax- 
making  pound.  Our  producers,  owing  to  the  high  price  of  labor  and  the  long  team 
hauls  across  the  desert  to  a  railroad,  can  not  deliver  borax  at  the  railroad  station  for 
much  less  than  4  cente  a  pound.  Railroad  freight  to  Eastern  points  is  874  cents  per  100 
pounds.  The  present  New  York  price  for  concentrated  borax  is  4}  cents  per  pound. 
In  consequence  of  these  conditions  our  people  are  compelled  to  stop  the  production, 
and  they  advised  u s  quite  recently  that  they  can  not  afford  to  continue  to  ship  borax 
to  be  sold  at  the  present  market  prices. 

There  is  sufficient  borax  ma'erial  on  the  Pacific  Coast  to  supply  the  entire  trade  of 
the  United  States  at  a  reasonable  price  for  many  years  to  come,  and  we  appeal  to 
you  that  these  producers,  working  as  they  do  under  great  disadvantages,  should  be 
encouraged. 

As  a  question  of  revenue,  the  total  duty  paid  on  imported  material  under  the  pres- 
ent tariff  is  only  about  $150,000.  With  au  increase  in  this  duty  of  about  \\  cents  a 
pound  there  would  doubtlexs  be  a  heavy  falling  off  in  the  importations,  but  there 
would  probably  still  be  sufficient  imported  to  maintain  the  revenue  from  this  source, 
ai  the  present 'figure  at  least.  We  think  the  duty  on  high-grade  material  of  this 
kind  should  be  at  least  3  cents  per  pound. 

Respectfully  submitting  the  foregoing,  we  beg  to  remain,  yours,  very  truly, 

Delafield,  McGovkkn  &  Co. 

The  value  of  the  material  in  the  mine  or  deposit  is  represented  by  no 
more  than  its  due  pro  rata  of  interest  and  taxes  on  the  total  investment, 
so  that  until  touched  by  labor  the  first  cost  is  nominal,  as  compared 
with  the  manufactured  product  laid  down  in  the  Eastern  market.  As 
this  industry  includes  both  mining  and  manufacturing,  and  has  all  the 
disadvantages  of  remoteness  and  scarcity  of  near-by  laborers,  there  are 
more  constant  fixed  charges  (mostly  labor)  than  attach  to  any  other 
American  manufacture.  So  that  if  the  output  falls  below  a  certain 
quantity  the  expense  account  is  relatively  greater  and  the  cost  per 
pound  higher  than  at  full  working  capacity.  A  larger  share  of  our 
home  market  is  therefore  indispensable  to  its  existence. 

These  fixed  expenses  are:  Superintendence,  clerks,  skilled  and  com- 
mon laborers  familiar  with  the  working  of  variable  characteristics  of 
the  raw  borates  to  be  treated,  animals  for  wagon  transportation,  etc., 
which  must  be  retained  at  nearly  all  times,  and  cost  as  much  whether 
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the  output  be  large  or  small.  The  surrender,  therefore,  of  the  market 
to  this  foreign,  partially  manufactured  article  means  tliat  the  American 
must  sell  his  goods  at  less  than  cost  (which  is  the  present  case)  and 
ultimately  go  out  of  tjie  business  bankrupt,  when,  in  torn,  the  foreign 
borax  syndicate  and  importer  recoup  themselves  by  advancing  prices 
to  any  limit  after  having  destroyed  domestic  competition. 

CONSUMPTION  OP  BORAX  AND  BORACIC  ACID. 

The  present  annual  consumption  of  borax  is  about  11,000  tons,  of 
which  amount  upward  of  3,300  tons,  or  30  per  cent,  is  now  supplied  by 
importations  of  Turkish  borate  of  lime,  artificially  prepared  with  ex- 
press design  of  evading  duties.  There  has  been  a  marked  increase  in 
the  consumption  of  borax  in  this  country,  as  well  as  an  increase  in  home 
production,  but  competition  with  the  specified  imports  has  reduced 
prices  below  profit  and  narrowed  the  competitive  warfare  to  three  home 
companies  and  the  foreign  importers. 

Adequate  protection  would  enable  the  smaller  producers  to  start  up 
again,  for  if  present  conditions  were  to  continue,  their  property  would 
be  finally  absorbed  by  the  larger  concerns,  thus  destroying  all  domestic 
competition. 

Of  boracic  acid  the  annual  consumption  is  about  1,150  tons.  Of  this 
amount  the  importers  who  use  the  Turkish  borate  of  lime  for  making 
boric  acid  sell  about  600  tons.  There  is  also  sold  about  250  tons  of 
Tuscany  boracic  acid,  which  is  not  further  refined  and  is  used  in  direct 
form,  thus  leaving  only  about  300  tons  of  this  more  valuable  product  to 
the  American  producers. 

The  method  of  refining  borax  was  originally  possessed  as  a  great  secret 
by  the  Venetians  and  Dutch.  Later  it  became  a  British  monopoly. 
The  Pacific  Coast  production  has  rescued  our  people  from  extortionate 
prices,  as  shown.  Between  the  years  1873  and  1883  a  large  portion  of 
the  American  product  was  exported  to  Europe,  for  want  of  a  home 
market.  The  demand  now  keeps  pace  and  is  regulated  by  the  pros 
perity  of  our  home  manufactures. 

The  tariff  act  of  1883  gave  the  first  impulse  to  domestic  consumption, 
though  still  a  small  industry,  as  represented  in  volume  and  money  value, 
compared  with  the  many  industries  that  owe  their  existence  to  this 
American  product.  For  borax  and  boracic  acid  are  not  only  useful  and 
valuable,  but  have  become,  in  fact,  indispensable  in  the  industrial  arts 
and  manufactures  of  our  country,  inasmuch  as  they  stand  at  the  very 
basis  of  some  of  our  most  important  home  industries  and  manufactures, 
such  as  enameled  ironware,  porcelain  ironware,  pottery  and  glass, 
edged  tools,  for  fluxing  and  forge  use,  preservatives,  starch,  fish  curing, 
meat  packing,  etc.,  and  without  this  essential  agent  some  of  these 
industries  would  have  no  existence. 

ADVERSE  INTERESTS. 

There  are  but  few  self-interested  parties  hostile  to  the  imposition  of 
protective  duties  on  these  manufactured  products — importers,  who  are 
the  natural  enemies  of  all  domestic  manufactures,  and  a  few  potteries 
that  manufacture  artistic  and  decorated  wares  which  command  fancy 
prices,  and  to  whom  the  cost  of  boracic  acid  or  borax  is  a  minor  expense. 
They  are  accustomed  to  foreign  goods  and  will  not  use  the  American 
article  under  any  conditions.    Their  wares  are  strictly  a  luxury. 

The  trade  generally,  but  actual  consumers  who  use  the  bulk  of  our 
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product  particularly,  are  favorable  to  higher  duties,  being  willing  to 
allow  as,  under  our  American  policy,  what  they  ask  for  themselves. 
Also,  being  under  the  necessity  of  securing  large  supplies,  which  must 
come  to  them  around  the  Horn  in  American  vessels,  they  prefer  stable 
prices  to  the  fluctuating  and  speculative  prices  of  imported  goods. 

They  likewise,  from  experience,  know  that  under  a  former  tariff  of  6 
cents  a  pound  on  refined  borax  and  pure  boracic  acid,  and  3  cents  on 
borate  of  lime  and  crude  borax,  that  concentrated  (prismatic)  borax, 
the  grade  used  by  them  was  sold  at  less  than  5  cents  per  pound,  caused 
by  domestic  competition.  (See  testimony  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Mather  before 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  Report  No.  2332,  part  2,  pp.  205-213.) 

Experimental  chemistry  has  done  but  little  for  this  great  industry  of 
the  desert  lands  of  California  and  Nevada.  Cheaper  methods  of 
extraction  and  better  developments  of  properties  looking  to  perma- 
nence are  the  outgrowth  of  practical  experience  which  is  at  first 
attended  by  heavy  losses  in  all  new  fields  of  enterprise.  We  need  the 
assurance  of  the  Congress  that  such  enterprise  will  not  be  crushed  out 
for  want  of  a  home  market. 

WHAT  BORAX   IS,  WHERE  IT   GOMES   FROM,  AND  SOME  OF  ITS  USES. 

Borax  of  soda,  common  borax,  is  a  neutral  salt  formed  by  the  com- 
bination of  boracic  acid  with  soda  (chemistry).    It  is  biborate  of  soda, 
manufactured  by  combining  native  boracic  acid  and  soda  (Worcester's 
Dictionary).     Crude  boracic  acid  from  Italy  (and  from  Turkey  in  Asia 
Minor)  is  principally  sent  to  England  and  the  United  States,  where  a 
large  proportion  of  it  is  manufactured  into  borax  by  artificial  combina- 
tion with  carbonate  of  soda.    The  ordinary  prismatic  borax  of  com- 
merce, principally  used  in  the  United  States,  is  manufactured  from  the 
native  borates  of  California  and  Nevada  and  is  of  first  class  quality 
and  chemically  pure  (Professor  Hank's  Third  Annual  Report  to  Cali- 
fornia State  Mining  Bureau  (1883),  pp.  10-26). 

Borax  and  boracic  acid  have  great  antiseptic  properties  and  also 
perform  an  important  part  of  economic  value  in  the  industrial  arts. 
Borax  is  useful  in  the  arts,  manufactures,  and  mines.  Borax  is  a 
germicide  nsed  in  antiseptic  surgery  and  to  arrest  decay  in  animal 
food.  Borax  is  a  flux  for  all  metals — iron,  gold,  silver,  etc.,  enabling 
them  to  melt  at  a  lower  temperature.  Borax  is  a  glaze  used  in  potteries, 
glass  factories,  and  by  enamelers  for  making  a  brilliant  polish. 
Borax  is  an  emollient  valuable  for  the  toilet;  it  softens  and  whitens  the 
face  and  hands.  Borax  is  uninflammable  and  prevents  fire,  can  be 
employed  for  rendering  muslin  fireproof.  Borax  is  a  medicine  and 
now  enters  into  many  pharmaceutical  preparations.  Borax  is  a  bleach 
*nd  is  used  in  laundries  for  preventing  clothes  from  turning  yellow. 
Borax  is  used  to  enamel  porcelain-coated  iron,  known  as  "  granite 
ware,"  "agate  ware,"  etc.  Borax  in  solutiou,  mixed  with  linseed  oil, 
may  be  used  for  cheap  painting.  Borax  is  used  as  a  mordant  in  calico 
printing  and  in  dyeiug.  and  as  a  substitute  for  soap.  Borax  is  exten- 
sively used  in  starch  making  and  gives  a  fine  gloss. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

H.  Krebs,  Jr., 
Representing  the  Borate  and  Borax  Miners  and  Producers 

of  the  Mates  of  California  and  Nevada. 
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STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BY  MB.  H.  M.  YERINGTON,  OP  CARSOM 

CITY,  HEV. 

G arson  City,  Nev.,  December  26, 1896. 

Dear  Sib:  In  view  of  the  interest  now  taken  in  the  tariff  question, 
I  feel  that  you  will  pardon  ine  for  calling  your  attention  to  some  of  our 
Nevada  and  California  productions  which  require  a  little  more  protec- 
tion, viz,  borax  and  soda,  the  further  details  of  which  please  find  in 
the  accompanying  memorandum,  wherein  I  have  attempted  to  give  a 
few  unquestionable  facia  for  your  consideration. 

Some  ten  years  ago  a  number  of  our  residents  secured,  by  purchase 
from  the  Government,  the  extensive  alkali  deposit  known  as  Owens 
Lake,  in  Inyo  County,  Cal.,  with  the  intention  of  extracting  from  its 
waterssodaash,  bicarbonate  of  soda,  caustiosoda,  and  other  by-products, 
with  which  those  waters  are  so  strongly  impregnated,  without  doubt 
the  largest  alkali  deposit  in  America.  About  (250,000  has  been 
invested  in  the  lands  and  works  at  the  lake,  this  year's  production  being 
over  3,000  tons  of  excellent  carbonate  of  soda.  So  far  a  dividend  has 
never  been  declared,  although,  I  believe,  the  consumption  of  carbonate 
of  soda  and  its  compounds  in  the  United  States  is  about  250,000  tons 
per  annum,  the  greater  portion  coming  from  England  and  other  foreign 
countries.  The  output  at  Owens  Lake  could  be  heavily  increased  by 
investment  of  more  capital,  but  foreign  competition  is  so  great  under 
present  low  tariff  that  a  further  investment  is  not  advisable  unless 
we  have  a  higher  duty  to  protect  the  industry  against  the  raids  of 
foreigners. 

The  borax  interests  are  especially  important,  the  production  large 
(viz,  over  35,000  tons  since  1883,  which  at  present  market  price  of  4£ 
cents  per  pound  would  be  over  (3,000,000),  with  a  heavy  amount  or 
capital  invested,  giving  employment  to  a  vast  number  of  white  people, 
and  also  to  Indians  coming  off  the  Indian  reservation,  who  are  well 
paid,  thus  materially  assisting  the  Government  in  taking  care  of  them. 

With  the  hope  that  they  will  give  every  possible  aid  in  this  matter, 
I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  writing  Senator  Stewart,  Senator  White, 
Senator  Jones,  and  other  leading  Members  of  Congress  now  at  Wash- 
ington. 

The  borax  marshes  of  the  United  States  are  confined  almost  entirely 
to  the  States  of  California  and  Nevada,  consisting  of  many  thousands 
of  acres  situated  at  widely  different  points  but  entirely  within  the  arid 
and  desert  region,  as  a  rule  far  distant  fro.n  railroad  facilities,  hence 
the  transportation  and  freight  of  machinery,  supplies,  etc.,  to  the  various 
works  and  the  manufactured  product  from  thence  to  railroad  and  mar- 
ket is  found  to  be  very  expensive,  necessitating  the  employment  of  an 
extensive  outfit  of  heavy  teams,  wagons,  etc.  The  result  is  that  pro- 
ducers now  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  compete  with  the  foreign  prod- 
uct under  its  system  of  cheap  labor  and  cheap  transportation.  But  even 
under  this  adverse  state  of  things  our  people  have  been  able  to  increase 
their  output  from  the  small  beginning  of  600  tons  in  1873  to  over  5,000 
tons  per  annum  in  1895,  and  reducing  the  price  from  33  cents  per  pound 
in  1873,  when  the  country  was  entirely  supplied  by  foreigners,  to  4J 
cents,  the  present  rate,  which  could  not  have  been  done  under  the  opera- 
tion of  a  free  list,  for  since  the  tariff  of  1883  the  prices  of  borax  have 
ruled  lower  than  ever  known  before.  Therefore,  it  is  evident  that 
through  the  action  of  our  American  producers  consumers  throughout 
the  country  have  been  immensely  benefited;  and  they  are  Wuud  in 
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every  town  and  hamlet  in  the  land.  Aside  from  the  great  benefit  to 
consumers  generally,  the  manufacture  is  of  great  and  vital  importance 
to  the  people  of  the  States  of  California  and  Nevada  in  this,  that  very 
large  sums  of  money  are  invested  in  these  works,  namely: 

^irst.  By  purchase  of  large  tracts  of  land  from  the  United  States 
Government  at  $2.50  per  acre.  As  a  rule,  those  lands  are  absolutely 
worthless  for  any  other  purpose,  and  hence  would  lie  as  arid,  unproduc- 
tive wastes  for  all  time,  both  to  the  Government  and  people. 

Second.  Large  sums  of  money  have  been  expended  in  the  shape  of 
extensive  buildings,  plant,  and  other  machinery,  which,  without  a  tariff, 
would  have  to  be  abandoned  and  go  to  ruin  and  decay. 

Third.  The  business  requires  much  skilled  and  scientific  labor,  for 
which  high  remuneration  is  paid.  Ordinary  laborers  are  necessarily 
employed  by  the  huudred  at  good  rates  of  wages.  On  many  of  the 
marshes  vast  numbers  of  Indians,  the  nation's  proteges,  are  given  work 
nearly  all  the  year  round  at  never  less  than  $1  per  day,  thus  greatly 
aiding  the  Government  in  taking  care  of  them.  At  one  marsh  in 
Nevada  300  Indians  are  frequently  on  its  pay  roll,  engaged  in  gather- 
ing boracic  acid,  known  as  u  cotton  balls." 

Fourth,  Further,  relative  to  the  labor  aud  industrial  question  as  found 
in  connection  with  the  borax  and  soda  productions  of  California  and 
Nevada.  Transportation  cuts  an  important  figure  in  its  extensive 
teaming  and  freighting,  requiring  the  services  of  great  numbers  of 
skilled  teamsters,  stable  men,  etc.  The  consumption  of  hay,  oats,  and 
barley  is  necessarily  very  great,  and  the  supplies  of  beef,  pork,  vege- 
tables, and  other  supplies  for  the  use  of  the  camps,  all  obtained  from 
the  nearest  ranches,  for  which  cash  is  paid  and  which  the  producers 
could  not  possibly  obtain  through  any  other  source.  At  all  the  works 
immense  quantities  of  wood  are  used  as  fuel  in  the  manufacture  of 
borax  and  soda.  This  wood  is  cut  in  the  mountains  by  white  men  and 
hauled  to  the  works,  thus  employing  an  additional  number  ot  men  and 
teams  at  a  heavy  outlay  of  cash,  at  the  same  time  giving  many  of  our 
people  steady  employment.  The  small  country  merchants  scattered 
throughout  those  regions  are  also  benefited  by  this  trade,  which  helps 
greatly  to  keep  their  heads  above  water. 

Fifth.  The  large  amouut  of  taxes  paid  the  States  and  counties  inci- 
dent to  these  industries  is  important,  and  their  loss  would  be  severely 
felt  by  the  several  counties  particularly. 

Of  late  years  the  consumption  of  borax  and  soda  enters  into  the  arts, 
manufactures,  and  home  life  of  the  country  very  extensively,  is  won- 
derfully increasing  every  year,  and,  as  above  stated,  English  manufac- 
turers, being  the  great  foreign  shippers  into  this  country,  they,  by  their 
cheap  labor,  transportation,  etc.,  under  our  low  tariff,  are  enabled  to 
cripple  our  home  producers  of  both  borax  and  soda  very  seriously,  in 
fact,  to-day  almost  driving  them  out  of  our  own  markets. 

Soda  stands  relatively  on  the  same  ground  with  borax,  the  great  nat- 
ural deposits  being  found  at  Owens  Lake,  in  Inyo  County,  Cal.,  Rag- 
town,  and  other  points  in  Nevada,  in  an  alkali,  arid  region,  entirely 
devoid  of  vegetation.  The  production  on  the  coast  is  comparatively 
small,  at  continued  reduced  prices,  owing  to  the  larger  and  improved 
works  and  methods  of  manufacture,  and  yet  notwithstanding  the  des- 
perate efforts  of  foreign  competitors  to  hold  the  trade  it  is  only  a  ques- 
tion of  time  when  our  manufacturers  will  be  able  to  supply  the  wants 
of  at  least  one-half  the  country  provided  a  little  higher  tariff  is  granted 
them. 

The  sales  of  carbonate  of  soda  or  English  ash  on  the  coast  are  about 
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7,000  tons  per  annum,  principally  from  England,  less  the  home  produc- 
tion of  about  2,500  tons.  Under  the  present  tariff  our  people  are  sub- 
jected to  very  sharp  competition  from  foreigners,  rendered  possible 
owing  to  their  extensive  moneyed  capital,  cheap  labor,  and  extraordi- 
narily cheap  transportation  to  their  shipping  ports  and  across  the  sea, 
the  bulk  of  their  shipments  coming  over  to  our  ports  as  ballast. 

The  annual  consumption  of  soda  and  its  compounds,  viz,  English  ash 
(carbonate  of  soda),  salaratus  (bicarbonate  of  soda),  caustic,  bleaching 
and  washing  soda,  etc.,  in  the  United  States  is  about  250,000  tons,  the 
m^jor  portion  being  from  Great  Britain,  shipped  to  this  country  prin- 
cipally in  foreign  bottoms,  thus  adding  greatly  to  their  receipts  from 
the  pockets  of  our  people. 

Notwithstanding  the  high  wages  paid  in  this  country,  expense  of 
transportation  to  market,  etc.,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  should  the 
present  tariff  be  increased  somewhat,  as  desired,  that  our  producers 
can  possibly  advance  prices,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  our  works  must 
shut  down  and  foreigners  have  absolute  control  of  this  market,  as  pre- 
vious to  1872,  force  up  prices  far  beyond  the  present  rates,  and  all 
American  consumers  suffer  accordingly.  In  this  connection  it  may  be 
stated  that  in  the  manufacture  of  borax  33  per  cent  of  soda  is  required 
to  every  ton. 

Glass  blowers,  paper  workers,  soap  manufacturers,  woolen  mills,  etc., 
are  consumers  of  carbonate  of  soda  to  an  enormous  extent,  supplied 
principally  from  England.  Therefore,  in  advocating  a  substantial 
increase  of  the  present  tariff  this  appeal  is  not  made  wholly  in  the 
interest  of  the  producers  alone,  but  in  that  of  the  manufacturers  above 
stated  and  that  of  a  vast  number  of  our  people  in  every  condition  of 
life,  and  for  the  benefit  of  nearly  every  household  in  our  broad  land. 

Under  this  state  of  things  it  is  felt  by  the  producers  in  Nevada  and 
California  that  they  are  justified  in  asking  that  the  following  duties  be 
fixed: 

Cent*. 

Boraoic  acid per  pound..  5 

Borax do 4 

Concentrated,  calcined  or  treated  borate  of  lime,  and  other  borax  materials, 

per  pound 3 

Borate  of  lime per  pound..  8 

Borate  of  soda do 3 

Carbonate  of  soda do £ 

Bicarbonate  of  soda .  <Io . . . .  1 

8al  soda  or  crystals no....  £ 

Caustic  soda do....  1 

Silicate  of  soda do i 

H.  M.  Yerington. 


New  York,  December  24, 1896. 
Dear  Sir:  As  buyers  of  borax  and  boracic  acid  in  this  market  and 
abroad,  we  suggest  that  the  just  and  true  principle  for  really  increasing 
the  revenue  have  full  consideration  at  your  hands.  A  cursory  glance  at 
facts,  that  every  year  are  becoming  fixed  facts,  should  be  borne  in 
mind.  American  borax  has  been  gaining  for  some  time  past  a  control- 
ling influence  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Every  consumer  in  this  country  is  paying  a  tax — to  a  monopoly,  as  we 
understand  it — equivalent  to  40  per  cent  of  the  quantity  selling  price, 
the  present  duty  being  2  cents  a  pound.  As  little  or  no  refined  borax 
is  imported  or  can  be  owing  to  the  present  duty,  the  revenue  might  be 
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increased  by  reducing  the  rate  of  duty  to  1  cent  per  pound  and  the 
crude  to  one-half  cent  per  pound  duty.  If  our  information  is  correct,  the 
entire  product  of  borax  in  this  country  is  under  the  control  of  a  foreign 
corporation. 

You  can  readily  learn  if  this  is  so;  and  if  so,  see  the  injustice  of  tax- 
ing every  user  of  borax  in  this  country  to  benefit  outsiders,  not  only 
through  the  tariff  giving  them  a  monopoly,  but  through  a  combination 
of  foreign,  capital  to  that  end.  In  fact  no  borax  can  be  imported  and 
Bold  in  competition,  hence  no  revenue. 

Boracic  acid,  refined,  is  also  made  by  the  same  combination  of  inter- 
ests, their  lowest  price  being  8  cents  per  pound.  The  lowest  price  on 
foreign  boracic  acid,  refined,  is  £28  10s.  per  ton,  or  say  6.1  cents  per 
pound,  present  duty  3  cents,  making  the  foreign  cost  9.1  cents  per  pound 
independent  of  freight,  insurance,  customs  charges,  consular  invoices, 
etc.;  present  protection,  48  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

By  reducing  the  duty  to  2  cents  per  pound  an  increased  revenue 
would  be  the  result;  a  fairer  competition  and  a  benefit  to  every  line  of 
manufacture,  to  every  household  in  the  land,  every  pottery,  and  many 
other  branches.  Crude  boracic  acid,  costing  £15 10s.  in  Europe  (without 
freight,  insurance,  and  other  charges),  say  3£  cents  per  pound,  pays  now 
a  duty  of  3  cents  per  pound,  or  about  86  per  cent  ad  valorem.  This 
article  is  used  by  every  pottery  in  the  United  States,  and  only  by  them. 
The  duty  ahoulcTnot  be  more  than  1  cent  per  pound.  The  imports  would 
be  increased.  Every  potter  would  be  benefited  by  getting  this  mate- 
rial so  much  nearer  the  cost  of  the  article  as  paid  by  their  foreign  com- 
petitors in  England  and  Germany. 

Clays— china  clay  and  china  stone — pay  at  present  a  duty  much 
greater  than  the  duty  on  the  manufactured  ware.  If  made  free,  every 
pottery  in  the  country  would  not  only  buy  their  foreign  clays  at  less 
price,  but  the  home  producers  would  have  to  reduce  their  price. 

Jos.  F.  McCoy  Co. 

CAMPHOB. 

(Paragraph  10*.) 

New  Tobk,  December  81f 1896. 

Committee  oh  Ways  aito  Means: 

We  desire  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  your  committee  some  facts  in 

relation  to  the  duty  on  refined  camphor,  in  which  we  are  largely  inter- 
ested as  domestic  refiners  of  this  article.  It  is  our  opinion  that  the 
duty  on  refined  camphor  should  be  specific  and  not  ad  valorem,  as  in 
the  present  tariff,  thus  avoiding  the  undervaluations  which  have  been 
attempted,  and  which  doubtless  will  continue  to  be  attempted  under 
an  ad  valorem  duty,  and  such  specific  duty  should  be  6  cents  per  pound, 
for  the  reasons  hereinafter  stated. 

We  would  state  that  the  act  of  1890  imposed  a  duty  of  4  cents  per 
pound,  but  at  that  time  that  duty  figured  out  about  15  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  whereas  the  duty  of  6  cents  wh*ch  we  advocate,  would  also 
figure  out  about  15  per  cent  ad  valorem,  as  crude  camphor  is  much 
higher  than  in  former  years,  and  will  probably  remain  so,  owing  to  its 
not  being  so  plentiful  as  formerly.  Of  late  years,  since  crude  camphor 
has  been  higher,  the  foreign  producers  make  an  article  that  contains 
considerably  more  moisture  and  impurities  than  formerly,  so  that  it  costs 
us  much  more  to  work  the  camphor  of  late  years  than  it  did  in  1890, 
as  we  have  to  eliminate  from  the  material  all  the  moisture  and  impurities, 
leaving  only  the  absolutely  refined  camphor  itself,  and  for  this  reason 
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we,  as  manufacturers,  are  no  better  off  with  a  duty  of  6  cents  per  pound 
and  the  present  high  price  of  crude  camphor  that  is  so  wet  and  impure 
than  with  the  former  tariff  of  4  cents  per  pound,  as  in  the  act  of  1890, 
with  the  lower-priced  crude  camphor  which  contained  so  much  less 
moisture  and  impurities. 

Kefined  camphor  has  been  dutiable  as  high  as  40  cents  per  pound, 
but  in  asking  for  6  cents  per  pound  we  only  ask  tor  the  very  moderate 
protection  (about  15  per  cent)  that  is  necessary  in  view  of  the  extremely 
low  price  of  labor  abroad,  and  in  view  of  tbe  very  adverse  circum- 
stances under  which  we,  as  Americau  camphor  refiners,  labor. 

American  refined  camphor  is  absolutely  pure,  and  contains  no  mois- 
ture whatever,  whereas  the  Japan  refined  camphor,  which  is  made  by 
a  different  process,  contains  from  5  to  7  per  cent  of  moisture.  Conse- 
quently it  is  not  so  valuable  as  tbe  domestic  refined  camphor,  and  the 
consumer  in  buying  it  gets  less  value  for  his  money.  Although  the 
moisture  is  not  in  a  condition  to  be  visible,  yet  while  the  Japan  refined 
camphor  is  apparently  dry  it  nevertheless  has  this  moisture  incorpo- 
rated with  it. 

Japan  and  Formosa  supply  the  world  with  crude  camphor  and  Ameri- 
can refiners  derive  their  supplies  from  there,  having  to  order  the  crude 
camphor  a  long  time  before  they  can  place  it  on  the  market  here  as 
refined  camphor;  the  time  elapsing  between  the  ordering  of  the  cam- 
phor and  the  placing  of  it  on  the  market  as  refined  camphor  averaging 
possibly  eight  months,  and  sometimes  longer;  and  American  refiners 
have  to  order  it  in  considerable  quantities  and  store  it  in  such  quanti- 
ties so  as  to  have  it  for  use  when  they  require  it.  In  Japau  the  refining 
of  camphor  has  of  late  years  come  to  the  front,  and  they  have  so  many 
advantages  over  the  American  refiner  that  the  latter  is  left  at  great 
disadvantage,  and  would  simply  have  to  succumb  to  this  competition 
if  forced  to  meet  them  on  an  equal  footing.  In  the  first  place,  labor  in 
Japau  is  procurable  at  about  15  cents  per  day,  whereas  we  have  to  pay 
our  men  an  average  of  from  $1.75  to  $2  per  day. 

The  Japan  manufacturers  can  get  their  crude  camphor  practically 
just  about  as  they  require  it  for  refining,  not  being  required  to  keep 
large  stocks  on  hand,  as  they  can  go  out  on  the  market  and  buy  what 
they  want  from  time  to  time;  whereas  the  American  refiners  have 
always  to  carry  a  large  stock  of  it,  and  with  an  expensive  article  like 
camphor  the  interest  on  the  value  of  such  dormant  stock  which  has  to 
be  carried  is  enormous,  to  say  nothing  of  the  interest  on  the  amount 
invested  in  plant,  machinery,  etc.,  which  figures  up  very  high,  this 
being  a  charge  which  Japan  refiners  do  not  have  to  stand,  except  to  a 
slight  degree,  their  plants  being  nothing  like  as  valuable  as  they  are 
in  this  country. 

The  American  refiner  has  to  freight  from  Japan  the  crude  camphor, 
which  comes  in  tubs  which  occupy  a  great  deal  of  space,  and  as  the 
crude  material  on  which  this  freight  has  to  be  paid  contains  about  25 
to  35  per  cent  more  or  less  of  moisture  and  impurities,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  foreign  refiner  who  simply  freights  the  refined  article  in  square 
cases,  which  are  packed  very  closely,  thus  making  a  saving  in  freight, 
is  very  much  more  favorably  situated  in  this  respect  than  the  American 
refiner. 

Eefined  camphor  from  abroad,  which  is  packed  in  tight  boxes,  loses 
nothing  in  weight,  while  crude  camphor,  on  the  other  hand,  loses 
largely  in  weight  on  the  voyage.  Japan  refiners  are  looking  with  long 
ing  eyes  to  the  markets  of  this  country  and  have  shipped  considerable 
quantities  of  refined  camphor  here,  which  in  many  cases  has  been- 
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undervalued  (the  present  duly  being  ad  valorem),  as  records  of  the 
Government  will  prove. 

H.  J.  Baker  &  Bro. 


Boston,  Mass.,  January  I, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Camphor  is  known  in  the  marts  of  the  world  as  crude  and  refined. 
Crude  camphor  has  rightly  been  on  the  free  list  for  twenty  years,  it 
being  a  crude  or  raw  material  to  the  refiner.  Be  fined  camphor  has 
always  been  on  the  dutiable  list  and  should  remain  there,  as  the  refiners 
in  this  country  are  called  upon  to  take  large  risks  in  the  article,  it  being 
eight  to  ten  months,  and  sometimes  even  longer,  after  purchasing  the 
crude  material  before  any  returns  can  be  realized.  The  laborer  who 
is  employed  in  American  refineries  receives  $1.75  per  day,  as  against 
50  cents  per  day  in  England,  Germany,  and  France,  and  15  cents  per 
day  in  Japan. 

The  Japanese  manufacturer  has  a  great  advantage  over  the  American 
refiner  in  being  able  to  purchase  crude  camphor  in  small  lots  from  day 
to  day,  as  required,  whereas  we  are  obliged  to  purchase  the  crude  in 
large  quantities  at  such  times  as  tonnage  is  available.  The  American 
refiner  is  thus  obliged  to  carry  in  stock  a  large  amount  of  manufactured 
goods,  the  interest  and  storage  charges  on  which  amount  to  a  large 
sum. 

Crude  camphor,  being  packed  in  tubs,  occupies  much  unnecessary 
space,  and,  as  it  contains  from  25  to  35  per  cent  of  impurities,  the  advan- 
tage to  the  Japanese  refiner,  who  freights  only  refined  camphor,  com- 
pactly packed  in  square  cases,  is  quite  apparent. 

In  order  that  the  American  refiner  may  successfully  compete  with 
the  refiners  of  Japan  a  sufficient  duty  should  be  levied  to  offset  the 
great  disadvantages  under  which  he  labors,  as  compared  with  the 
native  Japanese  refiner  who  has  everything  in  his  favor. 

Since  the  rapid  advance  in  value  of  crude  camphor,  the  amount  of 
moisture  and  impurities  has  constantly  increased,  and  the  cost  of  refin- 
ing has  increased  proportionately.  The  duty  which  we  ask  for  at 
present  places  us  in  no  better  position  than  when  the  rate  was  4  cents, 
at  which  time  Japan  refined  camphor  was  unknown,  this  industry  in 
Japan  having  been  introduced  only  during  the  last  five  years.  The 
Japanese  are  looking  forward  with  longing  eyes  to  the  United  States 
for  a  market  for  their  product,  and  unless  sufficient  protection  is  given 
to  American  refiners  they  must  abandon  its  manufacture. 

We  advocate  and  recommend  a  specific  duty  of  6  cents  per  pound 
in  place  of  an  ad  valorem  duty,  in  order  to  guard  against  undervalua- 
tions. The  records  of  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  relating  to  the 
undervaluation  of  refined  camphor  during  the  past  few  months  are 
sufficient  evidence  of  the  importance  of  this  matter  to  deserve  your 
flflrious  consideration. 

West  &  Jenney. 
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COPPERAS. 

(Free  list,  paragraph  456.) 
STATEMENT  OF  MB.  HENBY  C.  STEWAET,  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

Monday,  December  28, 1896. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  duty  imposed  on  copperas  in  1890; 
are  you  acquainted  with  that;  that  is  a  duty  of  three-tenths  of  a  cent 
per  pound! 

Mr.  Stewart.  It  immediately  reduced  the  price  of  the  American 
product  to  that  at  which  it  could  be  laid  down  here.  Copperas  can  be 
laid  down  from  Europe  on  our  seaboard  at  30  cents  per  100  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  three-tenths  of  a  cent  was  sufficient! 

Mr.  Stewart.  Quite  sufficient;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  now  on  the  free  list  Has  the  importation 
largely  increased! 

Mr.  Stewart.  Not  of  copperas,  but  the  American  price  dropped  to 
exactly  what  it  cost  to  lay  it  down  from  Europe,  and  there  has  been 
very  little  English  copperas  brought  in,  indeed.  I  tried  an  experiment 
and  brought  some  copperas  from  Wales  at  25  cents  per  100  pounds  on 
the  dock  at  Philadelphia. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  the  importations  were  almost  identically  the 
same  in  1896  that  they  were  in  1893.  The  importations  do  not  seem  to 
have  increased  by  putting  it  on  the  free  list. 

Mr.  Stewart.  No,  sir;  the  American  producers  recognized  that  they 
had  to  sell  their  product;  and  by  way  of  explanation  I  might  say  that 
copperas  must  be  manufactured.  It  is  made  from  the  waste  sulphuric 
acid,  which  if  turned  into  tbe  streams  destroys  the  fish  and  of  course 
injures  the  stream. 

Mr.  MoMillin.  How  much  of  this  waste  copperas  you  seek  to  have 
transferred  to  the  dutiable  list  was  imported  last  year! 

Mr.  Stewart.  Well,  there  are  two  distinct  articles 

Mr.  MoMillin.  You  mentioned  a  number. 

Mr.  Stewart.  Copperas,  youunderstand,isnot  an  ore;  it  is  a  chem- 
ical product.  Now,  as  to  the  ores,  under  ocher  and  ochery  earths, 
imported  during  last  year,  I  should  say  probably  $200,000;  maybe 
9250,000. 

Mr.  MoMillin.  What  is  the  value  of  the  domestic  product! 

Mr.  Stewart.  Last  year  about  $100,000. 

Mr.  MoMillin.  And  the  entire  consumption  in  the  United  States 
amounted  to  about  $300,000! 

Mr.  Stewart.  Yes,  sir;  well,  probably  $400,000. 

Mr.  MoMillin.  Then  it  would  be  about  an  equal  amount  of  foreign 
and  domestic! 

Mr.  Stewart.  No,  sir;  I  should  say  about  $250,000  and  $150,000. 
The  foreign  at  present  ranges  very  much  higher  in  value,  because  we 
can  not  afford  to  make  our  products  from  the  same  grade  of  goods. 

Mr.  MoMillin.  But  you  say  the  transfer  of  copperas  from  the 
dutiable  list  did  not  increase  the  importations! 

Mr.  Stewart.  I  did;  that  is  true. 

Mr.  MoMillin.  Well,  if  it  did  not  increase  the  importation,  how  does 
it  take  away  your  market! 

Mr.  Stewart.  It  does  not,  sir.  I  do  not  say  so  on  copperas.  I  want 
that  distinctly  understood. 

Mr.  MoMillin.  The  imposition  of  a  duty  would  tend  to  increase  tht 
price  to  the  consumers  of  the  United  States! 
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Mr.  Stewart.  No,  sirj  not  at  all. 

Mr.  McMellin.  Then,  if  it  does  not  keep  out  any  foreign  prodnct 
and  does  not  increase  the  value  to  the  seller  or  producer  here,  how  will 
it  benefit  yon  by  a  reimposition  of  duty  f 

Mr.  Stewart.  It  will  give  the  American  manufacturers  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  a  business  where  to-day  they  are  losing  money. 

Mr.  McMellin.  Then  you  can  only  do  it  by  increasing  the  price  f 

Mr.  Stewart.  There  might  be  a  slight  increase,  but 

Mr.  MoMilun.  In  the  paper  you  submit  what  duty  do  you  suggest t 

Mr.  Stewart.  That  of  the  McEiuley  bill,  of  three-tenths  of  a  cent 
per  pound. 

Mr.  Eyans.  This  copperas  is  a  by-product! 

Mr.  Stewart.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Evans.  Of  what! 

Mr.  Stewart.  Of  sulphuric  acid  which  has  been  used.  Sulphuric 
acid  and  water  are  used  to  treat  iron  sheets  and  rods.  After  it  has  taken 
up  a  certain  amount  of  iron  from  the  sheets  or  rods  it  becomes  saturated 
and  is  no  longer  useful.  Then  it  has  been  the  habit  to  allow  it  to  run 
into  streams  and  destroy  them.  The  Americans,  and  in  fact  foreigners, 
found  it  could  be  made  into  an  industry,  and  they  took  it  and  boiled  it 
and  made  it  a  little  stronger,  and  thereby  produced  from  this  waste 
iron  liquor,  the  commercial  copperas. 

Mr.  Evans.  So  to  protect  these  streams  near  these  manufacturing 
establishments  they  must  make  the  copperas  f 

Mr.  Stewart.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Evans.  Whether  they  make  any  profit  out  of  it  or  not! 

Mr.  Stewart.  That  is  correct.  Most  of  the  manufacturers  of  cop- 
peras are  uhder  contract  with  the  producers  of  the  crude  liquor  to  take 
their  supply,  so  they  must  make  it  whether  they  make  a  profit  on  it 
or  not. 

Mr.  Payne.  How  long  do  these  contracts  run! 

Mr.  Stewart.  I  presume  they  could  be  abrogated  at  any  time,  but 
we  have  kept  on  in  the  hope  that  some  day  we  might  find  a  profitable 
use  for  the  material. 

Mr.  Payne.  Of  course  it  is  a  by-product  of  the  iron  industry! 

Mr.  Stewart.  Yes,  sir.  Now,  in  the  endeavor  to  find  a  market  for 
copperas,  which  of  course  has  been  largely  produced  in  excess,  my  own 
concern  and  a  number  of  others  have  gone  to  work  and  burned  the 
copperas  which  we  produced,  and  made  a  brilliant  red  color  from  it, 
which  is  capable  of  being  used  in  paints.  That  industry  is  capable 
of  very  great  enlargement  if  a  commensurate  duty  is  placed  on  the 
product.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  Venetian  reel  oxides  of  iron  of  all 
kinds  brought  from  abroad  which  can  be  produced  here  by  the  burning 
of  copperas  into  oxide  of  iron. 

A  Bystander.  Is  it  not  true  that  in  many  localities  the  manufac- 
turers are  compelled  by  law  to  manufacture  copperas? 

Mr.  Stewart.  I  am  not  certain  as  to  that,  but  in  some  States  I 
think  it  is  true,  for  instance  Ohio;  but  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  true  in 
New  Jersey,  where  our  manufactory  is  located. 

A  Bystander.  I  know  that  is  true  in  many  cases. 

Mr.  Payne.  That  is,  they  are  liable  for  damages  if  they  turn  this 
acid  into  the  streams! 

Mr.  Stewart.  I  do  not  think  that  is  true  in  New  Jersey,  because  I 
know  it  has  been /done  there  and  turned  into  the  Delaware  and  Raritan 
Canal  and  caused  a  good  deal  of  damage  to  the  locks  and  the  canal 
generally. 
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OXIDE  OF  IBON. 

Allegheny  City,  Pa.,  January  4, 1897. 

Dear  Sib:  We  take  notice  through  the  press  of  the  changes  asked 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  the  tariff  rates  on  ocher  and 
ochery  earths,  etc.,  also  on  "  oxide  of  iron,  nnder  whatsoever  name,  when 
crnde  and  not  advanced  in  valne  by  any  process  of  manufacture."  The 
changes  were  asked  for  by  Henry  G.  Stewart  We  wish  to  say  that 
we  indorse  all  Mr.  Stewart  said  on  the  subject  with  the  exception  of 
that  part  where  he  asks  for  a  tariff  of  $10  per  ton  on  "  oxide  of  iron, 
under  whatsoever  name,  when  crude  and  not  advanced  by  any  process 
of  manufacture."  We  consider  the  tariff  asked  for  this  portion  emi- 
nently unjust,  for  the  reason  that  there  are  crude  oxides  brought  from 
abroad  which  can  not  be  obtained  in  this  country,  but  which,  after  being 
brought  here  in  the  crude,  furnish  employment  to  our  own  men  in  refin- 
ing and  preparing  them  for  the  market.  We  import  considerable  quan- 
tities of  these  crude  oxides,  as  do  other  manufacturers  in  various  parts 
of  the  country.  The  adding  of  $10  per  ton  for  duty  would  destroy  this 
part  of  our  business  as  well  as  those  who  have  been  importing  this  ore 
in  other  parts  of  the  country,  to  the  advantage  of  one  or  two  concerns 
who  fitted  out  some  years  ago  at  considerable  expense  to  produce  these 
colors  chemically,  before  the  above-named  crude  oxides  became  a  factor 
in  the  American  market.  The  effect  of  a  $10  rate  would  be  to  com- 
pel all  the  crude  oxide  to  remain  in  the  old  countries  and  become  refined 
there  and  brought  here  in  the  refined  state,  compelling  buyers  here  to 
pay  the  advanced  rate  in  duty,  depriving  us  and  others  of  our  business 
and  our  men  of  their  labor  connected  with  the  refining. 

The  present  rate  on  crude  oxide  is  40  cents  per  ton,  which  is  really 
more  than  it  should  be,  as  our  experience  teaches  us  that  such  material 
should  come  in  free. 

PlTTSBUBG  IBON  PAINT  Oo. 


Washington,  D.  0.,  December  23, 1896. 

Dear  Sib:  Iron  and  steel  rods  and  plates,  after  being  formed,  are. 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  little  "  scales"  from  the  surface,  dipped 
in  a  bath  composed  of  about  ten  parts  of  water  and  one  of  sulphuric 
acid,  which  clears  the  surface  of  the  metal  and  holds  the  particles 
removed  in  solution.  When  this  is  boiled  down  to  a  given  consistency 
it  crystallizes  into  the  copperas  of  commerce.  By  this  process,  I  am 
reliably  informed,  uuder  an  American  scale  of  wages,  copperas  is  pro- 
duced from  the  waste  from  iron  foundries  (I  speak  particularly  of  Boel- 
ings,  Trenton,  N.  J.)  at  a  cost  of  $6  per  ton. 

The  manufacturers  of  tin  plate  in  Wales,  producing  copperas  by 
precisely  the  same  method,  under  their  wage  scale  can  deliver  it  on  the 
docks  at  American  ports  for  $6  per  ton.  Even  in  these  dull  times 
there  is  a  demand  for  a  good  deal  of  the  article  in  this  country.  With 
a  duty  of  three-tenths  of  a  cent  per  pound  on  copperas,  I  think  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  nearly  all  that  is  consumed  in  this  country  will 
hereafter  be  made  from  what  has  been  waste  from  American  iron  and 
steel  mills. 

J.  J.  Gabdneb,  M.  G. 
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Woboestbb,  Mass.,  December  26, 1896. 

COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS: 

We  desire  to  strongly  urge  that  the  former  duty  of  30  per  cent  on 
copperas  be  restored.  Copperas  is  made  from  a  waste  product  from 
wire  mills,  consisting  of  an  acid  need  in  cleaning  or  pickling  wire  rods, 
and  wire  when  in  process  of  manufacture.  Wire  mills  are  obliged  by 
law  to  take  care  of  this  waste  acid  and  not  allow  it  to  run  into  natural 
streams  or  sewer  systems.  Copperas  is  the  only  product  that  can  be 
made  from  the  spent  acid.  Large  amounts  of  copperas  are  made  in 
foreign  countries,  and  have  been  sold  in  this  country,  coming  in  not 
only  under  the  name  of  copperas,  but  under  other  designations. 

We  respectfully  ask  that  careful  consideration  be  given  to  our  reqaest 
in  this  matter.  We  are  sure  it  wiU  be  strongly  seconded  by  all  makers 
of  copperas. 

Washbubn  &  Moen  Manufacturing  Co. 
Philip  W.  Moen, 

Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 


Cleveland,  Ohio,  December  26, 1896. 

COMMUTES  ON  WATS  AND  MEANS: 

We  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  matter  of  duty  on  copperas, 
which  will  doubtless  come  up  in  the  chemical  schedule  on  the  proposals 
for  a  new  tariff  bilL 

In  the  last  revision  of  the  tariff  the  duty  of  30  cents  per  hundred- 
weight, or  $6  per  ton,  was  taken  off  and  copperas  made  free.  The 
result  was  that  it  totally  ruined  the  business  of  manufacturing  copperas 
in  this  country;  first,  because  it  brought  the  price  down  to  compete 
with  foreign  copperas  that  has  been  imported,  and  in  the  next  place 
because  the  action  of  the  tariff  bill,  as  a  whole,  ruined  temporarily  the 
business  of  quite  a  number  of  industries  that  depended  on  copperas 
for  a  portion  of  their  raw  material.  There  is  now  some  prospect  that 
the  consumption  of  copperas  will  be  increased,  especially  if  the  manu- 
facturers and  users  of  that  sort  of  material  are  given  protection  in 
their  lines  which  would  enable  them  to  use  copperas  at  a  price  that 
will  give  the  manufacturer  even  a  fair  return  on  its  cost  of  manufacture. 

We  therefore  strongly  urge  you  to  have  the  proposal  for  the  changes 
in  a  new  tariff  bill  that  may  be  brought  up  include  the  restoration  of 
the  former  duty  on  copperas  of  30  cents  per  hundredweight. 

Vary  respectfully  submitted. 

Cleveland  Rolling  Mill  Company. 


Cleveland,  Ohio,  December  27, 1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Without  going  into  any  details  or  lengthy  argument  permit  us  to 
state: 

That  we  have  one  of  the  few  large  plants  of  the  country  for  the  manu- 
facture of  copperas  or  sulphate  of  iron. 

That  we  can  not  without  selling  below  cost  meet  the  prices  at  which 
the  English  manufacturers  are  now  quoting  copperas  for  delivery  at 
our  seaboard. 

That  we  have  a  large  amount  of  money  invested  in  our  plant,  and 
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that  on  the  enactment  of  the  Wilson  bill  the  prices  of  our  product 
declined  to  such  an  extent  that  we  have  lost  money  every  month  since. 
In  view  of  these  facts  we  respectfully  request  in  justice  to  our  indus- 
try that  as  equitable  duties  there  be  inserted  in  a  new  bill  in  Schedule 
A,  in  place  of  paragraph  455  in  the  free  list,  tariff  act  of  1894,  the  fol- 
lowing: "  Copperas  30  cents  per  hundred  pounds."  And  in  place  of 
paragraph  566,  in  the  free  list,  tariff  act  of  1894,  the  following: 

"All  oxides  of  iron,  by  whatever  name  known,  unless  otherwise  spe- 
cially provided  for,  when  crude  and  not  advanced  by  any  process  of 
manufacture,  $10  per  ton." 
We  respectfully  ask  your  kind  consideration  in  this  matter,  and  are, 
Very  truly,  yours, 

The  Forest  City  Copperas  Co,, 
By  J.  H.  Fuller,  Secretary. 
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(Paragraphs  14,  68,  368,  443,  647.) 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  W.  H.  H.  CHTLDS,  OF  66  MAIDEN  IAHE, 

HEW  YORK. 

Monday,  December  28y  1896. 

Mr.  Chtlds.  We  have  submitted  a  paper  to  the  committee,  and  we 
have  nothing  further  to  say,  except  I  am  here  to  answer  any  questions 
the  committee  may  wish  to  ask.  I  am  interested  im  the  raw  product 
derived  from  the  first  distillation  of  coal  tar. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  suggested  in  the  paper  presented  as  to 
raw  materials  f  You  may  state  it  briefly,  without  referring  to,  as  your 
statement  will  be  printed. 

Mr.  Chtlds.  We  suggest  that  the  wording  of  paragraph  443  be 
changed  to  read: 

"Coal  tar,  and  the  crude  product  obtained  from  the  direct  distillation 
of  coal  tar,  namely,  pitch,  dead,  or  creosote  oil,  crude  naphtha,  and 
crude  naphthaline  salt  pressed  but  not  refined,  free." 

The  Chairman.  Those  are  now  on  the  free  listf 

Mr.  Chelds.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  now  on  the  free  list. 

Mr.  Payne.  Does  that  enlarge  the  present  clause  on  the  free  list  or 
otherwise! 

Mr.  Chtlds.  It  does  not.  It  leaves  it  just  as  it  is,  except  it  more 
closely  defines  it. 

Mr.  Payne.  It  is  a  better  definition! 

Mr.  Chelds.  We  think  so. 

Mr.  Payne.  Do  you  ask  any  change  in  the  duty  of  coal-tar  prepara- 
tions! 

Mr.  Chllds.  We  do  not. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  are  satisfied  with  the  ad  valorem  duty  of  25  per  cent! 

Mr.  Ohilds.  We  are. 

Mr.  Payne.  Are  you  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  these  prepara- 
tions! 

Mr.  Chelds.  To  some  extent. 

Mr.  Payne.  Or  are  you  simply  an  importer! 
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Mr  Chtlds.  No,  sir;  we  have  the  largest  individual  plant  in  the 
country,  located 

Mr.  Paths.  Manufacturing  plant  of  what! 

Mr.  Chtlds.  Distilling  coal  tar  and  manufacturing  products  from  it. 

The  Chateman.  But  what  products  do  you  manufacture? 

Mr.  Chtlds.  We  take  the  raw  coal  tar  and  manufacture  benzol,  naph- 
thalene— refine  it;  and  we  manufacture  roofing  material,  manufacture 
paving  materials  which  are  used  on  the  streets  in  paving,  sheathing 
papers,  and  numerous  articles. 

The  Chairman.  You  ask  for  no  change  in  duty  f 

Mr.  Chtlds.  Except  the  raw  material  we  want  on  the  free  list. 

The  Chairman.  You  want  a  more  definite  statement  respecting  the 
raw  material! 

Mr.  Chtlds.  Yes,  sir;  so  we  will  have  no  trouble  with  the  appraisers 
in  Few  York, 

Mr.  Payne.  You  say;  so  you  will  have  no  trouble  with  the  appraisers. 
Do  the  appraisers  now  interpret  the  law  and  confine  it  to  the  free  list,  or 
do  you  want  to  enlarge  it  according  to  the  definition  of  the  appraisers,  or 
what  is  the  trouble  with  the  appraisers  of  which  you  wish  to  get  ridf 

Mr.  Chtlds.  Creosote  oil,  crude,  is,  by  a  recent  decision  of  the  apprais- 
ers, made  to  pay  a  duty  of  25  per  cent.  It  is  a  crude  product  of  distil- 
lation. The  manufacturers,  of  course,  have  appealed,  and,  we  think, 
undoubtedly  it  will  be  shown  to  be  a  crude  product  of  coal  tar  and 
should  be  put  back  on  the  free  list 

Mr.  Payne.  That  change  would  give  you  the  interpretation  you  desire 
on  it  and  would  make  no  further  changef 

Mr.  Childs.  None  at  all. 


To  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Your  attention  is  respectfully  called  to  article  443,  free  list,  of  the 
tariff  of  1894,  relating  to  coal  tar  and  its  products,  which  reads  as 
follows: 

"Goal  tar,  crude,  and  all  preparations  except  medicinal  coal-tar  prep- 
arations, and  products  of  coal  tar,  not  color  or  dyes,  not  specially  pro- 
vided for  in  this  act.* 

It  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  trade  in  these  goods  and  to  the 
manufacturers  using  these  goods,  that  coal  tar  and  its  crude  products 
named  in  article  443  of  the  free  list,  be  left  upon  the  free  list,  simply 
amending  the  wording  as  below  so  as  to  make  its  design  beyond 
question,  viz: 

"Coal  tar  and  the  crude  products  obtained  from  the  direct  distilla- 
tion of  coal  tar,  namely,  pitch,  dead  or  creosote  oil,  crude  naphtha,  and 
crude  naphthaline  salts  pressed  but  not  refined,  free." 

It  is  important  that  coal  tar  and  its  crude  products  be  allowed  to 
remain  upon  the  free  list,  as  90  per  cent  of  the  manufacturers  and  deal- 
ers in  this  country  are  dependent  upon  getting  a  large  proportion  of 
their  supply  of  raw  materials  from  abroad.  The  reason  for  this  is 
found  in  the  change  which  has  occurred  since  1890  in  the  methods  of 
manufacturing  illuminating  gas.  Previous  to  that  time  gas  was  almost 
universally  made  from  coal,  but  the  methods  of  manufacture  have  since 
been  changed  to  processes  where  oil  is  employed  in  which  no  coal  is 
used,  lessening  the  product  of  coal  tar  from  one-half  to  two-thirds,  and 
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many  of  the  large  cities  that  formerly  produced  the  bulk  of  coal  tar 
now  produce  very  little  or  none  at  all.  The  constantly  increasing  num- 
ber of  gas  companies  that  are  abandoning  the  use  of  coal  and  employ- 
ing methods  that  do  not  produce  coal  tar  increases  the  deficiency  of 
raw  material,  which  deficiency  must  be  obtained  from  abroad.  The 
only  new  source  of  supply  of  coal  tar  that  has  developed  in  the  last 
two  years  has  been  tar  from  coke  ovens,  where  coking  of  coal  has  been 
done  by  new  and  improved  methods,  but  the  quantity  of  coal  tar  so 
produced  has  been  too  small  to  be  any  factor  in  covering  the  deficiency 
of  supply. 

We  have  endeavored  to  furnish  you  records  of  the  amount  of  impor- 
tations of  coal  tar  and  its  crude  products  into  this  country  for  the  years 
since  1890,  but  we  have  been  able  to  find  only  a  record  of  the  amount 
of  pitch  and  coal  tar  imported  in  barrels,  which  record  leaves  out  the 
enormous  amount  of  pitch  imported  in  bulk  and  bags.  The  record  of 
barrels  alone  indicates  clearly,  however,  the  absolute  dependence  of  our 
manufacturers  upon  the  foreign  supply,  viz: 

Crude  coal  tar,  and  pitch  of. 

Bonk 

1891 89,313 

1892 117,066 

1893 102,136 

1894 96,068 

1895 112,636 

1896  (to  October  1) 139,976 

Total 657,065 

The  crude  products  of  coal  tar  are  articles  of  large  bulk  and  low 
price,  and  the  cost  of  package,  freight,  handling,  and  waste,  in  obtain- 
ing same  from  abroad,  is  ample  protection  to  labor  and  capital  employed 
in  producing  same  in  this  country.  For  example,  pitch,  in  bulk,  in 
London,  is  worth  about  27  shillings  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds,  or  $6.75. 
The  cost  of  barrels,  lighterage,  freight,  insurance,  waste,  etc.,  is  about 
29  shillings,  or  $7.25,  or  over  100  per  cent  protection.  Again,  dead  or 
creosote  oil,  in  London,  in  bulk,  is  worth  about  3}  cents  per  gallon.  The 
cost  of  barrels,  freight,  insurance,  waste,  etc.,  is  about  4  cents  per 
gallon,  or  a  protection  of  about  115  per  cent. 

Crude  coal-tar  products  are  used  largely  in  city  paving,  composition 
roofing,  creosoting  timber,  and  the  manufacture  of  lampblack.  All  of 
these  articles  are  sold  in  competition  with  many  other  articles  used  for 
the  same  purposes,  and  must  be  sold  at  low  prices  in  order  to  be  sold 
at  all. 

The  result  of  placing  any  duty  upon  crude  coal-tar  products  will 
necessitate  the  advance  in  price  of  these  materials  and  the  goods  man- 
ufactured therefrom  to  all  American  consumers  and  a  consequent 
shrinkage  in  their  consumption.  This  would  make  possible  the  control 
of  the  total  American  product  by  a  monopoly  and  loss  of  business  and 
disaster  to  nine-tenths  of  the  present  American  manufacturers  using 
these  products.  The  manufacturing  interests  using  crude  coal-tar 
products  that  have  survived  the  hard  times  can  be  reasonably  prosper- 
ous with  a  return  of  a  normal  demand  for  goods,  and  can  compete  suc- 
cessfully with  foreign  manufacturers,  provided  that  no  duty  is  placed 
upon  the  raw  materials  necessary  to  their  business. 

While  we  urgently  press  the  necessity  of  keeping  on  the  free  list 
coal  tar  and  its  crude  products,  we  wish  to  be  placed  on  record  as  not 
opposing  a  fair  duty  being  imposed  upon  the  numerous  coal-tar  prepa- 
rations manufactured  from  these  raw  materials. 
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We  therefore  respectfully  pray  your  committee  to  leave  the  crude 
articles  upon  the  free  list,  simply  amending  the  wording  as  stated 
above  so  as  to  make  its  design  perfectly  clear. 
Mica  Roofing  Co., 
Per  W.  H.  H.  Chtlds, 

Proprietor ,  New  York  City. 
H.  P.  Watson  Co., 
By  H.  F.  Watson, 

President,  Erie,  Pa. 
T.  New  Roofing  Go., 

New  York  City. 

MOENS  ASPHALTIC  CEMENT  CO., 

Per  J.  W.  Vaughan, 

Secretary j  New  York  City. 
Warren  Chemical  and  Mfg.  Go., 
Per  W.  R.  Warren, 

President,  New  York  City. 
W.  H.  Rankin, 

New  York  City. 
Wm.  H.  Stewart, 

New  York  City. 
Old  Dominion  Greosoting  Go., 

Norfolkj  Va. 
Norfolk  Greosoting  Go., 

Norfolk,  Va. 
Fernandina  Oil  and  Creosote  Works, 

Fernandina,  Fla. 


STATEMEHT  07  KB.  J.  V.  SCH0ELLK0PF,  JR.,  OF  NEW  YORK,  V.  T. 

Monday,  December  28, 1896. 
Mr.  Sohobllkopf  submitted  the  following  paper: 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  0. : 

The  undersigned  coal-tar  dye  manufacturers  of  the  United  States 
respectfully  submit  that  the  following  changes  be  made  in  the  present 
tariff  law: 

Paragraph  14,  which  reads  as  follows,  "  Coal-tar  colors  or  dyes,  by 
whatever  name  known,  and  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  25 
per  cent  ad  valorem,"  should  be  changed  to  read  as  follows: 

"Coal-tar  colors  and  dyes  of  every  description  not  specially  exempted 
by  name,  35  per  cent  ad  valorem." 

The  change  in  phraseology  increases  the  clearness  of  the  paragraph, 
and  the  increase  in  duty  to  35  per  cent  is  absolutely  necessary  to  put 
the  industry  on  a  footing  which  will  enable  it  to  compete  successfully 
with  the  foreign  makers. 

Article  443:  "  Coal  tar,  crude,  and  all  preparations  except  medicinal 
coal-tar  preparations  and  products  of  coal  tar,  not  colors  or  dyes,  not 
specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  free." 

This  article  should  be  changed  to  read  as  follows: 

u  Goal  tar  and  all  products  and  preparations  of  coal  tar,  not  colors  or 
dyes,  except  medicinal  coal-tar  preparations  and  such  other  coal-tar 
products  and  preparations  which  are  specially  exempted  by  name,  free." 

This  phraseology  makes  the  paragraph  much  clearer  without  in  any 
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way  changing  its  meaning,  and  will  avoid  differences  of  opinion  as  to 
where  certain  products  belong. 

Article  368,  which  reads  as  follows:  "Alizarine,  natural  and  arti- 
ficial, and  all  alizarine,  colors  and  dyes,  free,"  should  be  changed  to 
read  as  follows:  "  Alizarine,  natural  and  artificial,  free.9 

This  is  the  way  the  paragraph  stood  in  the  act  of  1883,  and  there  is 
no  reason  whatever  why  alizarine  colors,  which  are  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  coal-tar  colors,  should  be  put  on  the  free  list  any  more  than  any 
other  class  of  coal-tar  colors. 

The  tariff  of  1890  left  the  domestic  coal-tar  dye  manufacturers  in  a  very 
unfortunate  position,  with  the  duty  of  35  per  cent  on  the  colors  and  20 
per  cent  on  coal-tar  preparations,  which  constitute  a  large  percentage 
of  the  raw  material  for  the  colors.  This,  in  addition  to  the  higher 
prices  we  are  compelled  to  pay  for  labor  and  other  domestic  chemicals, 
precluded  any  real  progress  of  the  American  manufacturers  in  their 
struggle  against  the  aggressive  competition  of  the  well-equipped  Ger- 
man factories.  The  Wilson  bill  placed  the  coal-tar  preparations  on  the 
free  list,  but  by  reducing  the  duty  on  the  colors  to  25  per  cent  did  not 
improve  the  position  of  the  domestic  makers.  We  feel  confident  that  the 
slight  increase  asked  for,  which  makes  the  rate  what  it  was  under  the 
tariff  acts  of  1883  and  1890,  will  enable  us,  with  the  experience  we  have 
gained  under  adverse  circumstances  and  with  the  great  domestic  prog- 
ress in  scientific  chemistry,  to  successfully  compete  against  the  imported 
goods  and  in  time  supply  the  home  market. 

The  Heller  &  Merz  Go., 

Henry  Mrrz,  Treasurer. 

The  Schoellkopf  Aniline  and  Chemical  Co., 
By  J.  F.  Schoellkopf,  Jr. 

Hudson  Biver  Aniline  Color  Works, 

Louis  S.  Waldman,  President. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  extent  of  this  industry  of  coal-tar  colors 
in  this  country! 

Mr.  Schoellkopf.  There  are  three  plants  with  an  aggregate  capital 
of  about  a  million  dollars. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  many  employees! 

Mr.  Schoellkopf.  About  150  direct.  Of  course,  the  coal-tar  dye 
industry  is  very  large,  in  fact  the  largest  consumer  or  crude  chemicals, 
such  as  acids,  etc.,  and  in  that  way  gives  employment  to  a  large  num- 
ber of  hands  indirectly. 

The  Chairman.  About  what  proportion  of  the  consumption  of  this 
country  is  produced  here  now! 

Mr.  Schoellkopf.  I  would  say  about  20  to  25  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  I  see  that  the  imports  last  year  amounted  to  about 
$3,000,000. 

Mr.  Schoellkopf.  Well,  I  think  that  includes  the  alizarine  red,  also, 
as  well. 

The  Chairman.  It  includes  all  dutiable  coal-tar  colors! 

Mr.  Schoellkopf.  Yes;  I  think  that  alizarine  colors,  which  are 
coal-tar  colors,  of  course,  are  included  in  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  presume  so. 

Mr.  Schoellkopf.  I  would  like  to  mention  that  in  this  percentage  I 
was  not  referring  to  alizarine  red,  which  is  on  the  free  list  now  and 
always  has  been  on  the  free  list. 

The  Chairman.  Are  alizarine  colors  made  in  this  country! 

Mr.  Schoellkopf.  They  are  not  at  present.    They  are  on  the  free 
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list  at  present  and,  of  course,  can  not  be  made  here.  They  could  be 
made. 

The  Chairman.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  make  them? 

Mr.  Schoellkopf.  They  could  be  made. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  special  difficulties  in  the  manufacture 
of  these  colors  in  this  country  Y 

Mr.  Schoellkopf.  There  are  not  now. 

The  Chairman.  Growing  out  of  the  technical  education  which  is 
required! 

Mr.  Schoellkopf.  That  used  to  be  the  case  formerly,  but,  of  course, 
as  I  have  stated  in  my  paper,  we  have  overcome  these  difficulties  and 
are  in  a  fair  shape  to  capture  the  home  market  if  we  are  sufficiently 
protected;  and  aside  from  the  coal-tar  products,  which  are  on  the  free 
list,  we  consume  vast  quantities  of  other  chemicals  which  are  made  in 
this  country  and  can  not  be  imported,  such  as  acids,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  great  difference  in  the  value  of  these 
materials! 

Mr.  Schoellkopf.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Therefore  an  ad  valorem  duty,  perhaps,  could  be 
applied  better  than  a  specific  duty  could  be  applied  f 

Mr.  Schoellkopf.  It  would  be  rather  difficult  to  apply  a  specific 
duty. 

The  Chairman.  The  prices  ranging  from  what  to  what? 

Mr.  Schoellkopf.  Banning  from  20  and  25  cents  a  pound  up  to  $15 
a  pound. 

Mr.  MoMillin.  What  will  be  the  value  of  the  product  which  will  be 
affected  by  the  change  of  from  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  to  35  per  cent? 

Mr.  Schoellkopf.  You  mean  the  value  at  present  of  the  products 
of  this  country! 

Mr.  MoMillin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Schoellkopf.  I  should  say  about  $600,000  or  $700,000. 

Mr.  MoMillin.  And  the  present  duty  being  25  per  cent,  10  per  cent 
added  to  that  is  an  increase  of  more  than  20  per  cent  of  the  present 
rate.  That  would  be  a  difference  of  between  $100,000  and  $200,000 
added  to  the  value  of  that  product? 

Mr.  Schoellkopf.  I  doubt  very  much  whether  it  would  add  that 
much  to  the  direct  cost  at  the  present  time.  We  are  not  really  able  to 
compete  at  all,  and  while  we  are  selling  our  colors  we  are  not  making 
anything  on  them,  and  we  can  not  possibly  make  anything  on  them, 
and  it  is  not  so  much  we  ask  an  increased  duty  to  increase  our  prices 
greatly  but  simply  to  be  better  able  to  compete.  It  is  not  so  much  we 
want  to  increase  the  prices  one  or  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  but 
if  we  can  increase  our  production  we  can  produce  cheaper  if  we  are 
sure  of  this  market,  but  if  we  must  compete  against  twenty-five  or 
thirty  importers  in  New  York,  each  one  of  whom  represents  a  large 
manufacturing  establishment  on  the  other  side,  we  must  compete  on 
even  their  terms  and  we  must  expect  to  get  our  proportion  of  the  busi- 
ness which  will  be  about  5  or  10  per  cent,  because  this  is  our  only 
market  and  we  can  not  manufacture  on  a  sufficiently  large  scale  to 
produce  cheaply. 

Mr.  McMillin.  How  many  hands  does  your  concern  employ! 

Mr.  Schoellkopf.  We  employ  at  the  present  between  60  and  70 
hands. 

Mr.  McMilun.  And  there  are  three  concerns,  representing  the  busi- 
ness of  this  country,  I  believe  you  stated,  who  employ  about  150  hands! 

Mr.  Schoellkopf.  Some  gentleman  here  can  state  that  better  than 
lean. 
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The  Chairman.  From  what  source  of  supply  is  crude  tar  product 
obtained — the  residuum  of  the  manufacture  of  gasf 

Mr.  Schoellkopf.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  comes  from  no  other  source  in  commercial  quan- 
tities.   Is  it  a  by-product  of  the  manufacture  of  gas? 

Mr.  Schoellkopf.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Has  the  supply  of  coal  tar  of  this  country  been 
diminished  by  the  extensive  manufacture  of  water  gas  instead  of  coal 
gasf 

Mr.  Schoellkopf.  It  has. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  supply  insufficient  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Schoellkopf.  The  raw  materials  we  use  are  an  intermediate 
product  between  coal  tar  and  coal-tar  colors.  There  are  certain  products 
of  coal  tar  which  are  intermediate,  and  those  are  the  products  which 
we  use. 

Mr.  McMillin.  Is  any  considerable  portion  of  this  raw  material 
imported  Y 

Mr.  Schoellkopf.  A  very  considerable  proportion. 

Mr.  McMillin.  But  you  get  your  raw  material  free? 

Mr.  Schoellkopf.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McMillin.  You  do  not  seek  to  add  a  duty  to  that? 

Mr.  Schoellkopf.  No,  sir;  we  do  not.    In  fact,  we  could  not. 

The  Chairman.  The  reason  is  there  is  an  insufficient  supply  of  the 
by-product? 

Mr.  Schoellkopf.  That  is  one  reason.  Of  course,  we  could  not  get 
along  without  a  duty  on  colors.  We  would  have  to  have  an  additional 
duty  on  colors  if  we  put  an  additional  duty  on  the  raw  material. 


aniline  colors  and  dyrstuffs. 

STATEMENT  OF  E.  E.  ATTEAUX  ft  C0.9  OF  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Boston,  Mass.,  January  9, 1897. 
Committer  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  beg  leave  to  present  in  brief  our  reasons  for  requesting  that  a 
duty  be  placed  upon  all  colors  commercially  known  as  alizarin  colors, 
with  the  exception  of  true  chemical  alizarin. 

We  are  domestic  manufacturers  of  so-called  alizarine  colors  and  dye- 
stuffs,  and  have  our  works  at  South  Boston,  Mass.  Our  plant  there  is 
valued  at  about  $75,000.  We  have  been  in  this  business  a  number  of 
years,  and  are  manufacturing  a  line  of  colors  which  come  into  competi- 
tion with  the  so-called  alizarin  colors  which  are  imported  to  this  country. 
In  the  last  ten  years  we  have  spent  over  $20,000  experimenting,  and 
we  are  now  able  to  make  a  considerable  number  of  colors  which  do  the 
work  of  the  imported  colors.  We  feel  that  we  are  entitled  to  consider- 
ation and  that  our  interests  ought  to  be  considered  by  your  committee 
in  framing  this  bill. 

BENEFITS  THE  DOMESTIC  CONSUMER. 

In  1890,  when  we  commenced  to  manufacture  the  color  which  we 
call  alizarin  violet,  and  which  took  the  place  of  the  foreign  alizarin 
violet,  the  imported  color  was  sold  in  this  market  at  75  cents  a  pound. 
To-day  it  is  being  sold  at  28  cents  a  pound,  and  the  reduction  has  been 
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largely  due  to  our  competition.  We  make  in  the  same  way  alizarin 
green,  so  called,  and  this  comes  in  competition  with  the  imported  veri- 
dine,  or  coeruline.  The  importers  were  selling  this  color  at  that  time  at 
about  48  cents  a  pound.  To-day,  largely  in  consequence  of  our  being 
able  to  manufacture  a  similar  color,  the  price  has  fallen  to  25  cents  a 
pound.  These  are  only  two  instances  of  cases  which  may  be  amplified 
to  show  your  committee  what  has  been  the  effect  of  our  presence  as 
manufacturers  in  this  market.  In  addition  to  these  two  colors  we  are 
now  manufacturing  five  other  so-called  alizarin  colors,  to  wit,  Blue  B., 
Blue  G.  S.,  Blue  B.,  Brown  O.,  and  Brown  B.  These  colors  come  into 
competition  with  and  take  the  place  of  imported  alizarin  blue  and 
brown.  The  foreign  colors  are  patented,  as  is  well  known,  and  the 
prices  charged  here  and  abroad  for  the  same  article  have  greatly  varied, 
at  the  expense  of  the  American  consumer. 

It  is  well  known  to  the  coal-tar  color  trade  that  prior  to  1888  a  cer- 
tain firm  of  importers  in  this  country  was  charging  $1.25  per  pound  for 
alizarin  which  was  sold  all  over  Europe  at  25  cents.  As  long  as  we  are 
not  able  to  produce  these  colors,  the  complete  control  of  the  market  will 
enable  the  foreigner  to  charge  a  price  without  reference  to  the  cost, 
and  based  entirely  upon  the  needs  of  the  consumer  and  JiiB  inability  to 
obtain  the  color  from  any  other  source.  In  this  connection,  we  beg 
leave  to  refer  your  committee  to  the  statements  made  and  testimony 
taken  July  7, 1888,  before  the  subcommittee  on  the  tariff  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance,  and  printed  on  page  268. 

The  fact  that  the  imported  colors  are  patented  does  not  make  it  impos- 
sible for  us,  under  equal  conditions,  to  compete  with  these  articles,  as  we 
have  been  able  in  the  past  and  expect  in  the  future  to  make  colors  which 
will  do  the  work  of  the  imported  colors  and  not  infringe  upon  their 
patent  rights.  If  we  can  do  this,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  will  be  of  large 
benefit  to  the  domestic  consumer,  as  the  patent  has  been  in  the  past 
the  means  of  keeping  up  the  prices  artificially  in  this  country.  As  soon 
as  we  have  been  able  to  make  a  color  that  did  the  work  of  a  foreign 
color  we  have  found  that  the  importers  have  been  compelled  to  bring 
their  prices  down  and  to  sell  at  or  below  our  price;  and  this  price  of 
ours  being  based  upon  the  cost  of  manufacture  has  given  the  consumer 
the  benefit  of  a  large  reduction  in  the  artificially  sustained  price. 

BUTT  OK  RAW  MATERIA!,  AND  NOT  ON  THE  MANUFACTURED  ARTICLE. 

In  our  industry  we  are  confronted  with  conditions  imposed  by  the 
tariff  which  are  a  reversal  of  the  usual  methods  of  protection.  We  are 
paying  25  per  cent  duty  on  the  articles  which  we  import  and  use  as  the 
material  for  making  our  colors.  We  are  compelled  to  sell  the  colors 
which  we  manufacture  in  competition  with  the  so-called  alizarine  colors 
which  are  entered  without  duty  by  the  importers.  We  use  at  present 
as  our  raw  material  imperial  blue,  chrome  orange,  and  napthol  yellow, 
and  on  these  we  pay  at  the  custom-house  25  per  cent  duty  as  coal*  tar 
colors. 

In  addition  to  this,  it  may  be  stated  that  our  labor  costs  at  least 
double  that  of  Europe,  we  paying  $1.50  a  day  while  the  same  class  of 
labor  can  there  be  had  at  75  cents  a  day.  As  we  have  heretofore 
stated,  this  is  a  direct  reversal  of  the  theory  of  protection  of  a  new 
industry,  and  we  feel  that  if  we  are  compelled  to  pay  a  duty  of  25  per 
cent  for  that  which  enters  into  our  complete  product  the  article  which 
is  not  manufactured  and  with  which  we  are  now  competing  should  pay 
at  least  the  same  rate  of  duty. 
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The  duty  which  we  pay  on  our  raw  materials  and  our  higher  labor 
cost  in  this  country  makes  our  conflict  with  the  foreign  manufacturer 
a  very  unequal  one  and  gives  him  all  the  advantages.  The  consequence 
is  that  with  these  advantages  he  is  always  able,  if  he  wishes,  to 
undersell  us  and  to  drive  us  to  the  wall  if  our  opposition  should  become 
dangerous  to  him.  It  is  a  question  with  him  of  how  much  he  will 
deduct  from  his  artificial  profit  in  order  to  drive  out  a  competitor. 
Although  we  have  brought  down  his  price  considerably,  there  is  still 
a  large  percentage  of  profit  to  him  over  his  cost  and  expenses,  and  he 
is  ready  to  tap  this  at  any  time  we  become  dangerous.  All  we  ask 
your  committee  in  this  connection  is  to  give  us  a  fair  field  and  we  will 
drive  him  out  or  bring  him  down  to  a  reasonable  profit.  This  fight  is 
benefiting  the  large  consumers  (the  manufacturers  of  textile  fabrics), 
ami  they  would  be  glad  to  be  rid  of  the  domination  of  the  few  large 
houses  importing  these  colors.  We  are  not  treading  on  the  toes  of  any 
domestic  manufacturers  of  the  materials  we  use,  as  we  are  paying  a 
duty  on  the  same  and  will  pay  them  in  this  country  as  soon  as  we  can 
get  them,  for  we  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  protection  to  home  industries. 

HISTORY  OF  LEGISLATION  AND  LEGAL  CONSTRUCTION. 

On  February  8, 1875,  alizarine  was  put  on  the  free  list  In  the  tariff 
act  of  1883  the  terms  were  extended  so  that  the  provision  read  alizarine, 
natural  or  artificial.  In  1890  the  phraseology  was  further  enlarged  so 
as  to  include  dyes  commercially  known  as  alizarine  colors,  namely,  yel- 
low, green,  blue,  brown,  and  black,  and  in  1894  it  was  further  extended 
so  as  to  include  alizarine  colors  or  dyes,  natural  or  artificial.  This  lan- 
guage is  broad  enough  to  include  any  color  commercially  known  as  an 
alizarine  color.  This  has  enlarged  the  scope  of  this  provision  so  much 
that  there  are  a  number  of  colors  which  are  not  in  any  true  sense  aliza- 
rine colors,  which  are  entitled  to  entry  under  it  free  of  duty. 

It  does  not  seem  possible  that  Congress  in  enacting  the  law  of  1894 
intended  to  admit  free  of  duty  anything  which  might  be  commercially 
known  as  an  alizarin  color,  but  the  language  of  the  provision  has  been 
broad  enough  in  practice  to  allow  the  successful  importation  of  a  large 
number  of  coal-tar  colors  free  of  duty.  This  has  opened  the  door  very 
wide,  and  has  permitted  the  revenue  to  be  depleted  and  the  Govern- 
ment has  been  deprived  of  the  duty  which  should  have  been  collected 
on  these  colors  as  coal-tar  colors.  The  Board  of  United  States  General 
Appraisers  know  in  their  official  capacity  how  far  this  has  gone,  as  many 
of  such  cases  have  come  before  them  on  protests  made  by  importers.  We 
beg  to  suggest  to  your  committee  that  if  you  desire  to  know  how  this 
law  of  1894  has  worked  out  in  practice,  it  could  be  accomplished  in  no 
better  way  than  by  summoning  before  you  a  member  of  the  Board  who 
has  given  most  attention  to  this  subject,  the  Hon.  W.  F.  Lunt. 

CHEMICAL  CONSTRUCTION  OF  ALIZARINE. 

We  have  had  made,  and  beg  leave  to  submit  to  your  committee,  a 
statement  from  the  chemical  standpoint  which  describes  fully  the  proc- 
ess of  making  true  alizarin  and  its  homologues  and  derivatives  known 
as  alizarin  colors,  commercially;  and  also  the  chemical  construction 
and  process  of  making  of  certain  dyestuffs  which  are  in  no  sense  aliza- 
rin in  their  derivation,  but  are  coal-tar  colors  which  are  sometimes 
called  alizarin  colors. 

All  of  the  colors,  including  galleine  and  coeruline,  treated  of  in  the 
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statement  before  referred  to,  are  admitted  free  of  duty  as  alizarin  colors, 
natural  and  artificial;  and  we  call  your  particular  attention  to  this 
statement  in  that  it  shows  very  clearly  how  far  and  to  what  extent  the 
term  alizarin  colors  or  dyes,  natural  or  artificial,  in  the  present  tariff 
has  been  extended,  and  how,  as  we  think,  its  true  intent  has  been 
defeated. 

EFFECT    OF    PUTTIlfo   ALL    SO-CALLED   ALIZABIN    COLORS   ON    THE 

DUTIABLE  LIST. 

It  may  be  urged  in  opposition  to  this  proposed  change  that  the  effect 
will  be  to  increase  the  price  of  these  colors  in  this  market  to  the  con- 
sumer. We  consider  that  we  are  justified  in  stating  that  there  is  no 
danger  of  this  result.  The  importers  have  a  very  large  margin  of 
profit  and  as  it  will  not  be  possible  for  them  to  raise  their  price  to  any 
extent  to  the  consumer,  it  will  be  necessary  to  pay  the  duty  out  of  their 
at  present  large  profits.  The  presence  of  a  domestic  manufacturer  of 
this  article  in  the  market  has  been  in  the  past  and  will  be  in  the  future 
the  cause  of  further  reduction  in  the  price,  on  account  of  the  competition . 
Other  coal-tar  colors  might  be  cited  as  an  example.  A  duty  has  been 
exacted  for  a  great  number  of  years  on  -such  colors.  The  manufac- 
ture of  these  colors  in  this  country  was  commenced  by  certain  concerns 
in  1883.  At  that  time  the  color  known  as  bister  brown  was  selling  at  $1 
a  pound ;  at  the  present  time  it  is  selling  at  35  cents  a  pound.  Another 
color,  chrysoidine,  was  selling  at  $1.10;  the  price  is  now  40  cents. 
Orange  was  selling  then  at  50  cents,  and  can  now  be  had  at  18  cents, 
and  a  color,  fuchsine,  which  sold  then  at  $2  a  pound,  is  now  being  sold 
at  90  cents.  These  facts  can  be  corroborated  by  the  Schoell  Kopf 
Aniline  Chemical  Company,  of  Buffalo,  N.  T. 

In  this  connection  your  committee  should  consider  that  the  change 
advocated  by  us  would  bring  to  the  Government  a  considerable  reve- 
nue. In  the  year  1896  the  value  of  alizarin  and  alizarin  colors,  natural 
or  artificial,  imported,  amounted  to  the  sum  of  $994,395,  and  of  this 
amount,  under  our  suggestion,  a  large  portion  would  be  dutiable  as 
coal-tar  colors. 

WHAT  WE  BEQUEST. 

We  request  your  committee  that  the  same  rate  of  duty  be  imposed 
upon  all  of  the  so-called  alizarin  colors,  other  than  true  artificial 
alizarin,  as  upon  coal-tar  colors  in  the  new  act.  • 

In  this  connection  we  suggest  that  the  new  tariff  provide  for  "all 
coal-tar  colors  or  dyes  (including  all  alizarin  colors),  by  whatever  name 
known  and  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  35  per  cent  ad 
valorem,"  and  that  in  the  free  list  there  be  a  provision  for  "  artificial 
alizarin  red,"  or  the  equivalent  scientific  name  "Alpha-Beta-Dioxyan- 
thraquinone." 

Lastly,  that  what  is  now  paragraph  368  of  the  present  act  be  omitted 
from  the  new  tariff  act. 

Bespectfully,  yours,  F.  B.  Atteaux  &  Co. 

COAL-TAB,  PITCH,  HEAVY  OILS,  ETO. 

Philadelphia,  December  29 >,  1896. 

OOMMITTES  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS: 

On  behalf  of  our  company  I  would  respectfully  submit  for  your  con- 
sideration a  duty  on  the  following  articles  under  Schedule  A:  Goal  tar 
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and  coal-tar  pitch;  heavy  oil,  known  as  dead  oil  or  creosote;  benzole, 
nitrobenzol,  toluol,  nitrotolnol,  carbolic  and  cresolic  acids,  an  ad  valorem 
duty  of  25  per  cent,  or  such  proper  specific  duty  as  would  be  equivalent 
thereto;  sulphate  of  ammonia,  one-half  cent  per  pound;  and  muriate  of 
ammonia,  1J  cents  per  pound. 

This  company  has  recently  expended  between  a  quarter  and  half  a 
million  dollars  in  an  experimental  plant,  and  which  is  proving  success- 
ful and  will  doubtless  lead  to  further  considerable  extensions  in  the 
future.  These  byproducts  are  the  result  of  the  distillation  of  the  gas 
from  coking,  and  a  proper  protection  of  this  line  will  duly  increase  the 
manufacture  of  these  articles  and  give  the  consequent  resulting  labor 
to  our  people,  and  with  a  few  years  of  satisfactory  protection  the 
industry  can,  we  think,  be  raised  to  such  a  point  that  home  competi- 
tion will  regulate  the  prices  and  the  industry  will  be  thereafter  inde- 
pendent of  foreign  manufactures.  Our  products  to-day  are  confined 
to  the  two  last- named  items,  but  others  are  the  results  of  further  dis- 
tillation from  these  first  products. 

Bespeaking  for  this  matter  your  careful  consideration,  we  are, 

Powell  Stagkhousb, 
President  Cambria  Iron  Company. 


COAL  TAB  AND  CRUDE  PRODUCTS. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  December  24, 1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  understand  that  efforts  are  being  made  to  have  coal  tar  and  the 
crude  products,  pitch,  dead  and  creosote  oil,  transferred  from  the  free 
list,  where  they  were  placed  under  the  tariff  of  1894,  article  443,  free 
list,  and  tariff  of  1890,  paragraph  538  and  paragraph  731,  and  respect- 
fully enter  our  protest  against  any  such  action  at  this  time,  and  desire 
to  be  heard  on  this  question,  in  case  any  such  action  is  contemplated 
by  your  committee. 

If  the  McKinley  tariff  of  1890  and  the  Wilson  tariff  of  1894  agreed 
to  the  extent  of  putting  coal  tar,  and  the  crude  products,  pitch,  etc.,  on 
the  free  list,  we  certainly  think  that  great  weight  should  be  attached 
to  this  action,  and  that  no  change  should  be  made  on  these  products 
under  these  circumstances,  without  most  careful  investigation  on  the 
part  of  your  committee.  We  certainly  think  that  it  can  be  shown  that 
no  good  purpose  can  be  served  by  putting  these  products  on  the  dutia- 
ble list,  and  that  much  damage  will  be  done  to  manufacturers  and 
consumers  of  these  products.  We  simply  wish  to  have  these  products 
left  where  they  were  placed  by  the  McKinley  and  Wilson  tariffs,  and 
before  any  action  is  taken  toward  placing  a  duty  on  these  products 
that  an  opportunity  of  explaining  their  views  be  afforded  to  the  parties 
in  favor  of  continuing  the  free-list  policy  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  coal 
tar  and  its  crude  products,  pitch,  etc. 

The  crude  products  of  coal  tar  are  articles  of  such  large  bulk  and 
low  price  that  the  cost  of  package,  freight,  and  waste  in  obtaining 
them  from  abroad  are  considerably  in  excess  of  the  original  cost  of 
these  articles  in  London,  and  practically  a  protection  of  over  100  per 
cent 

We  respectfully  petition  that  no  change  be  made  on  these  products. 

W.  H.  Lawrence, 
President  National  Carbon  Company. 
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CREOSOTE  OB  DEAD  OIL. 

Boston,  December  26, 1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

It  was,  we  think,  the  intention  of  the  framers  of  paragraph  443  of 
the  present  tariff  that  that  should  cover  creosote  or  dead  oil,  which  is 
the  heavy  product  distilled  from  coal  tar  in  the  manufacture  of  pitch 
for  roofing  and  other  purposes.  It  has,  indeed,  been  imported  in  Boston 
under  this  head,  and  ruled  by  Winslow  Warren,  esq.,  collector,  and  the 
chemical  examiner  of  the  port,  as  properly  classified.  It  has  been, 
however,  the  interest  of  the  largest  combination  of  coal-tar  distillers 
in  this  country,  who  control  nine-tenths  of  the  whole  product  made 
here,  that  this  should  not  be  the  interpretation  in  the  Northern  States, 
and  they  have  been  successful  in  their  contentions.  The  reasons  we 
would  urge  for  its  continuing  on  the  free  list,  as  we  believe  it  was 
intended  it  should  be  in  the  last  tariff,  are  the  following: 

First.  It  is  impossible  to  produce  in  this  country  one-half  of  the  creo- 
sote oil  used  in  the  United  States. 

Second.  The  cost  of  labor  in  producing  dead  or  creosote  oil  from  coal 
tar  is  not  quite  7  per  cent  of  the  total  cost. 

Third.  The  protection  afforded  to  home  manufacturers  is  as  follows, 
without  a  tariff  (this  is  expressed  in  percentage  of  the  cost  at  the  tar 
works  in  England):  Package,  from  50  to  60  per  cent;  water  freight  to 
Boston,  60  to  70  per  cent;  truckage  at  foreign  port,  4  per  cent;  total, 
*  114  to  134  per  cent.  You  see,  therefore,  that  there  is  already  a  protec- 
tion of  at  least  114  per  cent  to  home  manufacturers  from  the  mere 
geographical  position  of  the  supply. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  ask  that  you  put  creosote  or  dead  oil  explic- 
itly upon  the  free  list,  if  upon  deliberation  you  think  it  wise  to  do  so, 
and  at  any  rate  make  your  ruling  so  explicit  and  definite  that  no  pos- 
sible distinction  can  be  made  in  the  rulings  at  different  ports.  The 
present  tariff  '*  keeps  the  word  of  promise  to  our  ear  and  breaks  it  to 
our  hope." 

I  remain,  Sam  Cabot. 


DUTIES  ON  COAL-TAB  PRODUCTS. 

Philadelphia,  December  28, 1896. 
Committee  on  Wats  and  Means: 

We  would  respectfully  submit  the  request  that  the  following  duties 
be  placed  upon  products  of  coal  tar,  under  Schedule  A  of  the  proposed 
tariff  bill:  Goal  tar  pitch,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem;  oils  distilled  from 
coal  tar  which  are  lighter  than  water,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem;  heavy 
or  dead  oil  (also  known  as  creosote  oil),  25  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  benzol, 
tolaol,  xylol,  nitro-benzol,  and  nitro-toluol,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem;  car- 
bolic and  cresylic  acids,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem;  salicylic  acid,  25  per 
cent  ad  valorem;  benzoic  acid,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem;  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  a  specific  duty  of  £  cent  per  pound  5  muriate  of  ammonia,  a 
specific  duty  of  1£  cents  per  pound.  In  a  brief  form,  we  submit  the 
following  list  of  importations  from  May  15  to  and  including  December 
18,  1896:  There  has  been  imported  into  this  country,  free  of  duty, 
37,435,104  pounds  of  pitch,  which  is  equivalent  to  125,000  barrels.  In 
the  same  time  there  had  been  imported  1,972,550  gallons  of  dead  oil, 
most  of  which  has  been  imported  and  duty  paid  under  protest.    In  the 
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year  ending  October  1, 1896,  there  were  6,000,000  pounds  of  muriate  of 
ammonia  imported,  and  for  the  year  ending  June,  1896, 335,354  pounds 
of  salicylic  add,  and  during  the  current  year  there  has  been  966,509 
pounds  of  carbolic  acid  crystals  imported.  There  has  also  been  very 
large  quantities  of  naphthaline,  benzol,  and  other  coal-tar  products 
imported,  but  we  have  no  statistics  on  these.  We  should  estimate, 
however,  that  the  importations  of  naphthaline  alone  would  amount  to 
about  2,000  tons.  All  the  products  we  have  asked  to  have  a  duty  on, 
come  in  free  under  the  present  tariff,  except  heavy  oil  (on  which  a  duty 
is  paid  under  protest)  and  crude  carbolic  acid.  It  is  our  intention  to 
make  this  request  as  briefly  as  possible,  knowing  the  very  great  amount 
of  work  that  will  be  submitted  for  your  consideration.  We  would, 
therefore,  request  that  if,  in  your  judgment,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to 
appear  in  person,  you  would  appoint  a  time  which  would  suit  your 
convenience. 

Very  respectfully,  yours^  Geo.  W.  Elects, 

Pr&ndent  Barrett  Manufacturing  Company. 


ooal-tab  colors  and  dyes. 

178  Front  Street, 
Netc  York,  December  26, 1896. 
Committee  on  Wats  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  O.: 

We  beg  respectfully  to  request  that  section  14,  Schedule  A,  should 
remain  as  it  is,  viz:  "All  coal-tar  colors  or  dyes,  by  whatever  name 
known,  and  not  especially  provided  for  in  this  act,  25  per  cent  ad 
valorem." 

That  the  free  list,  section  443,  should  remain  as  it  is,  viz:  "Coal  tar, 
crude,  and  all  preparations  except  medicinal  coal-tar  preparations  and 
products  of  coal  tar  not  colors  or  dyes  not  specially  provided  for  in 
this  act." 

Aniline  salts,  free. 

Aniline  oils,  free. 

Section  368  of  the  free  list,  which  now  reads,  "Alizarine  and  aliza- 
rine colors  or  dyes,  natural  or  artificial,"  should  be  restored  to  the  old 
and  original  phraseology,  viz:  "Alizarine,  natural  or  artificial,  free." 

The  present  phraseology  is  better  than  the  preceding  one,  which  one 
•f  the  large  New  York  importers  succeeded  in  pushing  into  the  free 
list  in  the  bill  which  preceded  this,  but  it  is  still  faulty  and  capable  of 
confusion,  and  is  resulting  in  suits  against  the  Government  which  will 
doubtless  be  decided  in  favor  of  the  importers,  admitting  free  of  duty 
many  coal-tar  colors  or  dyes  because  they  are  commercially  known  as 
alizarine  colors  or  dyes. 

We  contend  that  all  coal-tar  colors  or  dyes,  by  whatever  name  known, 
should  be  treated  alike — either  all  free  or  all  pay  duty.  It  is  not  fair 
that  one  or  more  firms  of  importers  should  be  allowed  to  import  their 
coal-tar  colors  or  dyes  free  because  they  have  called  them  "alizarine 
dyes,"  while  other  importers  have  to  pay  a  duty  for  exactly  the  same 
or  similar  preparations  of  coal-tar  dyes  because  they  are  not  known 
commercially  as  alizarine  dyes. 

As  manufacturers  of  dyewood  extracts  we  ask  that  the  present  clause, 
section  18,  Schedule  A,  be  retained  as  it  now  is,  viz : 

"Extracts  and  decoctions  of  logwood  and  other  dye  woods,  extracts 
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of  sumac  and  extracts  of  barks  such  as  are  commonly  used  for  dyeing 
or  tanning-,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  and  extracts  of  hem- 
lock bark,  10  per  cent  ad  valorem." 

That  indigo  extract,  carmine,  etc.,  which  prior  to  the  Wilson  bill  paid 
a  duty  of  10  per  cent,  should  be  restored  to  the  dutiable  list.  A  meager 
protection  of  10  per  cent  can  do  no  industry  in  this  country  any  harm, 
and  will  serve  in  some  measure  to  make  up  for  the  difference  in  cost  of 
labor  for  producing  this  article  that  we  pay  in  excess  of  -European 
manufacturers. 

Respectfully,  Wm,  J.  Matheson  &  Co.,  Limited, 

Per  Wm.  J.  Matheson. 


OOAL-TAB  PRODUCTION  DECREASED. 

Boston,  December  19, 1896. 

COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS: 

Water  gas,  from  the  best  information  to  be  obtained,  constitutes  75 
per  cent  of  the  entire  gas  product  of  the  country  and  produces  no  coal 
tar.  The  free  importation  of  coal  tar  and  pitch  of  coal  tar,  and  creosote 
oil  from  coal  tar  would  benefit  consumers,  as  the  entire  supply  to-day 
we  estimate  to  be  50  per  cent  short  of  the  actual  demand.  By  the 
change  from  coal  to  water  gas  the  production  of  coal  tar  (from  which 
the  above  articles  are  manufactured)  has  been  diminished  500,000  bar- 
rels per  year. 

This  deficiency  is  not  temporary;  information  obtained  from  the  gas 
companies  shows  that  the  manufacture  of  water  gas  is  permanent  and 
increasing,  which  will  add  to  the  deficiency  now  existing  in  all  coal-tar 
products.  As  an  illustration,  no  water  gas  was  made  for  distribution 
in  Massachusetts  prior  to  1884,  while  in  the  twelve  months  ending 
July  1, 1895,  there  was  2,400,000,000  feet  of  water  gas  made  in  said 
State,  from  which  no  coal  tar  is  produced. 

Importation  is  therefore  a  necessity,  and  unless  coal  tar  and  pitch  of 
coal  tar  are  kept  upon  the  free  list,  most  consumers  and  dealers  in  these 
materials  will  be  seriously  embarrassed  if  not  debarred  from  carrying 
on  their  business.    Creosote  oil  should  also  be  placed  on  the  free  list. 

The  "ocean  freight,"  "  package,"  and  "  cartage"  charges  are,  in  them- 
selves, heavy  enough  to  form  an  adequate  protective  tariff. 

Substantially  the  above  reasons  in  printed  form  were  placed  before 

the  "  tariff  committee"  in  August,  1890,  when  they  were  considering 

this  subject;  they  at  that  time  decided  to  place  coal  tar  and  pitch  of 

coal  tar  on  the  free  list.    We  then  had  several  personal  interviews  with 

the  committee. 

Chapman  &  Soden. 
Sam  Cabot. 

New  England  Felt  Eoofino  Womb, 
By  Levi  L.  Wellctjtt,  President 
h  C.  Stoney  &  Oo. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  STATEMENT. 

Goal  tar,  crude,  is  a  residuum  made  at  coal-gas  works.  The  distilla- 
tion of  coal  tar  produces  naphtha  and  ammonia  water,  10  per  cent; 
creosote  oil,  20  per  cent;  pitch  of  coal  tar,  70  per  cent. 

The  most  valuable  of  these  products  in  Europe  is  naphtha,  from 
which  is  obtained  aniline  colors  and  various  sanitary  preparations. 
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They  are  not  made  to  any  extent  in  America,  as  95  per  cent  of  their 
cost  consists  of  labor  and  chemicals,  which  are  much  cheaper  in  Europe. 

The  gas  companies  in  Europe,  for  the  reason  above  stated,  sell  their 
coal  tar  at  so  large  a  price  at  home  as  to  make  the  cost  of  its  importa- 
tation  into  the  United  States  so  great  as  to  work  no  injury  to  the 
limited  supply  that  is  manufactured  here. 

The  supply  of  coal  tar  and  pitch  of  coal  tar  in  the  United  States 
being  about  one-half  the  quantity  necessary  for  the  actual  demands  of 
the  trade,  their  free  importation  can  work  no  harm  to  any  interest 
engaged  in  their  manufacture. 

The  signers  of  this  document  are  distillers  of  coal  tar,  and,  having 
been  in  the  business  more  than  thirty  years,  feel  that  they  are  compe- 
tent to  advisfc  with  you  as  to  how  the  proposed  tariff  should  deal  with 
this  class  of  goods. 


COAL  TAB  AND  SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA. 

Philadelphia,  January  4, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  are,  at  an  expenditure  of  about  $750,000,  putting  up  a  by-product 
coke-oven  plant  near  McKeesport,  Pa.,  or*  the  Otto-Hoflman  system, 
which  has  been  eminently  successful  in  Germany  and  which  we  hope 
will  be  here,  and  one  of  the  things  which  will  contribute  as  much  to 
the  possibility  of  this  as  anything  will  be  the  ample  protection  of  coal 
tar  and  sulphate  of  ammonia,  which  are  by-products  obtained  in  the 
manufacture  by  this  system. 

There  was  imported  into  this  country  during  the  year  1896  150,000 
barrels  of  pitch,  averaging  300  pounds  to  the  barrel ;  40,000  barrels  of 
creosote  oil,  averaging  50  gallons  to  the  barrel,  and  6,000,000  pounds 
of  muriate  of  ammonia  imported  from  October  1, 1895,  to  October  1, 
1896,  and  for  the  year  ending  June,  1896,  335,354  pounds  of  salicylic 
acid,  and  during  the  year  just  passed  there  has  been  over  1,000,000 
pounds  of  crystal  carbolic  acid  imported.  There  has  also  been  very 
large  quantities  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  benzole,  naphthaline,  and 
other  coal-tar  products. 

We  would  suggest  as  a  proper  protection  25  per  cent  ad  valorem.  If 
the  protection  asked  for  is  granted,  it  will  have  a  tendency  to  stimulate 
the  expenditure  of  from  $20,000,000  to  $25,000,000  in  the  building  of 
works  of  the  character  above  referred  to,  the  importance  of  which  you 
can  at  once  comprehend. 

The  United  Coke  and  Gas  Company, 
Wm.  L.  Elktns,  Jr.,  President. 


Cleveland,  Ohio,  December  28, 1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  would  respectfully  request  that  protection  be  afforded  the  indus- 
try which  we  represent  by  placing  a  duty  upon  the  products  of  coal  tar 
equal  to  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  coal-tar  pitch  and  other  products  in 
proportion,  and  upon  sulphate  of  ammonia  of  one-half  cent  per  pound. 
The  Cleveland  Gas  Light  and  Coee  Company, 
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STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BT  THE  NEW  YORK  COAL  TAB  CHEM- 
ICAL COMPANY. 

New  York,  January  9, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

As  manufacturers  of  coal-tar  products  and  ammonia  products,  we 
request  that  the  following-named  articles,  which  are  now  admitted  free 
of  duty,  be  specially  provided  for  as  dutiable  articles  at  the  following 
rates: 

Coal-tar  pitch,  ad  valorem 25  per  ct. 

Heavy  oil  of  coal  tar  or  creosote  oil,  ad  valorem 25  per  ct. 

Light  oil  of  coal  tar,  ad  valorem 25  per  ct. 

Naphthaline,  ad  valorem 25  per  ot. 

Benzol,  ad  valorem ^ 25  per  ct. 

Tuhiol,  ad  valorem 25  per  ct. 

Xitrobenzol,  ad  valorem 20  per  ct. 

Mtrotuluol,  ad  valorem 20  per  ot. 

Xylol,  ad  valorem 20  per  ct. 

Carbolic  acid,  ad  valorem 1 25  per  ct. 

Cresylic  acid,  ad  valorem 25  per  ct. 

Salicylic  acid,  ad  valorem 25  per  ct. 

Benzoic  acid,  ad  valorem 25  per  ct. 

Ammonia: 

Sulphate  of per  pound..        \  cent 

Muriate  of  or  sal  ammoniac do 1  cent 

Carbonate  of do If  cents 

The  above  rates  of  duty  will  only  partially  compensate  American 
manufacturers  of  the  above  products  fflr  the  difference  iu  the  cost  of 
labor  in  this  country  as  compared  with  that  of  the  same  class  of  labor 
in  Europe.  English  manufacturers  obtain  this  labor  at  about  one-half 
the  rate  paid  in  this  country,  while  on  the  Continent  the  same  quality 
of  labor  can  be  obtained  at  one-third  of  the  amount  paid  here.  As  a 
great  part  of  the  cost  of  the  manufacturing  plant  is  represented  by  the 
cost  of  the  labor  entering  into  it,  our  investment  is  also  largely  increased 
for  the  same  capacity  of  production. 

The  supply  of  raw  material,  coal  tar,  promises,  at  an  early  date,  to  be 
largely  iu  creased  in  this  country,  as  it  has  been  increased  within  the 
last  three  years  in  Germany,  Belgium,  and  England,  by  the  establish- 
ment of  improved  ovens  for  the  coking  of  coal.  There  are  at  the 
present  time  in  course  of  construction  very  large  and  expensive  plants 
for  this  purpose  in  this  country.  A  fair  return  for  the  by-products  of 
tar  and  ammonia  will  assist  greatly  in  the  development  of  this  industry 
and  promises  a  production  more  than>  sufficient  to  supply  present 
demands  in  this  country. 

There  is  an  apparent  injustice  to  capital  invested  and  labor  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  these  products  that  no  protection  whatever  is 
furnished  by  the  present  tariff  law.  A  moderate  duty  imposed  upon 
these  articles,  while  affording  a  very  considerable  revenue  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  stability  of  our  business.  Very 
wide  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  these  products  occur  abroad,  and  the 
ability  to  ship  large  quantities  into  this  country  without  the  payment 
of  duty  results  in  a  flooding  of  our  markets  and  a  consequent  loss  to 
manufacturers  and  diminished  employment  for  labor. 

Muriate  of  ammonia  is  not  manufactured  at  present  in  this  country, 
although  the  importations  are  very  large.  We  have  the  raw  material 
and  would  be  glad  to  enter  into  its  manufacture,  giving  employment 
to  additional  labor,  and  with  the  moderate  specific  duty  of  1  cent  per 
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pound  would  be  able  to  undertake  it.  The  present  ad  valorem  duty  of 
10  per  cent  is  equal  to  about  one-half  cent  per  pound  if  the  article  is 
fairly  valued  by  the  shipper. 

New  Yobk  Coal  Tab  Chemical  Co., 
E.  H.  Wardwell,  Secretary. 


MEMORIAL  SUBMITTED  BY  MANUFACTURERS  OF  GOAL  GAS. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  would  respectfully  request  that  protection  against  foreign  com- 
petition be  afforded  the  industry  which  we  represent  by  placing  a  duty 
upon  the  products  of  coal  tar  equal  to  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  coal 
tar  pitch,  and  other  products  in  proportion,  and  upon  sulphate  of 
ammonia  of  one-half  cent  per  pound. 

W.  H.  Odiobne,  President  Western  Gas  Association. 

The  Youghbogheny  Gas  Coal  Co., 
By  D.  K.  HANNA,  President. 

First  Pool  Monongahela  Gas  Coal  Co., 
By  Francis  L.  Bobbins,  President. 

The  New  York  and  Cleveland  Gas  Coal  Co., 

John  Blyth  &  Co., 

Blyth  Coal  Co.y  J.  J.  8teytler}  Manager. 

Osborne,  Saoer  &  Co. 

YOUGHEOGHENY  RlVER  COAL  Co., 

•By  M.  H.  Taylor,  President. 

The  Sheppler  Gas  Coal  Co., 
By  F.  E.  Young,  President. 

James  W.  Ellsworth  &  Co. 


COLLODION. 

(Paragraph  15.) 

New  York,  December  24,  1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  have  noticed  in  the  public  prints  that  hearings  on  the  tariff  will 
be  held  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  commencing  December  28. 
We  desire  to  be  heard  on  this  question,  as  it  affects  our  industry,  but 
recognize  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  present  more  than  a  bare  out- 
line of  our  case  in  the  time  which  could  be  granted  to  us  by  the  com- 
mittee, and  therefore  have  decided  to  present  it  in  writing,  making  it  as 
brief  and  concise  as  possible,  and  respectfully  requesting  for  it  your 
favorable  consideration  and  interest.    *    *    * 

PRESENT  TARIFF. 

Collodion  and  all  compounds  of  pyroxyline,  by  whatever  namo  known,  forty  cents 
per  pound ;  rolled  or  in  sheets,  but  not  made  up  into  articles,  fifty  cents  per  pound ; 
if  in  finished  or  partly  finished  articles,  forty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Collodion  is  a  solution  of  pyroxyline,  1  part,  in  stronger  ether,  17J 
parts,  and  alcohol,  6£  parts  (United  States  formula),  or  pyroxyline,  1 
part,  ether,  36  parts,  and  alcohol,  12  parts  (British  formula).    (See 
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Watts's  Dictionary  of  Chemistry,  1883,  voit  1,  p.  1083.)    These  propor 
tions  are  varied  according  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended. 

"  Other  compounds  of  pyroxyline,  by  whatever  name  known  "  (in  the 
language  of  the  act),  refers  to  the  solid  remainder  after  the  volatile 
solvents  (ether,  alcohol,  etc.)  have  been  driven  oft'.  It  is  known  com- 
mercially as  "  solid  collodion  "  and  by  such  other  fanciful  trade  names 
as  have  been  adopted  by  different  manufacturers. 

Collodion  is  sold  in  its  liquid  form  and  is  used  principally  by  phy- 
sicians, photographers,  etc.,  and  "  solid  collodion"  is  made  into  sheets 
and  other  forms  and  worked  up  into  a  great  variety  of  articles,  as  toilet 
brushes,  hand  mirrors,  combs,  novelties  and  fancy  goods,  waterproof 
wearing  apparel,  and  thousands  of  other  forms  involving  the  use  of 
other  materials,  such  as  silk,  velvets,  plushes,  ribbons,  metal  ornaments, 
mirror  glass,  cutlery,  etc.,  and  including  a  large  amount  of  labor. 
These  articles  are  in  no  sense  a  necessity  of  life,  but  are  entirely  in  the 
nature  of  a  luxury,  being  comparatively  costly  and  depending  for  their 
sale  entirely  upon  their  quality,  beauty  of  coloring,  and  ornamentation. 

The  business  of  manufacturing  "  compounds  of  pyroxyline  "  (which 
classification  also  includes  collodion)  is  a  purely  American  enter- 
prise as  regards  its  commercial  development  and  success.  There  had 
been  many  attempts,  extending  over  thirty  or  more  years,  to  produce 
a  solid  compound  from  a  pyroxyline  base,  useful  in  the  arts  and  manu- 
factures, without  success  until  this  company  took  the  matter  up  and 
by  persistent  experimenting  and  the  outlay  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  discovered  new  processes,  Invented  new  machinery,  etc.,  and, 
after  several  years  of  losses,  succeeded  in  bringing  it  to  its  present 
condition.  Immediately  it  was  an  established  success,  companies 
sprang  up  in  England,  France,  Germany;  Austria,  and,  we  are  informed, 
in  Japan  or  China,  who,  taking  advantage  of  our  experience  and 
expenditures  of  money,  have  copied  our  processes  and  plant. 

Our  European  competitors  have  now  all  the  markets  of  the  world, 
except  this,  and  they  are  using  every  effort  to  secure  a  foothold  here  at 
prices  that  would  render  the  market  unprofitable  to  us,  as  they  can  and 
would  sell  their  material  at  cost  or  even  below  cost  to  accomplish  it. 
This  they  can  afford  to  do,  as  they  would  be  in  the  meantime  drawing 
a  profit  from  their  other  markets  to  sustain  them,  and  after  having  once 
driven  us  out  of  the  field,  could  raise  their  prices  in  this  market.  We, 
with  only  this  one  unprofitable  market,  with  dear  materials  and  high- 
priced  labor,  can  only  foresee  one  result:  We  should  be  driven  out  of 
the  market. 

At  present  the  foreign  companies  can  and  are  selling  the  material  for 
export  at  prices,  in  some  cases,  considerably  lower  than  we  can  manu- 
facture them  for  here,  and  in  the  cases  of  articles  made  up  from  the 
material,  in  which  the  item  of  labor  is  a  very  large  one,  our  cost  is  in  some 
instances  several  times  higher  than  they  can  and  do  sell  them  for. 

The  business  of  this  company  has  been  extended  into  the  various 
lines  of  manufacture,'  until  it  now  has  over  $4,000,000  actually  engaged 
in  the  business  and  employs  nearly  one  thousand  hands,  to  whom 
we  paid  during  the  year  1895,  $497,000  in  wages,  in  addition  to 
which  we  expended  for  materials  and  other  expenses  a  further  sum 
of  nearly  $600,000.  These  figures  show  that  the  labor  amounts  to 
nearly  60  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  our  goods,  and  figures  received  from 
abroad  show  that,  taking  the  whole  average  of  wages  that  we  pay,  it  is 
more  than  three  times  that  paid  by  our  competitors.  The  only  reduc- 
tion possible,  therefore,  in  the  cost  of  our  goods,  would  lie  in  the  direc- 
tion of  reducing  the  wages  of  our  employees,  and,  should  we  find  them 
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unwilling  to  accept  such  refactions,  to  close  oar  factories,  as  the  profit 
on  the  business  is  so  small  now,  even  at  the  present  rate  of  profit, 
that  no  more  capital  could  be  induced  to  invest  in  it.  For  the  five  years, 
1891  to  1895,  the  total  amount  of  dividends  which  this  company  was 
able  to  pay  to  its  stockholders  was  19  per  cent,  an  average  of  less  than 
4  per  cent  per  annum. 

TPhat  a  higher  tariff  would  not  result  in  an  advance  in  the  price  of 
our  goods  is  insured  by  the  fact  of  the  competition  in  this  country, 
there  being  a  large  number  of  companies  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  material  and  of  goods  made  therefrom.  These  companies  have 
also  large  amounts  of  capital  employed  and  of  employees,  of  which  we 
are  of  course  not  competent  to  speak,  but  which  would  swell  the  figures 
given  for  our  company  to  very  much  larger  proportions. 

The  tariff  act  of  1883  read  as  follows  : 

Collodion  and  all  compounds  of  pyroxyline  by  whatever  name  known,  fifty  cents 
per  pound ;  rolled  or  in  sheets,  but  not  made  up  into  articles,  sixty  cents  per  pound; 
and  when  in  finished  or  partly  finished  articles,  sixty  cents  per  pound  and  twenty-five 
per  centum  ad  valorem. 

This  rate  was  not  changed  in  any  subsequent  tariff  act  until  the 
present,  when  it  was  reduced,  as  referred  to  in  the  first  part  of  this 
petition. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  present  tariff  act  changed  the  rate  of  duty 
on  finished  or  partly  finished  articles  from  a  compound  duty  of  60  cents 
per  pound  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  to  an  ad- valorem  duty  only 
of  45  per  cent.  This  change  works  very  unfairly,  and  no  other  duty 
than  a  compound  one  could  be  satisfactory.  The  articles  made  from 
"solid  collodion"  in  immense  variety  are  very  different  in  their  charac- 
ter; some  are  very  light  in  weight,  but  costly  by  reason  of  other  mate- 
rials added  or  the  amount  of  labor  which  has  gone  into  them ;  others 
again  are  very  heavy  and  of  but  little  comparative  cost.  In  the  case 
of  an  exclusively  ad- valorem  duty,  the  latter  goods  would  pay  a  less 
amount  of  duty  than  that  provided  for  sheet  material  at  the  specific 
rate  of  60  cents  per  pound,  while  the  former  class  might  easily  pay  a 
very  much  larger  amount  than  necessary.  The  compound  duty,  how- 
ever, provides  that  the  goods  shall  pay  at  least  the  same  rate  that  is 
charged  on  the  sheets  (which  in  this  case  are  practically  the  raw  material 
from  which  they  are  made)  in  addition  to  the  ad- valorem  duty  charged, 
which  was  intended  to  compensate  us  for  the  additional  labor,  etc., 
added  to  it. 

Another  defect  in  the  section,  as  at  present  worded,  is  that  it  does 
not  sufficiently  define  many  articles  made  from  "compounds  of  pyroxy- 
line," which  are  imported  under  other  classifications,  such  as  cutlery, 
smokers'  articles,  hand  mirrors,  etc.,  at  varying  rates  of  duty,  in  some 
cases  much  less  than  is  provided  for  in  section  15  of  Schedule  A. 

We  would  respectfully  urge,  therefore,  that  the  proposed  tariff  should 
contain  a  paragraph  worded  as  follows: 

Collodion  and  all  compounds  of  pyroxyline,  by  whatever  name  known,  fifty  cents 
per  ponnd ;  rolled  or  in  sheets,  unpolished  and  not  made  up  into  articles,  sixty  cents 
per  ponnd;  if  in  finished  or  partly  finished  articles,  sixty  cents  per  ponnd  and 
twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  and  no  articles  made  wholly  or  in  part  of  any 
compound  of  pyroxyline,  or  in  which  a  compound  of  pyroxyline  is  the  component 
material  of  chief  value,  shall  be  assessed  at  a  less  rate  than  that  provided  above. 

We  would  respectfully  point  out  that  we  have  not  asked  for  any 
increase  of  duties  other  than  contained  in  all  the  tariff  acts  from  1883 
up  to  and  inclusive  of  the  so-called  "McKinley  tariff,7'  but  have  only 
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added  to  it  a  proviso  to  make  what  was  evidently  the  intent  of  the  act 
still  more  clear. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

M.  C.  Leffertz, 
President  of  the  Celluloid  Company  of  New  York. 


CELLULOID. 

(Paragraph  15.) 

New  York,  December  30, 1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Will  yon  kindly  look  into  the  tariff  on  the  celluloid  goods  and  see  if 
it  can  not  be  better  adjusted  to  meet  the  demands  of  home  protection 
to  the  manufacturers  at  large.  The  sheet  stock  tariff  is  50  cents  per 
pound,  manufactured  goods  45  ad  valorem.  Why  not  let  the  sheet 
stock  in  free  so  we  can  keep  our  men  at  work  and  not  hold  our  market 
open  for  foreign  goods,  giving  the  cheap  labor  of  Europe  the  bread  and 
butter  that  our  own  people  needf 

James  Wilkinson. 


Newburyport,  Mass.,  December  31, 1896. 

Dear  Sib  :  We  are  manufacturers  of  combs  and  kindred  articles 
from  horn  and  celluloid,  and  are  particularly  affected  in  our  celluloid 
business  by  the  last  paragraph  of  that  section,  viz:  "If  in  finished  or 
partly  finished  articles,  45  per  cent."  The  market  price  in  France  of 
celluloid  in  sheets,  per  pound,  is  about  68  cents;  add  duty,  50  cents, 
and  the  cost  here  per  pound,  in  sheets,  is  $1.18.  The  foreign  maker 
manufactures  into  an  "article,"  say  1  pound,  which  costs  as  above,  68 
cents,  and  sends  it  here  at  45  per  cent  duty,  31  cents,  and  the  cost  here  of 
material  in  finished  articles  is  99  cents.  Thus  there  is  a  discrimination 
against  the  American  manufacturer  of  articles  of  about  19  per  cent  in 
cost  of  material.  In  this  illustration  we  have  confined  ourselves  wholly 
to  the  material  so  as  not  to  obscure  the  point,  although  the  45  per  cent 
duty  on  the  labor  portion  of  articles  manufactured  therefrom  probably 
does  not  cover  the  difference  in  wages. 

The  schedule  in  the  McKinley  bill,  viz,  60  cents  per  pound  and  25 
per  cent  ad  valorem,  was  much  more  scientific  and  equitable.  If  this 
plan  were  followed  and  the  duty  made  50  cents  per  pound  (to  conform 
to  change  in  duty  on  sheets)  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  it  would  give 
us  a  fighting  chance. 

Millions  of  dollars  worth  of  celluloid  combs  have  been  imported 
during  the  last  two  years  and  only  a  comparatively  small  quantity 
manufactured  here,  which  clearly  shows  the  inability  of  Americans 
to  compete  under  this  schedule. 

Care,  Beown  &  Co. 
By  Geo.  W.  Kichabdson. 


New  York,  December  29, 1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  injustice  which  is  imposed  upon 
the  American  manufacturer  of  celluloid  (collodion)  goods.  Schedule 
A,  Article  15,  of  the  Wilson  bill,  reads  u  Collodion,  rolled  or  in  sheets, 
60  cents  per  pound;  if  in  finished  or  partly  finished  articles,  45  per  cent 
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ad  valorem."  Celluloid  in  sheets  costs  us  per  kilo  or  2|  pounds  5.75 
marks,  less  2  per  cent  discount,  which  is  equal  to  $1.35,  figuring  the 
mark  at  24  cents.  On  this  there  is  a  duty  of  50  cents  per  pound  on  2£ 
pounds,  or  $1.10,  which  is  equal  to  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  81£  percent. 
On  the  manufactured  article  we  would  have  to  pay  on  $1.35  at  45  per 
cent  ad  valorem,  60J  cents  agaiust  the  unmanufactured  article  of  $1.10, 
or,  in  other  words,  81  per  cent  more  is  charged  on  the  sheets  from  which 
the  manufactured  article  is  made. 

There  are  several  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  manufactured  goods 
imported  yearly,  while  of  the  sheets  there  is  very  little  imported,  and 
if  your  committee  would  give  the  American  manufacturer  some  relief 
in  getting  the  sheets  to  this  country  at  a  lower  tariff  than  the  manu- 
factured article,  owing  to  the  higher  wages  paid  in  this  country  than  in 
Europe,  thousands  of  people  would  find  employment,  as  all  these  goods 
could  be  successfully  made  in  this  country. 

W.  Maas  &  Co. 

FRUIT   ETHERS,  OLL    COGNAC,  AND  OLL  RUM. 

(Paragraph  17.) 

Cincinnati.  December  24, 1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Chemicals  into  which  alcohol  or  its  derivatives  enter  have  for  quite 
a  number  of  years  been  accorded  protection  against  those  of  foreign 
manufacture.  Considering  the  high  tax  on  alcohol  and  increased  wages 
paid  at  home  it  is  evident  that  successful  competition,  without  such 
protection,  must  cease.  We  wish  to  call  especial  attention  to  the  fol- 
lowing ethers  and  oils  manufactured  in  this  country,  which  certainly 
are  entitled  to  at  least  the  same  protection  accorded  them  up  to  1890. 

Oil  fruit  or  fruit  ethers  or  essences,  viz,  apple,  pear,  peach,  apricot, 
strawberry,  and  raspberry,  etc.,  made  of  fusel  oil  or  fruit  or  imitations 
thereof,  $2.50  per  pound;  oil  cognac  or  oenanthic  ether,  $4  per  ounce; 
oil  rum  or  rum  essence,  50  cents  per  ounce.  Furthermore,  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  caramel  or  burnt  sugar  enormous  quantities  of  home- prepared 
grape  sugar,  made  from  corn,  are  used;  consequently  this  product  ought 
to  receive  a  protection  of  not  less  than  50  cents  per  gallon. 

Alex.  Fries  &  Bros. 

DYESTUFFS. 

(Paragraph  18.) 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  W.  W.  SKIDDY,  OF  NEW  Y0EK,  REPRESENTING 

DTEW00DS. 

Monday,  December  28, 1896. 
Mr.  Skiddy  said:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
know  you  have  a  great  deal  of  work  to  attend  to  and  want  everything 
stated  as  briefly  as  can  be,  so  I  will  read  you  our  petition  and  paper 
signed  by  the  trade,  and  then  I  will  be  prepared  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions you  desire  to  ask.    I  think  this  paper  covers  it  pretty  thoroughly: 

statement  submitted. 

The  undersigned  manufacturers  of  "extracts  and  decoctions  of  log- 
wood and  other  dyewoods"  in  the  United  States  of  America  respect- 
fully beg  to  submit  the  following  statement: 

The  manufacture  of  these  dyes  is  distinctively  an  American  industry, 
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having  originated  here  many  years  ago,  and  at  present  being  estab- 
lished in  the  States  of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island, 
Pennsylvania,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  and  Virginia,  hold- 
ing large  invested  interests  and  employing  thousands  of  workmen. 

Originally  the  Americans  held  the  markets  of  the  world,  but  subse- 
quently the  French  and  later  the  Germans  commenced  to  manufacture 
these  goods,  adopting  the  American  method,  but  by  reason  of  their 
cheaper  labor,  as  well  as  the  rate  of  duty  placed  by  their  Governments 
on  the  article,  they  were  enabled  to  secure  the  trade  of  their  own  coun- 
tries at  profitable  prices  and  to  dispose  of  the  surplus  products  in  this 
country  at  very  low  figures,  not  only  greatly  reducing,  but  almost 
destroying  the  export  of  these  products  from  this  country.  In  addition 
to  this,  they  injured  us  by  forcing  their  surplus  products  against  us  in 
our  own  home  market. 

The  French  tariff  on  blue  and  black  extracts  of  dyewoods  (which 
cover  all  the  decoctions  of  logwood)  is  equivalent  to  1J  cents  per 
pound,  and  on  all  yellow  and  red  decoctions  (which  cover  fustic  and  red 
woods)  is  equivalent  to  2^  cents  per  pound.  These  rates  are  really 
prohibitory,  none  of  our  goods  having  entered  that  country  for  many 
years,  while  the  imports  into  this  country  very  largely  come  from 
France. 

Ihe  crude  dyewood  in  logs,  from  which  the  extract  is  manufactured, 
comes  from  South  and  Central  America,  Mexico,  and  thq  West  Indies, 
and  is  very  largely,  if  not  entirely,  paid  for  by  the  exchange  of  United 
States  products,  such  as  beef,  pork,  Hour,  soap,  and  calicoes,  etc.,  cre- 
ating a  trade  in  this  country  that  helps  very  many  industries.  The 
transportation  of  these  articles  between  the  Tropics  and  the  United 
States  ports  gives  employment  to  many  steamers  and  sailing  vessels 
manned  by  American  seamen  and  employing  American  capital. 

We  believe  that  the  American  consumer  of  "extracts  and  decoctions 
of  dyewoods,"  owing  to  the  competition  in  this  country,  now  obtains 
them  at  much  less  cost  than  they  would  if  the  American  industry  was 
ruined  or  crippled  by  adverse  legislation  and  the  consumer  compelled 
to  be  dependent  upon  the  foreign  manufacture. 

The  duty  on  these  articles  has  been,  at  different  times,  specific  and 
ad  valorem,  and  your  petitioners  at  one  time  were  uncertain  as  to  the 
best  form,  but  now,  having  had  the  experience  in  both  ways,  they  can 
not  but  feel  that  the  specific  duty  is  the  better  one,  as  it  stops  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  the  importation  of  a  poorer  and  adulterated  article,  as  well 
as  the  temptation  to  enter  goods  at  false  prices.  These  articles  as 
imported  into  this  country  should  be,  in  our  judgment,  specified  as  the 
liquid  form  and  solid  form,  and  therefore  we  would  suggest  that  the 
form  as  found  in  Schedule  A,  clause  18,  in  the  present  tariff,  read  as 
follows: 

Extracts  and  decoctions  of  logwood  and  other  dyewood  extracts  in  liqnid  form, 
extract  of  sumac,  and  extracts  of  bark,  such  as  are  commonly  used  for  dyeing  and 
tanning,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  seven-eighths  of  a  cent  per  pound. 

Extract  of  hemlock  bark. 

Any  and  all  of  the  above  extracts,  if  in  solid  or  dry  form,  one  and  one-half  cents 
per  pound. 

We  do  not  desire  to  ask  for  any  rate  of  duty  higher  than  that  which 
we  believe  absolutely  necessary  for  the  saving  of  the  industry,  and  in 
asking  for  the  1£  cents  per  pound  on  the  solid  or  dry  extracts  we  are 
only  asking  the  equivalent  of  the  seven-eighths  of  a  cent  per  pound  on 
the  liquid  extracts,  which  have  until  of  late  constituted  the  greater 
bulk  of  the  article  as  imported,  and  therefore  we  would  respectfully 
ask  that  the  duty  on  extracts  and  decoctions  of  logwood  and  other 
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dyewoods  in  liquid  form  be  made  a  specific  one  of  seven-eighths  of  a  cent 
per  pound,  and  if  in  solid  or  dry  form  1 J  cents  per  pound,  and  that  the 
crude  materials — viz,  "dyewoods  in  stick" — be  continued,  as  heretofore, 
on  the  free  list. 

We  believe,  in  asking  your  committee  for  the  change  in  form  as  well 
as  the  rates,  that  we  are  not,unreasouable,  but  that  it  would  form  only 
a  moderate  protection,  as  small  as  this  trade  believe  they  can  well  live 
under,  and  which  is  much  less  than  the  rates  of  the  principal  country 
that  we  have  to  combat  in  our  own  market,  and  which  is  by  no  means 
equal  to  the  difference  between  the  wages  paid  in  the  United  States 
and  Europe. 

All  of  which  we  respectfully  submit. 

The  Stamford  Manufacturing  Co.,  Neic  York, 

W.  W.  Skiddy,  President. 
New  York  and  Boston  Dyewood  Co., 

New  York  and  Boston, 
I  Jos.  C.  Stevens,  Treasurer. 

Harway  Dyewood  and  Extract  Mfg.  Co., 
\  New  York, 

F.  G.  Pauly,  President. 

Oakes  Manufacturing  Co.,  New  York, 

*  Francis  J.  Oakes,  President. 

Innis  &  Co.,  New  York, 

By  Geo.  T.  Sheffield,  Attorney. 
John  D.  Lewis,  Providence,  R.  I. 
The  Sharpless  Dyewood  Ext.  Co.,  Philadelphia, 

By  .Thos.  Scattergood,  President. 
Browning  &  Brothers. 
New  York,  December  21, 1896. 

The  Chairman.  The  tariff  of  1890  imposed  some  duty  oil  the  dry 
extract! 

Mr.  Skiddy.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Seven-eighths  of  a  cent? 

Mr.  Skiddy.  Yes,  sir.  We  want  it  simply  on  the  solid  and  dry, 
because  some  years  ago  the  importation  of  logwood  and  other  dyes 
were  in  liquid  form  of  30°  Baume.  Of  late  years  it  has  been  coming 
in  largely  in  a  harder  form,  and  to  equalize  the  old  rate  in  the  liquid 
at  30°  Baum£  we  ask  there  be  a  distinction  made  between  the  liquid, 
the  solid,  and  the  dry,  making  the  rate  on  the  solid  and  the  dry  propor- 
tionate to  the  old  liquid  of  30°  Baume.  We  ask  that  the  thing  may 
be  equalized. 

Mr.  Payne.  Was  the  dry  imported  under  the  tariff  of  1890  to  any 
extent! 

Mr.  Skiddy.  Yes,  sir;  but  how  much  I  can  not  tell  you.  It  has  been 
coming  in,  but  we  notice  it  has  been  coming  in  the  last  two  or  three 
years  much  more  than  before. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  is  the  proportion  between  the  solid  and  dry! 

Mr.  Skiddy.  They  run  from  10  cents  up  to  15  cents,  depending  alto- 
gether upon  the  quality. 

Mr.  Payne.  As  to  the  grade  which  you  import  dry  for  15  cents,  what 
will  the  liquid  be  worth! 

Mr.  Skiddy.  It  will  be  worth,  say,  from  8  cents  to  10  cents,  depend- 
ing upon  its  quality.    Some  of  it  is  clarified  and  much  finer  than  others. 
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Mr.  Payne.  Ten  cents  is  the  highest  grades! 

Mr.  Skidd y.  It  might  get  as  high,  but  I  should  say  not  over  it. 

The  Chaibman.  I  see  the  average  valuation  for  1396  was  6  cents! 

Mr.  Skiddy.  Because  it  has  very  little  logwood  liquor  and  a  good 
deal  of  something  else.  I  am  speaking  of  the  logwood  liquor.  -The 
French,  I  presume,  could  beat  the  world  on  all  articles  in  adulteration. 
Nobody  can  beat  the  French  on  that.  They  send  an  extract  here  which 
is  like  cooking  a  canvasback  duck  by  passing  it  through  the  kitchen, 
and  in  the  other  case  it  probably  passes  through  a  logwood  pile.  Most 
of  it  is  made  of  beet-root  sugar  and  other  matters  put  into  it,  and  not 
a  great  deal  of  logwood,  we  know,  can  be  put  there  and  sent  over  at  so 
low  a  figure.    I  was  basing  my  figures  purely  on  the  logwood  extract. 

The  Chairman.  The  rate  of  the  act  of  1890,  seven-eighths  of  a  cent, 
appears  to  have  been  protective  according  to  the  conditions  that  then 
existed! 

Mr.  Skiddy.  I  might  say  yes  and  no.  It  was  protective  only  by  the 
most  careful  and  rigid  economy  of  the  manufacturers  here,  and  we  felt 
and  we  have  always  felt  and  our  trade  has  always  maintained  that,  and 
I  have  had — I  can  not  say  whether  it  is  my  pleasure  or  misfortune — to 
appear  for  the  trade  for  fifteen  years  or  more  here ;  but  we  always  main- 
tained that  we  would  not  ask  for  absolutely  more  than  we  thought  we 
could  really  do  with. 

The  Chairman.  If  that  seven-eighths  of  a  cent  was  protective  in 
1890,  why  do  you  require  a  cent  and  a  half  now  ! 

Mr.  Skiddy.  We  require  seven-eighths  of  a  cent  on  the  liquid  at  30° 
Beaume.  It  has  been  heretofore  for  the  reason  that  the  liquor  was 
largely  the  only  article  imported  into  this  country.  Very  little  of  the 
solid  or  dry  came  in.  In  fact,  the  dry  form  is  rather  a  new  process.  It 
has  not  been  in  vogue  very  long,  but  it  has  come  in  more  and  more,  to  a 
greater  extent,  and  of  course  it  will  eventually  come  in  altogether,  and 
the  liquid  form  will  be  driven  out  with  a  uniform  rate. 

Mr.  Payne.  That  came  in  before  1890! 

Mr.  Skiddy.  Yes,  sir;  it  has  been  coming  in,  but  it  has  been  increas- 
ing, and  it  is  only  on  account  of  that  increase  we  have  been  forced  to 
ask  this;  otherwise  we  should  have  asked  what  we  have  heretofore.  It 
has  left  us  just  struggling  along,  and  because  of  that  increase  we  are 
forced  to  ask  this  provision. 

Mr.  McM ellin.  You  say  you  do  not  ask  for  an  increase  of  duty. 
Does  not  the  form  in  which  you  propose  to  recast  this  duty  necessarily 
result  in  an  increase  by  putting  upon  the  dry,  that  which  has  hereto- 
fore borne  only  seven-eighths  per  cent  duty,  1£  per  cent  duty! 

Mr.  Skiddy.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McMillin.  You  think  it  is  no  increase! 

Mr.  Skiddy.  No,  sir;  because  of  the  dry  or  the  harder  extract  very 
little  came  into  this  country,  and  we  have  always 

Mr.  McMillin.  The  dry  can  now  be  imported  at  seven-eighths  of  a 
cent! 

Mr.  Skiddy.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McMillin.  Under  the  duty  which  you  propose  to  impose  it  could 
not  be  imported  for  less  than  1 J  cents.  Will  you  explain  to  the  com- 
mittee why  that  is  not  an  increase! 

Mr.  Skiddy.  This  is  not  an  increase  from  our  way  of  looking  at  it, 
because  we  have  based  our  seven-eighths  of  a  cent— and  we  formerly 
had  it  1  cent  per  pound — but  the  rate  of  seven-eighths  of  a  cent  we  have 
always  based  our  figures  on  the  form  in  which  it  came  into  this  coun- 
try for  years  and  years,  which  was  30°  Beaum6. 
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Mr.  McMillin.  We  are  not  proposing  to  deal  with  what  was  the 
customs  of  the  trade  eight  or  ten  years  ago,  but  we  will  fix  the  tariff 
rates  at  the  present  according  to  present  conditions.  Now  I  will  repeat 
my  question  if  I  have  not  made  myself  understood.  At  present  the 
consumer  can  import  it  at  seven-eighths  of  a  cent  in  the  dry.  Under 
your  amendment  he  could  only  import  it  at  1 J  cents  in  the  dry.  Now 
is  not  that  an  increase  in  duty  under  the  present  custom  of  trade? 

Mr.  Skiddy.  Not  from  the  way  I  look  at  it. 

Mr.  McMillin.  Then  you  look  at  it  strangely. 

Mr.  Skiddy.  That  article  never  came  in.  A  few  years  ago  that 
article  did  not  come  in.    It  all  came  in  as  a  liquor. 

Mr.  McMillin.  The  present  duty  is  10  per  cent  ad  valorem,  so  your 
rate  will  be  above  that. 

Mr.  Skiddy.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  At  15  cents  for  the  dry  it  will  be  just  1£  cents. 

Mr.  Skiddy.  We  tried  to  figure  it  so  as  to  make  it  as  near  to  that 
seven -eighths  as  we  possibly  can  get.  We  do  not  want  anything  dry 
or  solid  coming  above  that  rate  we  always  figured  on,  namely,  seven- 
eighths  per  cent  on  liquid,  30°  Baum£. 

Mr.  Payne.  If  the  importing  price  in  the  dry  is  15  cents  a  pound, 
the  present  ad  valorem  rate  will  be  just  1£  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Skiddy.  I  do  not  see  how  you  could  bring  in  the  dry  article  for 
much  less  than  that. 

Mr.  Payne.  If  you  are  right  about  it,  it  will  be  simply  a  specific  duty 
equivalent  to  the  present  ad  valorem  rate! 

Mr.  McMillin.  What  proportion  of  the  consumption  of  this  article 
in  this  country  is  manufactured  here? 

Mr.  Skiddy.  I  could  not  tell  positively,  but  I  should  think  I  might 
say  80  per  cent,  or  perhaps  a  little  more,  is  manufactured  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  McMillin,  The  home  producer  has  now  80  per  cent  of  our 
market! 

Mr.  Skiddy.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  other  20  per  cent  is  mostly  from 
France.  It  is  her  surplus  output.  We  can  not  send  anything  to  France. 
They  will  not  let  us  in,  and  they  have  put  their  duty  so  high  they  have 
prohibited  us  selling  to  them  and  we  can  not  get  a  pound  in.  The 
bulk  of  that  20  per  cent  comes  from  France. 

Mr.  McMillin.  What  proportion  of  the  product  of  this  country  is 
shipped  abroad;  any  of  it? 

Mr.  Skiddy.  Very  little.  It  used  to  be  a  good  deal,  but  it  is  a  small 
quantity  now.  The  largest  amount  of  dyes  which  are  shipped  now 
abroad  will  be  probably  of  yellow  dye,  quer  citrine,  and  the  only  reason 
we  can  obtain  any  market  for  that  is  because  it  is  made  out  of 
black-oak  bark  gathered  in  Virginia,  that  they  have  not  got  in  Europe 
and  so  they  are  obliged  to  buy  the  article.  With  that  exception  the 
exportation  of  dyestuff  from  this  country  has  largely  ceased.  If  that 
is  all  on  the  dye  question,  I  will  present  this  other  paper. 

Mr.  Evans.  You  say  formerly  there  was  a  large  quantity  of  this 
shipped  abroad! 

Mr.  Skiddy.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Evans.  Where  did  most  of  it  go— to  France! 

Mr.  Skiddy.  France,  Germany,  and  Russia.  Now  the  duties  in 
France  and  Russia  are  prohibitory.  We  can  not  get  a  pound  in  there. 
Germany  is  not  quite  so  bad,  but  pretty  near,  and  the  factories  of  those 
articles  in  those  countries  have  started  up,  so  that  now  where  they  used 
to  have  one  they  have  half  a  dozen. 
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GELATIN. 

(Paragraph  19.) 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  December  24, 1896. 

The  present  duty  on  gelatin  is  25  per  cent  for  all  kinds,  without 
regard  to  quality  or  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  used,  and  the  larger 
part  of  the  gelatin  now  used  in  this  country  is  imported. 

It  is  a  class  of  manufacture  in  which  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  is 
bat  a  small  proportion  of  its  total  cost.  Most  of  the  labor  employed  in 
its  manufacture  is  unskilled,  which  labor  is  paid  in  Europe  about  one- 
third  the  price  of  American  labor  for  the  same  work. 

Gelatin  for  food  or  eating  purposes  is  considered  a  luxury.  It  is 
used  by  people  in  good  circumstances  and  is  kept  in  stock  by  grocers 
who  supply  that  class  of  trade.  It  is  essentially  a  trade-mark  or  brand 
trade;  a  few  foreign  makers  have  practically  control  of  the  American 
market,  and  the  gelatin  is  usually  put  up  in  what  purports  to  be  a 
2-oance  package,  of  which  the  actual  contents  are  1£  ounces,  with  the 
maker's  name  or  distinguishing  trademark,  which  secures  the  trade. 

I  suggest  the  duty  on  gelatin  be  restored  to  30  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
with  an  additional  specific  duty  of  50  cents  per  pound  on  all  gelatin 
used  for  eating  or  food  purposes.  This  would  bring  a  large  additional 
revenue,  as  the  foreign  houses  have  such  a  strong  hold  on  this  trade 
that  the  consumption  of  foreign  gelatin  would  not  be  decreased  by  the 
advance  in  prjce  for  some  years.  The  reason  for  suggesting  the  addi- 
tional duty  of  50  cents  per  pound  for  thi*  class  of  goods  instead  of  by 
the  dozen  packages,  is  to  prevent  thja  evasion  of  the  extra  duty  on  this 
class  of  gelatin  by  importing  in  bulk  and  putting  into  packages 
afterwards. 

This  additional  duty  would  stimulate  the  makers  of  domestic  gelatin 
(who  can  make  as  good  or  better  goods)  to  spend  a  large  amount  of 
money  necessary  to  introduce  a  food  product,  as  these  goods  would 
practically  have  to  be  sold  three  times — first,  to  get  the  consumer 
direct  to  order  them,  by  which  a  demand  is  created  by  the  consumer  to 
the  retail  grocer,  and  from  the  retail  grocer  a  demand  is  created  to  the 
large  wholesale  jobber.  To  do  this  canvassers  are  needed,  also  demon- 
strations at  food  shews  and  in  large  stores,  showing  the  quality  of  the 
goods  in  comparison  with  foreign,  also  salesmen  and  advertising;  all 
of  which  is  money  spent  in  this  country  to  establish  a  new  industry  in 
competition  with  the  foreign  makers,  who,  having  established  a  trade 
do  not  even  employ  local  traveling  salesmen,  but  derive  their  business 
throngh  letter  orders  from  one  or  two  large  wholesale  grocers  in  each 

city. 

Michigan  Carbon  Works, 
Deming  Jarves,  President, 

Of  Detroit,  Mich. 
The  Kingery  Mfg.  Co., 
J.  B.  Warner, 

Of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Williamsville,  K  Y.,  December  5, 1896. 
Dear.  Sir  :  Once  more  we  have  presented  to  us  an  opportunity  of 
laying  before  you  some  facts  which  I  hope  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  will  look  into  with  due  consideration,  and  with  the  object  of 
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encouraging  an  industry  which  has  been  largely  handicapped  and 
retarded  owing  to  a  combination  of  circumstances  which  your  commit- 
tee can  to  a  very  large  extent  remedy. 

Something  like  one  hundred  years  ago  gelatin  was  first  imported 
into  this  country.  Up  to  1873  Messrs.  Cox,  of  Scotland,  and  Messrs. 
Kelson,  of  England,  had  entire  control  of  this  market  on  gelatin  for 
domestic  purposes.  This  gave  to  them  a  tremendous  advantage  when 
others  put  their  product  on  the  market. 

The  value  of  our  product  is  largely  labor  (unskilled).  Such  labor  in 
Europe  is  paid  about  one-third  of  what  we  have  to  pay  for  similar  labor 
here.  The  prestige  which  our  foreign  competitors  have  over  us  in 
having  been  on  the  market  so  many  years  without  competition,  together 
with  their  cheaper  labor,  has  so  restricted  this  industry  that  it  is  not, 
and  under  present  circumstances  never  will  be,  in  that  preeminent  posi- 
tion which  should  be  ours.  We  have  to  spend  thousands  of  dollars 
simply  to  exist  while  our  foreign  competitors  spend  nothing  to  live. 

Pardon  our  extreme  modesty,  but  we  take  the  honor  of  breaking 
down  the  unwarranted  and  exclusive  price  which  Americans  had, to 
pay  for  the  imported  article  owing  to  their  being  no  competition.  Pre- 
vious to  1873  the  foreign  manufacturer  got  $22  in  gold  for  every  gross 
that  was  sold,  the  consumer  paying  25  cents  and  30  cents  for  a  packet 
called  2  ounces,  but  really  containing  1 J  ounces.  About  1888  the  price 
of  the  imported  article  had  been  gradually  forced  down,  when  in  that 
year  it  was  sold  for  $16,  at  which  price  it  has  remained.  The  consumer 
now  pays  12  cents  per  packet,  or  100  per  cent  less  than  he  had  to  pay 
in  1873.  And  this  was  the  result  of  domestic  competitipn  in  leveling 
down  and  regulating  prices.  Now,  this  has  all  cost  money  2  and  we 
have  had  to  spend  about  all  we  ever  made  to  accomplish  this  result. 
This  fight  must  be  kept  up  and  the  domestic  manufacturer  must  do  all 
the  fighting.  The  foreign  manufacturer  does  not  have  to  do  this,  as  he 
is  too  firmly  intrenched  in  this  market. 

Now,  I  would  suggest  a  duty  of  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  gelatin 
with  an  additional  specific  duty  of  50  cents  per  pound  on  all  gelatins 
or  glue  which  is  capable  of  absorbing  five  times  its  own  weight  of  water. 
This  would  be  a  fair  basis  to  determine  or  be  a  demarcation  line  to  distin- 
guish glue  from  gelatin,  which  has  never  yet  been  determined.  Any 
product  which  will  absorb  five  times  its  own  weight  of  water  can  and  is 
usually  used  for  domestic  purposes. 

We  certainly  should  be  given  an  opportunity  for  a  few  years  to  build 
up  the  industry  and  create  demand  for  the  goods,  after  which  it  would 
be  immaterial  what  the  duty  was.  Gelatin  is  a  luxury  and  generally 
used  by  people  of  means.  In  order  to  get  this  trade  we  must  give  the 
consumer  a  large  margin. 

James  Chalmers'  Son. 

PRINTEKS'  ENTK. 

(Paragraph  21.) 

New  York,  January  5, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  would  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the  duty  on  lithograph- 
ers' and  printers'  ink,  which  at  present  is  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.  This 
rate  is  entirely  too  low  to  be  effective  in  protecting  American  manufac- 
turers, as  all  raw  material  used  for  these  inks  cost  from  20  to  35  per 
cent  duty,  and  all  dry  colors  not  made  in  this  country  are  coming  in 
under  the  same  classification.    We  further  consider  an  ad  valorem  duty 
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as  totally  impractical,  as  no  chemist  can  ascertain  by  analysis  whether 
the  market  price  of  a  black  is  10  marks  for  a  fine  black  ink  or  3  marks 
for  an  ordinary  job  black  ink — a  fact  which  leaves  the  door  for  under- 
valuation wide  open. 

We  would  therefore  suggest  a  specific  duty  of  50  cents  per  pound 
on  all  reds,  blacks,  and  purple  lithographic  and  printing  inks,  as  well 
as  on  all  inks  manufactured  of  aniline  color  or  aniline  dyes,  and  20 
cents  per  pound  on  all  other  lithographic  and  printing  inks  not  other- 
wise provided  for. 

Bobt.  Mayeb  &  Go. 


UCORICB  PASTE. 

(Paragraph  23.) 
STATEMENT  OF  KE.  W.  W.  SKEDDY,  07  HEW  YORK,  N.  T. 

Monday,  December  28, 1896. 

Mr.  Skidd y.  Gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  submit  the  following 
paper: 

The  undersigned,  representing  the  manufacturers  of  licorice  paste  and 
the  product  of  extracts  of  licorice  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
would  request  that  in  the  revision  of  the  tariff  the  present  rate  of  duty 
of  5  cents  per  pound  on  "licorice,  extracts  of,  in  paste,  rolls,  or  other 
forms,"  remain  without  change. 

The  duty  on  this  article  has  been  changed  from  time  to  time,  but 
always  in  thfe  line  of  a  reduction,  and  one  that  was  not  forced  upon  us, 
but  cheerfully  agreed  to;  in  fact,  at  times  advocated  by  the  manufac- 
turers of  this  article. 

In  1883  we  recommended  a  reduction  from  10  to  7£  cents  per  pound 
duty  upon  the  manufactured  product.  In  1890  we  again  asked  that 
the  duty  be  6  cents  instead  of  7£  cents.  Iu  1893  the  bill  known  as 
the  "  Wilson  bill"  had  placed  it  at  5£  cents,  and  we  proposed  that  it  be 
made  5  cents. 

We  quote  these  facts  that  you  may  know  that  we  have  never  desired 
an  unnecessary  protective  duty,  and  have  always  been  ready  to  advocate 
a  reduction  to  a  rate  as  low  as  was  necessary  for  the  maintaining  of 
the  business  in  this  country. 

Owing  to  the  encouragement  given  us  by  our  Government,  we  have 
been  enabled  to  develop  this  business  gradually,  by  the  means  of 
improvements  in  machinery,  manufacture,  and  the  securing  of  our  raw 
material,  thus  reducing  the  cost  of  production  and  warranting  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  rate  of 'duty  in  1883  of  10  cents  per  pound  to  the  present 
rate  of  5  cents  per  pound. 

The  business  has  become  a  large  and  important  industry,  it  being 
now  carried  on  in  the  States  of  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Delaware,  acquiring  a  large 
amount  of  capital  and  employing  a  great  number  of  men.  In  addition 
to  the  capital  used  in  this  country,  a  large  amount  is  invested  in  the 
Orient  and  southern  Russia  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  and  securing 
the  root  (the  raw  material  from  which  the  extract  is  made),  and  the 
risks  and  hardships  necessary  in  order  to  secure  this  root  can  not  be 
understood  by  anyone  who  has  not  tried  it. 

Efforts  have  been  made  to  cultivate  this  root  in  various  parts  of  the 
United  States,  but  without  success. 

A  very  small  portion  of  the  licorice  mass  manufactured  is  used  in 
T  H 6 
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confections  and  medicines,  the  most  of  it  being  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  tobacco,  and  our  position  is  so  thoroughly  understood  and  appreci- 
ated by  the  users  of  this  article  that  not  only  in  1888  did  they  protest 
against  the  reduction  of  duty  on  licorice  paste  below  that  rate  which 
would  properly  protect  the  manufacturers  of  the  article,  but  also  in 
1894  letters  were  sent  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  from 
nearly  all  the  manufacturers  of  tobacco  in  this  country  asking  that 
the  duty  be  retained  at  5  cents,  as  requested  by  the  manufacturers  of 
the  paste. 

Not  wishing  to  make  too  long  a  statement,  and  believing  that  many 
of  the  gentlemen  now  on  your  committee  will  remember  past  hearings, 
and  also  believing  that  they  will  acknowledge  our  desire  for  fairness 
and  justice  in  the  matter,  we  would  ask  that  no  change  whatever  be 
made  in  this  article,  and  that  it  remain  as  it  is  in  the  present  law — 5 
cents  per  pound  for  licorice  extract  in  paste  and  rolls  or  other  forms, 
and  that  the  crude  material  (the  root)  be  admitted  free,  as  it  has  been 
tor  many  years. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

New  York,  December  21, 1896. 

W.  W.  Skiddy, 
For  Stamford  Mfg.  Co.,  Connecticut. 

Also  for  MacAndrews  &  Forbes,  New  Jersey;  Mellor  &  Bittenhouse, 
Pennsylvania;  J.  S.  Young  Co.,  Maryland;  S.  V.  &  E.  P.  Scudder, 
New  York;  Weaver  &  Sterry,  New  York;  Young  &  Smylie,  New  York; 
J.  Henry  Grimm,  Delaware;  John  D.  Lewis,  Bhode  Island. 

Mr.  Skiddy.  This  business,  I  will  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  closely  con- 
nected with  the  dyewood  business,  and  several  of  the  dyewood  manu- 
facturers make  liquid  paste.  All  do  not,  but  several  do,  and  it  is  very 
closely  connected.  1  think  there  is  nothing  more  to  say  on  this  subject. 
1  have  appeared  before  you  gentlemen  before  on  this  matter  and  have 
stated  to  you  about  the  work  we  have  to  do  and  the  risks  we  have  to 
take  in  Turkey  in  gathering  our  root.  We  have  tried  very  hard  indeed 
and  used  every  effort  to  grow  that  article  in  this  country.  We  have 
tried  to  grow  it  in  Mexico,  Florida,  and  southern  California.  Nobody 
is  more  anxious  to  have  it  grow  in  this  country  than  we  are,  because  we 
have  a  great  many  difficulties  to  encounter  and  on  account  of  the  large 
amount  of  capital  which  we  have  to  day  in  the  Orient,  because  weknow 
it  is  in  great  danger  and  we  can  not  tell  at  what  moment  we  may  be 
wiped  out  there,  but  we  find  we  are  obliged  to  go  there  because  we  can 
not  raise  it  here.    We  only  wish  we  could. 

Mr.  McMillin.  I  see  the  average  rate  of  duty  on  last  year's  impor- 
tations is  47 £,  or  rather  47.55  per  cent;  that  proportion  of  the  con- 
sumption of  this  country  is  imported? 

Mr.  Skiddy.  Well,  I  should  think  it  did  not  vary  very  much  from 
the  dyewoods — about  80  to  85  per  cent.  Most  of  the  article  imported 
into  this  country  now  is  the  Spanish,  and  it  is  much  more  expensive. 

Mr.  McMillin.  How  many  manufacturers  are  engaged  in  it! 

Mr.  Skiddy.  I  should  say  about  some  eight. 

Mr.  McMillin.  You  read  the  number! 

Mr.  Skiddy.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  Spanish,  mostly,  as  you  will  see,  which 
is  a  higher  grade,  and  we  can  not  make  the  Spanish  in  this  couutry. 
It  is  a  higher  grade,  and  in  many  respects  a  better  grade. 

Mr.  McMillin.  Is  there  any  trust  or  combinations  among  the  manu- 
facturers of  this  country! 

Mr.  Skiddy.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  see  the  importations  have  increased  about  11  per  cent 
-Ttder  the  preseut  rate. 
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Mr.  Skidd Y.  Yes,  sir;  mostly  Spanish  liquid,  I  think,  sir,  and  the 
reason  for  that  is,  the  present  rate  of  duty  will  permit  the  Spanish 
goods  to  come  into  this  country  in  competition  with  us.  In  fact,  they 
cau  sell  rather  better  than  we  can  by  the  present  rate,  and  we  have 
asked  an  average  rate  on  the  Spanish  and  Greek  together,  and  if  you 
put  us  lower  than  the  5  cents  you  will  simply  wipe  us  off  the  face  of 
the  earth.  That  is  all  there  is  to  it.  They  are  driving  us  now  out  of 
the  Spanish  entirely,  and  they  have  simply  left  the  Greek  to  us. 


EPSOM  SAI/TS. 

(Paragraphs  24  and  542.) 

STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BY  MB.  ALONZO  L.  THOMSEN,  OF 

BALTIMORE. 

Monday,  December  28, 1896. 

I  would  suggest  that  epsom  salts  be  either  especially  provided  for  at 
one-fourth  cent  per  pound  or  made  dutiable  as  an  unenumerated  chem- 
ical at  such  rate  as  your  committee  in  their  wisdom  may  see  fit  to  deter- 
mine for  this  class  of  imports. 

The  present  law  as  passed  by  the  House  puts  epsom  salts  on  the  free 
list,  paragraph  542.  This  the  Senate  amended,  paragraph  24,  making 
it  dutiable  at  one-fifth  cent  per  pound,  but  through  some  oversight  was 
not  stricken  off  the  free  list. 

The  Board  of  Appraisers  have  decided  that  as  section  542  comes  after 
section  24,  therefore  epsom  salts  is  exempt  from  duty,  ignoring  altogether 
the  fact  that  section  24,  being  an  amendment,  necessarily  expresses  the 
latest  legislative  intent. 

The  collector  of  New  York  has  appealed  from  this  decision  to  the 
United  States  court,  where  the  matter  is  now  pending. 

1  would  therefore  suggest  that  you  incorporate  in  your  bill  a  provi- 
sion covering  the  points  involved  in  this  case  somewhat  as  follows: 

When  an  article  may  be  classified  under  different  sections,  either  of 
the  dutiable  or  free  list,  that  it  be  assessed  under  the  section  imposing 
the  highest  rate  of  duty,  and  that  the  free  list  be  simply  regarded  as  the 
lowest  possible  rate  of  duty,  except  that  if  any  article  may  be  classified 
under  different  sections,  any  of  which  are  amendments  of  the  original 
bill,  the  last  amendment  shall  prevail  as  expressing  the  latest  legislative 
intent. 

Yours,  truly,  Alonzo  L.  Thomsen. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  paragraph  is  epsom  salts  to  be  found? 

Mr.  Thomsen.  It  occurs  in  two  paragraphs  in  the  new  law.  It 
occurs  in  paragraph  24  on  the  dutiable  schedule  and  paragraph  542  of 
the  free  list.  We  only  ask  on  epsom  salts  a  duty  of  one-fourth  of  a 
cent  a  pound,  or  the  same  duty  that  is  placed  on  other  chemicals.  We 
do  uot  ask  anything  more  for  epsom  salts  than  is  given  other  chemicals. 

Mr.  Jones.  It  is  now  on  the  free  list.  It  is  on  the  dutiable  list  if 
not  otherwise  provided  for. 

Mr.  Thomsen.  I  want  to  bring  up  the  point  suggested  by  Mr.  Jones. 

Mr.  Payne.  It  would  be  better  not  to  put  the  same  article  both  on 
the  free  list  and  on  the  dutiable  list. 

Mr.  Thomsen.  the  only  point  is  that  I  have  been  informed  by  the 
Treasury  officials  that  when  an  article  is  made  to  pay  two  or  more  dif- 
ferent rates  of  duty  it  should  be  put  under  the  section  in  which  it  pays 
the  highest  rate  of  duty.    If  at  present  an  article  is  on  the  dutiar  T 
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list  and  on  the  free  list  also,  it  comes  in  free  under  the  ruling  of  the 
Treasury  Department. 

The  Chairman.  After  an  article  is  made  to  pay  a  duty  tbey  some- 
times get  that  same  article  on  the  free  list  under  a  different  name? 
-  Mr.  Thomsen.  Tes,  sir;  under  a  different  class.  An  article  may  be 
classed  under  two  headings;  it  might  be  on  the  free  list  under  one 
heading  and  on  the  dutiable  list  under  another  head,  and  in  that  case 
the  Department  would  enter  it  free. 

Mr.  Payne.  Did  you  ever  know  except  in  the  act  of  1894  an  article 
to  be  on  the  free  list  and  also  be  made  to  pay  duty? 

Mr.  Thomsen.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McMillin.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  has  frequently  occurred 
before  that. 

Mr.  Thomsen.  It  has  not  come  under  my  experience. 

If  an  article  may  be  classified  under  different  sections,  any  of  which 
are  amendments  to  the  bill,  that  the  last  amendment  shall  prevail  as 
expressing  the  latest  legislative  intent  on  the  subject.  I  mention  that 
because  the  Government  Board  of  Appraisers  have  decided  that  in  this 
case  paragraph  542,  being  later  in  the  bill  than  paragraph  24,  neces- 
sarily expresses  the  latestintentof  thelegislative  power,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  section  24  was  put  in  the  bill  in  the  Senate  some  three  or 
four  months  later. 

Mr.  Payne.  Do  you  ask  more  than  one- fifth  of  a  cent  a  pound? 

Mr.  Thomsen.  We  ask  for  one-fourth  of  a  cent  a  pound,  or  simply 
the  duty  that  you  put  on  similar  chemicals  of  the  same  class. 

Mr.  Payne.  Why  do  you  ask  for  one- fourth  instead  of  one-fifth? 

Mr.  Thomsen.  We  could  get  along  with  one-fifth.  The  5  cents 
would  not  make  much  difference,  but  one-fourth  of  a  cent  would  be 
about  25  per  cent  on  its  selling  price,  and  one-fourth  of  a  cent  is  a  little 
easier  to  calculate  than  one-fifth  of  a  cent. 

Mr.  McMillin.  Has  the  present  rate  given  you  dangerous  or  de- 
structive competition? 

Mr.  Thomsen.  Which  rate  do  you  mean,  now;  the  one  fifth  of  a  cent 
or  the  free  list? 

Mr.  McMillin.  I  mean  the  law  under  which  you  are  operating. 

Mr.  Thomsen.  Yes,  sir;  because  a  friend  of  mine  sometime  ago, 
when  this  decision  was  rendered  by  the  Board  of  Appraisers,  imported, 
as  you  will  see  by  your  book,  100,000  pounds,  and  he  was  surprised  to 
find  he  had  to  pay  two-fifths  of  a  cent  duty.  Since  then  I  have  not 
heard  of  any  importations. 

Mr.  McMillin.  I  have  the  Treasury  statement  before  me,  and  I 
take  that  to  go  by.  From  this  I  see  the  value  of  the  importations  was 
$691.20. 

Mr.  Thomsen.  That  is  last  year.  It  would  have  been  nothing,  except 
for  this  decision. 

Mr.  McMillin.  That  the  duties  were  $201.72,  and  that  the  rate 
under  that  was  21.10  per  cent.  That  is  the  ad  valorem  equivalent. 
Now,  the  competition,  of  which  you  complain  is  $201.72  per  annum; 
what  is  the  amount  or  this  manufactured  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Thomsen.  It  is  about  from  10,000  to  12,000  barrels;  more  than 
that.    It  is  about  6,000  to  8,000  tons;  possibly  more  than  that. 

Mr.  McMillin.  Valued  at  what? 

Mr.  Thomsen.  At  about  $25  a  ton;  $20  or  $25  a  ton. 

Mr.  McMillin.  Valued  at  $25  a  ton,  and  how  many  tons? 

Mr.  Thomsen.  I  have  never  figured  it  out.    It  may  run  up  to  10,000. 

Mr.  McMillin.  Your  calculation  is,  then,  that  your  competition  is 
$691? 
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Mr.  Thomsen.  Yes,  sir;  because  if  it  had  not  been  for  your  protective 
tariff  we  would  not  have  sold  a  pound,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzbll.  If  the  appraisers  had  held  that  the  article  was  on  the 
free  list,  the  Treasury  figures  do  not  represent  the  importations  of  last 
year,  but  might  represent  a  single  importation  only. 

Mr.  Thomsen.  If  you  will  notice,  one  importation  was  entered  free, 
and  all  the  others  at  one-fifth  of  a  cent  per  pound. 

Mr.  McMfllin.  The  one  that  is  put  down  here  is  the  importation  of 
100,859  pounds  in  1896. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  If  there  were  two  rulings  on  the  subject — and  it  was 
held  that  the  article  was  dutiable  at  one  time  and  free  at  another  time — 
then  these  figures  do  not  necessarily  represent  the  importations  last 
year. 

Mr.  Thomsen.  Only  once  I  heard  of  one  small  importation,  made  to 
test  the  law.  All  we  ask  for  is  the  same  protection  you  give  other 
chemicals.  We  do  not  ask  for  more  and  do  not  think  we  ought  to  be 
asked  to  take  less  protection.  Epsom  salts  have  been  specially  pro- 
vided for.     What  we  would  like  to  have  would  be  permanence. 


OILS. 

ALIZARIN  ASSISTANT. 
(Paragraph  26.) 

New  York,  January  8,  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

As  domestic  manufacturers  of  castor  oil,  we  desire  respectfully  to  call 
your  attention  to  a  very  unjust  provision  of  the  present  tariff,  which 
has  resulted  in  the  almost  utter  destruction  of  the  manufacture  in  this 
country  of  the  article  of  alizarin  assistant. 

Alizarin  assistant  usually  consists  of  castor  oil,  treated  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  etc.,  and  is  used  as  a  mordant,  and  has  been  variously 
known  under  the  names  of  alizarin  assistant,  soluble  oil,  turkey  red 
oil,  oleate  of  soda,  padding  liquor,  etc.,  various  importers  in  former 
years  bringing  it  in  under  various  names  in  order  to  endeavor  to  pass 
it  through  the  custom-house  at  a  lower  rate  of  duty  than  the  Govern- 
ment exacted. 

It  is  made  of  varying  strengths,  the  strength  as  used  by  the  con- 
sumer being  what  is  called  from  30  to  50  per  cent,  that  being  the  per- 
centage of  castor  oil  used  in  the  mixture.  It  is  possible,  however,  to 
have  almost  the  entire  mass  of  this  article  consist  of  what  was  originally 
pure  castor  oil,  in  which  shape  it  can  be  and  has  been  imported  into 
this  country,  and  afterwards,  by  the  addition  of  water,  can  readily  be 
reduced  to  the  required  strength. 

Alizarin  assistant  has  the  property  of  holding  castor  oil  in  solution, 
just  as  water  would  hold  sugar  in  solution,  and  the  castor  oil  could  be 
thus  mechanically  mixed  with  it^  imported  into  this  country,  and  after- 
wards recovered  from  the  mixture  as  castor  oil  by  a  very  simple 
process. 

In  tariffs  previous  to  1890  this  article  was  not  specially  enumerated, 
but  the  duty  levied  was  the  same  as  that  on  castor  oil,  under  what  was 
known  in  the  tariff  as  the  similitude  clause;  and,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  foregoing,  this  was  perfectly  just  and  proper,  as  it  is  clearly  evident 
that,  as  the  mixture  can  be  imported  consisting  of  such  a  very  large 
percentage  of  castor  oil,  it  should  pay  the  same  duty  as  castor  oil;  and 
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it  requires  no  long  argument  to  show  the  injustice  of  levying  upon  a 
mixture  a  duty  which  is  only  a  slight  portion  of  that  levied  upon  the 
main  ingredient  of  that  mixture,  of  which,  as  we  have  stated,  it  can 
be  almost  entirely  composed. 

The  act  of  1894  makes  alizarin  assistant  dutiable  at  30  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  which  would  figure  up  in  the  vicinity  of  10  cents  per  gallon, 
or  a  trifle  more,  whereas  the  duty  on  castor  oil,  of  which  it  can  be 
almost  entirely  composed,  is  35  cents  per  gallon,  the  duty  on  castor  oil 
being  none  too  low,  by  reason  of  the  duty  paid  on  castor  beans,  of 
which  it  is  made  (which  affords  protection  to  the  American  farmer),  the 
extreme  cheapness  of  the  cost  of  labor  in  India,  where  castor  oil  is 
made,  and  various  other  reasons. 

Its  manufacture,  of  course,  could  not,  under  these  circumstances, 
possibly  be  carried  on  in  this  country,  and  consequently  it  is  now  made 
by  foreigners  and  the  manufacture  in  this  country  has  been  killed. 
This  is  most  unjust,  and  this  inequality  of  the  tariff  laws  should  be 
rectified,  and  we  would  respectfully  suggest  the  adoption  of  the  follow- 
ing paragraph: 

"Alizarin  assistant,  by  whatever  name  known,  whether  liquid,  in 
paste,  or  solid,  35  cents  per  gallon"  (which  is  the  duty  on  castor  oil). 

We  would  state  that  the  clause  uby  whatever  name  known"  is  very 
important,  as  in  the  past  parties  have  endeavored  to  evade  the  tariff 
by  bringing  it  in  under  various  names,  as  mentioned  in  paragraph  1. 
The  words  u liquid,  paste,  or  solid"  are  necessary,  as  it  is  only  lately 
that  parties  have  had  alizarin  assistant  made  abroad,  carrying  the 
process  to  the  point  of  saponification  (which  can  readily  be  done  by 
expelling  the  moisture),  and  then  passing  it  through  the  custom-house 
as  "soap  not  otherwise  provided  for,  10  per  cent,"  and  this  has  been 
done  and  is  being  done  successfully,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
present  tariff  makes  the  article  dutiable  at  30  per  cent. 

As  regards  revenue,  we  would  state  that  the  importation  of  alizarin 
assistant  deprives  the  Government  of  the  greater  revenue  which  would 
be  collected  from  the  larger  amount  of  castor  beans  that  would  other- 
wise be  imported,  which  are  dutiable  at  25  cents  per  bushel,  beiug  much 
greater  than  the  equivalent  duty  that  the  alizarin  assistant  would  pay. 

The  Baker  Oastor  Oil  Works. 


St.  Louis,  January  S, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  an  article  called  alizarin  assistant, 
which  is  principally  composed  of  castor  oil.  It  is  used  for  a  mordant, 
and  until  the  present  tariff  bill  paid  the  same  duty  as  castor  oil,  which 
was  right.  The  grade  of  castor  oil  usually  used  in  its  manufacture  is 
what  is  called  No.  3,  a  dark-colored  castor  oil,  and  the  present  tariff  has 
destroyed  the  manufacture  of  alizarin  assistant  in  this  country  and 
given  an  impetus  to  the  manufacture  of  the  article  abroad,  foreign-made 
alizarin  assistant  now  taking  the  place  of  what  was  formerly  made  in 
this  country.  This  is  a  great  hardship  for  those  who  formerly  manufac- 
tured alizarin  assistant,  as  well  as  for  us  and  the  other  castor-oil  manu- 
facturers of  this  country,  who  formerly  supplied  them  with  their  castor 
oil,  and  the  result  is  that  we  have  a  considerable  accummulation  of 
unsold  stock  of  this  grade  of  castor  oil,  which  would  not  be  the  case  if 
the  industry  of  the  manufacture  of  alizarin  assistant  were  allowed  to 
exist  in  this  country  as  it  did  formerly  and  as  it  should  do. 
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We  therefore  respectfully  petition  the  committee  to  impose  the  same 
rate  of  duty  on  alizarin  assistant  as  is  imposed  on  castor  oil. 

R.  B.  Brown  Oil  Co., 
J.  H.  Maxon,  President. 

cob  liver  oil,  etc. 

(Paragraphs  28  and  34.) 

New  York,  January  0, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Representing  and  acting  for  substantially  all  persons  engaged  in 
menhaden  and  cod  fishing  in  the  New  England,  Middle,  and  Southern 
States,  we  desire  to  present  to  your  committee  certain  facts  bearing 
upon  these  interests,  with  the  hope  that  the  tariff  on  importations  may 
be  so  far  adjusted  as  to  insure  reasonable  protection  to  these  industries. 
There  are  two  important  branches  involved  in  the  industries  in  ques- 
tion, namely,  the  menhaden  oil  industry,  and  the  cod  oil  industry.  An 
examination  of  the  reports  covering  the  last  ten  years,  shows  that  the 
average  annual  catch  of  menhaden  during  that  period  amounted  to 
411,234,470  fish,  aud  the  average  quantity  of  oil  annually  manufactured 
from  the  fish  so  caught  during  that  period  amounted  to  2,099,552  gal- 
lons, or  41,991  barrels.  The  price  of  this  oil  during  the  period  from  1892 
to  1894  averaged  from  28  to  33  cents  per  gallon,  and  from  1894  to  1896, 
after  the  enactment  of  the  so-called  Wilson  bill,  from  16 J  to  21  cents 
per  gallon.  Menhaden  are  caught  mainly  for  the  oil  and  guano  manu- 
factured therefrom,  and  for  bait.  The  oil  is  extensively  used  for  the 
purpose  of  preparing  leather,  technically  known  as  "filling  leather," for 
tempering  steel  or  wire  drawing,  in  manufacturing  rope,  and  as  a  base 
for  compounding  with  other  oils.  The  quantity  of  oil  produced  is  almost 
wholly  dependent  upon  physical  labor,  and  its  value,  therefore,  largely 
governed  and  controlled  by  the  actual  cost  of  labor  employed  in  catch- 
ing the  fish  and  manufacturing  oil  therefrom. 

The  prosperity  of  this  industry,  therefore,  as  well  as  that  of  the  cod 
oil  industry,  depends  almost  wholly  upon  the  amount  which  persons 
engaged  in  these  pursuits  can  afford  to  pay  their  employees.  The  price 
paid  captains  for  manning  vessels  engaged  in  these  industries  varies 
from  $1,000  to  $4,000  a  season  of  six  mouths,  and  the  average  wages 
paid  the  fishermen  vary  from  $30  to  $100  a  month  for  the  season.  Those 
employed  in  these  industries,  in  order  to  be  successful  laborers,  must  be 
men  of  physical  endurance,  fidelity,  and  ability.  It  is  impossible  to 
successfully  operate  any  branch  of  this  industry  except  with  skilled 
laborers,  and  such  laborers  can  not  be  employed  except  at  high  Amer- 
ican wages. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  cod-oil  industry  it  is  customary  to  treat  the 
oil  manufactured  from  the  cod  under  two  headings  or  divisions — " cod- 
liver  oil"  and  "cod  oil."  It  will  be  found  by  reference  to  the  act  of 
1890,  known  as  the  McKinley  bill,  as  well  as  the  act  of  1894,  known 
as  the  Wilson  bill,  that  the  oil  manufactured  from  the  cod  is  desig- 
nated under  these  two  names.  As  matter  of  fact,  however,  all  oil 
manufactured  from  the  cod  is  made  from  the  liver  of  the  fish,  and  is 
therefore  technically  correctly  designated  as  "cod-liver  oil."  In  the 
trade,  however,  the  refined  oil  manufactured  from  the  liver  of  the  cod, 
and  customarily  used  for  medicinal  purposes,  is  designated  as  "cod- 
liver  oil,"  and  other  oil  manufactured  from  the  liver  of  this  fish,  unre- 
fined, or  not  of  a  quality  particularly  fitting  it  for  medicinal  uses,  is 
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designated  as  "  cod  oil."  If,  however,  we  wish  to  be  technically  correct, 
all  oil  manufactured  from  the  cod  should  be  designated  as  "cod-liver 
oil,"  and  should  be  divided  into  different  grades,  according  to  the  extent 
to  which  the  same  has  been  refined  or  purified. 

The  refined  cod  oil,  known  as  "cod-liver  oil,"  is,  as  just  stated,  exten- 
sively used  for  medicinal  purposes,  and  the  less  refined,  customarily 
designated  as  "cod  oil,"  is  used  for  mechanical  purposes.  The  average 
yield  of  oil  from  the  cod  fisheries  along  the  New  England  coast  is  from 
11,000  to  12,000  barrels,  amounting  to  550,000  to  600,000  gallons  annu- 
ally; and  the  average  price  per  gallon  during  the  years  1892  to  1894 
varied  from  30  to  35  cents,  and  from  1894  to  1896,  after  the  passage  of 
the  so-called  Wilson  bill,  from  20  to  25  cents  per  gallon. 

The  oil  manufactured  from  the  cod  taken  by  the  New  England  fish- 
eries comes  in  direct  competition  with  the  cod  oil  manufactured  from 
the  catch  by  the  fisheries  of  Nova  Scotia,  Newfoundland,  New  Bruns- 
wick, and  other  Canadian  ports.  Canada,  recognizing  the  importance 
of  its  fisheries  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  this  particular  industry, 
about  the  year  1882  commenced  paying  bounties  to  fishermen,  and 
between  that  date  and  1891  the  Canadian  Government  paid  out 
$1,094,800.73. 

The  Eepublic  of  France,  likewise  recognizing  the  importance  of 
encouraging  these  industries,  established  by  law  in  1851  a  system  of 
bounties,  pursuant  to  which  a  certain  amount  was  paid  to  each  mem* 
ber  of  the  crew  engaged  in  fishing  on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  and 
other  sections,  as  provided  by  the  act. 

This  system  of  bounties  established  by  the  act  in  question  was  sub- 
sequently extended  in  1871,  and  again  in  1891,  and  as  far  as  we  are 
able  to  learn,  is  still  in  force. 

It  will  therefore  be  observed  that  the  coast  fisheries  of  this  country 
not  only  come  in  direct  competition  with  foreign  fishermen,  but  such 
competition  in  some  instances  is  rendered  doubly  difficult  by  the  action 
of  foreign  governments  in  granting  bounties  to  their  citizens  engaged 
in  such  pursuits.  Moreover,  we  apprehend  that  the  wages  paid  French 
and  Canadian  fishermen  do  not  exceed  50  per  cent  of  the  sum  paid 
American  fishermen  for  like  services. 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  cod  oil,  meaning  thereby  oil 
used  for  mechanical  purposes,  which  has  been  imported  free  since  the 
enactment  of  the  Wilson  bill.  Under  the  act  of  1890,  commonly  known 
as  the  McKinley  bill,  cod  oil  paid  a  duty  of  8  cents  per  gallon.  Under 
the  act  of  1894,  section  499,  commonly  known  as  the  Wilson  bill,  cod 
oil  has  been  imported  free.  The  reports  showing  the  importations 
include  cod  oil  among  the  other  merchandise  covered  by  that  section. 
It  will,  however,  be  observed  that  while  the  grease  and  oils  which  came 
in  free  pursuant  to  section  599  of  the  act  of  1890  (the  McKinley  bill), 
amounted  for  the  years  1891  to  1894,  inclusive,  to  about  13,403,126 
pounds,  after  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1894  (the  Wilson  bill),  the 
amount  covered  by  section  499  of  that  bill,  including  cod  oil,  amounted 
for  the  year  1895  alone  to  15,148,000  pounds,  and  for  the  year  1896, 
only  partially  reported,  to  16,560,166  pounds.  Although  the  reports  do 
not  separate  the  cod  oil  from  the  other  merchandise  covered  by  the 
section  in  question,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  excess  in  importations 
for  the  years  1894-95,  and  1895-96  over  the  preceding  year,  amounting 
for  1894-95  to  about  12,000,000  pouuds^  and  for  1895-96  to  about 
13,000,000  pounds,  covers  the  cod  oil  which  was  imported  free  subse- 
quently to  the  Wilson  act. 

For  several  years  prior  to  the  war  between  China  and  Japan  an  oil 
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manufactured  by  the  Japanese,  known  as  Japan  oil,  was  imported  into 
this  country.  The  Japan  fisheries  are  carried  on  for  nearly  the  entire 
year.  The  fish  are  caught  for  fertilizing  purposes,  and  the  oil  made 
constitutes  a  by-product  of  that  industry.  As  a  result,  therefore,  Japan 
oil  is  produced  at  slight  cost,  but  when  imported  to  this  country  is  used 
for  the  same  purposes  as  cod  and  menhaden  oil,  and  therefore  comes  in 
direct  competition  with  these  industries.         • 

The  cost  of  manufacturing  oil  in  Japan  is  trifling  compared  with  the 
expense  involved  in  the  United  States.  Beports  show  that  the  Japan- 
ese fisherman  receive  only  about  $100  per  man  for  a  year's  labor,  while 
American  fishermen  receive  from  $40  to  $100  per  month. 

It  follows  as  a  necessary  sequence  that  unless  American  fishermen 
are  properly  protected  against  cheap  Japanese  labor  the  products  of 
American  fisheries  will  be  supplanted  and  the  American  markets  largely 
appropriated  by  Japanese  producers. 

Degras  is  a  term  used  to  designate  a  grease  made  from  the  washings 
of  sheep's  wool,  and  is  described  in  the  act  of  1890  as  "wool  grease, 
including  that  known  commercially  as  degras  or  brown-wool  grease," 
and  under  that  act  was  subject  to  a  tax  of  one-half  of  1  cent  per  pound. 
It  is  manufactured  from  the  washings  of  sheep's  wool  and  from  the 
hides  of  various  animals,  and  is  imported  in  bulk  in  barrels.  It  is  used 
principally  for  stuffing  or  filling  leather,  and  therefore  comes  in  direct 
competition  with  both  the  cod  and  menhaden  oils. 

The  average  annual  importation  of  degras  from  1891  to  1894,  the 
date  at  which  the  Wilson  bill  went  into  effect,  was  about  8,900,000 
pounds,  while  the  importation  for  1895  was  about  15,109,000  pounds, 
and  for  1896,  as  far  as  reported,  11,652,900  pounds. 

Inasmuch  as  degras  is  used  for  the  same  purposes  for  which  cod  and 
menhaden  oils  are  employed,  it  is  submitted  that  it  should  be  taken 
from  the  free  list  and  made  subject  to  tax  as  under  the  act  of  1890. 

On  account  of  the  depressed  condition  of  the  menhaden  industry  the 
value  of  the  property  employed  has  rapidly  deteriorated,  and  not  one- 
fourth  of  the  amount  actually  invested  could  be  realized  at  the  present 
time.  The  present  market  value,  however,  of  the  property  invested  in 
menhaden  fisheries  is  upward  of  $3,000,000,  although  the  actual  cost 
many  times  exceeds  that  snm.  The  present  market  value  of  the  prop- 
erty invested  in  the  cod  industries,  at  a  low  estimate,  exceeds  the  sum 
of  $2,000,000. 

There  are  employed  in  the  menhaden  fisheries  85  steam  and  sailing 
vessels,  and  in  the  cod  fisheries  440  sailing  vessels,  making  the  total 
number  of  vessels  so  employed  525.  The  vessels  engaged  in  menhaden 
fishing  are  occupied  only  during  the  summer  months,  while  the  vessels 
employed  in  the  cod  fisheries  are  so  occupied  during  the  entire  year. 
The  men  employed  in  menhaden  fishing  and  almost  wholly  dependent  for 
support  thereon  number  upward  of  2,500,  and  those  so  employed  in  the 
cod  fisheries  and  wholly  dependent  on  that  industry  for  their  liveli- 
hood amount  to  upward  of  7,000.  In  addition  to  the  7,000  men  engaged 
in  the  cod  fisheries  at  sea  many  thousands  are  employed  to  care  for  the 
catch  when  landed. 

It  will  be  noted  that  we  have  carefully  excluded  from  these  estimates 
the  large  number  of  fishermen  engaged  in  fishing  industries  other  than 
menhaden  and  cod  fisheries.  While  the  number  of  men  actually  em- 
ployed in  the  two  industries  referred  to  amount  to  about  10,000,  the 
persons  actually  dependent  for  a  livelihood  on  those  industries  many 
times  exceed  that  amount.  It  is  estimated  that  at  least  200,000  men 
are  engaged  in  the  various  branches  of  fishing  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
and  the  lakes  in  the  United  States. 
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Under  the  act  of  1890  (the  McKinley  bill)  the  following  provisions 
affect  the  industries  in  question : 

38.  Cod-liver  oil,  fifteen  cents  per  gallon. 

46.  Seal,  herring,  whale,  and  other  fish  oil  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act, 
eight  oents  per  gallon. 

316.  Woof  grease,  including  that  known  commercially  as  degra,  or  s Drown  wool 
grease,  one-half  of  one  cent  per  ponnd. 

Fish  oils  other  than  those  covered  by  the  foregoing  sections  were 
admitted  free.  Under  the  act  of  1894  (the  Wilson  bill)  the  tax  or  tariff 
was  changed  from  specific  to  ad  valorem;  and  the  enactments,  so  far 
as  they  bear  on  the  products  of  the  industries  in  question,  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

28.  Cod-liver  oil,  twenty  per  centam  ad  valorem. 

34.  Seal,  herring,  whale,  and  other  fish  oil  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act, 
twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Degras  and  "cod  oil"  other  than  that  designated  as  u cod-liver  oil " 
are  imported  free  of  tax. 

The  question  whether  the  tariff  on  importations  referred  to  in  this 
statement  should  be  specific  or  ad  valorem,  it  appears  to  us,  will  not 
admit  of  argument.  Where  the  tax  is  specific  there  is  no  opportunity 
for  undervaluation.  Persons,  therefore,  engaged  in  the  industries  in 
question,  provided  the  tax  is  specific,  know  exactly  the  competition 
which  they  must  meet,  and  to  that  extent  are  much  more  favorably 
protected  than  where  the  tax  is  ad  valorem. 

We  therefore  respectfully  urge  that  the  tariff  on  importations  apper- 
taining to  the  industries  in  question,  should,  in  all  cases,  be  specific 
and  not  dependent  upon  the  value  thereof  as  fixed  by  importers. 

We  would,  therefore,  respectfully  urge  that  the  tariff  appertaining 
to  the  industries  in  question  should  be  adjusted  and  provisions  bearing 
thereon  should  be  favored  in  substantially  the  following  form: 

Sec.  1.  (Sec.  38  of  law  of  1890.)  Cod-liver  oil,  refined  in  whole  or  in  part,  fifteen 
cents  per  gallon. 

Cod- liver  oil,  crude  or  unrefined,  eight  cents  per  gallon. 

Sec.  2.  (Sec.  46  of  law  of  1890.)  Seal,  herring,  whale,  and  all  other  fish  oil  not 
specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  eight  cents  per  gallon. 

Sec.  3.  All  greases,  including  degras.  used  for  stuffing  or  dressing  leather,  one- 
half  cent  per  pound. 

Nathaniel  B.  Church, 
153  Maiden  Lane,  New  York  City, 
For  the  Fish- Oil  Industries  of  the  United  States. 


POPPY-SEED   OIL. 

(Paragraph  29.) 

New  York,  December  2-L,  1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

You  will  undoubtedly  be  interested  to  know  how  the  present  duty  of 
20  cents  per  gallon  affects  poppy-seed  oil,  and  we  therefore  beg  to  put 
before  you  the  following  facts: 

Since  1882,  or  say  previous  to  the  McKinley  bill,  we  imported  in  the 
neighborhood  of  2,000  barrels  of  poppy-seed  oil  a  year  (it  was  then  free), 
and  for  the  last  three  years,  or  since  the  McKinley  bill,  we  have  imported 
50  barrels  a  year,  paying  toward  the  revenue  the  small  sum  of  $600. 
It  is  therefore  a  mistake  to  place  a  high  duty  on  this  oil. 

We  are  obliged  to-day  to  ask  for  this  oil  92  cents  per  gallon,  and  this 
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price  is  practically  prohibitory.  Oar  paint  manufacturers  now  import 
the  fine  paints  and  zinc  from  France,  England,  and  Germany,  whereas 
if  the  duty  is  reduced  to  about  10  per  cent  of  the  cost — say  about  6 
cents  per  gallon — this  would  enable  us  to  again  supply  our  zinc  manu- 
facturers with  this  oil,  and  they  would  make  the  fine  paints  and  zinc 
here,  thus  protecting  our  paint  manufacturers  and  at  the  same  time 
increasing  the  revenue  from  $600  to  $10,000  or  more  a  year. 

Poppy-seed  oil  can  not  be  made  here,  neither  can  the  seed  (which  is 
a  product  of  Morocco)  be  cultivated  on  our  soil,  as  the  climate  is  unfa- 
vorable for  it.  It  does  not  compete  with  any  of  our  oils,  even  linseed 
oil,  as  it  is  used  to  make  the  artists'  colors  and  ground  zinc  which  we 
now  import  from  France,  England,  and  Germany.  Linseed  oil  for  fine 
work  is  Qot  a  substitute  for  poppy-seed  oil.  Another  proof  that  poppy 
oil  is  not  a  competitor:  The  amount  of  this  oil  is  limited  to  about  3,000 
to  3,500  barrels  a  year,  against  600,000  barrels  of  linseed  oil  sold  in 
that  time.  Poppy-seed  oil  when  duty  free  was  never  sold  for  less  than 
66  cents  per  gallon,  at  least  20  cents  per  gallon  over  tbe  price  of 
linseed  oil. 

If  there  is  any  further  information  you  desire,  we  will  be  pleased  to 
give  it  to  you,  as  we  are  the  only  importers  and  have  been  the  only  ones 
since  the  time  we  introduced  the  oil  in  this  country. 

We  ask  you  to  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  with  a  duty  of 
6  cents  per  gallon  the  zinc  and  the  artists'  colors  can  be  made  here,  thus 
protecting  our  manufacturers  and  increasing  the  revenue.  Our  leading 
manufacturers  will  confirm  our  statements. 

Asking  your  kind  attention  to  the  above  facts,  we  remain, 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Antoine  Coty  &  Son, 
108  Fulton  Street,  New  Yorl;  X.  F. 


LINSEED   OIL. 

(Paragraph  29.) 

STATEMENT  OF  J.  A.  DEANE,  OF  HEW  Y0EK 

Monday,  December  28, 1896. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  speak  for  the  manufacturers  of  linseed  oil  in  New 
York  and  elsewhere.  The  tariff  of  1890  gave  us  32  cents  protection  on 
linseed  oil,  7£  pounds  to  the  gallon,  and  30  cents  for  seed  per  bushel 
of  56  pounds.  The  tariff  of  1894  reduced  the  32  cents  to  20,  and 
reduced  the  30  cents  on  seed  also  to  20  cents,  making  both  20  cents. 
The  growth  of  seed  in  1870  was  a  little  over  a  million  bushels,  and  this 
year  the  crop  coming  is  about  18,000,000  bushels.  The  reduction  in  oil, 
as  you  will  see,  was  much  greater  than  the  reduction  on  seed,  but  the 
manufacturers  I  speak  for  prefer  that  the  thing  should  remain  as  it  is 
rather  than  have  any  further  agitation  on  the  subject. 

I  have  prepared,  in  connection  with  others,  a  statement  of  the  whole 
case  briefly  set  forth,  and  I  will  submit  that  together  with  what  else  I 
have  said. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  see  there  is  a  great  fluctuation  in  the  foreign  price; 
that  it  has  gone  down  from  $1.02  to  38  cents. 

Mr.  Deane.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  to-day  30  cents. 

Mr.  Payne.  Foreign  price! 

Mr.  Deane.  The  price  of  linseed  oil  in  America  is  30  or  29  cents. 

Mr.  Payne.  That  is  lower  than  it  has  ever  been  before! 

Mr.  Deane.  It  never  has  been  so  low. 
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Mr.  Payne.  You  are  satisfied,  then,  with  the  present  rate  of  duty  t 

Mr.  Deane.  I  don't  say  satisfied,  bat  we  think  it  is  wise  to  let  it  stay 
where  it  is.    We  would  like  25. 

Mr.  Payne.  But  you  are  satisfied  with  20 1 

Mr.  Deane.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  on  the  assumption  the  seed  continues  at  the 
same  rate. 

Mr.  Deane.  Well,  we  have  to  take  the  chance  of  that.  It  is  lower 
than  it  ever  has  been 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  the  duty. 

Mr.  Deane.  Yes;  let  the  duty  be  20  cents,  as  it  is  to-day. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  is  the  reason  of  that  great  fluctuation  of  price  f 

Mr.  Deane.  A  large  crop  in  this  country  and  a  prostration,  of  busi- 
ness has  induced  them  to  sell  it  for  less  than  it  cost  in  some  cases. 

Mr.  Payne.  It  is  now  one-third  what  it  wast 

Mr.  Deane.  Just  about.  Formerly  we  imported  oil  into  this  country. 
That  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it,  and  I  thought  when  it  reached  60 
cents  it  would  never  be  so  low  again. 

Mr.  Payne.  There  can  not  be  any  new  process  t 

Mr.  Deane.  None  whatever;  the  process  is  the  same  as  pursued  in 
Holland  two  hundred  years  ago. 

Mr.  Deane  submitted  the  following  written  statement: 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  LINSEED-OIL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Nbw  York.  December  26, 1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

The  flaxseed  grown  in  the  United  States  in  1870  was  about  1,250,000 
bushels;  in  the  present  year  (1896)  it  has  increased  to  about  18,000,000 
bushels,  thus  showing  its  value  as  a  crop  to  the  farmer  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  recent  investigations  by  this  Government  have  dis- 
proved the  heretofore  accepted  theory  that  flaxseed  was  an  exhausting 
crop  to  the  soil.  This  theory  was  based  on  the  effect  this  crop  had  on 
the  soil  in  Ireland,  where  it  is  grown  for  the  fiber  only,  and  is  pulled 
up  by  the  roots  while  green  instead  of  being  cut,  as  it  is  in  this  country. 
Here  the  stalk  is  cut  as  high  as  possible  from  the  ground  and  plowed  in. 

There  is  one  fact  connected  with  the  making  of  linseed  oil  in  the 
United  States  that  is  probably  not  known  to  those  who  are  not  familiar 
with  its  manufacture,  and  that  is  the  necessity  of  shipping  to  Great 
Britain  and  the  Continent  that  portion  of  the  seed  left  after  the  oil  has 
been  pressed  out.  This  is  known  to  the  trade  as  linseed  cake,  and  is 
used  for  food  for  sheep,  cattle,  etc.,  in  the  above-named  countries,  but 
not  in  the  United  States.  It  has  therefore  to  be  exported  for  sale  to 
Great  Britain  and  Europe,  at  a  cost  to  the  manufacturer  in  America  of 
about  12  to  15  cents  per  bushel  of  seed,  as  shown  in  the  statement 
accompanying  this. 

This  is  a  permanent  disability  under  which  the  American  crusher 
labors.  The  foreign  manufacturer  has  a  home  market  for  his  cake,  and 
thus  saves  this  12  to  15  cents  per  bushel.  This  virtually  reduces  the 
duty  on  linseed  oil  about  5  or  6  cents  per  gallon.  If  the  duty  on  linseea 
oil  is  made  so  low  that  foreign  oil  is  imported,  then  there  will  be  no 
demand  for  flaxseed  for  crushing  in  the  United  States,  and  usually  it 
can  not  be  exported,  as  England  and  the  Continent  receive  a  full  sup- 
ply from  the  East  Indies,  Bussia,  and  South  America  duty  free. 

In  exceptional  years,  like  the  present  one,  seed  has  been  exported 
in  consequence  of  a  partial  failure  of  the  crops  in  the  East  Indies  and 
Snnth  America,  so  that  while  the  very  large  crop  in  this  country  and  the 
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low  price  prevailing  here  for  flaxseed  has  caused  the  export  of  about 
4,500,000  bushels,  this  has  been  an  exceptional  year  in  that  respect. 

Under  the  tariff  act  of  1890  the  duty  on  linseed  or  flaxseed  was  30 
cents  per  bushel,  and  the  duty  on  linseed  oil  32  cents  per  gallon.    The 
bill  of  1894  made  the  duty  on  linseed  oil  20  cents  per  gallon  and  the 
datyon  linseed  20  cents  per  bushel,  the  reduction  in  duty  on  the  manu- 
factured product  being  equivalent  to  30  cents  per  bushel,  while  the 
redaction  on  the  seed  was  but  10  cents  per  bushel.    Against  this  the 
bill  of  1894  allowed  a  drawback  on  cake  which  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment rales  to  be  equivalent  to  about  4  cents  per  bushel  on  imported 
seed.    This  leaves  the  net  reduction  on  the  oil  equivalent  to  28  cents 
per  bushel  as  against  the  reduction  on  the  seed  of  10  cents  per  bushel. 
We  therefore  ask  that  the  present  rate  of  duty  on  both  linseed  and 
linseed  oil  remain  as  they  are  now,  viz :  On  linseed,  20  cents  on  a  bushel 
of  56  pounds;  linseed  oil,  20  cents  on  a  gallon  of  7£  pounds. 

National  Lead  &  Oil.  Co., 

Of  Pennsylvania, 
By  R.  A.  Cole,  President 
Dean  Linseed  Oil  Co., 

Of  New  York, 
Jos.  A.  Dean,  President. 
Campbell  &  Thayer, 

Of  New  York. 
National  Lead  Co. 
John  T.  Lewis  &  Bros.  Co., 

.  Of  Philadelphia. 


Charges  on  1  bushel  (66  pounds)  linseed  imported  from  Calcutta  to  New  York. 

Cento. 

Duty, specific por  bushel..  20 

Freight do 17f 

This  freight  is  $5  per  ton  of  1,600  pounds.    Each  ton  contains  284  bushels  seed, 
and  this  makes  the  freight  174  cents  per  bnshel. 
Banker's  commission  and  marine  insurance per  bushel..    4 

Total  charges do 41£ 

Duty  on  linseed  oil. 

Cent*. 

Duty,  specific per  gallon..  20 

When  linseed  oil  is  being  made,  a  portion  of  the  seed  takes  the  form  of  "  linseed 
cake."  All  this  cake  has  to  be  snipped  out  of  this  country,  as  it  is  not  used  here 
as  food  for  cattle  and  sheep,  but  is  sent  to  Great  Britain  and  the  Continent. 
This  subjects  the  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  to  a  cost  at  present  of  12 
to  15  cents  per  bushel,  an  unavoidable  and  probably  permanent  disadvantage  in 
competition  with  other  countries  where  the  cake  is  sold  to  be  used  on  the  spot. 
As  a  bnshel  of  seed  produces  2\  gallons  of  oil,  and  this  12  to  15  cents  per  bushel 
is  equal  to  6  cents  per  gallon,  which  we  consider  should  be  regarded  as  lessening 
our  protection  on  oil per  gallon..    6 

Making  a  net  duty  of do 14 

Drawback :  The  Treasury  Department  compute  the  drawback  on  cake  to  be 
about  4  cents  per  bnshel per  gallon..    2 

Protection  to  crushers do...*  16 

New  York,  December  24,  1896. 

Campbell  &  Thayer. 
Dean  Linseed  Oil  Co., 
J.  A.  Dean,  President, 
National  lead  Co., 
By  R.  A.  Cole,  President. 
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RAPE-SEED  OIL. 

(Paragraph  31.) 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  December  28, 1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

At  the  request  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  legislation  of  the 
drug-trade  section  of  the  New  York  Board  of  Trade  and  Transportation, 
I  beg  to  say  that  under  the  present  tariff  the  duty  on  rape-seed  oil  is 
10  cents  per  gallon,  and  manufacturers  of  batter  color  in  Copenhagen 
and  other  points  use  rape-seed  oil  in  making  their  color,  and  ship  the 
color  here,  entering  it  at  the  custom-house  as  butter  color,  which  is  free 
of  duty.  In  this  way  they  get  the  rape-seed  oil  into  the  country  with- 
out paying  the  duty  of  10  cents  per  gallon,  to  the  detriment  of  domes- 
tic oils. 

I  would  respectfully  suggest,  if  the  duty  remains  the  same  on  rape- 
seed  oil,  that  the  law  be  amended  so  that  any  article  which  may  be 
composed  in  part  of  rape-seed  oil  shall  pay  at  least  the  same  duty  as 
rape-seed  oil. 

L.  £.  Kansom. 


OLIYE  OIL. 

(Paragraph  32.) 

Boston,  December  29, 1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  respectfully  protest  against  the  efforts  of  the  few  producers  of 
olive  oil  in  California  to  have  a  high  rate  of  duty  on  so  necessary  an 
article  for  all  classes  of  people  as  pure  olive  oil.  As  importers  and 
dealers  we  suggest  that  a  specific  duty  of  20  cents  per  gallon  on  olive 
oil  would  be  a  proper  protection  to  the  very  few  American  cultivators 
of  the  olive  tree. 

James  A.  Hayes  &  Co. 


OLIVE  OIL  FOR  MECHANICAL   USES. 
(Paragraph  568.) 

New  Yoek,  January  8, 1897. 

We  are  importers  of  common  olive  oil  for  manufacturing  and  mechan- 
ical purposes.  There  is  no  olive  oil  produced  commercially  in  our 
country  which  competes  with  this  grade,  it  all  being  used  for  eating 
purposes.  The  duty  on  olive  oil  fit  for  salad  purposes  (Par.  No.  32,)  is 
35  cents  per  gallon.  We  have  no  changes  to  suggest  in  the  rate  of 
duty.  We  ask  for  a  clearer  specification  in  the  wording  of  para- 
graph 568.  The  only  distinction  between  "free"  oil  and  "35  cents  per 
gallon  duty"  oil  is  the  phrase  "  unfit  for  eating."  In  Italy  and  Spain 
the  lowest  and  poorest  class  of  the  population  use  these  low-grade  oils 
for  cooking  and  eating.  In  our  country  there  is  no  consumption  of 
this  oil  for  eating  purposes,  except,  perhaps,  to  a  very  limited  extent 
among  the  poorest  foreign  laboring  class  of  Italy  and  Spain. 

The  intent  of  the  tariff  is  to  protect  the  American  eating  oils  by  a 
duty  of  35  cents  per  gallon  on  quality  used  generally  for  this  purpose. 
The  duty  is  at  times  assessed  on  oil  imported  under  paragraph  568 
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under  the  charge  that  it  is  fit  to  eat.  The  average  value  of  a  barrel  of 
olive  oil  for  the  past  three  years  would  be  about  $25.  The  duty  assessed 
amounts  to  $17.50  per  barrel,  or,  say,  75  per  cent  on  its  value.  The 
importer  mast  pay  and  recover  through  the  usual  channels.  We  think 
this  an  injustice,  and  respectfully  urge  that  the  paragraph  should  read 
m  a  new  tariff  act,  "Olive  oil  expressly  used  for  manufacturing  and 
mechanical  purposes,  free." 

The  principal  consumption  for  this  grade  of  olive  oil  is  the  woolen 
manufacturing'  industry,  for  finishing  washing  woolen  yarns;  the  soap 
manufacturing  industry  for  textile  and  castile  soaps,  principally  the 
former;  the  manufacturing  drug  trade,  for  lotions,  ointments,  plasters, 
and  similar  articles,  and  the  silk  manufacturing  and  dyeing  industry  for 
finishing  silks.  The  first  and  second  are  the  principal  uses,  the  others 
all  being  small. 

We  ask  for  a  favorable  consideration  of  our  suggestion,  in  order  that 
olive  oil  used  for  the  purposes  intended  may  be  absolutely  secure  in 
its  exemption  from  duty. 

Wm.  Peters  &  Co. 


FISH  OIL. 
(Paragraph  34.) 

Bristol,  Me.,  J)ecerhber  20, 1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Permit  me  to  call  your  attention  to  the  need  of  a  change  in  the  duty 
on  fish  oils.  Instead  of  the  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  of  the  present 
tariff  there  should  be  a  specific  duty  of  at  least  10  cents  per  gallon. 
Some  think  12  cents  not  exorbitant,  but  my  impression  is  that  10  cents 
is  a  conservative  figure. 

H.  H.  Chamberlain. 


OPIUM  AND  MORPHINE. 

(Paragraphs  25  and  36.) 

New  York,  December  28, 1896. 
Committee  on  TTays  and  Means: 

A  new  tariff  bill  being  now  under  consideration,  and  the  purpose 
being  to  produce  reveune  as  well  as  provide  protection  to  our  home 
industries,  we  respectfully  suggest  that  the  duty  on  opium  be  restored 
to  $1  per  pound,  and  on  morphia  to  $1.50  per  ounce,  as  proposed  in 
the  inclosed  circular. 

No  article  can,  better  than  opium,  stand  a  tax.  It  will  not  be  felt  by 
the  consumers,  will  afford  a  safeguard  against  the  introduction  of  adul- 
terated and  harmful  preparations  of  the  drug,  and  should  produce  a 
revenue  of  more  than  $600,000. 

The  duty  on  morphia,  codeine,  and  other  alkaloids  of  opium  would 
amply  protect  our  manufacturers. 

TARIFF  RELATING  TO  OPIUM  AND   ITS  PREPARATIONS. 

Free  list,  paragraph  569,  reads:  "Opium,  crude  or  unmanufactured, 
and  not  adulterated,  containing  nine  per  centum  and  over  of  morphia, 
free." 
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Amend  to  read  "one  dollar  per  pound." 

Schedule  A,  section  25,  reads:  "Morphia,  or  morphine,  and  all  salts 
thereof,  fifty  cents  per  ounce." 

Amend  to  read  "Morphia,  codeine,  and  other  alkaloids  of  opium,  and 
all  salts  thereof,  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  ounce." 

Schedule  A,  section  35,  reads:  " Opium,  aqueous  extracts  of,  for 
medicinal  uses;  and  tincture  of,  as  laudanum,  and  all  other  liquid  prep- 
arations of  opium,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  twenty  per 
centum  ad  valorem." 

Amend  to  read  "  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem." 

Lanman  &  Kemp. 


PALNTS,  CCXLORS,  AOT>  VARNISHES. 

(Paragraphs  37  to  48.) 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.    J.   BEAVER  PAGE,    REPRESENTING    E.    W. 
DEVOE  AND  THE  C.  C.  REYNOLDS  COMPACT. 

Monday,  December  28, 1896. 

Mr.  Page.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee :  Like  the 
gentleman  who  preceded  me,  I  desire  to  say  on  the  part  of  the  color 
makers  we  will  present  a  statement  later  in  regard  to  what  we  require, 
but  we  are  happy  at  this  particular  moment  to  call  attention  to  our 
business  for  this  reason,  like  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  preceded  me 
said,  we  are  also  between  the  upper  and  the  nether  millstone,  and  if  any- 
thing we  are  on  the  top  shelf,  because  we  have  to  use  chemicals  in 
order  to  make  the  colors;  so  in  that  consideration  we  desire  you  will 
not  overlook  us,  but  if  we  can  have  a  relative  duty,  that  is  all  we  ask. 
We  desire  to  have  no  increase,  but  enough  to  protect  us  in  the  manu- 
facture of  our  business.  We  shall  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions 
if  there  is  anything  concerning  our  colors  which  requires  explanation 
and  which  we  will  submit  to  you  in  writing  later. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  you  to  say  the  existing  duties  in 
regard  to  colors  you  And  to  be  ample  to  retain  the  business  in  this 
country! 

Mr.  Page.  In  many  respects;  yes,  sir.  There  are  some  few  changes, 
and  of  course  where  the  chemicals  are  changed  you  must  make  it  rela- 
tive; and  we  assume  that  a  change  will  be  made  in  chemicals. 

Mr.  Evans.  You  will  explain  in  your  written  statement  just  exactly 
where  that  provision  would  bear? 

Mr.  Page.  Yes,  sir;  we  will  certainly  do  so. 

Mr.  Payne.  Will  you  specify  in  your  written  statement  just  what 
particular  chemicals  enter  into  your  business! 

Mr.  Page.  Yes,  sir;  and  all  we  ask  is  a  relative  change  on  our 
products.  We  use  such  things  as  white  lead,  zincs,  and  oils,  and  of 
course  they  are  component  parts  of  our  manufacture,  and  if  any  change 
be  made  in  those  we  want  relative  changes  made  in  our  products  and 
nothing  more. 

Mr.  McMillin.  If  they  remain  the  same  you  are  satisfied  with  the 
present  schedules? 

Mr.  Page.  Yes,  sir.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  correct  one  statement  I 
made,  before  going  further.  I  was  asked  the  question  if  there  are  no 
changes  made  in  chemicals  we  should  desire  some  changes  made  in 
colors,  and  I  answered  no.  I  now  desire  to  say  yes.  To  my  mind  there 
are  two  or  three  items  which,  to  be  in  harmony,  ought  to  be  changed. 
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8TATEMEHT  OF  COMMITTEE  REPRESENTING  THE  COLOR  MANU- 
FACTURERS. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  January  6, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

The  committee  representing  the  color  manufacturers  submit  the 
following  facts  and  arguments  relative  to  the  articles  consumed  and 
manufactured  by  them,  and  the  rates  of  duty  which,  in  their  judgment, 
should  be  placed  upon  them. 

Our  raw  materials  are  chiefly  chemicals,  and  in  almost  every  ease 
they  form  the  only  component  parts  of  our  manufactures.  Should  auy 
change  be  made  in  the  duty  on  chemicals,  it  would  be  only  just  that 
colors  should  be  treated  in  a  relatively  similar  manner.  Heretofore 
in  many  cases  the  finished  product  has  been  admitted  at  a  lower  rate 
of  duty  than  that  imposed  on  the  raw  materials  and  in  some  cases  at 
the  same  rate,  when  in  fact  the  finished  product  represents  but  a 
fractional  part  of  the  raw  materials  used  in  its  manufacture. 

The  manufactures  in  which  we  are  interested  are  covered  by  the 
following  paragraphs : 

Paragraph  38,  which  should  read  as  follows:  "Blues,  such  as  berlin, 
Prussian,  Chinese,  and  all  others  containing  ferrocyanide  of  iron,  dry 
or  ground  in  oil,  or  mixed  with  oil,  and  in  pulp  or  mixed  with  water, 
12  cents  per  pound." 

Blues  containing  ferrocyanide  of  iron  pay  under  the  present  law  6 
cents  per  pound.  The  price  of  this  article  was  in  1894, 1895,  and  1896, 
respectively,  32  cents,  31  cents,  and  31  cents  per  pound.  A  duty  of 
6  cents  per  pound,  therefore,  is  equivalent  to  an  ad  valorem  duty 
of  18.99, 19.07,  and  19.07  per  cent  for  the  years  above  given,  or  average 
about  19  per  cent.  (See  Imports  for  Consumption,  Bureau  of  Statistics, 
1896,  pp.  286  and  396.) 

In  the  manufacture  of  these  blues  we  use  the  following  raw  materials : 
Yellow  prussiate  of  potash,  paying  25  per  cent  ad  valorem;  bichromate 
of  potash,  paying  25  per  cent  ad  valorem;  copperas,  free. 

To  produce  80  pounds  of  blue,  100  pounds  of  yellow  prussiate  of  pot- 
ash, 20  pounds  of  bichromate  of  potash,  and  95  pounds  of  copperas  are 
used,  the  two  former  of  which  have  a  higher  rate  of  duty  than  the  fin- 
ished product.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  not  only  have  we  no  protec- 
tion, but  that  a  discrimination  in  favor  of  the  foreign  manufacturer 
clearly  exists.  To  equalize  the  difference  in  the  price  of  labor  and  plant 
and  give  us  adequate  protection,  we  ask  for  a  duty  of  12  cents  per  pound 
on  all  blues  as  enumerated  in  paragraph  38. 

We  also  ask  that  colors  in  pulp  or  mixed  with  water  be  included  in 
this  paragraph,  under  the  duty  of  12  cents  per  pound.  We  dry  these 
colors  at  a  temperature  of  uot  more  than  120°,  whereas  the  importer 
claims  that  212°  is  the  proper  temperature.  At  this  latter  point  con- 
siderably more  moisture  is  driven  off  than  is  customary  in  manufactur- 
ing, and  the  importer  thus  pays  a  duty  on  25  per  cent  on  dry  blue  only, 
whereas  he  should  be  made  to  pay  a  duty  on  33  per  cent  at  least. 

We  further  suggest  that  should  a  duty  of  5  cents  per  pound  be  placed 
on  yellow  prussiate,  and  a  duty  of  3  cents  per  pound  be  placed  on 
bichromate  of  potash  and  a  duty  reimposed  on  copperas,  we  should 
be  given  a  compensatory  duty  of  at  least  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  in 
addition  to  the  duty  of  12  cents  per  pound,  on  all  blues  as  enumerated 
in  paragraph  38,  and  the  paragragh  would  then  read  as  follows :  "  Para- 
graph 38.  Blues,  such  as  berlin,  prussian,  Chinese,  and  all  others 
T  H 7 
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containing  ferrocyanide  of  iron,  dry  or  ground  in  oil,  or  mixed  with  oil, 
and  in  pulp  or  mixed  with  water,  12  cents  per  pound  and  25  per  cent  ad 
valorem." 

Paragraph  40  should  read:  "Black,  made  from  bone,  ivory,  or  vege- 
table, under  whatever  name  known,  including  bone  black  and  lamp- 
black, dry  or  ground  in  oil  or  water,  30  per  cent  ad  valorem." 

Paragraph  41  should  read  as  follows :  "  Chrome  yellow,  chrome  green, 
and  all  chromium  colors  in  which  lead  and  bichromate  of  potash  or  soda 
are  component  parts,  dry  or  ground  in  or  mixed  with  oil  or  water,  4£ 
cents  per  pound  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem." 

In  the  production  of  chrome  yellow  we  use  white  sugar  of  lead  and 
bichromate  of  potash.  Chrome  yellow  under  the  present  law  pays  a 
duty  of  3  cents  per  pound.  To  produce  100  pounds  of  this  article  we 
use  137  pounds  of  white  sugar  of  lead,  on  which  there  is  a  duty  of  2| 
cents  per  pound,  making  a  total  duty  of  $3.77,  and  45  J  pounds  of  bichro- 
mate of  potash,  on  which  there  is  a  duty  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  mak- 
ing a  total  duty  of  $2,  and  a  grand  total  of  $5.77  in  duties  which  we 
pay  on  the  raw  materials  used  to  produce  100  pounds  of  chrome  yellow, 
which  under  the  present  law  pays  a  duty  of  3  cents  per  pound,  or  on 
100  pounds  a  total  duty  of  $3,  showing  a  difference  of  $2.77  between  the 
duty  paid  on  the  raw  materials  and  that  paid  on  the  finished  product,  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  latter. 

We  therefore  ask  for  the  duty  above  suggested. 

Article  566  of  the  free  list,  which  provides  for  the  free  entry  of  ocher, 
umber,  and  sienna  earths,  should  be  stricken  from  the  free  list,  and 
article  42  of  Schedule  A  should  be  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "Ocher 
and  ochery  earths,  sienna  and  sienna  earths,  umber  and  umber  earths, 
dry,  crude,  not  powdered,  washed,  or  pulverized,  $1  per  ton;  powdered, 
washed,  or  pulverized,  three-eighths  of  1  cent  per  pound ;  ground  in  oil, 
12  cents  per  pound." 

Paragraph  44,  relating  to  varnishes,  should  read:  "Paragraph  44. 
Varnishes,  including  so-called  gold  size  japan,  35  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
and  on  spirit  varnishes  for  the  alcohol  contained  therein,  $1.32  per 
gallon  additional." 

Paragraph  45  should  read:  "45.  Vermilion  and  other  colors  contain- 
ing quicksilver,  dry  or  ground  in  oil  or  water,  7  cents  per  pound  and 
20  per  cent  ad  valorem." 

Quicksilver,  from  which  these  colors  are  made,  pays  a  duty  of  7  cents 
per  pound,  and  the  manufactured  product  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  ad  valo- 
rem, with  no  compensatory  duty  for  the  additional  duty  on  quicksilver. 

The  decreased  importation  of  quicksilver  and  the  increased  importa- 
tion of  vermilion  will  show  how  tbe  manufacturers  of  vermilion  suffer 
because  of  no  compensatory  or  adequate  duty  on  their  manufactured 
product. 

The  importation  of  quicksilver  for  the  three  preceding  years  was  as 
follows:  1894,  15,000  pounds;  1895,  15,007  pounds;  1896,75  pounds. 
Whereas  the  importation  of  vermilion  showed  an  increase  as  follows : 
1894,  26,276.9  pounds;  1895, 1,271  pounds;  1896,  43,890.5  pounds. 

The  duty  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  allows  the  German  and  Euglish 
manufacturers  to  ship  increasing  quantities  of  vermilion  to  this  coun- 
try, and  every  pound  imported  means  a  pound  less  of  American  quick- 
silver used  in  the  production  of  vermilion  here.  It  is  only  reasonable 
to  insist  upon  a  duty  which  will  offset  the  disadvantage  under  which 
the  home  manufacturer  now  works. 

Vermilion  red,  made  of  or  containing  lead,  should  pay  7£  cents  per 
pound.    This  is  made  from  orange  mineral  and  aniline  colors,  and 
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should  the  rates  on  these  be  increased,  a  compensatory  duty  on  ver- 
milion red  should  be  granted. 

Paragraph  47  should  read:  "47.  Zinc,  oxide  of,  and  white  paint  or  pig- 
ment containing  zinc,  dry,  or  ground  in  oil  or  water,  1  cent  per  pound." 
This  is  simply  the  old  rate  of  duty. 

Paragraph  48  should  be  eliminated,  and  in  place  thereof  the  follow- 
ing should  be  incorporated :  "  Ail  colors  in  jars,  bottles,  pans,  or  cakes,' 
and  known  as  artists'  colors,  35  per  cent  ad  valorem.  All  colors  in 
collapsible  tubes  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  20  cents  per  dozen  addi- 
tional. All  colors  known  as  lakes,  and  made  from  vegetable  or  wood 
dyes,  35  per  cent  ad  valorem;  containing  or  made  from  coal-tar  colors, 
or  alizarin,  45  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

"All  other  paints,  colors,  and  pigments,  whether  dry  or  mixed,  or 
ground  in  water  or  oil,  or  other  solutions,  and  not  otherwise  provided 
for  in  this  act,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem." 

To  this  paragraph  has  been  added  "paints,  colors,  and  pigments, 
when  in  collapsible  metal  tubes,  10  cents  per  dozen  and  35  per  cent  ad 
valorem,"  and  "lakes  containing  coal  tar  or  alizarin  colors,  45  per  cent 
ad  valorem,"  and  "lakes  made  of  vegetable  or  wood  dyes,  35  per  cent 
ad  valorem." 

Paints,  etc.,  in  collapsible  metal  tubes  have  never  been  adequately 
provided  for,  and  lakes  containing  coal-tar  colors  or  dyes  require  this 
duty  of  45  per  cent  because  the  raw  materials,  aniline  colors,  from 
which  these  lakes  are  made  is  dutiable  at  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

We  also  desire  the  following  to  be  added  to  paragraph  277,  after  the 
words  "35  per  cent  ad  valorem,"  "on  all  such  goods  when  painted  or 
surface  coated,  not  otherwise  provided  for  in  this  act,  50  per  cent  ad 
valorem,"  so  that  the  paragraph  will  read  as  follows:  "Paragraph  277. 
All  manufactures  of  Sax,  hemp,  jute,  or  other  vegetable  fiber,  except 
cotton,  of  which  these  substances  or  either  of  them  is  the  component 
material  of  chief  value,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  35  per 
cent  ad  valorem ;  and  when  painted  or  surface  coated,  and  not  other- 
wise provided  for  in  this  act,  50  per  cent  ad  valorem." 

Paragraph  368,  which  now  reads  "  alizarin  colors  or  dyes,  artificial 
or  natural"  should  read  "368.  Alizarin,  artificial  or  natural."  The 
words  "colors  and  dyes"  should  be  stricken  out,  otherwise  orange 
mineral  colored  with  alizarin  and  alizarin  lakes,  which  are  colors  made 
from  alizarin,  can  be,  as  they  have  been,  admitted  free  of  duty. 

Paris  green  and  london  purple  should  come  in  under  the  general 
clause  paragraph  48  of  "colors  not  otherwise  provided  for,"  and  espe- 
cially should  this  be  done  and  a  compensatory  duty  given  them  if  a 
duty  be  placed  upon  blue  vitriol,  which  is  a  raw  material  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  paris  green. 

We  will  be  glad  to  furnish  any  additional  information  desired  by 
your  committee,  or  make  any  further  explanations  which  you  may  deem 
necessary,  and  trusting  that  these  requests  will  meet  with  your  favor- 
able consideration. 

J.  Seaver  Page, 
Of  Th.  Dbvoe,  0.  T.  Eeynolds  Co., 

.     101  Fulton  street,  New  York, 
M.  Alsberg, 
Of  Alsbebg  &  Pfeiffee, 

176  Fulton  street,  New  York, 
H.  Spencer  Lucas, 
John  Lucas  &  Co., 

Fourth  and  Race  streets,  Philadelphia, 

Committee  of  Color  Manufacturers. 
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STATEMENT  AHD  SCHEDULE  SUBMITTED  BY  LEWIS  BBRGER  ft 
SONS,  OP  HEW  YORK,  H.  Y. 


Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 


New  York,  January  5, 1897. 


Referring  to  the  recent  hearings  before  your  committee  covering  the 
proposed  new  tariff  schedule,  we  respectfully  submit  the  foUowing 
considerations  in  regard  to  the  duties  to  be  levied  on  certain  articles 
under  Schedule  A,  chemicals,  oils,  paints,  etc.  We  have  been  estab- 
lished in  this  market  for  thirty  years,  our  main  office  being  in  the  city  of 
New  York.  We  herewith  beg  to  give  a  statement  of  the  duties  on  some 
of  our  leading  articles  as  provided  for  in  the  McEinley  act  of  1890  and 
the  existing  Wilson  act  of  1894,  our  purpose  being  to  show  that  the 
reductions  made,  if  any,  were  quite  moderate. 


Para- 
graph. 


Article. 


Bate. 


Aot  of  1890. 


Act  of  1894. 


Bines 

Blacks 

Chrome  yellows,  chrome   greens,  and  all  other 
chromium  colors. 

Ultramarine  bine 

Vermilion  red 

White  leed 

All  other  colors  not  otherwise  provided  for , 

Litharge 

Nitrate  of  lead 

Orange  mineral 

Bed  lead 

Vermilion 


6  cents  per  pound. 

25  per  cent 

4|  cents 

a  cents 
cents 

8  cents 

26  per  cent 

8cents 

Scents 

3}  cents. 
Scents. 
12  cents  per  pound 


6  cents  per  pound. 
20  per  cent. 
Scents. 

Soents. 
fl  cents. 
It  cents. 
Kperosnfe. 
It  cents. 

cents. 

cents. 
1}  cents. 
20  per  cent. 


I 


Even  under  the  Wilson  act,  the  following  articles  from  the  above  list 
are  either  entirely  prohibited  or  nearly  so:  Blues,  6  cents  per  pound; 
ultramarines,  3  cents  per  pound;  vermilion  reds  not  containing  quick- 
silver, 6  cents  per  pound;  chromium  colors,  3  cents  per  pound;  white 
lead,  1£  cents  per  pound;  litharge,  1£  cents  per  pound;  nitrate  of  lead, 
1£  cents  per  pound;  vermilion  containing  quicksilver,  20  per  cent 

The  importation  on  the  above  is  nominal  if  any,  thus  depriving 
revenue  therefrom. 

As  the  object  of  your  committee  is  to  increase  the  revenue,  it  is  abso- 
lutely true  that  this  result  can  best  be  accomplished  by  reductions  of 
the  present  rates  of  duty,  and  not  by  raises  of  any  kind.  We  notice 
that  several  spokesmen  who  appeared  before  you  insisted  very  strongly 
upon  specific  duties,  alleging  the  difficulty  of  finding  out  the  correct 
values,  etc.  We  make  two  suggestions  in  this  particular:  First,  that 
it  is  not  difficult  to  find  the  correct  foreign  market  values  of  paints 
and  colors,  as  they  are  staple  articles,  and  there  has  never  been  a  ques- 
tion of  any  serious  moment  raised  against  the  valuations  passing  the 
United  States  custom-house  on  paints;  second,  again  the  assessing 
of  specific  duties  at  random  upon  colors  is  absurd,  because  the  colors 
vary  very  greatly  in  valne. 

The  apparent  object  of  the  gentlemen  who  are  demanding  specific 
duties  exclusively  seems  to  be  to  get  very  high  rates  of  duty  in  this  form. 
We  would  therefore  ask  that  in  every  instance  in  which  specific  rates  of 
duties  are  imposed,  you  would,  as  a  matter  of  justice,  ascertain  what 
corresponding  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty  is;  otherwise,  under  an  appar- 
ently slight  advance,  you  will  be  practically  prohibiting  importation, 
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and  of  course  catting  off  all  possible  revenue;  in  fact,  that  is  the  effect 
of  nearly  all  the  specific  rates  in  the  present  tariff. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

Lewis  Berger  &  Sons,  Limited. 

Wm.  F.  Siemon. 


We  beg  to  submit  herewith  a  schedule  of  duties  which  will  produce 
revenue,  and  afford  ample  protection  to  home  manufactures: 

Colore,  all  containing  quicksilver,  15  per  cen  t ;  berlin  blue,  dry  or  ground 
in  oil,  3  cents  per  pound;  berlin  blue,  in  pulp  or  mixed  with  water  on 
material  contained,  3  cents  per  pound;  black,  made  from  bone,  ivory,  or 
vegetable  under  whatever  name  known,  including  boneblack  and  lamp- 
black, dry  or  ground  in  oil  or  water,  15  per  cent;  blanc-iixe,  or  satin 
white,  or  artificial  sulphate  of  barytes,  20  per  cent;  blues,  such  as  ber- 
lin, prussian,  Chinese,  and  all  others  containing  ferrocyanide  of  iron, 
dry  or  ground  in  oil,  3  cents  per  pound ;  boneblack,  15  per  cen  t ;  chrome 
yellow,  chrome  green,  and  all  other  chromium  colors,  in  which  lead  or 
bichromate  of  potash  or  soda  are  component  parts,  dry  or  ground  in 
oil,  88.  13,200,  1£  cents  per  pound;  ocher  and  ochery  earth,  dry,  ss. 
12,339,  free,  5  cents  per  pound;  paris  green,  10  per  cent;  orange  min- 
eral, 1  cent  per  pound ;  prussian  blue,  ss.  8,312, 3  cents  per  pound;  red 
lead,  1  cent  per  pound;  sienna  and  sienna  earth,  dry,  free;  Spanish 
brown,  25  per  cent;  turkey  red  ss.  3,500, 25  per  cent;  umber  and  umber 
earth,  dry,  free;  vandyke  brown  ss.  9,090,  25  per  cent;  Venetian  red 
as.  9,090,  25  per  cent;  vermilion  red,  not  containing  quicksilver,  dry  or 
ground  in  oil  or  water,  3  cents  per  pound;  white  lead  and  white  paint 
and  pigment  containing  lead,  dry  or  in  pulp,  ground  or  mixed  with  oil? 
1  cent  per  pound;  all  other  paints,  colors,  and  pigments,  whether  dry 
or  mixed,  or  ground  in  water  or  oil,  or  other  solutions,  including  all 
colors  in  tubes,  lakes,  crayons,  smalts,  and  frostings,  and  not  specially 
provided  for  in  this  act,  25  per  cent. 

Lewis  Berger  &  Sons,  Limited. 
Wm.  F.  Siemon. 


BARYTES. 

(Paragraph  37.) 

STATEMENT  OF  KB.  M.  H.  DDTGEE,  OF  LYNCHBURG,  VA. 

Monday,  December  28, 1896. 

Mr.  Dingee  said:  I  come  here  in  the  interest  of  Barytes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  article  of  barytes  a  product  of  your  region  f 

Mr.  Din&ee.  Yes,  sir;  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  find  the  present  duty  satisfactory  for  your 
purpose* 

Mr.  Dinger.  Far  from  being  so.  Our  business  has  languished  since 
the  present  tariff  went  into  effect.  We  will  submit  our  argument  in 
writing.  If  there  are  questions  yon  desire  to  ask  me  furthur  I  will  be 
glad  to  answer  them. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  supply  sufficient  in  this  country  for  all  our 
needs! 
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Mr,  Dingee.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  only  the  question  of  labor  involved  t 

Mr.  Dingee.  It  is  the  question  of  labor. 


STATEHEHT  SUBSEQUENTLY  SUBMITTED  BY  DIVGEE,  W1HIAI 
AND  CO.,  OF  LYNCHBURG,  VA. 

Lynchburg,  Va.,  January  2, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Confirming  interview  of  our  Mr.  M.  H.  Dingee  with  yonr  committee 
on  December  28,  we  herewith  give  our  reasons  for  asking  the  following: 

First.  A  specific  duty  and  return  to  duties  of  tariff  bill  of  1890,  viz, 
$6.72  per  ton  on  manufactured  barytes  and  $1.12  on  unmanufactured 
barytes.  Further,  we  desire  a  specific  duty  of  a  half  cent  per  pound 
on  blanc  fixe  (precipitated  sulphate  of  barium),  chloride  of  barium,  and 
all  barium  salts;  also  carbonate  of  barium. 

Since  the  inception  of  the  Wilson  tariff  bill  more  than  one-half  of 
the  firms  engaged  hi  the  business  have  either  failed  or  gone  out  of 
existence  by  reason  of  the  present  low  tariff.  The  duties  we  ask  will 
not  enhance  any  of  the  necessities  of  life  or  prominent  articles  of  com- 
merce ;  it  will  add  more  revenue  than  now  received  by  the  Government; 
it  will  stimulate  home  industries  and  encourage  manufactures  now 
barely  existing  to  renewed  efforts;  it  will  give  employment  to  labor 
and  develop  parts  of  the  country  where  farming  is  unprofitable. 

Regarding  the  duty  we  ask  you  to  impose  upon  blanc  fixe,  carbonate 
of  barium,  and  the  various  barium  salts,  there  has  been  very  little  of 
the  aforementioned  made  in  this  country.  We  know  of  three  firms  now 
getting  ready  to  manufacture  jf  adequately  protected. 

The  duties  under  the  bill  of  1890  are  not  in  any  way  too  high,  nor 
are  they  burdensome  upon  anyone.  The  existing  duties  are  not  suffi- 
cient, and  are,  indeed,  even  inadequate  to  maintain  the  industry  of 
barytes  mining  and  preparation  upon  a  remunerative  basis,  and  unless 
we  have  a  larger  measure  of  protection  than  now  afforded  it  must 
result  in  disaster  to  the  industry  and  all  who  are  interested  in  it  and 
dependent  upon  it. 

Barytes  is  an  article  but  little  known  outside  of  the  paint  and  chem- 
ical trades.  It  may  therefore  be  proper  to  say  a  few  words  descriptive 
of  it  and  its  uses. 

Barytes,  or  sulphate  of  barium,  is  a  mineral  of  veryheavy  specific  grav- 
ity, being  within  fifteen  one- thousandths  as  heavy  as  carbonate  of  lead. 
On  account  of  the  properties  it  possesses,  it  is  largely  used  in  paints 
and  colors  and  other  collateral  lines.  Barytes,  when  properly  prepared 
and  used  in  certain  preparations  with  other  pigment  matter,  forms  the 
groundwork  of  many  of  the  cheaper  paints  that  are  so  largely  used  by 
the  great  body  of  the  people,  especially  the  farming  class.  It  is  very 
extensively  used  in  making  colors  with  which  agricultural  implements 
and  farm  wagons  are  painted  in  the  West.  It  is  used  in  wall  papers 
and  in  the  manufacture  of  visiting  cards,  but  never  as  an  adulterant 
of  foods.  It  will  not  oxidize  and  is  insoluble.  Its  uses  are  becoming 
more  widely  known,  and  if  the  manufacturers  in  this  country  have  the 
same  benefit  that  have  been  given  to  other  industries,  in  a  few  years 
they  can  meet  foreign  competition.  It  has  been  used  in  colors  for  many 
centuries  in  the  Old  World,  and  is  by  many  believed  to  be  the  basis  of 
the  fast  colors  of  the  old  Italian  masters. 
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The  consumption  in  the  United  States  averages  30,000  tons  per  annum, 
and  in  Europe  and  the  United  Kingdom  more  than  300,000  tons  per 
annum. 

The  revenues  now  derived  by  the  Government  from  this  source  are 
so  small  that  this,  we  know,  is  no  argument  for  the  advance  of  the 
duty;  yet  upon  that  duty  depends  our  own  living  and  that  of  many 
employees  and  the  preservation  of  the  investment  of  much  capital  and 
the  time  and  labor  of  a  lifetime. 

The  crude  barytes  is  originally  taken  from  the  ground  or  mine  in 
large  lumps,  more  or  less  associated  with  other  minerals,  and  this  fact 
involves  the  necessity  of  picking  the  ore,  so  that  the  barytes  itself  may 
he  separated  from  the  foreign  matter. 

Then,  again,  a  further  picking. or  selection  has  to  be  gone  through  to 
separate  the  different  qualities.  All  this  picking  has  to  be  done  by 
hand,  and  therefore  involves  the  employment  of  labor.  Much  of  the 
labor  used  is  of  that  class  that  it  is  most  desirable  to  assist.  Much  of 
the  work  is  done  by  women  and  children — in  Missouri  more  especially- 
many  of  them  belonging  to  families  of  farmers  upon  whose  land  or  in 
the  vicinity  of  whose  farm  the  barytes  is  found.  Owing  to  the  location 
of  the  farms  where  this  labor  is  employed  the  destruction  of  the  barytes 
industry  would  entirely  deprive  those  referred  to  of  this  very  great  aid 
to  the  family  support,  because  no  specified  employment  is  open  to  those 
concerned.  Then,  again,  the  farmers  find  employment  for  themselves 
and  for  their  farm  help  in  barytes  mining,  preparation,  and  shipping,  at 
times  and  seasons  when  not  engaged  in  ordinary  farm  work. 

In  addition  to  farm  labor,  skilled  labor  is  employed  in  the  mining 
and  preparation  of  barytes,  and  unless  we  have  a  change  and  a  higher 
tariff  the  losses  and  suffering  will  be  both  wide  and  great.  Not  only 
will  the  farmers  suffer  and  the  families  of  the  farmers,  but  other  labor, 
such  as  the  coopers,  who  make  barrels  in  which  barytes  is  packed; 
the  various  mechanics  who  make  the  mills  and  grind  the  barytes,  and 
the  parties  by  whom  it  is  washed  and  floated,  with  those  dependent 
upon  them.  Then,  again,  the  transportation  companies  that  cany  the 
barytes  to  the  various  markets  will  also  be  losers  to  the  extent  of  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  freight.  Barytes  is  found  in  Missouri  and  several 
Southern  States,  viz:  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  North  and  South  Caro- 
lina, and  Tennessee.  It  is  estimated  that  in  Virginia  alone  any  injury 
to  the  barytes  business  would  affect  at  least  three  thousand  people. 

Foreign  barytes  which  comes  to  the  United  States  is  mainly  produced 
in  the  Hartz  Mountains,  Germany.  While  we  have  no  exact  figures  as 
to  the  wages  paid  for  mining  barytes  in  Germany,  they  are  unquestion- 
ably low — such  as  to  make  competition  on  the  part  of  the  American 
manufacturer  out  of  the  question — unless  he  brings  down  his  own 
expenses  of  production  to  a  level  with  that  of  his  German  rival.  If 
he  can  not  do  this — and  it  would  seem  impossible — he  must  give  up  the 
industry  altogether. 

That  the  German  wages  must  be  on  a  cheaper  scale  is  evidenced  by 
the  prices  at  which  the  German  article  is  sold  in  the  United  States.  If 
the  barytes  itself  is  worth  anything  at  all  it  is  very  clear  from  the  foreign 
figures  that  the  cost  of  mining  and  preparing  it  must  be  small  indeed. 
To  get  some  idea  of  the  German  cost  of  labor  some  figures  may  not  come 
amiss: 
The  United  States  custom  reports  for  1885,  with  ad  valorem  duty  on 

unmanufactured  barytes,  show  the  importation  of  9,622,822  pounds,  on 

the  basis  of  $2.78  per  ton,  as  the  total  foreign  valuation  for  everything. 
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That  is  to  say,  both  on  barytes  itself  and  its  mining  and  hauling.  If 
this  is  not  a  clear  example  of  the  effect  of  ad  valorem  duties,  and  the 
undervaluation  such  duties  lead  to,  then  it  would  certainly  be  interest- 
ing to  have  a  division  of  this  foreign  cost,  so  that  we  might  know  how 
much  the  barytes  itself  was  worth,  and  how  much  the  labor  expended 
on  it. 

In  1890,  under  the  McKinley  bill,  the  duty  was  made  $6.72  per  ton 
on  manufactured  barytes,  and  under  this  duty  the  importations  to  1893 
fell  off  considerably,  or  about  one-half  of  what  they  were  under  the 
previous  lower  tariff,  thus  transferring  the  benefit  of  a  much  larger 
share  of  the  industry  than  formerly  to  American  hands,  mainly  the 
people  of  the  Southern  States,  and  thus  showing  the  beneficent  effect 
to  this  industry  and  to  these  people  by  the  extra  protection  given. 

The  impetus  given  to  the  domestic' production  of  barytes  and  the 
reduced  price  which  domestic  competition  brought  about  led  to  a  very 
considerably  increased  consumption  of  the  article.  This  is  believed  to 
amount  to  nearly  10,000  tons  within  three  years.  The  present  consump- 
tion is  estimated  to  be  about  30,000  tons  per  year,  which  is  capable  of 
much  development  if  you  will  only  give  us  adequate  protective  duties, 
because  the  industry  here  is  only  in  its  infancy  when  compared  with 
that  of  Europe.  Foreign  barytes  is  largely  brought  to  the  United 
States  as  ballast,  so  that  the  ocean  distance  gives  us  no  protection :  on 
the  contrary,  the  cheap  ocean  transport  German  steamers  enable  Ger- 
man barytes  to  be  laid  down  in  the  northern  seaboard  markets  of  the 
United  States  at  much  less  cost  than  the  same  markets  can  be  reached 
from  Virginia,  and  debarring  us  entirely  from  the  trade  of  the  Gulf 
States  and  Pacific  Goast. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  McKinley  bill  by  making  the  duty  on  man- 
ufactured barytes  $6.72  per  ton  did  not  have  the  effect  of  raising  the 
price  in  the  United  States,  but,  on  the  contrary,  caused  a  considerable 
lowering  in  figures,  the  cheapening  of  prices  which  the  increased 
home  production  and  competition  brought  about  is  about  $4  per  ton, 
equal  to  20  per  cent  of  the  selling  price  prior  to  the  McKinley  bill  taking 
effect,  while  under  the  protecting  shelter  of  the  act  of  1S90  the  increased 
home  production  and  competition  have  brought  lower  prices  for  barytes, 
and  in  that  way  have  placed  cheap  paints  within  the  reach  of  all,  benefit- 
ing the  farmers  of  the  South,  not  only  by  the  money  earned  from  barytes 
mining,  but  in  giving  them  also  the  advantage  of  low-priced  material. 
Unless  we  have  a  higher  tariff  than  now  in  effect,  we  shall  have  to  go 
out  of  business  entirely — the  last  three  years  having  demonstrated, 
without  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  our  utter  inability  under  the  existing 
tariff  to  maintain  our  business — thus  insuring  a  high  price  both  for 
barytes  and  the  paints  made  from  it,  which  will  assuredly  follow  when 
the  American  mines  and  miners  have  been  abandoned  and  Germany 
has  control  of  the  trade.  There  will  be  gladness  in  the  Hartz  Moun- 
tains and  sadness  in  Virginia.  The  invited  flow  of  German  barytes 
will  carry  sorrow  to  many  happy,  sunny  Southern  homes. 

It  is  respectfully  urged  that  your  honorable  committee  give  us  $6.72 
per  ton  on  manufactured  barytes  and  $1.12  per  ton  on  unmanufactured 
barytes,  and  one-half  cent  per  pound  on  blanc  fixe  and  carbonate  of 
barium  and  the  various  barium  salts,  and  it  is  further  respectfully 
urged  that  the  rates,  whatever  they  may  be,  shall  be  specific  and  not 
ad  valorem. 

Respectfully, 

Dinoee,  Weinman  &  Go. 
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St.  Louis,  January  6, 1897. 

Dear  Sir:  We  are  very  much  interested  in  efforts  now  being  made 
to  correct  the  present  tariff  duties  on  products  which  compete  with 
goods  we  have  been  manufacturing,  and  venture  to  ask  your  kind 
assistance,  in  the  hope  that  something  may  be  accomplished  to  make 
it  possible  to  produce  these  goods  at  a  profit  in  St.  Louis.  We  have  for 
the  past  ten  years  been  endeavoring  to  manufacture  different  mineral 
colors,  principally  for  sale  to  the  paint-grinding  trade,  and  under  the 
McKinley  tariff  we  were  able  to  enlarge  our  business,  but  under  the 
present  bill  our  business  has  been  unprofitable,  as  we  are  entirely  shut 
out  of  the  most  important  markets,  nor  is  it  possible  for  us  to  compete 
with  the  existing  state  of  affairs. 

We  manufacture  barytes — sulphate  of  baryta — a  mineral  found  in 
very  large  quantity  in  this  State  in  connection  with  lead  ore,  and  we 
treat  it  and  prepare  it  for  use,  but  we  find  that  goods  made  in  Germany 
are  being  laid  down  at  the  seaboard  on  the  Atlantic,  Gulf,  and  Pacific 
Coast  ports  at  prices  which  we  are  totally  unable  to  meet.  We  are 
repeatedly  offered  the  business,  as  the  preference  among  the  users  is 
for  American-made  goods,  but  we  find  it  impossible  to  accept  orders  at 
prices  made  by  the  German  factories. 

We  therefore  ask  that  the  duties  prevailing  under  the  McKinley 
bill,  viz,  $6.72  per  ton  on  manufactured  goods  and  91.12  per  ton  on 
crude  barytes  ore,  be  reinstated.  We  may  say  that  we  have  had  as 
much  help  from  the  railroad  companies  as  could  be  expected,  they  hav- 
ing given  us  the  same  rates  as  for  grain  products,  and  for  Pacific  Coast 
business  even  lower  rates;  still  we  find  it  impossible  to  compete,  as  the 
freight  rates  from  Hamburg  and  Bremen  are  almost  nothing,  frequently 
less  than  $1.50  per  ton,  goods  being  taken  as  "ballast." 

We  are  reliably  informed  that  the  miners  who  raise  this  material  in 
Washington  and  Jefferson  counties  have  not  been  able  to  earn  an 
average  of  $1.60  per  week  during  the  last  two  years,  owing  to  the 
great  falling  off  in  trade,  and  this  not  only  affects  miners,  but  team- 
sters, storekeepers,  and  the  entire  community  as  well. 

We  are  also  interested  in  the  manufacture  of  iron -oxide  colors,  pro- 
duced from  copperas,  and  in  this  trade  have  to  compete  against  goods  of 
English  manufacture.  Under  the  Wilson  bill,  which  admitted  ocher 
and  such  like  products  free  of  duty,  the  foreign  factories  have  sent  into 
this  country  large  quantities  of  these  goods,  billing  them  as  "  red  ocher," 
and  so  passing  them  through  the  custom-houses  entirely  free  of  duty. 
This  not  only  affects  the  seaboard  trade,  but  in  consequence  of  extremely 
low  rates  of  freight  we  have  found  it,  in  many  cases,  impossible  to  com- 
pete in  markets  as  close  to  hand  as  Chicago,  Louisville,  Cincinnati,  etc., 
and  as  an  instance  would  mention  that  last  summer  there  was  a  rate 
made  from  Liverpool  to  East  St.  Louis  of  $3.50  per  ton  on  these  goods, 
our  rate  from  East  St.  Louis  to  New  York  being  $5  per  ton. 

Geo.  S.  Mepham  &  Klein. 


OCHER  AND  OCHERY  EARTHS. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  HEHBT  C.  STEWABT,  OF  PHILADELPHIA,  FA. 

Monday,  December  28, 1896. 
Mr.  Stewabt.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee:  I 
not  only  represent  The  S.  P.  Wetherill  Company,  of  Philadelphia,  but 
also  a  number  of  manufacturers  and  producers  to  whom  I  addressed  a 
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letter  since  I  learned  that  this  committee  would  have  hearings,  and  with 
your  kind  permission  1  will  read  a  few  letters  from  them  later  on.  I 
am  speaking  particularly  of  ocher  and  oohery  earths,  which  are  now  on 
the  free  list,  and  I  have  made  a  comparative  statement  of  the  materials 
here  and  would  ask  that  a  duty  be  placed  on  copperas,  and  also  that  a 
duty  be  placed  on  ocher  and  ochery  earths  and  all  oxides  of  iron ;  ocher 
and  ochery  earths,  sienna  and  sienna  earths,  umber  and  umber  earths 
are  all  oxides  of  iron,  probably  with  some  other  substance  mixed.  The 
oxides  of  iron,  properly  speaking,  are  Venetian  red,  indian  red,  and 
tuscan  red,  metallic  oxide,  colcothar,  crocus  rouge,  and  those  things 
are  now  admitted  free  under  the  clause  of  ocher  and  ochery  earths  or 
crude  earths.  Now,  1  am  in  receipt  of  the  following  letter  which  is 
addressed  to  The  S.  P.  Wetherill  Company: 

Bethlehem,  Pa.,  December  23, 1896. 
The  8.  P.  Wetherill  Company, 

925  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Gentlemen:  Your  letter  received.  I  have  given  careful  attention 
and  thought  to  your  "  Comparisons  of  tariffs  and  materials  in  Schedule 
A  entering  into  oxides  of  iron  and  Venetian  reds,"  and  the  duties  now 
asked  to  be  inserted  in  a  new  bill  on  ocher  and  ocher  earths,  sienna, 
and  sienna  earths,  umbers,  and  umber  earths,  indian  reds,  Venetian 
reds,  etc.,  are  not  only  equitable  duties,  but  are  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  maintenance  of  this  branch  of  the  paint  industry  in  the  United 
States. 

As  a  resultof  the  enaction  of  the  present  tariff  law  I  was  compelled 
to  shut  down  my  Virginia  mill  and  mines,  known  as  the  Bermuda 
Ochre  Company's  Works,  and  under  the  existing  law  it  will  not  be  prof- 
itable or  possible  to  work  this  property.  These  works  employed  about 
thirty  men  directly. 

In  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  I  have  six  mines  of  ocher,  umbers, 
and  siennas,  all  of  which,  with  one  exception,  have  been  shut  down  for 
almost  two  years.  These  mines  furnished  the  crude  materials  used  at 
my  mill  in  Bethlehem,  and  all  together,  when  in  operation,  employed 
about  one  hundred  men.  The  force  at  the  present  time  is  eighteen 
men.  This  stoppage  and  reduction  in  force  has  been  a  direct  and  nec- 
essary result  of  the  present  tariff  law,  and  if  this  law  remains  in  force 
for  two  years  longer  I  will  have  to  discontinue  the  mining  and  manu- 
facturing of  ochers,  umbers,  siennas,  and  Venetian  reds,  as  I  can  not 
successfully  compete  with  foreign  goods. 

Yours,  truly,  Henry  Erwin. 

I  will  say  in  regard  to  Mr.  Erwin  that  he  does  just  what  he  claims, 
and  I  believe  every  statement  made  therein  to  be  absolutely  true.  I 
have  also  to-day  a  letter  addressed  by  George  S.  Mepham  &  Klein,  of 
St.  Louis,  Mo. : 

St.  Louis,  December  26, 1896. 
Mr.  Henry  0.  Stewart, 

Treasurer  8.  P.  Wetherill  Cto.,  Washington,  D.  0. 

Dear  Sir:  We  are  in  receipt  of  your  valued  favor  in  relation  to 
tariff.  Also  received  schedule  referring  to  oxides  of  iron  and  Venetian 
red,  and  most  heartily  indorse  it  as  necessary  and  equitable,  and  trust 
it  may  be  inserted  in  the  tariff  bill. 

Under  existing  tariff  we  have  found  it  almost  impossible  to  exist,  as 
foreign  products  are  sold,  even  in  St.  Louis,  at  prices  impossible  for  us 
to  meet,  owing  to  the  great  difference  in  labor  which  we  pay  as  com- 
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pared  with  the  prices  in  England  for  same  class  of  work,  oar  men 
receiving  from  $9  to  918  per  week,  while  at  Derby  and  Spondon  the 
highest  wages  paid  was  £1  per  week. 

We  have  also  suffered  from  exceeding  low  freight  rates;  for  instance, 
last  snmmer  Venetian  reds  were  brought  into  this  city  on  a  freight  rate 
of  17 J  cents  per  100  pounds  from  Liverpool,  England,  to  East  St.  Louis 
by  both  Baltimore  and  Newport  News,  goods  being  brought  across  the 
ocean  as  ballast  j  and  we  have  also  met  with  instances  where  English 
goods  (Venetian  reds)  have  been  passed  through  the  custom-houses  as 
"  red  ocher,"  which,  under  present  tariff,  is  free  of  duty. 

We  are  and  have  been  producing  goods  in  every  way  equal  to  the 
imported,  aud  the  business  is  capable  of  great  enlargement,  provided 
it  may  be  possible  for  us  to  work  on  a  basis  more  nearly  equal  to  that 
enjoyed  by  the  English  manufacturers. 

We  trust  your  efforts  to  correct  this  injustice,  which  has  worked  a 
hardship  on  all  of  the  American  manufacturers,  will  be  successful,  and 
hope  to  hear  from  you  soon. 

Yours,  truly,  Geo.  S.  Mepham  &  Klein. 

I  respectfully  submit  these,  sir,  together  with  the  memorandum. 

Comparisons  of  tariff*  and  material*  in  Schedule  A  entering  into  oxides  of  iron  and 

Venetian  reds. 


isperi 
'1872. 


Duties,  act  of  1883. 


Unties,  act  of  1890. 


Duties,  actof  1864. 


Copperas  (is  the  basis 
for  most  American  and 
Kngilsb  oxides  of  iron. 
The  eight  following 
eaa  be  and  are  made 
from  both  copperas 
and  natural  red  oxides 
or  earths). 

Gslcothar,  L  e.,  oxide  of 
iron. 


Croons  eoleottra,  an  ox- 
ide  of    Iron;    croons 
a  oxide  of 


Rouge  or  raddle,  an  ox- 
ide of  Iron. 
Indian  red,  an  oxide  of 


|     cent    per 
pound. 


Free  (sec.  5).' 
This  item 
interfered 
with  the  en- 
tire class. 

25  per  cent. . . 


60  per  cent. 
96  per  cent. 


Tuscan  red,  an  oxide  of 
iron. 

Strong  bright  red,  an  ox- 
ide of  iron. 

Purple  brown,  an  oxide 
or  iron. 

Venetian  red.  an  oxide 
of  iron  adulterated. 

Earths,  red,  brown,  yel- 
low; dry,  including 
oehers,  svmnas,  and 
umbers. 

Spanish  brown,  an  oeher, 
but  dutiable. 

Yandyk*  brown,  a  dry 
pigment,  but  dutiable. 

Paints,  dry.  not  other- 
wise provided  for. 


25  per  cent. 
Do. 


c 


100poun< 

35  per  cent. 
20  per  cent. 
26  per  cent. . . 


A  oent  per  pound. 


This  class,  in  this 
tariff,  was  pro- 
Tided  for  under 
"Colors  and 
paints"  at  25 
per  cent,  but  a 
clause  provid- 
ing for  crude 
minerals,  which 
have  been  ad- 
vanced by  refin- 
ing or  grading, 
not  specially 
provided  for,  ad- 
mitted most  at 
10  per  cent.  Re- 
mainder, under 
various  other 
evasions. 


SO  cent*   per  100 
pounds. 


A  oent  per  pound 
(par.®). 


This  olass,  in  this 
tariff,  was  pro- 
vided for  under 
clause  01  at  25 
per  cent,  but 
the  crude  min- 
erals were  im- 
ported as  iron 
ore  at  76  cents 
per  ton. 


25  per  cent. , 


i  oent  per  pound. 


!5  por  oent  (par. 
61). 


Free  (par.  466). 


This  class,  In  this 
tariff,  was  pro- 
vided for  under 
clause  48  at  25 
per  oent,  but 
the  crude  min- 
erals are  im- 
ported as  iron 
ore  at  40  cents 
per  ton,  and  the 
manufactured 
largely  free  un- 
d  e  r    paragraph 


Free  (par.  800). 


25  per  cent  (par. 


We  would  respectfully  ask  as  equitable  duties  to  be  inserted  in  a  new 
bill  in  Schedule  A: 

In  place  of  paragraph  455  in  the  free  list,  tariff  act  1894,  the  following : 
"Copperas,  30  cents  per  100  pounds." 
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In  place  of  paragraph  566  in  the  free  list,  tariff  act  1894,  the  following: 
"  Ocher  and  ochery  earths,  sienna  and  sienna  earths,  umber  and  umber 
earths,  Indian  red,  tuscan  red,  strong  bright  red,  purple  brown,  metal- 
lic oxide,  colcothar,  crocus,  rouge  or  raddle,  and  all  oxides  of  iron  by- 
whatever  name  known,  unless  otherwise  specially  provided  for,  when 
crude  and  not  advanced  by  any  process  of  manufacture,  910  per  ton; 
when  dry  or  powdered,  1 J  cents  per  pound ;  when  ground  in  oil  or  water, 
4  cents  per  pound. 

"  Venetian  red,  when  crude,  $10  per  ton ;  when  dry  o*  manufactured, 
1  cent  per  pound;  when  ground  in  oil  or  water,  3  cents  per  pound. 

"  Colors,  paints,  and  pigments,  not  otherwise  provided  for,  50  per  cent 
ad  valorem." 

The  S.  P.  Wetherill  Company, 

Philadelphia,  Pa* 
The  Ferric  Chemical  and  Color  Co., 

Worcester ,  Mass. 
Geo.  8.  Mepham  &  Klein,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Williams  &  Co.,  Boston,  Pa. 
Henry  Erwen,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

The  Chairman.  What  effect  does  the  duties  imposed  by  the  act  of  1890 
have  upon  your  industry  t 

Mr.  Stewart.  The  duty  on  ocher  and  ochery  earths  was  very  hurt- 
ful indeed.  They  changed  the  rates  from  half  a  cent  to  quarter  of  a 
cent  a  pound,  and  the  American  producer  can  not  exist  on  that  rate;  he 
gradually  drops  behind. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  foreign  value  of  ocher  and  ochery  earths  t 

Mr.  Stewart.  It  ranges  all  the  way  from  half  a  cent  a  pound  to  a 
cent  a  pound  at  present,  although  it  has  been  very  much  above  that. 
On  the  higher  grades  of  oxides  of  iron,  where  it  ranges  90  per  cent  of 
oxide  of  iron,  the  value  is  about  $90  to  $100  per  ton.  There  has  been  a 
good  deal  of  red  oxide  of  iron  valued  at  $90  a  ton  coming  to  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  The  act  of  1890  reduced  the  duty! 

Mr.  Stewart.  It  did. 

The  Chairman.  That  you  say  reduced  the  duty  too  low! 

Mr.  Stewart.  Yes,  sir;  and  we  protested  against  that  at  the  time— 
that  is,  we  spoke  against  it,  but  it  seemed  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  com- 
mittee the  duty  should  be  reduced  along  with  many  other  things  of  that 
class,  but  it  had  a  very  disastrous  effect  indeed.  Our  people  compete 
with  Europeans  at  very  low  wages  indeed.  In  France  the  price  paid  is 
not  over  2  francs  a  day,  and  of  course  we  must  pay  $1.50,  and  some- 
times pay  a  foreman  as  high  as  $5  a  day. 


IVORY  AND  BONE  BLACKS. 
(Paragraph  40.) 

Boston,  Mass.,  December  29, 1896. 
Dear  Sir:  We  write  asking  your  aid  in  securing  a  higher  duty  on 
ivory  and  bone  blacks.  We  believe  we  are  the  largest  if  not  the  only 
manufacturers  of  these  goods  in  the  United  States,  and  we  have  a  hard 
time  to  introduce  and  make  a  business,  owing  to  the  low  tariff  and  for- 
eign cheap  labor.  When  we  began  the  business  the  price  of  blacks 
was  6  to  7  cents  a  pound,  all  imported.  Now  they  sell  at  3  to  3J  cents. 
The  Wilson  tariff  reduced  the  duty  from  25  per  cent  to  20  per  cent,  and 
we  would  like  to  have  it  increased  to  35  per  cent  to  enable  us  to  compete 
with  the  cheap  labor  abroad. 
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The  duty  should  be  on  all  ivory,  drop,  and  bone  blacks,  except  such 
as  is  used  in  fertilizers.  That  is  coarse  and  unground,  and  comes  in 
free.  The  amount  of  ivory  and  drop  blacks  imported,  we  believe,  does 
not  exceed  500  tons  a  year,  so  the  amount  of  duty  collected  is  a  small 
matter,  but  a  protective  duty  means  another  American  industry  which 
otherwise  may  fail* 

Seaveb  &  Go. 


OGHER  AND  OOKERY  EARTHS. 
(Paragraph  42.) 

Worcester,  Mass.,  December  26, 1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

I  wish  to  indorse  the  request  of  other  makers  of  chemicals,  such  as 
ocher  and  ochery  earths,  sienna  and  sienna  earths,  umber  and  umber 
earths,  indian  red,  tuscan  red,  strong  bright  red,  purple  brown,  metal- 
lic oxide,  colcothar,  crocus,  rouge  or  raddle,  and  all  oxides  of  iron,  by 
whatever  name  known,  unless  otherwise  especially  provided  for,  when 
crude  and  not  advanced  by  any  process  of  manufacture,  910  per  ton; 
when  dry  or  powdered,  1J  cents  per  pound;  when  ground  in  oil  or 
water,  4  cents  per  pound. 

Venetian  red  is  a  product  of  copperas  by  oxidization.  We  respect- 
My  ask  that  a  duty  be  placed  on  this  of  $10  per  ton  when  crude; 
when  dry  or  manufactured,  1  cent  per  pound;  when  ground  in  oil  or 
water,  3  cents  per  pound. 

We  desire  to  represent  to  your  committee  that  our  works,  both  at 
Worcester  and  Waukegan,  111.,  are  very  large  producers  of  both  cop- 
peras and  Venetian  red,  and  would  be  producers  of  some  of  the  other 
articles  named  in  the  paragraph  next  precediug  this  in  our  letter  were 
it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  duties  have  been  so  low  as  to  render  it 
impossible  for  us  to  compete  with  foreign  manufacturers. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Washburn  and  Moen  Mpo.  Co., 
Philip  W.  Moen, 

Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 


DBY  OOHEB. 

(Free  list,  paragraph  566.) 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  December  26, 1896. 
Committee  oh  Ways  and  Means: 

We  respectfully  ask  the  restoration  of  the  "McKinley  duty"  on  dry 
ocher.  Under  the  law  of  1883  the  duty  on  dry  ocher  was  one-half  cent 
per  pound;  under  the  law  of  1890  the  duty  on  dry  ocher  was  one-fourth 
cent  per  pound;  under  the  law  of  1894  dry  ocher  is  put  on  the  free  list. 

Act  of  1883,  ocher,  ground  in  oil,  duty  1  cent  per  pound;  act  of  1890, 
ocher,  ground  in  oil,  duty  1}  cents  per  pound;  act  of  1894,  ocher,  ground 
in  oil,  duty  1J  cents  per  pound. 

We  would  ask  your  consideration  of  the  fact  that  dry  ocher,  in  a 
marketable  condition,  has  cost  a  large  amount  of  labor  in  mining,  wash- 
ing, floating,  drying,  grinding,  and  packing  (requiring  several  months' 
time  in  its  preparation),  and  the  duty  on  it  has  been  reduced  by  the 
acts  of  1890  and  1894  from  one-half  cent  per  pound  to  the  free  list. 
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By  the  same  acts  the  duty  on  ocher,  when  ground  in  oil,  which  requires 
but  a  small  amount  of  additional  labor,  has  been  increased  from  1  cent 
per  pound  to  1£  cents  per  pound,  notwithstanding  the  dry  product  was 
made  free. 

The  present  law  gives  the  market  for  dry  ocher  largely  to  the  foreign 
product,  yielding  no  revenue,  and  in  a  great  measure  destroying  our 
industry,  and  solely  to  the  advantage  of  the  grinders  in  oil,  who  do  not 
further  refine  the  product,  but  simply  mix  it  with  oil. 

We  respectfully  ask  your  committee  to  treat  our  industry  fairly,  by 
giving  it  no  less  protection  than  it  enjoyed  under  the  act  of  1890. 
Yours,  obediently,  ' 

Keystone  Ooher  Co.  (Limited). 
B.  W.  Conrad,  Treasurer. 


Philadelphia,  December  26} 1896. 
Dear  Sib:  The  duty  should  be  restored  on  dry  ocher  and  other  earth 
paints.  In  1883  the  duty  was  one-half  cent  per  pound.  Under  the 
McEinley  law  it  was  reduced  to  one-fourth  cent  a  pound,  and  in  1894 
the  duty  was  dropped  entirely.  The  present  law  gives  the  market  for 
dry  ocher  largely  to  the  foreign  product  (yielding  no  revenue)  and  in  a 
great  measure  destroying  our  industry. 

Keystone  Oghre  Co.,  Limited, 
0.  E.  Luburg,  Chairman. 


Philadelphia,  December  26, 1896. 

Dear  Sib:  The  duty  on  dry  ocher  under  the  law  of  1883  was  one- 
half  cent  per  pound.  The  law  of  1890  reduced  it  to  one-fourth  cent 
per  pound,  and  the  law  of  1894  put  it  on  the  free  list.  This  ocher 
requires  a  great  amount  of  labor  in  mining,  washing,  floating,  drying, 
grinding,  packing,  etc.,  and  several  months'  time  is  necessary  in  its 
preparation  for  market.  The  paint  grinders  run  this  product  through  a 
mixing  mill  together  with  oil,  which  is  termed  "grinding  in  oil,"  but 
adding  nothing  to  its  refinement.  Under  the  law  of  1883  the  duty  on 
ocher  ground  in  oil  was  1  cent  per  pound.  The  law  of  1890  increased 
the  duty  to  1 J  cents  per  pound,  and  the  law  of  1894  put  the  duty  at  1£ 
cents  per  pound,  notwithstanding  the  duty  on  the  dry  product  was 
removed. 

You  will  please  note  that  the  dry  ocher  was  slaughtered  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  grinders  in  oil,  and  in  large  measure  destroyed  the  dry-ocher 
industry,  bringing  the  foreign  product  into  the  country,  supplying  the 
market,  and  yielding  no  revenue. 

B.  W.  Conrad, 
1701  Wallace  street,  Philadelphia. 


'    ami 


ULTRAMARINE. 
(Paragraph  43.) 
STATEMENT  OF  MB.  HEHBY  MERZ,  OF  HEW  ARK,  V.  Xy 

Mr.  Mebz.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  handed 
in  a  statement  which  will  explain  our  situation  fully.  The  only  thing 
I  would  like  to  add  is  in  regard  to  the  difference  between  the  cost  of 
production  here  and  on  the  other  side.    That  would  be  $40,000  on 
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20,000  hundredweight;  in  other  words,  2.4  per  pound,  and  besides  that, 
we  are  under 

The  Chairman.  Yon  are  speaking  now  of  ultramarine! 

Mr.  Merz.  Yes,  sir.  We  had  5  cents  a  pound  before  the  McKinley 
bill  was  passed,  and  that  reduced  ns  to  4£  cents  a  pound.  We  have 
since  increased  our  production  and  improved  our  woduction  to  such  an 
extent  we  would  be  able  now  to  go  along  with  4J  ^nts  very  easily,  at 
least  tolerably  well,  but  3  cents  would  put  us  iu  a  position  where  we 
would  hardly  be  able  to  get  along,  and  we  therefore  request  you  to  put 
that  at  4£  cents  a  pound,  as  the  McKinley  bill  had  it. 

The  cost  in  labor  between  the  other  side  and  here  is  somewhere  about 
from  6  to  2£.  Where  we  have  to  pay  from  $10  to  $11  for  a  laborer,  they 
pay  about  $4.50,  and  that  ratio  will  go  right  through  all  of  our  expenses — 
repairs,  selling  expenses,  office  expenses — and  interest  on  capital  is  also 
very  large.  First,  we  must  have  a  much  larger  capital  for  our  plant, 
and,  second,  they  charge  us  about  5  per  cent  interest  or  6  per  cent 
interest,  and  they  do  not  pay,  at  the  highest,  over  there  more  than  4 
per  cent,  which  would  be,  with  the  necessary  wear  and  tear,  about 
$15,000  difference.  That  is  pretty  much  all  I  have  to  say,  unless  you 
want  to  ask  some  questions.  We  have  increased  the  production  to  such 
an  extent  here  that  now  we  are  making  about  80  per  cent  of  the  con- 
sumption of  the  United  States,  and  the  prices  have  been  reduced  consid- 
erably. In  some  instances,  as  1  state  there  in  that  paper,  it  has  been 
reduced  from  $1  first  to  25  cents  a  pound,  and  then  it  has  been  reduced 
down  to,  for  some  grades,  6  and  7  cents  a  pound,  and  now  it  has  been 
brought  down  to  a  point  where  we  have  to  go  on  starving  or  give  it  up 
entirely. 

Mr.  McMillin.  You  say  you  now  make  80  per  cent  of  the  produot  of 
the  United  States! 

Mr.  Mebz.  Yes;  of  the  manufacture  here.  There  are  two  manufac- 
turers, and  the  two  make  80  per  cent  of  the  consumption. 

Mr.  McMillin.  There  are  only  two  in  the  United  States f 

Mr.  Mebz.  There  are  only  two;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McMillin.  How  many  hands  do  they  employ! 
r~£fr.  Mebz.  I  do  not  know  how  many  hands  the  other  people  employ, 
•but  we  employ  about  70. 

Mr.  McMillin.  And  you  make  what  per  cent  of  the  product  on  this 
sidetj 

atr.  Mebz.  Of  what  is  consumed  here! 

Mr.  McMillin.  You  say  there  is  80  per  cent  of  the  home  product 
made  here.    Now,  what  part  of  the  home  product  do  you  make! 
/Mr.  Mebz.  Well,  we  make,  I  think,  about  65  j)er  cent.         r        , 

Mr.  McMillin.  And  that  takes  70  hands!  /  ^  «•    '" 

Mr.  Mebz.  Yes.  "-"-^ 

Mr.  McMillin.  What  is  the  total  consumption  of  the  United  States  ! 

Mr.  Mebz.  About  34,000  hundredweight;  the  consumption  is  not 
very  large. 

Mr.  McMillin.  What  is  its  commercial  value! 

Mr.  Mebz.  I  could  not  say  exactly  what  is  the  commercial  value  of 
that  which  is  imported,  but  what  is  sold  here  and  made  here  at  the 
present  time  is  worth  about  8  tents  on  the  average.  The  qualities  are 
very  different.  There  are  very  low  qualities  and  very  fine  qualities, 
and  some  of  the  finer  qualities  we  do  not  get  more  than  10  per  cent  and 
others  we  get  40  to  50  per  cent,  but  I  should  say  we  get  between  8  and 
10  cents  a  pound  on  the  average. 

Mr.  McMillin.  Has  the  importation  increased  by  reason  of  the 
reduction  of  the  tariff  rate  under  the  Wilson  bill! 
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Mr.  Mebz.  No,  sir;  it  has  not  increased. 

Mr.  McMillin.  Tou  still  have  about  the  same  proportion  of  the  home 
market  yon  had  before! 

Mr.  Merz.  It  is  rather  somewhat  decreased  on  account  of  the  poor 
business.    We  have  had  a  poor  business  for  the  last  few  years. 

Mr.  McMillin.  The  importation  has  decreased! 

Mr.  Merz.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  increased  our  business  to  a  certain 
extent  on  account  of  our  strenuous  efforts  to  keep  on  top,  and,  of  course, 
at  a  sacrifice. 

Mr.  McMillin.  The  result  of  the  Wilson  bill  has  been  to  decrease 
the  importations  and  increase  the  home  production! 

Mr.  Merz.  It  has  decreased  the  importations  on  account  of  the  poor 
business,  and  it  is  also  on  account  of  our  being  longer  in  the  business 
and  got  somewhat  more  acquainted  and  got  more  customers,  whom  we 
formerly  could  not  get. 

Mr.  Payne.  Has  the  import  price  increased  since  1893! 

Mr.  Merz.  The  price  has  decreased  continuously. 

Mr.  Payne.  The  price  of  the  imported  article  during  the  last  few 
years! 

Mr.  Merz.  Yes;  during  the  last  few  years  the  price  has  decreased; 
partly  on  account  of  the  lower  duty  and  also  on  account  of  home 
competition. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  see  in  this  report  we  have  here  from  the  Treasury 
Department  that  the  import  price  was  10  cents  on  the  average  in  1893 
and  11  cents  in  1895  and  1896. 

Mr.  Merz.  Eleven  cents  in  1896!  That  may  have  been  on  account 
of  the  quantity  being  reduced  on  these  finer  grades.  You  see,  you  can 
not  tell  the  exact  prices  for  these  different  grades,  as  we  make  about 
forty  or  fifty  different  grades  of  ultramarine. 

Mr.  McMillin.  That  might  occur  without  having  an  increase  in  the 
general  value  of  the  product  here.  Have  you  put  the  increase  in  the 
value  of  the  imported  goods  by  reason  of  importing  different  grades! 

Mr.  Merz.  Well,  it  could,  but  then  the  higher-grade  goods  would  be" 
always  imported  first  rather  than  the  others. 

Mr.  McMillin.  Under  a  specific  duty! 

Mr.  Mebz.  Yes.    I  thank  you  very  much,  gentlemen,  for  your  hearing 

Mr.  Evans.  The  imported  article  of  this  ultramarine  is  a  better 
quality,  is  it  not,  than  that  which  you  produce  in  this  country! 

Mr.  Mebz.  Well,  not  exactly  than  what  we  can  produce,  but  what  is 
simply  sold  here.  Of  course  the  lower  grades  were  first  absorbed  by 
the  American  manufacturers  and  the  finer  grades  gradually,  and  for  two 
reasons:  First,  when  we  started  it  was  not  possible  for  us  to  make 
many  of  the  finer  grades,  and  then  when  we  did  make  them  we  had  to 
contend  with  the  prejudice  of  the  consumers.  Some  of  the  consumers 
would  not  take  home-made  goods  of  that  kind  under  any  circumstances. 
Many  times  I  was  told,  "  I  will  not  take  your  goods  under  any  circum- 
stances, not  even  if  you  make  me  a  present  of  them."  We  had  to  work 
our  way  in  it  in  spite  of.  these  prejudices,  and  gradually  succeeded  in 
getting  in  the  goods.  Sometimes  we  have  been  selling  goods  through 
the  importers  to  some  parties  who  would  not  buy  our  goods  at  alL 

Mr.  Evans.  What  is  ultramarine  blue! 

Mr.  Mebz.  It  is  composed  of  china  clay,  which  is  a  chemical  and  not 
an  admixture;  soda  ash,  brimstone,  silica,  and  resin.  Those  are  all 
ground  finely  together  in  certain  portions  and  then  calcined. 

Mr.  JSvans.  What  is  it  used  for! 

Mr.  Mebz.  It  is  used  in  paints,  window  shades,  and  different  calico 
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prints,  and  whitewashes.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  different  products. 
It  is  used  for  sign  painting,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Evans.  Has  the  domestic  product  of  this  article  fallen  off  or 
increased  during  the  last  two  years! 

Mr.  Merz.  It  has  during  the  last  two  years  increased,  with  us  at 
least,  because  it  was  a  certain  policy  of  mine  to  see  to  it  that  I  would 
hold  my  own  in  this  business  under  all  circumstances,  no  matter  whether 
I  made  money  or  lost  money.  I  was  hoping  for  the  future  which  I  see 
now  coming,  which  I  hope  is  coming,  and  if  that  hope  is  fulfilled  I  will 
be  satisfied. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Are  any  of  the  articles  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
this  ultramarine  imported f    Where  do  the  articles  come  from  t . 

Mr.  Merz.  The  china  clay,  the  soda  ash,  and  brimstone  all  come 
from  the  other  side.  There  are  several  qualities  of  china  clay  that  we 
can  not  find  here.  In  regard  to  soda  ash,  we  are  in  such  a  condition 
that  we  can  not  buy  American-made  stuff  because  we  are  on  the  east- 
ern coast;  so  we  have  to  take  it  from  Europe.  The  brimstone  we  can 
not  get  here  at  all;  it  is  too  far  west  for  us  to  get.  Silica  and  resin  are 
the  tilings  we  have  to  take  here. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  I  see  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  his  report  for 
1893  shows  there  were  929,000— what  does  that  mean  Y  Does  that  mean 
pounds! 

Mr.  Merz.  Pounds. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  That  was  imported  f 

Mr.  Merz.  Imported.  Now,  there  is  an  explanation.  We  had  at  one 
time  a  great  mishap  in  our  factory  and  had  to  keep  our  works  shut 
down — at  least,  the  manufacturing — for  several  months,  and  to  keep  us 
going  we  had  to  import  goods  to  keep  our  customers  satisfied.  We 
could  not  stop  and  say  to  our  customers  that  we  had  not  the  ultrama- 
rine, so  we  had  to  go  on  buying  to  keep  the  business  up  and  to  satisfy 
both  myself  and  my  customers. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  I  see  for  1896  it  is  less  than  500,000  pounds! 

Mr.  Merz.  That  is  quite  right.  It  was  reduced  at  that  time  to 
500,000  pounds,  and  in  1893  it  was  just  on  that  account  the  importa- 
tions were  so  large.  Something  similar  happened  in  1885,  when  our 
factory  burned  down,  so  we  had  to  import  about  3,000  hundredweight. 
We  had  to  keep  the  business  going  and  could  not  shut  down. 

New  York,  December  24, 1896. 
Committee  on  Wats  and  Means: 

For  consideration  in  the  coming  tariff  discussion  we  beg  to  present 
the  following: 

The  duty  on  ultramarine  before  1870  was  25  per  cent,  when  all  ultra- 
marine was  imported.  In  1870  the  tariff  was  changed  to  specific  duty 
of  6  cents  per  pound,  when  ultramarine  was  first  manufactured  in  this 
country.  In  1883  this  was  changed  to  5  cents  per  pound;  1890, 
McKinley  bill,  to  4£  cents  a  pound;  1892,  Wilson  bill,  to  3  cents  a 
pound. 

We  ask  to  have  duty  of  1890  reinstated,  and  base  this  request  on  the 
following  facts: 

fThe  difference  in  cost  of  labor,  wear  and  tear,  interest,  selling  and 
'office  expenses  between  this  country  and  Europe,  to  our  disadvantage, 
is  so  large  that  a  protection  is  necessary  to  enable  us  to  hold  our  own 
against  European  surplus.  / 

Labor  in  Europe  is  Smarts  for  eleven  hours  a  day,  or  $4.50  per  week, 
against  from  $10  to  $11  per  week  here. 
T  H 8 
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A  similar  ratio  exists  between  all  our  expenses,  besides  which  we 
have  to  pay  duties  on  raw  material  to  the  extent  of  25  cents  per  hun- 
dredweight on  our  output. 

The  quantity  of  American  ultramarine  sold  now  is  about  83  per  cent 
of  the  whole  consumption  in  this  country.  The  former  tariff  schedules 
were  helpful  to  us  and  enabled  us  to  prepare  for  the  shock  of  1892. 

We  have  improved  our  methods  considerably  and  are  now  producing 
better  qualities  and  larger  quantities  than  formerly;  in  fact,  we  have 
put  ourselves  on  almost  the  same  level  with  the  long-established  Euro- 
pean manufacturers. 

Competing  with  the  European  manufacturers,  we  have  been  able  to 
reduce  the  price  of  ultramarines  in  some  instances,  as  drop  blue,  from 
$1  to  25  cents  per  pound,  paper  manufacturers'  blue  from  30  cents  to 
12  cents,  and  other  qualities  from  15  cents  to  6  and  7  cents  per  pound, 
aggregating  a  very  large  amount  to  the  benefit  of  the  consumers  in 
this  country,  which  benefit  will  disappear  as  soon  as  the  European 
combination,  "The  Vereinigte  Ultramarinefabriken  of  Nuremberg," 
shall  have  compelled  us  to  discontinue. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

The  Heller  &  Merz  Co., 
Henry  Meez,  Treasurer. 


New  York,  December  23, 1896. 
Committee  on  Wats  and  Means: 

We  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  section  in  Schedule  A  refer- 
ring to  paints,  colors,  and  varnishes.  Some  of  the  colors  have  a  spe- 
cific duty  and  others  ad  valorem  rates.    Sections  38  and  41  call  for 

specific  duties,  and  say  "in  pulp  or  mixed  with  water, cents  per 

pound  on  the  material  contained  therein  when  dry." 

Section  43,  ultramarine  blue,  also  carries  a  specific  duty,  but  without 
the  above  provision,  thus  putting  the  duty  on  the  water  of  a  pulp  color, 
which  is  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  weight,  making  the  duty  twice 
as  much  on  the  pulp  color  as  on  the  dry.  We  do  not  ask  any  reduction 
of  the  specific  rate,  but  do  ask  the  insertion  of  the  above  clause  in  sec- 
tion 43  and  in  any  other  section  of  colors  where  the  specific  duty  may 
be  placed. 

This  will  work  no  injastice  to  the  American  manufacturers  of  colors, 
and  will  be  of  service  to  this  trade. 

If  paragraphs  37  to  48,  inclusive,  are  generally  given  specific  rates, 
it  might  be  well  to  make  an  additional  paragraph  that  "any  colors  in 
pulp  or  mixed  with  water  should  carry  the  same  rate  per  pound  as  the 
material  contained  therein  when  dry." 

Trusting  this  will  receive  your  favorable  attention,  we  remain, 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Doty  &  Scrimgeour. 


COLORS  FOR  PAPER  STAINING. 

New  York,  December  26, 1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

The  undersigned  are  importers  of  colors,  principally  of  those  used 
by  paper  manufacturers  and  paper  stainers.  The  duty  on  such  colors 
under  the  present  tariff  law  appears  to  be  fully  adequate  for  protective 
purposes,  as  our  experience  is  that  if  the  domestic  manufacturers  of 
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colore  can  succeed  in  making  a  color  of  satisfactory  quality  they  sup- 
ply the  demand,  being  able  to  sell  at  a  lower  price  than  the  imported 
articles  can  be  sold. 

Unfortunately,  under  the  present  tariff  stained  or  glazed  paper  is 
imported  and  sold  here  at  a  less  price  than  the  domestic  manufacturers 
can  afford  to  make,  as  we  repeatedly  had  occasion  to  verify  by  actual 
figures  of  cost  and  of  selling  prices. 

We  respectfully  submit  that  either  the  duty  on  the  materials  used  by 
the  manufacturers  of  stained  or  colored  paper,  in  this  case  "colors," 
should  be  reduced  or  the  rate  of  the  duty  on  the  finished  material, 
viz,  stained  or  colored  paper,  correspondingly  increased. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

WM.  PlCKHARDT  &  KUTTROFF. 


PHOSPHORUS. 

(Paragraph  53.) 

Philadelphia,  January  6, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  would  respectfully  request  that  the  duty  of  20  cents  per  pound 
on  phosphorus  be  restored.  The  American  manufacturers  have  been 
making  such  headway  in  the  manufacture  of  phosphorus  that  they 
have  steadily  reduced  the  quantity  imported  of  195,810  pounds  in  1887 
to  20,757  pounds  in  1894,  and  during  that  portion  of  the  year  1895  that 
the  20  cents  per  pound  duty  was  in  force  to  but  4,950  pounds.  But  in 
1896,  with  the  reduced  duty  of  15  cents  per  pound,  imports  increased 
to  June  30  of  that  year  to  50,027  pounds. 

The  American  manufacturers  have  been  running  during  each  of  the 
years  since  1890,  and  feel  fully  equipped  to  supply  the  consumption  in 
this  country,  and  would  respectfully  request  that  the  duty  of  20  cents 
per  pound,  in  force  during  the  years  1892  and  1893  be  restored. 

Moro  Phillips  Chemical  Co., 
Wm.  M.  Kerr, 

Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

POTASH. 

CHLORATE  OP  POTASH. 

(Free  list,  paragraph  595.) 

STATEMENT  OF   FREDERICK  F.  OVERBURY,  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Monday,  December  28, 1896. 

Mr.  Overbury.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  represent  a  com 
pany  which  is  the  first  company  in  this  country  to  manufacture  chlorate 
of  potash,  and  the  only  one  at  the  present  time. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  remember  what  class  this  is  under f 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Is  it  on  the  free  list? 

Mr.  Overbuby.  It  is  on  the  free  list  now.  It  has  been  going 
steadily  down  since  our  plant  was  erected,  owing  to  numerous  causes. 
The  principal  cause  is  that  they  have  controlled  the  trade  on  the  other 
side,  and  as  soon  as  we  had  gotten  in  running  order  the  price  dropped 
down  to  below  the  cost  it  could  be  made  for  in  this  country,  and  as  we 
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pay  a  higher  rate  of  wages,  and  the  freight  on  our  raw  material,  which 
is  all  obtained  from  the  other  side,  this  brings  our  cost  up  above  what 
their  cost  is  on  the  other  side;  and  not  only  that,  but  they  have  been 
shipping  their  surplus  here  and  selling  below  the  figure  it  is  selling  for 
on  the  other  side  at  the  present  time,  and  considerable  profit  has  beeu 
made  in  shipping  back  these  goods  from  here  to  London  and  other  ports 
and  selling  them  there;  so  that  even  at  this  time  they  are  selling  on 
this  side  (where  none  is  made,  with  the  exception  of  what  our  company 
makes;  for  a  less  price  than  on  the  other  side.  We  ask  for  a  duty  of  5 
cents  a  pound  for  some  of  the  reasons  which  I  have  here.  I  will 
give  the  price  here:  In  1894, 13  to  14  cents;  in  1895-96,  7  to  7 J  cents. 
There  is  imported  every  year,  or  at  least  there  has  been  this  year, 
5,500,000  pounds.  Our  company  will  make  a  very  small  proportion  of 
such  a  quantity.  A  duty  of  5  cents  a  pound  will  bring  it  back  to  about 
12  cents  a  pound,  where  it  has  been  for  a  number  of  years.  By  adding 
a  duty  of  5  cents  it  will  enable  our  plant  to  start  up.  It  has  been  closed 
down  for  some  time,  owing  to  the  price  being  less  than  our  cost  price, 
and  5  cents  a  pound  on  5,500,000  will  give  a  good  deal  of  revenue  to 
this  Government  and  not  hurt  in  any  way  the  consumers,  as  they  have 
been  paying  14  cents  and  even  as  high  as  18  cents  up  to  1894. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  commercial  uses  of  chlorate  of  potash 
outside  of  medicinal  purposes? 

Mr.  Overbite y.  It  is  used  in  calico  dyeing;  it  is  used  in  matches 
and  blasting  powder,  and  it  has  a  number  of  other  uses  in  the  arts. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  raw  materials  from  which  it  is 
made? 

Mr.  Overbury.  It  is  made  from  chloride  of  potash,  commonly  called 
muriate,  found  in  Germany. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  you  manufacture? 

Mr.  Overbury.  Our  one  company  manufactures  not  far  from  one- 
third  of  a  million. 

Mr.  Payne.  How  long  have  you  been  manufacturing  it? 

Mr.  Overbury.  About  six  months. 

Mr.  Payne.  Six  months  since  you  commenced  it? 

Mr.  Overbury.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  When  did  you  commence  the  industry? 

Mr.  Overbury.  It  is  the  first  plant  in  the  country,  and  has  been 
erected  and  started  in  about  six  months.  It  is  the  only  plant  in  the 
country;  it  is  an  industry  which  will  probably  grow. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Where  is  your  plant? 

Mr.  Overbury.  At  Niagara  Falls. 

Mr.  Payne.  Where  do  you  get  the  chloride? 

Mr.  Overbury.  We  get  it  from  Germany.  We  wish  the  raw  mate- 
rial, chloride  of  potassium,  to  remain  on  the  free  list,  as  it  is  not  found 
in  this  country. 

Mr.  Payne.  Do  you  say  that  your  plant  is  closed  now? 

Mr.  Overbury.  Yes,  sir;  it  is. 

Mr.  Payne.  How  long  did  you  run  it? 

Mr.  Overbury.  About  four  months. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  was  the  price  of  this  article  when  you  started? 

Mr.  Overbury.  Fourteen  cents. 

Mr.  Payne.  How  many  hands  do  you  employ? 

Mr.  Overbury.  About  50. 

Mr.  Payne.  In  making  this  one  article? 

Mr.  Overbury.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  How  much  capital  is  invested? 
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Mr.  Oybbbuby.  About  $150,000.  We  can  not  open  the  plant  for 
any  such  price  as  7  cents.  Our  labor,  freight  charges,  and  all  that, 
bring  our  price  up  2  cents  at  least  above  what  it  is  selling  for  now  in 
this  country. 

Mr.  Payne.  How  much  does  the  labor  cost  per  pound? 

Mr.  Overbuey.  We  figure  that  out  about  2£  cents. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  is  the  cost  per  pound  of  manufacturing  f 

Mr.  Overbuby.  In  this  country  it  is  nearly  10  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  to  include  raw  material! 

Mr.  Ovebbuby.  Every  cost;  every  item  of  expense. 

The  Chairman.  Inclusive  of  raw  material  ? 

Mr.  Ovebbuby.  Well,  we  figure  that  in  this  country  at  2J  cents  per 
pound. 

The  Chairman.  Two  and  one-half  cents  per  pound  is  the  whole  cost 
of  manufacture! 

Mr.  Ovebbuby.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  want  5  cents  dutyf 

Mr.  Ovebbuby.  Yes,  sir.  There  was  a  duty  in  1890  of  3  cents  a 
pound. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  for  purely  revenue  purposes.  If  you  are 
looking  at  it  from  a  purely  protective  point  of  view 

Mr.  Ovebbuby.  Three  cents  would  not  protect  us. 

The  Chairman.  Not  if  it  only  cost  2£  cents  a  pound? 

Mr.  Overbuby.  I  beg  your  pardon ;  that  is  for  only  one  item  of 
expense.    The  labor  cost  is  that. 

The  Chaibman.  At  what  do  you  estimate  the  entire  cost,  including 
labor  of  manufacture! 

Mr.  Overbury.  It  is  over  the  selling  price  to-day;  I  would  not  like 
to  give  exact  figures. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  The  selling  price  is  7  cents  f 

Mr.  Overbury.  It  is  slightly  over  that  now  on  account  of  a  fire  in 
one  of  the  largest  manufacturing  establishments  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Payne.  The  raw  material  is  chloride  of  potassium  f 

Mr.  Overbury.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  How  much  does  it  take  of  that  to  make  a  pound  of 
chlorate  of  potash! 

Mr.  Overbury.  To  make  a  thousand  pounds  of  chlorate  it  takes  600 
pounds  of  chloride. 

Mr.  Payne.  How  mnch  does  the  chloride  cost! 

Mr.  Overbuby.    Two  and  one-fourth. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  is  the  selling  price  here  today? 

Mr.  Ovebbuby.  Slightly  over  8  cents,  on  account  of  the  report  of  a 
fire  in  one  of  the  largest  concerns  on  the  other  side,  in  Sweden,  and  it 
affected  the  price. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  is  the  selling  price  on  the  other  side! 

Mr.  Ovebbuby.  About  9  cents  and  over.  They  are  sending  their 
surplus  stock  over  here  and  selling  it  for  less  than  they  are  selling  it  on 
the  other  side.  It  has  never  been  as  low  as  at  the  present  time.  I  think 
up  to  1894, 14  cents  was  as  low  as  it  ever  got. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  have  a  written  statement  in  addition  to  your 
oral  statement! 

Mr.  Ovebbuby.  Yes,  sir;  I  will  have  one  in  a  day  or  two. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Does  not  this  product  enter  into  the  manufacture  of 
matches  very  largely! 

Mr.  Ovebbuby.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wheelbb.  What  are  its  other  uses! 
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Mr.  Overbury.  It  is  used  in  calico  dyeing,  and  blast  powder,  and 
smokeless  powder  to  some  extent,  I  think. 

Mr.  McMillin.  What  amount  is  imported  compared  with  the  amount 
made  in  this  country! 

Mr.  Ovebbuby.  Five  and  a  half  million  in  1894,  and  in  1893  about 
four  millions. 

Mr.  McMillin.  How  many  people  do  you  employ? 

Mr.  Ovebbuby.  Fifty. 

Mr.  McMillin.  What  is  the  value  of  the  product  that  is  imported! 

Mr.  Ovebbuby.  The  value  is  about  $500,000. 

Mr.  McMillin.  You  propose  a  duty  of  5  cents? 

Mr.  Ovebbuby.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McMillin.  That  would  be  about  what  ad  valorem  duty! 

Mr.  Ovebbuby.  It  has  always  been  a  specific  duty.  It  was  3  cents 
a  pound  in  1890. 

Mr.  McMillin.  I  mean,  what  would  be  its  ad  valorem  duty — a  little 
over  50  per  cent? 

Mr.  Ovebbuby.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  make  it  a  pure  revenue  duty? 

Mr.  McMillin.  Yes. 


New  York,  January  6,  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

The  Chemical  Construction  Company  herewith  submits  to  your  com- 
mittee the  reasons  why  it  asks  for  a  duty  of  5  cents  a  pound  on  chlo- 
rate of  potassium.  No  chlorate  of  potassium  was  made  in  this  country 
until  1896.  The  import  in  1893  was  4,064,176  pounds;  in  1894, 4,131,055 
pounds;  in  1895,  4,549,899  pounds;  in  1896,  5,526,913  pounds.  This 
company  invested  a  large  amount  of  capital  in  its  plant,  which  was 
designed  to  turn  out  about  400,000  pounds,  or  less  than  one-sixteenth 
of  the  amount  consumed  in  this  country.  A  duty  of  5  cents  a  pound 
on  the  balance,  which  would  still  have  to  be  imported,  would  yield  a 
revenue  to  the  Government  of  over  $250,000  per  annum. 

Previous  to  1896  the  price  of  chlorate  of  potassium  had  varied  from 
14  to  18  cents  a  pound.  In  that  year  the  foreign  manufacturers,  with 
the  intention  of  stopping  production  here,  forced  their  surplus  on  this 
market,  and  the  price  fell  to  7£  cents  a  pound.  This  was  so  much 
below  what  they  were  selling  for  in  Europe  that  reshipments  were 
made  at  a  profit.  The  company  hos  now  closed  its  works,  being 
unable  to  cperate  under  these  conditions.  It  is  very  evident  that 
when  this  industry  has  been  destroyed  the  foreign  manufacturers  will 
raise  chlorate  of  potassium  to  its  normal  selling  price.  The  Govern- 
ment will  lose  this  revenue  without  any  benefit  to  the  consumer. 

Chemical  Construction  Co.r 
Walton  Ferguson,  President* 


YELLOW  PRUSSIATB   OF  POTASH. 

(Paragraph  57.) 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  December  22, 1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  are  informed  that  there  is  an  intention  on  the  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  increase  the  duty  upon  yellow  prussiate  of  potash  (from 
which  cyanide  is  made)  and  to  increase  the  duty  on  cyanide  of  potassium 
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itself.  We  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  article 
is  daily  entering  more  and  more  into  use  for  the  extraction  of  the 
precious  metals  (gold  and  silver)  from  their  ores.  We  now  stand  at  a 
disadvantage  of  25  per  cent  duty  over  the  rest  of  the  world  in  the 
extraction  of  these  metals  by  cyanide  by  reason  of  the  heavy  duty  on 
this  material.  The  cheapening  of  this  product  means  the  cheapening 
of  the  reduction  of  gold  and  silver  ores  (a  very  large  and  important 
industry  in  the  United  States),  and  if  there  is  an  excessive  or  further 
duty  placed  upon  cyanide  of  potassium  it  will  restrain  the  use  of  this 
chemical,  will  make  the  production  of  gold  and  silver  more  costly,  and 
will  still  more  hamper  the  production  of  these  metals.  We  therefore 
respectfully  request  that  you  use  your  influence  not  to  increase  the 
already  heavy  duty  on  cyanide  of  potassium. 

Yours,  very  respectfully,  IT.  A.  Oohen, 

General  Manager, 
De  La  Mar*s  Nevada  Gold  Mining  Company. 


Cincinnati,  December  21,  1896. 

Dear  Sir  :  We,  the  undersigned  manufacturers  of  prussiate  of  potash, 

"  for  a  specific  duty  of  7  cents  per  pound  on  prussiate  of  potash  and 
prussiate  of  soda.  Foreign  prussiate  is  manufactured  for  7  cents  per 
pound,  while  the  minimum  cost  of  American  prussiate  is  15  cents  a 
pound. 

In  the  manufacture  of  prussiate  of  potash  or  soda  we  consume  a  large 
amount  of  animal  matter,  consisting  of  cuttiugs  of  leather  from  shoe 
and  harness  manufacturers,  horns,  hoofs,  old  shoes,  and  spent  oxide 
from  gas  companies,  which,  if  not  used  in  the  manufacture  of  prussiate 
of  potash  or  soda,  can  not  be  used  otherwise. 

Closing  of  our  works  would  effect  a  hardship  on  our  employees,  many 
of  them  having  been  in  our  employ  a  number  of  years.  lib  would  as 
disastrously  affect  employees  of  coal,  lime,  fouudry  supplies,  cooperage, 
harness,  transportation  companies,  and  other  companies  directly  con- 
nected with  our  works. 

Unless  a  specific  duty  of  7  cents  a  pound  is  restored  we  will  be  com- 
pelled to  close  oar  works. 

The  A.  L.  McReynolds  Chemical  Co. 

0EYFERT   &   FREDERICH. 


WlLLlAMSPORT,  Pa.,  December  31,  1S96. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

The  Oyano  Chemical  Company,  of  William  sport,  Pa.,  begs  leave  to 
call  the  attention  of  your  committee  to  the  necessary  revision  of  the  tariff 
on  prussiate  of  potash — yellow  and  red.  The  company  is  located  just 
outeide  of  the  city  of  Williamsport,  Pa.,  and  is  prepared  to  manufacture 
prussiate  of  potash  in  unlimited  quantities  when  given  proper  tariff 
legislation. 

The  law  of  1894  placed  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  25  per  cent  on  prus- 
siate of  potash,  but  that  is  insufficient,  because  the  duty  is  computed 
on  the  value  in  the  foreign  market,  and  would  approximately  give  but 
a  duty  of  3  cents  per  pound.  For  example,  if  the  price  of  prussiate  of 
potash  in  the  foreign  market  were  but  8  cents  per  pound,  the  duty 
would  be  but  2  cents  per  pound,  which  would  be  wholly  insufficient. 
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An  ad  valorem  duty  can  not  be  fairly  laid,  because  it  is  not  based  on 
the  home  market. 

The  English,  Scotch,  German,  aud  other  foreign  manufacturers  of 
prussiate  of  potash  can  manufacture  it  at  a  rate  of  7J  to  8  cents  per 
pound,  whereas  the  estimated  cost  of  its  manufacture  in  the  United 
States  is  from  14  to  10  cents.  The  English  have  cheaper  fuel,  cheaper 
labor,  have  no  duty  on  carbonate  of  potash  to  pay,  and  by  their  having 
been  manufacturers  of  this  article  for  so  great  a  period  of  time  can 
secure  the  horn  used  in  its  manufacture  from  South  American  coun- 
tries at  a  much  less  rate  than  the  same  can  be  gotten  here;  and  with 
less  than  an  8  cent  specific  duty  on  prussiate  of  potash  the  American 
market  will  be  supplied  below  the  cost  of  the  home  manufacture.  This 
may  be  shown  by  the  contiuued  importation  of  this  article  during  the 
last  year  at  the  rate  of  $3,000  to  $10,000  worth  per  week  at  the  low 
price  of  13  to  14  cents  per  pound,  and  not  an  American  factory  in 
operation. 

An  indispensable  article  in  the  manufacturing  of  prussiate  of  potash 
is  carbonate  of  potash,  which  is  not  produced,  neither  is  it  capable  of 
production  in  the  United  States;  and  it  would  be  greatly  beneficial  to  all 
users  of  carbonate  of  potash  if  admitted  free  of  duty.  The  law  of  1894 
reduced  the  rate  of  duty  on  prussiate  of  potash,  and  also  further  injured 
the  home  manufacture  of  this  article  by  leaving  a  20  per  cent  duty,  ad 
valorem,  on  carbonate  of  potash. 

The  price  of  prussiate  of  potash,  under  the  law  of  1894,  has  reached 
a  point  where  it  is  impossible  for  the  American  manufacturer  to  fur- 
ther attempt  to  compete,  yet  considerable  importations  weekly  continue 
to  arrive,  at  the  marvelously  low  price  of  13  to  14  cents  per  pound. 
Under  the  law  of  1890  the  market  was  firm  and  stable  with  a  specific 
duty  of  5  cents  on  yellow  and  10  cents  on  red,  and  the  article  was  ready 
sale  at  22  and  24  cents;  but  with  less  than  8  cents  specific  duty  on 
prussiate  of  potash  our  home  manufacturers  are  in  constant  peril. 

Give  us  a  specific  duty  of  8  cents  per  pound  on  yellow  and  12  cents 
on  red  prussiate  of  potash,  admit  carbonate  of  potash  free  of  duty, 
and  the  American  market  will  be  supplied  with  home-manufactured 
product  equally  as  prime  as  the  imported  article,  by  which  Ameri- 
can labor  can  be  employed,  home  industries  fostered,  and  prosperity 
resumed.  * 

Cyano  Chemical  Co., 
Justin  L.  Hill,  Manager. 


Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  January  8, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

In  reference  to  the  question  of  duty  on  yellow  prussiate  of  potash, 
we  wish  to  express  our  views  as  manufacturers  of  this  article.  The 
ad  valorem  duty  on  this  article  is  ruinous  to  us,  as  it  is  constantly 
undervalued,  and  foreign  manufacturers  are  selling  for  less  money  for 
export  to  this  country  than  they  would  accept  at  home,  being  pro- 
tected also  by  an  import  duty  in  most  countries.  We  therefore  would 
request  you  to  recommend  the  old  specific  duty  of  5  cents  a  pound  on 
this  article.  The  average  price  for  ten  years  in  foreign  countries  has 
been  84  d.,  and  5  cents  per  pound  is  therefore  little  more  than  25  per 
cent  ad  valorem.  This  increase  of  duty  is  so  much  more  justifiable,  as 
under  a  recent  ruling  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  refined  car- 
bonate ot  potash,  which  we  use  largely  in  the  manufacture  and  which 
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was  formerly  free,  now  pays  a  duty  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  amount 
ing  to  1  cent  per  pound  of  every  pound  of  prussiate  of  potash  made. 

We  have  invested  in  the  manufacture  of  this  article  about  $100,000. 
and  pay  out  right  here  for  labor,  repairs,  and  freights  about  $10,000 
monthly,  and  unless  Congress  comes  to  our  relief  by  restoring  the  old 
duty  we  will  be  compelled  to  stop  our  business. 

The  Mutual  Chemical  Company  of  Jersey  City, 


New  York,  January  S, 1897. 

This  article  was  dutiable  at  5  cents  per  pound  under  the  McKinley 
bill  and  is  dutiable  at  25  per  cent  under  paragraph  57  of  the  present 
tariff. 

The  consumption  of  yellow  prussiate  of  potash  in  this  country  amounts 
to  about  5,000,000  pounds  per  annum  and  it  is  used  mostly  in  the  manu- 
facture of  paints  and  colors,  by  the  print  works  for  dyeing,  and  for  the 
manufacture  of  cyanide  of  potash.  It  is  a  very  old  industry  in  this 
country. 

We  would  suggest  a  specific  duty  of  5  cents  per  pound  in  place-of 


the  present  rate. 


Wm.  E.  Peters  &  Co. 


CARBONATE   OF   POTASH. 
(Free  list,  Paragraph  595.) 

New  York,  January  8, 1897. 

This  article  was,  we  believe,  intended  to  be  free  under  paragraph  595 
of  the  present  tariff;  but,  under  decisions  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, a  duty  of  25  per  cent  has  been  levied  under  paragraph  60,  as  a 
chemical  salt  not  otherwise  provided  for. 

It  is  used  mostly  in  the  manufacture  of  glass  and  of  prussiate  of  pot- 
ash, although  entering  in  a  less  degree  into  the  manufacture  of  numer- 
ous smaller  chemicals. 

We  would  suggest  that  the  clause  in  paragraph  595,  "potash,  crude 
carbonate  of,  or  black  salts,  etc.,'9  be  altered  to  read,  "potash,  carbonate 
of,  crude  or  refined,  and  black  salts  of  potash,  etc." 

Wm.  R.  Peters  &  Co. 


CYANIDE   OF  POTASSIUM. 
(Paragraph  57.) 

New  York,  December  17,  1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  take  the  liberty  of  addressing  your  honorable  committee  with 
reference  to  prospective  tariff  changes  of  Schedule  A,  chemicals,  etc., 
and  particularly  about  the  article  cyanide  of  potassium.  We  respect- 
fully propose  that  the  rate  of  duty  for  this  article,  specified  as  cyanide, 
should  be  governed  by  the  duty  which  the  new  tariff  will  impose  on 
yellow  prussiate  of  potash,  this  being  the  raw  material  for  the  manu- 
facture of  cyanide. 

If  in  the  tariff  bill  about  to  be  prepared  by  your  honorable  com- 
mittee an  ad  valorem  duty  is  adhered  to  for  yellow  prussiate  of  potash, 
the  same  ad  valorem  duty  should  be  imposed  on  cyanide. 
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If  the  present  ad  valorem  duty  on  yellow  prussiate  of  potash  should 
be  changed  to  a  specific  duty,  the  specific  duty  for  cyanide  should  be 
double  the  amount  of  the  specific  duty  for  yellow  prussiate  of  potash. 

Therefore,  if  yellow  prussiate  of  potash  should  pay  a  specific  duty  ot 
5  cents  per  pound,  cyanide  should  pay  a  duty  of  10  cents  per  pound. 
If  yellow  prussiate  of  potash  pays  a  duty  of  4  cents  per  pound,  the 
duty  for  cyanide  should  be  8  cents  per  pound. 

We  have  to  offer  the  following  reasons  for  our  proposition  : 

Since  ten  years  we  have  established  in  this  country  the  manufacture 
of  cyanide  on  a  large  scale.  Cyanide  of  potassium  and  yellow  prussiate 
of  potash  are  both  paying  at  present  a  duty  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
The  present  fair  foreign  market  value  of  yellow  prussiate  of  potash  is 
6d.  per  pound,  equal  to  12  cents  per  pound;  of  cyanide  of  potassium, 
12d.  per  pound,  equal  to  24  per  cents  per  pound.  At  the  present  rate 
of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  the  duty  for  prussiate  figures  to  3  cents 
per  pound;  for  cyanide  to  6  cents  per  pound. 

By  this  ratio  we  are  only  fairly  protected  against  foreign  competition, 
which  works  with  cheaper  raw  material  and  with  lower  wages,  and 
which  particularly  unloads  overproduction  in  this  country.  If,  how- 
ever, the  comparative  ratio  between  the  raw  material,  yellow  prussiate 
of  potash,  and  the  finished  product,  cyanide,  should  be  changed  to  the 
disadvantage  of  cyanide,  a  premium  would  be  put  on  the  manufacture 
of  cyanide  in  foreign  countries,  and  the  manufacture  of  cyanide  in  this 
country  would  be  handicapped. 

In  conclusion,  we  beg  to  state  that  our  only  object  in  drawing  your 
attention  to  cyanide  is  to  avoid  any  possible  error  and  discrimination 
against  a  fluished  product  when  compared  with  the  duty  imposed  on 
its  raw  material. 

Recommending  our  representations  to  your  honor's  valued  considera- 
tion, we  remain, 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

The  Roessler  &  IIasslacher  Chemical  Co., 
Jacob  Hasslacher,  President. 


POTASH   (MURIATE  OF,   SULPHATE   OF,   KAINIT,   SYLVINIT). 

New  York,  January  S, 1S97. 

These  articles  are  used  almost  exclusively  for  agricultural  purposes, 
either  direct  or  in  the  manufacture  of  artificial  manures.  They  are 
free  at  present  and  should  be  continued  so. 

Muriate  and  sulphate  of  potash  are  provided  for  in  the  present  tariff 
under  paragraph  595. 

Kainit  is  provided  for  under  paragraph  526,  but  the  spelling  of  the 
article  is  incorrect  and  should  be  "kainit."  We  would  suggest  that 
the  article  sylvinit  be  added  to  tbis  paragraph  526.  Sylvinit  is  now 
free  under  paragraph  500  as  "  a  substance  expressly  used  for  manure." 
It  is  found  in  the  German  potash  mines  with  kainit,  and  is  in  fact  a 
higher  grade  of  kainit,  containing  from  28  to  38  per  cent  of  sulphate 
of  potasb,  as  against  23  to  25  per  cent  in  kainit. 

These  articles  are  practically  the  only  potash  supply  for  making  arti- 
ficial fertilizers  and  are  of  very  great  importance  to  the  agricultural 
community.  The  total  consumption  amounts  to  about  83,500,000  per 
annum.    These  articles  are  not  produced  in  this  country. 

Wm.  K.  Peters  &  Co. 
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SODIUM. 

(Free  list,  paragraph  623.) 

New  York,  December  17,  1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  take  the  liberty  of  addressing  you,  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 

with  reference  to  prospective  tariff  changes  of  Schedule  A,  chemicals, 

etc,  and  particularly  about  the  article  sodium.    We  have  taken  up 

the  manufacture  of  sodium  in  this  country  in  our  factory  at  Niagara 

Falls,  establishing  thereby  a  new  industry.     Sodium  is  at  present  duty 

free,  while  the  raw  material  used,  caustic  soda,  is  paying  duty.    The 

value  of  metallic  sodium  is  50  cents  per  pound,  and  we  advocate  a 

duty  of  15  cents  per  pound  on  this  article,  equivalent  to  the  duty  we 

have  to  pay  on  the  raw  material  and  the  higher  wages  which  we  have 

to  pay  to  our  workmen. 

Niagara  Electro  Chemical  Co., 
J.  Hasslacher, 

Secretary  and  General  Manager. 
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TOILET  SOAP. 

(Paragraph  63.) 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  December  28, 1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  : 

In  our  opinion  the  present  duty  of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  toilet 
soaps  is  detrimental  to  both  the  importer  and  manufacturer  of  these 
goods,  for  the  following  reasons,  viz : 

First.  It  allows  the  importation  of  low-priced  inferior  goods,  while 
the  finer  and  better  qualities  are  almost  entirely  excluded  on  account 
of  increased  duty. 

Second.  It  is  almost  impossible  for  the  home  manufacturer  to  make 
a  decent  soap  to  compete  with  this  foreign  inferior  article,  manufactured 
at  wages  very  much  lower  than  American  labor  can  exist  on,  thus 
placing  a  quantity  of  soap  on  the  market,  both  foreign  and  domestic, 
which  is  more  harmful  than  otherwise. 

Third.  It  opens  the  door  to  fraud  by  encouraging  undervaluation. 

We  would  suggest  a  specific  customs  duty  on  toilet  soaps,  as  was  in 
force  previous  to  present  tariff,  viz,  15  cents  per  pound  net.  This 
method  of  taxation  is,  without  doubt,  the  simplest  and  safest  for  the 
Government,  as  no  fraud  by  undervaluation  can  be  perpetrated,  and, 
besides,  it  is  a  protection  for  the  honest  importer. 

Further,  it  debars  low-priced  inferior  goods  from  being  entered  into 
this  market,  while  it  encourages  the  importation  of  better  and  finer 
articles.     The  home  manufacturer  is  better  protected  and  enabled  to 
torn  out  a  finer  grade  of  goods"at  a  moderate  price. 
Very  respectfully, 

MULHENS   &   KROPFF, 

Importers  and  Manufacturers  of  Toilet  Soaps. 
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SOAP  INGREDIENTS. 

(Paragraph  60.) 

Chicago,  December  26, 1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  avail  ourselves  of  the  opportunity  offered  under  your  general 
invitation  to  put  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  so  far  as  our 
own  industry  is  concerned,  such  changes  in  the  tariff  as  would  be 
beneficial  both  to  the  Government  and  ourselves.  As  the  heading  of 
our  letter  indicates,  we  are  engaged  in  the  manufacturing  of  soaps  and 
glycerin,  and,  consequently,  large  users  of  chemicals,  caustic  soda, 
and  soda  ash.  We  do  not  favor  an  increase  either  on  caustic  soda  or 
soda  ash.  Any  advance  of  duty  on  these  two  commodities  will  simply 
go  into  the  pockets  of  the  few  manufacturers  of  this  country  and  not 
to  the  consumers.  We  will  not  say  that  there  exists  to-day  in  the 
United  States  a  strong  combination  among  the  soda  makers  of  this 
country,  assisted  by  foreign  makers,  but  what  we  can  say  and  do  know 
is  that  we  can  not  contract  as  usual  for  any  future  delivery.  The  amount 
of  revenue  received  by  the  Government  from  these  two  items  is  exceed- 
ingly small,  and  if  removed  entirely  would  not  be  felt  very  seriously. 
Yet,  if  the  present  duty  on  caustic  soda  and  soda  ash  remain  as  now, 
we  rather  think  it  will  be  satisfactory  to  all  concerned. 

The  duty  on  crude  glycerin  is  now  1  cent  per  pound  j  on  refined,  3 
cents  per  pound.  We  would  suggest  that  the  duty  on  refined  remain 
as  it  is  now,  and  an  increase  on  crude  from  1  cent  per  pound  to  2J  or  3 
cents  per  pound,  for  this  reason:  The  percentage  of  pure  glycerin  in 
the  crude  state  is  from  75  to  80  per  cent;  after  it  is  put  through  the 
process  of  refining,  it  shows  90  to  95  per  cent.  In  order  to  bring  about 
the  article  known  as  refined  glycerin  three  to  four  distillations  are 
required,  which  adds  very  much  to  its  cost.  What  is  now  and  has  been 
imported  for  the  past  year  or  so  comes  as  crude  glycerin  in  an  almost 
refined  state,  only  one  distillation  being  required  to  put  it  into  refined 
or  chemically  pure  glycerin.  This  is  a  shrewd  trick,  and  no  doubt  will 
receive  the  attention  it  deserves  from  your  committee. 

We  hope  the  committee  will  not  add  duty  on  tallow.  If  any  advance 
in  duty  is  put  upon  this  article,  it  will  simply  go  into  the  pockets  of  the 
"big  four." 

We  have  given  you  our  views.  They  may  be  selfish,  but  as  our  busi- 
ness is  a  very  large  one,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  should  any  of  the 
suggestions  be  adopted,  they  will  be  well  received  by  those  engaged  in 
similar  business  to  our  own. 

Very  sincerely,  yours,  Jas.  S.  Kirk  &  Co. 

P.  S. — During  the  enactment  of  the  Wilson  bill  duty  on  soap  was 
reduced  from  20  to  10  per  cent..  We  think  this  sufficient  for  our  pro- 
tection. 


Cincinnati,  Ohio,  December  26, 1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  are  advised  that  hearings  are  now  being  given  by  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  to  those  interested  in  articles  coming  under  Schedule  A. 

As  large  manufacturers  of  soap  and  correspondingly  large  consumers 
of  oils,  tallows,  and  heavy  chemicals,  we  earnestly  ask  that  as  slight 
modification  as  possible  be  made  in  present  tariff.    The  protection 
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afforded  to  soap  manufacturers  under  the  present  tariff  law  is,  in  oar 
estimation,  ample.  The  only  modification  that  we  would  suggest  would 
be  to  change  the  duty  from  an  ad  valorem  to  a  specific  basis.  One-half 
cent  per  pound  would  probably  be  a  fair  equivalent  for  a  specific  duty 
of  10  per  cent  upon  "all  soaps  other  than  castile  and  fancy  perfumed, 
medicated,  and  all  descriptions  of  toilet  soaps."  Our  personal  interests, 
of  course,  are  that  the  rates  of  duty  should  be  increased.  It  might 
possibly  enable  us  to  make  a  little  larger  profit,  but  as  Republicans 
we  feel  very  strongly  the  necessity  of  great  moderation  being  exercised 
in  the  revision  of  the  present  tariff,  which  revision  we  believe  is  abso- 
lutely necessary. 

As  regards  the  heavy  chemicals  mentioned  as  entering  into  the  man- 
ufacture of  our  product,  would  say  that  they  consist  mainly  of  common 
salt,  soda  ash,  and  caustic  soda.  The  rate  of  duty  upon  soda  ash  and 
caustic  is,  we  believe,  high  enough.  We  know  that  in  private  conver- 
sation with  the  writer  the  Solvay  Alkali  Works  have  stated  that  the 
present  duty  gives  them  all  the  protection  they  need.  We  also  know 
tbat  under  the  protection  afforded  by  the  present  tariff  they  have  largely 
increased  their  plant,  and  that  additional  plants  are  also  now  being 
erected  by  other  parties. 

Tallow  is  the  principal  article  of  raw  material  entering  into  the  man- 
ufacture of  soap.  This  country  normally  produces  more  tallow  than 
she  can  consume,  and  has  a  corresponding  surplus  for  export.  It  is 
only  under  very  unusual  circumstances,  such  as  a  succession  of  failures 
of  the  corn  crop  or  a  cornering  of  the  supplies  by  speculative  interests, 
that  this  country  can  afford  to  import  tallow  even  when  dutyfree.  We 
believe  that  this  condition  should  continue. 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

The  Procter  &  Gamble  Co., 

Wm.  Cooper  Procter,  General  Manager. 


New  Orleans,  Deeember  28, 1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  have  been  advised  that  your  committee  will  take  up  the  duty  on 
caustic  soda.     We  see  no  good  reason  to  change  the  duty.    It  has  not 
been  long  since  it  was  reduced  from  1  cent  to  one-half  cent,  which  we 
think  is  a  satisfactory  duty,  considering  the  value  of  the  caustic. 
Yours,  truly, 

J.  H.  Keller  Soap  Works. 


Kansas  City,  December  28, 1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Learning  that  your  committee  is  about  to  consider  a  revision  of 
the  tariff  on  chemicals,  and  believing  the  American  manufacturers 
are  now  on  a  footing  to  compete  successfully  with  foreign  manufactur- 
ers, we  would  respectfully  protest  against  any  increase  of  tariff  on  such 
chemicals  as  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  soap,  and  would  earnestly 
solicit  your  aid  in  defeating  any  action  tending  to  increase  the  present 
duty  on  such  commodities. 

Peet  Bros.  Mfg.  Co. 
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Zanesville,  Ohio,  December  29, 1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

As  prominent  manufacturers  of  soap  we  desire  to  euter  our  protest 
against  the  proposed  advance  in  duties  on  chemicals  which  enter 
largely  into  the  making  of  soaps.  The  present  tariff  seems  enough  for 
ample  protection  to  American  makers  and  also  has  merit  as  a  revenue 
schedule  on  these  articles. 

Schultz  &  Co. 


Baltimore,  Md.,  December  29, 1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

As  soap  makers  we  respectfully  protest  against  any  increase  in  duties 
on  chemicals  used  in  our  industry. 

Chris.  Lipps  Co. 


St.  Paul,  Minn.,  December  28, 1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

The  soap  makers  of  the  United  States  can  not  stand  any  more  tax 
on  chemicals,  such  as  soda  ash,  caustic  soda,  and  caustic  potash. 

The  Minn.  Soap  Co. 


Boston,  Mass.,  December  26, 1896. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  are  informed  that  the  question  is  up  of  increasing  duties  on 
chemicals  used  by  soap  manufacturers.  We  beg  to  add  our  protest  and 
say  that  we  feel  that  it  is  unnecessary  for  the  iuterests  of  the  chemical 
manufacturers  at  home,  and  would  add  that  we  are  getting  very  severe 
competition  in  the  East  to-day  from  the  largest  soap  manufacturers  in 
the  world,  namely,  Lever  Bros.,  Limited,  of  London,  manufacturers  of 
the  Sunlight  soap,  who  are  in  our  markets  pushing  Sunlight  soap  for  all 
it  is  worth,  because  they  can  manufacture  so  much  cheaper  abroad.* 
We  do  not  think  it  is  the  intent  of  Congress  to  protect  the  foreign 
manufacturer.  Trusting  that  this  matter  will  have  serious  attention 
and  that  our  protest  with  others  will  prevail,  we  remain, 
Yours,  sincerely, 

Curtis  Davis  &  Co. 

P.  S. — We  are  the  largest  and  oldest  soap  manufacturers  in  New 
England. 


New  York,  December  26, 1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Having  been  informed  that  a  hearing  is  to  be  given  by  your  commit- 
tee on  Monday  next,  28th  instant,  in  relation  to  proposed  changes  in 
the  tariff  as  affecting  articles  in  Schedule  A,  we  take  the  liberty  of 
addressing  you  to  say  that,  as  soap  manufacturers,  we  have  no  desire 
to  see  any  changes  made  in  the  matter  of  duties  on  any  of  the  items 
relating  to  our  business.  We  understand  that  efforts  are  to  be  made  to 
secure  an  advance  in  the  rates  of  duty  on  chemicals  used  by  soap  man- 
ufacturers, especially  the  items  of  caustic  soda  and  soda  ash.    Any 
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changes  in  this  direction  we  would  consider  to  be  very  injurious  to  the 
interests  of  our  industry,  as  likely  to  materially  increase  the  cost  of 
*oap  to  the  people,  and  as  seriously  handicapping  us  in  the  effort  to  hold 
and  increase  our  considerable  export  trade  in  soap. 

Hoping  that  your  committee  may  decide  to  let  well  enough  alone  as 
regards  the  articles  mentioned,  we  remain, 

Yours,  very  truly,  Colgate  &  Co. 


Boston,  December  26, 1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Our  attention  has  been  called  to.  the  fact  that  your  committee  are 
considering  the  advisability  of  increasing  the  duties  on  chemicals  used 
by  soap  manufacturers.  At  the  present  time  our  business  is  in  its  worst 
possible  condition,  caused  by  the  very  large  overproduction  and  com- 
petition by  the  manufacturers  of  this  country,  and  any  increase  of  duty 
on  alkalis  would  seriously  add  to  our  present  great  burdens.  There 
are  two  concerns  in  this  country  manufacturing  alkalis  at  the  present 
time  successfully  in  competition  with  foreign  makes  with  the  present 
protection,  and  any  increase  in  duties  will  simply  be  for  the  benefit  of 
these  two  manufacturers,  whose  interests,  compared  to  the  great  popu- 
lation of  this  country — particularly  the  laboring  part,  who  are  the  large 
consumers  of  soap — are  hardly  worth  considering. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

John  Keardon  &  Sons, 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  December  26, 1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Pardon  my  addressing  you  upon  a  question  that  is  to  come  before  your 
honorable  body — the  question  of  increasing  the  duty  on  chemicals  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  soap.  This,  allow  me  to  say,  would  be  most  disas- 
trous to  the  soap  interests  of  this  country.  Besides,  it  would  totally 
stop  us  from  making  any  soap  for  foreign  countries,  and  I  must  ask  you 
to  have  the  kindness  to  do  all  in  your  power  to  prevent  such  change  in 
duty,  aud  thereby  protect  our  home  interests. 

Charles  F.  Miller. 


Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  December  26, 1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  desire  to  enter  our  earnest  protest  against  increasing  the  duties 
on  chemicals  used  by  soap  manufacturers  in  their  business.  The  pres- 
ent duties  are  ample  to  protect  the  American  manufacturer,  and  any 
increase  of  duties  on  such  chemicals  would  be  a  serious  burden  on  an 
important  industry. 

Respectfully,  yours,  Gowans  &  Sons. 


St.  Loins,  December  26, 1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  earnestly  protest  against  an  increase  of  duties  on  Boda  ash  and 
chemicals  used  by  soap  manufacturers.  Soap  is  an  article  of  first  neces- 
sity in  every  household  and  its  cost  to  consumers  should  not  be  increased 
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by  legislation  to  protect  the  few  manufacturers  of  ash  and  chemicals 
in  this  country. 

Very  respectfully, 

SCHAEFFEB  BROS.  &   POWELL  MVO  Co., 

Per  Willis  J.  Powell,  Treasurer. 


Philadelphia,  December  26, 1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

In  considering  the  tariff  question  we  would  like  to  ask  the  attention 
of  your  honorable  committee  to  the  duty  on  soap  and  chemicals  used 
by  soap  manufacturers.  As  we  understand  it  the  question  of  duty  on 
chemicals  is  now  under  consideration.  If  you  will  kindly  look  over  the 
matter  you  will  find  that  the  duty  on  soap  was  reduced  and  changed 
considerably  since  the  McKiuley  tariff  bill  was  enforced,  and  under  the 
present  condition  of  things  there  is  a  great  quantity  of  laundry  soaps 
being  shipped  into  this  country  from  England.  Of  course  a  large  quan- 
tity of  toilet  soap  is  also  sent  here,  and  manufacturers  are  paying  a  high 
duty  on  chemicals,  considering  the  price  at  which  the  goods  are  being 
sold,  owing  to  the  very  close  competition. 

In  considering  the  question  we  trust  that  your  committee  is  carefully 
considering  the  protection  of  our  home  industries,  which  are  very  nec- 
essary to  the  welfare  of  our  own  country.  In  looking  over  the  matter 
carefully  it  would  seem  to  us  that  greater  protection  should  be  arranged 
for  the  home  manufacturers,  and  we  therefore  hope  that  you  may  see 
your  way  to  allow  the  duty  on  chemicals  to  remain  as  it  is  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  and  we  would  respectfully  urge  upon  you  the  necessity  of 
placing  the  duty  on  soap  to  what  it  was  under  the  McKinley  tariff.  It 
would  certainly  put  the  conditions  regulating  the  soap  manufacturing 
business  in  a  position  that  will  be  more  healthy  and  beneficial  to  the 
home  industries.  If  you  will  kindly  examine  the  matter  carefully  you 
will  see  that  the  protection  will  not  then  be  greater  than  it  should  be. 

Your  favorable  consideration  to  the  above  is  respectfully  requested  by 

J.  Eavenson  &  Sons. 


New  Yobk,  December  26,  1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  understand  your  honorable  committee  are  to  have  a  meeting  to 
hear  arguments  preparatory  to  increasing  the  duty  on  certain  kinds  of 
chemicals.  Caustic  soda  and  soda  ash  are  largely  used  by  soap  makers, 
and  to  enhance  the  cost  of  their  product  by  an  increased  duty  would 
entail  a  severe  hardship,  as  we  believe  it  would  be  impossible  to  increase 
the  price  of  soap  sufficiently  to  cover  the  tax. 

It  is  true  some  soap  makers  are  making  good  profits  because  of  their 
superior  ability  as  advertisers,  but  the  competitive  manufacturer  has  a 
hard  row  to  hoe,  and  makes  little  more  than  a  living,  and  he  is  entitled 
to  your  consideration.  An  increased  tax  on  soap  imported  would  not 
serve  to  protect  us  from  the  loss  entailed  by  an  increased  duty  on 
caustic,  etc.,  while  the  latter  would  serve  to  enrich  the  few  manufac- 
turers of  American  caustic  to  the  detriment  of  the  larger  number  in 
soap  making. 

Your  earnest  coubideration  of  these  facts,  and  asking  that  the  present 
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duty  on  caustic  soda  and  soda  ash  may  stand  as  at  present  specified, 
in  the  interest  of  the  soap  makers,  your  petitioners  will  ever  pray. 

David  S.  Brown  &  Co. 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  December  26, 1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  hereby  petition  your  committee  to  retain  the  duties  of  the  pres- 
ent tariff  on  soap  and  soap  makers'  materials  as  per  Schedule  A,  par- 
agraphs 63,  65,  and  67.  We  believe  their  retention  will  be  a  benefit  to 
the  soap-manufacturing  industry  of  the  United  States. 

Kibkhan  &  Son. 


ANTITOXIN. 

(Paragraph  59.) 

Washington,  D.  0.,  December  26, 1896. 
Committek  on  Ways  and  Means: 

While  the  committee  has  under  consideration  the  medicinal  schedule 
of  the  proposed  new  tariff  law,  I  would  respectfully  urge  upon  it  the 
importance  of  placing  a  duty  of  at  least  60  cents  per  vial  upon  every 
vial  of  antitoxin  or  antidiphtheritic  serum  that  is  imported  into  this 
country. 

There  was  a  time  when  it.  was  desirable  to  obtain  the  serum  wherever 
it  could  be  had  at  the  lowest  possible  price,  but  that  time  has  passed 
and  American  manufacturers  are  now  in  a  position  to  make  a  high- 
grade  and  perfectly  satisfactory  quality  of  serum  themselves.  The 
different  boards  of  health  throughout  the  United  States  have  taken 
hold  of  the  matter,  have  had  sufficient  time  to  develop  the  horses,  com- 
mercial concerns  such  as  our  own  and  others  have  entered  the  field, 
and  we  are  in  the  United  States,  taking  all  these  factors  together, 
abundantly  able  to  supply  an  antitoxin  as  good  as  the  best. 

When  American  competition  was  being  felt  on  this  article,  a  German 
house  made  a  reduction  in  their  prices,  the  reduction  being  equal  to  the 
duty  that  they  might  have  to  pay,  but  do  not  pay,  because  at  the  present 
moment  antitoxin  or  antidiphtheritic  serum  is  admitted  free  into  this 
country.  The  time  has  now  arrived  when  American  manufacturers  of 
this  article  should  be  protected.  In  our  own  case,  we  recently  had  a 
large  contract  thrown  out  because  we  could  not  compete  with  the  price 
of  the  antitoxin  offered  by  the  German  house.  If  there  had  been  a 
duty  the  contract  would  surely  have  gone  to  some  American  house. 

Aside  from  the  protection  which  should  be  given  our  home  producers 
of  this  article,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  German  manufacturer  should 
be  allowed  any  special  privileges  at  a  time  when  the  German  Govern- 
ment seems  to  be  boycotting  any  and  every  thing  that  emanates  from 
America. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  very  respectfully, 

Ghas.  A.  Oottbbill, 
On  behalf  of  Parke,  Davis  &  Co.,  Manufacturing  Chemists, 

Detroit,  Mich. 
T 
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ALKALIES,  ALKALOIDS,  ETC. 

(Paragraph  60.) 

New  York,  December  24, 1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  submit  herewith  certain  suggestions  and  recommendations,  to 
which  we  trust  you  and  your  committee  will  give  due  consideration  in 
the  preparation  of  the  new  tariff  act.  We  do  not  consider  it  necessary 
to  consume  the  time  of  your  committee  with  a  recital  of  the  history  of 
our  industry.  The  protective  rates  of  duty  accorded  our  products  in 
the  tariff  measures  preceding  the  present  one  enabled  us  to  compete 
fairly  well  with  the  foreign  articles  in  our  line  and  at  the  same  time  to 
reduce  very  largely  the  price  of  our  articles  to  the  consumers  in  this 
country. 

All  we  ask  or  expect  is  that  such  rates  of  duty  will  be  given  on  alka- 
lis, alkaloids,  etc.,  competing  with  our  makes  as  will  compensate  for 
the  difference  in  labor  and  costs  of  raw  material  between  this  and  com- 
peting foreign  countries.  And  we  consider  it  proper  to  say  right  here 
that  we  are  subjected  to  most  severe  competition  from  a  powerful  com- 
bination of  foreign  manufacturers,  who  under  the  existing  tariff  rates 
practically  control  this  market.  We  refer  particularly  to  the  United 
Alkali  Works,  Limited,  with  operations  which  include  almost  the  entire 
alkali  section  of  and  contiguous  to  St.  Helens,  England,  and  also  thd 
works  of  Messrs.  Brunner,  Mond  &  Go.,  Limited,  successors  to  Murgae 
troyd  Ammonia,  Soda,  and  Salt  Syndicate,  Limited,  of  Middlewich, 
England. 

Within  the  past  two  or  three  years  these  syndicates  and  others  have 
sought  to  take  advantage  of  the  existing  tariff  provisions  relating  to 
alkalis  by  introducing  into  this  country  certain  of  their  products  under 
the  guise  of  new  and  arbitrary  names,  with  some  slight  change  in  form 
or  method  of  production.  One  of  these  was  an  article  made  by  Messrs. 
Bowman,  Thompson  &  Co.,  Limited,  of  North wich,  England,  and  adver- 
tised by  them  in  England  as  "  industrial  bicarbonate  of  soda."  This 
article  they  invoiced  to  their  agents  here  under  the  name  of  u  carbonic 
soda,"  and  they  succeeded  for  some  time  in  bringing  it  into  this  country 
through  the  ports  of  Boston,  New  York,  New  Orleans,  and  Newport 
News,  and  entering  it  for  duty  at  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  as  a  nonenu- 
merated  alkali  or  chemical  compound  under  paragraph  60  of  the  pres- 
ent law. 

This  trick  was  finally  discovered  by  chance,  and  the  appraiser  and 
collector  of  customs  here  then  properly  classified  the  article  as  bicar- 
bonate of  soda,  and  assessed  duty  thereon  at  one-half  cent  per  pound. 
The  importers  protested  against  this  assessment  of  duty,  but  the  col- 
lector's action  was  sustained  by  the  decision  of  the  Board  of  General 
Appraisers  (see  G.  A.  3329,  Exhibit  A,  herewith  inclosed),  practically 
all  the  evidence  in  the  case  proving  the  article  to  be  in  fact  bicarbonate 
of  soda,  varying  in  strength  from  about  60  per  cent  bicarbonate  of  soda 
up  to  90  per  cent,  that  it  was  produced  by  the  ammonia  system,  and 
was  similar  to  the  "  wet  bicarbonate  of  soda"  produced  in  this  country 
by  the  ammonia  system. 

Had  the  General  Appraisers'  decision  been  in  favor  of  the  importers 
it  would  have  opened  the  doors  to  ruinous  competition  for  us,  as  all  of 
the  bicarbonate  of  soda  would  have  no  doubt  been  imported  in  the  wet 
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state  as  "carbonic  soda"  at  the  low  duty  of  25  per  cent  (less  than  one- 
half  the  rate  for  bicarbonate  of  soda),  and  would  have  then  been  brought 
up  to  whatever  percentage  of  strength  might  be  desired  by  a  simple 
process  of  allowing  the  moisture  and  ammonia  to  evaporate.  As  no 
appeal  was  taken  from  this  decision  the  question  has  never  been  settled 
by  the  courts,  and  may  arise  again  at  any  time.  We  suggest,  therefore, 
and  earnestly  recommend  that  the  provision  covering  bicarbonate  of 
soda  in  the  new  tariff  be  made  to  read  as  follows : 

"Bicarbonate  of  soda  or  supercarbonate  of  soda,  or  saleratus,  and 
other  alkalis  containing  50  per  cent  or  more  of  bicarbonate  of  soda, 
1  cent  per  pound." 

This  change  in  the  language  of  the  tariff  will,  we  think,  protect  us, 
as  well  as  the  Government,  against  any  such  tricks  on  the  part  of  the 
importers  as  we  have  above  pointed  out.  We  believe  the  rate  of  1  cent 
per  pound  (which  was  the  rate  in  the  act  of  1883)  is  no  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  compensate  for  the  difference  in  labor,  etc.,  between  this  coun- 
try and  Europe. 

Another  article,  the  sale  of  which  is  now  being  controlled  almost 
entirely  by  the  English  manufacturers,  owing  to  the  present  low  rate 
of  duty,  is  crystal  carbonate,  or  concentrated  soda  crystals,  being,  in 
fact,  monohydrate  of  soda,  or  sesquicarbonate,  and  about  double  the 
strength  and  value  of  sal  soda  or  soda  crystals  not  concentrated.  This 
article  was  originally  entered  for  duty  at  one-eighth  cent  per  pound,  as 
sal  soda  or  soda  crystals,  but  was  afterwards  held  to  be  dutiable  by  a 
board  of  general  appraisers  as  a  nonenumerated  alkali  or  chemical  com- 
pound at  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  (see  O.  A.  3030,  Exhibit  B,  herewith 
inclosed),  which  decision  has  recently  been  affirmed  by  the  circuit  court 
for  the  southern  district  of  New  York.  Prior  to  the  decision  of  the 
board  of  general  appraisers,  making  the  duty  25  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
the  article  was  invoiced  at  £6  to  £6  10*.  per  ton,  or  about  $32  (equal  to 
about  $7.50  per  ton  duty,  or  about  one-third  cent  per  pound).  Imme- 
diately after  the  decision,  however  (as  we  stated  in  our  previous  letter), 
the  invoice  prices  were  reduced  to  about  £4,  or  $20,  per  ton  (making 
the  duty  $5  per  ton,  or  less  than  one-fourth  cent  per  pound).  This 
invoice  price  was  advanced  by  the  local  appraisers  to  about  its  former 
price,  and  this  action  was  finally  sustained  by  a  board  of  general 
appraisers.  We  therefore  most  earnestly  urge  that  this  article  be 
specially  provided  for  with  a  specific  rate  of  duty  to  prevent  under- 
valuation, and  as  the  article  is  double  the  strength  and  value  (see 
Exhibit  O,  herewith  inclosed)  of  sal  soda  we  think  it  only  fair  and 
equitable  that  the  duty  be  made  one-half  cent  per  pound,  or  double  the 
rate  for  sal  soda  or  soda  crystals,  which  was  one- fourth  cent  per  pound 
under  the  tariff  of  1883  and  1890.  We  suggest  the  following  as  a  proper 
provision  for  this  article: 

"Crystal  carbonate,  or  concentrated  soda  crystals,  or  monohydrate 
or  sesquicarbonate  of  soda,  one-half  cent  per  pound." 

The  reduction  of  the  duty  in  the  present  so-called  Wilson-Gorman 
act  on  sal  soda  or  soda  crystals  from  one-fourth  to  one-eighth  of  a  cent 
per  pound  has  been  most  detrimental,  and  indeed  almost  ruinous,  to 
oar  interests,  enabling  our  foreign  competitors  to  largely  control  the 
American  market.  In  simple  justice  to  ourselves  as  well  as  to  the 
interests  of  the  public  revenue,  sal  soda  or  soda  crystal  should  be  made 
dutiable  at  one-fourth  of  a  cent  per  pound,  the  same  as  soda  ash,  being 
the  rate  in  the  tariff  acts  of  1883  and  1890. 

The  Government  statistics  show  an  increase  in  the  importation  of 
these  products  in  the  year  1895,  under  the  present  low  rate  of  duty,  of 
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about  12,000,000  pounds  over  the  year  1894,  the  importation  for  those 
two  years  being  as  follows:  . 

July,  1894  to  1895,  28,761,108  pounds,  duty  one-eighth  cent,  $34,950; 
July,  1893  to  1894,  16,893,760  pounds,  duty  one-fourth  cent,  $42,234; 
showing  a  loss  to  the  revenue  of  $7,284. 

Holding  ourselves  in  readiness  to  respond  to  any  inquiries  your  com- 
mittee may  think  proper  to  make  regarding  our  interests,  we  are, 
Bespectfully,  yours, 

Church  and  Dwioht  Company, 
E.  Dwight  Chubch,  First  Vice-President. 


Exhibit  A. 

(16810— G.  A.  3329.) 

"Industrial  bicarbonate  of  soda." 

[Before  the  United  States  General  Appraisers  at  New  York,  January  6, 1896.  In  the  matter  of  the 
protests,  91265a-&830,  91286,  91267,  and  91268,  of  Messrs.  Devov  Brothers,  against  the  decision  of  the 
collector  of  customs  at  New  York  as  to  the  raU>  and  amount  of  duties  chargeable  on  certain  mer- 
chandise, imported  per  Oevic,  Tauric,  Britannic,  Bovic,  Nomadic,  and  Oevic,  and  entered  December 
5, 1894,  and  January  15, 21, 30,  and  April  5  and  24, 1895,  respectively.  Opinion  by  Wilkinson,  Gen- 
eral Appraiser.] 

The  merchandise  is  invoiced  as  ''carbonic  soda."  It  was  assessed  for  duty  as 
bicarbonate  of  soda  at  i  cent  per  pound  under  paragraph  64,  and  is  claimed  to  be 
dutiable  as  a  chemical  compound  at  25  per  cent  under  paragraph  60,  as  soda  ash 
under  paragraph  67,  or  as  a  nonenumerated  article  under  section  3. 

The  manufacturers  advertise  the  article  in  England  as  "  industrial  bicarbonate  of 
soda/'  and  they  invoiced  a  number  of  shipments  to  this  country  as  bicarbonate  of 
soda. 

The  importer  gave  as  a  reason  for  the  change  of  name  in  the  invoice  that  the  soda 
was  not  a  pure  bicarbonate,  and  that  he  was  informed  that  its  importation  as  bicar- 
bonate of  soda  would  render  him  amenable  to  the  regulations  of  laws  concerning 
food  adulterations.  Without  discrediting  the  good  faith  of  this  statement,  it  may  be 
stated  that  the  change  of  name  was  followed  by  a  demand  for  a  lower  rate  of  duty. 

The  purpose  for  which  the  article  in  question  is  designed  and  used  is  in  charging 
mineral  water.  According  to  the  testimony,  this  is  the  chief  use  of  bicarbonate  of 
soda  generally.  It  is  in  evidence  that  manufacturers  in  this  country  produce  a  simi- 
lar soda,  and  that  it  is  known  in  trade  as  bicarbonate  of  soda. 

The  following  analysis  represents  substantially  the  article  in  controversy : 

Bicarbonate  of  soda 76.12 

Bicarbonate  of  ammonia 2.79 

Chlorate  sodium 11 

Insolubles 28 

Moisture 20.70 


100.00 
While  this  has  not  the  parity  or  strength  of  the  officinal  preparation  as  given  by 

the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia,  it  has  the  character  of  the  bioarbonate  of  soda  made 

in  this  country  by  the  ammonia  process,  and  the  excess  of  moisture  simply  weakens 

its  strength  but  does  not  change  its  character. 
We  find  upon  the  evidence  that  the  merchandise  is  in  fact  and  is  known  in  trade 

as  bicarbonate  of  soda. 
The  assessment  of  duty  under  paragraph  64  is  affirmed. 

Exhibit  B. 

(G.  A.  3030.) 

Crystal  carbonate — not  dutiable  either  as  sal  soda  or  soda  ash. 

[Before  the  United  States  general  appraisers  at  New  York,  April  4, 1895.  In  the  matter  of  the  protest. 
82984  &-3042,  of  J.  L.  &  11.  S.  Riker  against  the  decision  of  the  collector  of  customs  at  New  York  at 
to  the  rate  and  amount  of  duties  chargeable  on  certain  merchandise,  imported  per  Nomadic,  entered 
January  22, 1895.    Opinion  by  Lont,  general  appraiser.] 

We  find— 

(1)  That  Messrs.  J.  L.  &  D.  8.  Riker  imported  into  the  port  of  New  York,  January 
22, 1895,  certain  so-called  crystal  carbonate,  upon  which  duty  was  assessed  at  one- 
fourth  of  1  cent  per  pound,  the  rate  provided  for  soda  ash  in  paragraph  67,  act  of 
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August  28, 1894.    The  importers  claim  it  to  be  dutiable  at  one-eighth  of  a  cent  per 
ponnd  as  sal  soda,  provided  for  in  paragraph  67. 

(2)  That  there  is  a  chemical  salt  sometimes  called  soda  crystal  and  washing  soda, 
which  is  known  commercially  as  sal  soda,  and  another  commercially  known  as 
lodaash. 

(3)  That  the  substance  under  consideration  is  not  commercially  known  by  either 
of  those  designations,  but  is  designated  as  crystal  carbonate,  and  is  an  alkaline 
chemical  salt. 

(4)  That  while  the  chemical  composition  of  crystal  carbonate  is  the  same  as  that 
of  sal  soda,  its  chemical  constitution  differs.  A  comparative  statement  of  an  analysis 
of  sal  soda,  crystal  carbonate,  and  soda  ash  approximately  indicates  the  differences. 


Sal  soda. 

Crystal 
carbonate. 

Soda  ash, 
pure. 

Carbonate of  soda. r TTT. t..,...--t,..t,. ..*...,.. ,.- 

34.22 

.10 

2.54 

.27 

62.84 

81.89 
.18 
.81 
.08 

17.10 

•100 

Sulphate    Of  MM!*   .    .    r        .    .   .    .    r          -        --, r-r -,. rTTT-TT--ITT-,,. 

Water 

*  Commercially  it  contains  a  percentage  of  chlorides,  etc.,  anhydrous. 

Inasmuch  as  these  salts  have  distinct  commercial  designations  and  there  is  a 
special  provision  in  paragraph  60  for  products  or  preparations  known  as  alkalies 
*  •  *  and  chemical  compounds  and  salts,  we  can  not  classify  this  article  by  assim- 
ilation to  either  sal  soda  or  soda  ash,  but  hold  it  dutiable  at  25  per  cent  ad  valorem 
under  paragraph  60. 

The  merchandise  in  question  is  produced  by  the  United  Alkali  Company  at  the 
Gaskell  &  Deacon  Works,  Widnes,  Lancashire,  England. 

The  protest  is  overruled. 

Exhibit  C. — Percentage  of  alkali  and  analysis  of  crystal  carbonate  or 

MONOHYDRATE  OF  SODA,    SESQUI-CARBONATE  OF  SODA,  AND  SAL  SODA. 

Aa  their  value  depends  on  the  amount  of  alkali  which  each  contains,  rather  than 
soy  other  constituent  therein,  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  sal  soda  is  only  half  or  less 
than  one-half  the  value  of  either  of  the  others. 


Crystal  carbonate  or  monob y drate 

Snow  flake  or  eeaqoi-carbonate 

Sal  soda  or  soda  crystals,  not  concentrated,  or  washing 


Alkali 
(Na,0). 


50 
41.15 


21.68 


Carbonate 

soda  (Na, 

Co.). 


85.48 
46.90 


87.07 


Water 
(H,0). 


14.52 
15.93 


62.93 


Bicar- 
bonate of 


84.17 


CAFFEEtfE. 
8TATEXEVT  OP  BR.  LOUIS  SCHAEFER,  OP  MAYWOOD,  N.  J. 

Monday,  December  28, 1896. 

I  submitted  a  written  statement  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
and  I  wish  simply  to  add  that  by  an  increased  duty  on  caffeine,  as  sug- 
gested in  my  statement,  the  revenues  would  be  increased  considerably 
and  the  manufacture  of  the  mentioned  article  would  be  sufficiently 
protected. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Is  it  on  the  free  list  now? 

Dr.  Schaefer.  It  is  entered  at  25  per  cent  duty. 

Mr.  Wheeler.    Dp  you  know  what  number  it  is  on  this  listT 

Dr.  Schaefer.  Oh,  it  is,  under  the  Wilson  tariff,  I  think,  60. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  It  is  entered  as  an  alkaloid! 

Dr.  Schaefer.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  entered  as  an  alkaloid.  It  is  manu- 
factured from  tea  sweepings. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Is  it  manufactured  here! 

Dr.  Schaefer.  I  am  the  first  to  manufacture  it  here  in  this  country. 
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Mr.  Wheeler.  How  long  have  yon  been  manufacturing  it? 

Dr.  Schaefer.  About  a  year. 

Mr.  Payne.  Is  it  manufactured  anywhere  else  in  this  country* 

Dr.  Schaefer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  How  many  hands  have  you  been  employing! 

Dr.  Schaefer.  About  ten  only.  It  is  a  new  plant,  and  I  hope  to  be 
able  to  increase  it. 

Mr.  Payne.  How  much  duty  do  you  ask! 

Dr.  Schaefer.  Twenty-five  per  cent  ad  valorem.  This  makes  some- 
thing like  $1  a  pound.  The  price  of  tbe  article  is  18  shillings  in 
England,  and  it  makes  about  $1;  but,  as  I  suggested  in  my  statement, 
this  is  quite  insufficient  to  protect  the  manufacture  of  the  article  in  a 
sufficient  way. 

Mr.  Payne.  Have  you  filed  a  written  statement! 

Dr.  Schaefer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  In  which  you  go  into  particulars,  do  you,  as  to  the  cost 
abroad  and  the  cost  here! 

Dr.  Schaefer.  I  did  so,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  say  it  is  made  from  the  sweepings  of  tea! 

Dr.  Schaefer.  It  is  made  from  the  tea  sweepings  collected  in  ware- 
houses in  London,  and  I  can  not  enter  them  free  of  duty.  I  can  only 
enter  them  mixed  with  lime,  and  they  have  to  pay  25  per  cent  duty  as 
a  chemical  compound. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  have  to  buy  these  tea  sweepings  abroad! 

Dr.  Schaefer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  can  not  get  them  here! 

Dr.  Schaefer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  do  the  tea  sweepings — the  raw  material — cost  you 
at  your  factory! 

Dr.  Schaefer.  A  ton  costs  about  $60.  It  increases  the  cost  of  manu- 
facture about  50  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Payne.  How  many  pounds  of  the  alkaloid  will  a  ton  of  the 
sweepings  make! 

Dr.  Schaefer.  About  30  pounds. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  is  this  alkaloid  used  for! 

Dr.  Schaefer.  For  the  manufacture  of  mixtures  such  as  bromo 
seltzer,  bromo  caffeine,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Payne.  Headache  medicine! 

Dr.  Schaefer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  used  entirely  for  medicinal  preparations! 
.  Dr.  Schaefer.  Entirely  so. 

Mr.  McMillin.  What  is  the  value  of  the  imported  product! 

Dr.  Schaefer.  Eighteen  shillings  a  pound. 

Mr.  McMillin.  I  mean  what  is  the  aggregate  of  the  importations! 

Dr.  Schaefer.  About  20,000  to  25,000  pounds  a  year. 

Mr.  McMillin.  And  what  is  the  value! 

Dr.  Schaefer.  About  $120,000. 

Mr.  McMillin.  And  you  work  how  many  hands! 

Dr.  Schaefer.  About  ten  now,  but  it  is  a  new  plant. 

Mr.  McMillin.  Yours  is  the  only  establishment  in  the  country! 

Dr.  Schaefer.  Yes;  and  the  first  one. 

Mr.  McMillin.  You  are  working  ten  hands,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  up  this  infant  industry  you  want  the  duty  raised  from  25  to 
what  rate! 

Dr.  Schaefer.  I  suggested  a  specific  duty  of  $2  a  pound. 

Mr.  McMillin.  That  would  be  how  much  ad  valorem  ! 

Dr.  Schaefer.  That  would  be  40  per  cent.     Besides,  under  the 
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circumstances  of  tlie  industry  here,  we  have  to  pay  a  duty  of  25  per  cent 
on  the  tea  sweepings — the  raw  materials.    As  I  suggested  before,  that 
is  a  very  important  point  for  me. 
Mr.  McMlllin.  ^Lre  you  a  native  of  the  United  States? 
Dr.  Schaefer.   I  will  be. 
Mr.  McMimcN.   How  long  have  you  been  here* 
Dr.  Schaefer.  One  year. 
Mr.  MoBtiLX.ii*.   .Ajre  you  naturalized  yetf 
Dr.  Schaefer.   Not  yet. 

Mr.  Payne.  Yon  say  18  shillings  abroad.    Do  you  mean  18  British 
shillingst 
Dr.  8chaefbr.   Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  Well,  that  makes  your  40  per  cent  a  little  nearer  correct. 
Following  is  Dr.  Schaefer's  prepared  statement  as  referred  to  above: 

Maywood,  N.  J.,  December  21, 1896. 
Committee  on  'Ways  and  Means: 

With  reference  to  the  framing  of  a  new  tariff  now  under  considera- 
tion with  your  honorable  committee,  I  take  the  liberty  of  addressing 
your  honor  in  re  Schedule  A,  chemicals,  and  to  advocate  a  specific  duty 
of  $2  per  pound  on  caffeine.    This  proposition  is  based  on  the  following 
reasons: 

Caffeine  is  nsed  to  a  considerable  extent  in  this  country  for  the 
manufacture  of  different  kinds  of  medicines  and  medical  preparations. 
Yearly  consumption,  about  25,000  pounds. 

The  article  was  exclusively  imported  to  this  country  from  England 
and  Germany  up  to  about  a  year  ago,  and  1  am  the  first  one  who  entered 
into  the  manufacture  of  the  same  in  this  country  at  the  end  of  last  year. 

At  present  caffeine  is  protected  by  a  tariff  of  25  per  cent,  which  at 
the  present  price  of  18  shillings  per  pound  in  England  is  equal  to  a 
duty  of  about  $1  per  pound  here. 

With  the  following  lines  I  beg  to  show  that  a  duty  of  $1  per  pound 
on  caffeine  in  the  United  States  is  not  a  sufficient  protection  against 
the  English  and  German  manufacturers. 

Caffeine  is  manufactured  from  tea  sweepings,  which  are  supplied 
from  the  wharves  of  London.  In  England  these  sweepings  are  duty 
free  as  long  as  they  are  rendered  unfit  for  consumption  by  being  denatu- 
ralized by  lime;  therefore  these  tea  sweepings,  mixed  with  lime,  are 
free  of  duty  for  the  English  and  German  manufacturer,  while  they  are 
taxed  with  a  duty  of  25  per  cent  when  imported  to  the  United  States 
as  a  chemical  compound.  This,  on  1  pound  of  caffeine,  makes  an  addi- 
tional cost  of  40  cents  for  the  American  manufacturer  when  compared 
with  the  cost  to  the  foreign  manufacturer. 

Other  additional  expenses  for  the  manufacturer  are: 

Labor,  per  day  in  the  United  States,  $1.50;  in  England  and  Germany, 
about  45  cents.  The  higher  wages  give  an  additional  expense  of  $1.10 
per  pound  of  caffeine  for  the  American  manufacturer. 

Chemicals  used  in  the  manufacture  of  caffeine:  Soda  ash,  caustic 
soda,  sulphuric  acid,  and  animal  charcoal.  Soda  ash  and  caustic  soda 
are  subject  to  an  import  duty  of  one-half  cent  per  pound;  animal  char- 
coal, 25  per  cent  duty.  Sulphuric  acid  is  d  uty  free  under  the  present  tariff. 
In  case  a  duty  should  be  placed  qtl  sulphuric  acid  a  further  increase  of 
the  cost  price  would  result  for  the  American  manufacturer. 

For  the  chemicals  used  in  the  manufacture  of  caffeine  the  American 
manufacturer  incurs  additional  expenses  of  about  50  cents  compared 
with  the  foreign  manufacturer. 

In  adding  up  these  different  items,  40  cents,  $1.10,  and  50  cents,  it  is 
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shown  that  an  import  duty  of  $2  per  pound  on  caffeine  is  necessary  to 
place  the  manufacturer  of  the  article  in  this  country  on  the  same  level 
with  the  foreign  competitor. 

Very  respectftdly,  yours,  Dr.  Louis  Sohaefeb. 


QUININE. 

(Free  list,  paragraph  394.) 

STATEMENT  OF  THOMAS  N.  CUTHBE&T,  REPRESEITCTNG  THE  HEW 
TORE  QUDriHE  AJTO  CHEMICAL  WORSE,  LIMITED. 

Monday,  December  28, 1896. 

Mr.  Cuthbert.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
represent  the  Quinine  and  Chemical  Works  of  the  city  of  New  York,  a 
company  which  is  largely  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  quinine.  We 
propose  to  ask  the  committee  to  strike  quinine  from  the  free  list,  where 
it  now  is,  and  restore  the  duty  of  20  per  cent  which  existed  prior  to 
1890,  or  its  equivalent,  which  will  be  about  5  cents  an  ounce.  I  have 
with  me  some  figures  taken  from  the  report  of  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury which  will  show  the  effect  of  placing  quinine  upon  the  free  list.  In 
the  year  1879  there  was  imported  into  the  United  States  6,389,378 
pounds  of  cinchona  bark,  all  of  which  was  manufactured  into  the  sul- 
phate of  quinine  by  the  American  manufacturer.  In  1880  the  amount 
fell  to  6,013,000  pounds,  in  round  numbers.  In  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30, 1896,  the  amount  had  fallen  to  2,706,006  pounds,  a  little  over 
one-third  the  amount  which  was  imported  and  manufactured  into 
quinine  when  quinine  was  subject  to  a  duty. 

In  the  same  year,  1879,  there  were  imported  into  this  country  228,340 
ounces  of  sulphate  of  quinine  manufactured  abroad.  The  following 
year,  1880,  there  were  imported  into  this  country  416,998  ounces,  or 
about  twice  as  much.  In  1896  there  were  imported  into  this  country 
3,359,818  ounces,  or  about  twelve  times  the  quantity  that  was  imported 
into  this  country  when  quinine  was  subject  to  a  duty.  The  effect  of 
these  changes  has  been  most  disastrous  to  the  native  industry,  and  if 
the  present  state  of  things  continues,  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
the  American  manufacturer  of  quinine  will  have  to  find  some  other 
industry.  In  the  meantime  the  price  of  quinine  has  diminished  from 
•  $2.25  an  ounce  in  1879  and  $2.66  in  1880  to  23£  cents  an  ounce  in  1896. 
Now,  we  do  not  claim  that  great  decrease  in  the  price  has  been  due  to 
the  fact  that  quinine  is  on  the  free  list.  It  would  not  be  frank  to  the 
committee  to  make  any  such  claim  as  that.  It  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we 
obtain  a  much  better  quality  of  bark  than  formerly — a  cultivated  quality 
from  Java  and  the  East  Indies,  which  is  much  richer  than  the  wild 
variety  we  formerly  obtained.  From  the  bark  we  now  use  we  are  able 
to  obtain  something  like  5  per  cent  of  quinia.  Formerly  we  were  lucky 
if  we  could  get  as  much  as  2  per  cent.  The  lower  price  is  also  due  to 
improved  processes  in  manufacture.  But  the  great  decrease  in  the 
importation  of  Peruvian  bark  and  importation  of  the  manufactured 
article  is  due  to  the  fact,  first,  that  it  is  on  the  free  list. 

Now,  as  to  the  reasons  why  the  American  manufacturer  can  not  com- 
pete with  the  European  manufacturer,  to  those  familiar  with  the  facts 
they  are  very  plain.  The  American  manufacturer  has  to  buy  his  bark 
in  the  same  market  with  the  English  and  the  German  manufacturer. 
The  market  of  the  world  is  London,  and  Amsterdam,  in  Holland.  The 
direct  importations  to  this  country  are  comparatively  insignificant. 
Having  bought  our  bark  in  competition  with  the  European  manufacturer, 
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re  have  to  pay  ocean  freightage  upon  it  (and  the  bark  is  a  balky 
article,  and  charged  for  according  to  the  cubic  space  it  occupies)  and 
transport  it  to  this  country;  and  having  brought  it  here  we  have  to  pay 
American  wages  to  American  workingmen  to  manufacture  the  sulphate 
of  quinine.  Our  competitors  in  this  business  buy  their  bark  almost  at 
the  scene  of  manufacture.  They  transport  it  only  a  short  distance, 
from  the  market  to  the  manufacturing  establishment.  They  do  not  pay 
ocean  freight  on  the  bark.  They  employ  German  workingmen  and  pay 
them  the  German  rate  of  wages,  which  is  about  one-half  what  we  pay 
here;  and  when  they  have  manufactured  their  stock  they  send  their 
surplus  here  to  this  country  and  sell  it  at  cost,  and  we  have  to  meet 
the  competition.  The  result  of  this  has  been  most  injurious  to  our 
business.  We  ask  a  restoration  of  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
or  its  equivalent,  which  we  estimate  will  be  about  5  cents  an  ounce. 

As  explaining  the  great  difference  in  freight,  which  tells  against  the 
American  manufacturer,  I  would  say  that  the  bark  yields  but  about 
5  per  cent  of  quinea.  In  other  words,  it  takes  between  6  and  7  pounds 
of  bark,  which  is  light  but  bulky,  to  produce  an  ounce  of  quinine.  An 
ounce  of  quinine  can  be  put  in  a  paper  in  one's  vest  pocket,  and  its 
equivalent  in  the  bark  makes  a  bulky  package  on  which  we  have  to  pay 
freight  per  cubic  foot  of  space  it  occupies.  As  a  result  of  this  great 
advantage  our  foreign  competitors  have,  we  are  slowly  but  surely  being 
crowded  out  of  the  business  of  the  manufacture  of  quinine. 

Now,  if  the  country  is  in  need  of  additional  revenue,  which  seems  to 
he  only  too  evident,  and  it  is  proposed  to  raise  that  revenue  by  a  mod- 
erate increase  of  duties  on  articles  manufactured  abroad,  we  think  we 
are  fully  entitled  to  our  share  of  such  duty  on  what  we  manufacture. 
We  do  not  ask  anything  more  than  what  is  fair,  and  we  do  not  expect 
anything  less  than  that.  We  submit  that  what  we  ask  is  only  a  reason-. 
able  and  fair  duty,  which  will  not  be  a  burden  on  the  consumer. 

Perhaps  an  illustration  showing  it  is  not  a  burden  on  the  consumer 
may  interest  the  committee.  The  commonest  form  in  which  sulphate 
of  quinine  is  sold  to  the  public  is  in  the  shape  of  2  grain  pills. 
These  are  sold  usually  in  small  bottles  containing  100  2-gram  pills,  and 
these  bottles  can  be  bought  at  any  of  the  large  department  stores  in 
New  York  City,  and  at  some  of  the  larger  drug  stores,  as  low  as  17  or 
18  cents  per  100  pills.  The  wholesale  price  to  the  dealer  is  12  to  14 
cents  per  100.  The  dealer  who  buys  them  that  way  and  sells  them  gets 
his  pills  7  or  8  for  a  cent  and  makes  a  profit  of  3  or  4  cents  a  hundred 
selling  them  that  way.  But  if  any  gentleman  of  this  committee  on 
leaving  this  room  will  stop  at  the  first  apothecary  shop  and  purchase 
10  or  20  of  these  pills  he  will  have  to  pay  25  cents  for  the  10  and  40 
or  50  cents  for  the  20.  The  dealer  has  bought  these  pills  6  or  7  for  one 
cent  and  charges  about  2£  cents  apiece  for  them.  Now,  if  this  increased 
duty  is  put  on,  the  druggist  will  probably  get  5  or  6  of  these  pills  for 
a  cent  and  he  can  readily  afford  to  sell  them  to  the  public  as  before. 
In  other  words,  the  increased  price  will  be  paid  by  the  retail  dealer 
and  not  by  the  consumer. 

I  will  supplement  what  I  have  said  with  a  written  statement. 

Mr.  Evans.  What  was  the  duty  on  quinine  before? 

Mr.  Outhbbbt.  Twenty  per  cent  ad  valorem,  down  to  June,  1879. 

Mr.  Evans.  And  this  5  cents  would  be  equivalent  to  20  per  cent  now  ! 

Mr.  Ctjthbbbt.  Yes,  sir;  this  would  be  equivalent  to  20  per  cent. 
The  market  price  to-day  is  quoted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  at 
23£  cents.    It  ranges  from  that  to  25  cents. 

Mr.  Evans.  How  many  concerns  are  there  in  the  United  States 
manufacturing  quinine  T 
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Mr.  Outhbert.  I  know  of  only  one  large  concern  besides  our  own 
manufacturing  quinine,  and  that  is  Powers,  Weightman  &  Co.,  of 
Philadelphia,  and  I  believe  there  are  no  others. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  From  1880  to  1890,  did  your  business  increase  or 
decrease  1 

Mr.  Outhbert.  It  was  steadily  decreasing. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  speak  of  the  number  of  ounces  manufactured  and 
sold,  not  of  the  amount  you  received  for  your  goods. 

Mr.  Outhbert.  The  number  of  ounces  has  steadily  decreased. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  From  1880  to  the  present  time! 

Mr.  Outhbert.  Yes,  sir;  from  1880  to  the  present  time. 

Mr.  McMillin.  What  was  the  sale  in  1880 T 

Mr.  Outhbert.  In  the  United  States! 

Mr.  McMillin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Outhbert.  I  can  not  say. 

Mr.  McMillin.  What  this  year! 

Mr.  Outhbert.  I  can  not  give  the  exact  figures.  I  will  furnish  them 
in  the  statement  I  am  to  hand  in. 

Mr.  McMillin.  I  will  get  you  to  state  whether  or  not,  prior  to  the 
placing  of  quinine  on  the  free  list  Powers  &  Weightman  and  one  or 
two  other  concerns  in  this  country  did  not  have  absolute  control  of  the 
market  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Outhbert.  I  could  not  answer  that  positively,  sir,  except  I  per- 
ceive by  this  list  that  for  four  years  prior  to  1880  there  was  considerable 
sulphate  of  quinine  imported  into  this  country. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BY  MB.  CUTHBERT. 

New  York,  January  2,  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  some  figures  from  the  report  of  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  Washington,  and  to  give  you  the  following  data, 
which  you  may  not  have  at  hand,  for  ready  reference: 

SULPHATE  OF  QUININE. 


Year. 

Imports 

into  United 

States. 

1896 

1 

Ounces. 

3, 359, 818 

1, 308, 959 

2, 141, 130 

3,027.819 

2,686,677 

3, 079,  000 

2, 990,  239 

2, 825,  008 

1, 603,  936 

2, 180, 157 

1,251,556 

1, 390, 126 

1,263,732 

1, 055,  764 

794,  495 

408, 851 

416, 998 

228,348 

17,549 

75,804 

22,746 

1895 

1894 

1893 

1892 

1891 

1890 

1889 

1888 

1887 

1886 

1885 

1884 

1883 

1882 

1881 

1880 

1879 

1878 

1877 

1876 

Average 
value  per 
ounce  as 
entered  at 
custom- 
house. 


$0,235 
.25 
.219 
.18 
.202 

.•:6i 

.297 

.325 

.405 

.50 

.71 

.93 

1.27 

1.71 

1.06 

2.57 

2.66 

2.75 

2.90 

1.81 

1.37 


Duty. 


Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Made  free  June,  1879. 

20  per  cent. 

20  per  cent. 

20  per  cent. 
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To  say  that  tbe  duty  of  20  per  cent  imposed  on  foreign  quinine  by 
the  tariff  of  the  United  States  previous  to  1879  has  any  bearing  on 
these  quotations  is  to  misstate  facts,  as  the  price  advanced  and  remained 
higher  for  five  years  after  the  duty  was  removed  than  it  had  been  in 
1876-77,  when  there  was  a  duty  of  20  per  cent. 


CINCHONA  BARK. 


Year. 

Import*  into 
United 
States. 

Average 
value  per 
poondaa 
entered  at 
custom- 
house. 

Duty. 

1896 

Pound*. 
2, 706, 006 
2,012,399 
2,302,224 
2,374,042 
8,424, 841 
2,672,364 
2,838,306 
2, 878, 184 
2, 801, 457 
4,787,311 
4.447,082 
3. 559, 601 
2,588,307 
8,639,315 
5,010,547 
4, 219, 403 
6,013,877 
6, 389. 378 
4, 826, 290 
1,760,446 
5,280,159 

$0.0614 
.0610 
.057 
.083 
.088 
.113 
.099 
.128 
.133 
.155 
.202 
.257 
.272 
.330 
.368 
.438 
.279 
.328 
.295 

Free. 

1895 

Free. 

ItSH 

Free. 

1893 

Free. 

1892 

Free. 

1881 

Free. 

18S0 

Free. 

1889 

Free. 

1888 

Free. 

1m4? 

Free. 

1886 

Free. 

18*5 

Free. 

ISfti 

Free. 

1KS3 > 

Free. 

1JMT2 

Free. 

1881 

Free. 

1880 

Free. 

1879 

Free. 

1878 

Free. 

1877 

.252    1  Free. 

1876 

.209    !  Free. 

As  quinine,  the  world  over,  dropped  from  one-third  to  one-fourth 
the  price  between  the  years  1877  and  1887,  English,  French,  German, 
Italian,  and  all  other  manufacturers,  irrespective  of  locality,  lowering 
their  figures  gradually  and  synchronously,  it  follows  logically  that  the 
controlling  influence  must  have  been  one  and  the  same.  The  uniform 
low  prices  of  quinine  ruling  during  recent  years  have  been  effected  by 
the  reduced  cost  of  cinchona  bark,  the  crude  material  employed.  The 
reduction  in  the  price  of  bark  was  caused  solely  by  the  largely 
increased  supplies,  brought  about  by  the  action  of  the  British  and 
Dutch  Governments,  by  cultivating  cinchona  trees  in  India  and  Java. 
Formerly  all  cinchona  bark  came  from  South  America,  where  the  trees 
were  not  under  any  systematic  cultivation. 

While  supplies  of  bark  are  plenty,  this  country  will  be  flooded  with 
quinine,  the  surplus  product  of  foreign  factories  who  enter  this  manu- 
factured product  free  of  any  duty  whatsoever.  The  domestic  manu- 
facturers pay  taxes  to  their  Government,  the  foreign  quinine  maker 
not  a  cent.  Even  the  tins,  wrappers,  labels,  and  cases  containing  the 
quinine  come  in  free.  Skilled  labor  must  be  employed  for  making  fine 
chemicals,  and  wages  are  very  high  here,  while  in  Germany  money 
prizi38  are  offered  to  chemical  students  by  the  Government,  and  a  large 
force  of  well-trained  chemists  is  always  available.  The  European 
manufacturers  have  advantages  in  cheaper  freights  and  have  not  only 
the  home  markets  to  supply,  but  ship  to  North  and  South  America, 
also  to  the  East,  including  China  and  Japan,  besides  Africa  and 
Australia. 

Reviewing  the  years  since  quinine  was  allowed  to  come  into  the 
country  untaxed,  we  find  that  one  firm  was  ruined  and  passed  out  of 
existence,  two  others  finally  gave  it  up,  and  our  own  has  been  kept 
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alive  only  by  a  change  of  policy  and  by  introducing  new  articles.  Our 
corporation  has  never  paid  bat  one  small  dividend,  and  lost  several 
hundred  thousand  dollars  in  vain  efforts  to  carry  on  the  quinine 
business. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Government  is  in  need  of  revenue,  we  ask  that  para- 
graph 601,  law  1894,  be  taken  from  free  list  and  that  a  duty  of  20  per 
cent,  or,  say,  5  cents  per  ounce,  be  imposed  on  quinine,  sulphate  of,  and 
all  alkaloids  and  salts  of  cinchona  bark. 

On  an  article  selling  at  $0.18  per  ounce,  the  usual  dose  being  not 
more  than  10  grains,  with  437  £  grains  to  the  ounce,  it  can  not  be  held 
that  the  tax  would  be  felt  by  the  consumer. 

The  New  Yobk  Quinine  and  Chemical  Works,  Limited, 

Thomas  N.  Otjthbert,  Director. 


STATEMENT  OF  ME.  ALEX.  H.  JONES,  OP  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Monday,  December  J28}  1896. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  can  speak  for  Powers  &  Weightman.  They  were  among 
the  first  manufacturers  in  this  country.  They  and  Eosengardner  Sons, 
of  Philadelphia,  both  commenced  to  make  sulphate  of  quinine  almost 
immediately  after  its  discovery,  and  they  had  the  preference  in  this 
country.  Those  two  manufacturers  sold,  as  you  can  readily  understand 
by  looking  at  the  list  of  importations,  almost  all  the  quinine  sold  in  the 
United  States.  The  20  per  cent  duty  we  had  enabled  us  to  compete 
very  successfully.  I  should  say,  however,  that  at  first  the  French  had 
the  preference.  After  awhile  the  Americans  could  get  about  one-half — 
a  dealer  would  take  one-half  the  French  article  and  one-half  the 
American  article.   .  _     .    ^ 

At  first,  indeed,  the  preference  was  so  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  French 
that  American  manufacturers  put  French  labels  on  their  bottles,  not 
because  it  was  made  in  France  or  anything  of  that  kind.  Then  the 
preference  came  for  the  American  product,  and  1879,  when  the  duty 
was  taken  off,  marked  the  time  of  the  beginning  of  the  decline  in  the 
sales  of  our  concern.  We  have  steadily  maintained  the  manufacture 
of  quinine,  and  we  propose  to  do  so  just  as  long  as  Mr.  Weightman  is 
living.  He  is  an  old  gentleman,  83  years  of  age,  and  he  has  been  in 
the  business  since  he  was  a  youth  of  18  and  feels  a  great  deal  of  pride 
in  maintaining  this  industry,  and  he  will  do  it,  probably,  regardless  of 
profit.  The  statement  of  Mr.  Cuthbert  I  can  indorse  as  far  as  he  has 
gone. 

Mr.  McMillin.  Did  not  Powers  &  Weightman  and  those  associated 
with  them  in  the  control  of  the  market  control  substantially  the 
American  market  prior  to  the  reduction  of  the  duty! 

Mr.  Jones.  Only  in  the  way  1  tell  you. 

Mr.  MoMillin.  They  did  not  enter  into  contracts  with  wholesale 
druggists  for  the  sale  of  quinine,  and  fix  the  rates  at  which  the  sales 
were  to  be  made  T 

Mr.  Jones.  To  fix  the  rate  at  which  the  druggists  would  sell  the 
goods? 

Mr.  McMillin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jones.  No,  sir;  we  have  never  done  that. 

Mr.  McMillin.  That  was  reported  to  have  been  done  at  the  time 
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Mr.  Jokes.  There  have  been  made  a  great  many  statements  that 
are  not  true.  We  do  not  do  it  to-day  on  any  article  we  manufacture. 
We  don't  say  to  our  customers,  "You  must  hold  those  goods  at  certain 
prices."  We,  and  Eosengardner  &  Sods,  had  the  control  of  this  market, 
as  I  have  said,  by  having  made  this  product  from  almost  the  discovery 
of  the  article,  and  still  continue  to  make  it,  furnishing  an  excellent 
article,  as  everybody  knows,  and  we  had  the  preference  of  the  American 
public  and  the  wholesale  druggists. 

Mr.  McMillin.  How  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  whereas  the 
price  was  $2.75  an  ounce  when  the  tariff  was  reduced,  it  is  23  cents  an 
ounce  now? 

Mr.  Jones.  That  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  price  of  the 
crude  material  has  decreased,  and  if  I  were  to  give  you  a  statement 
you  could  see  this,  but  I  am  sure  you  will  rely  on  what  I  tell  you.  I 
could  give  you  the  unit  of  value — what  bark  was  worth  a  pound  which 
contained  1  per  cent  of  quinia — what  it  was  in  1876, 1877, 1878,  com- 
ing down  to  the  present  time.  You  probably  know  that  the  cinchona 
bark,  from  which  quinine  is  made,  came  originally  from  South  America? 

Mr.  McMillin.  I  remember. 

Mr.  Jones.  And  you  know  it  was  crude  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 
The  trees  were  stripped  and  destroyed,  and  it  was  the  British  Govern- 
ment and  the  Dutch  Government,  more  especially  the  British  Govern- 
ment, way  back  probably  thirty  years  ago,  which  introduced  into  the 
East  Indies  the  seeds  and  cuttings,  at  great  risk,  from  South  America. 
The  low  price  of  sulphate  of  quinine  to-day  is  not  due  to  putting  the 
article  on  the  free  list.  It  is  due  to  the  very  successful  efforts  of  the 
British  Government  more  than  anything  else.  It  is  now  the  cultivated 
bark  that  comes  from  the  East  Indies,  from  Ceylon,  and  from  Java. 
That  cultivated  bark  is  now  very  low  in  price,  and  the  low  price  of  the 
cinchona  bark  of  course  influences  the  price  of  the  manufactured 
article.    If  you  want  statements  of  fact,  those  can  all  be  sustained. 

Mr.  McMillin.  Can  you  give  me  the  information  I  sought  from  Mr. 
Cathbert  as  to  the  amount  of  quinine  that  was  produced  by  Powers  & 
Weightman  prior  to  and  at  the  time  of  the  removal  of  the  duty  and 
afterwards,  and  the  amount  produced  by  them  now? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  would  prefer  not  to  make  a  public  statement  of  that 
sort;  but  I  can  tell  you  this,  that  in  the  nature  of  things  our  business 
should  have  been  increased  and  we  should  be  selling  much  more  today 
than  in  1878  or  1879,  but  we  are  not  selling  as  much  quinine  to-day,  I 
think,  as  we  were  in  1878.  As  the  country  has  increased  in  population, 
naturally  we  should  be  selling  more. 

Mr.  McMillin.  Have  or  have  not  other  concerns  begun  the  manu- 
facture of  it  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Jones.  The  only  concern  that  has  begun  the  manufacture  of 
quinine  in  the  United  States  is  the  house  Mr.  Outhbert  is  in.  Origin- 
ally it  was  Powers  &  Weightman — two  distinct  houses  for  the  manu- 
facture of  this  article — and  then  C.  T.  White;  and  that  concern  failed 
and  Keysby  &  Mason  started,  and  they  after  awhile  stopped  the  manu- 
facture of  the  article,  and  the  next  concern  was  the  New  York  Chemi- 
cal Works.  I  think  there  are  only  these  two  concerns  in  the  country 
today  manufacturing  quinine— Powers  &  Weightman  and  the  New 
York  Chemical  Company. 

Mr.  McMillin.  There  were  few  at  the  time  the  duty  was  on. 

Mr.  Jones.  There  were  never  many. 

Mr.  McMillin.  I  remember  the  time  the  duty  was  removed  on  motion 
of  McKenzie,  of  Kentucky,  now  minister  to  Peru,  that  it  was  predicted 
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it  would  close  the  manufacturing  concerns  making  this  in  the  United 
States.    That  you  say  it  has  not  done. 

Mr.  Jones.  You  are  perfectly  right.  It  was  so  stated,  and  it  was 
so  thought,  and  I  thought  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  ability  and  disposi- 
tion of  Mr.  Weightman,  who  is  a  man  of  means,  constantly  in  business 
for  many  years — and  this  is  only  one  of  the  many  articles  we  have 
made — I  think  if  it  had  not  been  for  his  determination  the  industry 
would  have  been  blotted  out  entirely. 

Mr.  McMillin.  American  industry  and  resolution  are  equal  to  almost 
every  emergency,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Jones.  That  is  true;  it  is  equal  to  a  great  deal,  but  I  think  you 
will  admit  there  is  some  limitation.  Now,  there  was  a  gentleman  once 
in  our  counting  house,  and  as  some  of  the  girls  went  from  our  place  I 
said  to  him,  "How  well  dressed  those  girls  are."  He  said,  "Yes." 
"What  wages  do  you  suppose  we  give  them!"  said  I.  He  said  he 
didn't  know,  and  I  told  him  $5  or  $6  a  week.  He  was  interested  in 
quinine,  and  1  said  to  him,  "What  wages  do  you  givet"  And  he  told 
me  that  where  this  quinine  was  made  in  Germany  they  were  able  in 
the  winter  time  to  get  the  women's  work  ft)*  about  12  cents  a  day. 

In  the  summer  time  they  work  in  the  fields  and  in  the  winter  time 
they  work  in  the  factories.  We  give  our  girls  who  put  up  the  bottles 
$5  or  $6  a  week.  Then,  talking  about  the  wages  of  men,  "  We  give 
$12  a  week,"  I  said;  and  he  told  me  that  tbey  gave— if  my  memory 
serves  me  right — about  2  marks  a  day;  say,  50  cents,  or  something  like 
that. 

Now,  American  energy  will  count  for  a  great  deal,  but  when  it  comes 
to  12£  cents  against  a  dollar  and  a  half  or  a  dollar  you  can  figure  that 
up  about  as  well  as  anybody  I  know  of.    [Laughter.) 

Mr.  McMillin.  Have  you  any  objection  to  filing  with  the  committee 
a  statement  of  what  the  production  of  your  firm  was  prior  to  the 
removal  of  the  duty  and  what  it  has  been  since  the  removal  of  that 
duty? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  don't  think  we  have  any  objection,  providing  it  is  for 
the  use  of  the  committee  simply. 

Mr.  McMillin.  I  have  no  desire  to  make  it  public  at  all. 

Mr.  Jones.  You  shall  have  it,  sir. 

Mr.  Cuthbert.  I  would  simply  add  that  if  we  did  not  have  other 
articles  which  we  manufacture  besides  the  one  in  question  we  would 
long  since  have  ceased  to  manufacture  sulphate  of  quinine.  There  is 
no  money  in  it  at  present  prices. 

Mr.  Evans  (to  Mr.  Jones).  Do  you  know  how  many  concerns  in 
Europe  manufactured  quinine  in  1878! 

Mr.  Jones.  I  can  not  tell  you  just  now,  but  1  did  know,  and  1  can 
ascertain  and  give  you  those  figures. 

Mr.  Evans.  And  give  us  how  many  now  manufacture  it. 

ADDITIONAL  STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BY  MR.  JONES. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  are  manufacturing  chemists,  successors  in  business  of  Messrs. 
Farr  &  Kunzi,  established  in  Philadelphia  in  1818.  The  business  has 
been  prosecuted  without  interruption  for  a  period  of  nearly  seventy- 
nine  years.  As  manufacturing  chemists  we  are  interested  in  Schedule 
A  of  the  act  imposing  customs  duties  on  chemicals,  etc.  In  suggesting 
rates,  we  have  named  such  as  seem  to  us  to  be  only  reasonable  and 
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proper.  In  no  case  have  we  asked  for  excessive  protection.  We  can 
but  be  mindful  of  the  great  disparity  between  wages  and  general 
expenses  of  conducting  business  paid  in  this  country  and  in  Europe, 
especially  Germany,  where  wages  are  extremely  low,  from  which  coun- 
try are  sent  vast  quantities  of  fine  chemicals  to  the  United  States — 
far  more  than  for  any  other  part  of  Europe— and  to  which  country  no 
chemicals  made  here  can  be  sent  to  be  sold  in  competition.    - 

Another  competitor,  having  still  cheaper  labor,  has  appeared  within 
the  past  few  years,  namely,  Japan.  The  Japanese  are  able  to  make 
chemicals  to  quite  a  considerable  extent,  and  have  sent  large  lots  of 
refined  camphor,  iodine  resublimed,  preparations  of  iodine,  etc.,  to  this 
country,  selling  the  same  at  lower  prices  than  American  manufacturers 
can  afford  to  name.  It  is  to  countervail  or  compensate  for  the  great 
difference  in  wages  and  general  expenses  of  conducting  business  that 
the  duties  suggested  by  us  are  named. 

Restricting  our  suggestions  and  remarks  to  such  articles  as  are  of 
special  interest  to  us  we  respectfully  name  the  following  rates: 

Acid,  chromic,  proposed  rate,  9  cents  per  pound.  The  difference  in 
wages  justifies  this  duty;  1894  rate,  4  cents  per  pound;  1890  rate,  6 
cents  per  pound. 

Acid,  citric,  proposed  rate,  8  cents  per  pound;  1894  rate,  25  per  cent 
ad  valorem ;  1890  rate,  10  cents  per  pound.  Based  upon  average  prices 
in  Europe,  obtained  by  reviewing  figures  for  a  number  of  years,  8  cents 
per  pound  converted  into  ad  valorem  gives  a  moderate  per  cent  only. 

We  were  the  first  to  manufacture  citric  acid  in  the  United  States. 
The  Elliott  Cresson  gold  medal  was  awarded  to  us  May  12, 1875,  "for 
the  introduction  of  an  industry  new  in  the  United  States  and  perfection 
of  result  in  the  product  obtained  in  the  manufacture  of  citric  acid." 
(Franklin  Institute.) 

Acid,  sulphuric,  or  oil  of  vitriol,  proposed  rate,  one-fourth  cent  per 
pound;  1894,  free,  with  qualifying  clause;  1890  rate,  one-fourth  cent 
per  pound. 

Acid,  gallic,  proposed  rate  10  cents  per  pound.  Now  admitted  free 
under  general  clause  363.  Acids  used  for  medicinal,  chemical,  or  manu- 
facturing purposes,  n.  o.  p.  f.  German  gallic  acid  is  imported  quite 
largely.  It  is  not  equal  to  the  American,  but  interferes  with  the  sale 
of  the  home  product  notwithstanding. 

Acids,  mineral,  such  as  muriatic  acid,  nitric  acid,  sulphuric  acid, 
when  chemically  pure,  3  cents  per  pound.  Now  free  under  clause  363, 
cited  above. 

Acid,  tannic,  or  tannin,  proposed  rate,  60  cents  per  pound ;  1894  rate, 
60  cents  per  pound ;  1890  rate,  75  cents  per  pound. 

Acid,  tartaric,  proposed  rate,  7  cents  per  pound;  1894  rate,  20  per 
cent  ad  valorem;  1890  rate,  10  cents  per  pound. 

Alcoholic  perfumery,  including  cologne  water  and  other  toilet  waters, 
and  alcoholic  compounds,  n.  o.  p.  f.,  proposed  rate,  $2  per  gallon  and 
50  per  cent  ad  valorem,  as  now. 

Alum,  crystals  and  ground,  alum  cake,  patent  alum,  sulphate  of 
alumina,  and  aluminous  cake,  proposed  rate,  one-half  cent  per  pound; 
1894  rate,  four-tenths  cent  per  pound;  1890  rate,  six-tenths  cent  per 
pound. 

Ammonia,  sulphate  of,  proposed  rate,  one- third  cent  per  pound; 
1894  rate,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem;  1890  rate,  one-half  cent  per  pound. 

Blue  vitriol,  or  sulphate  of  copper,  proposed  rate,  1  cent  per  pound; 
1894,  free;  1890  rate,  2  cents  per  pound. 
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Chloroform,  proposed  rate,  25  cents  per  pound;  1894  rate,  25  cents 
per  pound;  1890  rate,  25  cents  per  pound. 

Collodion,  proposed  rate,  40  cents  per  pound;  1894  rate,  40  cents  per 
pound;  1890  rate,  50  cents  per  pound. 

Copperas,  or  sulphate  of  iron,  proposed  rate,  one-fifth  cent  per  pound; 
1894,  free;  1890  rate,  three-tenths  cent  per  pound. 

Drugs,  such  as  barks,  beans,  berries,  etc.,  when  advanced  in  value 
or  condition  by  refining  or  grinding,  etc.,  n.  o.  p.  f.,  10  per  cent  ad 
valorem  as  now.  A  specific  rate  of  duty  can  not  be  made  to  apply.  A 
drag-net  clause,  such  as  this,  covers  a  multitude  of  articles,  too  numer- 
ous to  mention  in  detail,  and  varying  greatly  in  value.  An  ad  valorem 
rate  can  not  be  avoided. 

Ether,  sulphuric,  proposed  rate,  40  cents  per  pound;  1894  rate,  40 
cents  per  pound;  1890  rate,  40  cents  per  pound. 

Ether,  spirits  nitrous  (alcoholic  preparation),  proposed  rate,  25  cents 
per  pound;  1894  rate,  25  cents  per  pound;  1890  rate,  25  cents  per 
pound. 

Ethers:  Fruit  ethers,  oils,  or  essences  (alcoholic  preparations),  pro- 
posed rate,  $2  per  pound;  1894  rate,  $2.50  per  pound;  1890  rate,  $2  per 
pound. 

Ethers  of  all  kinds,  n.  o.  p.  f.,  proposed  rate,  $1  per  pound;  1894  rate, 
$1  per  pound;  1890  rate,  $1  per  pound. 

Glycerin,  crude,  not  purified, proposed  rate,  1  cent  per  pound;  1894 
rate,  1  cent  per  pound;  1890  rate,  If  cents  per  pound. 

Glycerin,  refined,  proposed  rate,  3  cents  per  pound;  1894  rate,  3  cents 
per  pound;  1890  rate,  4£  cents  per  pound. 

Iodine,  resublimed,  proposed  rate,  20  cents  per  pound;  1894,  free; 
1890  rate,  30  cents  per  pound.  This  preparation  should  certainly  be 
dutiable.  Japanese  resublimed  iodine  is  now  sent  here.  The  question 
is  Japanese  against  American  labor  and  wages. 

Iodoform  (a  preparation  of  iodine),  proposed  rate,  $1  per  pound; 
1894  rate,  $1  per  pound ;  1890  rate,  $1.50  per  pound.  The  same  remarks 
as  to  Japanese  labor  and  wages  apply  here. 

Magnesia,  calcined,  proposed  rate,  7  cents  per  pound;  1894  rate,  7 
cents  per  pound ;  1890  rate,  8  cents  per  pound. 

Magnesia,  sulphate,  or  epsom  salt,  proposed  rate,  one-fifth  cent  per 

pound;  1894  rate,  one-fifth  cent  per  pound;  1890  rate,  three-tenths  cent 

per  pound. 

f     Morphia  or  morphine  and  all  salts  thereof,  proposed  rate,  50  cents 

f  per  ounce;  1894  rate,  50  cents  per  ounce;  1890  rate, 50  cents  per  ounce. 

I  Morphine  is  made  from  gum  opium,  and  gum  opium  comes  mainly  from 

Turkey — some  comes  from  Persia  (none  comes  to  this  country  from  the 

East  Indies  or  China).    Opium  fluctuates  very  much  in  price,  being 

influenced  largely  by  the  extent  of  the  crop,  which  varies  greatly.    A 

large  crop  means  low  prices  and  a  small  crop  high  prices.    Of  course, 

manufacturers  of  morphine  have  no  control  over  the  opium  crops,  e.  g. 

the  same  grade  of  opium  that  sold  at  8  shillings  and  5  pence  per  pound 

November,  1896,  sold  at  12  shillings  and  9  pence  per  pound  May,  1893. 

Morphia  or  morphine  and  the  various  salts  thereof  are  manufactured 
in  this  country  quite  largely,  and  are  of  undoubted  purity  and  general 
excellence.  Fifty  cents  per  ounce  has  been  regarded  as  a  fair  rate  of 
duty,  based  upon  average  price  of  opium,  by  all  preceding  Ways  and 
Means  Committees,  and  Mr.  Clifton  B.  Breckinridge  and  others  looked 
into  the  matter  closely. 

Oil,  fusel,  or  amylic  alcohol,  proposed  rate,  10  per  cent  ad  valorem; 
1894  rate,  10  per  cent  ad  valorem;  1890  rate,  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
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Opium,  aq.  ext.  of,  for  medicinal  use,  and  tincture  of,  as  laudanum, 
and  all  other  liquid  preparations  of  opium,  n.  o.  p.  f.,  20  per  cent  ad 
valorem;  1894  rate,  40  per  cent  ad  valorem;  1890  rate,  20  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

Opium,  containing  less  than  9  per  cent  of  morphine,  and  opium  pre- 
pared for  smoking,  proposed  rate,  $6  per  pound;  1894  rate,  $6  per 
pound;  1890  rate,  $12  per  pound. 

POTASH. 

Bichromate  and  chromate,  proposed  rate,  3  cents  per  pound;  1894* 
rate,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem;  1890  rate,  3  cents  per  pound. 

Caustic,1  or  hydrate  of  (when  refined),  in  sticks  or  rolls,  proposed 
rate,  5  cents  per  pound;  1894,  free;  1890, 1  cent  per  pound. 

Cyanide,  proposed  rate,  10  cents  per  pound. 

Hydriodate,  iodide,  and  iodate,  proposed  rate,  25  cents  per  pound; 
1894  rate,  25  cents  per  pound ;  1890  rate,  50  cents  per  pound. 

Prussiate  of,  red,  proposed  rate,  10  cents  per  pound;  1894  rate,  25 
per  cent;  1890  rate,  10  cents  per  pound. 

Prussiate  of,  yellow,  proposed  rate,  5  cents  per  pound;  1894  rate, 25 
per  cent;  1890  rate,  5  cents  per  pound. 

PREPARATIONS. 

All  medicinal  preparations,  including  medicinal  proprietary  prepara- 
tions of  which  alcohol  is  a  component  part,  or  in  the  preparation  of 
which  alcohol  is  used,  including  also  medicinal  coal-tar  preparations, 
50  cents  per  pound:  Provided,  That  no  such  preparation  shall  pay  less 
than  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  as  now. 

All  medicinal  preparations,  including  medicinal  proprietary  prepara- 
tions of  which  alcohol  is  _^t  a  component  part,  and  n.  o.  p.  f.,  proposed 
rate,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem;  1894  rate,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem;  1890 
rate,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Calomel  and  other  mercurial  medicinal  preparations,  proposed  rate, 
30 per  cent  ad  valorem;  1894  rate,  25  ^or  cent  ad  valorem;  1890  rate, 
35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Products  or  preparations  known  as  alkalies,  alkaloids,  distilled  oils, 
essential  oils,  expressed  oils,  rendered  oils,  and  all  combinations  of  the 
foregoing,  and  all  chemical  compounds  and  salts,  n.  o.  p.  f.,  propr"--3 
rate,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem;  1894  rate,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem;  1890 
rate,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Begarding  this  clause  we  desire  to  say 
that  it  is  one  of  very  great  consequence  to  American  manufacturers  of 
fine  chemicals.  The  number  of  fine  chemicals  made  is  very  consider- 
able; the  number  specified  very  few;  consequently  this  drag-net  clause 
means  25  per  cent  on  all  unenumerated  chemicals,  and  this  practically 
means  that  fine  chemicals  shall  have  25  per  cent — not  more — as  a  rule. 
We  regard  25  per  ceut  as  very  reasonable.  Iu  1888  the  chemical  sched- 
ule was  referred  to  us,  and  we  endeavored  to  assist  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  Mr.  Clifton  B.  Breckinridge  gave  special  attention 
to  this  clause  and  had  the  rate  fixed  at  25  per  cent.  He  was  good 
enough  to  acknowledge  our  assistance  and  to  refer  to  us  very  kindly  in 

1  An  entirely  different  article  from  ordinary  commercial  caustic  potash. 
T  H 10 
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a  speech  (1888),  which,  of  course,  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record, 
and  can  readily  be  referred  to  should  you  desire  to  do  so. 

QUINIA,  OB  QUININE,  AND  ALL  SALTS  THEREOF,  INCLUDING  SUL- 
PHATE, AND  ALL  OTHER  ALKALOIDS  OF  THE  CINCHONA  BARKS 
AND  ALL  SALTS   THEREOF. 

Before  entering  into  the  consideration  of  a  duty  on  quinine,  we  desire 
to  say  that  there  are  four  important  alkaloids  found  in  cinchona  bark, 
namely,  quinidine,  quinine,  cinchonidine,  cinchonine.  They  are  all  of 
great  value  in  the  treatment  of  fever.  Experiments  have  shown  quini- 
dine, ratio  of  failure  per  1,000  cases  treated,  6;  quinine,  ratio  of  failure 
per  1,000  cases  treated,  7;  cinchonidine,  ratio  of  failure  per  1,000  cases 
treated,  10 ;  cinchonine,  ratio  of  failure  per  l,000cases  treated,  23.  These 
experiments  were  conducted  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Howards, 
of  the  celebrated  firm  of  Howards  &  Sons,  London  (manufacturing 
chemists).  We  give  you  this  point  that  you  may  know  that  quinine  is 
not  the  only  valuable  alkaloid  contained  in  cinchona  bark.  Quinine  has 
been  preferred,  although  quinidine  was  found  by  Mr.  Howards  to  be 
more  effective.  There  is  considerable  demand  for  quinidine  for  certain 
preparations,  but  the  rule  is  quinine.  Cinchonidine  and  cinchonine  are 
both  effective.  They  are  very  cheap,  the  last  named  selling  at  about  5 
cents  per  ounce,  in  a  large  way  for  sulphate.  We  term  them  the  "  cheaper 
alkaloids  of  cinchona  bark,"  when  speaking  of  them  as  a  class.  The 
duty  removed  by  act  of  1879  was  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Now  20  per 
cent  is  not  regarded  as  a  high  rate  of  duty,  if  our  tariff  acts  can  be 
taken  as  an  indication.  We  were  selected  for  special  legislation  and 
seemingly  punished  for  having  brought- to  perfection  an  industry  ot 
great  importance;  and  for  being  able  to  supply  the  home  market,  to  a 
very  great  extent  at  least  (and  this  under  a  20-per  cent  duty),  the  20 
per  cent  was  struck  out,  while  far  higher  rates  were  accorded  to  all  other 
manufacturers,  as  is  a  fact  well  known.  So  conspicuous  was  the  zeal 
to  hurry  legislation  that  the  crude  material  remained  dutiable  at  10  per 
cent,  while  the  finished  product  was  given  free  entry. 

The  bark  used  came  largely  from  the  East  Indies.  It  was  bought  in 
Europe.  It  had  to  be  so  bought,  and  10  per  cent  was  imposed  under 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  discriminating  duty  clause  on  all  bark  pro 
duced  in  the  East  Indies  bought  at  the  London  or  Amsterdam  bark 
sales.  The  duty  was  removed  from  quinine  in  July  1,  1879.  The  10 
per  cent  Cape  of  Good  Hope  discriminating  duty  clause  was  repealed 
in  May  6, 1882,  to  go  into  effect  January  1, 1883.  We  would  direct 
attention  to  this  point  particularly.  Quinine  was  made  free  July  1, 
1879,  to  go  into  immediate  effect.  The  bark  from  which  it  was  made, 
if  of  East  Indies  growth,  bought  in  Europe,  remained  dutiable  until 
January  1, 1883,  although  the  repealing  act  was  of  date,  May  6, 1882. 
Such  manifest  injustice  needs  no  comment. 

For  very  many  years  the  bark  came  exclusively  from  South  America. 
The  Dutch  and  English  introduced  the  cultivation  of  cinchona  bark 
into  India,  Java,  Ceylon,  etc.  The  United  States  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  cultivation  of  cinchona  bark.  The  Dutch  and  English  made 
a  great  success.  In  1861  the  first  installment  of  seeds  arrived  in  Cey- 
lon from  South  America.  In  1869  a  little  lot  was  exported,  say,  28 
ounces.  The  quantity  produced  so  increased  that  during  the  season  of 
1886-87  there  was  exported  17,310,719  pounds.  You  have  therefore  pre- 
sented to  you  the  result  of  Dutch  and  British  enterprise,  as  explaining 
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why  the  price  of  cinchona  bark  gradually  lowered.  As  the  price  of 
bark  lowered  so  did  that  of  quinine.  In  1877,  May  12,  English  qui- 
nine sold  at  16s.  6d.;  1878,  July  6,  at  12s.;  1879,  July  19,  at  13s.  6d.; 
1880,  July  17,  at  12s.  8d.  English  quinine  is  quoted  in  London  today 
at  Is.  per  ounce  in  1-ounce  vials;  French,  at  Is.  2d.  per  ounce,  in 
1  ounce  vials :  German  and  Italian,  in  bulk,  at  9d.  American  qninine 
to-day  (P.  &  W.),  20  cents  per  ounce,  bulk,  same  as  fixed  upon  by  us 
(for  our  own  brand  only) ;  German,  in  bulk,  in  the  United  States,  18 
cents  per  ounce.  Taking  English  quinine,  simply  to  illustrate,  you 
observe  16s.  and  6d.  in  1877  equals  $4.12£  per  ounce,  and  Is.  in  1897 
equals  25  cents,  1-ounce  vials  included.  Surely  the  Ways  aud  Means 
Committee  will  not  assert  that  the  removal  of  a  20  per  cent  duty  will 
cause  a  reduction  of  90  per  cent  in  the  price  of  any  article  in  England, 
France,  Germany,  and  Italy. 

As  stated  to  your  committee  by  our  Mr.  A.  H.  Jones,  the  redaction 
in  price  was  subsequent  in  date  to  the  removal  of  the  duty.  So  it  was 
subsequent  to  the  Centennial  Exposition,  or  any  event  that  took  place 
prior  to  1879.  But  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  did  not  bring 
about  the  low  prices  by  any  legislation.  It  is  true,  as  stated  to  your 
committee,  that  we  intimated  inability  to  compete  and  probability  of 
abandoning  the  manufacture.  We  can  not  compete  successfully,  under 
one-sided  free  trade,  and  disparity  in  wages  paid.  France  imposes  an 
enormous  duty  on  quinine;  the  United  States  gives  free  entry.  Ger- 
mans can  get  girls,  who  work  in  the  fields  in  the  summer,  to  accept  12£ 
cents  per  day  in  the  winter  for  such  work  as  we  pay  $5  to  $6  per  week> 
and  men  to  accept  2  marks  or  48  cents  per  day  against  our  $2.  We  do 
not  profess  to  be  able  to  meet  such  competition.  We  have  made  qui- 
nine almost  from  its  discovery.  We  have  continued  to  make  it  more 
from  pride  than  for  profit,  since  the  removal  of  the  duty.  Had  it  not 
been  for  us,  there  would  be  no  strictly  American  quinine  to  be  had. 
The  industry  would  have  ceased  to  exist  long  since.  There  are  two 
makers  of  quinine  in  the  United  States.  There  were  five.  One  failed 
aud  two  stopped  working.  We  are  one  of  the  survivors.  Our  quinine 
represents  American  capital,  skill,  labor,  and  wages,  absolutely  and 
entirely.  As  stated  to  your  committee,  we  never  imposed  restrictions 
upon  our  customers  as  to  the  prices  they  were  to  charge  for  quinine,  or 
for  anything  whatever.  We  never  did,  we  do  not,  we  shall  not.  This 
was  merely  one  of  the  many  romances  connected  with  quinine  literature. 
We  never  enjoyed  a  monopoly.  We  had  a  20  per  cent  duty.  Others 
had  40  and  50  and  60  per  cent  and  over.  We  had  no  exclusive  right  to 
manufacture.  Anyone  had  the  right  to  engage  in  the  business,  as  you 
well  know.  Quite  a  number  tried,  but  very  few  succeeded.  We  did 
succeed. "  We  made  a  good  article,  gave  satisfaction  to  the  trade,  to 
physicians,  to  consumers,  and  we  enjoyed  the  preference  for  years. 
With  labor  as  in  Germany,  Italy,  and  France  we  would  not  fear  com- 
petition. We  might  not  be  able  to  export,  but  we  would  hold  this 
market  against  all  comers.  As  it  is,  three-fourths  of  the  quinine  sold 
here  is  German. 

We  certainly  think  that  there  should  be  a  duty  imposed  of,  say,  5 
cents  per  ounce.  The  Government  would  derive  a  revenue,  consum- 
ers would  pay  no  more,  for  the  great  bulk  of  the  quinine  consumed 
enters  into  pills,  pills  of  2  grains  and  3  grains,  sold  by  the  100,  and  the 
difference  in  price  on  100  pills  would  be  imperceptible.  It  would  be  a 
duty  of  5  cents  on  437J  grains  on  an  article  taken  by  grains.    Further 
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than  this  we  do  not  believe  that  the  full  5  cents  per  ounce  would  be 
added  to  present  prices  under  any  circumstances. 

Foreigners  would  reduce  figures  in  all  probability  and  help  pay  for  the 
privilege  of  doing  business  here.  What  applies  to  other  articles  applies 
to  quinine;  the  policy  for  one  should  be  the  policy  for  all,  whether  free 
trade  or  protection.  We  fulfilled  all  that  any  manufacturer  could 
promise  to  do.  We  made  a  standard  article  and  we  made  it  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  to  meet  all  ordinary  demands.  Having  been  requested 
to  give  the  number  of  factories,  we  reply,  say,  Germany  4,  England  2, 
France  4,  or  about  10  in  Europe.  It  is  difficult  to  get  at  these  accu- 
rately, because  there  may  be  (and  are)  some  who  pose  as  makers  but 
buy  German,  and  do  not  make  in  fact.  Add  two  in  the  United  States 
and  you  have  12  all  told,  as  far  as  we  know. 

Soda,  caustic,  in  rolls  or  sticks,  refined,  proposed  rate,  5  cents  per 
pound.  Same  remarks  apply  as  to  potassa,  caustic,  refined,  in  rolls  or 
sticks. 

Soda,  bichromate  and  chromate,  proposed  rate,  3  cents  per  pound; 
1894  rate,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem;  1890  rate,  3  cents  per  pound. 

Soda,  sulphate  of  soda,  or  salt  cake,  or  niter  cake,  proposed  rate, 
one- tenth  cent  per  pound;  1894,  free:  1890  rate,  $1.25  per  ton. 

Strychnia  or  strychnine  and  all  salts  thereof,  proposed  rate,  30  cents 
per  ounce;  1894  rate,  30  cents  per  ounce;  1890  rate,  40  cents  per  ounce. 

Tartrate  of  soda  and  potassa,  or  rochelle  salt,  proposed  rate,  3  cents 
per  pound;  1894  rate,  2  cents  per  pound;  1890  rate,  3  cents  pound. 

Powers  &  Weightman. 
A.  H.  Jones. 


SULPHATE  OP  QUININE. 
(Free  list,  paragraph  601.) 

Philadelphia,  December  31f  1896. 
Committee  oh  Ways  and  Means: 

The  undersigned  respectfully  request  that  quinia,  sulphate  of,  and  all 
alkaloids  or  salts  of  cinchona  bark  be  stricken  from  the  free  list  and 
that  the  articles  be  rated  under  paragraph  60,  viz:  u Products  or  prep- 
arations, etc..  and  all  chemical  compounds  and  salts  not  specially 
provided  for,1'  or  that  a  specific  duty  be  imposed.  Under  present  con- 
ditions it  is  impossible  for  the  American  manufacturer  to  compete  suc- 
cessfully with  the  foreign  makers.  The  duty  of  20  per  cent  was 
removed  in  1879.  The  quantity  of  sulphate  of  quinine  imported  in  1879 
was  228,348  ounces;  sulphate  of  quinine  and  other  salts  and  alkaloids 
of  cinchona  bark  imported  in  1896  was  3,359,818  ounces;  average  value 
per  ounce  in  1879  was  $2.75;  in  1896,  23£  cents. 

The  very  large  production  of  cinchona  bark  in  the  plantations  of 
Java,  Oeylon,  India,  and  Africa,  which  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of 
sulphate  of  quinia,  has  caused  the  great  reduction  in  the  value  of  the 
bark  and  the  present  low  price  of  quinine.  The  value  of  cinchona  bark 
imported  in  1879  was  $2,094,514;  the  value  of  cinchona  bark  imported 
in  1896  was  $166,004. 

EOSENGAETEN  &  SONS. 
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SODA, 

ASSENIATB  OF  SODA. 
(Paragraph  60.) 

Boston,  December  S4}  1896. 
Committee  otPWays  and  Means: 

We  would  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  your  committee  to  the 
article  arseniate  of  soda,  which  now  bears  a  duty  of  25  per  cent  as  a 
"chemical  compound."  As  arsenate  of  soda,  as  facts  show,  is  fre- 
quently entered  at  an  undervaluation,  thereby  cheating  the  Govern- 
ment and  thereby  placing  the  domestic  manufacturer  at  a  disadvan- 
tage, we  respectfully  recommend  that  the  article  "arsenate  of  soda"  be 
specified  in  the  new  tariff  and  a  duty  of  2  cents  per  pound  be  imposed. 
Respectfully, 

John  Shaw  &  Oo. 


8AL  SODA. 

(Paragraph  67.) 

STATEMENT  07  MB.  AL0HZ0  L.  THOMSEN,  07  BALTIMORE. 

Monday,  December  28, 1896. 

Mr.  Thomson  read  the  following  paper : 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 
Believing  that  you  desire  to  report  a  bill  which  will  produce  sufficient 
revenue  for  the  country  and  at  the  same  time  enable  the  American 
manufacturer  to  continue  the  American  standard  of  wages  and  protect 
the  American  labor  against  the  cheap  labor  of  the  Old  World,  I  take 
the  liberty  of  offering  the  following  suggestions: 

Sal  soda  or  soda  crystals:  The  experience  of  the  last  few  years  has 
abundantly  proven  that  when  the  duty  on  sal  soda  is  the  same  as  on 
soda  ash,  from  which  it  is  made,  the  Government  receives  a  larger  rev- 
enue than  under  the  present  law,  which  makes  sal  soda  dutiable  at 
one-eighth  cent  per  pound  and  soda  ash  at  one-fourth  cent  per  pound. 

In  order  to  produce  the  same  revenue  under  the  present  law  at  one- 
eighth  cent  as  under  the  old  law  at  one-fourth  cent,  it  is  necessary  to 
import  twice  the  number  of  pounds. 

8al  soda  being  made  from  soda  ash — 1  pound  of  ash  making  about 
2}  pounds  of  sal — it  necessarily  follows  that  an  increased  importation 
of  sal  soda  decreases  the  importation  of  soda  ash  and  the  resulting 
revenue  proportionately.  For  instance,  under  the  present  law  250 
pounds  sal  soda,  at  one-eighth  cent  per  pound,  produce  31£  cents 
duty,  less  the  duty  on  100  pounds  soda  ash  to  make  same,  at  one-fourth 
cent  per  pound,  25  cents;  net  revenue  to  the  Government,  6£  cents. 

Under  the  old  tariff  law,  250  pounds  sal  soda,  one-fourth  cent  per 
pound,  produce  62&  cents  duty,  less  duty  on  100  pounds  soda  ash,  25 
cents;  net  revenue  to  Government,  37£  cents,  as  against  6J  cents  under 
present  law. 
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The  present  law  is  also  unfair  to  the  American  producer,  as  it  taxes 
his  raw  material  almost  as  much  as  it  protects  his  finished  product,  the 
net  protection  being  2£  cents  per  100  pounds,  which  protection  is  more 
than  absorbed  by  the  fact  that  the  American  manufacturer,  in  order  to 
produce  the  same  quantity  as  his  foreign  competitor,  must  have  a  cap- 
ital as  much  larger  as  the  amount  of  duty  which  he  must  pay  on  the 
soda  ash — his  crude  material. 

Again,  as  the  large  majority  of  American  exports  are  bulky,  while 
the  imports  are  light,  steamship  companies  carry  heavy  goods,  such  as 
sal  soda,  at  very  low  rates — at  present  about  6  cents  per  100  pounds 
from  Europe  to  America — which  is,  in  fact,  much  less  than  the  local 
freight  from  New  York  to  Baltimore,  Boston,  or  Philadelphia,  which 
difference  of  itself  is  more  than  the  protection  afforded  by  the  present 
bill. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  facts,  I  thiuk  I  may  confidently  expect  that 
your  committee  will  make  the  duty  on  sal  soda  and  soda  ash  the  same 
as  it  had  been  for  many  years  until  changed  by  the  tariff  of  1893. 

Alonzo  L.  Thomsen. 

Mr.  Evans.  How  much  would  it  be  at  one-fourth  of  a  cent  a  pound! 

Mr.  Thomsen.  It  would  be  15  cents  a  hundred. 

Mr.  Evans.  What  is  sal  soda  worth! 

Mr.  Thomsen.  About  65  or  75  cents  a  hundred  pounds.  But  the 
point  I  want  to  bring  out  is  this  decrease  in  duty. 

Mr.  Evans.  Is  that  the  foreign  price— about  50  or  60! 

Mr.  Thomsen.  That's  a  low  price;  the  average  price  of  sal  soda  is  70 
or  80  cents. 

Mr.  Evans.  Abroad! 

Mr.  Thomsen.  In  America. 

Mr.  Evans.  I  ask  about  the  foreign  price. 

Mr.  Thomsen.  The  foreign  price  would  be  so  much  less. 

Mr.  Evans.  About  55  cents! 

Mr.  Thomsen.  About  that.  The  present  price  is  low  owing  to 
depression  and  the  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  foreign  manufacturers 
to  prevent  the  ash  from  being  made  in  this  country. 

They  put  the  price  down  very  low  in  order  to  prevent  our  friends  from 
Syracuse  and  other  parts  from  developing  their  plants.  The  point  I  wish 
to  make  is  that  the  decrease  in  duty  has  not  produced  as  much  revenue 
as  under  the  old  law.  Under  the  old  law  at  one-fourth  of  a  cent  the 
revenue  was  twice  as  much  as  under  the  present  law  at  one-eighth  of  a 
cent.  At  the  time  the  change  was  made  it  was  expected  that  the  tak- 
ing off  of  the  duty  on  sal  soda  would  stimulate  the  importation,  but 
inasmuch  as  it  stimulates  importation,  it  decreases  the  importation  of 
soda  ash,  and  the  net  duty  is  practically  nothing. 

Mr.  MoMillin.    Are  you  through  with  that  subject! 

Mr.  Thomsen.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  finished. 

Mr.  MoMillin.  I  see  by  the  statement  before  me  that  the  quantity 
of  importations  was  27,777,488  pounds  in  1893  and  only  18,434,024  in 
1896. 

Mr.  Thomsen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoMillin.  That  is  less  competition  now  than  before! 

Mr.  Thomsen.  Mo2  sir;  we  have  had  to  meet  that  competition.  "We 
did  not  propose  to  sit  down  and  let  the  foreigners  take  our  business 
away  without  a  fight,  and  so  we  have  stood  up  against  them.  But  we 
do  not  think  it  is  right  to  ask  us  to  keep  up  this  fight.  In  order  to 
keep  it  up  and  compete  we  have  had  to  work  for  nothing. 
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Mr.  McMellin.  What  is  the  per  cent  of  this  product  that  is 
imported  and  what  per  cent  is  made  in  this  country  1 

Mr.  Thomsen.  That  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Mr.  McMellin.  You  do  not  know,  therefore,  what  the  extent  the 
competition  you  have  had  to  meet  is  in  quantity  f 

Mr.  Thomsen.  No,  sir;  the  competition  depends  upon  different 
conditions,  such  as  freight  rates. 

Mr.  McMellin.  You  don't  know  what  proportion  of  the  market  you 
now  hold  and  what  proportion  is  supplied  by  foreigners! 

Mr.  Thomsen.  No,  sir;  I  could  not  tell  you  that. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  I  see  that  under  the  old  law  it  was  29.6,  and  under 
the  new  law  it  is  26.59. 

Mr.  Thomsen.  Yes,  sir;  but  then  you  don't  deduct  the  duty  we  have 
paid  on  our  raw  material.  Your  committee,  three  or  four  years  ago, 
started  out  with  the  statement  we  were  to  have  free  raw  material. 
Wheu  it  came  to  soda  ash,  Mr.  Wilson  said  that  the  duty  on  soda  ash 
would  bring  in  a  revenue  of  $1,000,000,  and  therefore  they  could  not 
put  that  on  the  free  list.  It  left  the  duty  on  our  raw  material  the  same 
as  before  and  out  in  half  the  duty  on  our  finished  product. 


soda  ash. 
(Paragraph  67.) 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  January  6y  1897, 
Drab  Sib:  Permit  me  to  call  your  attention  to  an  important  prod- 
act.  I  refer  to  soda  ash,  the  basis  of  which,  of  course,  is  salt,  lime- 
stone, ammonia,  and  coal.  For  many  years  the  consumption  in  this 
country  has  been  from  400  to  800  tons  per  day,  all  of  which  has  been 
supplied  by  European  manufacturers,  and  at  a  cost  of  from  $25  to  $35 
per  ton.  We  have  in  Ohio  alone  the  basis  of  this  product  that  we 
could  produce  all  the  soda  ash  for  the  next  fifty  years  if  we  had  some 
such  stimulus  as  we  had  under  the  McKinley  bill— not  to  the  same 
extent,  however.  The  present  duty  on  soda  ash  is  one-fourth  cent  per 
pound,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  if  that  was  made  dne-half  cent  per 
pound  that  it  would  stimulate  capital  to  erect  the  necessary  works  in  this 
State  and  Michigan  that  in  a  few  years  would  create  a  competition 
similar  to  the  tin  plate,  as  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  we  can  make 
a  superior  quality  of  soda  ash,  of  a  higher  grade  than  that  which  is 
imported,  but  the  necessary  capital  to  equip  a  plant  for  a  production 
of  100  tons  a  day  involves  at  least  a  quarter  million  of  money. 

Cleveland  is  now  erecting  such  works,  and  hopes  to  be  in  operation 
by  the  first  of  April  or  May.  Wyandotte,  Mich.,  has  already  a  small 
plant  in  operation.  Syracuse  has  a  large  plant  that  is  partly  owned 
by  the  European  parties  who  have  heretofore  supplied  this  country  with 
soda  ash,  looking  forward,  no  doubt,  to  a  time  when  American  manu- 
factures would  spring  up  and  be  protected  so  as  to  keep  millions  and 
millions  of  dollars  heretofore  sent  to  them,  and  give  employment  to 
American  labor. 

I  hope  that  salt  will  be  restored  to  the  McKinley  schedule,  which 
was  8  cents  per  100  pounds,  $1.60  for  a  net  ton,  which  is  all  that  the 
salt  people  ask  for,  and  is  simply  to  equalize  the  freight.  As  it  is  now, 
the  English  control  the  entire  Atlantic  Coast  trade,  bringing  over 
their  salt  at  a  nominal  freight  as  ballast,  with  labor  at  from  65  cents 
to  80  cents  a  day  that  we  are  paying  from  $1.50  to  $1.75  for.  You,  of 
course,  remember  that  the  Wilson  bill  placed  that  on  the  free  list. 

D.  A.  Danolbb. 
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STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BY  THE  MATHIESOH  ALKALI  W0EK8. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  ask  for  duties  as  follows: 

Bicarbonate  of  soda. — Act  of  1883, 1  cent  a  pound;  act  of  1890, 1  cent 
a  pound ;  Wilson  bill,  one-half  cent  a  pound.  We  ask  the  duty  retained 
as  at  present. 

Hydrate  or  caustic  soda. — Act  of  1883, 1  cent  a  pound;  act  of  1890, 
1  cent  a  pound ;  Wilson  bill,  one-half  cent  a  pound.  We  wish  a  specific 
duty  of  1  cent  a  pound. 

Soda  ash. — Act  of  1883,  one-fourth  cent  a  pound;  act  of  1890,  one- 
fourth  cent  a  pound;  Wilson  bill,  one-fourth  cent  a  pound.  We  wish  a 
specific  duty  of  three-eighths  of  a  cent  a  pound. 

Sal  soda  or  soda  crystals. — Act  of  1883,  one- fourth  cent  a  pound;  act 
of  1890,  one-fourth  cent  a  pound;  Wilson  bill,  one-eighth  cent  a  pound. 
We  wish  a  specific  duty  of  one-fourth  cent  a  pound. 

Sulphate  of  soda. — Act  of  1883,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem;  act  of  1890, 
$1.25  a  ton;  Wilson  bill,  free.    We  wish  a  specific  duty  of  $1.25  a  ton. 

Salt. — Act  of  1883,  in  bulk  8  cents  per  100  pounds,  in  bags  12  cents 
per  100  pounds;  act  of  1890,  in  bulk  8  cents  per  100  pounds,  in  bags  12 
cents  per  100  pounds;  Wilson  bill,  free.  We  wish  a  specific  duty  of  8 
cents  per  100  pounds  in  bulk  and  12  cents  per  100  pounds  in  bags  or 
packages. 

Bleaching  powders. — Have  been  free.  We  ask  for  three-fourths  of  a 
cent  a  pound. 

Ours  is  the  first  industry  for  the  manufacture  of  bleaching  powder 
ever  established  in  this  country  of  any  magnitude.  The  serious  increase 
in  the  cost  of  construction  of  a  plant  in  this  country  over  a  like  plant 
in  England  is  a  handicap  to  start  with.  One  of  the  materials  entering 
into  the  construction,  and  by  far  the  largest  item  (viz,  sheet  lead),  car- 
ries a  duty  at  present  of  nearly  100  per  cent.  It  is  manifestly  unfair 
that  our  product  should  be  thus  hampered  for  the  benefit  of  other 
industries  in  this  country  and  yet  bear  no  share  in  the  benefits  accorded 
to  manufacturers  who  have  furnished  us  with  the  material  of  construc- 
tion in  so  large  a  degree.  Three-quarters  of  a  cent  a  pound  would 
enable  us  to  establish  this  industry  here  permanently  and  to  meet  the 
serious  competition  which  our  production  will  at  once  engender. 

Hydrate  or  caustic  soda. — This  is  an  article  most  largely  manufactured 
in  this  country  by  first  dissolving  soda  ash,  oausticizing  the  liquor,  and 
then  an  expensive  and  troublesome  system  of  boiling  it  down  and  con- 
centrating it  to  crystallization.  A  reduction  of  duty  imposed  by  the 
Wilson  bill  has  been  a  serious  handicap  to  the  manufacturers  here,  as 
there  is  a  large  surplus  of  this  article  manufactured  in  England,  and  a 
greater  possibility  of  manufacture  by  the  plants  there  in  existence.  The 
United  States  is  used  largely  as  a  country  to  dispose  of  their  surplus  at 
any  price  which  the  market  here  will  afford,  and  to  afford  adequate  pro- 
tection to  the  American  manufactures  1  cent  a  pound  is  not  more  than 
adequate.    We  ask  that  at  least  it  be  restored  to  1  cent  a  pound. 

Soda  ash. — The  present  tariff  of  one-fourth  of  a  cent  a  pound  in  our 
opinion  should  be  increased  to  three-eighths  of  a  cent  to  afford  the  pro- 
tection necessary  against  the  conditions  existing  abroad.  There  is  a 
capacity  of  English  manufacture  largely  in  excess  of  the  demands  of 
the  trade  there,  and  they  have  adjusted  a  scale  of  prices  for  English 
consumption  more  than  double  that  which  they  are  willing  to  export  to 
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the  United  States  to  dispose  of  their  surplus,  selling  here  at  a  severe 
loss,  and  as  a  consequence  forcing  prices  in  this  country  below  the  point 
of  profitable  production. 

8al  noda  or  soda  crystals. — This  is  an  article  manufactured  by  a 
great  number  of  small  concerns  scattered  from  the  Mississippi  Biyer 
to  the  New  England  coast.  They  buy  the  soda  ash  as  a  crude  material 
and  convert  it  into  sal  soda.  Even  at  the  duty  of  one-fourth  of  a  cent 
a  pound  which  existed  prior  to  the  Wilson  bill  large  quantities  of  this 
was  imported,  and  at  the  reduction  in  duty  it  has  been  impossible  for 
many  of  the  domestic  makers  to  continue  operation.  We  earnestly  ask 
for  a  reinstallment  of  the  one- fourth  of  a  cent  a  pound  protection  duty. 

In  the  construction  of  plants  for  the  manufacture  of  soda  ash, 
caustic  soda,  and  bleaching  powders  the  cost  of  construction  is  largely 
in  excess  of  that  for  a  similar  plant  in  England,  being  quite  50  per 
cent  larger  here  than  there.  The  development  which  is  now  in  prog- 
ress in  this  county  is  of  such  serious  moment  to  the  English  manufac- 
turers that  in  all  of  the  articles  they  have  evinced  a  purpose  to  sell 
here  at  greatly  lower  prices  than  they  are  willing  to  sell  at  home,  for 
the  apparent  purpose,  if  possible,  of  obstructing  and  retarding  the 
development  of  the  industries  here.  On  bleaching  powders  especially 
the  English  people  have  for  many  years  held  a  practical  monopoly  of 
the  American  trade,  and  for  several  years  past,  and  at  present,  main- 
tain a  price  for  America  greater  than  the  protection  we  ask  above  the 
values  it  was  selling  at  prior  to  their  monopolizing  the  trade,  as  it  is 
to-day  practically  in  one  exceedingly  large  concern  in  England.  They 
have  been  able  to  do  this  from  the  fact  that  no  tariff  on  this  article  has 
debarred  manufacturers  from  entering  the  field  to  produce  in  this 
country.  Our  plant  is  an  exceedingly  expensive  and  elaborate  one, 
calling  for  large  expenditure  of  money  and  high  technical  skill  for  its 
manipulation ;  we  therefore  earnestly  pray  it  be  called  upon  to  share  its 
proportion  of  the  revenue  as  compared  with  other  industries  in  this 
country.  The  ocean  freights  on  this  article  are  to-day  named  from 
Liverpool  to  interior  points  in  the  United  States  exactly  the  same  as 
would  cost  from  our  seaboards  or  from  points  of  manufacture  here  to 
those  points  of  delivery,  thus  practically  eliminating  any  source  of 
protection  which  might  apparently  exist  in  the  way  of  freight  ship- 
ments from  abroad. 

The  amount  of  capital  invested  in  our  individual  plant  is  nearly 
$4,000,000,  giving  employment  to  about  1,000  persons. 

The  fact  is  to  be  noted  that  while  bleaching  powders  have  been 
admitted  to  this  country  free  of  duty,  American  consumers  have  been 
forced  to  pay  a  higher  per  cent  of  profit  on  their  actual  cost  than  they 
have  paid  on  soda  ash,  caustic  soda,  and  other  articles  in  this  line  of 
manufacture  that  have  been  protected  by  being  on  the  tariff  list.  The 
reason  for  this  state  of  affairs  is  that  American  manufacturers  have 
grown  up  under  the  protection  that  the  tariff  afforded  the  other  articles, 
and  the  lack  of  such  protection  to  bleaching  powders,  coupled  with  the 
knowledge  that  their  production  here  without  any  protection  would  at 
once  precipitate  the  severest  competition  from  the  foreign  monopoly 
now  controlling  this  article,  has  thus  far  prevented  any  plants  being 
erected  in  this  country. 

The  Mathieson  Alkali  Works. 
By  Edward  E.  Arnold,  President. 
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SILICATE  OF  SODA. 
(Paragraph  68.) 

Boston,  December  249 1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  would  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  your  committee  to  the 
present  duty  of  three-eighths  of  1  cent  per  pound  on  silicate  of  soda  or 
other  alkaline  silicate  as  being  inadequate,  and  earnestly  pray  that  the 
duty  be  changed  to  one-half  of  1  cent  per  pound. 
Respectfully, 

John  Shaw  &  Oo. 

SULPHUR. 

(Paragraph  71.) 

New  Yoek,  December  26, 1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

The  memorial  of  the  undersigned  manufacturers  of  refined  sulphur 
respectfully  represents  that  tbey  require  a  reasonable  protection  on 
their  products  in  order  to  enable  them  to  compete  against  cheap  labor 
in  foreign  countries. 

Tariff  act  of  1890,  Schedule  A,  paragraph  88,  reads :  "  Sulphur,  refined, 
$8  a  ton;  sublimed,  or  flowers  of,  $10  a  ton.* 

Tariff  act  of  1894,  Schedule  A,  paragraph  71,  reads:  "Sulphur,  sub- 
limed, refined,  or  flowers  of,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem." 

They  would  respectfully  suggest  the  following  change  in  the  proposed 
bill: 
Sulphur,  refined,  sublimed,  or  flowers  of,  $6  a  ton. 
At  present  prices  of  refined  sulphur  in  Europe  the  now  existing 
duty  of  20  per  cent  would  amount  to  about  $6  a  ton. 

A  specific  duty  is  proposed  as  being  more  equitable  and  less  liable 
to  open  the  door  to  frauds  on  the  revenue. 

The  undersigned  would  also  respectfully  request  that  crude  sulphur 
remain  on  the  free  list,  same  as  under  tariff  acts  of  1890  and  1894. 

Battelle  &  Benwick. 
T.  &  S.  O.  White. 
C.  J.  Shaw. 

Nassau  Sulphub  Wobks. 
G.  J.  Beggs,  Proprietor. 


SUMAC, 

(Paragraph  72.) 

Boston,  December  16, 1896. 
Committee  on  Wats  and  Means: 

The  undersigned  would  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  your  honor- 
able committee  to  the  subject  of  ground  Sicily  sumac. 

This  article  formerly  paid  a  specific  duty  of  three-tenths  of  1  cent 
per  pound,  say  $6.72  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds,  and  sold  for  about  $60 
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to  $65  ex  dock  America,  duty  and  all  charges  paid.  Under  the  McKin- 
ley  tariff  bill  the  duty  was  assessed  at  four-tenths  of  1  cent  per  pound, 
say  $8.96  per  ton,  and  the  price  was  about  the  same.  Under  the  present 
Wilson  tariff  bill  the  duty  was  changed  to  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  10 
per  cent.  At  the  present  cost  of  sumac  at  Sicily  this  duty  amounts 
to  about  $3  per  ton,  equal  to,  say,  one-eighth  of  a  cent  per  pound  when 
reduced  to  a  specific  duty. 

We  do  not  seek  for  a  change  in  this  duty  as  regards  the  amount 
levied.  In  this  case  it  is  scarcely  a  question  of  protecting  a  domestic 
product,  as  Virginia  sumac  hardly  enters  into  competition  with  Sicily 
sumac,  being  used  for  different  purposes. 

We  would  say  that  Sicily  sumac  has  fallen  in  price  in  Palermo,  Sicily, 
from  about  $50  to  $55  per  ton  "free  on  board"  Palermo  to  $30  to  $32 
at  the  present  time,  while  Virginian  sumac  during  the  same  time  has 
only  declined  in  price  from  $37  to  $35. 

We  do  beg  to  press  on  your  attention,  however,  the  great  desirability 
of  changing  the  duty  from  ad  valorem  to  specific.  Sicily  sumac  is  sub- 
stantially of  the  same  value  under  whatever  brand  it  may  be  shipped. 
There  is  no  opportunity  for  fraud  under  a  specific  duty,  while  under  an 
ad  valorem  duty,  as  at  present  levied,  there  is  the  opportunity  of  false 
valuation  by  unscrupulous  Sicilian  shippers^  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
vexatious  and  needless  delays  and  penalties  imposed  on  honest  import- 
ers by  custom  house  authorities. 

We  are  much  the  largest  importers  of  Sicily  sumac  in  this  country, 
but  in  this  matter  we  speak  for  substantially  the  whole  trade  when  we 
earnestly  request  you  to  change  the  ad  valorem  duty  at  present  levied 
to  a  corresponding  specific  duty. 

We  put  this  matter  before  you  in  as  concise  a  form  as  possible.  Of 
course  there  are  many  arguments  to  be  adduced  to  our  statements  of 
above  in  corroboration  of  it,  but  we  do  not  wish  to  burden  your  com- 
mittee with  verbose  statements  regarding  the  matter,  feeling  that  the 
above  puts  the  matter  clearly  and  concisely  before  you. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

W.  L.  MONTGOMERY  &  00. 


Richmond,  Va.,  January  5, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

I  am  largely  interested  in  the  manufacture  of  ground  sumac.  In  the 
last  bill  the  duty  was  reduced  on  ground  sumac  to  10  per  cent  ad 
valorem.  I  think  on  the  leaf,  free.  This  sumac  at  present  is  brought 
from  Sicily  with  a  comparatively  low  rate  of  freight — less  rate  from 
Sicily  to  New  York  and  Boston  than  we  can  get  from  Eichmond  to 
New  York  and  Boston.  The  ad  valorem  duty  amounts  to  nothing,  as 
they  put  it  very  low.  There  is  quite  an  industry  in  Virginia  in  this 
line  and  it  is  a  great  help  to  the  poorest  class  of  labor  we  have.  The 
negroes  at  present  gather  these  leaves  from  the  fence  corners,  dry 
them,  and  bring  them  in.  If  we  could  pay  a  price  for  it  it  would  circu- 
late thousands  of  dollars  to  the  poorest  class  of  labor,  as  I  have  stated, 
that  we  have  in  the  South,  and  protect  an  industry  that  certainly  needs 
protection. 

Warner  Moore, 
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THE  DRUG  MILLERS. 

STATEMENTS  OF  ME.  GEORGE  E.  HTTJJKB,  OF  E.  HHLIER  SON  ft 
CO.,  MILLERS  OF  DRUGS,  HEW  YORK  CITY,  AM  ME.  MURRAY. 

Monday,  December  28, 1896. 

Mr.  Hillier  read  the  following  paper: 

We,  the  undersigned  drug  millers  of  the  United  States,  would  most 
earnestly  request  the  committee  on  tariff  revision  to  substitute  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph  for  paragraph  No.  16£,  Schedule  A,  of  the  present 
tariff: 

Drugs  such  as  barks,  beans,  berries,  balsams,  buds,  bulbous  roots,  excrescences 
such  as  uutgalls,  fruits,  flowers,  dried  fibers  and  insects,  grains,  gums  and  gum 
resins,  herbs,  leaves,  lichens,  mosses,  nuts,  roots  and  stems,  spices,  vegetables,  seeds 
aromatic  ana  seeds  of  morbid  growth,  weeds  and  woods  used  expressly  for  dyeing, 
also  chemicals,  such  as  oxalic  and  tartaric  aoid,  alum,  muriate  of  ammonia,  cobalt, 
bichromate,  chlorate  and  prussiate  of  potash,  copperas,  cream  tartar,  fuller's  earth 
and  pumice  stone  if  advanced  in  value  or  condition  by  refining,  grinding  or  by  other 
process  of  manufacture  anc}  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  three  (3)  cents  per 
pound. 

This  will  make  the  duty  on  powdered  drugs  the  same  as  powdered 
spices. 

For  the  past  three  years  a  large  part  of  our  machinery  has  stood  idle, 
as  we  could  not  import  the  crude  drngs  and  mill  them  and  put  them  on 
the  market  at  the  price  that  the  foreign  drug  miller  sold  them  delivered 
in  this  country. 

In  fact,  a  number  of  powdered  drugs  are  imported  for  less  money  than 
we  can  purchase  the  crude  drugs,  as  per  memorandum  below. 


Article 

Foreign 
price, 
ornde, 
cost  and 
freight, 
New 
York. 

Loss  of 

tare  (per 

cent). 

Loealn 
manufac- 
turing 
(per 
oent). 

Cost  of 
package 
on  100 
pounds. 

Cost  of 
manufao- 

taring 
100 

pounds 
in  United 

States. 

Total  net 
cost  in 
United 
States. 

Foreign 
price  for 
powdered 
on  dock, 
New 
York, 
including 
duty,  10 
percent, 
andoost 
of  pack- 
age. 

Differ- 
ence in 
favor  of 
foreign 
drug 
miller. 

Althea  root 

Gentian  root 

Hellebore  root 

Licorice  root 

Orris  root,  flor 

GmO*. 
9 

4 

H 

3%=.27 
2%  =.13 
2%  =.08 

8%=.72 
10%  =.65 

8%  =.32 
10%=.28| 

6%  =1.02 

.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 

Otntt. 
2 
2 

2 
2 

2 

12.11 
9.40 
6.52 
5.84* 

20.48 

6.00 
6.50 
4.81 
4.12* 
19.26 

6.61 
3.90 
1.71 
1.22 
1.23 

We  recommend  that  specific  duties  be  substituted  for  ad  valorem 
duties  wherever  possible,  for  articles  pertaining  to  the  drug  and 
chemical  trade,  for  the  following  reasons: 

The  experience  of  many  years  proves  that  specific  duties  favor  the 
importation  of  purer  and  higher  grades  of  drugs,  chemicals,  and  medic- 
inal preparations,  while  ad  valorem  duties  favor  the  unscrupulous  im- 
porter, and  induce  false  invoicing  by  dishonest  parties. 

We  also  recommend  that  legislation  regarding  the  tariff  be  completed 
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is  speedily  as  possible,  to  the  end  that  the  business  interests  of  the 
country  may  not  suffer  any  unnecessary  disturbance. 

Murray  &  Niokell  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago,  IU. 

B.  Hillier's  Son  Co.,  New  YorJc,  N.  Y. 

Allaire  Woodward  &  Go.,  Peoria,  HL 

MoIlvaine  Bros.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

J.  L.  Hopkins  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  F. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Are  the  duties  under  the  present  law  the  same  as 
under  the  act  of  1890  f 

Mr.  Hillier.  Yes;  10  per  cent 

The  Chairman.  You  want  the  duties  raised  beyond  the  act  of  1890 ! 

Mr.  Hillier.  We  ask  that  the  duties  be  raised  to  3  cents  a  pound 
specific. 

The  Chairman.  Take  licorice  root,  and  it  would  be  a  raise  of  100  per 
cent. 

Mr.  Hillier.  Yes,  sir,  at  2$  for  the  whole.  Powder  is  sold  in  this 
country  for  the  same  price  after  paying  a  duty  of  10  per  cent. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  notice  that  you  have  left  out  the  clause  in  the  fore- 
going that  articles  which  are  not  edible  should  pay  a  duty  of  10  per 
cent. 

Mr.  Hillier.  It  is  the  intention  to  have  that  whole  paragraph  in. 

Mr.  Payne.  Then  that  was  a  mistake.  Do  you  remember  what  the 
duty  was  under  this  paragraph  in  the  act  of  18831 

Mr.  Hillier.  It  has  been  10  per  cent  right  along. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  is  the  reason  the  articles  mentioned  in  this 
paragraph  are  grouped  together  f  They  differ  largely,  and  you  have 
them  at  the  same  duty. 

Mr.  Hillier.  We  merely  take  the  foreign  price  current  as  they  run. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  In  previous  tariff  acts  they  seem  to  hare  been  grouped 
together.    What  is  the  reason  for  thatf 

Mr.  Hillier.  Because  they  ail  refer  to  drugs. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  put  in  a  round  specific  duty  at  2$  to  17  cents 
a  pound,  would  not  your  duties  be  a  little  out  of  proportion  f  Of  course 
as  long  as  you  have  an  ad  valorem  duty,  you  can  put  it  in  any  one 
paragraph. 

Mr.  Hillier.  If  we  had  a  specific  duty,  it  would  be  all  right  so  as 
to  have  a  higher  or  lower  one.  The  majority  of  these  goods  are  low, 
costing  from  3  to  10  cents  a  pound. 

The  Chairman.  Are  these  goods  of  so  general  a  character  that  there 
is  great  danger  of  undervaluation,  or  are  they  well  known  in  the  market  f 

Mr.  Hillier.  They  are  well  known  in  the  market. 

The  Chairman.  And  therefore  there  is  no  liability  to  undervaluation  1 

Mr.  Hillier.  Not  in  the  crude. 

The  Chairman.  Not  if  we  use  an  ad  valorem  duty! 

Mr.  Hillier.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  there  is.  The  price  is  generally 
well  known  among  merchants. 

The  Chairman.  Ton  would  hardly  want  the  same  specific  duty  on 
those  that  are  seven-eighths  of  a  cent  as  on  those  that  are  17  cents, 
would  you! 

Mr.  Hillier.  We  only  ask  what  would  be  fair  on  a  1  cent  to  a  10 
cents  per  pound  article.  The  article  here  of  gentian  root,  which  we 
have  mentioned,  is  worth  3  to  6  cents  a  pound  in  the  crude  state,  but 
putting  that  on  at  3  cents  would  be  30  cents  per  hundred  for  the  manu- 
factured product. 

The  Chairman.  Some  of  these  articles  are  17  cental 
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Mr.  Hillieb.  One  is,  bat  the  others  are  below  10  cents. 

Mr.  Payne.  The  same  equivalent  ad  valorem  would  be  50  per  cent. 

Mr.  McMillin.  The  duty  on  licorice  root  would  average  about  100 
per  cent. 

Mr.  Payne.  Have  you  any  statement  of  the  foreign  price  of  these 
articles  f 

Mr.  Hillieb.  I  have  a  schedule  of  their  price  list. 

The  Chairman.  Some  would  be  less  than  3  cents,  or  about  the  for- 
eign value  ! 

Mr.  Hillieb.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Three  cents  would  be  a  heavy  duty! 

Mr.  Hillieb.  It  would  be.  It  coats  just  as  much  to  powder  an 
article  worth  3  cents  as  to  powder  an  article  costing  $1.50. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  say  that  the  mere  powdering  of  an  article 
is  worth  a  difference  of  3  cents  a  pound  in  this  country  from  the  price 
abroad  f 

Mr.  Hillieb.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Ohaibman.  What  does  it  cost  for  licorice  root! 

Mr.  Hillieb.  Two  cents  per  pound  by  the  quantity. 

The  Chaibman.  And  you  want  3  cents  duty  on  that!  That  covers 
the  whole  cost  of  grinding  and  50  per  cent  more. 

Mr.  Hillieb.  We  put  the  cost  at  2  cents  a  pound  to  grind  that 
article. 

Mr.  Mubbay.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  state  that,  in  the  first 
place,  all  these  articles  that  we  have  mentioned  come  in  free.  In  the 
first  place,  it  costs  as  much  to  powder  an  article  which  is  cheap  as  one 
which  is  dear.  The  crude  articles  come  in  free,  and  they  are  all  sched- 
uled the  same  as  spices.  The  spice  mills  get  a  duty  of  3  cents  a  pound 
for  grinding  spices.  Now,  we  have  here  ^oods  of  these  different  char- 
acters mentioned  which  come  into  this  market  from  France  and  Ger- 
many, and  they  sell  at  the  same  price  that  they  charge  us  for  the  whole 
articles.  Many  of  these  articles  are  iarmed  the  same  as  we  farm  pota- 
toes and  things  of  that  kind,  and  when  they  put  them  into  the  market 
in  this  country,  they  are  selected  the  same  as  we  select  articles  to  send 
abroad.  The  poorer  article  is  thrown  away  or  used  for  any  purpose  for 
which  they  can  find  use.  We  can  not  explain  it  in  any  other  way.  Mr. 
Hillier  has  a  bill  made  out  at  4  cents  a  pound,  and  that  same  man  billed 
another  5  tons  of  whole  at  6J  cents.  The  reason  we  want  this  duty  of 
3  cents  a  pound  is  to  keep  that  class  of  goods  out  of  the  market. 

The  Ohaibman.  That  is  put  on  the  ground  entirely  that  it  would 
exclude  these  articles? 

Mr.  Mubbay.  Yes;  these  articles  are  coming  in  all  the  while.  In  my 
house  we  consume  50  tons  of  gentian  per  year,  and  I  have  not  sold  5 
barrels  in  three  months.  In  one  wholesale  house  in  St.  Louis  a  man 
bought  5  barrels  of  powdered  gentian  from  a  foreign  broker,  but  he  got 
it  from  our  house,  because  the  foreign  broker  could  not  furnish  it  at 
that  price. 

The  Chaibman.  Was  not  that  mainly  on  the  ground  that  these 
articles  when  imported  are  adulterated? 

Mr.  Mubbay.  They  say  they  are  pure,  but  it  is  probably  not  so. 
The  millers  of  this  country  have  never  appeared  before  this  committee 
until  two  years  ago,  when  the  Wilson  bill  was  up,  and  we  have  never 
bothered  with  foreign  goods,  but  the  discussion  was  so  great  in  this 
country  at  that  time  that  the  foreigners  concluded  they  would  try  their 
hands  in  the  importing  business,  and  the  result  has  been  that  they  have 
been  quite  successful  in  the  last  three  years  in  doing  an  importing 
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business.  Here  is  a  letter,  dated  November  11,  from  a  wholesale  house, 
which  I  will  read  and  leave  with  the  clerk  of  the  committee.  In  this 
letter  it  is  stated  that  one  sample  of  goods  is  a  little  off  color,  because 
the  farmer  from  whom  they  bought  it  put  it  into  a  bake  oven  to  dry  and 
it  got  overheated.  You  can  imagine  how  much  medicinal  quality  there 
would  be  in  an  article  that  was  overheated.  The  great  argument  of 
the  spice  people  was  that  they  wanted  pure  goods,  which  they  could 
get  from  the  farmers  in  this  country  for  3  cents.  If  they  want  pure 
Bpices,  how  much  more  important  is  it  to  have  pure  drugs. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  I  recollect  that  in  the  hearing  three  years  ago  the 
argument  was  made  that  in  some  lines  they  asked  more  than  10  per  cent. 
Mr.  McMillin.  Have  you  any  data  as  to  the  amount  of  licorice  root 
used  in  the  United  States! 
Mr.  Murray.  Of  imported  I  can  not  say. 
Mr.  McMillin.  It  is  an  article  that  is  very  largely  usedf 
Mr.  Murray.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McMillin.  And  on  that  you  propose  a  rate  that  would  be  over 
100  per  cent. 
Mr.  Murray.  Yes,  sir;  2|,  the  same  as  for  the  whole. 
Mr.  McMillin.  You  ask  3  cents  duty,  which  would  be  100  per  cent 
on  this  article  that  is  so  extensively  usedf 
Mr.  Murray.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell,  Is  this  per  pound  or  per  100  pounds  1 
Mr.  Murray.  It  is  per  pound.    Two  cents  per  pound  is  the  price 
charged  for  powdered  goods.    There  is  a  loss  in  drying  out.    We  have 
to  pay  freight  in  some  cases  where  there  is  a  loss 'of  15  to  20  per  cent. 
The  loss  on  it  will  sometimes  average  25  per  cent. 

Mr.  McMillin.  You  ask  more  than  the  cost  of  the  crude  material 
and  cost  of  manufacture,  whereas  the  other  people  only  ask  5  cents. 

Mr.  Murray.  I  have  a  list,  obtained  through  my  brokers  in  London, 
from  one  of  the  best  drug  milling  houses  there,  and  the  cost  of  grinding 
is  50  cents  per  barrel  for  gentian,  which  would  be  2g  cents  per  pound 
for  grinding  50-barrel  lots. 
The  Chairman.  That  is  more  than  you  charge  f 
Mr.  Murray.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  you  say  to  prohibiting  by  law  the 
importation  of  adulterated  products! 

Mr.  Murray.  It  would  be  all  right  if  you  could  do  it.    You  have  a 
certain  restriction  as  to  asafetida,  but  we  find  that  a  great  deal  of 
asafetida  does  come  in. 
Mr.  Dalzell.  You  think  such  a  law  could  not  be  enforced! 
Mr.  Wheeler.  There  is  a  law  and  always  has  been,  but  it  can  not 
be  enforced. 

The  Chairman.  Would  not  the  adulterated  article  be  sold  in  the 
same  way! 

Mr.  Murray.  I  do  not  think  so.  They  can  not  get  it  any  cheaper 
than  they  get  it  now.  I  think  a  duty  of  3  cents  a  pound  would  virtu- 
ally shut  that  off.  It  has  been  said  that  we  can  not  beat  the  French 
in  adulteration. 

The  Chairman.  Might  not  a  dealer  here  be  an  expert  in  adultera- 
tion, and  if  he  could  get  1  cent  more  profit  for  it,  is  there  not  some 
danger  of  his  adulterating  it! 

Mr.  Murray.  We  can  not  adulterate  goods,  because  they  can  be 
easily  traced.  Every  retail  druggist  has  got  a  bill  from  the  place  at 
which  he  buys,  and  it  is  easily  traced  to  the  miller  who  sells  it. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MINE  OWHERS,  MANUFACTURERS,  AOT  GRINDERS 

OF  PAINTS. 

New  York,  December  23, 1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

As  mine  owners,  manufacturers,  and  grinders  of  American  and  other 
earth  paints  we  ask  your  attention  to  the  following  statement  and 
request: 

This  business  is  one  of  the  few  exceptions  in  the  present  and  preced- 
ing tariff  bill  that  is  not  at  all  protected,  and  the  consequence  is  that  we 
have  a  continual  struggle  to  keep  our  mines  and  factories  running 
even  part  of  the  year,  as  most  of  the  goods  that  we  produce,  either 
crude  or  pulverized,  are  admitted  from  foreign  countries  free  of  duty. 
The  principal  paints  in  this  class  are  ochers,  umbers,  and  siennas,  and 
although  these  goods  are  found  in  more  or  less  quantity  in  almost  every 
State  in  the  Union,  the  present  tariff  bill  admits  them  all,  whether 
crude  or  powdered  and  ready  for  use,  free  of  duty.  This  is  not  only  a 
great  injustice  to  the  American  mine  owners  throughout  the  United 
States,  but  also  to  those  who  make  a  business  of  refining  and  powder- 
ing these  earth  paints  and  preparing  them  for  use  by  the  paint  grinder 
or  painter. 

It  has  been  the  general  policy  of  the  framers  of  the  various  tariff 
bills  for  many  years  past  to  make  a  difference  in  duty  between  many 
articles  crude  and  the  same  article  ground  or  powdered  or  advanced  in 
value  by  any  process  of  manufacture,  but  this  class  of  earth  paints  is 
a  singular  exception  to  this  well-defined  policy,  which  is  a  policy  well  cal- 
culated to  build  up  American  industries  in  preference  to  those  of  foreign 
countries. 

We  therefore  ask,  for  the  protection  of  these  American  products,  sucn 
as  ocher,  umber,  sienna,  etc.,  as  well  as  for  the  protection  of  the  Ameri- 
can mill  owner  against  the  lower  wages  ruling  in  other  countries 
which  come  into  competition  with  us,  and  for  the  protection  of  the 
American  workman,  that  he  should  be  paid  the  wages  for  producing 
these  goods  instead  of  the  foreigner;  that  article  566  of  the  free  list, 
which  reads  as  follows:  "Ocher  and  oohery  earths,  sienna  and  sienna 
earths,  umber  and  umber  earths,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act, 
dry,"  be  stricken  out  or  eliminated,  and  that  article  42  of  Schedule  A, 
which  reads  as  follows:  "  Ocher  and  ochery  earths,  sienna  and  sienna 
earths,  umber  and  umber  earths,  ground  in  oil,  one  and  one-fourth 
cents  per  pound,"  be  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows:  " Ocher  and 
ochery  earths,  sienna  and  sienna  earths,  umber  and  umber  earths,  dry, 
crude,  not  powdered,  washed,  or  pulverized,  one  dollar  per  ton;  pow- 
dered, washed,  or  pulverized,  three-eighths  of  one  cent  per  pound; 
ground  in  oil,  one  and  three-fourths  cents  per  pound." 

As  the  great  bulk  of  these  goods  are  imported  in  the  powdered  state, 
and  in  that  condition  come  into  competition  with  the  American  product, 
the  highest  rate  of  duty  asked  for  above  upon  the  powdered  material, 
namely,  three-eighths  of  one  cent  per  pound,  will  be  satisfactory  for 
the  protection  of  the  American  manufacturer. 

We  therefore  earnestly  commend  this  change  to  your  honorable  com- 
mittee as  affecting  many  thousand  citizens  of  the  United  States  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  earth  paints,  and  feeling  sure  that  it  is  a  fair, 
just,  and  reasonable  request. 
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Hoping  for  your  favorable  action  on  this  appeal,  we  subscribe  our- 
selves, respectfully, 

Bass  Paint  Company, 

B.  0.  Bass,  Secretary,  108  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 
Wm.  E.  Browne  &  Co.,  80  and  82  Pine  street. 
The  Prince  Manufacturing  Company.        s 

David  Prince,  Secretary. 
Bowman's  Carbon  Company,  Pennsylvania, 
Oxford  Ocher  Company, 

C.  8.  Foote,  President 
Stanley  Page  Company,  Virginia. 
Wallace  Dunbar,  160  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

E.  P.  Earle,  29  Liberty  street,  New  York. 
Peruvian  Ocher  Company, 

E.  P.  Earle,  President. 

F.  W.  Devoe  and  C.  T.  Reynolds  Company, 

101  and  103  Fulton  street,  New  York, 

For  the  Committee  of  Color  Manufacturers. 
M.  Altberg,  176  Fulton  street.  New  York. 
L  Lee  Smith  &  Co.,  59  Frankfort  street,  New  York. 

STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BY  THE  DRUG  MILLERS  OF  THE  UNITED 

STATES. 

We,  the  undersigned  drug  millers  of  the  United  States,  would  most 
earnestly  request  the  committee  on  tariff  revision  to  substitute  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph  for  paragraph  No.  16£,  schedule  A,  of  the  present 
tariff: 

Drugs,  such  as  barks,  beans,  berries,  balsams,  buds,  bulbous  roots,  excrescences 
snch  as  nut  galls,  fruits,  flowers,'  dried  fibers  and  insects,  grains,  gums  and  gum 
resins,  herbs, leaves,  lichens,  mosses,  nuts,  roots  and  stems,  apices,  vegetables,  seeds 
aromatic  and  seeds  of  morbid  growth,  weeds  and  woods  usea  expressly  for  dyeing, 
also  chemicals,  such  as  oxalic  and  tartaric  acids,  alum,  muriate  of  ammonia,  cobalt,  # 
bichromate,  chlorate  and  prnssiate  of  potash,  copperas,  cream  tartar,  fullers  earth 
and  pumice  stone ;  any  of  the  foregoing  which  are  not  edible,  but  which  are  advanced 
in  value  or  condition  by  refining,  grinding,  or  by  other  process  of  manufacture,  and 
not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  3  cents  per  pound. 

This  will  make  the  duty  on  powdered  and  ground  drugs  the  same  as 
powdered  spices. 

We  ask  3  cents  per  pound  duty  on  powdered  and  ground  drugs  to 
enable  the  drug  millers  in  the  United  States,  with  pure  drugs,  to  com- 
pete with  the  foreign  drug  miller,  who  places  powdered  and  ground 
drugs  on  this  market  at  prices  (including  the  present  10  per  cent  duty) 
less  than  the  crude  drugs  cost  the  American  miller. 

For  the  past  three  years  a  large  part  of  our  machinery  has  stood  idle, 
as  we  could  not  import  the  crude  drugs  and  mill  them  and  put  them  on 
the  market  at  the  price  that  the  foreign  drug  miller  sold  them  delivered 
in  this  country. 

The  labor  in  our  drag  mills  in  the  United  States  costs  from  66  per 
cent  tol50  per  cent  more  than  in  Germany  and  France.  In  fact  a  number 
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of  powdered  drags  are  imported  for  less  money  than  we  can  purchase 
the  crude  drugs,  as  per  memorandum  of  a  few  staples  cited  below. 


Articte. 


< 


S 


1 

i 
! 


1* 

5  s 


4 

3 


f 


i 


I 


I 

58, 

1 

1 

I 


is* 
hi 


I 


Althea  root. 
Gentian  root... 
Hellebore  root . 

Licorice  root.., 

Orris  root,  flar. 
Pumice  stone . 


Ckntt. 


17 


3%=.  27 
2%=.  IS 
2%=.  08 

2%=.  06| 

2%=.  14 
1%=.07| 


8%=  .72 
10%=.  05 
8%=  .  82 

10%=.  28| 

«%=1.02 
10%=.  08* 


.12 
.12 
.12 

.12 

.12 
.08 


Omit. 
2 
2 
2 


12.11 
8.40 
6.52 


6.00 
4.81 


5.51 
3.80 
1.71 


5.84ft      4.12ft      1.22 


20.48 


•3 
Free. 


1.28 
1 


E.C.B.H. 
A.A.F. 
C.K.B.A. 
D.D.A.B. 

C. 
R.  S.  &  Co. 

Letter. 
D.D. 
IL 


The  schedule  (consisting  of  foreign  invoices,  printed  price  lists,  and 
foreign  letters)  is  in  the  hands  of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

We  recommend  that  specific  duties  be  substituted  for  ad  valorem 
duties  wherever  possible,  for  articles  pertaining  to  the  drug  and 
chemical  trade,  for  the  following  reason: 

The  experience  of  many  years  proves  that  specific  duties  favor  the 
importation  of  purer  and  higher  grades  of  drugs,  chemicals,  and  medici- 
nal preparations,  while  ad  valorem  duties  favor  the  unscrupulous 
importer  and  induce  false  invoicing  by  dishonest  parties. 

We  also  recommend  that  legislation  regarding  the  tariff  be  completed 
as  speedily  as  possible,  to  the  end  that  the  business  interests  of  the 
country  may  not  suffer  any  unnecessary  disturbance. 

Murray  &  Niokell  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago,  HU 

E.  Hillier's  Son  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Allaire,  Woodward  &  Co.,  Peoria,  III 

McIlvaine  Bros.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

J.  L.  Hopkins  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Huber  &  Fuhrman  Drug  Mills,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 


HEAVY    CHEMICALS. 

SCHEDULE  OF  HEAVY  CHEMICALS  RECOMMENDED  BY  THE  PENN- 
SYLVANIA SALT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  January  4, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

In  reference  to  the  proposed  tariff  revision,  we  respectfully  beg  to 
submit  the  following  as  our  recommendations  for  your  consideration  as 
applied  to  heavy  chemicals.    For  your  convenience  we  give  the  duties 
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as  under  the  acts  of  1890  and  1894  and, -in  apposition  to  same,  the  rates 
we  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting: 


HEAVY  CHEMICALS. 


Article. 


McSinley  bill, 
189U. 


Wilson  bffl,  1894. 


Proposed  bill, 
1897. 


Bicarbonate  of  soda,  saleretue,  or  superoar- 

Donate  of  soda. 

Caustic,  or  hydrate  of  soda 

Soda  ash 

Alum,  alum  cake,  patent  alum,  aulplate  of 

alumina,  alum  in  crystals,  or  ground. 

Sal  soda 

Alumina  (1  pound  of  this  is  equal  to  about 

S  pounds  alum,  or  sulphate  alumina). 

The  term  "refined  oauxite"  might  be 
added  to  this  paragraph,  as  under  this  name 
several  attempts  nave  been  made  to  intro- 
duce the  identical  article  into  this  country 
as  free  goods.  The  alumina  industry  baa 
been  largely  developed  in  the  past  few  years, 
and  upon  it  depend  for  support  the  enormous 
bauxite  deposits  of  Georgia  and  Alabama. 
In  Tiew  of  the  high  concentration  of  alumina 
as  contrasted  with  its  products,  the  increased 
duty  asked  la  rather  under  than  over  a 
proper  ratio. 

Sulphate  of  soda,  or  salt  cake , 

Copperas 

Chloride  calcium 

Blue  vitriol,  or  sulphate  oopper 

Sulphuric  acid - 

Bleaching  powder,  or  ohlor.  lime 

With  this  duty  we  are  confident  that  the 
market  price  will  not  exceed  the  present. 
There  is  no  bleach  now  being  made  in  the 
United  States.  We  are  entirely  dependent 
upon  Europe  for  the  supply  of  this  article, 
•o  absolutely  essential  to  us.  With  a  duty 
factories  would  be  erected,  and  home  com- 
petition would  bring  price  lower  than  now. 


lot.  per  pound 

lot. per  pound 
*  ct  per  pound 
Act.  per  pound 

Act.  per  pound 
Act.  per  pound 


|et.  per  pound.. 

lot. per  pound., 
lot.  per  pound.. 
}Vct.  per  pound 

f  ct  per  pound.. 
fV  ok  per  pound 


$1.26  per  ton, 
Act.  per  pound 
lo  per  cent  ad 

valorem. 
2ots.per  pound 
|ot.  per  pound 


|  ot. per  pound 

Ict.per  pound, 
ct. per  pound, 
ct.pev  pound. 

let. per  pound. 
I|   cents  per 
pound. 


Free. 


Ifcee 

Free 

25  per  dad  valorem.. 

Free 

Free,  except  from 
country  collecting 
a  duty  from  this 
country,  then  J  cent. 

Free 


$1.25  per  ton. 
ict.per  pound. 
|  ct.per  pound. 

let.  per  pound. 
|ot per  pound. 


|ot.per  pound. 


FREE  LIST. 


Bauxite,  crude , 

Kryolith,  or  cryolite 

PyrlteT: 

Sulphur,  lac  or  precipitated,  and  sulphur  or 
brimstone,  crude  in  bulk ;  sulphur  ore  as 
pyrites,  or  sulphuret  of  iron  in  its  natural 
state,  eon  tailing  in  excess  of  25  per  cent 
sulphur,  and  sulphur  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for. 


Free. 
Free. 
Free, 
Free. 


COPPER  IN  ORES  AND  MATTES. 


y  Copper  in  ores,  containing  over  2  per  cent 

copper. 

Should  there  be  a  duty  levied  on  copper  in 
ores  and  mattes  the  usual  commercial  allow- 
ance of  1 J  per  cent  should  be  deducted  before 
settling.  This  was  the  practice  under  the 
McKinley  MU  but  not  stated  in  the  bill  itnelf. 
The  General  Appraisers  gave  their  opinions, 
which  obtained. 


|  ot  per  pound. 


Free* 


The  Pennsylvania  Salt  Mantjf'g  Co., 

T.  Aemstkong,  President. 
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SPECIFIC  DUTY  RECOMMENDED. 

STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BY  MB.  JAMES  HARTFORD,  OF  NEW  YORK 

Monday,  December  28, 1896. 
Mr.  James  Hartford,  of  New  York,  appeared  before  the  committee 
and  submitted  the  following  memorial : 

Drug  Trade  Section  op  the 
New  York  Board  of  Trade  and  Transportation, 

New  York,  December  23, 1896. 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen  :  On  behalf  of  the  Drug  Trade  Section  of  the  New  York 
Board  of  Trade  and  Transportation,  we  recommend  that  specific  duties 
be  substituted  for  ad  valorem  duties  wherever  possible  on  articles  per- 
taining to  the  drug  and  chemical  trade,  for  the  following  reasons: 

The  experience  of  many  years  proves  that  specific  duties  favor  the 
importation  of  purer  and  higher  grades  of  drugs,  chemicals,  and  medic- 
inal preparations,  while  ad  valorem  duties  favor  the  unscrupulous 
importer  and  induce  false  invoicing  by  dishonest  parties. 

We  also  recommend  that  on  all  articles  imported  in  the  manufactur- 
ing of  which  grain  alcohol  is  used  a  duty  be  levied  commensurate  with 
the  internal-revenue  tax,  and  which  will  be  a  protection  to  the  American 
manufacturer. 

We  further  recommend  that  legislation  regarding  the  tariff  be  com- 
pleted as  speedily  as  possible,  to  the  end  that  the  business  interests  of 
the  country  may  not  suffer  any  unnecessary  disturbance. 

James  IIartford,  Chairman, 
Wm.  Jay  Schieffelin,  Secretary, 
Andrew  B.  Rogers, 
W.  D.  Faris, 
Jacob  Kleinhans, 
Thos.  F.  Main, 
Fred  G.  Meyer, 
Committee  on  Legislation,  Drug  Trade  Section, 
New  York  Board  of  Trade  and  Transportation. 

Mr.  McMillin.  You  seek  to  change  from  ad  valorem  to  a  specific 
rate? 

Mr.  Hartford.  We  do,  sir. 

Mr.  McMillin.  I  understand  yoar  reasons  for  it.  Is  not  the  tend- 
ency in  the  manufacture  of  most  things,  such  as  drugs,  etc.,  downward 
constantly  in  value  toward  cheapness  on  account  of  the  increased 
facility  of  production  and  improved  methods  of  production!  I  believe 
that  is  so  of  all  chemicals  as  in  other  things? 

Mr.  Hartford.  It  is. 

Mr.  McMillin.  If  you  transfer  from  the  ad  valorem  system  to  the 
specific  system,  would  not  the  result  of  that  change  be  to  prevent  the 
consumer  from  getting  the  full  benefit  of  that  diminution  of  cost  of 
production  and  of  the  increased  cheapness  of  the  goods? 

Mr.  Hartford.  There  is  no  question  about  that.  It  has  that  effect 
I  will  mention  to  you  gentlemen,  if  it  will  be  of  any  assistance  to  your 
honorable  committee,  our  section  would  draw  up  a  section  which  would 
embody  their  views  and  present  it  to  you. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  happy  to  have  a  written  statement  or 
—1  ingestions,  with  the  reasons  therefor. 
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Schedule  B.-EARTHS,  EARTHENWARE,  AND  GLASS- 

WAEE. 


FIRE  BRICK. 

(Paragraph  76.) 

STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BY  WILLIAM  HOMES,  OF  BOSTON,  REPRE- 
SENTING FIRE  BRICK  MANUFACTURERS. 

Boston,  December  31, 1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  : 

The  uncertainty  of  getting  our  committee  together  in  order  to  be 
present  at  your  sitting  for  the  discussion  of  earthenware,  fire  brick, 
etc.,  makes  it  desirable  that  I  put  in  writing  a  few  arguments,  together 
with  tabulated  figures,  to  show  why  it  is  necessary  that  the  present 
ad  valorem  basis  of  computation  be  changed,  and,  as  far  as  possible, 
specific  duties  imposed. 

Prefacing  my  explanation,  allow  me  to  say  I  visited  the  custom- 
house to-day  in  anticipation  of  obtaining  statistics  to  lay  before  you 
relative  to  our  industry  that  would  show  the  importation  of  these 
goods  lately  in  comparison  with  former  importations  under  the  McKin- 
ley  rates.  Although  data  relative  to  chinaware,  earthenware,  faience, 
etc,  is  tabulated  in  book  form,  yet  it  is  so  condensed  (to  avoid  unneces- 
sary bulk,  I  suppose)  that  no  separate  mention  is  made  of  fire  brick, 
manganese  brick,  bricks  not  ornamented,  decorated,  etc.,  or  bricks 
ornamented. 

Consequently,  a  very  important  factor  that  I  would  wish  to  show  to 
yon  must  be  eliminated,  but  really  business  in  all  branches  has  been  so 
dull  during  the  past  three  years  I  fear  it  would  not  be  of  comparative 
amount,  and  it  is  a  much  fairer  way  to  show  you  the  relative  working 
under  the  ad  valorem  rates  previously  in  vogue,  and  before  the  McKin- 
ley  bill  went  into  force,  as  with  the  working  under  McKinley  regime, 
for  the  business  then  was  nearer  on  a  par  or  equal  footing. 

Before  calling  your  attention  to  these  statistics  allow  me  to  say: 
Under  the  old  ad  valorem  schedule  the  importation  of  foreign  bricks 
made  the  competition  so  sharp  that  the  business  was  anything  but 
encouraging  to  those  interested  in  the  manufacture  in  this  country,  and 
very  little  return  could  be  made  commensurate  with  the  capital  invested. 
We  were  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  condition.  Our  locrl  or  domestic 
competition  was  what  might  be  expected  from  any  business,  and 
brought  profits  to  barely  living  ones,  and  we  could  not  withstand  the 
additional  pressure  brought  about  by  low  foreign  wages,  where  the 
united  wages  of  one  family  of  men,  women,  and  children  do  not  as 
a  rule  equal  the  wages  paid  to  a  man  in  this  country.  This,  coupled 
with  low  freights  (in  foreign  vessels),  makes  the  delivery  in  America 
very  low  indeed. 
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Now  if,  aside  from  this,  we  mnst  ran  the  risk  of  having  that  valuation 
halved,  or  nearly  so,  upon  which  a  cheap  ad  valorem  rate  is  imposed, 
it  would  seem  to  the  writer  that  this  is  one  reason  why  some  change 
insuring  better  methods  be. adopted. 

We,  as  manufacturers,  have  our  expensive  plants  here  established; 
we  employ  a  large  force  of  clerks,  salesmen,  workmen,  etc.,  dependent 
upon  our  output.  The  loss  of  business  through  foreign  competition  is 
an  old  and  hackneyed  story,  but  nevertheless  the  true  reason  why  our 
desires  are  entitled  to  consideration. 

There  are  many  such  reasons,  all  too  well  known  to  every  business 
man  who  manufactures,  which,  rather  than  advance  to  occupy  your 
time  I  will  omit,  as  results  are  now  what  you  wish  to  cope  with,  and  it 
is  my  desire  to  aid  you  to  an  insight  which  you  readily  could  obtain 
among  your  statistics  at  Washington,  but  which  in  their  detailed  form 
are  too  intricate  and  complex  for  you  to  spend  time  upon. 

I  may  say  I  was  last  year  asked  to  call  at  the  appraiser's  office  in  this 
city  to  give  expert  opinion  on  the  value  of  certain  goods  in  my  line  that 
were  being  imported.  The  very  lowest  quotation  I  could  get  for  them 
on  the  other  side  of  the  water  was  42  shillings,  and  yet  I  was  told  they 
were  being  invoiced  at  30  shillings.  Is  not  this  a  very  apt  illustration 
of  what  may  happen  when  " honesty w  is  sleeping! 

Following  are  the  comparative  statistics  of  the  importation  of  fire 
and  other  bricks  into  the  United  States  of  America: 

BEFORE  THE  McKINLEY  BILL. 

FIRE  BRICK. 

[Ad  valorem  duty  20  per  cent.] 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Duly. 


June  30,  1888.  to  June  30,  1889 
June  30,  1889,  to  June  30.  1800 
June  30,  1890,  to  Oct.  6,  1890.. 

Total 


6,439,852 

8,074,615  , 

a  1,799, 502  I 


$08,811.94 
83,235.07 
25,342.41 


$18,722.39 
16,646.99 
5,068.47 


16,914,029,      177,189.42 


85,437.85 


a  If  year  were  filled  out  in  same  ratio,  the  quantity  would  be  6,748,344. 
BRICK  OTHER  THAN  FIRE  BRICK. 


June  30,  1888,  to  June  30, 1889 

2,714,990 
4, 435. 720 
2,047.590 

45.905.55 
56, 777. 36 
36, 002. 21 

9,181.11 
11, 355. 47 

June  30,  1889,  to  June  30,  1890 

June  30,  1890,  to  Oct.  6,  1890 

7,320.44 

Total 

9, 198, 300 

139,285.12 

27, 857. 02 

3  month*  6  days... 

Grand  total  importation  for  2  years 

26, 112, 329 

816, 474. 00 

68,294.87 

UNDER  McKINLEY  BILL. 
FIRE  BRICK. 
[Not  glazed,  enameled,  ornamented,  or  decorated  in  any  manner,  duty  $1.25  per  ton  ■pedfio.] 


Quantity. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Duty. 

October  6,  1890,  to  June  30,  1891 

Tons. 
17.  004 
22, 464 
14,  U89. 62 

a  5, 934, 667 
7, 488.  000 
4, 996. 540 

976.905.46 
93,974.55 
74,443.22 

$22,255.86 
28. 020. 57 

June  30, 1891,  to  June  30,  1892 

June  30, 1892,  to  June  30, 1893 

18,737.07 

Total 

55, 357. 62         IB-  419-  207 

245,828.23 

69,078.00 

a  If  year  were  filled  out  in  same  ratio,  the  quantity  would  be  8,392,440. 
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UNDER  McKINLEY  BILL— Continued. 

TIRE  BRICK— Continued, 

[Glased,  enameled,  ornamented,  or  decorated,  duty  45  per  oent  ad  yalorem.] 


Quantity. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Value. 

October  6, 1890,  to  June  80, 1891 

Tom. 

1, 357. 30 
886.60 
715.74 

452,433 

295. 533 
238.580 

$18,748.50 
18, 368. 00 
10,379.50 

$8,436.83* 

JuimSQ,  1891,  to iTrme  ao,  1M2  ..rr-T. 

7. 365. 60 

J  one  30  1802,  to  June  90, 1893 

4,670.82 

Total 

2,959.64 

986,546 

45,496.09 

20,478.26 

(Hot  glased, « 


BRICK  OTHER  THAN  FIRE  BRICK. 
Deled,  ornamented,  painted,  or  decorated,  duty  25  per  oent  ad  valorem.] 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Duty. 


October  6,  1890,  to  June  80, 1891 
June  30,  1891,  to  Jane  30,  1892.. 
Jnne  30, 1892,  to  Jane  30, 1898. . 

Total 


Thousand. 

915,360 

1,874,120 

2,225,000 


$7,900.07 
15, 334. 97 
14,929.96 


$1,975.02 
3,833.75 
8,732.50 


5,014,480 


88,165.00 


9,541.27 


[Ornamented,  glased,  painted,  enameled,  vitrified,  or  decorated,  duty  46  per  cent] 


October  ft,  1890,  to  Jane  80,  1891 

Jane  30, 1891,  to  Jane  30,  1892 

Jnne  30, 1892,  to  Jane  80, 1893 

Total 

Grand  total  importation  2  years  8  months  24  days 


Thousand. 

701,710 

1, 170, 490 

960,980 


2, 923. 180 


27,343,413 


$35,507.00 
57, 204. 00 
48,662.00 


$15,978.15 
25,741.80 
21, 897. 90 


141,373.00        63,617.85 


470,357.32  I    162,705.37 


Assumed. — Deduct  importation  for  5  months  18  days=168  days,  tp 
equalize  and  make  time  same  as  old  schedule,  based  on  last  year's 
importation  under  McKinley  regime.  Old  schedule  made  for  2  years 
3  months  6  days.  McKinley  schedule  made  for  2  years  8  months 
24  days. 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Duty. 

Fire  brick,  not  glased.  $1.26 

Fire  brick,  gin  zed,  45  per  cent......... 

Ttiovtand. 
2,331.672 

111,384 
1,038.408 

448, 872 

$34, 740. 72 
4, 843. 44 
6, 966.  96 
22, 680. 00 

$8,744.40 
2, 178. 96 

Brick  other  than  nre  briok... 

1, 742. 16 

10, 219. 44 

Total 

3,929,836 

69, 231. 12 

22,884.96 

23,413,577 

401, 126. 20 

139, 820. 41 

Difference:  McKinley  decrease,  2,698,752  bricks;  increase  in  value, 
$84,651.66;  increase  in  duty,  $76,525.54  in  favor  McKinley  rates. 

In  presenting  these  figures  for  your  consideration  I  wish  to  state  that 
in  doing  so,  it  is  in  the  interest  of  not  only  the  firm  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  but  acting  for  and  in  the  interest  of  practically  all  the  fire 
brick,  building  brick,  and  enameled  brick  manufacturers,  who  have 
formed  an  association  largely  for  this  very  purpose,  as  they  felt  they 
were  menaced  by  an  industrial  enemy  of  large  proportions. 
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I  represent  the  National  Association  of  Fire  Brick  Manufacturers,  as 
chairman  of  its  executive  committee,  and  it  is  my  desire  to  impress 
upon  you  that  with  one  accord  it  is  the  wish  of  all  its  members  that 
such  consideration  of  our  industry  be  taken  by  your  committee  as  will 
recommend  to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  that  legislation 
be  enacted  which  will  relieve  our  distress  and  put  us  back  on  good  old 
McKinley  specific  rates,  specific  in  all  classes  of  our  goods  if  possible. 

One  word  for  the  glazed  and  enameled  brick  industry,  also  covered 

"by  our  association.    This  is  a  limited  business  in  this  country,  for  the 

reason  it  requires  years  of  experience  to  properly  test  the  clays  used, 

to  ascertain  their  adaptability  to  glazing  processes,  formulas  tor  glazes, 

methods  of  firing,  etc. 

This  knowledge  the  foreigner  has  the  advantage  of  possessing. 
Every  item  of  the  business  is  known  to  him  to  the  minutest  detail. 
These  secrets,  coupled  with  the  cheap  labor,  the  latter  item  entering  as 
the  largest  factor  into  the  manufacture  of  all  clay  goods,  gives  him  an 
advantage  over  our  partially  unskilled  manufacturers. 

I  might  liken  it  to  the  tin-plate  industry,  which,  I  think,  got  its  stimu- 
lus in  this  country  from  1890  to  1893.  Low  ad  valorem  duties  would 
certainly  preclude  further  development  of  the  glazed  brick  industry,  or 
at  least  would  curtail  efforts  to  push  American  manufacture.  Much 
capital  has  been  lost  in  endeavors  to  launch  this  business  in  this  coun- 
try, and  much  credit  is  due  to  certain  persevering  concerns  here.  Help 
this  and  you  will  have  another  large  source  of  employment  of  American 
labor. 

These  goods  are  higher  cost  and  should  bear  a  correspondingly  high 
protection  consistent  with  same.  Bates  of  wages  abroad  may  be  of 
avail  to  you,  and  in  conclusion  I  will  therefore  state  that  I  have 
authority  for  saying  that  wages  in  England  and  Germany — two  of  the 
principal  European  brick-producing  countries — amount  to  from  20  to 
75  or  80  cents  per  day,  while  with  us  no  boy  receives  less  than  50  cents, 
and  from  that  to  91.75  and  $2,  and  in  some  classes  of  work  even 
more,  per  diem. 

William  Homes, 
Chairman  Executive  Committee 
National  Association  Fire  Brick  Manufacturers. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF   FIEE  BRICK 

MANUFACTURERS. 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  January  6, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

The  National  Association  of  Fire  Brick  Manufacturers  of  the  United 
States  desires  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  under  the  so-called 
Wilson  bill  the  specific  duties  on  foreign  fire  brick  were  taken  off  and 
an  ad  valorem  duty  of  25  per  cent  substituted  in  place  of  the  specific 
duty  of  $1.25  per  ton  imposed  under  the  McKinley  bill. 

The  low  prices  of  foreign  wages  and  low  freight  make  competition 
impossible.  Every  foreign  fire  brick  imported  into  this  country  dis- 
places the  sale  and  use  of  the  home  product,  to  the  injury  of  American 
industry.  The  best  fire-brick  material  is  found  in  nearly  all  of  these 
United  States,  and  in  large  quantities. 

At  the  present  time  the  fire-brick  industry  is  reduced  to  a  very  low 
point  by  reason  of  foreign  competition. 

H.  B.  Newton,  President. 
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(Paragraph  78.) 

8TATEMEHT  OF  MB.  F.  W.  WALXEB,  OF  BEAVEE  FALLS,  PA 

Pbiday,  January  S, 1897. 
Mr.  Walker  said:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
in  appearing  before  you  to-day  as  a  committee  of  the  Wall  and  Floor 
Tile  Manufacturers  of  the  United  States,  we  come  to  call  yonr  atten- 
tion to  what  has  in  the  past  worked  an  injury  to  our  business,  and  to 
present  for  your  consideration  a  proposition  which,  we  think,  will  cor- 
rect the  trouble.  The  paragraph  of  the  law  under  which  duties  are 
now  being  levied  under  Schedule  B  reads  as  follows: 

Tiles,  plain,  not  glazed,  ornamented,  painted,  enameled,  vitrified,  or  decorated, 
twenty- five  per  centum  ad  valorem;  ornamented,  glazed,  painted,  enameled,  vitrified, 
or  decorated,  and  encaustic,  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

We  would  ask  to  have  the  law  changed  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

Tiles,  glazed  or  nnglazed,  encaustic,  ceramio,  mosaie,  vitrified,  flint,  spar, 
embossed,  enameled,  or  ornamental,  and  all  other  earthenware  tile  for  floors  and 
walls,  ten  cents  per  square  foot,  or  four  cents  per  pound.  Tile,  hand  painted  or  gold 
decorated,  twenty  cents  per  square  foot,  or  six  cents  per  pound. 

Our  reasons  for  asking  for  these  changes  are  as  follows:  Many  tiles 
upon  which  the  duty  should  be  levied  at  the  40  per  cent  rate  are  now 
being  brought  in  under  the  25  per  cent  classification.  This  we  find  an 
error  that  is  very  easily  made  on  account  of  the  difficulty  an  inexperi- 
enced person  has  in  being  able  to  determine  the  class  to  which  the  tiles 
belong.  Another  reason  is  the  undervaluation  of  goods  by  falsifying 
invoices,  which  is  done  by  billing  first-quality  tiles  as  second  or  third 
quality,  making  the  price  a  very  low  one,  and  thus  paying  a  duty  on 
the  false  in  place  of  the  proper  price.  This  is  accomplished  in  different 
ways;  one  way  being  by  sending  a  remittance  or  draft  with  the  order 
for,  say,  one-half  of  the  amount,  and  the  tile  being  invoiced  as  seconds 
or  thirds  for  the  unpaid  balance.  And  in  order  to  make  the  tile  appear 
as  seconds  or  thirds,  a  certain  quantity  of  poor-quality  tile  is  placed  in 
each  cask  with  the  good  tile,  and  as  it  is  impossible  for  the  inspectors 
to  examine  each  piece  of  tile,  in  this  way  tile  are  brought  into  the 
country  at  a  price  in  many  cases  one-fdhrth  their  actual  cost. 

In  advocating  a  specific  duty  and  placing  all  classes  of  tile,  except 
hand-painted  and  gold-decorated,  in  one  classification,  it  simplifies  the 
law  and  takes  away  the  opportunity  of  falsifying  invoices.  In  asking 
for  a  duty  by  the  pound,  as  well  as  by  the  square  foot,  to  be  specified, 
it  is  for  the  purpose  of  covering  thin  mosaic  tiles,  which  are  now  imported 
by  weight,  and  which  amounts  to  the  same  duty  as  the  rate  specified 
by  the  square  foot,  and  we  would  recommend  that  the  net  and  gross 
weight,  as  well  as  the  square  feet,  be  plainly  marked  on  all  original 
packages. 

The  weight  proves  the  number  of  square  feet  contained  in  the  pack- 
age.  In  presenting  this  change  for  your  consideration  we  admit  it 
makes  some  slight  changes  from  the  present  rate,  in  some  cases  mak- 
ing a  lower  and  in  one  a  higher  duty,  but  upon  the  principal  kinds  of 
tile  and  those  that  are  generally  imported  it  makes  practically  no 
change,  the  only  class  that  it  advances  a  duty  upon  being  nnglazed 
tiles,  which  is  the  smaller  portion  of  the  tile  imported. 
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On  the  ornamental  and  embossed  class  it  reduces  the  duty  some, 
which  will  equalize  the  small  advance  on  the  unglazed  class.  Again, 
in  advocating  this  change  we  do  not  lose  track  of  the  revenue  to  be 
collected,  and  can  assure  the  committee  that,  while  protecting  our 
industry,  it  will  at  the  same  time  realize  more  revenue  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and  simplifies  the  collection  of  duties  and  prevents  fraudulent 
invoicing.  The  tile  industry,  as  you  are  no  doubt  aware,  is  a  compara- 
tively new  one  in  this  country,  and  has  been  beset  by  many  difficulties, 
but  the  manufacturers  have  persevered,  and  to-day  the  tiles  being  made 
in  this  country  are  equal  to  any  made  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

The  committee  now  before  you  have  all  been  in  the  business  almost 
from  its  beginning  in  the  country,  and  have  given  the  whole  subject 
the  most  thorough  investigation,  and  are  unanimously  of  the  opinion 
that  if  our  request  is  granted  it  will  not  only  place  the  industry  on  a 
better  foundation,  but  will  add  to  the  revenues  of  the  Government. 

F.  W.  Walker. 
Jackson  Landers. 
B.  Fischer. 
John  C.  Alrich. 
A.  H.  Bunnell. 
Earl  Langerbrth. 
Arthur  D.  Forst. 

The  Chairman.  What  proportion  of  the  consumption  of  tiles  is  now 
made  in  this  country! 

Mr.  Walker.  About  80  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  And  there  is  no  difficulty  in  making  all  we  require 
practically  3  I  mean  except  those  that  are  imported  as  a  matter  of 
luxury  t 

Mr.  Walker.  We  can  make  all  and  more.  The  present  capacity  of 
the  factories  is  much  more  than  the  demand  will  be  for  the  next  two  or 
three  years. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  your  idea  is  a  certain  proportion  of  tiles 
will  always  be  imported  by  those  who  want  a  foreign  article  which  they 
regard  as  a  luxury,  or  something  of  that  kind,  and  the  revenue  will 
come  in  that  direction  t 

Mr.  Walker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  But  you  are  asking  a  new  classification  and  specific 
duties  T 

Mr.  Walker.  Yes,  sir.         • 

Mr.  Steele.  It  being  impossible  to  collect  the  duties  now  imposed  t 

Mr.  Walker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  Do  you  present  any  foreign  prices  with  your  request! 

Mr.  Walker.  We  do  not,  but  we  can.  I  have  a  memorandum  here 
which  I  can  give  you. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  wish  you  would. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  give  in  your  statement  the  items  of  the  cost 
of  production  in  this  country  and  the  cost  abroad! 

Mr.  Walker.  I  can  give  the  selling  prices  abroad. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  cost  of  production  in  this  country  by  items  t 

Mr.  Walker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  If  you  will  file  such  a  statement  so  it  can  be  published 
with  the  hearing  it  will  be  sufficient  for  my  purposes. 

Mr.  Walker.  We  can  file  that  for  you. 

The  Chairman.  File  that  with  your  hearing.  We  desire  to  know 
what  is  the  cost  of  the  different  kinds  of  tiling  at  home  and  abroad. 
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Mr.  Dolliveb.  Where  are  these  tiles  mostly  manufactured;  in  what 
part  of  the  country  t 

Mr.  Walker.  In  New  Jersey,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  in 
Kentucky. 

The  Chairman.  This  industry  has  increased  quite  largely  since  1890  T 

Mr.  Walebe.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Particularly  between  1890  and  1893 1 

Mr.  Walker.  Yes,  sir;  almost  doubled  its  capacity  in  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  sufficient,  unless  there  are  further  questions. 

Mr.  Steele.  That  statement  you  will  file  between  now  and  Monday! 

Mr.  Waxker.  Yes,  sir;  we  will  do  so. 

Mr.  Payne.  So  it  can  be  published  right  alongside  your  statement  t 

Mr.  Waxker.  We  will  file  it  between  now  and  Monday. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENT  FILED  BY  MB.  WALKER. 

In  response  to  the  request  made  by  your  committee  to  supplement 
the  statement  made  by  the  tile  manufacturers  of  the  country,  with 
information  as  to  the  comparative  cost  of  production  of  tile  in  this 
country  and  abroad,  we  beg  to  offer  the  following: 

The  raw  materials  entering  into  our  manufacture — clays,  minerals, 
and  coal — are  comparatively  cheap  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  value 
of  the  products  lies  mainly  in  the  labor  directly  involved  in  the  pro- 
duction from  them.  This  labor  in  all  our  factories  is  fully  75  per  cent 
of  the  cost  of  the  product.  The  price  we  are  compelled  to  pay  for  labor 
in  this  country  is,  according  to  information  personally  collected  by 
several  members  of  our  body  abroad,  as  three  to  one. 

Therefore,  in  a  dollar's  worth  of  our  product  there  is  less  than  25 
cents  for  material  and  fully  75  cents  for  labor  directly  expended,  and 
as  the  latter  is  not  over  25  cents  abroad  it  costs  them  but  50  cents  to 
produce  that  which  our  labor  makes  cost  a  dollar. 

For  this  reason  the  duty  on  the  highest-scheduled  products  of  the 
present  tariff— namely,  40  per  cent — is  very  moderate,  and  the  specific 
duty  that  we  ask  runs  on  the  totality  of  tile  imported  below  that  which 
in  an  honest  and  Mr  levy  would  be  secured  to  the  Government  by  the 
present  rating. 

F.  W.  Walker. 

Jackson  Landers. 

B.  Fischer. 

John  O.  Alrioh. 

A.  H.  Bonnell. 

Karl  Lanoerbeth. 

Arthur  D.  Forst. 


STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BY  TRAITEL  BROTHERS  &  CO.,  OF 

BTEW  YORK 

New  York,  January  99 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  note  in  the  newspaper  reports  under  the  head  "  Want  tariff  on 
tiles"  that  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has  been  hearing  the 
plaints  of  the  manufacturers  for  more  duties.  "Mr.  F.  W.  Walker,  of 
Beaver  Falls,  Pa.,  in  asking  for  a  reclassification  aud  specific  duties, 
recommend*  that  all  tiles  now  paying  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  10  cents 
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a  square  foot  or  4  cents  a  pound  be  made  the  rate;  on  those  paying  40 
per  cent,  20  cents  a  square  foot  or  6  cents  a  pound  be  made  the  rate." 

In  this  connection,  we  beg  to  say  that  the  regular  market  price  of  the 
American  product,  such  as  would  be  classed  under  the  20  per  cent  duty 
(present  tariff),  is  28  cents  per  square  foot,  list,  with  the  following  dis- 
counts: 50, 10,  and  5  per  cent,  and  an  extra  discount  wherever  large 
quantities  are  purchased.  On  the  tiles  paying  40  per  cent  duty  (present 
tariff)  enameled  tiles  are  54  cents,  list,  subject  to  the  same  discounts. 
Glazed  tiles  are  50  cents  per  square  foot,  subject  to  the  same  discounts. 

We  quote  you  these,  the  market  prices,  and,  if  you  desire,  will  fiirnish 
you  with  the  printed  price  lists  of  the  various  tile  manufacturers  to 
illustrate  to  you  that  Mr.  Walker  is  asking  an  amount  per  square  foot 
in  duty  almost  equal  to  the  whole  price  that  is  charged  now  by  the 
home  maker  for  his  product. 

We  beg  further  to  say  that  with  the  present  duty  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  import  tiles  and  land  them  at  a  price  to  meet  the  compe- 
tition of  the  home  price.  You  will  find  this  borne  out  by  consulting 
the  records  of  the  custom-house  on  this  subject. 

For  ourselves,  we  can  say  that  from  the  importation  of  from  100,000 
to  200,000  feet  per  annum  a  few  years  ago  we  import  nothing  now, 
because  home  manufacturers  produce  an  equally  good  quality  at  as  low 
a  price  as  we  can  land  goods  here  for. 

In  addition  to  this,  let  us  add  that  greater  quantities  of  tiles  are  used 
for  purposes  of  sanitation  than  for  purposes  of  ornamentation,  and 
certainly  should  be  left  within  the  reach  of  everybody. 

Traitel  Brothers  &  Co., 
133  West  Forty  second  Street 


CEMENT. 

(Paragraph  79.) 

8TATEMEHT  OF  KB.  ROBERT  W.  W.  LESLEY,  OF  THE  AMERICA* 
CEMEHT  C0MFAHY  OF  PHILADELPHIA,  EEPEESEHTIHG  THE 
AMERICA*  CEMEHT  INDUSTRY. 

Friday,  January  S, 1897. 
Mr.  Lesley  said:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
the  duty  on  cement  under  the  present  bill  is  8  cents  per  100  pounds 
and  in  bulk  7  cents.  That  is  the  same  duty  fixed  by  the  McKinley  bill 
and  retained  under  the  Wilson  bill,  and  is  the  present  duty.  Previous 
duties  on  cement  had  been  ad  valorem,  and  under  the  construction  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  admitting  packages  free,  the  duty  was 
gradually  shifted  from  the  manufactured  cement  to  the  nondutiable 
packages,  so  that  finally,  at  one  time  the  invoice  value  on  cement  was 
only  60  cents,  so  both  the  McKinley  committee  and  the  Wilson  commit- 
tee fixed  the  duty  at  the  present  rate.  I  intend  to  give  you  some  fig- 
ures on  the  question  of  a  tax,  producing  revenue. 

I  also  show  in  my  statement  here  that  there  has  been  a  decrease  in 
the  price  to  the  consumer ;  so  in  arguing  for  the  retention  of  the  present 
duty  it  would  seem  that  all  the  requirements  of  the  taxing  power  are 

accomplished  there.    It  presents  three  remarkable  features 

The  Chairman.  You  cover  the  ground  in  your  printed  statementt 
Mr.  Lesley.  Yes,  sir;  I  only  want  to  say  one  thing  further.    Some 
manufacturers  in  connection  with  the  subject  had  thought  possibly,  as 
the  industry  was  growing  here  and  was  still  increasing,  and  as  the 
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amount  under  the  McKinley  bill  had  accomplished  those  desirable 
objects — raising  revenue,  decreasing  the  prices  to  the  consumer,  increas- 
ing the  American  product,  and  increasing  the  wages  of  the  American 
workmen — we  thought  possibly  in  seeking  additional  sources  of  revenue 
some  slight  increase  might  be  granted  ns  there.    I  have  figures  here 

The  Chairman.  We  got  almost  $1,000,000  out  of  cement! 

Mr.  Lesley.  You  received  an  average  of  $500,000  a  year  for  the  five 
years  subsequent  to  the  McKinley  bill,  or  a  total  of  $2,500,000.  During 
that  period  the  American  manufacture  has  increased  a  million  barrels, 
and  the  cost  on  cement  laid  down  in  1890,  as  compared  with  the  cost  of 
our  cement  laid  down  in  1895,  shows  that  the  American  consumer  is 
buying  his  cement  for  36  cents  less  or  more  than  the  total  duty — more 
than  the  increased  duty  under  the  McKinley  law — but  during  that 
period  I  can  say  that  the  American  labor  in  this  product  has  not  been 
decreased. 

Mr.  Payne.  And  we  are  producing  as  good  cement  as  anywhere  in 
the  world  Y 

Mr.  Lesley.  Every  bit,  and  the  Government  post-office  down  here 
proves  it*  You  can  see  it  at  your  own  doors.  There  is  no  trust  in  this 
industry,  and  consequently  it  is  a  fair  subject  for  consideration. 

Mr.  Dolliveb.  What  is  your  cement  made  out  oft 

Mr.  Lesley.  There  are  two  kinds  of  cement — natural  and  Portland 
cement.  The  natural  cement  is  an  argillaceous  limestone  put  into  the 
kiln  and  then  ground  well — that  is  common  cement.  The  Portland 
cement,  used  for  paving  and  high-grade  work,  consists  of  marl  or  lime- 
stone and  clay,  which  is  ground  up  raw  and  made  into  bricks  and 
burned  to  a  clinker  and  then  ground  again.  One  has  two  grindings 
and  two  operations  and  the  other  has  only  one.  The  result  is  that  it 
is  one  of  the  largest  individual  industries  in  this  country,  making  very 
rapid  strides  all  through  the  West;  and  in  the  wide  valley  reaching  from 
Texas  to  Winnipeg  that  cement  is  capable  of  being  made  to  provide 
stone  for  that  Western  territory,  which  has  now  no  stone  or  lumber.  It 
is  a  thing  which  will  grow  to  large  proportions  in  this  country  if  only 
considered  in  the  light  which  I  know  the  committee  is  ready  to  do. 

ADDITIONAL  STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BY  KB.  LESLEY. 

Roman,  Portland,  and  other  hydraulic  cement  in  barrels,  sacks,  or  other  packages, 
per  100  pounds,  including  weight  of  barrel  or  package,  8  cents.  In  bulk,  per  100 
pounds,  7  cents. 

The  above  extract  from  the  present  tariff  law,  passed  in  1894,  known 
as  the  "  Wilson  bill,*  is  the  same  duty  that  was  fixed  upon  cement  by 
the  McKinley  bill,  and  as  therefore  the  present  rate  first  went  into  force 
at  the  time  that  the  McKinley  bill  took  effect,  it  is  proper  in  consider- 
ing the  question  of  duty  on  cement  to  view  the  matter  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  date  of  the  passage  of  the  McKinley  bill  and  to  note  the 
effects  of  the  operation  of  that  law  and  the  present  law  upon  the  cement 
trade  and  the  revenue  of  the  Government. 

The  best  way  to  test  the  working  of  a  tax  is  by  the  effects  of  its 
operation  in  producing  the  objects  for  which  the  tax  was  intended. 
The  McKinley  bill  was  intended  to  provide  revenue  for  the  operations 
of  the  Government  and  such  protection  as  would  equalize  the  difference 
between  American  labor  and  the  labor  in  foreign  countries.  It  was 
also  the  intention  in  the  fixing  of  any  rates  of  duty  to  protect  the 
American  consumer  against  prohibitive  prices  and  against  trusts.  In 
order,  therefore,  to  prove  that  the  McKinley  bill,  the  provisions  of 
which  as  to  cement  were  subsequently  embodied  into  the  Wilson  bill, 
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accomplished  the  purposes  above  mentioned,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
show — 

First.  That  the  rate  of  taxation  named  under  the  McKinley  bill  duly 
provided  the  Government  with  additional  revenue. 

Second.  That  it  protected  the  American  manufacturer  in  the  sense  of 
increasing  the  output  of  American  mills  and  in  preventing  the  lessening 
of  wages  of  American  labor  employed  therein. 

Third.  That  since  the  passage  of  the  McKinley  bill  the  prices  of  both 
American  and  imported  cements  were  less  to  the  consumer  than  prior 
to  the  passage  of  the  bill;  and,  further,  that  the  cement  industry  is  not 
controlled  by  any  trust  or  trusts,  but  is  a  closely  competitive  industry 

THE  PRESENT  TAX  IS  A  DUTY  FOR  REVENUE. 

Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  McKinley  act  cement  was  dutiable  at  20 
per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  act  of  1883.  The  average  invoice  value 
per  barrel* in  1883  was  $1.73,  and  this  value  was  maintained  until  about 
1886.  The  net  duty  under  the  act  of  1883  upon  the  valuation  men- 
tioned was  34  cents  per  barrel.  In  1886  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
rendered  an  opinion  admitting  packages  (barrels)  and  cost  of  inland 
transportation  free  of  duty.  As  a  result  of  this  decision  the  invoice 
value  of  cement  fell  to  $1.19,  so-  that  in  1887,  when  the  matter  of  the 
duty  on  cement  was  considered  by  the  Mills  committee,  the  average  duty 
on  cement  was  about  22  cents.  This  duty  fell  right  along  until  1889, 
when  by  the  undervaluation  of  the  cement  and  the  overvaluation  of  the 
packages  one  invoice  came  into  this  country  at  a  valuation  as  low  as  60 
cents,  the  duty  being  12  cents.  Under  the  McKinley  bill  the  ad  valorem 
duty  was  abolished  and  a  specific  duty  of  8  cents  per  100  pounds  was 
placed  upon  cement.  This  duty  upon  a  weight  of  400  pounds,  the  trade 
weight  of  a  barrel  of  Portland  cement,  yielded  to  the  Government  32 
cents  per  barrel,  and  this  amount  is  the  amount  now  collected. 

The  figures  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  which  are  taken 
from  the  figures  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  and  reduced  to  calendar 
instead  of  fiscal  years,  show  that  in  the  five  years  prior  to  the  passage 
of  the  McKinley  bill  the  imports  of  cements  were  as  follows: 


Year. 


1886.. 
1887.. 


1888.. 
1890.. 


Total. 


Barrels  of 
400  pounds. 


015,256 

1,514,095 
1,835,504 
1,740,856 
1, 940, 186 


7,945,896 


Value. 


1062,689 
1,470,846 
1,781,456 
1,704,263 
2,249,741 


8,118,985 


This  was  dutiable  at  20  per  cent,  the  then  existing  rate,  and  yielded 
the  Government,  for  the  five  years  above  mentioned,  a  tax  of  $1,623,- 
797,  or  an  average  of  $324,759.40  per  annum. 

The  imports  subsequent  to  the  passage  of  the  McKinley  bill  were  as 
folio  ws: 


Year. 

Barrels  of 
400  pounds. 

Value. 

1891 

2,988,813 
2.440.654 
2,674,149 
2,638,107 
2, 997, 395 

$4,411,830 
3, 878, 381 

1892 

1893 , 

3,470,169 
3,396,720 
3,873,123 

1894 » 

1895 

Total 

13,738,618 

18,529,682 
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Which,  being  dutiable  at  the  rate  of  8  cents  per  100  pounds,  or  an 
equivalent  of  32  cents  per  barrel,  yielded  the  Government  in  the  five 
years  subsequent  to  the  McEinley  bill,  and  covered  by  that  bill  and 
the  present  Wilson  bill,  $4,396,357.76,  or  an  average  of  $879,291.55  per 
annum. 
These  figures  may  be  made  up  as  follows: 

Total  barrel*  imported: 

Five  years  since  the  McKinley  bill 18,738,618 

Five  years  prior  to  McKinley  bill 7,945,396 

Increase  in  barrels  in  five  years  since  McKinley  bill 5, 793, 222 

Total  duty  collected  in  five  years  since  McKinley  biU $4, 396, 357. 76 

Total  duty  collected  in  five  years  prior  to  McKinley  bill 1, 623, 797 .  W 

Gain  in  revenue  to  tbe  United  States  Government  for  five  years 
since  the  McKinley  bill 2,772,560.76 

Average  duty  per  annum  (for  five  years)  since  McKinley  bill 879, 291. 55 

Average  duty  per  annum  (for  five  years)  prior  to  McKinley  biU 324, 759. 40 

Average  gain  of  revenue  per  annum  for  tbe  past  five  years  since 
the  McKinley  bill f 654,532.15 

Under  this  state  of  facts  it  is  clearly  shown  that  the  present  duty  on 
cement  is  certainly  a  tariff  for  revenue,  and  has  yielded  to  the  Govern- 
ment a  steady  increase  of  revenue,  with  an  increase  of  the  imports  from 
abroad,  thus  proving  the  rate  of  duty  clearly  within  the  lines  of  tariff 
for  revenue. 

THB  PRESENT  TAX  IS  A  PROTECTIVE  MEASURE. 

According  to  the  Geological  Survey  report  for  1891  there  were  in  the 
United  States  in  1890  67  natural  cement  works  producing  7,082,204 
barrels  of  natural  hydraulic  cement,  and  17  works  producing  335,500 
barrels  of  artificial  Portland  cement,  and  according  to  the  same  authority 
there  were  in  1895  64  works  producing  7,741,077  barrels  of  natural 
hydraulic  cement,  and  22  works  producing  990,324  barrels  of  artificial 
.  Portland  cement;  or,  in  round  figures,  a  gain  since  the  passage  of  the 
McKinley  bill  of  5  Portland  cement  workd,  a  decrease  of  2  natural  cem- 
ent works,  and  a  total  gain  in  the  output  of  natural  cement  of  658,873 
barrels,  and  in  the  output  of  Portland  cement  of  654,824  barrels,  or  a 
gain  of  over  1,250,000  barrels  in  the  output  of  American  cement  works, 
half  of  which  was  in  the  higher-priced  Portland  cement,  with  which  the 
foreign  imports  come  directly  into  competition. 

During  the  same  period  of  five  years  it  can  be  stated,  by  a  compari- 
son of  the  figures  of  various  American  cement  works,  that  the  average 
rates  for  labor  employed  in  most  American  mills  and  quarries,  which 
rates  are  on  an  average  double  the  rates  in  European  factories,  have 
not  been  reduced. 

Hence,  under  the  broad  ground  of  a  tariff  for  protection  only,  the 
present  duty  on  cement  should  be  maintained. 

THE  BIGHTS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  CC^SUMEB. 

In  1890,  as  shown  by  the  Geological  Survey  report,  the  net  price  of 
American  natural-rock  cement  in  bulk  at  the  mills  was  51.37  cents  per 
barrel.  In  1895  the  net  price  was  50.32  cents  per  barrel,  a  decrease  of 
1  cent  per  barrel.  In  1890  it  appears  from  the  same  authority  that 
the  average  price  of  American  Portland  cement  at  the  mill,  including 
T  H 12 
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the  barrels,  was  $2.10,  or,  deducting  the  value  of  the  barrels,  91.85  per 
barrel,  and  in  1895  the  net  price  of  American  Portland  cement  at  the 
mills  in  barrels  was  $1.85,  and  in  bulk  $1.60  per  barrel,  showing  a  decline 
in  this  commodity,  which  comes  in  direct  competition  with  the  foreign 
imports,  of  25  cents  per  barrel. 

At  the  time  the  McKinley  bill  took  effect  (July  1, 1890)  the  four 
leading  brands  of  cement  imported  into  the  port  of  Philadelphia  cost 
the  importer  as  follows,  laid  down  in  Philadelphia: 

Hilton  (English) $2.35 

Bnrhani  (English) 2.36 

Dvokerhoff  (German) 2.60 

Heyn  (German) 2.35 

In  1895  the  same  brands  of  cement  cost  as  follows: 

Hilton  (English) $1.97 

Burham  (English) 1.93 

Dyckerhoff  (German) 2.35 

Heyn  (German) ^ 1.97 

So  that  while  the  change  from  an  ad  valorem  to  a  specific  duty, 
together  with  the  packages  dutiable,  nominally  increased  the  average 
duty  about  12  cents  a  barrel,  the  actual  cost  of  the  identically  same 
cement,  laid  down  at  the  same  port,  has  decreased  36  cents  per  barrel, 
equivalent  not  only  to  a  reduction  to  the  consumer  of  the  nominal 
increase  in  the  duty,  but  to  an  amount  actually  more  than  the  total 
amount  of  the  duty  charged. 

From  this  it  can  be  seen  that  the  present  tax  is  essentially  a  proper 
duty  from  the  consumer's  standpoint,  inasmuch  as  it  (a)  decreases  the 
cost  to  the  consumer  and  (b)  increases  the  revenue  to  the  Government. 

Further  than  this,  in  the  line  of  the  protection  of  the  consumer,  it  can 
be  stated  to  the  credit  of  the  cement  manufacturers  of  the  United  States 
that  in  the  face  of  the  tendencies  in  these  days  of  commercial  combi- 
nations and  trusts  for  the  monopolization  of  various  industries  they 
have  entered  into  no  combination  or  trust  of  any  kind  for  the  con- 
trol of  production  or  the  enhancement  of  prices.  There  are  to-day  in 
the  United  States,  according  to  the  census  of  1895,  some  22  works  pro- 
ducing Portland  cement  and  64  works  producing  natural  hydraulic 
cement,  a  total  of  86  works;  and  yet  among  them  all  there  exists  no 
combination  or  trust  for  the  control  of  the  product,  but  manufacturers 
go  on  producing  their  material,  and,  with  the  exception  of  one  single 
Western  district,  where  one  company  controls  several  smaller  corpo- 
rations, sell  their  product  free  of  trusts  or  other  monopolistic  tendencies. 

General  Points  as  to  the  Cement  Trade. 

Having  thus  demonstrated  from  Government  figures  that  the  present 
duty  on  cement  has  operated  as  a  revenue  measure,  and  also  for  the 
protection  of  both  the  American  manufacturer  and  the  American  con- 
sumer, it  is  incumbent  to  add  some  general  information  upon  matters 
connected  with  the  tariff  on  cement. 

THE  CEMENT  INDUSTRY. 

The  manufacture  of  cement  is  not  a  local  industry.  It  is  national. 
Works  exist  in  Maine,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Arkansas, 
Utah,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Maryland,  Virginia,  Washington,  Oregon, 
Alabama,  Colorado,  Texas,  California,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Kansas, 
West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Indiana,  Michigan,  and  South  Dakota.    It 
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stands  seventh  on  the  list  of  nonmetallic  mineral  products  of  the 
United  States.  It  ranks  just  below  lime  and  salt.  It  employs  a  capital 
of  $10,000,000,  has  an  output  of  nearly  9,000,000  barrels  per  annum, 
and  gives  work  to  about  20,000  laborers.  The  largest  works  are  in 
New  York  State,  where  over  3,000,000  barrels  are  made  and  5,000  men 
employed;  in  Kentucky  and  Indiana,  where  nearly  2,000,000  barrels 
are  made  and  1,500  men  employed,  and  in  Pennsylvania,  where  nearly 
1,500,000  barrels  are  made  and  1,500  men  are  employed. 

MANUFACTURE  AND  CLASSIFICATION  OF  CEMENT. 

Boman  cement  is  a  natural  rock,  quarried,  burnt  in  kilns,  and  ground. 

Portland  cement  is  an  artificial  cement,  made  by  mixing  chalk  and 
clay,  or  limestone  and  clay,  in  varying  proportion,  grinding  this  to  pow- 
der, making  a  brick  or  ball  out  of  this  moistened  powder,  and,  after  cal- 
cining at  high  heat  this  artificially  made  new  stone,  by  grinding  the 
resultant  clinkers  to  powder. 

The  Boman  corresponds  substantially  to  the  Bosendale,  Louisville, 
and  the  majority  of  American  natural  cements. 

The  Portland  corresponds  to  the  American  Portland.  It  has  been 
claimed  that  this  grade  of  cement  could  not  be  made  in  this  country 
for  want  of  material.  After  twenty  years  of  experimenting,  and  after 
a  loss  running  into  millions,  this  statement  has  been  controverted,  and 
for  fifteen  years  past  American  Portland  cements,  of  a  quality  equal  to 
any  imported,  and  made  in  Pennsylvania,  in  New  Jersey,  in  Ohio,  in 
California,  in  Sew  York,  in  Colorado,  in  Indiana,  in  Texas,  in  Utah,  and 
in  South  Dakota,  have  been  used  on  Government  work  (vide  Beports 
Engineer  Commissioner  District  of  Columbia  for  1883,  et  sequitur)  and 
other  public  work  with  entire  success  and  in  competition  with  foreign 
cements.  The  Eads  Jetties  are  built  with  American  Portland  cement 
(vide  Captain  Eads's  Beport  on  Mississippi  Jetties),  and  the  Jjondon 
and  Southwestern  Bailroad  of  England  actually,  after  a  test,  bought 
American  Portland  for  one  of  its  bridges.  (Engineering  News,  vol. 
1887.) 

In  addition  to  this  the  United  States  Government,  the  Pennsylvania 
Bailroad,  and  the  New  York  Central  Bailroad,  and  other  large  consum- 
ers all  allow  the  use  of  American  Portland  cement  on  their  work. 
The  principal  engineering  works  in  the  United  States,  such  as  the  New 
York  aqueduct  and  dams,  the  celebrated  Johnstown  Bridge,  the  Scran- 
ton  dams,  the  tunnel  under  Niagara  Falls,  are  all  built  with  American 
Portland  cement,  thus  clearly  demonstrating  its  quality  to  be  equal  to 
that  of  the  imported  Portland  cement.  Therefore,  having  shown  that 
the  manufacture  of  cement  is  an  important  one  in  the  United  States, 
and  not  a  local  industry,  and  having  shown  further  that  the  American 
article  is  slightly  cheaper  and  is  actually  equal  to  the  imported 
cement,  it  is  next  in  order  to  show  that  cement  does  not  fall  among 
those  articles  called  "raw  materia},"  and  is  actually  almost  entirely  the 
product  of  domestic  labor. 

The  first  element,  as  above  stated,  to  the  manufacture  of  either  natural 
or  Portland  cement  is  the  base,  viz,  cement,  rock,  chalk,  and  clay,  or 
limestone  and  day.  This  base  is  produced  by  mining  or  quarrying  by 
American  labor  the  ingredients  mentioned.  The  next  step  in  the  pro- 
cess is  the  calcining  of  this  material,  which  is  done  with  coke  or  coal, 
also  the  product  of  American  labor.  This  is  followed  by  the  grinding 
of  the  calcined  product  by  millstones  and  crushers  operated  by  Ameri- 
can labor  and  driven  by  engines  whose  steam  is  produced  by  coal  mined 
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by  American  labor.  The  manufactured  product  is  put  into  barrels,  the 
cooperage  stock  of  which  has  been  prepared  by  American  labor,  while 
the  packing  is  also  done  by  the  labor  of  this  country.  The  manufactured 
article  is  loaded  onto  cars  by  American  labor  and  is  carried  to  market 
by  our  inland  lines  of  transportation. 

By  a  careful  examination  into  the  cost  of  a  barrel  of  cement  it  is 
shown  that  in  the  production  of  a  barrel  of  natural  cement  the  follow- 
ing figures  are  very  nearly  correct,  while  in  the  production  of  a  barrel 
of  American  Portland  cement,  which  more  directly  competes  with  the 
foreign  product,  the  actual  cost  of  labor  runs  up  to  over  90  per  cent. 

IN  THX  UNITED  STATES. 

Percent. 

Quarrying  represents 40 

Burning  represents 6 

Grioding  represent • 6 

Moving,  etc. |  represent 5 

Packing  represents 3 

Coal  and  coke,  staves  and  heading,  all  the  product  of  labor,  represent 27 

Making  of  labor 87 

This  labor  represents,  on  an  average  per  day,  for — 

Quarrymen $1.20  to  $2. 00 

Laborers 1.10        1.50 

Millers 2.00        2.50 

Millwrights 2.50        3.00 

Engineers 2.00        2.50 

Coopers L60        2.00 

All  the  labor  is  that  of  men. 

IN  EUROPE. 

Both  men  and  women  are  employed  in  cement  works. 
The  wages  paid  per  day,  as  gathered  from  investigation  made  in  the 
European  cement  works  and  from  consular  reports,  are  as  follows: 


France. 


Germany. 


Belgium. 


England 


Miners . 

Millers 

Women  millers .. 

Millwrights 

Laborers 

Women  laborers 

Engineers 

Coopers , 


$0.87 
$0. 48  to.  87 
29  to.  39 
l.]2| 
.70 
.88,1 
.07 
.98 


10.75 
1.00 


10.60 


$0.75 
LOO 


LOO 
.75 
.50 

L20 
.TO 


:8» 

.57 
L08 


1.10 
.78 


L80 
L18 


AMERICAN  MALE  VS.  GERMAN  FEMALE  LABOR. 

Prom  United  States  Consular  Reports  (Ex.  Doc.,  Forty-eighth  Con- 
gress, p.  464)  one  German  Portland  cement  manufactory  in  Silesia 
employed  in  1884,  according  to  its  pay  roll,  in  its  whole  works,  3 
workmen,  at  36  cents  per  day;  66  workmen,  at  24  cents  per  day;  70 
men  and  women,  at  24  cents  per  day — a  total  daily  pay  roll  of  $33.72. 

An  American  works  of  same  number  of  hands  employs,  according  to 
its  books,  2  engineers,  at  $2;  4  millers,  at  92.50;  2  millwrights,  at  $3; 
30  coopers,  at  $1.75;  51  laborers,  at  $1.30;  50  quarrymen,  at  $1.75— a 
total  daily  pay  roll  of  $226.30. 

A  daily  difference  in  favor  of  German  manufacturer  and  against 
American  manufacturer  of  $192.50. 
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Cement  enters  into  no  other  industry,  bat  is  simply  like  lime,  a  build- 
ing materia]  for  the  mortar  used  in  building,  and  is  in  no  sense  a  raw 
material  for  any  other  industry. 

LEGISLATION  AS  TO  THE  DUTY  ON  CEMENT. 

The  present  duty  on  cement  is  practically  the  same  that  existed  origi- 
nally under  the  act  of  1883  before  the  action  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  made  the  barrels  and  inland  transportation  nondutiable. 
When  the  question  of  duty  on  cement  came  up  in  1887,  the  Mills  Com- 
mittee, in  their  bill  presented  to  the  House,  reimposed  the  duty  on  bar- 
rels and  inland  transportation  and  left  the  rate  of  duty  at  20  per  cent, 
thus  making,  at  the  then  existing  invoice  price,  a  duty  of  about  32  cents 
per  barrel.  At  the  same  session  of  Congress,  in  the  tariff  bill  introduced 
by  Congressman  Randall,  the  duty  and  reimposition  of  the  duty  on  bar- 
rels and  inland  transportation  as  adopted  by  the  Mills  Committee  was 
also  followed,  while  the  Senate  bill  of  the  same  year  contained  a  similar 
enactment.  Thus  all  the  legislation  as  to  the  duty  on  cement  at  the 
session  of  1887  tended  to  fix  the  duty  at  a  rate  which  is  equivalent  to 
the  present  duty.  At  the  session  of  1889-90,  when  the  McKinley  bill 
was  in  course  of  preparation,  the  writer  appeared  before  both  the 
McKinley  and  Senate  committees  as  the  representative  of  the  Ameri- 
can cement  manufacturers.  In  the  face  of  a  strong  opposition  of  cement 
manufacturers  not  represented  by  him  he,  on  the  ground  of  fairness 
and  equity,  asked  that  no  higher  duty  should  be  levied  upon  cement 
than  that  named  by  the  Mills  Committee  and  the  other  committees  of 
the  session  of  1887,  believing  that  where  three  different  bodies  repre- 
senting different  views  of  the  duty  upon  a  given  subject  could  come  to 
a  similar  given  conclusion  that  this  conclusion  must  be  so  near  right 
that  it  would  not  be  fair  to  ask  any  change.  This  suggestion  was 
adopted  by  the  McKinley  and  the  Senate  committees  with  the  modifica- 
tion of  making  the  duty  specific  instead  of  ad  valorem. 

When  the  Wilson  committee  gave  public  hearings  for  the  preparation 
of  the  present  law,  the  writer  again  appeared  before  that  committee, 
and  upon  the  representation  substantially  embodied  in  the  present  argu- 
ment, that  committee  and  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  reenacted  in 
the  Wilson  bill  the  rate  provided  in  the  McKinley  bill,  which  rate  is  now 
in  force,  and,  as  shown  above,  has  resulted  in  decreasing  the  cost  of  the 
cement  to  the  consumer  and  increasing  the  revenue  to  the  Government 
to  an  amount  of  over  9500,000  per  annum  since  its  adoption. 

STATISTICS  OP  MANUFACTURE. 

The  following  figures  are  given  of  the  total  production  of  all  kinds 
of  cement  in  the  United  States  from  1882  to  1891: 


Year. 

Barrels. 

Value. 

Ter 
barrel. 

Year. 

Barrels. 

Value. 

Per 
barrel. 

1881 

8,260,000 
4,190,000 
4,000,000 
4,150,000 
4,500,000 
6,042,744 

63,672,750 
4,203,500 
8,720.000 
3,402,500 
3, 090, 000 
5,674,400 
5,021,130 

$1.18 

1.02 

.03 

.84 

.88 

:* 

1880 

a  8, 781, 876 
7,308,734 
7, 7C7, 979 
8, 758, 621 
8, 002,  467 
8, 362,  245 
8,731,401 

♦$5,000,000 
5, 582, 243 
5, 613, 522 
7, 151, 750 
6, 262, 846 
5, 019, 204 
6,482,254 

1883 

1890 

$0.72 

1884 

,  1891 

.72 

18*5 

1892 

1893 

.81 

1886 

.78 

1887 

1894 

1895 

.60 

1888 

.63 

•Estimated. 
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The  figures  for  the  years  1894  and  1895  are  given  for  the  cement  in 
balk  at  the  mills,  and  prior  years  for  cement  in  barrels  at  the  mill. 
The  increased  price  per  barrel  shown  in  the  year  1892  is  due  to  the  large 
increase  in  the  higher-priced  Portland  cement,  the  cost  of  which  per 
barrel  in  bulk  at  the  mill  is  equivalent  to  $1.60,  as  against  50  cents  for 
the  lower-priced  natural  cement,  and  the  figures  for  the  Portland  cement 
production  in  the  years  1890,  1891,  1892,  1893,  1894, 3895,  which  are 
embraced  in  the  general  figures  above  given,  are  as  follows: 


Yean. 


Barrel*. 


Value. 


Per  bar- 
reL 


1800 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1896 


835,500 
454,813 
547,440 
590,652 
798, 757 
990,324 


$704,050 

1,067,429 

1,152,600 

1,158,188 

a  1,383, 478 

al,  686, 830 


•3.10 
2.82 
2.10 
L96 
1.78 
L60 


a  The  value  in  the  last  two  yean  is  reckoned  in  bulk  and  not  in  barrel*. 
IMPORTATIONS  OF  CEMENT, 

From  reports  of  Bureau  of  Statistics  the  following  are  the  imports  of 
cemeut  of  all  kinds  into  the  United  States  for  the  past  10  years: 


Year,  a 


Barrels  of 
400  pounds. 


1878  6, 
18796 
1880  6 
18816 
1882.. 
1883.. 
1884.. 
1885.. 
1886.. 


92,000 
106,000 
187,000 
221.000 
337,793 
472.864 
582,623 
578. 141 
916,255 


Value. 


$204,422 
205, 074 
373, 601 
440,025 
675, 587 
817, 346 
829,098 
908,581 


Year,  a 


Barrels  of 
400  pounds. 


1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 


1,514,096 
1,835,604 
1,740,869 
1, 940, 186 
2,988,313 
2,440,654 
2, 674, 149 
2,638,107 
2,997,395 


Value. 


81, 470, 846 
1,731,456 
1,704,263 
2,249,741 
4,411,830 
8,878,331 
8,470,169 
3,896,729 
8,878,128 


a  A  calendar  year  ending  December  31  from  1886,  previous  years  ending  June  80. 
5  Estimate  of  Geological  Survey. 

The  imports  for  the  year  1896  will  run  close  to  those  of  year  1895,  as 
shown  so  far  by  the  figures  for  the  ten  months  ending  October  30, 1896. 

From  the  figures  above  itcan  be  seen :  First,  that  the  importations  have 
been  increased  and  not  diminished  by  the  change  in  duty  from  ad  valorem 
to  specific;  second,  that  the  American  manufacture  has  also  largely 
increased,  while  the  price  of  the  article  has  decreased  to  the  consumer; 
third,  that  the  undervaluation  under  the  old  law,  whereby  the  valua- 
tion was  shifted  from  the  dutiable  cement  to  the  nondutiable  barrel, 
has  been  put  an  end  to,  and  the  dutiable  cement  is  valued  at  its  true 
price. 

IMPORTED  CEMENT,  AT  CERTAIN  SEASONS,  OOMES  PRACTICALLY  AS 

BALLAST. 


The  additional  reason  for  the  maintenance  of  the  present  rate  of  duty 
is  that  Portland  cement  in  barrels  forms  one  of  the  most  convenient 
articles  of  ballast  for  the  loading  of  ships,  and  for  this  reason  is  carried 
at  very  low  rates  of  freight.    During  certain  years  sailing  vessels  have 
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brought  cement  from  French,  Belgian,  and  English  ports  to  New  York 
as  low  as  10  cents  per  barrel,  while  steamer  rates  as  low  as  20  cents  per 
barrel  have  been  made. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  raw  material  in  this  country  is  at  a  distance 
from  the  seaboard  and  the  principal  places  of  consumption  are  at  the 
seaboard,  the  American  manufacturer  is  at  a  great  disadvantage.  The 
rates  from  the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  district  to  New  York  City  are  40  cents  per 
barrel  on  Portland  cement,  while  the  rates  from  the  Lehigh  (Pa.)  dis- 
trict are  26  cents  per  barrel,  and  to  Philadelphia  from  the  same  districts 
the  rates  are  respectively  52  cents  and  26  cents  per  barrel,  llence  the 
average  freight  of  American  Portland  cement  to  New  York,  where  it 
enters  into  competition  with  the  foreign  article,  is  practically  the  same 
as  the  freight  on  the  foreign  cement  from  Europe  to  the  same  point,  and 
in  some  cases,  where  tramp  steamers  or  sailing  vessels  are  used,  the 
rates  are  materially  higher.  Under  this  state  of  facts  it  can  be  seen 
that  any  reduction  in  the  duty  on  Portland  cement  would  drive  the 
American  manufacturer  practically  out  of  the  business. 

RECIPROCITY. 

In  connection  with  these  facts  governing  cement  as  an  article  of 
ballast  for  vessels  carrying  other  material  of  higher  grades  and  lighter 
weight,  a  strong  argument  may  be  made  in  favor  of  the  inclusion  of 
cement,  natural  and  Portland,  in  any  schedules  of  articles  that  may  be 
made  in  connection  with  reciprocity  treaties.  The  manufactured  goods 
exported  from  this  country  to  other  countries  are  generally  of  light 
weight,  such  as  cutlery,  machinery,  agricultural  implements,  bicycles, 
dry  goods,  and  other  articles  of  similar  character.  All  these  are  bulky 
so  far  as  space  is  concerned,  but  light  so  far  as  bulk  to  space  is  con- 
cerned. For  this  reason  it  would  be  a  great  benefit  to  other  American 
manufacturers  of  goods  of  the  character  above  mentioned  to  have 
included  in  any  schedules  of  reciprocity  treaties  so  heavy  an  article  in 
relation  to  bulk  as  cement,  because  it  would  furnish  ballast  or  heavy 
low  grade  freights  for  vessels  carrying  the  lighter  products  of  American 
manufacturers  to  other  nations  where  reciprocity  treaties  might  be  in 
existence.  No  better  class  of  freight  for  this  purpose  can  be  imagined 
than  Portland  cement,  which  is  loaded  in  barrels,  is  easily  handled, 
and  furnishes  a  most  admirable  and  solid  ballast,  and  one  which  will 
bear  a  moderate  rate  of  freight. 

In  conclusion  it  is  respectfully  asked: 

First.  That  the  present  rate  of  duty  as  named  in  the  McKinley  bill 
and  as  framed  in  the  Wilson  bill  shall  be  maintained;  or,  if  in  the 
judgment  of  the  committee  additional  revenue  is  desired,  which,  while 
protecting  and  advancing  the  interests  of  a  growing  American  industry, 
will  not  injure  the  American  consumer,  then  it  is  suggested  that  the 
rate  be  increased  either  2  or  4  cents  per  100  pounds,  and  made  10  cents 
or  12  cents  per  100  pounds,  instead  of  8  cents  per  100  pounds,  as  under 
the  present  tariff. 

Second.  That  in  any  schedules  of  American  goods  that  may  be 
embraced  in  reciprocity  treaties  to  be  effected  with  other  nations 
American  hydraulic  natural  cement  and  American  Portland  cement 
shall  be  included  therein. 
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(Paragraph  79.) 

STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BT  MR.  J.  L.  KING,  07  SYRACUSE,  H.  T. 

Sybacuse,  N.  Y.,  January  10, 1896. 
Hydraulic  cements  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  as  follows: 

1.  Natural-rock  cement  made  from  a  natural  limestone  containing  a 
high  percentage  of  clay  by  burning  at  a  low  heat  and  grinding.  The 
product  is  known  as  quick-setting,  Roman,  common,  or  hydraulic 
cement.  This  product  is  manufactured  in  this  country  to  the  amount 
of  about  7,000,000  barrels  a  year.  It  is  sold  at  a  price  of  50  to  CO  cents 
per  barrel,  in  sacks,  and  is  used  for  mortar.  It  is  greatly  inferior  to 
Portland  cement,  and  can  not  be  used  for  sidewalks,  foundations  of 
machinery,  etc. 

2.  Portland  cement  is  made  from  an  artificial  mixture  of  carbonate 
of  lime  (chalk,  marl,  or  limestone)  and  clay,  in  exactly  the  right  pro- 
portions,  burned  at  a  white  heat  and  ground.  The  product  owes  its 
excellence  to  the  exact  proportions  between  the  lime  and  clay,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  it  may  be  burned  at  a  White  heat,  and  develops  the 
maximum  hydraulic  qualities. 

Portland  cement  was  first  made  in  England  in  1825.  The  industry 
slowly  developed  and  has  now  reached  a  production  of  about  4,000,000 
barrels.  The  manufacture  was  begun  in  France  in  1850,  Germany  in 
1860,  Belgium  about  1860,  and  the  United  States  in  1878. 

The  comparative  annual  output  of  Portland  cement  in  the  various 
countries  is  about  as  follows: 

Barrels. 

England 4,000,000 

France 2,000,000 

Germany 12,000,000 

Belgiam 1,500,000 

United  States 1,000,000 

The  production  of  Portland  cement  in  the  United  States,  and  also 
the  imports  from  Europe,  since  1882,  are  shown  in  the  following  table, 
taken  from  the  reports  on  Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  States, 
published  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey. 


Tear. 

Manufac- 
tured in 
United 
States. 

Imported. 

Total  con- 
sumed. 

1882 

BarreU. 
85,000 
150,000 
250,000 
835,500 
547,440 
798, 757 
990,324 

1,000,000 

BarreU. 
337, 793 
438,815 
1, 070, 400 
1, 940, 896 
2,686,921 
2,638,107 
2,997,395 
3,000,000 

BarreU. 
422,793 

1885 

588,815 

1887 

1,320,400 
2,276,396 
3, 234, 361 
3, 436, 864 

1890 

1892 

1894 

1895 

3,987,719 
4,000,000 

1896  (estimated) 

It  thus  appears  that  the  American  industoy  has  not  materially  gained 
in  proportion  to  the  imports  in  the  past  fourteen  years.  While  in  1882 
about  20  per  cent  of  the  Portland  cement  consumed  in  the  United 
States  was  of  home  manufacture,  in  18SJ5  aud  1896  this  proportion  was 
about  25  per  cent. 
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The  manufacture  of  Portland  cement  is  carried  on  in  this  country  in 
twenty-two  factories,  the  largest  of  which  produces  about  900  barrels 
per  day.  Several  of  the  English  and  German  factories  produce  over 
2,000  barrels  per  day. 

CAUSES  OP  SLOW  DEVELOPMENT  OP  THE  INDUSTBY. 

The  reasons  for  the  comparatively  slow  increase  in  production  of  Port- 
land cement  in  this  country  are  chiefly  the  high  price  of  labor  and  the 
steady  fall  in  price  of  imported  cement.  The  best  English  and  German 
Portland  sold  at  wholesale  in  New  York  in  1886  at  $3.50  and  94  per 
barrel.  In  1896  the  price  was  $2  to  92.50.  Immense  quantities  of 
cheaper  English  and  Belgian  cements  are  also  imported  and  sold  in 
New  York  at  91.25  to  91.50  per  barrel.  Much  of  this  cheap  Belgian 
cement  is  really  a  natural-rock  cement,  and  is  adulterated  with  slag  and 
other  substances  to  give  it  the  color  and  composition  of  true  Portland 
cement  (see  report  of  Belgian  consul,  United  States  Consular  Reports, 
September,  1896,  p.  186).  Much  of  the  English  Portland  cement  sent  to 
this  country  is  also  adulterated  with  slag  and  ground  "rag  stone." 

The  average  wages  paid  per  day  in  cement  works  of  Germany,  Eng- 
land, and  the  United  States  are  as  follows:  Germany  (Biebrich), 
63  cents;  England,  83  cents  to  91.17;  United  States,  91.50.  The  figure 
given  for  Germany  was  stated  by  Dr.  Dykeshoff,  of  Biebrich,  Germany, 
to  S.  B.  Newberry,  in  July,  1896.  The  figure  given  for  England  is 
taken  from  the  reports  of  Consul  New  ( United  States  Consular  Kepor I  s). 
The  figure  given  for  the  United  States  is  taken  from  pay  rolls  of  cement 
works  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

'  DUTIES  ON  PORTLAND  AND  ROMAN  CEMENT. 

Tariff  of  1883,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem;  McEinley  bill,  8  cents  per 
100=32  cents:  Wilson  bill,  8  cents  per  100  pounds  =32  cents. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  much  of  the  low-grade  Belgian  and 
adulterated  English  cements  are  imported  into  this  country  as  natural- 
rock  cements  at  the  low  duty  per  barrel  of  8  cents,  and  thereafter 
rebranded  as  high-class  Portland  cements,  and  sold  in  competition  with 
best  American  cements,  at  prices  which  can  not  be  met. 

The  American  dealer  must  contend  not  only  with  the  high  price  of 
labor,  but  with  the  fact  that  these  low-grade  cements  can  be  shipped 
from  Belgium  and  England  through  to  Chicago  and  the  West  at  a  price 
lower  than  it  costs  to  produce  the  American  article.  The  higher- grade 
foreign  cements  can  be  imported  into  Chicago  and  the  West  so  as  to 
practically  kill  the  American  competition  in  that  market.  The  result 
of  the  low  duty  and  of  the  facts  above  stated  have  caused  the  shut- 
down of  many  of  the  large  cement  works  in  the  East,  which  can  never 
be  started  unless  protected  to  the  extent  of  at  least  50  cents  specific 
duty  per  barrel. 

A  specific  duty  of  60  cents  on  each  barrel  of  all  kinds  of  cements 
imported  would  have  the  double  effect  of  starting  up  the  idle  cement 
factories  of  this  country  and  of  increasing  its  revenue. 

At  8  cents  per  100  pounds  the  duty  is  about  30  cents  per  barrel,  which 
is  ad  valorem  duty  of  from  10  to  15  per  cent. 

Ocean  freights  for  cement  are  merely  nominal.  Much  of  it  comes  as 
ballast.  The  foreign  manufacturer  makes  his  money  out  of  his  home 
market  and  disposes  of  what  that  market  will  not  take,  either  from 
overproduction  or  inferiority  of  quality,  in  the  United  States  at  what 
ever  price  can  be  obtained. 
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The  American  manufacturer  asks  that  his  home  market  be  protected 
against  its  use  as  a  dumping  ground  for  the  overproduction  of  Europe. 

J.  L.  Bong. 

STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BY  IMPORTERS  AHD  DEALERS  IS 
PORTLAND  CEMEHT. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

The  undersigned  importers  and  dealers  in  Portland  cement  beg  to 
submit  for  the  consideration  of  your  committee  the  following  statement: 

The  present  duty  on  Portland  cement  is  8  cents  per  100  pounds,  or 
32  cents  per  barrel.  This  tariff  was  fixed  by  the  McEinley  bill  and 
retained  by  the  Wilson  bill.  The  tariff  prior  to  the  McKinley  bill  was 
20  per  cent  of  invoice  cost,  or  about  20  cents  per  barrel.  The  revenue 
to  the  Government  from  the  present  importations  amounts  to  only 
about  $800,000  annually.  The  manufacture  of  Portland  cement  in  the 
United  States  dates  from  1875,  and  now  amounts  to  an  annual  output 
of  about  1,000,000  barrels.  The  importation  during  the  last  five  years 
has  been  annually  about  2,500,000  barrels.  Does  recent  experience 
show  the  present  tariff  to  be  unnecessarily  high! 

The  present  selling  price  of  American  Portland  cement  in  the  leading 
markets  on  the  Atlantic  coast  is  $1.65  to  $2  per  barrel,  while  the  foreign 
cement  is  selling  at  $1.75  to  $2.25  per  barrel. 

It  is  authoritatively  stated  that  Portland  cement  is  manufactured  in 
the  United  States  at  a  cost  of  from  $1  to  $1.25  per  barrel.  Under  these 
conditions,  and  notwithstanding  the  general  depression  of  business, 
the  American  Portland  cement  industry  has  rapidly  grown  to  large 
proportions,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  during  the  past  year  the  domestic 
manufacturers  have  been  unable  to  supply  the  demand  upon  them, 
and  at  present  additions  to  old  plants  and  new  works  are  being 
constructed,  which  will  materially  increase  the  domestic  output. 

On  this  evidence  it  must  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  domestic  manu- 
facturers find  a  satisfactory  profit  in  underselling  the  imported  cement, 
otherwise  they  would  have  taken  advantage  of  their  orders  exceeding 
the  supply  to  advance  their  price. 

Foreign  Portland  cement,  paying  a  duty  of  32  cents,  and  freight  from 
Europe  to  American  seaports  of  35  cents  per  barrel,  offers  to  the  Ameri- 
can manufacturer  a  protective  duty  of  about  67  cents  per  barrel,  which 
is  about  60  per  cent  of  the  actual  cost  of  production  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  and,  in  addition,  foreign  Portland  cement  must  be  imported  in 
barrels,  which  must  be  well  made,  in  order  to  carry  the  contents  in  good 
order  and  form  a  considerable  item  of  expense,  while  American  Port- 
land cement  is  largely  delivered  in  bags,  which  cost  much  less  than 
barrels  and  can  be  returned  to  the  manufacturers  and  used  again  and 
again. 

Portland  cement  has  become  a  necessity  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States;  it  is  not  only  used  in  the  construction  of  aqueducts,  bridges, 
dams,  canals,  fortifications,  and  other  public  works,  but  is  of  importance 
to  every  manufacturer,  householder,  and  farmer  for  the  construction  of 
foundations,  floors,  cellars,  silos,  pavements,  etc. 

Whatever  of  duty  may  be  assessed  on  the  imported  cement  in  excess 
of  what  might  be  considered  ample  protection  to  the  American  manu- 
facture, unnecessarily  adds  to  the  cost  and  consequently,  to  the  selling 
price,  and  becomes  to  that  extent  a  burden  upon  the  public,  covering 
such  extensive  general  uses  as  we  have  mentioned. 
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In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  American  Portland  cement  industry  is  so 
flourishing  at  a  selling  price  lower  than  must  be  obtained  for  foreign 
cement,  does  not  that  suggest,  for  the  serious  consideration  of  your 
committee,  the  question  whether  the  consumer  should  not  be  relieved 
of  so  much  of  the  present  tariff  as  experience  demonstrates  is  not  neces- 
sary for  ample  protection  to  the  American  manufacturer,  and  whether 
such  redaction  might  not  incidentally  result  in  an  increase  to  the 
revenue  t 

If  your  committee,  on  careful  consideration  of  the  foregoing  state- 
ment, should  arrive  at  this  conclusion,  the  undersigned  would  suggest 
that  the  new  tariff  law  should  provide  for  a  duty  at  the  rate  of  5  cents 
per  100  pounds,  including  weight  of  barrel  or  package,  on  Roman,  Port- 
land, and  other  hydraulic  cements  in  barrels,  sacks,  or  other  packages. 
Sinclair  &  Babson,  Haebler  &  Co.,  Gabriel  &  SchalL  Ham- 
mill  &  Gillespie,  Charles  J.  Stevens,  E.  Thiele,  H.  Mar- 
?uardt  &  Co.,  F.  Behrend,  L.  Meyerstein,  Manhattan 
lement  Company,  New  York;  Waldo  Bros.,  Boston, 
Mass. ;  Edwin  Hall  &  Co.,  Morris  Ebert,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ; 
National  Builders'  Supply  Company,  B.  Wallis  &  Co., 
Baltimore,  Md.;  Wm.  M.  Bird  &  Co.,  Charleston,  S.  O.j 
C.  M.  Gilbert  &  Co.,  Savannah,  Ga. ;  A.  V.  Clubbs,  Pensa- 
cola,  Fla.;  St.  John  &  Co.,  Mobile,  Ala.;  Ong,  Hi  Her  & 
Co.,  New  Orleans,  La.;  William  Parr  &  Co.,  Geo.H. 
Henchman,  Galveston,  Tex.,  and  others. 


New  York,  January  99 1897. 
Committee  on  Wats  and  Means: 

Having  been  given  to  understand  that  the  manufacturers  of  Port- 
land cement  intend  to  demand  an  increase  in  the  present  duty  of  this 
article,  and  not  aware  of  any  action  having  been  taken  by  my  contem- 
poraries and  the  consumers  to  present  their  side  of  the  question,  I 
respectfully  beg  to  submit  the  following: 

There  exists  in  this  country  a  few  plants  for  manufacturing  Portland 
cement  which,  it  is  possible,  have  not  proved  a  profitable  investment, 
and  this  may  be  submitted  to  you  as  a  cause  for  demand  of  increase  in 
the  present  duty.  These  two  or  three  plants,  however,  are  in  this  pre- 
dicament through  error  in  judgment  by  constructors  and  because  of 
their  management,  and  not  on  account  of  insufficient  protection. 

Portland  cement  factories  in  our  country  properly  constructed  and 
well  managed  are  paying  good  returns,  and  the  industry  has  increased 
considerably  during  the  last  few  years;  and  this  in  spite  of  the  great 
depression  that  has  prevailed  in  the  building  trade  throughout  the 
country. 

An  increase  in  the  present  rate  of  duty  of  8  cents  per  100  pounds,  I 
believe,  would  make  the  importation  of  good  Portland  cement  well  nigh 
impossible,  and  cause  loss  to  the  consumers  as  well  as  to  the  Govern- 
ment, which  now  derives  a  considerable  income  from  the  importation  of 
this  article. 

The  industry  of  manufacturing  Portland  cement  in  this  country  has 
passed  its  infancy.  The  domestic  brands  are  sold  at  less  prices  than 
the  good  foreign  brands,  although  the  foreign  manufacturers  have  been 
selling  their  goods  at  cost  price,  in  many  instances,  during  the  past  few 
years. 

The  increased  demand  outside  of  the  United  States  during  the  last 
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year,  with  good  prospects  of  steady  demand  in  the  future,  has  wiped 
out  the  greater  part  of  the  surplus  production  of  Europe  sold  in  our 
market  in  the  past,  and  further  restriction  of  importation  would  cause 
considerable  loss  and  inconvenience  to  the  consumer,  because  the 
domestic  factories  can  supply  only  about  one-third  of  the  demand. 
The  difference  of  cost  in  the  manufacture  of  good  Portland  cement  in 
this  country  and  Europe  is  from  20  to  25  per  cent  in  favor  of  European 
manufacturers,  while,  based  on  the  prevailing  freight  rate  from  Europe 
and  present  duty  of  8  cents  per  100  pounds,  the  American  manufac- 
turers enjoy  a  protection  of  about  60  per  cent. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  domestic  Portland  cement  manufacturers  have 
a  great  advantage  over  the  foreign  of  being  able  to  deliver  their  prod- 
uct in  bags,  which  is  done  to  a  very  great  extent,  thereby  saving  the 
cost  of  the  package,  which  places  the  domestic  manufacturers  in  a 
position  where  there  is  no  possibility  of  competition  of  the  foreign 
brands.  During  the  hearing  for  revision  of  the  tariff  of  1890  I  under- 
stand the  domestic  manufacturers  stated  at  that  time  that  if  the  pres- 
ent rate  of  duty  was  given  them  it  would  be  all  they  would  require  to 
build  up  the  industry  of  manufacturing  Portland  cement  in  this  coun- 
try, and  the  increase  in  this  industry  during  the  last  few  years  has 
proved  the  rate  of  duty  then  asked  for  to  be  sufficient  protection. 

All  the  manufacturers  asked  for  was  conceded  to  them  at  that  time, 
and  the  rate  then  established  has  been  in  force  ever  since,  having  been 
retained  by  the  framers  of  the  present  tariff  law. 

E.  F.  HOUEBERCt. 


KEENE'S  CEMENT. 

(Paragraph  79.) 

Medicine  Lodge,  Kans.,  December  26, 1898. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Keene's  cement  is  a  special  manufacture  from  gypsum  rock  of  a 
peculiar  quality.  It  differs  in  almost  all  of  its  characteristics  and  uses 
from  plaster  of  paris,  having  a  strength  greatly  exceeding  that  of  the 
latter.  Its  manufacture  is  expensive  and  requires  great  skill,  experi- 
ence, and  a  special  plant  of  machinery,  and  its  price  is  about  four  times 
that  of  plaster  of  paris. 

Till  within  recent  years  the  whole  of  Keene's  cement  used  in  America 
was  imported  from  Great  Britain.  No  special  mention  of  this  product 
is  made  in  the  present  tariff  schedules,  and  it  has  been  passed  through 
the  customs  at  the  same  rate  as  Portland  cement,  namely  at  a  duty  of 
8  cents  per  100  pounds,  or  24  cents  per  barrel  of  300  pounds,  though 
the  price  of  it  is  four  times  greater  than  that  of  Portland  cement. 

Keene's  cement  is  now  being  manufactured  by  Best  Bros.  &  Oo., 
Limited,  in  Medicine  Lodge,  Kans.,  from  rock  found  in  the  neighbor- 
ing hills,  which  they  discovered  to  be  of  the  special  quality  needed  for 
its  manufacture. 

The  company  finds  that  to  reach  the  best  markets  for  its  products, 
viz,  New  York,  New  England,  and  Pennsylvania,  it  must  pay  a  freight 
of  from  $1  to  $1.25  a  barrel,  while  duty  and  freight  from  London,  Eng- 
land, combined  amount  to  only  about  41  cents  a  barrel  on  the  English 
Keene's  cement. 

Thepresentrateof  tariff  does  not,  therefore,  really  afford  any  protection 
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to  our  manufacture.  This  being  the  case,  we  feel  that  we  have  substan- 
tial grounds  for  requesting  the  assistance  of  your  committee  toward 
securing  for  this,  one  of  the  very  few  industries  of  the  State  of  Kansas 
which  are  capable  of  receiving  assistance  of  this  kind,  a  similar  meas- 
ure of  protection  to  that  accorded  to  the  man  ufactures  of  the  East.  We 
accordingly  suggest  that  Keene's  cement  be  added  to  the  tariff  sched- 
ules in  any  revision  of  them,  and  that  Keene's  cement,  both  coarse  and 
superfine,  be  made  subject  to  an  import  duty  of  $1.25  a  barrel  of  300 
pounds. 

Best  Bros.  &  Co.,  Limited. 


GYPSUM  OB  PLASTEB  OF  PABIS. 

(Paragraph  81.) 

STATBMEXT  SUBMITTED  BY  KB.  CALVIN  TOMKOTS,  07  HEW  YORK. 

New  York,  January  7, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

I  write  to  protest  against  the  favorable  consideration  of  any  possi- 
ble demand  for  an  increased  rate  of  duty  on  plaster  of  paris.  The 
existing  duty  is  $1.25  per  ton,  and  this  is  nearly  prohibitive  as  it 
stands.  Excepting  very  moderate  importations  into  Boston ,  Philadel- 
phia, and  Bichmond,  no  manufactured  plaster  of  paris  is  brought  into 
the  country.  At  the  cities  above  noted  plaster  of  paris  of  domestic 
manufacture  is  sold  and  consumed  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  is  the 
foreign  article.  If  the  duty  should  be  increased,  even  to  a  slight 
extent,  importations  would  entirely  cease,  and  no  revenue  whatever 
would  accrue  to  the  Government. 

The  present  rate  of  duty  provides  ample  protection  for  the  domestic 
manufacturer  as  above  noted,  and  at  the  same  time  provides  a  revenue 
for  the  Government,  thus  accomplishing  the  twofold  intent  of  the 
proposed  tariff  legislation. 

Calvin  Tomkins. 

STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BY  MARSH  ft  CO.,  OF  SANDUSKY,  OHIO. 

Sandusky,  Ohio,  January  2, 1897. 
The  gypsum  producers  of  the  United  States  are  interested  in  having 
a  duty  levied  on  all  importations  of  gypsum  rock,  which  amounts  to 
about  70  per  cent  of  the  home  production.  Please  note  the  following 
statistics,  taken  from  Volume  IV  of  the  Sixteenth  Annual  Report  of 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
which  is  the  only  authority  we  have  on  the  subject  at  this  time: 


(Quantities  in  short  tons.] 

Year. 

Production 

In  the  United 

States. 

Importa- 
tions. 

1889 

287,760 
182, 005 
208.126 
256, 250 
253,615 
230,812 

170,065 

1800 .• 

171, 280 

M91 

110,  257 

1882 

181. 101 

1888 

164, 300 

1884 

162,500 
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Gypsum  is  produced  in  New  York,  Virginia,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Iowa, 
Kansas,  Texas,  Colorado,  and  other  Western  States,  and  is  manufactured 
into  calcined  and  land  plaster,  both  of  which  are  protected  by  $  1.25 
per  ton  on  the  former  and  $1  per  ton  on  the  latter.  A  tariff  tax  of  at 
least  $1  per  ton  should,  in  our  judgment,  be  placed  on  the  gypsum  rock. 
This  country  can  easily  produce  all  the  gypsum  required  for  home  con- 
sumption, and  as  it  is  produced  in  so  many  localities  the  competition 
would  prevent  any  advance  in  price,  even  if  the  tariff  on  foreign  gyp- 
sum was  high  enough  to  stop  importations  entirely.  If  a  duty  of  $1 
per  ton  would  not  stop  importations  of  gypsum,  the  United  States 
Government  would  be  benefited  to  that  extent  on  every  ton  imported. 
If  such  a  tax  would  curtail  importations,  American  labor  would  be 
benefited  by  giving  employment  to  more  men  in  the  various  gypsum 
mines  and  quarries  of  this  country. 

Marsh  &  Go. 


EASTON,  Pa.,  January  12, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  understand  there  has  been  a  move  made  to  impose  a  duty  on 
gypsum  rock,  which  we  think  is  a  great  disadvantage  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  from  the  fact  that  a  great  deal  of  this  material  is 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  calcine  and  plaster  of  paris,  by  manufacturers 
in  this  country,  it  being  their  base  or  crude  material.  The  same  also 
enters  largely  in  the  manufacture  of  dry  paints,  thus  giving  employment 
to  a  great  many  people,  where  if  duty  was  imposed  it  could  not  be  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  the  product,  which  is  principally  calcine  and 
plaster  of  paris,  which  is  manufactured  in  foreign  countries,  on  which 
there  is  already  a  duty,  thus  protecting  our  manufacturers  here  on  this 
material. 

Hoping  this  will  meet  with  your  views  and  that  the  same  will  still 
remain  on  the  free  list,  we  are, 

0.  K.  Williams  &  Go. 


Philadelphia,  Pa.,  January  0, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

An  imposition  of  duty  on  rock  plaster,  and  an  increase  on  calcined 
will  work  an  injury  to  farmers,  consumers,  and  manufacturers  of  plaster 
throughout  the  Atlantic  States. 

Samuel  H.  Fbenoh  &  Go. 


Gabbtjtt,  Monroe  County,  N.  Y.,  December  31, 1896. 

Dear  Sib  :  There  is  now  no  tariff  on  gypsum,  except  in  its  manufac- 
tured state,  and  as  comparatively  little  is  ever  imported  in  this  condition 
it  is  practically  a  dead  letter.  There  should  be  a  tariff  tax  on  crude 
gypsum,  both  lor  protection  and  revenue.  Atpresent  we  can  not  reach 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  or  Baltimore,  or  their  vicinity.  The  freight 
from  Monroe  County  to  these  places  is  $2.25  per  net  ton,  but  the  imported 
rock  gypsum  is  sold  in  the  above  cities  for  $1.90  or  less  per  ton.  Thus 
you  will  readily  see  that  we  can  not  compete  in  the  eastern  part  of  our 
own  State,  even  it*  we  should  give  our  goods  away. 

Gypsum  and  salt  being  both  extensively  used  for  fertilizing  purposes, 
it  is  our  opinion  that  they  should  have  the  same  tax.    A  tax  of  10  cents 
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per  100  pounds  on  gypsum  in  both  its  crude  and  manufactured  state 
would  be  none  too  high  either  for  protection  or  revenue.  This  rate  of 
tariff  would  not  throw  the  imported  goods  out  of  the  market,  or  even 
give  us  an  advantage  over  them,  but  would  give  us  an  opportunity  to 
compete  with  them.  The  cost  of  rock  gypsum  f.  o.  b.  cars  here  is  90 
cents  per  net  ton,  without  any  profit. 

J.  W.  Gabbutt. 


New  Haven,  Conn.,  January  8, 1897. 
Committee  oh  Ways  and  Means: 

We  understand  that  there  is  a  movement  on  foot  to  place  a  duty  on 
gypsum  rock,  and  we  wish  to  state  that  any  duty  whatever  on  this 
rock  would  be  ruinous  to  our  business.  We  would  like  to  have  a  duty 
placed  on  the  ground  or  calcined  product  of  this  rock,  as  that  would 
prevent  its  being  manufactured  in  Nova  Scotia  and  shipped  here  in 
competition  with  us. 

The  Connecticut  Adamant  Plaster  Go. 


West  Ghesteb,  Pa.,  January  £, 1897. 
Deah  Sib:  Under  the  McKinley  tariff  gypsum  rock  was  put  on  the 
free  list,  and  there  is  a  movement  now  made  by  the  Western  people 
(principally  from  Kansas  and  Texas)  to  have  it  restored  to  the  dutiable 
list.  The  wisdom  of  its  admission  free  was  determined  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  in  1890,  after  a  long  argument  made  on  each 
side.  There  does  not  seem,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  to  be  any  reason  at 
this  time  why  there  should  be  a  duty  imposed  upon  gypsum  that  did 
not  apply  when  the  case  was  argued  in  1890. 

Thomas  S.  Butusb. 

FIRE  CLAY. 

(Paragraph  82.) 

St.  Louis,  January  5, 1897. 
Committee  on  Wats  and  Means: 

As  one  of  the  largest  miners  of  fire  clay  and  manufacturers  of  fire- 
clay products  in  the  United  States,  and  in  fkct  in  the  world,  we  take 
the  liberty  of  calling  your  attention  to  the  following  facts:  Under  the 
existing  tariff  law  "  clays  or  earths,  unwronght  or  unmanufactured," 
are  subject  to  a  duty  of  $1  per  ton,  and  "wrought  or  manufactured,  $2 
per  ton,"  while  on  the  free  list  we  find  "  common  blue  clay  suitable  for 
the  manufacture  of  crucibles." 

We  have  just  completed  exhaustive  investigations  in  the  fire  clay 
factories  throughout  the  world.  As  a  result,  we  are  enabled  to  state 
positively  that  in  Germany,  from  which  country  comes  most  of  the  fire 
clay  imported  to  this  country,  the  bulk  of  the  clay  is  quarried  in  open 
pits  at  very  small  cost;  that  the  pay  of  a  laborer  working  in  fire  clay 
establishments  is  as  low  as  five  cents  per  hour;  that  the  wages  paid 
for  digging  clay  in  these  open  pits  is  12£  cents  per  ton;  that  the  wages 
of  fire  clay  workers — that  is,  the  men  who  make  up  the  manufactured 
product — is  $1  per  day  of  ten  hours.  We  are  expected  to  successfully 
compete  with  the  fire-clay  products  of  Europe  in  the  face  of  the  above 
facts.  We  are  mining  our  clay  at  a  depth  of  75  feet  below  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  at  which  depth  we  drift  on  the  vein,  necessitating  a  vast 
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outlay  for  timbering  the  entries,  draining  seepage  water,  and  expensive 
machinery  for  hoisting  clay  and  pumping  water;  these  conditions  we 
believe  to  exist  in  nearly  all  the  fire-clay  mines  of  this  country.  We 
pay  our  common  laborers  $1.35  to  $1.50  per  day  as  against  50  cents  per 
day  in  Germany;  our  molders  are  paid  from  $1.75  to  $2  per  day  as 
against  $1  per  day  in  Germany;  and  our  miners  earn  about  $2.50  per 
day,  equal  to  about  50  cents  per  ton,  whereas  in  Germany  12£  cents  per 
ton  is  the  price  paid. 

Unfler  the  operation  of  the  McKinley  tariff  law  we  employed  between 
300  and  400  men,  and  hence  were  instrumental  in  the  support  of  from 
1,200  to  1,500  individuals.  After  the  present  tariff  law  went  into  effect 
our  force  was  decreased  about  one-half;  this  being  mainly  due  in  our 
opinion  to  the  increased  sales  of  German  clay  made  possible  by  the 
lower  tariff. 

After  duly  considering  the  statements  herein  made  we  would  respect- 
fully request  you  to  recommend  that  a  duty  of  $2  per  ton  be  placed  on 
unwrought  fire  clay,  including  blue  clay  for  crucibles,  and  that  a  duty 
of  $4  per  ton  be  placed  on  wrought  or  manufactured  fire  clay. 

J.  B.  Clements, 
Vice-President  and  General  Manager, 

Christy  Fire  Clay  Company. 

GLASSHOUSE  FERE  CLAY. 

(Paragraph  82.) 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  January  4, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Eeferring  to  Schedule  B,  earths,  earthenware,  and  glassware,  undei 
the  head  of  u  Clays  and  earth,"  we  ask  that  the  article  of  glasshouse 
fire  clay  be  inserted  and  that  the  duty  on  same  be  as  follows:  "Glass- 
house fire  clays,  unwrought  or  unmanufactured,  $1.50  per  ton;  wrought 
or  manufactured,  $3  per  ton,"  which  is  the  same  duty  as  that  of  the 
McKinley  bill  and  of  the  one  preceding  it,  while  the  duty  of  the  Wil- 
son bill  is  on  unwrought  or  unmanufactured  $1  per  ton,  and  on  wrought 
or  manufactured  $2  per  ton. 

Glasshouse  fire  clays  are  used  by  all  glass  manufacturers  and  those 
clays  found  in  Missouri  lie  50  to  60  feet  under  the  surface,  and  are 
mined  and  washed  at  a  great  expense.  Our  principal  competitor  is  a 
German  trust,  having  an  agent  in  New  York.  They  find  their  clay  on 
the  surface,  employ  very  cheap  labor,  and  procure  a  very  low  freight 
rate  to  the  United  States  on  their  clay,  as  it  is  used  for  ballast.  Before 
Missouri  glasshouse  fire  clays  were  well  known,  German  clays  were 
sold  here  at  $18  per  ton,  and  were  it  not  for  Missouri  clays  would  sell 
at  that  price  today  instead  of  $13  per  ton,  a  less  price  than  it  sells  at 
in  Germany. 

You  will  please  note  that  the  duty  on  clays  and  earth  was  not  increased 
by  the  McKinley  bill  over  that  of  the  tariff  preceding  it,  which  in  our 
judgment  could  have  been  done  with  great  propriety  and  profit  to  the 
Government;  also  please  note  that  the  duty  on  these  valuable  clays  is 
no  more  than  on  common  clays,  all  being  classed  under  the  one  head 
of  "Clays  and  earths."  Hence  we  ask  you  to  make  the  new  classifica- 
tion of  "glasshottse  fire  clays"  and  to  increase  the  duty  to  not  less 
than  the  amounts  named. 

Jamieson-Frenoh  Fibe  Clay  Company, 
Per  E.  E.  Fbenoh. 


CHINA   CLAY   OB  KAOLIN. 
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CHINA  CLAY  OR  KAOLIN. 

(Paragraph  82.) 

STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BY  THE  CLAY  MINERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Philadelphia,  January  £,  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Tbe  American  kaolin  or  china  clay  miners  beg  to  state  a  few  facts 
relative  to  that  industry  and  briefly  show  that  clays  are  not  properly 
protected  under  the  present  tariff  of  J|2  per  ton  on  kaolin  or  china  clay 
and  91  per  ton  on  unwashed  or  onwronght  clays. 

Kaolin  or  china  clay,  as  prepared  for  the  potter's  use,  derives  its  value 
principally  from  labor  in  mining,  washing,  and  preparing  it  for  market, 
at  which  stage  it  can  not  be  classed  as  raw  material,  80  per  cent  of  its 
valuation  being  represented  by  labor.  The  average  price  of  labor  in 
American  clay  mines  is  11.25  a  day.  The  total  importation  of  the 
higher  grades  of  clays  used  by  potters  and  paper  manufacturers  comes 
from  Cornwall,  England,  and  the  average  price  of  labor  on  same  is  2 
shillings  or  50  cents  a  day. 

Little  was  known  of  the  kaolin  or  china  clay  industry  in  the  United 
States  prior  to  1860.  Under  a  tariff  of  $5  a  ton,  as  it  was  previous  to 
1883,  the  industry  grew  to  the  proportions  of  the  importations,  which 
had  reached  about  19,000  tons  per  annum  at  that  time.  From  1883  to 
1800,  under  the  tariff  duty  of  $3  a  ton  on  kaolin  or  china  clay  the  annual 
importations  increased  to  30,943  tons,  while  the  products  from  Ameri- 
can mines  increased  to  about  25,000  tons.  The  increase  in  importa- 
tions was  over  60  per  cent,  whereas  the  increased  production  of 
American  clay  was  32  per  cent. 

The  following  is  a  comparison  of  the  importations  of  kaolin,  with  the 
production  of  American  clays,  from  1881  to  1896,  inclusive: 


Fiscal  year  ending 
June  80- 

Kaolin,  or  wrong ht 
china  clays. 

Fiscal  year  ending 
June  30— 

Kaolin,  or  wrought 
china  days. 

Import*. 

Product  of 

American 

mines. 

Imports. 

Prodnot  of 

American 

mines. 

18fl 

Tont. 
30, 038 
50,403 
68,866 

Tons. 
24,880 
86,700 
17,880 

1884 

Tons. 
40,700 
70,685 
78,606 

Tons. 

26,110 

1^02  

1885 

23,855 

1M8    ,., 

1806 

24,736 

For  eight  months  ending  August,  1896,  the  importations  were  66,302 
tons  of  clay. 

The  cost  of  transportation  of  clay  from  the  English  mines  at  Corn- 
wall will  average  less  than  11  shillings  per  gross  ton  to  any  of  the 
ports  of  the  Atlantic  Coast,  large  quantities  being  carried  as  ballast  by 
steamers  coming  west  for  lading. 

The  average  cost  of  transportation  for  American  clays  to  the  pottery 
centers  exceeds  that  on  foreign  clays  from  any  Atlantic  port  with  the 
ocean  freight  added.  The  freight  rate  from  Florida  clay  mines  is  $5.50 
per  ton,  by  rail  and  water,  and  from  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia,  $4.50 
per  ton;  from  Pennsylania  and  Delaware,  all  rail,  $1.60  to  $3  per  2,000 
pounds. 

T  H 13 
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Out  of  fifteen  American  kaolin  mines,  making  exclusively  clay  for 
china  potters,  in  1893,  six  have  suspended  work,  because  there  was  no 
profit  in  the  business.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  present  tariff  duty  on 
china  and  wrought  clays,  while  not  affording  protection  to  the  Ameri- 
can miner,  has  increased  the  importations  over  100  per  cent  in  the  past 
six  years,  and  the  American  mines  have  scarcely  kept  apace  with  their 
production  of  1890,  thus  compelling  40  per  cent  of  these  works  to  now 
stand  idle  or  be  abandoned. 

There  is  an  abundance  of  kaolin  .lying  undeveloped  in  nearly  all  the 
States  sufficient  for  future  demands,  but  American  miners  are  not  war- 
ranted in  new  developments,  or,  in  fact,  continuing  their  present  works, 
in  competition  with  foreign  clays  with  lower  rates  of  freight  and  their 
»/d vantages  in  cost  of  labor,  and  we  respectfully  ask  to  have  a  duty 
placed  on  imported  kaolin  or  chftia  clay  and  all  washed  or  wrought 
clay  of  $4  a  ton  and  a  duty  of  12.50  per  ton  placed  on  all  unwashed 
or  unwrought  clay  imported  into  the  United  States. 

American  clays  are  in  every  respect  as  good  as  the  foreign. 

Thos.  V.  Cooper, 
President  Clay  Miners9  Association. 

Jesse  B.  Kimes, 
Secretary  Clay  Miners'  Association. 


Milwaukee,  January  2, 1897. 

Dear  Sib:  We  ask  you,  in  the  name  of  justice  and  as  an  American 
who  wishes  our  natural  resources  developed,  to  restore  the  duty  on 
china  clay  or  kaolin.  China  clay  is  found  in  Wisconsin,  Missouri,  North 
and  South  Carolina,  Maryland,  Florida,  Alabama,  Georgia,  and  Dela- 
ware. Nearly  all  the  china-clay  washing  plants  have  been  closed  since 
the  Wilson  bill  took  effect.  The  china  clay  of  England,  France,  and 
Germany  is  carried  free  as  ballast  in  ships  coming  to  this  country.  The 
duty  now  is  only  $2  per  long  ton.  The  old  duty,  I  think,  was  $6  per 
ton,  which  is,  in  my  opinion,  not  too  high.  The  framers  of  the  McKin- 
ley  bill  made  a  great  mistake  in  reducing  it  to  $3. 

I  am  interested  in  china-clay  land  in  Wisconsin  and  in  Missouri,  and 
have  been  trying  for  the  past  three  years  to  develop  it,  but  found  it 
impossible  to  meet  the  prices  of  foreign  clay.  The  china  clays  of  Wis- 
consin, Missouri,  and  Florida  are  equal  in  every  respect  to  the  foreign 
clays.  The  labor  of  mining,  washing,  and  drying  is  three  times  as 
great  in  America  as  it  is  in  Europe.  I  am  reliably  informed  that  whole 
families — men,  women,  and  children — living  at  the  English  mines,  one 
generation  following  the  other,  work  for  25  cents  to  75  cents  a  day. 
I  pray  that  no  American  family  will  ever  have  to  do  the  same.  China 
clay  is  largely  used  by  potters,  paper  manufacturers,  paint  manufac- 
turers,  high-class  tile  manufacturers,  etc. 

Wm.  H.  Hesse. 


Richmond,  Lake  County,  Fla., 

January  5, 1897, 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

During  the  last  six  years  we  have  discovered  in  Lake  County,  Fla., 
the  largest  body  of  white  kaolin  (china  clay)  ever  found  in  the  history 
of  the  world.    It  is  long,  tough  clay,  adapted  to  the  best  uses  in  the 
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manufacture  of  china  ware  and  porcelain,  and  so  tough  that  it  can  be 
manipulated  in  the  finest,  work  without  the  admixture  of  ball  clay. 
These  mines  are  known  to  extend  over  20  miles  along  the  Palatlakaha 
Valley  and  we  have  not  found  the  bottom  of  the  mines.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  we  have  clay  in  Lake  County  of  the  highest  grade  to  supply 
the  potteries  of  this  country  for  two  hundred  years. 

During  the  last  year  of  President  Harrison's  Administration  our  com- 
pany established  the  first  clay  plant  in  the  extreme  South,  at  a  cash  out- 
lay of  over  $20,000,  besides  cost  of  our  mines.  The  free- trade  excitement 
attending  the  election  of  Mr.  Cleveland  arrested  the  work  of  the  pot- 
teries, and  the  Wilson  bill,  reducing  tariff  on  kaolin  from  $3  per  ton  to 
•2,  took  away  the  last  item  of  profit  there  was  in  the  business  for  us. 
Our  clay  is  acknowledged  by  the  best  potters  of  the  United  States  to 
be  the  finest  in  the  world;  but  the  rage  has  been  for  cheap  things,  and 
we  have  not  sold  2,000  tons  under  the  Wilson  bill.  All  the  best  clay 
yet  discovered  in  this  country  is  in  Florida,  and  we  have  long  hauls 
and  high  transportation  to  get  it  to  market. 

We  urged  the  Wilson  committee  to  consider  that  the  reduction  of  $  1 
on  the  price  of  a  ton  of  kaolin  would  not  cheapen  dishes  to  a  laboring 
man  as  one  ton  of  clay  would  make  two  or  three  hundred  sets  such  as  is 
found  on  the  poor  man's  table.  We  also  urged  that  the  reduction 
would  destroy  our  trade  and  give  the  business  to  European  clay 
dealers,  who  had  the  advantage  of  cheaper  labor  and  transportation. 
The  result  has  been  as  we  anticipated.  The  McKinley  bill  left  the 
tariff  on  kaolin  right  where  it  had  stood  for  some  years;  we  urged  the 
Wilson  committee  to  do  the  same. 

We  think  our  Florida  miners  should  be  encouraged  to  get  their  prod- 
uct to  market.  We  ask  you,  therefore,  to  place  a  tariff  on  white  kaolin 
of  $3  per  ton  (the  old  rate)  and  to  place  a  lighter  tariff  on  inferior  clay. 
Make  duties  specific,  not  ad  valorem.  The  potters  were  seriously  crip- 
pled by  the  Wilson  bill  and  many  of  them  bankrupted.  We  ask  you 
to  consider  what  they  have  to  say  and  to  relieve  them  by  such  tariff 
as  you  think  just  to  all  concerned. 

J.  F.  Richmond, 
Secretary,  Treasurer,  and  Manager  Palatlakaha  Kaolin  Co. 
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STATEMENT    OP    HE.   JOHN    W.    M0EGAN,   OP   TEENT0N,  N.   J.9 
0PEEAT0E  IN  P0TTEEY. 

Friday,  January  8, 1897. 
Mr.  Morgan  said:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
we  are  here  in  the  interest  of  the  wage  worker.  Our  only  motive  in 
coming  before  you  is  to  better  our  condition.  We  are  in  a  deplorable 
state,  far  worse  than  any  class  of  mechanics,  either  in  this  country  or 
foreign  countries.  The  mechanic  of  England  is  far  better  situated  than 
the  mechanic  potter  of  Trenton,  in  the  United  States.  I  have  some 
statistics  here,  gathered  and  vouched  for  as  to  their  correctness  by  the 
labor  bureau  of  New  Jersey.  The  weekly  earnings  under  tariff  rates 
prior  to  the  Wilson  bill — the  average  earnings  per  week — were  $11.40. 
Those  were  the  average  earnings  of  the  operator  prior  to  the  Wilson 
bill.  Under  the  Wilson  bill  they  were  reduced  to  $4.63  per  week.  Nor 
was  that  all.  These  earnings  would  have  been  reduced  50  per  cent  more 
had  the  same  number  of  men  been  employed  during  the  period  as  were 
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employed  under  the  former  period.  Daring  the  period  of  the  tariff 
rates  prior  to  the  Wilson  law  the  prices  to  the  consumer  were  reduced, 
while  the  wages  of  the  operator  were  not.  Now,  understand  me,  gen- 
tlemen, we  did  not  have  any  trouble  in  our  industry  for  ten  years  prior 
to  the  enactment  of  the  Wilson  bill.  Under  the  schedule  of  the  Wilson 
bill  it  is  impossible  to  compete  with  European  products  and  receive 
living  wages. 

I  have  worked  on  both  sides  of  the  water  and  know  something  about 
this.  The  condition  which  has  existed  in  Trenton  for  the  last  two 
years  has  been  one  of  destitution.  Men  always  willing  and  able  to  work 
have  had  no  employment  on  account  of  the  importation  from  the  other 
side,  and  in  the  homes  of  these  workmen  there  has  been  absolute  want. 
All  we  ask  is  that  our  industry  be  given  protection  in  order  to  let  the 
American  workman  live  as  he  should.  We  are  able  and  we  are  willing 
to  work  if  you  will  only  give  us  the  chance. 

Many  homes  have  been  broken  up  in  Trenton.  They  have  been  com- 
pelled, to  appease  the  wants  of  their  children,  to  sell  their  furniture, 
to  sell  their  clothing,  all  that  it  was  possible  to  do  without.  We  have  one 
case  where  an  operator  sold  an  overcoat  for  about  $2  so  that  his  family 
might  buy  bread.  Some  have  found  it  necessary  to  strip  their  homes 
of  every  article  of  furniture  and  carpets,  leaving  nothing  but  the  bed, 
and  even  beds  have  been  sold.  Families  have  doubled  up  and  lived 
two  and  three  in  one  house.  We  think  this  a  deplorable  condition  of 
affairs  in  this  American  Eepublic,  and  we  pray  to  you  to  alter  this 
state  of  affairs.  We  will  show  you  as  we  go  further  on  that  the  imports 
have  increased  and  the  revenue  has  decreased.  I  think  that  is  about 
as  plain  as  I  can  put  it  to  you. 

Mr.  Dolliver.  In  what  lines  of  goods  have  these  imports  increased! 

Mr.  Morgan.  In  the  decorative,  and  generally  in  this  class  of  goods. 

Mr.  Dolliver.  Are  the  works  at  Trenton  running  now  at  all f 

Mr.  Morgan.  No;  completely  stopped. 

Mr.  Dolliver.  All  of  themt 

Mr.  Morgan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dolliver.  How  long  have  the  men  been  idlef 

Mr.  Morgan.  This  is  the  fourth  week. 

Mr.  Dolliver.  Can  not  the  cheapest  line  of  goods  be  produced  in 
competition  with  the  imported  articles! 

Mr.  Morgan.  I  have  to  put  it  to  you  in  my  way:  After  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Wilson  bill  the  exporter  on  the  other  side  of  the  water 
was  determined  to  take  possession  of  the  American  market  at  all  haz- 
ards. He  was  determined  to  rule  supreme.  The  selling  price,  of  course, 
was  reduced  at  one  bound  until  it  got  to  the  scale  of  the  lower  grade 
of  goods.  The  American  manufacturer,  to  compete  with  the  importer, 
put  his  granite  shapes  into  GO — the  white  granite  patterns — and  manu- 
factured them  into  CC  goods,  which  meant  another  redaction  to  the 
operator  of  10  per  cent,  as  that  is  the  difference  between  the  granite 
shape  and  the  CO  shape.  Now,  the  manufacturer  was  compelled  to  do 
this  to  And  us  work.  We  understood  the  difficulty.  He  was  not  going 
to  be  so  foolish  as  to  pay  for  these  designs  and  manufacture  them  in 
CO  goods  if  he  could  possibly  avoid  it.  I  really  believe,  candidly, 
though  the  manufacturer  is  best  able  to  answer  that  question,  that 
there  is  not  a  dollar's  worth  of  profit  in  CO  goods. 

Mr.  Dolliver.  You  spoke  of  working  in  England  before  coming  to 
Trenton.  That  will  enable  you  to  state  exactly,  in  our  money,  what  the 
English  operators  get  in  wages  compared  to  the  Trenton  operators. 

Mr.  Morgan.  This  ia  an  official  statement,  a  rather  worn  paper,  but 
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nevertheless  it  is  evidence.  [Mr.  Morgan  took  out  of  his  pocket  and 
exhibited  a  table  of  figures.]  This  was  gotten  np  by  the  board  of  arbi- 
tration in  Staffordshire,  England.  This  is  dated  the  12th  of  May,  1891. 
There  are  12  firms  and  16  various  branches  in  this  business.  These 
firms  are  here  given.  The  hours  the  operator  works  and  the  money  he 
earns  are  down  in  the  table  here.    I  will  enumerate  them. 

Mr.  Dolliver..  I  want  you  to  state  from  your  own  knowledge  in 
regard  to  wages  in  England  compared  to  wages  in  the  United  States. 
State  it  in  our  own  money. 

Mr.  Morgan.  In  1868 1  migrated  to  this  country;  in  1871 1  returned; 
:  in  1873  I  came  back.    For  the  work  that  I  then  did  they  paid  7  shillings 

per  score,  and  that  work  was  cups.  Since  that  time,  and  about  the 
time  the  McKinley  bill  went  into  effect,  they  introduced  machinery, 
what  we  call  a  pull  down,  and  it  lowered  the  mechanics'  wages  on  the 
other  side.  Where  I  would  have  received,  had  I  remained  there,  7  shil- 
lings for  making  one  score  of  cups,  I  would  only  receive  4  shillings  now. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  What  is  a  score  t 

Mr.  Morgan.  Twenty  dozen. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Reduce  this  to  a  day's  wages. 

Mr.  Morgan.  Our  wages  at  that  time  were  worth  about  £3  per 
week — $15. 

Mr.  Dolliver.  What  would  similar  work  be  worth  in  this  country, 
according  to  your  personal  experience?  What  did  you  receive  under 
the  same  conditions  f 

Mr.  Morgan.  In  the  neighborhood  of  $20, 1  believe,  for  that  quality 
of  work. 

The  mechanic  that  made  this  class  of  work  on  the  other  side  of  the 
water  was  crowded  out  gradually  into  the  coal  mine,  and  the  wife  or  the 
daughter  took  the  place  of  the  husband  or  the  son,  and  such  conditions 
exist  to-day.  Where  the  man  was  working  a  few  years  ago  the  wife  or 
daughter  is  working  to-day. 

Mr.  Dolliver.  Do  you  have  personal  knowledge  of  the  employment 
at  the  present  time  of  female  laborers  in  Stafford  shire  f 

Mr.  Morgan.  I  do,  sir. 

Mr.  Dolliver.  To  what  extent  is  it  employed  nowt 

Mr.  Morgan.  To  a  great  extent.  Almost  entirely  on  cups,  plates, 
and  saucers.  For  instance,  Jas.  Meekins  Company,  which  is  one  of  the 
largest  manufacturers  on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  only  has  one  man 
working  with  a  machine,  and  he  makes  almost  as  much  ware  as — well, 
at  one  time,  in  1869,  he  visited  Trenton,  and  a  manufacturer  asked  him 
how  many  could  he  make  in  a  week — how  many  he  turned  out.  He  said 
60  or  60;  and  the  other  mau  said,  "Why  that  is  as  much  as  we  make  in 
all  Trenton."  Since  then  Meekins  has  enlarged  his  firm  and  bought 
other  firms  out.  He  barters  for  grain,  leather — anything  in  the  shape 
of  money— or  where  money  is  in  sight  he  will  exchange,  and  the  result 
is  that  he  has  from  five  to  eight  factories  over  there. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  don't  think  I  understand  you  about  the  wages.  At 
one  time  you  got  the  equivalent  to  $15  a  week  on  the  other  side  of  the 
ocean  f 

Mr.  Morgan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  At  what  time  was  thatf 

Mr.  Morgan.  In  1873  or  1872. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Was  that  the  time  you  were  paid  so  much  a  score, 
and  if  you  made  7  shillings  at  that  rate  that  would  make  $15  a  weekf 

Mr.  Morgan.  Yes,  sir. 
t  Mr.  Dalzell.  Working  how  many  hours  *\  dayf 
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Mr,  Morgan.  I  did  not  take  much  notice  at  that  time;  a  man  came 
and  went  about  when  be  pleased. 

Mr.  MoMillin.  It  was  piecework! 

Mr.  Morgan.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  piecework.  I  should  judge  we  worked 
about  eight  and  one-half  or  nine  hoars  a  day,  perhaps  a  little  longer  or 
a  little  over  that.  We  did  not  try  to  drive  ourselves  in  the  work  at 
quite  so  high  pressure  as  we  do  in  America  now. 

Mr.  Turner.  Do  you  still  use  the  potters'  wheel  to  make  these  shapes. 

Mr.  Morgan.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Steele.  What  would  a  man  in  England  get  for  making  20  dozen 
cups  now — the  same  as  you  mentioned  a  while  ago? 

Mr.  Morgan.  Divide  four  into  20  parts;  anyone  here  who  has  a  pen 
and  pencil  could  get  at  that  figure  correctly.  The  cups  are  36  to  the 
dozen,  while  in  our  country  here  there  are  only  12  to  the  dozen. 


STATEMENT  OF  E.  J.  WHITEHEAD,  OF  TRENTON,  V.  X,  REPRESENT- 
ING THE  POTTERY  RATIONAL  UNION. 

Friday,  January  8, 1897. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  do  not  want  to 
occupy  any  more  of  your  time  than  is  really  necessary,  and  will  only 
say  a  word  or  two.  Mr.  Morgan  and  I  are  here  in  the  interest  of  oper- 
ators from  Trenton,  as  he  has  told  you.  We  find  that  the  condition  of 
affairs  that  exists  today  is  something  deplorable,  and  we  attribute  it 
largely  to  the  lack  of  protection  to  our  industry.  We  find  that  the 
imports  of  crockery  have  largely  increased,  and,  contrary  to  the  claims 
of  the  advocates  of  the  Wilson  bill,  I  think  the  revenue  has  decreased. 
We  want  a  rate  of  duty  imposed  that  will  protect  our  interests.  We 
believe  that  the  present  administration  of  the  tariff  laws  is  insufficient 
to  give  us  the  protection  that  we  need.  Under  the  ad  valorem  system 
there  are  too  many  discrepancies  that  will  permit  of  undervaluations 
of  goods,  and  so  enable  the  foreign  importer  to  produce  a  class  of  ware 
that  will  undersell  us.  We  can  see  in  our  city,  in  the  crockery  stores, 
decorated  china  dinner  sets  offered  for  sale  at  $10.80,  and  we  know  for 
a  fact  that  to  produce  those  and  offer  them  for  that  figure  the  duty 
has  not  or  could  not  have  been  honestly  collected,  even  under  the 
present  low  Wilson  tariff  rate. 

Mr.  Turner.  How  many  pieces  in  the  sett 

Mr.  Whitehead.  The  figures  vary  from  56  to  144,  and  sometimes  156. 

Mr.  Steele.  You  say  you  can  buy  these  sets  for  $10? 

Mr.  Whitehead.  Yes ;  144  pieces,  china  dinner  sets.  These  are  dec- 
orated and  placed  right  here  in  our  own  city  for  $10.68  or  $10.69. 

Mr.  Tawney.  What  does  it  cost  to  produce  those  dinner  sets  in 
Trenton,  N.  J.? 

Mr.  Whitehead.  Somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  $8  or  $10. 

Mr.  Tawney.  That  is  the  labor  cost! 

Mr.  Turner.  He  meant  the  entire  cost. 

Mr.  Whitehead.  I  mean  the  labor  cost. 

Mr.  Turner.  While  you  are  on  the  subject  now  I  might  reenforce 
your  statement  as  to  the  value  of  the  foreign  article.  Don't  they  sell 
a  pretty  good  china  set  on  the  other  side  for  a  pound  sterling! 

Mr.  Whitehead.  A  40-piece  dinner  set! 

Mr.  Turner.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whitehead.  I  have  known  them  to  be  sold  even  cheaper  than 
that 
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Mr.  Turner.  Of  coarse,  the  value  depends  on  the  decorations. 

Mr.  Whitehead.  Yes;  I  have  seen  them  in  Trenton  at  $4.29 — a  bine- 
print  set. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Where  are  they  made,  these  sets  that  are  being  sold 
at  Trenton  at  $10  a  sett 

Mr.  Whitehead.  These  cheap  sets  are  principally  made  in  England, 
and  some  of  them  in  Germany. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  pottery  manufacturers 
in  Trenton  from  1890  to  1893 1 

Mr.  Whitehead.  They  were  fairly  prosperous. 

Mr.  Payne.  How  was  it  as  to  the  men  being  employed! 

Mr.  Whitehead.  They  were  employed  on  an  average  of  five  days  a 
week. 

Mr.  Payne.  Were  they  running  full  time  or  not! 

Mr.  Whitehead.  They  were  then  running  full  time. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  is  the  condition  of  those  same  men  to-day  f 

Mr.  Whitehead.  There  are  not  25  per  cent  of  the  potters — no,  I 
won't  say  that — but  there  are  not  more  than  a  third  of  the  potters  in 
the  city  employed  to-day. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  say  not  one-third  of  the  pottery  operators  are 
employed! 

Mr.  Whitehead.  Yes,  sir;  of  the  operative  potters,  about  one-third, 
and  those  are  not  working  on  full  time. 

Mr.  Payne.  How  long  lias  that  condition  of  affairs  lasted! 

Mr.  Whitehead.  For  the  last  two  years ;  it  has  gradually  been  grow- 
ing worse. 

Mr.  Payne.  When  did  your  business  depression  commence  and  the 
potteries  cease  to  operate  on  full  time! 

Mr.  Whitehead.  At  about  the  time  of  the  enactment  of  the  Wilson 
bill,  and  it  has  been  growing  worse  ever  since. 

Mr.  Payne.  Has  there  been  any  reduction  in  wages! 

Mr.  Whitehead.  Since  the  Wilson  bill  was  enacted  there  has  been 
a  reduction  of  12  per  cent  on  the  list  prices  of  wages. 

Mr.  Payne.  By  the  piece,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  Whitehead.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tawney.  In  England  and  Germany,  how  do  the  wages  compare 
with  the  wages  in  Trenton! 

Mr.  Whitehead.  As  far  as  England  is  concerned,  I  can  speak  with 
little  knowledge,  but  1  know  the  wages  of  the  German  potter  are  often 
below  the  wages  of  the  English  potter,  and  the  wages  of  the  English 
potter  are  about  two-thirds  that  of  the  American  potter  at  the  present 
time.  From  information  I  gather  from  statistics  and  from  the  personal 
knowledge  of  men  who  have  come  from  there,  that  is  about  the  pro- 
portion. 

Mr.  Tawney.  You  represent  the  organization,  do  you;  the  Pottery 
Association! 

Mr.  Whitehead.  Yes,  sir;  the  organization  in  the  East.  That  is 
the  Potters'  National  Union  of  America,  located  in  Trenton. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Composed  of  operators  generally! 

Mr.  Whitehead.  Yes,  sir;  general  ware  manufacturing  departments. 

Mr.  Tawney.  How  many  are  in  your  organization! 

Mr.  Whitehead.  We  have  at  the  present  time  not  over  300  or  350 
members  in  good  standing. 

Mr.  McMillin.  What  rate  do  you  seek! 

Mr.  Whitehead.  We  would  ask  a  specific  duty  on  general  ware— 
k  that  is,  ware  generally  consumed  by  the  public,  which  would  not  need 
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to  be  classified.  But  just  what  figures  we  could  not  state  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

Mr.  MoMellin.  Ton  have  not  determined,  then,  what  would  be  a  fair 
ratef 

Mr.  Whitehead.  No;  we  have  not  determined  what  would  be  a  fair 
rate,  but  equivalent  to  the  McKinley  rate  or  thereabouts  f 

Mr.  McMillin.  Has  this  12£  per  cent  reduction  in  wages  character- 
ized all  lines  of  pottery  in  Trenton  f 

Mr.  Whitehead.  Yes. 

Mr.  Steele.  What  does  it  cost  to  manufacture  twenty  score  such  as 
the  gentleman  preceding  you  mentioned? 

Mr.  Whitehead.  I  think  my  Mend,  Mr.  Morgan,  was  a  little  off  in 
his  statement  about  the  comparison  of  wages  there.  They  pay  by  the 
score;  36  pieces  to  the  dozen,  and  20  dozen  to  the  score;  and  in  Trenton 
we  pay  by  a  dozen  of  12  pieces,  and  for  the  manufacture  of  a  dozen  cups, 
I  believe,  it  is  2£  cents;  the  turning  is  3  cents,  the  handling  is  3  cents, 
and  that  completes  the  manufacture  of  the  cup — that  is,  so  far  as  the 
clay  hand  is  concerned.  So  a  dozen  cups  would  cost  about  8}  cents  to 
manufacture. 

Mr.  Payne.  Where  t 

Mr.  Whitehead.  In  Trenton.  I  have  here  some  figures  showing 
importations!  etc.,  which  I  will  file: 

DECORATED  WARE. 


Tear. 


Value. 


1894 $5,062,980.72 

1895 -..  303,644.73 

1895 6,546,083.74 

1896 8,223,491.77 


Dntiea. 


$3,037,788.31 

182, 186. 84 

2, 291, 444.  45 

2,878,222.23 


Average 

ad  valorem 

rate  of 

duty. 


Per  cent. 


60 
60 
35 
35 


WHITE  WARE-NOT  DECORATED. 


1894. 
1895  . 
1895. 
1896. 


$1,288,651.74 

158. 558. 02 

1,990,421.88 

1, 886, 149. 61 


$708, 758. 34 

87,  206. 87 

597, 126. 58 

565,844.85 


55 

55 
80 
80 


Statement  of  the  yean  1896  and  1893,  showing  the  increase  of  valuation  of  imports  and  the 
decrease  of  revenue  for  that  period. 

DECORATED. 


Year. 


1896 

1893 

Difference 

WHITE  (PLAIN), 

1196 

1808 

Difference 


Value. 


$8.22.1,491.77 
6, 821. 092  67 


a  1, 402, 399. 10 


Dntiea. 


$2, 878, 222. 23 
4,  092, 055. 58 


61,214,433.85 


_L 


$1, 886, 149. 61 
2, 110, 856. 05 


c 224, 706. 44 


$565,844.85 
1, 160. 970. 88 


6595,125.98 


•Inereaee  of  importa. 


6  Decrease  m  revenue. 


c  Decrease  in  Importa. 
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Statement  of  the  gears  1896  and  1893,  showing  the  increase  of  valuation  of  imports  and  the 
decrease  of  revenue  for  that  period  in  both  decorated  and  plain  (white)  ware. 


Year. 

Value. 

Duties. 

UW ^..... 

$10,109,641.88 
8,931,948.72 

$3,444,067.08 
5,253,626.41 

1898 .. 

Difference ....... 

a  1,177, 692. 66 

61,809,559.33 

a  Increase  of  imports. 


b  Decrease  in  revenue. 


Statement  of  the  years  1896  and  1894,  showing  the  increase  of  valuation  of  imports  and  (he 
decrease  of  revenue  for  that  period. 


DECORATED. 


Year. 

Value. 

Duties. 

1896 

68,223,491.77 
5, 062, 980. 72 

$2,878,222.23 
3, 037, 788. 31 

1894 ,- -     

Difference  ..«•-..*, 

a  8, 160, 511. 05 

6159,566.01 

PLAIN  (WHITE). 

1896 

$1,886,149.61 
1, 288, 651. 74 

$565, 844. 86 

1894 

708, 558. 84 

Difference  *.., 

a  597, 497. 87 

5142,913  49 

•Increase  ot  imports. 


b  Decrease  in  revenue. 


STATEMENT  OP  MB.  E.  A.  STEPHENSON,  OF  EAST  LIVERPOOL,  OHIO, 
REPRESENTING  THE  OPERATIVE  POTTERS  OP  THE  WEST. 

Friday,  January  £, 1897. 

Mr.  Stephenson  said:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  commit- 
tee, I  will  only  ask  your  forbearance  for  a  few  moments.  I  will  try  to 
give  yon,  as  the  other  gentlemen  who  have  preceded  me  have  given 
yon,  the  figures  in  regard  to  our  business. 

I  represent  the  operative  potters  of  the  West,  embracing  in  all 
nearly  6,000  operators,  and  I  have  come  to  give  you  in  a  few  words  the 
sentiment  that  prevails  among  the  men  with  whom  I  come  in  touch  as 
operative  potters.  The  city  from  which  I  come  and  where  1  reside  has 
been  built  up  within  the  past  few  years  upon  that  industry  alone,  we 
having  in  that  town  of  less  than  15,000  population  some  38  potteries, 
employing  a  great  many  men  and  women.  We  get  our  living  and 
sustenance  from  those  factories. 

I  wish  to  give  yon  the  sentiment,  as  I  have  said,  of  the  men  whom  I 
represent  in  reference  to  this  matter;  as  to  what  we  ask  as  operatives 
and  citizens  of  the  town  and  as  men  who  are  trying  to  buy  homes  and 
pay  for  them,  how  we  feel  and  how  we  are  affected  by  the  tariff  regula- 
tions. I  am  not  well  enough  posted  along  the  tariff  lines  and  in  regard 
to  the  intricate  workings  of  that  system  to  enter  into  any  discussion 
or  details  of  it.  1  know  from  a  practical  point  of  view  how  it  has 
affected  me,  and  as  a  workingman  I  know  the  results  of  it.  I  know 
that  under  a  high  protective  policy,  the  McKinley  bill,  we  only  then 
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received  what  was  fair  and  honest  compensation  for  onr  labor,  such  as 
all  American  workmen  should  receive  who  work  at  skilled  labor — that 
is,  enough  to  permit  him  to  live  and  be  contented  in  his  home,  and  to  be 
employed,  which  he  certainly  has  an  inalienable  right  to. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  Can  not  you  give  us  the  wages  before  the  Wilson 
bill  and  the  wages  nowf    Those  are  the  facts  we  want. 

Mr.  Stephenson.  Yes,  sir;  then  you  do  not  care  about  how  the  tariff 
affects  him  f 

Mr.  GR06VEN0R.  That  is  the  way  the  tariff  affects  him ;  it  affects  his 
wages. 

Mr.  Tawnet.  Please  give  the  extent  to  which  he  has  been  affected. 

Mr.  Stephenson.  It  affected  me  over  $2  per  week  in  my  wages; 
that  is  how  it  affected  me,  and  it  now  only  gives  me  compensation 
enough  to  eke  out,  even  when  I  have  steady  work,  a  bare  existence. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  You  have  had  some  work,  then? 

Mr.  Stephenson.  Fortunately  I  have  steady  work. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  How  about  the  remainder  of  your  fellow  operatives  T 

Mr.  Stephenson.  The  most  of  them  have  not  had  work. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  What  proportion  of  them  are  idlet 

Mr.  Stephenson.  I  would  say  fully  one-third  of  the  workingmen  of 
the  West  have  been  idle  during  the  period  between  the  passage  of  the 
Wilson  bill  and  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  In  your  judgment,  as  an  intelligent  man,  did  you 
get  as  fair  a  share  of  the  profits  under  the  Wilson  bill  as  under  the 
McKinley  bill. 

Mr.  Stephenson.  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  I  did,  and  I  just 
wish  to  say  this  in  conclusion:  I  am  speaking  of  the  sentiment  of  the 
men  generally  when  I  stand  here  and  say  that  in  our  judgment  and 
opinion  if  you  men  do  not  give  us  a  higher  protective  tariff  along  with 
all  other  manufactories  the  condition  of  the  workingmen  in  the  near 
future  will  be  sad  in  the  extreme.  I  will  say  further,  on  my  own 
responsibility  and  the  responsibility  of  a  great  many  others — for  I  think 
I  am  rightly  interpreting  the  sentiments  of  the  working  people — that  if 
such  a  tariff  is  not  given  to  the  manufactories  by  which  a  restoration  of 
the  wages  can  be  given  the  men  I  fear  for  the  future  prosperity  of  the 
Republican  party. 


STATEMENT  OP  HON.  ROBERT  W.  TAYLEB,  A  REPRESENTATIVE 
PROM  THE  STATE  OF  OHIO. 

Friday,  January  8, 1897. 

Mr.  Tayler  said :  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
shall  occupy  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  hour  kindly  given  me  by  the 
committee,  because  I  do  not  intend  to  burden  the  committee  or  consume 
my  own  time  with  any  general  statement. 

I  represent,  for  the  time  being,  the  manufacturing  and  operating  pot- 
ters—not so  much  because  I  am  a  Congressman  as  because  I  have 
been,  as  it  were,  reared  in  the  atmosphere  of  potteries,  and,  except 
technically,  I  have  a  very  wide  knowledge  of  the  business.  I  am  not 
a  manufacturer  of  pottery,  and  never  have  been,  but  know  something 
about  it,  having  lived  in  a  pottery  community  for  about  ten  years  of 
my  life. 

The  committee  probably  understands  that  in  this,  the  most  interest- 
ing and  ancient  of  all  the  arts,  no  industry  of  that  character  has  ever 
prospered  or  has  ever  been  established  except  by  the  assistance  of  the 
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Government.  All  the  great  potting  institutions  have  been  so  estab- 
lished. The  potters  of  America  never  have  asked  for  Government 
establishment,  or  Government  protection,  or  Government  assistance, 
but  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  those  circumstances,  as  well  as 
labor,  are  factors  relating  to  cost  of  production  on  the  other  side  of  the 
water.  But  what  they  want  is  an  expression,  legislatively,  of  the  dif- 
ferent labor  conditions  in  this  country  and  the  other  countries  in  which 
the  potting  product  is  made.  They  want  Congress  to  give  expression 
to  this  fact.  It  costs  more  to  maintain  the  American  civilization  than 
it  does  the  other,  but  if  Congress  does  not  undertake  to  maintain  that 
distinctive  civilization,  then  ours  must  go  down,  approaching  the  level 
of  the  others. 

Now  the  effect  of  the  Wilson  law  on  the  pottery  business  was  peculiar. 
In  1880,  under  the  act  which  passed  that  year,  the  duty  on  the  two 
kinds  of  pottery  in  which  I  am  at  present  interested  was  55  and  60  per 
cent,  respectively;  that  is  to  say,  on  plain  white  goods  the  rate  of 
duty  was  55  per  cent  and  on  decorated  goods  60  per  cent.  That  cov- 
ered what  is  known  as  white  earthenware  and  china.  Earthenware  and 
china  are  two  broad  terms  which  cover  all  kinds  of  pottery — not  scien- 
tifically, but  with  reasonable  accuracy.  One  of  them  has  an  opaque 
body;  the  other  has  a  translucent  body.  In  one  of  them  the  glaze 
unites  only  with  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  in  the  other  the  glaze 
passes  through  the  entire  thickness  and  thus  produces  a  translucent 
and,  generally,  a  vitrified  body.  Those  are  the  practical  methods  of  dis- 
criminating between  what  is  known  as  white  earthenware  and  what  is 
known  as  china. 

Under  the  Wilson  bill  the  rate  of  duty  was  changed  from  50  per 
cent  on  plain  white  goods  to  30  per  cent,  and  from  60  per  cent  on  deco- 
rated goods  to  35  per  cent.  Now,  I  do  not  know  that  this  committee,  in 
framing  a  tariff  bill,  is  going  to  consider  any  other  legislation  as  a 
basis  or  as  affecting  their  judgment  as  to  what  ought  to  be  the  basis  of 
new  legislation,  but  for  fear  this  committee  may  be  misled  in  taking 
the  Wilson  bill  for  a  basis  of  their  legislation,  I  desire  to  refer  to  what 
is  already  in  the  minds  and  memory  of  many  gentlemen  here.  That  is, 
while  the  present  law  makes  the  rate  of  duty  on  pottery  30  and  35  per 
cent,  respectively,  the  Wilson  bill,  as  it  emerged  from  the  House  under 
the  drastic  reform  sentiment  that  existed  in  the  committee  and  in  the 
House,  made  the  rates  of  duty  35  per  cent  on  plain  white  goods  and  40 
per  cent  on  decorated  goods;  but  the  Senate,  by  a  process  of  evolution 
that  would  be  a  long  story  to  fully  elaborate,  changed  that  to  30  per  cent 
and  35  per  cent,  but  they  did  it  with  the  expectation  and  promise  of  the 
gentlemen  who  had  charge  of  the  measure  there — I  mean  the  Demo- 
cratic gentlemen — that  when  a  strike  that  was  then  in  progress  among 
the  pottery  operatives  in  this  country  was  settled  the  duty  would  be 
restored  in  the  bill  and  would  finally  pass  the  Senate  at  40  on  plain 
white  and  45  per  cent  on  decorated  goods.  And,  indeed,  I  am  informed 
that  the  gentleman  in  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  who  had  charge 
of  the  pottery  schedule  himself  declared  that  if  the  equilibrium  of  the 
Wilson  bill  had  been  maintained,  if  justice  had  been  done  to  pottery 
alike  with  the  other  interests — that  is,  if  they  had  been  treated  alike — 
that  the  rates  of  duty  on  pottery  would  have  been  40  and  45  per  cent 
instead  of  35  and  40  per  cent,  as  it  was  when  it  went  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Turner.  As  part  of  that  history;  is  it  not  true  that  the  opera- 
tives asked  their  friends  in  the  Senate  to  support  ttw  Senate  amend- 
ment! 

Mr.  Tayler.  For  a  time  I  admit  that  wa  so,  but  that  goes  into  the 
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history  that  would  make  a  long  story,  which  I  said  I  would  not  take  up 
the  time  of  the  committee  to  relate.  The  result  of  it  was,  in  a  word, 
that  that  strike  was  settled  upon  the  understanding  that  this  40  and 
•  45  per  cent  rate  should  be  restored,  and  with  that  expectation  the  bill 
went  to  conference,  but  in  conference  it  stayed.  The  Senate  never  had 
sight  of  a  hair  of  the  tariff  bill  after  it  got  into  conference,  and  the 
result  was  that  the  gentleman  who  intended  to  carry  out  his  promise  to 
see  that  pottery  had  a  rate  of  40  and  45  per  cent,  which  would  make  it 
preserve  the  equilibrium  as  between  it  and  the  other  parte  of  even  a 
Democratic  revenue  measure,  was  unable  to  carry  out  his  promise.  It 
was  physically  impossible  for  him  to  do  so.  And  the  result  is  that 
against  even  the  wishes  of  tariff  reformers  the  pottery  business  has 
been  compelled  for  the  last  three  years  to  proceed  on  the  basis  of  a 
tariff  that  was  far  below  even  what  the  enemies  of  protection  thought 
it  was  entitled  to  have.  So  I  say  in  that  respect  the  pottery  business 
has  been  peculiarly  affected. 

But  more  than  all  that.  Notwithstanding  the  depression  in  the  times, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  pottery  is  in  a  sense  a  luxury — that  is 
to  say,  new  pottery  is  a  luxury — that  is,  when  a  man  is  hard  run  for 
money  he  will  not  buy  new  crockery  until  what  he  has  is  broken,  but 
if  he  is  reasonably  well  fixed,  if  he  is  earning  good  wages,  he  will  buy 
new  pottery  when  his  old  goods  chip, — I  say  that,  notwithstanding  the 
universal  depression  which  has  prevailed  in  this  country  for  the  last 
three  years,  notwithstanding  the  notorious  fact  that  undervaluations 
have  been  more  and  more  known  to  exist  in  the  importations  of  pottery 
into  this  country,  the  volume  of  importations  as  measured  by  those 
undervaluations  has  enormously  increased,  until  in  1896  the  amount 
imported  was  $10,539,476  worth  of  pottery,  practically  all  of  which 
comes  directly  into  competition  with  the  American  product;  in  the  two 
years,  in  1895  and  1896,  there  were  imported  into  this  country  $20,000,000 
worth  of  pottery ;  while  in  1891  and  1892,  under,  the  McKinley  law,  there 
was  something  over  $16,000,000  worth  imported  into  the  country,  and  the 
revenue  derived  under  that  latter  importation  was  $3,000,000  more  than 
the  revenue  derived  from  the  larger  importations  under  the  Wilson 
tariff  bill. 

Mr.  Turner.  What  countries  abroad  are  the  greatest  exporters  to 
this  country  t 

Mr.  Tayler.  England,  France,  and  Germany,  I  think,  in  the  order 
I  have  named  them.  In  a  moment  I  am  going  to  refer  to  another  coun- 
try, which  is  the  greatest  menace  to  American  pottery,  and  will  become 
more  and  more  so  as  the  years  go  on. 

Mr.  McMillin.  Before  you  depart  from  this  matter,  have  you  any 
figures  that  will  give  us  an  idea  as  to  the  amount  that  is  produced  in 
this  country? 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  can  answer  your  question,  although  not  in  exact 
figures.  The  production  of  this  country  in  1892,  while  the  McKinley 
law  was  in  operation,  was  approximately  40  per  cent  of  the  goods  con- 
sumed. We  imported,  in  other  words,  60  per  cent  and  manufactured 
40  per  cent.  Practically  90  per  cent  of  that  imported,  perhaps  not  so 
much,  but  very  nearly  that  much,  was  of  a  class  of  goods  which  the 
Americans  have  the  men  and  the  mouey  and  the  intelligence  to  them- 
selves produce;  I  mean  produce  along  lines  of  absolute  economy;  not 
economy  of  wages,  perhaps,  but  economy  of  human  effort,  taking  no 
more  human  muscle  or  brain  or  time  to  accomplish  the  manufacture  of 
those  things  in  this  country  than  it  takes  to  produce  them  in  other 
countries. 
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What  I  wanted  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  committee  was  that 
while  there  has  been  an  enormously  reduced  consumption  in  this  coun- 
try of  earthenware  and  chinaware  in  the  last  three  years,  the  produc- 
tion of  other  countries  that  has  been  sent  into  this  country  has  largely 
increased,  and  the  result  has  been  necessarily,  inevitably,  the  thing  that 
has  been  graphically  described  by  the  gentlemen  who  have  already 
spoken  here.  Men  have  worked  half  time  if  they  have  worked  at  all, 
and  the  wages  paid  to  American  workingmen  in  potteries  in  the  last 
three  years  have  not  been  half  of  what  they  earned  in  the  three  years 
previous  to*  the  enactment  of  the  Wilson  law.  Their  wages  have  been 
reduced  12  J  per  cent,  but  that  was  the  least  of  their  troubles.  It  might 
be  charged  against  a  manufacturer  that  he  unjustly  reduced  wages,  but 
it  could  not  be  justly  charged  against  a  manufacturer  who  had  any 
desire  for  his  own  prosperity  that  he  shut  down  his  works  and  worked 
them  on  half  time  unless  his  business  compelled  him  to  do  so-  it  is  the 
shortness  of  the  work  that  has  made  the  men  suffer  most. 

We  think  those  circumstances  present  in  the  most  graphic  form  the 
fact  that  there  is  something  in  the  legislative  conditions  that  is  respon- 
sible for  this.  Pottery  is  the  only  great  product  that  has  not  had  a  fair 
chance  on  American  soil.  It  is  the  only  thing  which  finds  the  foreign 
producer  getting  the  American  market  more  and  more,  not  because  the 
American  manufacturer  can  not  make  it,  as  I  said  a  few  moments  ago, 
but  because  he  can  not  maintain  the  kind  of  civilization  among  his 
workmen  which  they  have  enjoyed;  he  can  not  pay  them  the  wages 
they  were  accustomed  to  receive,  and  by  right  ought  to  receive,  and 
come  into  open  competition  with  the  products  of  these  other  factories. 

Now,  here  are  a  few  specimens  of  pottery  work  that  I  want  to  refer 
to  with  great  brevity  to  illustrate  the  point  I  have  just  made.  Here  is 
a  cup  and  saucer,  one  of  a  dozen  of  them,  of  different  designs.  They 
are  china,  made  and  decorated  in  Japan.  A  dozen  of  those  beautifully 
decorated  pieces  sold  in  New  York,  at  wholesale  price,  for  $2.50.  Now, 
I  venture  the  assertion  that  you  could  not  hire  an  American  decorator, 
as  skilled  as  any  in  his  line  in  the  world,  to  do  the  work  of  decorating 
those  for  $2.50.  He  could  not  do  it  if  he  was  paid  only  one-third  of 
what  he  is  paid.  The  average  wages  of  workmen  that  work  on  this  are 
18  to  25  cents  a  day  in  Japan. 

In  front  of  the  chairman  is  a  piece  of  ware  which  the  experts  on  this 
committee  upon  looking  at  it  will  say  is  Dresden.  Both  of  the  larger 
pieces  are  of  that  character,  but  those  two  beautiful  pieces  of  Dresden 
ware  were  made  in  Japan  also.  I  think  that  Dresden  will  be  looking 
to  her  laurels  as  early  and  as  soon  as  we;  and  the  very  impetus  that 
has  been  given  to  the  potteries  in  Japan  will  justify  the  statement  that 
I  was  once  charged  with  being  rash  in  making,  that  if  I  had  $100,000,000 
at  my  command  I  could  capture  every  market  in  the  world,  and  I  would 
drive  America  and  the  Continent  either  into  barbarism  or  to  protection. 
That  is  precisely  what  will  happen  unless  the  world  protects  itself 
against  Japanese  pottery  and  other  articles. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  beautiful  cup  and  saucer,  also  of  a  Dresden  pat- 
tern, which  upon  a  careful  investigation  it  is  found  can  be  decorated 
in  this  country  by  most  skilled  workmen  for  50  cents,  provided  they 
have  a  year's  work  and  plenty  of  it,  so  that  you  can  proceed  with  abso- 
lute economy  of  time. 

Mr.  Turner.  Fifty  cents  for  how  much! 

Mr.  Tayler  (continuing).  And  his  skill  can  be  used  to  the  best  of 
advantage.  It  will  be  50  cents  for  doing  the  decorating  on  one  cup  and 
saucer.    It  is  all  hand  work,  and  yet  that  piece — the  cup  and  saucer — 
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goods.  The  consumption  of  those  white  goods  as  a  form  for  final  use 
is  constantly  growing  less  and  less,  and  when  you  find,  under  the  con- 
ditions of  the  last  three  years,  that  there  is  only  a  difference  of,  say, 
$200,000  between  the  importation  of  plain  white  goods  in  this  country 
in  one  year  from  the  next,  and  that  less  than  the  importations  of  the 
preceding  year,  you  may  be  pretty  sure  that  there  has  not  been  a 
normal  falling  off  in  the  importation  of  that  class  of  goods.  The  white 
goods  that  are  imported  are  largely  imported  for  the  purpose  of  redeco- 
ration  here. 

Mr.  McMillin.  Is  it  a  fact  that  there  is  a  combination  among  the 
makers  of  pottery  fixing  prices  and  discount! 

Mr.  Tayler.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McMillin.  Has  there  been  nonet  A  dealer  in  the  commodity 
informed  me  that  there  was. 

Mr.  Tayler.  There  is  no  such  combination  in  any  such  sense  as  I 
know  your  question  is  intended  to  convey.  There  is,  however,  a  kind 
of  potters' association  which  considers  all  questions  of  common  interest 
They  have  a  uniform  price  list. 

Mr.  McMillin.  They  make  their  uniform  price  lists! 

Mr.  Tayler.  They  make  their  uniform  price  lists,  from  which  certain 
discounts  are  allowed;  and  while  there  is  an  understanding  that  a 
certain  rate  of  discount  should  be  the  prevailing  one,  yet  every  man 
sells  at  what  price  he  pleases — different  potters  sell  at  different  prices. 
Anyone  in  the  so-called  association  does  as  he  pleases  about  the  dis- 
count. 

Mr.  McMillin.  There  is  an  association,  then! 

Mr.  Tayler.  Yes;  the  association,  or  the  members  of  it,  sell  their 
goods  at  different  rates  of  discount. 

Mr.  McMillin.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  they  give  a  less  discount,  by 
agreement  among  themselves,  to  the  smaller  dealers  than  they  do  to  the 
larger  ones! 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  can  not  say  as  to  that;  I  do  not  know;  very  likely 
they  might. 

Mr.  McMillin.  They  have  this  agreement,  then ;  but  you  say  in  some 
instances  it  is  violated! 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  agreement  any  more  than  a 
uniform  understanding  as  to  the  price  at  which  pottery  ought  to  sell. 
There  is  no  restriction  of  production.  There  is  no  one  who  can  be 
forced  to  sell  at  any  particular  price,  and  it  is  the  common  understand- 
ing that  every  man  sells  at  whatever  price  he  pleases. 

Mr.  McMillin.  But  does  not  that  agreement  extend  to  an  under- 
standing that  they  will  not  sell  below  the  price  that  the  judgment  of 
the  combination  has  fixed  f 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  do  not  know,  Mr.  McMillin.  I  do  know  that  so  far 
as  any  agreement  is  concerned  it  Js  a  mere  rope  of  sand,  because  it  has 
nothing  to  hold  it  together. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Is  it  not  a  mere  association  of  the  potters  of  this 
country! 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  is  all  it  is. 

Mr.  McMillin.  Does  not  the  putting  on  of  higher  duties  and  the 
preventing  of  imports  make  it  more  easy  to  control  the  market  where 
they  undertake  to  do  sot 

Mr.  Tayler.  There  never  was  a  time  when  the  home  competition  was 
not  sufficient  to  keep  the  price  of  pottery  down. 

Mr.  Tawney.  How  many  pottery  establishments  are  there  in  the 
United  States! 
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Mr.  Tayler.  About  sixty  of  the  kind  that  manufacture  china  and 
earthenware — tableware  in  one  form  or  another. 

Mr.  MoMillin.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  common  yellow,  or  Bocking- 
ham,  pottery  work,  even  at  the  present  rate,  is  so  that  the  market  is 
held  by  the  American  manufacturers! 

Mr.  Tayler.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  true. 

Mr.  MoMillin.  They  have  control  of  that  market! 

Mr.  Tayler.  They  have  control  of  that  market — that  is  to  say,  they 
dominate  the  trade  in  that  class  of  ware,  and  I  have  never  heard  any- 
body complain  that  the  price  was  unreasonably  high.  It  is  that  line 
of  pottery  manufacture  which  has  demonstrated  the  effect  of  improved 
production  when  the  protection  suffices  to  put  it  on  a  sound  basis  where 
it  was  not  in  much  danger  of  destruction. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  As  to  this  agreement  in  regard  to  prices,  have  you 
a  knowledge  of  whether  prices  have  ever  been  put  up  by  any  agreement 
above  a  fair  price  to  the  public  f 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  do  not.  I  want  to  say  this  in  that  connection,  that  I 
have  the  best  evidence  that  I  could  be  expected  to  have  that  not  more 
than  five  of  the  potteries  in  this  country  have  made  any  money  within 
the  last  three  years.  I  do  know,  aside  from  these  evidences  that  multi- 
ply on  every  hand — aside  from  the  fact  that  men  do  not  work  on  full 
time  or  else  have  had  their  wages  decreased — I  know  that  three  or  four 
of  the  potteries  in  my  section  of  the  country,  of  the  finest  potteries  ever 
constructed  by  the  wit  of  man,  have  absolutely  shut  down  and  have 
been  shut  down  for  months,  and  they  do  not  know  when  they  will  open. 
They  have  every  appliance  that  was  ever  devised  for  making  pottery, 
but  they  can  not  make  pottery  and  live.  Several  factories  in  my  own 
county  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  receivers  or  have  made  assign- 
ments within  the  last  three  years,  and  it  is  absolutely  as  plain  as  such 
a  thing  can  be  to  one  who  is  not  in  the  business  that  the  manufacturer 
as  well  as  the  employee  has  suffered,  and  has  suffered  grievously,  within 
the  last  three  years. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  Have  they  suffered  in  like  proportion!  In  other 
words,  did  the  manufacturers  maintain  as  high  a  scale  of  wages  as  they 
could  under  the  circumstances! 

Mr.  Tayler.  Undoubtedly.  I  do  not  think  that  any  workingman  in 
the  potteries  disputes  the  fact  that  he  has  been  getting  all  the  wages 
his  employer  could  pay  him  since  the  Wilson  bill  went  into  effect.  I 
have  never  heard  it  disputed  by  anybody. 

The  Chairman.  In  confirmation  of  the  statement  you  made,  I  see 
from  the  figures  that  while  the  importation  of  plain  has  fallen  off 
$225,000  in  1896  from  1893  the  importation  of  the  better  article  has 
increased  11,400,000.    That  substantiates  the  point. 

Mr.  Tatler.  Precisely. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  effect  of  the  Wilson 
law  on  the  china-clay  washing  plants  in  this  country! 

Mr.  Tayler.  Of  course,  the  effect  could  only  be  disastrous  to  those 
who  supply  raw  materials,  since  the  factories  have  had  their  markets 
cut  almost  in  two  in  the  last  three  years.  Their  market  has  been  almost 
destroyed.  The  china  clay  producers  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to 
supply  more  than  60  per  cent  of  the  material  which  before  the  Wilson 
bill  went  into  effect  they  were  supplying. 

I  want  to  proceed  for  a  moment  to  the  more  practical  side  of  this 
question.  It  is  perfectly  apparent,  I  think,  to  the  members  of  this  com- 
mitter that  no  tariff  law  can  be  properly  effective  unless  there  is  a  fair 
determination  in  the  first  instance  of  what  it  is  you  are  putting  your 
T  H 14 
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duty  on,  what  its  value  should  be,  what  its  value  is,  so  that  you  may 
properly  give  expression  to  the  idea  that  is  involved  in  the  philosophy 
of  protection.  There  is  nothing  in  which  this  process  of  undervaluation 
has  been  reduced  to  so  flue  a  science  as  pottery.  I  have  had  it  stated 
to  me  within  the  last  twenty-four  hours  by  gentlemen  in  whose  knowl- 
edge I  have  the  greatest  confidence  that  seven-eighths  of  the  capital 
invested  in  Limoges,  the  greatest  center  of  china  manufacturing  in  the 
world,  is  American  capital,  and  about  seven  eighths  of  the  production 
of  Limoges  comes  to  America.  If  that  be  true,  it  can  come  into  America 
at  any  price  they  please  to  put  upon  it.  The  greatest  sellers,  mer- 
chants, of  pottery  in  America  produce  their  pottery  abroad.  They  sell 
it  here. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  Consign  it  to  themselves! 

Mr.  Tayler.  Consign  it  to  themselves,  of  course. 

Mr.  Dolliver.  How  long  have  Americans  invested  in  this  way  in 
Limoges  f 

Mr.  Tayler.  About  fifty  years  ago  they  first  invested,  when  a  couple 
of  Yankees  invested  their  money — their  names  were  Haviland — and 
started  there. 

Mr.  McMilltn.  Would  you  object  to  giving  some  of  the  names  of 
the  people  that  are  engaged  in  fraudulent  transactions  of  that  kindf 
This  would  be  very  important  information  to  us  and  to  the  Government, 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  am  stating  it,  as  I  said,  upon  secondhand  information. 

Mr.  McMillin.  Tes,  of  course ;  most  all  of  such  information  is  second- 
hand information,  it  seems. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  do  not  pretend  to  have  personal  knowledge  of  that. 

Mr.  McMillin.  If  that  exists,  and  if  seven-eighths  of  the  capital 
invested  in  the  industries  referred  to  abroad  is  owned  by  Americans, 
and  those  Americans  have  their  establishments  on  this  side  of  the 
ocean  also,  and  are  sending  their  goods  here  undervalued,  it  is  an  impor- 
tant thing  to  find  out  about. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  did  not  say  owned  by  Americans. 

Mr.  MoMillin.  You  said  it  was  American  capital. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Yes,  sir;  I  said  American  capital.  Some  of  it  is  owned 
here;  some  of  it  originated  here  and  has  been  developed  here,  and  it  is 
principally  all  derived  from  the  American  purchaser. 

Mr.  McMillin.  If  they  are  engaged  in  shipping  fraudulently  to 
themselves  by  undervaluation,  the  fact  is  very  important. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  have  no  doubt  at  all  that  it  is  a  fact  susceptible  of 
determination;  but  Mr.  McMillin  understands  that  each  separate  in- 
stance furnishes  the  foundation  for  an  enormous  amount  of  inquiry  and 
investigation,  and  that  it  becomes  physically  impossible  to  pursue  every 
one  of  these  multitudinous  instances.  But,  however  that  may  be, 
everybody  knows  that  this  sort  of  thing  goes  on.  Everybody  knows 
that,  or  everybody  is  mistaken  in  that  which  he  supposes  to  be  common 
knowledge. 

Mr.  Tawney.  The  evidence  before  this  committee  last  winter  showed 
very  conclusively  that  that  was  the  fact. 

Mr.  Steele.  It  applied  to  almost  all  industries. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  I  do  not  think  the  people  in  the  pottery  business 
are  made  of  any  better  clay  than  those  engaged  in  any  other  business. 
They  ought  to  be,  perhaps;  but  a  man  does  not  always  make  the  best 
job  of  himself. 

The  result  of  this  is  that,  if  it  is  possible  to  do  so  in  the  case  of  pottery, 
a  specific  duty  ought  to  be  laid  upon  that  article,  and  a  compound  duty 
where  a  specific  duty  will  not  entirely  meet  the  situation.    Those  who 
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are  interested  in  this  business  are  not  prepared  today  to  submit  to  this 
committee  a  statement  of  the  reclassification  of  the  pottery  schedules, 
although  they  have  that  work  under  way.  It  is  perfectly  apparent  t  hat 
with  the  vast  variety  of  work  that  is  done  among  the  potters  there  must 
be  a  larger  classification ;  that  is  to  say,  a  larger  number  of  classes. 

Mr.  Dolliyer.  Mr.  Tayler,  it  appears  that  the  committee  in  1890 
failed  to  make  any  of  the  duties  on  this  ware  specific! 

Mr.  Tayler.  Precisely. 

Mr.  Dolliyer.  Have  you  made  such  investigations  as  would  enable 
you  to  suggest  a  basis  for  specific  duties  on  this  ware! 

Mr.  Tayler.  We  will  present  a  statement  of  that  sort  in  a  short 
time.  It  is  a  matter  that  involves,  as  you  will  readily  understand, 
almost  a  revolution  in  the  system  of  valuing  pottery,  and  those  who 
are  informed  upon  the  subject  are  diligently  at  work  endeavoring  to 
arrive  at  something  which  will  be  a  fair  and  just  classification,  and  then 
it  will  be  for  the  committee  to  pass  upon  that  classification,  and  also 
upon  the  rates  and  duty.  But  I  may  say  in  a  general  way  their  idea  is 
that  upon  the  plain  goods  as  distinguished  from  decorated,  and  also 
from  those  plain  goods  which  in  their  very  conformation  are  artistic,  a 
specific  duty  will  answer  the  purpose,  because  there  is  no  superadded 
ornamentation  which  might  be  entering  in  its  cost  to  complicate  the 
situation;  that  upon  that  class  a  specific  duty  could  be  laid. 

Mr.  Dolliyer.  On  what  basis! 

Mr.  Tayler.  By  weight;  and  one  serious  matter  of  consideration 
was  whether  it  ought  to  be  the  weight  of  the  piece  itself  or  the  weight 
of  the  piece  with  the  package.  Probably  it  would  be  wisest  to  put  it 
in  the  package.  The  fact  that  there  is  a  package  could  be  considered 
in  determining  what  the  specific  rate  should  be  per  pound,  but  the 
gentlemen  can  understand  it  would  be  very  tedious  to  weigh  every 
piece,  while  it  would  be  a  simple  operation  to  take  the  weight  of  the 
cask  or  crate  weighing  1,500  pounds,  for  instance. 

When  the  plain  goods  are  ornamented  by  plain  print,  then  the  prob- 
lem is  reasonably  simple,  but  when  it  is  highly  ornamented  then  there 
should  be  added  to  the  specific  duty  an  ad  valorem  duty  which  would 
protect  the  consumer  and  the  manufacturer  in  this  couutry  from  under- 
valuations of  goods  that  are  of  high  value  but  little  weight.  The  gen- 
eral plan  of  that  has  been  thoroughly  worked  out,  but  on  account  of 
the  large  diversity  in  the  class  of  decorations  and  in  the  value  of  the 
goods  no  systematic  result  has  been  arrived  at.  But  it  is  very  desir- 
able to  have  an  opportunity  later  to  present  to  the  committee  in  writing 
a  statement  of  the  manner  in  which  they  undertake  to  solve  that 
problem. 

Mr.  MoMillin.  Those  different  schedules  can  be  printed  with  the 
hearings. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  file  those  so  as  to  be  printed! 

Mr.  MoMillin.  The  reason  I  ask  is  that  a  number  of  parties  have 
said  that  they  would  have  schedules  prepared. 

The  Chairman.  If  they  are  filed  in  season  they  will  be  printed. 
Upon  examining  these  two  paragraphs  alone  of  the  earthenware  I  find 
that  the  increase  of  importations  in  1896  over  the  fiscal  year  1S93 
exceeded  $1,000,000,  but  notwithstanding  that  increase  of  importations 
in  the  fiscal  year  1896  the  revenue  fell  off  $800,000. 

Mr.  Tayler.  If  there  is  anything  at  all  in  the  principle  of  protection, 
this  interest  and  industry  is  the  thing  to  which  it  ought  to  be  applied, 
and,  if  so,  it  ought  to  be  applied  to  an  extent  very  much  beyond  that 
which  we  find  in  the  law  now  in  force.    We  have  all  the  present 
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evidence  of  the  necessity  for  this  industry  receiving  a  larger  protection, 
a  higher  rate  of  duty,  and  that  is  apparently  independent  of  the  present 
financial  condition  and  the  dullness  which  characterizes  almost  all 
branches  of  industry,  many  of  which  have  suffered  from  excessive 
importations.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  duty  in  whatever  form  imposed 
ought  not  to  be  a  lower  rate  than  that  imposed  in  1890.  I  know  that 
people  are  apt  to  say  that  their  interest  and  industry  is  the  thing  that 
needs  protection  most.  I  have  perhaps  characterized  this  industry  as 
one  of  that  kind,  but  I  leave  it  to  you  to  say  whether,  from  the  evidence 
I  have  presented  and  the  evidence  which  is  within  your  own  knowl- 
edge, this  is  not  an  industry  of  that  character. 

STATEMENT  07  MB.  ARTHUR  C.  WIGGIN,  IMPORTER,  OF  BOSTON, 
SECRETARY  OF  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  CROCKERY  AND  GLASS- 
WARE ASSOCIATION. 

Friday,  January  81 1897. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Is  your  statement  in  favor  of  increasing  the  duties  on 
pottery! 

Mr.  Wiggin.  It  is  in  favor  of  retaining  the  duties  as  at  present. 

Mr.  Turner.  Let  us  hear  that. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  You  present  the  reasons  why  the  duties  should  remain 
as  they  are! 

Mr.  Wiggin.  Yes,  sir;  so  far  as  we  were  able  to  formulate  them.  It 
is  our  position  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Do  you  represent  the  manufacturer  or  the  importer! 

Mr.  Wiggin.  The  importers. 

Mr.  MoMillin.  Do  you  know  of  a  combination  existing  among  the 
pottery  manufacturers  for  the  fixing  of  prices  and  discounts  at  which 
their  wares  shall  be  sold! 

Mr.  Wiggin.  No;  excepting  that  every  salesman  that  comes  in  rep- 
resenting different  potters  has  the  same  discount. 

Mr.  MoMillin.  And  do  they  live  up  to  it! 

Mr.  Wiggin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoMillin.  And  do  they  have  a  larger  discount  for  large  con- 
sumers and  a  smaller  discount  for  small  consumers  or  dealers! 

Mr.  Wiggin.  Yes,  sir;  practically  they  do.    They  make  a  difference. 

Mr.  MoMillin.  It  is  your  observation  that  they  live  up  to  their 
undertaking! 

Mr.  Wiggin.  Yes,  sir;  it  is. 

Mr.  MoMillin.  How  long  has  that  been  the  case! 

Mr.  Wiggin.  It  has  been  the  case  for  at  least  twenty-two  years. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Do  you  know  of  any  agreement  by  which  they  have 
the  same  prices  for  the  same  article! 

Mr.  Wiggin.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  are  an  importer! 

Mr.  Wiggin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  Now,  in  selling  your  goods,  do  you  make  any  discount 
or  any  price  which  varies  in  accordance  with  whether  you  sell  a  large 
or  small  quantity! 

Mr.  WIggin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  Do  you  know  of  anybody  who  does  not  do  that! 

Mr.  Wiggin.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  do  not,  either. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  say  the  discount  is  uniform,  you  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  the  price  is  uniform  in  these  various  potteries! 
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Mx.  Wiggin.  I  mean  to  say,  sir,  that  on  what  is  in  general  use,  the 
white  granite  and  C  0  goods  and  the  yellow  and  Rockingham  goods, 
the  discount  given  is  invariably  the  same  given  by  the  different  manu- 
facturers. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  so,  in  trade,  of  all  kinds  of  discounts. 

Mr.  Wiggin.  No,  sir;  I  think  not. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  the  discount  ordinarily  given  the  samet  For 
instance,  take  the  woolen  trade.  Is  it  ordinarily  not  5  per  cent  discount? 

Mr.  Wiggin.  I  do  not  know  about  that  business. 

Mr.  Dolliver.  Have  you  observed  that  same  kind  of  a  system  of 
discount  in  your  contact  with  the  foreign  trade! 

Mr.  Wiggin.  No,  sir;  there  is  not  the  same  agreement  among  for- 
eigners, apparently,  as  to  their  prices. 

Mr.  Dollivrr.  In  buying  in  England  do  they  appear  to  have  a 
uniform  price  listf 

Mr.  Wiggin.  No,  sir;  they  do  not. 

Mr.  Dolliver.  Or  a  uniform  discount! 

Mr.  Wiggin.  Not  to  the  extent  they  do  here. 

Mr.  Dolliver.  To  what  extent  do  you  find  that  uniformity  of  dis- 
counts in  the  English  trade  f 

Mr.  Wiggin.  I  am  unable  to  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  Steele.  Is  undervaluation  uniformly  practiced  t 

Mr.  Wiggin.  I  know  nothing  about  it,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  prac- 
ticed in  Boston. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Do  you  know  whether  this  agreement  extends  to  any- 
thing except  the  price! 

Mr.  Wiggin.  I  only  judge  there  is  an  agreement  by  the  fact  that 
their  discounts  are  universally  the  same.  I  have  no  knowledge  beyond 
that. 

Mr.  Tawney.  For  the  same  reason  you  would  judge  there  was  an 
agreement  of  that  kind  among  importers! 

Mr.  Wiggin.  No,  sir;  because  the  price  among  importers  is  not  so 
universally  the  same. 

Mr.  Turner.  As  an  importer,  from  your  experience  as  such,  would 
you  say  that  a  specific  duty,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Tayler,  is  practicable 
in  earthenware  and  chinaware! 

Mr.  Wiggin.  I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  to  have  it  work  practically. 

Mr.  McMillin.  The  domestic  manufacturer  has  the  absolute  market, 
or  substantially  so,  on  yellow  and  Rockingham  goods,  has  he  not! 

Mr.  Wiggin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wiggin  read  the  following  paper: 

Our  association  is  composed  of  the  importers  and  dealers  of  the  larger  cities  of  the 
New  England  States.  We  are  associated,  not  to  combine  on  prices  nor  to  fix  prices, 
hut  to  become  better  acquainted,  and  by  meeting  and  talking  with  each  other  arrive 
at  a  better  understanding  as  to  the  best  methods  of  doing  business ;  in  brief,  to  study 
the  general  interests  of  the  trade.  We  sell  largely  of  both  foreign  and  American 
made  wares.  We  stand  between  the  consumer  and  the  various  manufacturers.  For 
instance,  we  import  largely  from  England,  France,  Germany,  Japan,  and  we  also 
hny  largely  of  American-made  pottery  and  glassware.  In  other  words,  we  are 
interested  in  low  prices,  as  we  supply  the  wants  of  the  American  people.  We  own 
oo  interest  in  any  pottery,  but  we  afe  presumed  to  be  intelligent  buyers,  and  there- 
fore are  aware  of  the  prices  of  this  merchandise,  whether  it  be  foreign  or  American, 
and  we  stand  as  a  pnrveyor  between  the  manufacturer  and  the  consumer,  trying 
always  to  find  the  best  ware  for  the  least  money,  therefore  we  believe  that  the  mer- 
chant who  sells  both  foreign  and  domestic  ware  is  as  useful  in  the  community  as  the 
manufacturer,  whose  prod  not  may  or  not  be  the  best  for  the  consumer.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  that  the  claims  of  the  domestic  potters  can  be  justified  in  saying  that 
crockery  has  been  reduced  in  price  in  the  last  twenty  years.  Presumably  this  has 
toen  during  the  period  covering  these  high- tariff  taxes,  but  there  are  other  facts 
that  are  responsible  for  the  reduction  in  cost  of  pottery. 
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The  rates  of  tariff  hare  not  been  the  controlling  factor,  as  I  can  prove  to  yon. 
There  hare  been  two  or  three  inventions  that  have  been  of  importance  in  reducing 
prices  within  the  last  twenty-five  years.  One  of  these  improvements  was  in  the  old- 
fashioned  kiln  where  the  coal  was  put  directly  into  the  fire  fine  and  much  heat  was 
wasted.  They  now  have  a  patent  which  nearly  doubles  the  saving  in  fuel,  or  rather 
famishes  nearly  double  the  heating  capacity  of  the  old  kiln.  Another  influence  has 
come  in  the  shape  of  the  displacement  of  hand  power  by  steam.  This  has  been 
adopted  in  other  countries  as  well  as  in  America.  Another  important  factor  within 
a  few  years  has  been  the  introduction  of  the  lithographic  transfer  process.  They 
now  take  blank  pottery  and  put  a  decoration  of  a  spray  of  leaves  or  foliage  upon  it, 
and  instead  of  having  to  paint  it  carefully  by  hand  as  formerly,  they  simply  wipe  a 
piece  of  tissue  paper  on  the  lithographic  transfer  process,  and  wipe  that  on  the  pot- 
tery, and  it  is  done  almost  as  rapidly  as  I  have  told  you. 

I  may  add  that  recently  a  printing  machine  has  been  invented  for  transferring  the 
decoration,  which  reduces  the  cost  of  printing  color  designs  nearly  50  per  cent.  In 
this  connection,  let  me  add  that  all  three  of  these  inventions,  the  Minton  kiln,  the 
lithographic  transfer  process  of  decoration,  and  the  steam  power  in  place  of  hand  or 
foot  power,  are  foreign  inventions,  showing  that  the  stimulant  of  a  high  tariff  in  the 
United  States  did  not  produce  these  cheapening  processes  of  manufacture,  as  all 
these  were  foreign  inventions. 

I  am  willing  to  give  the  domestic  potters  the  benefit  of  the  claim  that  they  have 
helped  te  introduce  wares  to  create  competition  between  the  home  and  foreign  manu- 
facturers. But  you  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  there  is  always  an  active 
competition  between  the  English,  French,  German,  and  Chinese  potters  which  brings 
the  price  of  the  products  down.  The  causes  of  bringing  the  price  down  have  been 
these  new  methods  of  firing  and  decorating  the  ware.  They  have  been  the  chief 
cause  of  reducing  the  cost. 

The  brief  history  of  the  tariff  changes  on  earthenware  is  as  follows :  It  was  increased 
from  10  per  cent  in  1789-1794,  to  20  per  cent  in  1816-1842;  24  per  cent  in  1 857-1861 ;  40 
per  cent  in  1864-1883  to  60-55  per  cent  in  1883.  From  1883  to  the  act  of  1890  the  duti- 
able value  on  outside  packages  (crates,  casks,  and  cases,  including  the  packing 
material)  was  made  duty  free  to  compensate  for  the  increased  schedule  rate  from  40 
to  55  and  60  per  cent;  but  in  the  administrative  tariff  act  of  1890  the  value  of  the 
outside  packages  was  made  dutiable  while  the  rates  of  55  on  white  ware  and  60  on 
decorated  ware  remained,  leaving  the  tariff  tax  on  earthenware  not  less  than  65  per 
cent  on  the  finer  ware,  and  fully  70  to  75  per  cent  on  the  common  crockery  used 
chiefly  by  the  masses. 

The  Wilson  act  reduced  rates  to  30  per  cent  on  white  ware  and  35  per  cent  on  deco- 
rated ware,  but  it  left  the  administrative  act  unchanged,  which  now  taxes  the  out- 
side packages,  making  the  present  duty  on  the  ware  itself  from  45  to  50  per  cent. 
Added  to  this  tax  is  the  abolition  of  damage  allowance,  which  up  to  1883  allowed  a 
rebate  on  all  goods  damaged  in  transit  to  the  port  of  entry.  To-aay  if  a  ship  comes 
in  water-logged  or  has  shifted  cargo  on  the  voyage  or  damage  by  fire  or  otherwise, 
and  there  is  damage  to  any  amount,  the  importer  must  pay  duty  on  the  entire  lot  or 
abandon  his  property.  This  feature  of  the  present  law  is  an  unjust  tax  which  adds 
materially  to  the  landed  cost  of  earthenware  and  glass,  and  of  course  has  to  be  borne 
by  the  consumer. 

We  believe  that  the  recent  tariff  tax  allows  of  a  fair  measure  of  competition 
between  foreign  and  domestic  crockery  and  glass,  and  that  as  under  the  present 
schedule  rates,  to  which  must  be  added  the  administrative  items  of  tax  on  the  costly 
packages,  with  abolition  of  damage  allowances,  will  bring  a  larger  revenue  to  the 
Treasury  than  would  be  realized  if  higher  rates  are  imposed. 

Why,  under  the  schedules,  two  important  classes  of  crockery  are  prohibited,  to 
wit,  the  common  yellow  ware,  the  Kockingham  teapots,  and  the  common  cream- 
colored  ware,  used  as  kitchen  crockery  by  all  and  on  the  tables  of  the  poorer  classes. 
Ten  years  ago  the  yellow,  the  Rockingham,  and  the  cream-colored  ware  was  imported 
extensively,  but  since  1890  it  has  almost  ceased  to  come  from  abroad,  being  made 
here,  and  by  manufacturers  who  control  the  markets  of  this  country  by  a  combina- 
tion which  fixes  its  prices  because  of  no  foreign  competition. 

It  is  suggested  that  as  far  as  practicable  specific  duties  be  substituted  for  ad 
valorem.  On  that  point  we  beg  to  say  that  on  this  class  of  merchandise  it  is  imprac- 
ticable; the  question  has  been  studied  for  years,  but  has  never  been  found  feasible, 
as,  if  by  avoirdupois,  the  ware  for  the  masses  being  the  coarser  and  heavier,  it  would 
burden  the  masses  of  consumers,  and  if  by  count,  the  same  objection. 

We  believe  that  the  undervaluation  in  the  goods  in  Schedule  B  has  been  reduced 
to  the  minimum,  as  the  records  of  the  United  States  General  Appraisers  will  prove. 
We  therefore  pray  that  no  change  to  specific  rates  be  made,  as,  in  our  judgment,  it 
would  act  prohibitory  on  most  classes  of  crockery,  therefore  reduce  the  revenue  and 
add  to  the  cost  of  ware  to  the  mass  of  consumers. 

I  am  and  always  have  been  a  believer  in  protection,  and  think  that  the  present 
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rat©  of  duty  on  crockery  has  been  a  trne  protective  tariff.  So  far  as  my  knowledge 
and  observation  go,  nnder  the  present  tariff  the  ootpnt  of  American  potters  has 
steadily  increased,  the  quality  improved,  and  price  lessened,  so  that  never  were  the 
American  people  getting  better  goods  at  as  low  prices  as  to-day.  No  article  is  in 
more  general  use  than  crockery;  it  is  used  by  the  laborer  and  the  millionaire,  and 
as  a  believer  in  trne  and  fair  protection,  which  gives  stimulus  to  the  American 
manufacturers  by  a  duty  and  at  the  same  time  does  not  prohibit  foreign  goods  so 
that  the  people  are  at  the  mercy  of  a  manufacturers'  association  or  trust,!  think  the 

? revisions  01  the  present  bill,  so  far  as  crockery  is  concerned,  have  been  successful, 
wish  to  call  to  your  attention  the  fact  that  two  American  manufacturers  of  deco- 
rated pottery  who  have  achieved  success  and  a  national  fame,  namely,  the  Rockwood 
Pottery  Company,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  the  Low  Art  Tile  Company,  of  Chelsea, 
b.,  never  asked  for  or  would  join  in  any  petition  for  higher  duties.    . 
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[Paragraphs  84  and  86.] 

Baltimore,  January  1, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  your  committee  to  an  existing 
practice  under  the  tariff  act  of  August  28, 1894,  which  practice,  if  not 
fraudulent  in  intent,  results  in  depriving  tbe  Government  of  revenue 
which  beyond  question  it  is  entitled  to  receive,  and  which  the  framers 
of  the  act  expected  it  would  receive, 

"Decorated  earthenware  and  china,"  or  porcelain  clock  cases,  with- 
out a  particle  of  metal  about  them,  are  regularly  admitted  at  the  New 
York  custom-house  at  a  duty  of  25  per  centum  as  "  metals  and  manu- 
factures of,"  under  Paragraph  173  of  Schedule  0,  instead  of  being 
entered  at  a  duty  of  35  per  centum  as  "earthenware  and  china,"  under 
Paragraph  85  of  Schedule  B,  where  they  beyond  question  properly 
belong. 

The  reason  given  for  their  being  so  entered  is  that  in  Paragraph  173 
of  Schedule  C,  "metals,  and  manufactures  of,"  are  found  the  words 
"clocks  or  parts  thereof,"  and  an  earthenware  or  China  clock  being  a 
part  of  a  clock,  is  entitled  to  entry  at  25  per  centum. 

In  order  that  the  abuse  referred  to  may  be  stopped,  we  ask  that  the 
words  "clock  cases  with  movements  or  without,"  be  added  to  both 
Paragraphs  84  and  85  of  Schedule  B,  immediately  following  the  word 
"including." 

We  also  ask  that  the  words,  "if  composed  of  metal,"  be  added  to 
Paragraph  173,  Schedule  0,  immediately  following  the  word  "thereof." 

D.  F.  HAYNUr  &  Son. 

DECORATED  STONEWARE. 

(Paragraph  85.) 

Deab  Sib:  In  the  McKinley  bill,  on  the  item  of  Flemish  stoneware, 
sometimes  known  as  decorated  stoneware,  which  covers  a  line  of  steins, 
or  beer  mugs,  growlers,  wine  jugs,  etc.,  there  was  placed  a  duty  of  55 
per  cent  on  the  plain  and  65  per  cent  on  the  decorated,  if  we  under- 
stand the  matter  correctly. 

Under  the  Mills  bill  this  duty  was  reduced  to  35  per  cent.  On  deco- 
rated goods,  with  35  per  cent  margin  as  between  ourselves  and  the  German 
and  English  makes,  we  can  not  possibly  compete.  Notwithstanding 
our  molds  and  appliances  for  making  these  goods,  the  trade  the  last  two 
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years  made  about  10  per  cent  of  oar  output  On  the  other  hand,  there 
has  never  been  a  year  since  we  have  known  anything  of  the  business 
that  there  have  been  so  many  goods  imported  as  during  the  last  year 
especially. 

In  the  manufacture  of  these  goods  labor  is  practically  the  only  item 
to  be  considered,  as  materials  are  rather  cheap  and  fuel  is  cheap,  yet 
our  materials  cost  us  more  than  they  do  our  competitors  across  the 
water,  and,  as  you  know,  labor  costs  us  considerably  more  than  double 
as  much. 

Charles  N.  White, 
Manager  Central  New  York  Pottery. 


IiAVA  GAS  TIPS. 

(Paragraph  86.) 
STATEMENT  07  KL  B.  X.  STEWARD,  07  CHATTANOOGA,  TEWS. 

Friday,  January  8f  1897. 

Mr.  Steward  said:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
I  will  not  take  much  of  your  time,  because  of  the  fact  that,  owing  to 
sickness,  I  was  unable  to  prepare  a  written  statement.  I  wish  to  call 
your  attention  briefly  to  the  article  which  perhaps  has  not  been  brought 
to  your  attention  before — certainly  not  to  my  knowledge — and  that  is 
the  manufacture  of  lava  gas  tips,  a  little  article  which  is  in  itself  very 
necessary,  because  without  it  we  can  not  get  perfect  light  with  the  gas 
which  we  are  using  in  this  country.  My  first  acquaintance  with  this 
business  was  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  about  fifteen  years  ago.  The 
company  with  which  I  then  connected  myself  has  traveling  salesmen 
who  had  been  in  the  business  some  five  or  six  years  previous  to  that 
time.  These  little  articles,  the  lava  gas  tips,  were  sold  then  at  whole- 
sale for  $6  a  gross.  They  have  from  time  to  time  been  reduced,  until 
at  the  present  time  we  find  ourselves  on  a  starvation  basis  of  35  cents 
a  gross  for  the  same  article. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Where  do  they  appear  on  the  tariff  list  nowt 

Mr.  Steward.  In  paragraph  86.  I  wish  to  respectfully  submit  that 
the  duty  is  entirely  inadequate.  It  evidently  was  arranged  by  the 
importers,  or  other  parties  in  interest,  and  is  entirely  inadequate  and 
does  not  protect  the  American  manufacturer  at  all.  One  concern,  the 
one  to  which  I  referred  in  the  beginning  of  my  remarks,  was  a  concern 
with  a  capital  of  $75,000,  organized  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati  with  every 
facility  for  manufacture,  and  it  went  to  the  wall,  as  it  naturally  would 
under  the  circumstances,  although  the  prices  they  obtained  were  greater 
than  at  the  present  time.  It  also  led  to  the  bankruptcy  of  another  con- 
cern with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000,  and  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the 
concern  that  I  represent  had  a  patent  in  an  electrical  line  to  fall  back 
upon,  we  would  not  have  appeared  before  you  to-day,  but  would  probably 
be  in  the  poorhouse  or  somewhere  else. 

These  little  gas  tips  are  indispensable.  You  go  into  a  gas  fitter's 
establishment,  as  I  did  to  day ?  and  purchase  one.  In  the  case  of  this 
one  [exhibiting  a  sample]  I  paid  5  cents  for  it  at  retail,  or  it  would  cost 
$7.20  a  gross.  In  order  that  I  might  not  prejudice  the  minds  of  the 
committee,  I  went  further  and  found  another  establishment  of  a  larger 
character,  and  the  gentleman  very  kindly  sold  me  three  for  5  cents, 
but  positively  refused  to  give  any  reduction  if  I  took  a  large  quantity. 
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That  is  at  the  rate  of  $2.80  a  gross.  I  have  the  card  of  the  house  from 
which  I  bought  these  if  any  gentleman  would  like  more  definite  infor- 
mation. I  claim  it  is  unjust  to  ask  us  to  compete  with  the  European 
manufacturers,  where  the  labor  is  underpaid,  as  you  know.  I  will  not 
take  up  the  time  of  the  committee  to  go  over  that.  Every  gentleman 
preceding  me,  or  nearly  every  one,  has  talked  on  that  line,  and  it  is  a 
fruitful  subject.  I  could  talk  all  night  on  that  line  if  I  had  the  time, 
but  I  will  not  do  so. 

We  ask  for  a  specific  duty.  In  my  fifteen  years'  experience  in  this 
business  I  have  satisfied  myself  that  the  duty  has  been  evaded  con-  ( 
stantly,  right  straight  along.  Can  the  importers  of  these  goods  pay  1 
mark  8  pfennigs,  or  1  mark  10  pfennigs,  and  pay  the  freight  and  consul 
fees  and  insurance  and  that  sort  of  thing  and  sell  them  for  35  cents  a 
gross  in  New  York  Cityf    They  can  not  do  it. 

Mr.  Dolliver.  What  specific  duty  do  you  suggest? 

Mr.  Steward.  Fifty  cents  a  gross. 

Mr.  Dolliver.  What  would  be  the  ad  valorem  equivalent  to  that! 

Mr.  Steward.  The  ad  valorem  duty  was  only  about  9  cents. 

Mr.  Dolliveb.  What  would  be  the  equivalent! 

Mr.  Steward.  I  don't  know.  I  won't  take  time  to  figure  it  out.  The 
foreign  value  is  1  mark  8  pfennig  or  1  mark  10  pfennig. 

Mr.  Dolliver.  What  is  it  in  our  money! 

Mr.  Steward.  About  32  cents. 

Mr.  Dolliver.  And  you  want  60  cents  a  gross  specific  duty! 

Mr.  Steward.  Yes;  we  do.  We  want  to  keep  out  of  the  sheriff's 
hands.  You  see  the  people  do  not  get  the  benefit  of  these  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  and  can  not  do  so. 

Mr.  Dolliver.  The  rate  you  ask  is  more  than  double  what  the 
McKinley  rate  was. 

Mr.  Steward.  I  don't  care.  It  is  no  more  than  jast.  It  is  what  we 
should  have.  The  people  do  not  get  the  benefit  of  it  now.  We  have 
an  industry  and  are  employing  people  who  would  otherwise  be  unem- 
ployed. The  material  would  lie  dormant  if  we  did  not  use  it.  We  can 
make  and  do  make  goods  equal  to  the  best  imported  goods  in  this  line. 
We  can  make  any  kind  of  the  goods  and  make  them  just  as  good  as  the 
European  goods,  and  the  people  would  get  them  for  the  same  money, 
or  less  money  if  we  had  the  protection  we  ask  for. 
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[Paragraph  86.] 

STATEMENT  OP  HOff.  PAUL  J.  SORG,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  PROM 
THE  STATE  OP  OHIO. 

Friday,  January  8, 1897. 
Mr.  Soro  said :  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  have 
been  requested  by  the  Pasteur-Chamberland  Filter  Company,  of  Day- 
ton, Ohio,  to  present  a  request  or  statement  to  this  committee,  wherein 
they  ask  that  the  tubes  or  bougies  that  are  made  of  pottery  be  put  upon 
the  free  list.  They  claim  to  be,  and  I  believe  they  are,  the  sole  licensed 
agents  of  the  Pasteur  niter,  which  is  covered  by  a  French  patent.  That 
part  of  the  patent,  I  believe,  is  the  tube,  which  they  claim  can  not  be 
made  in  this  country.  The  total  or  highest  amount  they  have  imported 
was  OUjOOO  of  those  tubes,  upon  which  there  is  a  duty  of  30  per  cent. 
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They  claim  that  that  duty  increased  the  cost  of  these  filters,  which  is 
a  water  purifier  of  some  note,  and  I  believe  you  are  familiar  with  it, 
and  if  they  are  relieved  of  this  duty  on  this — which  does  not  enter  into 
competition  with  the  American  manufacturer,  because  they  have  not 
been  able  to  make  them — they  could  put  these  filters  into  the  hands  of 
more  people  by  reducing  the  cost  of  it  considerably. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  How  long  has  that  French  patent  yet  to  runt 

Mr.  Sorg.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  There  is  no  reason  why  this  company  could  not  manu- 
facture these  filters  in  this  country  after  the  patent  expires,  is  there! 
1  Mr.  Sorg.  They  claim  that  one  kiln  over  there  can  burn  some  40,000 
of  those  tubes  at  one  time,  and  it  would  not  pay  an  American  manu- 
facturer to  enter  into  it  because  they  could  not  burn  more  than  one  and 
a  half  kilns  a  year. 

Mr.  Dolltver.  Do  they  claim  that  the  duty  is  unreasonably  highf 

Mr.  Sorg.  They  think  under  the  circumstances  it  should  be  put  on 
the  free  list,  as  it  is  not  manufactured  in  this  country,  and  can  not  be, 
because  the  production  is  protected  by  a  patent. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  As  a  revenue  producer  I  should  think  the  tariff  would 
be  all  right. 

Mr.  Sorg.  Well,  it  might  be  from  that  standpoint,  but  it  is  a  small 
thing,  as  I  do  not  think  that  the  revenue  would  amount  to  more  than 
$10,000  a  year.  They  lay  great  stress  on  the  statement  that  this  filter 
apparatus  purifies  water  to  such  an  extent  the  public  are  largely  bene- 
fited thereby,  and  would  be  a  good  deal  more  benefited  if  they  could 
sell  this  cheaper  and  put  it  within  the  reach  of  more  people, 

Mr.  Payne.  What  is  the  duty  now! 

Mr.  Sorg.  Thirty  per  cent. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  is  the  value  of  one  of  those! 

Mr.  Sorg.  Fifty  cents  for  two.  We  have  a  sample  there  at  the  other 
end,  and  probably  someone  could  tell  whether  they  could  be  made  here. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  They  are  not  made  here,  and  the  statement  is  that 
nobody  could  afford  to  make  them  with  the  present  demand. 

Mr.  Sorg.  Yes;  that  is  the  statement,  and  they  are  protected  by  a 
duty. 

Mr.  McMillin.  Their  observation  is  that  the  duty  adds  to  the  cost. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  The  reason  of  the  higher  price  is  because  it  is  protected 
by  a  patent,  is  it  not,  and  there  can  be  no  home  competition  f 

Mr.  Sorg.  I  understand  that  even  if  that  patent  expired  it  would  not 
justify  any  pottery  to  rig  up  for  the  manufacture  of  them.  I  have  the 
following  statement  from  the  secretary  of  the  company  referred  to: 

Dayton,  Ohio,  January  t ,  1897. 
Committee  on  Wats  and  Means: 

The  undersigned  hereby  submits,  for  the  consideration  of  the  committee,  the  follow- 
ing facts  relative  to  the  manner  in  which  the  existing  tariff  laws  affect  its  business: 

This  company  is  the  sole  licensee  in  the  United  States  for  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  filters,  employing  the  filtering  medium  which  is  patented  by  Charles  Edooard 
Chamberlana,  of  Paris,  France,  under  letters  patent  of  the  United  States,  dated 
February  16, 1886,  and  numbered  336385  and  336386  (a  sample  of  said  filtering  medium 
being  submitted  herewith,  and  is  marked  "sample  filtering  medium  of  the  Pasteur 
filter,  from  The  Pasteur- Chamberl and  Filter  Company,  of  Dayton,  Ohio").  The 
articles  which  we  denominate  "tubes"  or  "bougies"  are  "composed  of  earthen  or 
mineral  substances,"  as  classified  under  Schedule  B,  paragraph  86,  of  the  existing 
tariff  laws.  The  patent  relates  to  the  formnla  for  compounding  these  substances 
and  requires  a  technical  knowledge  of  the  art  of  pottery  as  well  as  of  the  sciences, 
to  successfully  manufacture  and  test  the  tubes  before  they  are  placed  upon  the 
market.  The  function  of  this  filtering  medium  is  to  remove  from  water  and  other 
fluids  all  matters  in  suspension,  including  micro-organisms,  and  especially  germs  of 
disease. 
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It  is  admitted  by  scientists  throughout  the  world  that  it  is  the  only  means  whereby 
drinking  water  can  be  deprired  of  disease-prod acing  organisms  and  yet  retain  its 
natural  salts  and  gases.  It  is  likewise  the  only  means  whereby  fluids  can  be  deprived 
of  germs  without  destroying  the  toxin  produced  by  them.  By  its  use  only  is  it  pos- 
sible to  manufacture  the  various  antitoxins  now  employed  in  the  prevention  of 
diseases,  and  especially  for  the  prevention  of  diphtheria.  It  is  used  throughout  the 
French  army  for  supplying  drinking  water  to  the  soldiers,  and  has  during  the  past 
four  years  reduced  the  death  rate  from  typhoid  fever  more  than  50  per  cent,  and  the 
number  of  cases  more  than  75  per  cent,  as  shown  by  the  offioial  report  of  the  minister 
of  war  of  France.  It  is  the  only  filter  that  has  been  approved  by  the  Prussian  war 
office  for  the  prevention  of  diseases  incident  to  drinking  impure  water.  (See  report 
of  July,  1896.)  It  has  been  adopted  by  the  British  Government  for  the  use  of  its 
armies,  and  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  many  of  the  cities  in  India,  for  the  prevention 
of  enteric  fever  and  cholera.  We  have  also  numerous  evidences  since  its  introduc- 
tion into  this  country  of  its  great  hygienic  and  scientific  value. 

The  art  of  pottery  in  this  country  is  not  far  enough  advanced,  nor  are  the  potters 
sufficiently  educated  in  the  sciences  to  be  able  to  make  these  tubes  and  determine 
positively  whether  or  not  they  are  efficient  to  sterilize  fluids.  These  tubes  are  all 
made  in  one  pottery,  the  only  one  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  The  potters  are  skilled 
in  this  special  work,  and  the  tubes  are  tested  for  bacteriological  efficiency  by  com- 
petent persons  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  inventor,  Dr.  Charles  Eaouard 
Chamber! and,  director-general  of  the  Pasteur  Institute.  The  number  of  these  tubes 
that  are  now  required,  or  which  will  no  doubt  be  required  for  supplying  the  trade  of 
the  United  States  for  years  to  come,  will,  in  our  judgment,  not  be  sufficient  to  justify 
an  American  potter  to  construct  his  kilns  or  to  secure  persons  having  the  necessary 
technical  knowledge  to  make  them. 

We  are  advised  that  an  ordinary  potter's  kiln  in  this  country  will  burn  at  one  time 
about  40,000  of  these  tubes.  We  have  not  thus  far  in  our  existence  imported  to 
exceed  60,000  during  any  one  year,  and  a  consumption  of  200,000  would  cause  a  very 
handsome  output  in  these  filters.  When  one  considers  that  a  kiln  of  these  tubes 
requires  only  a  week  or  ten  days  in  which  to  burn  them  it  will  be  readily  seen  that 
the  requirements  for  this  country  would  not  justify  a  potter  to  make  preparations 
and  employ  the  necessary  skilled  workmen  to  take  up  their  manufacture.  Numerous 
attempts  have  been  made  by  potters  in  this  country  to  manufacture  them,  but  with- 
out success,  and  even  if  they  were  to  succeed  they  would  be  liable  to  suits  for 
infringement  of  the  Chamberland  patents. 

This  company  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Ohio  in  1888,  having  a  capital 
stock  of  $100,000  fully  paid  up.  It  has  expended  a  large  amount  of  money  in  estab- 
lishing agencies,  perfecting  the  filter  cases  and  apparatus  in  which  these  tubes  are 
necessarily  placed  to  be  in  practical  operation;  it  has  a  large  factory,  well  equipped 
in  all  its  appointments,  but  owing  to  the  great  cost  in  manufacturing  the  filters  (and 
a  particular  item  of  this  cost  are  the  filtering  tubes)  our  prices  have  been  necessarily 
so  high  as  to  make  their  general  introduction  and  use  very  slow.  As  a  consequence, 
in  all  these  years  we  have  made  no  money  for  our  stockholders.  The  admission  of 
these  tubes  into  this  country  free  of  duty  would  enable  us,  we  believe,  to  very 
materially  reduce  the  cost  of  our  goods  and  bring  the  retail  price  of  the  filters  very 
generally  within  the  reach  of  the  masses,  and  thus  increase  our  business. 

At  the  present  time  these  tubes  cost  us,  including  transportation,  breakage,  tariff, 
etc.,  nearly  50  cents  each,  delivered  at  our  factory ;  we  sell  them  to  our  agents  at  75 
cents,  and  they  in  turn  sell  them  to  the  customer  at  $1,  whereas  if  they  were 
imported  into  this  country  free  of  duty  we  would  be  able  to  make  a  reduction  of 
about  25  per  cent  on  the  retail  price,  and  thus  enable  us  to  accomplish  our  desire  in 
popularizing  the  prices  of  our  goods.  In  the  manufacture  of  these  filters  we  are 
compelled  to  employ  the  most  skilled  workmen  and  use  the  best  material  for  the  pur- 
pose. Thus  far,  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  we  have  not  been  able  to 
give  employment  to  more  than  about  forty  persons,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  we 
could  give  employment  to  many  times  that  number  if  we  can  be  relieved  of  this 
expense. 

The  people  of  this  country  have  declared  for  protection  to  American  industries, 
with  sufficient  tariff  to  meet  all  the  requirements  of  the  Government,  but  the  theory 
of  such  a  tariff  contemplates  the  admission  into  this  country,  free  of  duty,  all  such 
articles  as  by  reason  of  climate  or  the  character  of  the  article  can  not  be  produced 
nor  manufactured  at  a  profit.  In  other  words,  all  articles  that  can  not  in  any  man- 
ner come  in  competition  with  like  articles  of  agriculture  or  manufacture,  etc.,  in 
this  country. 

We  therefore  respectfully  ask  you  to  place  upon  the  free  list  "  filtering  tubes,  or 
filtering  medium,  composed  of  earthen  or  mineral  substances  that  are  bisouited, 
which  will  stand  a  test  of  not  less  than  1,500°  F."  We  make  this  distinction  so  as 
to  prevent  the  importation  into  this  country  of  inferior  filtering  medium  composed 
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largely  of  silicated  carbon,  and  which  would  come  in  competition  with  similar  man- 
ufactures in  this  country,  but  which  is  not  a  sterilizing  medium,  and  consequently 
to  limit  the  temperature  as  above  would  not  open  the  doors  for  competition  in  any 
manner  whatever. 

In  conclusion,  we  believe  that  this  company  is  entitled  at  your  hands  to  the  most 
favorable  consideration  for  the  following  reasons,  to  wit : 

First.  The  Pasteur  filter,  which  is  our  only  article  of  manufacture,  can  not  bo 
made  without  the  employment  of  this  specially  constructed  filtering  medium. 

Second.  Being  protected  by  letters  patent  of  the  United  States  to  a  citizen  of  a 
foreign  country,  who  controls  the  sole  right  to  their  manufacture,  the  courts  have 
intervened  to  prevent  American  potters  from  manufacturing  them  in  this  country 
during  the  life  of  said  patents. 

Third.  In  the  present  state  of  the  art  of  pottery,  the  lack  of  scientific  knowledge 
on  the  part  of  the  potters  of  this  country  would  make  it  unsafe  at  the  present  time 
to  market  tubes  made  by  them  for  the  purposes  intended. 

Fourth.  The  quantity  which  in  all  reasonable  probability  will  be  used  by  us  for 
many  years  to  come  would  not  justify  any  potter  in  making  the  necessary  prepara- 
tion and  employing  the  necessarily  skilled  workmen  to  produce  them  for  us,  or  for 
others,  even  if  other  conditions  were  favorable  for  so  doing. 

Fifth.  This  company,  having  the  sole  control- of  all  patents  of  the  inventor  now 
in  existence  or  that  may  hereafter  be  taken  out,  as  well  as  the  right  to  the  commer- 
cial reputation  of  the  business  for  more  than  twenty  years  hereafter,  upon  condition 
of  purchasing  these  tubes  of  the  inventor,  it  will  be  seen  that  we  could  not  become 
purchasers  oi  an  American-made  article. 

Sixth.  After  the  expiration  of  the  patents  covering  the  formula  of  the  composition 
of  these  tubes,  if  there  be  any  trade  in  this  country  other  than  that  of  this  com- 
pany, it  does  not  deprive  American  potters  of  the  right  to  manufacture  the  same 
should  they  so  desire. 

Seventh.  Inasmuch  as  this  filter  is  universally  admitted  to  have  solved  the  prob- 
lem whereby*  typhoid  fever  and  other  water-borne  diseases  may  be  prevented,  and 
whereby  antitoxins  for  the  prevention  of  diseases  can  be  successfully  sterilized 
without  destroying  their  chemical  properties,  we  believe  that  the  product  of  our 
manufactory  should  come  in  universal  use,  and  to  do  that  the  cost  to  the  consumer 
should  be  placed  at  the  minimum,  and  in  so  far  as  the  placing  of  these  articles  upon 
the  free  list  will  aid  us  in  accomplishing  that  end,  we  feel  that  your  committee 
will  not  only  be  encouraging  what  promises  to  be  quite  an  industry,  but  will  like- 
wise directly  contribute  to  the  preservation  of  the  health  and  lives  of  the  people  of 
this  country. 

The  Pastkur-Chamberland  Filter  Co., 
By  J.  S.  Miles,  Secretary, 

STATEMENT  07  AUGUST  GIESE,  OF  HEW  YORK,  RELATIVE  TO  THE 
BERKEFELD  FILTER. 

New  York,  January  11, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

I  have  imported  for  several  years  from  Germany  a  filter,  known  as 
the  "Berkefeld  filter,"  which  is  used  for  filtration  of  water,  removing 
from  same  all  imparities,  even  typhoid  and  cholera  bacilli,  as  proved 
by  eminent  bacteriologists,  such  as  Dr.  Robert  Koch,  of  Berlin:  Dr. 
Bitter,  of  Breslau;  Dr.  Percy  Frankland,  of  Dundee;  Hon.  G.  M. 
Sternberg,  Surgeon-General  of  the  United  States  Army;  Franklin 
Institute,  Philadelphia,  and  many  others.  This  filter  is  used  by  the 
boards  of  health  and  colleges  in  many  cities  of  the  United  States  for 
the  filtration  of  toxin  for  antitoxin,  the  great  remedy  for  diphtheria;  is 
further  in  use  by  several  of  our  military  posts,  the  whole  Academy  of 
West  Point  being  equipped  with  them;  is  also  used  in  public  schools, 
hospitals,  and  ought  to  be  used  by  every  private  family  to  prevent 
diseases  which  are  the  consequence  of  uuhealthy  drinking  water, 
principally  in  large  cities. 

The  filter  itself  is  a  hollow  cylinder  made  of  infusorial  earth,  and  has 
on  its  outlet  a  brass,  nickel  plated  headpiece,  by  which  it  is  attached 
to  the  outside  filter  case,  and,  according  to  present  tariff,  pays  a  duty 
of  35  per  cent  as  a  manufacture  of  earth  and  metal. 
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The  outside  filter  cases  are  made  of  iron  or  brass,  and  can  be  made 
in  this  country  to  protect  our  home  industry,  or  if  imported  ought  to 
pay  duty  as  manufactures  of  metal  not  otherwise  specified.  The  filter 
cylinders  are  not  and  can  not  be  made  in  this  country.  The  duty  only 
increases  the  cost  to  the  consumer,  no  home  industry  suffering  by  free 
entry  of  them,  and  as  it  is  important  that  these  filter  cylinders  should 
be  sold  as  cheap  as  possible,  at  prices  within  the  reach  of  every  family 
desirous  to  provide  for  pure,  healthy,  drinking  water,  also  for  use  in 
colleges  for  bacteriological  purposes,  I  therefore  respectfully  ask  to  have 
these  Berkefeld  filter  cylinders  placed  on  the  free  list,  and  further,  if 
this  is  done,  to  have  them  classified  in  the  tariff  as  "  The  Berkefeld 
filter  cylinders,  mode  of  infusorial  earth,  with  brass  headpiece  at- 
tached." The  reason  why  I  ask  to  have  them  so  classified  is  simply 
to  facilitate  the  work  of  the  United  States  appraisers,  so  that  there  is 
no  question  how  to  classify  them,  as  is  often  the  case  with  articles 
which  are  not  called  by  their  correct  names. 

Bebkefeld  Filter  Company, 

A.  Giese,  Proprietor. 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  COLUMBIA  FILTER  COMPANY,  OF  WASHING- 
TON, D.  C. 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  18, 1897. 

Dear  Sir:  The  Columbia  Filter  Company,  of  this  city,* is  engaged 
in  the  production  of  filters,  and  uses,  in  connection  with  certain  self- 
cleansing  mechanical  features,  a  filtering  tube  of  a  material  resembling 
fine  porcelain  in  texture,  which  has,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  appended 
testimonials  of  medical  experts,  a  remarkable  degree  of  excellence,  in 
that  it  removes  entirely  bacteria  and  disease-producing  germs  from 
water  however  polluted,  and,  by  the  mechanical  devices  attached  to 
the  filter  when  in  use,  it  is  absolutely  self-cleansing.  There  is  only  one 
establishment  in  the  United  States  which  has  so  far  been  able  to  pro- 
duce these  tubes.  This  is  located  in  Baltimore,  and  has  but  recently 
perfected,  after  a  long  period  of  experimental  work  and  at  a  consider- 
able expense,  a  method  of  mixing,  molding,  and  baking  the  materials. 

At  the  present  time  we  are  placing  these  tubes  on  the  market  at  but 
little  over  half  the  price  of  the  imported  tubes,  which  are  seeking  to 
be  admitted  free  of  duty,  and  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  with  con- 
tinued improvements  in  the  process  of  manufacture,  and  with  the  grow- 
ing demand  for  filters  of  the  best  quality,  the  price  can  be  still  further 
reduced. 

We  respectfully  ask  therefore  that  in  framing  the  tariff  bill  a  suffi- 
cient duty  be  placed  upon  such  imported  tubes  as  will  enable  our 
American  manufacturers  to  continue  their  present  efforts  to  establish 
this  industry  upon  a  firm  footing  in  the  United  States. 

In  support  of  the  above  statement  as  to  the  quality  of  the  tubes 
made  in  this  country,  I  beg  to  refer  you  to  a  few  of  many  testimonials 
voluntarily  tendered  to  this  company: 

Navy  Department, 
Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery, 

Washington,  June  U,  189$. 
The  Columbia  Filter  Company, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  I  have  experimented  with  the  Columbia  filter,  and  find  it  give*  the 
most  satisfactory  results  bacteriologically,  and  it  can  he  relied  upon  in  removing 
disease-producing  germs. 

Very  respectfully,  Philip  S.  Wales, 

Medical  Director,  U.  S.  N.,  in  Charge. 
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I  desire  to  voluntarily  testify  to  the  excellent  qualities  of  the  Columbia  filter 
which  has  beeu  in  operation  in  my  residence  for  a  number  of  months.  It  filters  per- 
fectly, and,  in  my  opinion,  is  beyond  doubt  the  very  best  in  use.  I  heartily  recom- 
mend it  to  all,  and  advise  every  family  to  have  one. 

Dr.  Chas.  H.  Stowell. 


CXNTBAL  DI8PBN8ART  AND  EMERGENCY  HOSPITAL. 

Washington,  D.  C,  September  3,  1895. 
Permit  me  to  add  my  testimony  to  that  of  many  others  to  the  efficiency  and  excel- 
lence of  the  Columbia  filter.  We  have  been  using  your  apparatus  in  the  hospital  for 
over  throe  years,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  it  has  given  perfect  satisfaction.  We  find  it 
of  great  value  in  the  drug  department,  where  we  need  a  great  deal  of  purified  water. 
It  supplies  a  sufficient  quantity  of  very  clear  water,  and  the  instrument  has  never 
gotten  out  of  order.  I  think  it  the  best  filter  I  have  seen,  and  cordially  recommend 
it  to  all. 

H.  L.  E.  Johnson,  M.  D. 


Thjb  Garfirld  Memorial  Hospital, 

Washington,  D.  C,  September  4, 1896. 
I  take  pleasure  in  stating  that  the  Columbia  filter  which  you  have  kindly  presented 
to  the  Garfield  Memorial  Hospital  has  been  tested  thoroughly  by  the  pathological 
laboratory.  In  my  opinion  it  is  the  best  of  its  kind  in  the  market.  It  produces 
pure  and  clear  water  and  supplies  the  hospital  for  drinking  purposes,  as  well  as  for 
the  pharmaceutical  work.  I  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  you  for  the  valuable 
gift  to  our  hospital. 

Philip  Jaisohn,  M.  D.,  Pathologist. 


In  reference  to  my  experience  with  the  Colnmbia  filter,  I  would  beg  leave  to  state 
that  the  filter  has  proven  entirely  satisfactory ;  the  self-cleansing  feature  gives  it  a 
superiority,  in  my  opinion,  over  all  other  filters  which  I  have  used. 

Dr.  W.  W.  Johnson. 


Washington,  D.  C,  August  £7, 1896. 
Relative  to  the  Columbia  filter  placed  in  my  office  some  time  ago,  I  desire  to  say: 
It  has  been  in  constant  operation  and  has  been  subjected  to  the  severest  test,  and  I 
claim,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  it  is  without  doubt  the  very  best  filter 
ever  introduced.  It  filters  rapidly,  has  never  been  out  of  order,  and  is,  in  my  opin- 
ion, as  near  germ  proof  as  any  I  have  ever  seen.  I  heartily  indorse  and  recommend 
it.  A  filter  such  at*  the  Columbia  should  be  in  every  household.  I  can  not  say  too 
much  in  its  praise ;  in  fact,  when  I  had  it  placed  on  trial  at  your  suggestion  I  did 
not  anticipate  its  working  as  thoroughly  and  as  perfectly  as  it  does.  You  can  put 
me  on  record  as  saying  that  I  am  a  firm  believer  and  indorser  of  the  Columbia  filter. 

S.  Albert  Fishblatk,  M.  D., 
Physician  in  Charge  Untied  States  Academy  of  Medioine  and  Surgery. 


I  have  had  experience  with  a  number  of  so-called  "germ-proof"  filters,  bnt  the 
Columbia  is  the  only  one  to  give  absolute  satisfaction.  1  have  been  using  it  for  some 
months,  and  it  has  proved  a  household  blessing.  The  self- cleansing  feature,  in  its 
simplicity  and  thoroughness  of  action,  is  beyond  praise.  The  Potomac  water  when 
most  turbid  and  unfit  for  even  bathing  purposes  during  the  past  year  has  come 
from  the  filter  in  uninterrupted  flow  and  with  sparkling  purity.  I  unhesitatingly 
recommend  it  as  superior  to  all  other  Altera  known.  It  is  invaluable,  and  an  abso- 
lute necessity  in  every  household. 

Dr.  Floyd  V.  Brooks. 

Hundreds  of  others  could  be  appended  to  show  that  these  tubes  are 
as  perfect  as  human  ingenuity  has  thus  far  been  able  to  devise  to  accom- 
plish the  desired  result. 

Jno.  H.  White,  President. 
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(Paragraph  88.) 

STATEMENT  07  ME.  LOUIS  ARRINGTON,  OF  ALTO*,  ILL.,  VICE- 
PRESIDENT  07  THE  GREEK  GLASS  WORKERS'  ASSOCIATION  07 
AMERICA. 

Friday,  January  8, 1897. 
Mr.  Arrington  said :  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 

we  are  here  as  workmen  to  ask  for  the  restoration  of  the  McKinley  duty 

on  glass  bottles. 
The  Chairman.  Yon  are  from  Illinois,  representing  the  glass  workers. 
Mr.  Arlington.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  will  not  detain  yon  with  any 

extended  remarks,  but  I  will  call  on  my  colleague  to  state  to  you  the 

reason  why  we  ask  a  restoration  of  the  duty  of  1S90  on  glass  bottles. 

Mr.  Agord,  of  Streator,  111.,  is  prepared  and  can  do  it  quicker  than  I 

can,  so  I  will  not  consume  any  more  of  your  time. 

8TATEMEHT  07  MR,  EDGAR  A  AGORD,  07  STREATOR,  ILL.,  07 
EXECUTIVE  BOARD  07  GREEK  GLASS  WORKERS'  ASSOCIATION 
07  AMERICA 

Friday,  January  S, 1897. 

Mr.  Agord  said:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  we 
repiesent  the  Green  Glass  Bottle  Blowers  of  the  entire  bottle  industry 
of  the  United  States,  and,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  simply  American 
mechanics,  workmen,  and  if  our  argument  partakes  more  of  the  mechan- 
ical than  of  the  intellectual  I  trust  this  committee  will  make  allowance 
for  it. 

The  Glass  Bottle  Blowers  earnestly  urge  the  re-adoption  of  the  tariff 
schedule  of  1890  (better  known  as  the  McKinley  bill)  upon  glass  bottles. 
The  change  made  in  this  schedule  by  the  Wilson  bill,  which  went  into 
effect  August  27, 1894,  has  borne  so  heavily  upon  all  classes  of  labor 
employed  in  the  production  of  glass  bottles  that  demoralization  has 
practically  been  the  result  of  the  adoption  of  said  schedule,  and  abso- 
lute ruin  is  almost  certain  to  overwhelm  us  should  it  be  continued  for 
any  considerable  length  of  time.  As  it  is,  a  struggle  for  the  very  exist- 
ence of  our  trade  has  been  forced  upon  us  and  has  been  in  process  since 
the  repeal  of  the  tariff  act  of  1890.  The  tariff  acts  of  1883  and  1890 
were  so  beneficial  to  our  trade  that  within  that  period  the  number  of 
men  employed  in  the  production  of  glass  bottles  increased  at  least  three- 
fold, trade  was  prosperous,  and  work  steady,  and  at  the  same  time,  by 
domestic  competition  and  improved  system  of  manufacture,  the  selling 
price  of  bottles  was  reduced  20  and  25  per  cent. 

The  tariff  law  of  1894  reduced  the  duty  on  glass  bottles  from  17  to  40 
per  cent,  or  in  some  cases  a  reduction  from  the  law  of  1890  of  about 
one-half. 

As  usual  in  such  cases  the  reduction  or  difference  in  duty  fell  upon 
labor,  and  to  enable  our  employers  to  compete  with  the  imported  article 
our  wages  have  been  reduced  from  15  to  25  per  cent,  while  our  hours 
of  labor  have  been  increased  and  we  have  been  driven  to  work  at  a  rate 
of  speed  almost  beyond  the  limit  of  human  endurance,  and  even  then 
it  has  been  and  is  proving  more  difficult  every  day  to  hold  our  own 
against  foreign  competition. 
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In  the  manufacture  of  glass,  nearly  all  the  cost  lies  in  the  wages  paid 
to  labor;  the  material  of  which  it  is  composed,  lime,  sand,  and  soda  ash. 
being  almost  without  value  except  for  the  necessary  labor  expended 
upon  it.  Soda  ash  was  formerly  imported  and  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  glass  at  a  great  cost,  but  in  a  few  years — preceding  1894 — there  grew 
up  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  a  large  manufacturing  establishment  where  soda 
ash  is  now  produced  in  large  quantities  by  the  Solvay  process  and  sold 
to  the  glass  manufacturers  of  this  country  at  a  small  cost,  and  this 
America^  soda,  owing  to  the  beneficent  influence  of  a  protective  tariff, 
has  almost  entirely  displaced  the  use  of  soda  ash  formerly  imported 
from  St.  Helens. 

The  European  manufacturer  has  such  an  overwhelming  advantage 
in  the  way  of  cheaper  production — i.  e.,  cheap  labor — that  he  can  put 
his  product  on  the  American  market  at  a  price  that  is  simply  impossi- 
ble for  the  American  manufacturer  to  meet;  in  fact,  were  glass  bottles 
admitted  free  of  duty  and  the  glass  blowers  of  the  United  States  to 
work  for  absolutely  nothing,  the  foreign  manufacturer  would  still  be 
able  to  undersell  the  American  manufacturer  in  his  home  market,  so 
much  are  we  depending  on  the  tariff  for  the  protection  of  our  industry. 

The  reduction  of  the  import  duty  did  not,  in  the  case  of  glass  bottles 
at  least,  benefit  the  general  public  of  the  country  one  single  iota;  upon 
the  contrary  it  has  resulted  in  a  direct  and  permanent  injury  to  the 
general  public,  resulting,  as  it  has  in  different  parts  of  this  country,  in 
the  expenditure  of  large  sums  of  public  money  for  the  maintenance  of 
those  who  were  thrown  out  of  work  by  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  and 
thus  increasing  the  rate  of  taxation.  The  large  buyers  of  glass  bottles 
are  the  wealthy  brewers,  beer  bottlers,  bottlers  of  mineral  water,  and 
patent  medicine  dealers.  If  the  price  is  reduced  to  them,  say  $1  per 
gross,  what  benefit  can  the  public  derive  from  that!  Beer,  mineral 
water,  and  patent  medicine  will  still  sell  at  retail  at  the  same  price, 
while  the  wealthy  corporations  and  wholesale  dealers  pocket  the  dif- 
ference and  labor  is  the  only  sufferer  for  the  change.  We  believe  that 
when  this  fact  becomes  known  and  appreciated  as  it  should  be  there 
will  be  found  none  to  lift  their  voice  in  protest  because  of  any  advance 
in  the  import  duty  upon  glass  bottles. 

The  law  of  1894  was  also  a  most  severe  blow  to  labor  interests  in  other 
forms;  heretofore  it  had  been  possible  for  small  capitalists  or  coopera- 
tive bodies  of  workmen  to  club  together  and  operate  small  factories, 
which  has  been  a  most  potent  factor  in  reducing  prices.  Under  the  law 
of  1894  this  cooperation  has  been  rendered  impossible,  as  the  most  eco- 
nomical systems,  or  the  maximum  production  with  the  minimum  outlay 
of  labor,  have  been  adopted;  the  new  system  of  gas  tanks,  which  neces- 
sitates a  very  costly  plant,  but  which  is  a  great  economizer  in  the  cost 
of  production  because  of  the  amount  of  labor  displaced,  has  forced  the 
trade  into  the  hands  of  large  capitalists,  destroying  any  chance  a  work- 
man ever  had  to  better  his  condition,  and  thus  crushing  the  best  heritage 
of  the  American  workman — his  ambition.  A  gas  tank  as  at  present 
constructed  costs  about  $20,000  to  put  into  operation ;  and  it  is  neces- 
sary that  two  furnaces  should  be  worked  in  order  to  meet  the  demand 
for  the  different  colors  of  glass,  making  an  outlay  of  $40,000  for  fur- 
naces alone,  while  under  the  law  of  1890  one  furnace  could  be  put  up 
which  would  produce  several  colors  of  glass  in  pots  or  crucibles.  These 
were  more  costly  to  operate,  but  were  both  suitable  and  profitable  for 
small  capitalists  under  the  then  existiug  conditions.  We  are  being 
driven  to  the  wall  from  all  sides  by  the  operation  of  the  tariff  act  of  1894. 

Pending  the  proposed  change  in  the  tariff  and  in  the  anticipation  of 
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a  reduction  thereof,  in  the  spring  of  1894,  large  dealers  in  bottles  with- 
held their  orders;  and  as  a  consequence  over  sixty  glass  furnaces  went 
out  of  blast  and  one-third  of  the  skilled  workmen  of  the  trade  were 
thrown  out  of  employment,  and  said  workmen  and  furnaces  have  lain 
in  idleness  the  greater  part  of  the  time  since  then.  It  amazes  us  to 
think  that  our  legislators,  whom  we  expect  to  legislate  for  the  prosper- 
ity of  all  classes  of  citizens,  should  without  any  good  reason  and  with- 
out any  corresponding  benefit  to  the  general  public,  by  a  few  strokes 
of  the  pen,  bring  stagnation  and  demoralization,  with  its  attendant 
misery,  to  an  extensive  and  important  industry,  when  we  should  be 
enjoying  prosperity  and  security  if  only  the  law  of  1890  had  been  allowed 
to  remain. 

In  order  to  more  fully  protect  our  trade  there  should  also  be  an  increase 
of  duty  upon  wines,  liquors,  mineral  waters,  natural  and  artificial  and 
imitations,  imported  into  this  country;  and  the  bottles  containing  the 
same  should  pay,  in  addition  to  the  duty  upon  their  contents,  the  rates 
of  duty  prescribed  for  such  bottles  when  imported  empty. 

The  foreign  manufacturer  has  a  great  advantage  over  the  American 
manufacturer  in  the  fact  that  the  foreigner  can  and  does  operate  his 
furnaces  and  men  twelve  months  in  the  year,  while  in  this  country  the 
months  of  July  and  August,  and  in  some  cases  both  June  and  Septem- 
ber, are  altogether  too  hot  for  glass  blowing  to  be  profitable,  so  that 
ten  months'  work  per  year  is  the  extreme  limit,  both  for  manufacturers 
and  workmen,  and  it  is  very  seldom  indeed  that  their  season's  work  is 
not  much  less  than  that.  It  will  be  readily  seen  that  this  fact  alone 
has  quite  an  effect  upon  the  cost  of  production. 

The  following  list  will  show  you  the  cost  of  production  of  beer  and 
water  bottles  at  the  Gresheim  Works  of  Heye,  Germany,  taken  from 
statistics,  and  the  cost  of  production  of  the  same  class  of  goods  in  this 
country  at  the  same  time: 

COST  OF  PRODUCTION  AT  GRESHEIM  WORKS. 

Cost  of  making  a  gross  of  amber  pint  and  quart  bottles : 

Fuel,  material,  boxing,  and  supplies $1.05 

Labor,  salaries,  and  blowing 65 

Total  cost  of  production 1  70 

COST  OF   PRODUCTION  IS  AMERICA. 

Cost  of  quarts — fuel,  material,  and  supplies 2.00 

Labor,  salaries,  and  blowing 2.09 

Total  cost  of  quarts 4.09 

Cost  of  pints: 

Fuel,  material,  and  supplies,  pints 1.44 

Labor,  salaries,  and  blowing 1.57 

Total  cost  of  pints 3.01 

Average  cost  in  America,  pints  and  quarts 3.55 

Average  cost  in  Germany,  pints  and  quarts 1.70 

These  figures  are  respectfully  submitted  to  show  that  the  former 
duty,  which  we  now  ask  to  have  restored,  was  and  is  simply  just  and 
wise,  and  injured  nor  will  injure  no  one  and  therefore  ought  to  be 
reenacted;  that  the  general  public  have  not  been  benefited  by  the 
present  law,  while  it  has  proven  especially  hurtful  and  ruinous  to  the 
workmen. 

The  following  list  shows  the  prices  per  gross  obtained  for  beer  and 
wine  bottles  in  the  year  preceding  the  adoption  of  the  McKinley  bill; 
T  h 15 
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also  the  prices  at  which  the  same  class  of  goods  were  sold  during  the 
operation  of  that  law : 


Regular  quart  export  been $4. 85  to  $5. 10 

Regular  pint  export  beers 3. 85  to   4. 10 

Hock  wine  and  brandy  bottles 5. 50  to   6.00 

Water  bottles,  quarts 5.25  to   6.75 

1893-94. 

Quart  exports $4. 50  to  $4. 75 

Pint  exports 3. 50  to    3.75 

Hock  wine  and  brandy  bottles 4.75  to   5.25 

Water  bottles 4.60to   4.90 

These  prices  can  be  depended  upon  as  being  accurate,  and  show 
plainly  and  conclusively  that  prices  decreased  considerably  during  the 
time  and  after  the  McKinley  bill  went  into  effect. 

That  the  tariff  asked  for  on  glass  bottles  is  not  a  burden  upon  the 
public,  and  again  that  a  reduction  in  the  tariff  did  not  benefit  the 
public  will  be  shown  by  one  illustration: 

Warner's  Safe  Cure,  which  is  a  patent  medicine,  costs  at  retail  11.25 
per  bottle,  equal  to  1180  per  gross.  The  cost  of  a  gross  of  bottles  laid 
down  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  is  about  $4,  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  total 
cost.  Suppose,  by  a  reduction  of  the  tariff,  the  price  of  bottles  is 
reduced  to  $3  per  gross,  making  the  price  of  a  gross  of  the  medicine 
$179,  what  possible  chance  is  there  for  the  retail  buyer  (the  general 
public)  to  get  any  benefit  from  the  reduced  price,  which  is  only  about 
two-thirds  of  a  cent  per  bottlet 

We  have  already  called  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  since  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Wilson  bill  the  wages  of  those  who  have  been  able  to  secure 
work  have  been  reduced  from  15  to  25  per  cent.  The  manufacturers 
have  made  like  and  in  some  cases  even  greater  reduction  in  the  selling 
price  of  their  bottles,  while  in  no  instance  has  the  ^consumer — i.  e.,  the 
individual  purchaser,  at  retail,  of  the  individual  bottle — had  the  price 
reduced  to  him  a  single  fraction.  The  proprietors  or  wholesale  dealers 
have  been  the  only  gainers,  and  this  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  way  a 
reduction  of  the  tariff  operates  in  most  cases.  It  is  simply  taking  from 
those  who  have  little  and  giving  to  those  who  have  much,  which  we 
naturally  look  upon  as  a  great  injustice  being  done  to  us  in  the  name 
of  reform. 

It  is  generally  supposed  and  believed  that  glass  blowers  make  very 
high  wages;  but  it  can  easily  be  shown,  when  the  whole  truth  is  told, 
that  the  high  wages  are  very  ordinary  wages  indeed.  Our  work  requires 
great  bodily  exertion,  with  the  very  highest  degree  of  manipulative 
skill;  no  machinery  or  mechanical  appliances  are  used,  the  hands  and 
the  head  of  the  workmen  are  alone  employed  from  morning  until  night 
and  from  night  until  morning,  for  we  work  in  shifts  both  night  and  day 
at  furnaces  where  fires  are  urged  to  the  most  intense  heat. 

During  July  and  August  no  work  is  done  in  the  United  States,  these 
months  being  too  hot  for  work  of  that  kind;  time  is  often  lost  during 
the  year  from  various  causes,  so  that  when  all  of  these  drawbacks  are 
taken  into  account  glass  blowers  do  not  average  more  than  $3  per  day — 
surely  not  an  extravagant  wage  when  the  nature  of  their  employment 
is  taken  into  consideration. 

Glass  blowers  are  classed  by  insurance  agents  as  among  the  most 
undesirable  risks  for  insurance,  and  not  without  reason.  The  Glass 
Bottle  Blowers  Union  have  a  beneficiary  department,  in  which  they 
insure  all  their  members.  The  average  age  of  all  who  have  died  since 
it  was  instituted  has  been  found  to  be  under  38  years,  and  a  very  high 
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mortality  at  that,  showing  beyond  a  doubt  that  oar  occupation  is  labo- 
rious, exhausting,  and  unhealthful.  There  are  about  3,000  members  of 
our  craft,  about  4,000  boys,  from  14  to  20  years  of  age,  and  about  2,000 
men  directly  connected  with  the  trade  who  are  not  blowers. 

Manufacturers  have  vigorously  demanded  a  general  reduction  of  the 
wages  of  the  blowers  of  30  per  cent,  but  through  eur  organization  we 
have  thus  far  been  enabled  to  resist  this  demand.  The  hours  of  work 
for  the  men  who  are  employed  have  not  been  curtailed  within  the  past 
three  years,  but  the  production  has  fallen  off  nearly  one-half,  the  chief 
cause  being  a  reduction  of  the  tariff,  although,  of  course,  the  general 
depression  of  busiuess  has  affected  our  trade,  as  it  has  all  others. 

Since  the  1st  day  of  July,  1893,  many  of  our  members  have  not 
worked  at  all  at  their  trade,  while  fully  one-third  have  secured  but  a 
few  months'  work  in  each  year  at  their  principal  occupation,  and  the 
average  for  the  entire  membership  of  our  association  has  certainly  not 
been  more  than  six  months  per  ^year.  Those  who  have  worked  have 
generously  donated  a  large  part  of  their  earnings  to  help  support  their 
less  fortunate  fellow-craftsmen. 

The  law  of  1890  was  just  sufficient  to  prevent  the  foreign  manufac- 
turer from  monopolizing  the  glass  bottle  trade  of  this  country,  especially 
beer,  wine,  and  mineral- water  bottles,  and  a  reduction  on  the  tariff  has 
simply  resulted  in  a  reduction  of  wages  and  a  lowering  in  the  standard 
of  living  of  the  American  glass  blower. 

During  the  month  of  April,  1896,  Mr.  Joseph  D.  Troth,  of  Millville, 
K.  J.,  who  was  at  that  time  the  president  of  our  association,  visited  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  upon  business  connected  with  his  office,  and  the  follow- 
ing is  taken  from  his  report  of  said  visit,  to  wit: 

Finding  it  very  difficult  to  get  information  at  the  custom-house  at  San  Francisco, 
I  went  to  the  office  of  the  San  Francisco  Call  and  solicited  the  aid  of  the  commercial 
reporter  of  that  paper.  He  kindly  agreed  to  help  me  and  we  went  down  to  the 
custom-house  together  and  secured  the  following  data  on  importation,  viz: 

Quarter  ending  December  31, 1895 :  Pound*. 

Bottles  filled  with  wine 374,823 

Bottles  filled  with  other  brewed  stuff,  medicines,  liquors,  eto 90, 062 

Empty  bottles,  beers,  wines,  clarets,  water  bottles,  eto 99, 396 

Empty  demijohns : 35,695 

Quarter  ending  March  31, 1896: 

Quart  bottles  filled  .with  wine 813,750 

Pint  bottles  filled  with  wine 252 

Filled  with  liquors,  medicines,  etc 127,576 

Empty  bottles,  beers,  olarets,  water  bottles,  etc 1, 625, 331 

Empty  demijohns 39,058 

It  will  be  observed  that  these  goods  were  imported  to  San  Francisco  and  do  not 
include  importations  at  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego. 

The  general  manager  of  the  bottling  department  of  the  National  Brewing  Com- 
pany said:  "We  can  purchase  imported  beer  bottles  cheaper  than  the  home  goods 
can  be  put  on  the  market."  Mr.  Debarry,  superintendent  of  the  bottling  depart- 
ment of  the  United  Brewing  Company,  claims  that  it  is  solely  a  matter  of  cheapness 
with  them  in  handling  the  foreign  goods.  "We  can/'  he  said,  "purohase  the 
imnorted  goods  much  cheaper  than  the  home  article,  although  we  find  the  eastern 
ana  home-made  bottles  capable  of  sustaining  a  greater  pressure  than  the  foreign 
bottle." 

On  April  11, 1896, 1  visited  the  docks  and  to  my  surprise  I  saw  three  large  Antwerp 
and  Hamburg  ships  unloading  cargoes  of  beer  bottles,  wines,  sodas,  clarets,  etc. 
These  goods  are  shipped  in  orates  and  sacks,  and  all  three  ships  were  unloading  at 
the  wharf  in  the  port  of  San  Francisco  on  the  same  day,  and  I  think  you  will  agree 
with  me  in  saying  that  it  was  a  sickening  sight  to  behold. 

There  are  1,200  grocers  in  San  Francisco.  They  are  well  organized,  and  all  handle 
demyohns  for  wine  and  mostly  imported  bottles.  I  interviewed  a  member  of  the 
Oroceryman's  Association  and  he  informed  me  that  he  did  not  know  they  were  using 
the  foreign  bottle  and  could  not  tell  an  imported  bottle  from  one  made  in  this 
country. 
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And  in  this  connection  we  desire  to  say  that  in  our  opinion  all 
imported  bottles  should  be  stamped  or  lettered  on  the  body  with  the 
name  of  the  country  in  which  they  are  made.  This  can  be  readily 
done,  as  letters  are  easily  blown  in  the  glass  without  adding  to  the  cost, 
and  thus  enable  dealers  who  prefer  the  American-made  article  to  see 
that  they  get  it. 

The  statistics  sent  out  monthly  by  the  Treasury  Department  giving 
the  value  of  the  imports  of  this  line  of  goods  since  the  introduction  of 
the  Wilson  bill  to  October  31, 1896,  is  as  follows:  Bottles,  vials,  demi- 
johns, and  carboys,  etc.,  from  the  month  ending  August  31, 1894,  to  the 
month  ending  October  31, 1896,  $1,024,401. 

During  the  time  that  this  enormous  amount  of  glass  bottles  was  being 
imported  a  large  percentage  of  the  American  glass  blowers  were  idly 
walking  the  streets,  unable  to  secure  employment.  Had  any  consider- 
able amount  of  these  imported  bottles  been  made  in  this  country  every 
glass  bottle  blower  would  have  been  employed  at  remunerative  wages. 

We  have  thus  briefly  endeavored  td  give  you  our  reasons  for  asking 
for  a  restoration  of  the  tariff  schedule  upon  glass  bottles  of  1890. 

The  effect  of  the  Wilson  bill  upon  our  trade  is  not  a  matter  of  spec- 
ulative theory  with  us.  We  have  seen  our  wages  go  steadily  down. 
We  have  seen  our  members  suffering  for  the  necessaries  of  life.  They, 
or  at  least  many  of  them,  have  been  compelled  to  leave  their  homes, 
with  this  restraining  influences,  and  go  far  afield  in  search  of  work  at 
other  avocations.  Home  ties  have  been  weakened,  dissipation  has 
followed,  homes  have  been  abandoned,  hearts  have  been  broken,  men 
and  women  have  walked  the  streets  hungry  and  cold,  while  the  pinched 
faces  of  helpless  children  have  borne  eloquent  testimony  to  the  effect 
that  the  Wilson  bill  has  had  upon  the  glass  industry  of  this  country. 
There  is  more,  much  more,  that  can  be  said  and  which  we  might  say 
upon  the  subject,  but  surely  we  have  said  enough  to  convince  any 
person,  unless  "like  the  deaf  adder  he  stoppeth  his  ears,"  that  we  have 
asked  no  more  than  the  absolute  necessities  of  our  case  demand. 

Mr.  Turner.  Do  you  belong  to  the  regular  Glass  Blowers'  Asso- 
ciation f 

Mr.  Agord.  Yes,  sir.  I  am  first  executive  officer  of  the  Green  Glass 
Bottle  Association  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Turner.  What  did  you  state  were  the  average  wages  of  a  first- 
class  workman? 

Mr.  Agord.  JSot  more  than  93  a  day. 

Mr.  Turner.  But  some  of  your  people  get  much  more.  What  is  the 
maximum  ratef 

Mr.  Agord.  The  maximum  rate  would  be  somewhat  difficult  to  state, 
as  we  are  paid  by  the  piece,  you  understand,  and  to  state  what  the 
highest  wages  were  made  in  one  day  1  do  not  know  I  could  tell.  We 
have  attempted  to  give  you  the  average. 

Mr.  Turner.  Well,  to  give  the  average  you  have  to  have  some  data! 

Mr.  Agord.  There  are  men  who  in  making  demijohns  and  carboys 
who,  I  presume,  make  910  per  day  for  some  days,  and  then  they  will 
be  idle  three  or  four  months  in  a  year. 

Mr.  Turner.  And  some  of  them  perhaps  make  moref 

Mr.  Agord.  I  doubt  if  any  make  more. 

Mr.  Turner.  You  think  $10  is  the  maximum  nowf 

Mr.  Agord.  I  do  not  know  of  any  making  more. 

Mr.  Turner.  What  is  the  minimum! 

Mr.  Agord.  We  have  men  working  in  Streator,  111.,  in  a  place  right 
next  to  me!  who  do  not  earn  more  than  98  a  week  making  pint  beers. 
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Mr.  Turner.  Working  how  many  dayst 
Mr.  Agord.  Working  right  along  every  day. 
Mr.  Turner.  Making  (8  for  six  dayst 
Mr.  Agord.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Turner.  What  is  the  class  of  work  on  which  they  get  $8  per 
weekt 
Mr.  Agord.  They  were  making  pint  beers. 

Mr.  Turner.  Have  you  got  any  beneficial  fund  laid  up  for  the  benefit 
of  your  organization! 
Mr.  Agord.  Simply  an  insurance — a  death  beneficiary. 
Mr.  Turner.  What  is  your  regulation  now  about  apprentices  t 
Mr.  Agord.  We  endeavor  to  keep  the  entire  trade  filled  with  appren- 
tices, and  supply  them  as  needed  in  order  to  avoid  immigration  in  that 
line.    Our  regulation  is  to  take  but  one  new  apprentice  a  year  to  fifteen 
journeymen.    You  understand  the  apprentices  are  indentured  for  five 
years,  and  they  f  ake  one  each  year  for  every  fifteen  journeymen  employed 
there,  and  the  ratio  would  be  about  one  to  every  three  journeymen  by 
the  time  the  first  set's  time  expires. 

Mr.  Turner.  Does  that  allow  any  increase  in  the  force,  or  does  that 
just  about  supply  the  vacancies! 

Mr.  Agord.  Well,  it  keeps  a  lot  of  men  walking  the  country  all  the 
time  idle. 
Mr.  Turner.  Answer  my  question. 
Mr.  Agord.  Perhaps  I  did  not  understand  your  question. 
Mr.  Turner.  You  say  your  regulations  about  apprentices  provide 
for  the  admission  of  one  to  every  fifteen  menf 

Mr.  Agord.  To  every  fifteen  journeymen,  or  three-fifths  of  fifteen. 
You  know  we  work  two  or  three  men  in  a  place,  and  I  will  just  say  in 
this  connection,  by  the  way,  that  all  these  things  are  arranged  by  arbi- 
tration. We  meet  a  committee  of  the  manufacturers  during  July  or 
August  at  the  time  the  furnaces  are  idle,  and  those  two  committees, 
one  committee  representing  the  manufacturers  and  the  other  committee 
representing  the  blowers,  arrange  all  these  matters  satisfactory  to  each 
organization — the  prices,  hours  of  labor,  and  number  of  apprentices  to 
be  taken.  They  give  their  figures  on  how  many  is  necessary,  and  all 
that. 
Mr.  Turner.  How  large  is  your  organization  t 
Mr.  Agord.  Our  organization  is  about  3,000.  There  is  another  bot- 
tle organization  which  makes  flint  and  lime  glass,  which  is  separate. 
Their  president  is  himself  here  to  day. 

Mr.  Turner.  And  it  embraces  the  entire  glass-blowing  bottle  indus- 
try of  the  United  States  t 
Mr.  Agord.  Yes,  sir;  green  and  amber  bottles,  you  understand. 
Mr.  Turner.  Do  these  conditions  which  you  make  in  regard  to 
apprentices  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  corps  or  amount  to  about 
enough  to  supply  vacancies  by  death  and  casualties! 

Mr.  Agord.  Yes,  sir;  and  more,  too.  There  are  more  glass  blowers 
in  this  country  now  than  there  is  work  for.  They  were  all  working 
sometime  ago,  but  they  have  not  been  for  several  years. 

Mr.  Turner.  Were  you  present  at  the  hearing  given  the  Glass- 
Blowers'  Association  two  or  three  years  agof 

Mr.  Agord.  No,  sir;  this  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever  been  in  Wash- 
ington* 
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(Paragraph  88.) 

New  York,  January  11, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  : 

"Mineral  waters,  all,  not  artificial,"  have  since  1872  been  continuously 
on  the  free  list.  The  act  of  June  6, 1872,  also  intended  that  the  bottles 
containing  these  natural  mineral  waters  should  be  admitted  free,  but 
the  Attorney-General  in  1879  (in  re  Olive  oil)  decided  that  all  bottles 
containing  free  goods  were  liable  to  duty  under  the  poorly  constructed 
sentence  in  the  glass  schedule  (sec.  953,  U.  S.  Rev.  Stats.),  and  conse- 
quently 30  per  cent  ad  valorem  was  collected  on  the  bottles  containing 
free  goods,  thus  including  Apollinaris. 

In  the  1883  tariff  revision  Apollinaris  was  not  affected,  "  ipineral 
waters,  all,  not  artificial,"  being  expressly  retained  in  the  free  list,  and 
the  duty  on  filled  bottles  was  continued  at  30  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
although  the  duty  on  empty  bottles  was  advanced  from  35  per  cent  ad 
valorem  to  1  cent  per  pound. 

The  bottle  manufacturers  had,  however,  asked  that  filled  bottles  be 
treated  as  if  they  were  new  bottles  imported  for  sale.  Congress,  after 
considering  it  at  great  length,  dismissed  this  claim  upon  unanswerable 
arguments.  It  was,  for  instance,  held  that  the  small  proportion  of  filled 
bottles  sold  when  empty  to  the  junk  man  bring  a  very  low  price,  owing 
to  their  unmerchantable  condition,  no  matter  how  high  the  duty.  In 
short,  the  duty  on  filled  bottles,  be  it  ever  so  high,  unless  it  actually 
prohibit  importation,  will  not  protect  the  domestic  bottle  maker,  as  the 
filled  imported  bottle  wheu  sold  as  junk  must  inevitably  bring  less  than 
the  domestic  bottle.  (Congressional  Record,  vol.  60,  pp.  1272, 1340;  vol. 
61,  p.  2961,  etc.) 

In  the  1890  tariff  revision  Congress  expressed  the  intention  of  legis- 
lating in  favor  of  Apollinaris,  as  shown  by  the  Congressional  Record 
(vol.  112,  pp.  9726, 9727),  and  with  that  object  in  view  retained  "mineral 
waters,  all,  not  artificial,"  on  the  free  iist.  But  these  waters  were 
caught  by  paragraphs  103  and  104  (glass  schedule)  of  the  1890  law, 
which  exacted  the  enormous  duty  of  1  cent  per  pound  on  filled  bottles 
holding  more  than  1  pint  and  1 J  cents  per  pound  on  filled  bottles  hold- 
ing less  than  1  pint,  etc. 

This  exorbitant  tax  on  filled  bottles  in  general  would  not  have  been 
imposed  had  not  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  erroneously  thought 
that  such  a  specific  duty  would  on  the  average  be  equivalent  to  a  rate 
of  40  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  therefore  be  but  a  small  advance  over 
the  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  rate  of  1883  on  filled  bottles.  This  incorrect 
ad  valorem  equivalent-was  contained  in  the  tables  applied  to  paragraph 
108  in  draft  of  bill  EL  R.  9416,  Fifty-first  Congress,  first  session,page  15, 
and  tables  applied  to  paragraph  103  of  the  same  bill,  as  reported  by  the 
Finance  Committee  to  the  Senate  June  18, 1890,  page  16. 

That  these  tables  were  entirely  incorrect  is  well  known  now,  and  is 
shown  by  the  tables  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

Bottlers  of  domestic  waters,  speaking  of  mineral  water  bottles, 
admitted  that  1  cent  per  pound  is  about  105  per  cent  (see  p.  801,  tariff 
hearings,  1890).  They  stated  that  30  per  cent  makes  the  duty  64  cents 
per  gross,  and  that  1  cent  per  pound  is  12.25  per  gross,  or  about  105 
per  cent. 

The  Reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  for  the  fiscal  years  1891  to 
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1394, inclusive,  show  the  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  1  cent  per  pound  on 
the  whole  class  of  filled  green  bottles  paying  that  rate  (champagne 
bottles  were  not  included)  to  have  reached  85  per  cent,  and  of  1£  cents 
per  pound,  119  per  cent. 

Figuring  on  the  value  of  Apollinaris  bottles,  as  stated  in  consular 
invoices  ou  file  at  the  custom-houses,  the  1  cent  per  pound  and  1  %  cents 
per  pound  paid  on  the  different  sizes  of  bottles  was  equivalent  to  105 
and  131  per  cent,  respectively. 

The  1894  law  likewise  expressly  left  "mineral  waters,  all,  not  artifi- 
cial," on  the  free  list.  The  draft  of  the  Bouse  bill  put  filled  green 
glass  bottles,  which  can  not  be  made  in  this  country,  at  30  per  cent, 
the  rate  which  existed  prior  to  October  1890  (equivalent  to  about  one- 
third  cent  per  pound),  but  the  Senate,  obviously  through  insufficient 
investigation,  changed  the  House  provision  to  1J  cents  and  three- 
fourths  cent  per  pound,  which  on  the  green  glass  bottles  in  which 
Apollinaris  is  imported,  equals  97  per  cent  for  the  first  and  about  80 
per  cent  for  the  latter  specific  rate.  This  is  about  three  times  as  high 
as  the  rate  which  existed  prior  to  October,  1890. 

Our  percentages,  just  given,  under  the  Wilson  law  are  absolutely 
correct,  as  can  be  verified,  although  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  reports  that 
filled  bottlesatthepresentratesequalled  47.67  and  49.99  per  cent  on  quart 
bottles,  and  56.11  and  53.81  per  cent  on  pint  bottles,  for  1895  and  1896. 
A  reason  for  this  seeming  disparity  with  our  figures  in  the  foregoing 
paragraph  of  this  memorandum,  is  that  the  expensive  champagne  bot- 
tle* (dutiable  at  3  cents  each  under  liquor  schedule  of  1890,  and  not 
included  in  but  reported  separately  from  the  other  filled  glass  bottles, 
during  the  McKinley  law  years)  are  now  taxed  under  the  general  par- 
agraph of  the  glass  schedule,  and  therefore  included  by  the  Bureau 
of  Statistics  in  its  1895  and  1896  general  returns  for  filled  bottles. 
instead  of  being  reported  separately — thus,  by  their  higher  cost  rais- 
ing the  unit  of  value  for  the  whole  class  of  filled  bottles,  and  corre- 
spondingly lowering  the  ad  valorem  equivalent. 

These  high  rates  on  such  filled  mineral-water  bottles,  in  the  1894  law 
as  in  the  1890  law,  must  be  considered  a  mistake  and  an  inconsistency 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  in  both  of  these  acts  numerous  other  articles 
of  manufactured  glass  of  a  higher  grade  were  taxed  at  much  lower  ad 
valorem  rates,  for  instance:  Cut  and  ornamental  glass  was  60  per  cent 
in  the  act  of  1890,  and  in  the  present  law  is  40  per  cent,  which  is  even 
lower  than  the  rate  in  the  1883  law. 

The  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  the  indirect  tax  on  the  whole  package, 
contents  included,  which  Apollinaris  and  other  hygienic  waters  bear, 
through  the  bottle  duty,  is  as  high  or  higher  than  that  of  bottled  gin- 
ger ale,  bottled  malt  liquors,  and  bottled  still  wines,  in  the  present 
law,  and  the  same  was  the  fact  relatively  in  the  law  of  1890. 

On  these  nonalcoholic  useful  medical  agents  (natural  products  pecul- 
iar to  the  countries  whence  they  come)  high  duties  are  not  only  hurt- 
ful to  the  consumers  but  also  tend  to  reduce  the  revenue. 

Useless,  and  failing  to  protect  the  bottle  maker,  as  shown  "in  para- 
graph 3,  this  heavy  duty  on  Apollinaris  bottles  is  likewise  not  needed 
by  the  domestic  water  bottler,  for  even  under  the  old  and  much  lower 
tariff  duties  of  1883  these  bottlers  were  able  to  profitably  sell  their 
waters  at  much  lower  prices  than  Apollinaris;  nor,  as  we  can  prove, 
have  they  even  increased  their  prices  since  the  enactment  of  the  1890 
tariff,  which  increased  the  cost  of  Apollinaris  to  consumers  in  the 
United  States. 
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It  is  well  known  to  the  trade  and  shown  by  the  figures  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  that  the  sales  of  domestic  spring  waters  have  been 
regularly  increasing  at  a  phenomenal  rate,  far  beyond  the  ratio  of 
increased  population.  This  is  a  proof  of  the  prosperity  of  the  domestic 
spring  proprietors.  On  the  other  hand,  our  population's  yearly  con- 
sumption of  imported  natural  mineral  waters  amounts  to  much  less 
than  an  ordinary  glassful  per  capita,  and  the  number  of  bottles  imported, 
filled  with  such  waters,  is  consequently  not  an  important  factor  for 
revenue  purposes. 

The  1883  tariff  afforded  them  ample  protection,  but  for  that  matter 
they  need  none  at  all  in  view  of  the  advantages  they  have  even  if  they 
use  an  imported  bottle.  For  instance,  if  they  use  an  imported  bottle, 
they  pay  the  duty  only  once,  but  refill  it  six  or  even  a  dozen  times;  by 
thus  taking  back  their  bottles  they  greatly  reduce  the  price  of  their 
waters  to  the  consumer,  and  obtain  the  bottles  at  a  lower  cost  than  if 
they  bought  new  ones — two  great  advantages  which  the  water  importer 
does  not  possess.  The  foreign  waters  being  shipped  from  remote  sources 
are  subject  to  greater  losses  from  breakage  and  deterioration.  The 
greater  cost  of  transportation  and  of  distributing  the  foreign  water  is 
an  important  item  in  the  instance  of  such  heavy  and  perishable  goods. 
Labor  is  a  very  small  item  for  the  domestic  water  bottlers,  constituting 
only  10  per  cent  of  cost,  according  to  their  testimony  in  tariff  hearings, 
1890,  page  803. 

Neither  the  domestic  water  bottler  nor  the  bottle  maker  needs,  or 
benefits  by,  the  onerous  tax  which  keeps  Apollinaris  and  other  useful 
foreign  waters  out  of  the  reach  of  many  to  whom  their  use  has  been 
recommended  by  physicians.  The  medical  profession  has  repeatedly 
declared  Apollinaris  to  be  an  article  of  necessity,  because  of  its  purity 
and  valuable  dietetic  qualities.  All  medical  and  scientific  authorities 
are  now,  more  thau  ever,  insisting  upon  the  imperative  necessity  of  using 
pure  drinking  water. 

It  follows  that  the  paragraph  in  the  free  list  referring  to  mineral  water 
should  be  altered  so  as  to  read:  " Mineral  waters,  ail,  not  artificial, 
together  with  the  bottles  or  jugs  in  which  the  same  are  imported." 

Respectfully  submitted  by  us,  as  the  importers  of  Apollinaris,  Apenta 
Hungarian  Aperient  Water  and  Friedrichshall,  Bitter  Water,  with  the 
offer  of  additional  substantiating  evidence  if  such  be  desired  by  your 
honorable  committee. 

Charles  Graep  &  Co., 
32  Beaver  Street,  New  York. 


STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BT  MANUFACTURERS  OF  GBEEN,  COL- 
ORED, MOLDED  OR  PRE8SED,  AND  FLINT  AND  LIME  GLASS 
BOTTLES. 

The  manufacture  of  " green,  colored,  molded  or  pressed,  and  flint  and 
lime  glass  bottles"  (paragraph  88,  act  August,  1894),  is  well  adapted  to 
conditions  in  the  United  States;  is  already  well  established  in  the 
Eastern  and  Pacific  Coast,  as  well  as  through  the  Western  States,  and 
now  has  ample  capacity  to  more  than  supply  the  total  consumption  of 
the  country. 

The  product  is  of  native  materials  almost  exclusively,  prepared  for 
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use  by  unskilled  labor,  and  finished  by  manual  labor  only,  both  skilled 
and  unskilled,  the  proportion  of  unskilled  labor  in  preparing  materials 
and  working  them  at  the  furnaces  being  as  large  as  for  skilled  work- 
men in  converting  the  metal  iuto  finished  prodncts. 

The  total  labor  so  employed  amounts  to  85  per  cent  of  the  total  cost, 
and  for  continuance  of  the  manufacture  duties  on  imported  bottles  are 
necessary  to  equalize  American  wages  standard  with  that  of  Germany, 
the  principal  exporter  of  bottles  to  this  country. 

This  difference,  as  is  well  known,  is  between  the  German  rates  of  1  to 
2  marks  and  the  United  States  standard  of  $1  to  $2  per  day  for  unskilled, 
and  in  about  the  same  proportion  for  skilled  workmen;  averaging  at 
least  200  per  cent  higher  in  the  United  States. 

Steam  shipments,  and  low  freights  as  heavy  goods,  secure  almost  as 
quick  and  cheap  delivery  to  American  consumers  as  from  furnaces  in 
the  United  States. 

Large  imports  of  bottles  are  constantly  made  and  will  greatly  increase 
when  manufacturers  here  ask  such  prices  as  will  give  them  a  fair  profit. 
Before  the  reduction  of  duties  by  act  of  1894  bottle  prices  here  were, 
by  competition,  kept  too  low  to  permit  fair  profit.  Since  the  reduction 
of  duties  the  lower  cost  of  material  aud  wages  have  helped  to  still 
further  reduce  the  American  prices,  in  order  to  hold  the  trade  for  better 
times.  Advancing  cost  of  materials  and  wages  will  still  more  than 
under  the  present  trying  conditions  render  manufacturers  in  the  United 
States  unable  to  compete  in  large  lines  of  manufacture  with  foreign 
bottles. 

Duties  to  make  up  for  higher  wages  in  the  United  States  are  neces- 
sary to  enable  manufacturers  to  continue  to  produce,  as  no  machinery 
can  be  employed  to  dimin  ish  the  difference  in  wages.  Competition  estab- 
lished secures  consumers  as  low  prices  as  United  States  conditions 
justify.  Increased  duties  will  increase  revenue,  either  directly  by 
higher  rates,  or  indirectly  by  greater  ability  of  labor  to  consume. 

Filled  bottles  are  rightly  charged  with  the  same  duties  as  if  empty, 
as  they  directly  displace  the  use  of  homemade  bottles,  the  contents 
frequently  not  being  as  valuable  as  the  bottles.  The  provision  of 
present  law  (paragraph  88),  for  the  same  duty  on  filled  as  on  unfilled 
bottles,  is  practically  annulled  in  many  cases. 

Ginger  ale  or  beer  (paragraph  248)  is  chargeable  with  20  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  but  no  separate  rate  or  additional  duty  shall  be  assessed  on 
the  bottles — not  one-half  the  duty  on  a  luxury  as  assessed  on  almost 
all  other  articles.  The  bottles  come  in  free  and  are  regularly  and 
largely  sold  for  use  again,  displacing  American  bottles.  This  exemp- 
tion of  bottles  would  permit  imports  filled  with  ordinary  water,  for 
sake  of  free  bottles.  The  exemption  should  be  stricken  out  and  a  spe- 
cific duty  of  20  cents  per  dozen  be  charged  on  the  bottles. 

By  paragraph  555  of  present  law,  "Mineral  waters  not  artificial, 
lemonade,  soda  water,  and  all  similar  waters,"  are  placed  on  the  free 
list.  This  includes  a  number  of  articles  very  largely  imported,  most 
or  all  of  them  luxuries,  well  able  to  pay  high  duties  and  most  of  them 
imported  in  bottles.  All  such  articles  should  be  charged  the  same 
duties  as  on  empty  bottles,  or  a  special  duty  of  20  cents  per  dozen  on 
bottles  if  holding  not  over  1  pint;  if  holding  over  1  pint,  30  cents  per 
dozen  bottles. 

Duties  now  levied  on  bottles,  filled  or  unfilled,  are  below  the  rates 
imposed  on  other  glass,  although  the  materials  and  proportion  of  wages 
are  but  little  less  in  this  manufacture.    The  rates  under  the  act  of  1890 
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were  found  to  permit  large  imports,  even  with  prices  in  the  United  States 
kept  very  low  by  excessive  home  competition.  Under  the  law  of  1890, 
as  well  as  since,  under  the  act  of  1894,  it  is  found  that  although  quart 
bottles  cost  much  more  than  pints,  the  actual  duty  per  gross  under  both 
acts  is  practically  the  same  in  amount,  on  both  sizes — a  manifest  incon- 
sistency. To  adjust  this,  an  additional  size,  with  the  rate  between 
pints  and  quarts,  should  be  provided.  The  reduction  of  duties  in  1894 
was  from  a  very  low  rate,  considering  the  manual  labor  character  of 
the  product  and  the  relative  rates  in  other  glass.  Manufacturers, 
therefore,  urge  as  necessary  and  fair,  and  as  tending  to  higher  revenue, 
the  following  rates  of  duties: 

Green  and  colored,  molded  or  pressed,  and  flint  and  lime  glass  bottles  or  vials, 
holding  more  than  one  quart,  and  demijohns  and  carboys  covered  or  uncovered, 
whether  filled  or  unfilled,  and  whether  their  contents  be  dutiable  or  free,  and  other 
molded  or  pressed,  green  and  colored  and  flint  or  lime  bottle  glassware,  not  specially 
provided  for  in  this  act,  one  cent  per  pound:  holding  not  more  than  one  quart  and 
not  less  than  one  and  one-balf  pints,  one  and  one-quarter  cents  per  pound;  holding 
not  more  than  one  and  one-half  pints,  and  not  less  than  one-quarter  of  one  pint,  one 
and  one-half  cents  per  pound;  if  holding  lesB  than  one- fourth  of  a  pint,  fifty  cents 
per  gross;  all  other  plnin  green  and  colored,  molded  or  pressed,  and  flint  lime  and 
glassware,  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Ale,  porter,  and  beer,  when  imported  in  bottles,  jugs,  etc.,  if  holding  not  over  one 
pint,  twenty  cents  per  dozen  bottles  or  jugs;  if  holding  over  one  pint,  thirty  cents 
per  dozen  bottles  or  jugn. 

Malt  extract,  including  all  preparations  bearing  the  name  and  commercially 
known  as  such,  imported  in  bottles,  jugs,  etc.,  if  holding  not  over  one  pint,  twenty 
cents  per  dozen  bottles  or  jugs;  if  holding  over  one  pint,  thirty  cents  per  dozen 
bottles  or  jugB. 

Ginger  ale,  or  ginger  beer,  when  imported  in  bottles  or  jugs,  holding  not  over  one 
pint,  twenty  cents  per  dozen  bottles  or  jugs,  and  if  holding  over  one  pint,  thirty 
cents  per  dozen  bottleB  or  jugs. 

Mineral  waters,  all  not  artificial,  lemonade,  soda  water,  aud  all  similar  waters,  if 
tree,  or  if  subject  to  duty  on  content*,  when  packed  in  bottles  or  jugs,  if  holding 
not  over  one  pint,  twenty  cents  per  dozen  bottles  or  jugs;  if  holding  over  one  pint, 
thirty  cents  per  dozen  on  the  bottles  or  jugs. 

P.  L.  BODINE, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
John  P.  Whitney, 

Gla&sboro,  If.  J. 


GLASS  LAMP  SHADES. 

(Paragraph  88.) 

Jeannette,  Pa.,  December  28, 1896. 
Deae  Sib:  The  shade  branch  of  the  glass  industry  needs  all  the 
protection  it  can  get.  All  small  sizes  of  shades  and  all  kinds  up  to  and 
including  shades  10  inches  in  diameter,  larger  shades,  and  gas  and 
electric  globes  are  imported  in  large  quantities,  but  the  importations 
are  heaviest  in  the  10-inch  and  smaller  sizes,  thereby  depriving  the 
American  workman  of  work  that  could  and  should  be  done  at  home. 
What  I  say  about  them  being  imported  is  not  hearsay,  but  what  I  see. 
There  is  one  kind  of  shade  they  use  here,  namely,  the  7-inch  German 
shade,  that  they  import  altogether.  We  shade  workers  see  them  com- 
ing here  by  the  carload,  while  we  have  to  walk  around  doing  nothing, 
whereas,  if  the  tariff  was  high  enough,  they  could  not  import  them. 
And  there  is  another  shade  they  import  heavily,  the  10-inch  ring  dome. 
We  make  some  of  these,  but  not  many.    These  two  varieties  of  shades 
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are  imported  in  this  vicinity,  while  other  manufacturers  import  other 
different  kinds.  Some  of  them  import  all  of  their  small  shades  and 
globes.  If  with  this  yon  take  into  consideration  the  amount  that  is 
imported  by  jobbers  and  glass  dealers  (for  I  have  been  speaking  of  the 
amount  imported  by  the  manufacturers  of  glassware  because  they  im- 
port them  cheaper  than  they  can  manufacture  them),  you  will  get  some 
little  idea  of  the  menace  to  American  labor.  If  I  had  the  time  to  pro- 
cure them,  I  could  give  you  facts  and  figures  to  prove  what  I  have 
written.  Even  under  the  McKinley  bill  shades  and  fine-blown  ware 
were  imported  in  large  quantities,  and  then  the  Wilson  bill  reduced  the 
duty  about  30  per  cent.    You  can  imagine  the  effect  it  would  have. 

I  believe  in  elevating  the  American  workingman,  and  not  bringing  him 
on  a  level  with  the  cheap  labor  of  Europe;  and  I  believe  in  a  protective 
tariff  that  will  protect  us  from  the  cheap  labor  of  foreign  countries,  and 
we  need  protection,  especially  on  the  fine-blown  goods. 

Thomas  McKee. 


FLENT  AND  LIME  GLASSWARE. 

(Paragraphs  88,  89,  90,  and  102.) 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  W.  J.  SMITH,  OF  PITTSBUEG,  FA,  APFEABING 
FOE  ALL  THE  WORKERS  IH  FLINT  AND  LIME  GLASSWARE. 

Friday,  January  S, 1897. 
Mr.  Smith  said:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  our 
workers  have  requested  me  to  appear  before  this  committee  to  ask 
greater  protection  for  an  old  industry  to  the  end  that  much  of  the 
flint  and  lime  glassware  now  made  in  foreign  factories  by  foreign 
workmen,  while  American  workmen  are  idle,  shall  be  made  in  American 
factories  by  American  workmen,  in  order  that  they  may  have  employ- 
ment. In  making  this  request  they  are  prompted  by  the  belief  that 
the  facts  in  their  case  form  a  just  basis  for  the  request. 

On  the  subject  of  tariff  on  flint  glassware,  representing  the  workers 
interested  in  the  production  of  the  glassware  included  in  paragraphs 
88,  89,  90,  and  102  of  the  Wilson  tariff  law,  I  desire  to  say- 
Flint  glass  is  the  most  important  branch  of  the  glass  industry  by 
reason  of  the  capital  invested  and  the  number  of  persons  employed.  It 
has  a  capital  invested  approximating  $20,000,000,  and  the  value  of  its 
annual  production  will  reach  $20,000,000,  which  gives  employment  to 
about  30,000  persons. 

In  a  general  way  it  may  be  asserted  that  the  factories  of  the  United 
States  interested  in  the  manufacture  of  articles  of  flint  glass  are  sup- 
plied with  all  the  latest  modern  appliances  and  facilities  for  their  suc- 
cessful manufacture,  and  have  spared  neither  pains  nor  expense  to 
place  themselves  in  position  to  compare  favorably  with  the  world  in 
economy  of  methods  and  in  excellence  of  product;  they  have  surrounded 
themselves  with  employees  possessing  all  the  knowledge  and  skill 
necessary  to  produce  any  and  all  kinds  and  qualities  of  articles  of  flint 
glass  known  to  the  commercial  world. 

In  spite  of  all  the  efforts  made  by  home  manufacturers  to  produce 
in  American  factories  with  American  workmen  all  the  flint  glass  con- 
sumed in  the  United  States,  they  find  the  stability  of  their  business 
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constantly  threatened  and  the  welfare  of  themselves  and  their  employees 
injured  by  the  inroads  made  upon  their  trade  by  foreign  competitors, 
whose  only  advantage  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  are  able  to  obtain  labor 
at  a  wage  rate  varying  in  amount  from  one  half  to  one-fifth  of  the  wages 
paid  to  American  labor  for  the  same  quantity  and  quality  of  goods. 

The  articles  of  flint  glass  of  foreign  manufacture  imported  into  this 
country  and  sold  in  competition  with  goods  of  domestic  manufacture 
cover  a  wide  variety  of  articles,  including  lamp  chimneys,  porcelain  or 
opal  shades  and  globes,  thin-blown  stem  wares,  glassware,  colored,  cut, 
decorated,  and  otherwise  ornamented,  banquet-lamp  globes,  and  many 
other  articles  of  glassware,  nearly  all  of  which  are  laid  down  in  this 
country  duty  paid  at  prices  approximating  the  cost  of  labor  alone  in 
American  factories;  and  to  such  an  extent  has  the  unequal  competition 
been  carried  that  many  manufacturing  firms  in  the  United  States  are 
now  importing  their  goods,  while  their  own  employees  are  kept  in  idle- 
ness, simply  because  they  can  import  much  of  their  glassware  cheaper 
than  they  can  produce  it. 

The  average  annual  production  of  American  factories  of  articles  ot 
flint  glass  is  estimated  in  value  to  be  about  $20,000,000.  Owing  to  the 
depression  prevailing  in  the  land  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1895,  the  production  fell  at  least  20  per  cent  below  the  average,  reducing 
its  value  to  $16,000,000,  and  yet  during  the  same  fiscal  year  the  reported 
value  of  flint  glassware  imported,  exclusive  of  duty,  was  $3,605,194, 
sufficient  to  have  given  employment  to  more  than  9,000  additional 
persons  if  the  goods  imported  had  been  produced  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  That  is  under  paragraphs  105  and  106  of  the  McKinley 
lawt 

Mr.  Smith.  I  will  give  you  the  paragraphs.  It  is  under  paragraphs 
88,  89,  90,  and  102  in  the  Wilson  bill. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  know. 

The  chief  European  countries  from  which  articles  of  flint  glass  are 
imported  into  this  country  are  England,  France,  Germany,  Belgium, 
and  Austria,  but  of  all  these,  the  last,  Austria,  or  more  properly  its 
Province  of  Bohemia,  is  the  worst  competitor,  because  it  is  in  Bohemia 
that  the  labor  of  producing  articles  of  glass  receives  the  least  compen- 
sation, in  consequence  of  which  it  is  enabled  to  send  into  our  country 
nearly  all  the  common  goods  we  import. 

As  an  example  of  the  cheapness  of  Bohemian  labor,  it  maybe  stated 
that  the  cost  of  the  shop  labor  engaged  in  forming  from  the  molten 
glass  one  dozen  6-inch  flat  shades  for  electrical  purposes  will  not  exceed, 
exclusive  of  any  cost  for  cutting  off,  6  cents,  while  the  same  labor  in  an 
American  factory  will  cost  not  less  than  32  cents. 

Next  to  Austria  in  the  cheapness  of  its  labor  comes  Germany.  Here 
the  shop  labor  of  producing  one  dozen  10  inch  ring-top  dome  shades 
for  lamps  would  cost  about  22  cents,  as  against  a  cost  of  66  cents  in  fac- 
tories of  the  United  States. 

And  as  the  foreigners  have  an  advantage  over  American  houses  in 
the  manipulation  of  the  molten  glass,  so  they  have  an  advantage  in 
their  raw  materials  in  the  fact  that  their  labor  of  handling  them  costs 
less. 

To  present  a  more  definite  idea  of  the  disadvantage  against  which 
American  workmen  and  American  manufacturers  are  obliged  to  con- 
tend in  the  production  of  articles  of  flint  glass,  we  present  the  follow- 
ing table,  showing  the  cost  of  American  goods  and  the  importer's 
prices  for  competing  goods,  with  the  probable  labor  cost  of  foreign 
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goods  based  upon  the  positive  statement  that  the  foreign-labor  cost 
per  dozen  of  6- inch  flat  shades  is  6  cents: 


Fame  of  article: 


Lamp  ehimnejtt. 


No.  3  student 

7-inch  ga« 

No.  3  Mot-hring  argand  . 

9-inch  duplex 

KowSdaai 

No.  2  Bochester 


Shades  and  globes. 


6-inoh  flat  shade,  opal 

7-inch  flat  shade,  opal 

8-inch  flat  shade,  opal 

10-inch  flat  shade,  opal 

6-inch  crimp  shade,  opal 

7-inch  crimp  shade,  opal 

8-inch  crimp  shade,  opal 

10-inch  crimp  shade,  opal 

8-inch  W.B.  crimp  shade,  opal 

7-inch  W.  B.  orim  p  shade,  opal 

8-inch  W.  B.  crimp  shade,  opal 

74-inch  squat  glooe.  opal 1.19 


I  Importer's 
Home      prices  in 
labor  '  New  York 
cost,      per  dozen 
pieces. 


7#-inch  squat  globe,  crystal. 

7  inch  dame  ahade,  opal 

7|-inoh  cone  shade,  opal 

71  inch  pan  shade,  opal 

7*  inch  Dell  shade,  opal 

Electric  pan 

Electric  bell 

Electric  tulip 

10-inch  cone  ahade,  ring  top  . 
10-inch  dome  shade,  ring  top. 
10-inch  dome  shade,  wide  top 
8-inch  duplex  globes,  opal ... 


1.19  I 
1.02  . 

.93  | 

.88 

.93 

.57 

.57 

.57 
1.40 
1.50 
1.62 
1.75 


$0.23 
.24 
.28 
.31 
.81 
.81 


.44 

.49 
.58 
.58 
.48 
.49 
.52 
.80 
.44 
.62 
.57 
.89 
.89 
.84 
.76 
.70 
.75 
.45 
.45 
.45 
1.00 
1.00 
1.16 
1.19 


Foreign 
labor 


The  wide  difference  between  the  cost  of  foreign  and  domestic  labor 
indicated  by  the  foregoing  statement  shows  that,  whether  protection  is 
to  be  the  object  or  the  incident  of  the  tariff  bill  about  to  be  formulated, 
the  flint-glass  industry  is  entitled  to  more  protection  than  has  as  yet 
been  accorded  to  it. 

The  duties  to  be  imposed  should  Jt>e  specific  wherever  it  is  possible  to 
impose  specific  duties,  and  they  should  be  compound  where  it  is  not 
possible  to  impose  duties  wholly  specific,  because  experience  has  taught 
that  under  ad  valorem  rates  the  importers  have  always  found  some  way 
of  underselling  domestic  producers  in  the  American  markets. 

Flint  glassware  varies  so  much  in  weight,  design,  finish,  and  value 
that  it  is  difficult  to  suggest  duties  that  will  cover  all  classes  of  ware 
without  doing  injustice  to  any  interest.  Still  we  venture  to  suggest 
that  the  following  schedule  would  give  satisfaction  to  the  flint-glass 
industry: 

GLASSWARE  SCHEDULE  SUGGESTED. 

Green  and  colored,  molded  or  pressed,  and  flint  and  lime  glass  bottles,  holding  more 
than  one  pint,  and  demijohns  and  carboys,  covered  or  uncovered,  whether  filled  or 
unfilled,  and  whether  their  contents  be  dutiable  or  free,  and  other  molded  or  pressed, 
green  and  colored,  and  flint  or  lime  or  bottle  glassware  not  specially  provided  for  in 
this  act,  one  cent  per  ponnd;  and  vials  holding  not  more  than  one  pint  and  not  less 
than  one-qnarter  of  a  pint,  one  and  one-half  cents  per  ponnd.  If  holding  less  than 
one-fourth  of  a  pint,  fifty  cents  per  gross. 

Articles  of  glassware,  crystal,  pressed,  stamped,  or  cast  in  mold  and  not  cut, 
etched,  engraved,  sand-blasted,  colored,  stained,  printed,  gilded,  painted  or  decorated, 
three  cents  per  pound. 

Articles  of  glassware,  crystal  or  opal,  blown,  with  or  without  a  mold,  not  out, 
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etched,  engraved,  sand-blasted,  colored,  stained,  printed,  gilded,  painted,  decorated, 
or  otherwise  ornamented,  except  blanks  for  catting,  six  cents  per  pound.  Blanks  for 
cutting,  made  with  or  without  a  mold,  ten  cents  per  pound. 

Articles  of  glassware,  blown,  with  or  without  a  mold,  if  cut,  etched,  engraved, 
sand-blasted,  colored,  stained,  printed,  gilded,  painted,  decorated,  or  otherwise 
ornamented,  ten  cents  per  pound  and  fifty  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

All  out,  etched,  engraved,  painted,  decorated,  or  otherwise  ornamented  glass  bot- 
tles, with  or  without  stoppers,  or  similar  vessels  of  glass,  ten  cents  per  pound  and 
fifty  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Articles  of  glassware,  blown,  with  or  without  a  mold,  including  all  drinking  glasses, 
made  with  stem  and  foot,  and  all  other  manufactures  of  glass,  or  of  which  glass 
shall  be  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this 
act,  ten  cents  per  pound  and  fifty  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

These  figures  show  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  flint  and 
lime  glass  industry  to  have  a  greater  rate  of  duty  upon  that  kind  of 
goods  than  was  ever  yet  given  it  by  any  tariff  bill. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  You  claim  the  duty  under  the  so-called  McKinley  bill 
was  not  high  enough  to  protect  the  interest  you  representf 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  I  do. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  In  connection  with  your  statement  you  have  made  some 
statistics  as  to  the  rate  of  duty  t 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Which  you  will  file  with  that  statement f 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dolliyer.  According  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  Agord,  it  seems 
even  the  McKinley  rate  has  failed  to  be  sufficient.  Mr.  Agord  asked 
the  restoration  of  the  McKinley  rate,  but  he  said,  if  I  understood  it, 
that  if  the  manufacturer  paid  nothing  in  this  country  we  could  not 
compete  with  those  people — that  is,  if  they  got  their  labor  for  nothing. 

Mr.  Smith.  Well,  our  request  for  a  higher  rate  of  duty  is  upon  a  dif- 
ferent class  of  wares,  which  are  used  for  parlor  lamps — used  for  illumi- 
nants  of  any  kind,  such  as  lamp  chimneys  and  thin-blown  glassware 
generally. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  You  simply  ask  for  the  restoration  of  the  duty  under 
the  McKinley  law  t 

Mr.  Smith.  And  that  it  be  made  specific  instead  of  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  About  its  equivalent t 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Russell.  In  the  statistics  which  I  have  here,  which  are  official, 
it  would  seem  the  importations  of  both,  in  quantity  and  quality,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  were  larger  in  1893  than  they  have  been  in  1895 
and  1896.  How  do  you  account  for  that  in  the  particular  cases  to  which 
you  just  referred? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  the  value  of  imported  flint  and  lime  glassware — 
I  quote  from  the  statistical  abstract  of  1895 — and  I  think  the  abstract 
shows  for  that  year  the  imports  of  flint  and  lime  glassware  were  greater 
than  for  any  preceding  year. 

Mr.  Russell.  Take  this  item  of  bottles  and  vials  of  flint  and  lime 
glass,  etc.,  one  pint,  the  quantity  of  pounds  is  given  for  1893  at 
2,242,470,  and  in  value  $36,613.70;  and  in  1896  it  is  given  at  1,154,511 
pounds,  and  in  value  a  reduction  of  almost  two-thirds. 

Mr.  Smith.  Well,  I  want  to  say  of  the  reports  generally  that  they 
either  indicate  gross  errors  on  the  part  of  those  who  compile  them  or 
they  indicate  that  the  schedules  have  not  been  clearly  understood  by 
the  inspectors.  Now,  for  example,  you  will  find  both  in  the  reports  for 
1895  and  1896  porcelain  or  opal  glassware  is  entered  at  less  than  $3,000 
in  each  year.  I  personally  know  of  one  manufacturing  house  in  my 
neighborhood  which  in  the  year  1895  imported  $18,000  worth  of  opal  or 
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porcelain  glassware,  and  last  year  tiiey  imported  $15,000  worth  of  the 
same  kind  of  glassware.  Now,  there  are  some  things  about  the  report 
I  confess  I  can  not  comprehend,  and  that  is  one  particular  item.  How 
the  value  of  porcelain  and  opal  glassware  can  be  entered  at  $3,000  in 
each  of  both  years,  when  one  manufacturing  house — a  manufacturing 
house,  not  an  importing  house — brought  over  from  $15,000  to  $18,000 
worth,  I  do  not  know,  and  I  think  that  the  gentleman  who  will  follow 
me  in  connection  with  the  cut  glassware  will  show  that  there  is  some 
mistake  in  the  reported  value  of  imports  in  cut  glassware. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Then  our  so  called  official  reports  are  not  reliable! 

Mr.  Smith.  I  was  thinking  they  either  iudicated  they  are  not  reliable 
or  that  the  clause  has  not  been  understood. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  think  the  difficulty  arises  probably  from  the  fact  that 
you  have  figures  on  that  in  the  aggregate,  while  in  these  reports  they 
have  divided  them  up  into  separate  items t 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  the  way  we  have  figured  it. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  And,  furthermore,  there  is  some  little  difference,  it 
seems  to  me,  if  I  heard  you  aright,  in  your  classification  from  the 
classification  in  either  of  the  preceding  bills  t 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  There  can  be  no  question  about  the  fact  there  is  a 
depreciation  in  the  business  and  labor  as  well  as  manufacturing  under 
existing  conditions  t 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  positive. 

Mr.  Russell.  And  you,  from  your  practical  knowledge,  think  there 
is  no  doubt  about  the  increase  in  the  importations  t 

Mr.  Smith.  There  is  not  a  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  importations 
have  increased. 

Mr.  Russell.  The  figures  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding! 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McMillin.  Do  you  undertake  to  say  the  Treasury  report  is  false 
in  that  regard  t 

Mr.  Smith.  I  undertake  to  say  upon  that  particular  item  of  porce- 
lain or  opal  glassware  that  the  Treasury  report  is  not  reliable,  or  those 
who  reported  the  glassware  did  not  understand  it.  Now,  either  one  of 
the  two  things  stand  out  clear. 

Mr.  McMillin.  I  have  been  examining  for  a  good  while  these  things 
and  I  have  never  had  occasion  to  come  to  the  conclusion  they  were 
falsely  made  by  any  Treasury  Department  official  as  to  importations. 

The  Chairman.  These  articles  which  under  the  act  of  1893  were 
imported  under  one  classification  have  been  under  the  act  of  1894  put 
into  the  basket  clause,  whereby  they  got  a  lower  rate  of  duty. 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  probable. 

The  Chairman.  When  the  basket  clause  of  any  schedule  places  a 
lower  duty,  the  attempt  of  the  importer  is  to  change  the  classification 
to  get  it  in  under  the  basket  clause  with  the  lower  rate  of  duty.  If 
you  will  note  the  basket  clause,  the  importations  have  arisen  to 
$1,172,360.  That  shows  these  articles  by  some  classification  of  the 
appraisers  have  been  forced  into  the  basket  clause  and  got  in  at  a 
lower  rate  of  duty. 

Mr.  Smith.  We  can  say  we  do  not  know  a  great  deal  about  figures, 
but  we  do  know  that  American  workmen  have  been  kept  in  idleness  in 
this  country  while  their  employers  have  imported  foreign  goods. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  probably  no  difficulty  about  the  official 
statistics.  It  is  because  the  items  or  classification  under  which  they 
have  been  imported  have  beeu  changed,  and  I  can  very  readily  see 
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just  how  it  has  come  about;  the  basket  clause  having  a  lower  duty,  the 
importers  have  forced  other  articles  into  the  basket  clause,  and  that  is 
where  the  great  increase  is. 

Mr.  Smith.  That  would  seem  to  indicate  the  necessity  for  a  specific 
rather  than  for  an  ad  valorem  rate. 

Mr.  Steele.  These  goods  have  been  sold  at  ruinously  low  prices  in 
the  last  two  years,  below  the  cost  of  manufacture! 

Mr.  Smith.  In  our  country! 

Mr.  Steele.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Smith.  Oh,  yes,  sir;  they  have  been  sold  as  low  as  our  labor 
cost  alone. 

The  Chairman.  In  paragraph  88  of  glassware,  after  having  specified 
a  large  number  of  items,  that  is  where  the  increase  has  taken  placet 

Mr.  Steele.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  workmen  have  been  on  t  of  employ- 
ment and  the  manufacturers  have  sold  goods  very  much  below  the  cost 
of  manufacture  for  the  last  two  years! 

Mr.  Smith.  There  is  no  question  about  that. 

Mr.  McMillin.  Figured  down  to  ad  valorem  duties,  what  does  your 
rate  average! 

Mr.  Smith.  Well,  we  have  two  or  three  changes  in  classification  here, 
and  I  want  to  be  frank  with  the  committee  and  say  we  ask  on  "articles 
of  glassware,  crystal  or  opal,  blown,  with  or  without  a  mold,  not  cut, 
etched,  engraved,  sand  blasted,  colored,  stained,  printed,  gilded, 
painted,  decorated,  or  otherwise  ornamented,  except  blanks  for  cutting, 
6  cents  per  pound." 

Mr.  McMillin.  What  would  that  be  ad  valorem! 

Mr.  Smith.  I  want  to  state  frankly,  it  will  approximate  95  per  cent, 
and  that  particular  item  is  intended  to  cover  goods  of  this  description 
from  which  the  American  manufacturers  suffer  most.  I  have  already 
indicated  the  labor  cost  upon  this  class  of  foreign  goods  is  only  about 
one-fifth  of  the  labor  cost  of  this  country. 

Mr.  McMillin.  I  see  the  importations  under  that  last  year  amounted 
to  $526,000  and  something  in  value,  and  that  is  on  the  ratio  of  a  duty 
of  40  per  cent! 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir.  These  are  entered  here  and  should  have  been 
entered  as  opal  or  porcelain  glassware. 

Mr.  McMillin.  What  is  the  lowest  rate  of  duty  you  ask!  Is  95  the 
highest! 

Mr.  Smith.  Ninety-five  is  the  highest. 

Mr.  McMillin.  What  would  be  your  lowest  rate! 

Mr.  Smith.  Our  lowest  rate  would  run  about  55  per  cent. 

Mr.  McMillin.  You  think  the  scale  should  be  from  55  to  95  percent! 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  On  what  class  of  articles  do  you  ask  a  duty  of  95  per 
cent! 

Mr.  Smith.  On  plain  blown  articles,  opal  and  porcelain  and  thin  blown 
chimneys  of  this  description  [exhibiting].  This  article  is  laid  down  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  duty  paid,  at  40  cents  per  dozen,  and  our  labor 
cost  alone  is  50  cents. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  What  do  you  call  that! 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  a  thin  blown  cordial  glass;  that  is  the  technical 
name  in  the  trade.  We  have  six  or  eight  very  large  houses  eugaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  this  class  of  wares.  They  have  a  capital  invested 
of  perhaps  $700,000.  I  want  to  suggest  that  while  our  rate  may  appear 
to  be  a  very  exorbitant  one  upon  this  class  of  goods,  yet  experience 
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has  shown  us  it  is  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  continue  making 
them  in  this  country  and  give  employment  to  our  American  workmen. 

Mr.  McMillin.  Porcelain  lamp  shades  and  goods  of  that  kind  are  in 
very  extensive  and  general  use  in  the  United  States,  almost  in  every 
household  t 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  Bir;  and  I  know  that  there  has  always  existed  some 
fear  in  various  localities  that  an  increase  of  duties  upon  some  goods 
would  tend  to  increase  the  cost  of  the  ware  to  the  consumer.  Our  expe- 
rience has  shown  us  that  in  this  glass  industry  that  is  not  true. 

Mr.  MoMillin.  If  it  does  not  increase  the  cost  at  which  the  articles 
sell,  how  can  it  benefit  you  in  your  sales t 

Mr.  Smith.  We  are  not  talking  about  the  sales  of  the  goods.  We 
are  seeking  work  for  American  workmen. 

Mr.  McMillin.  Yes;  but  you  say  that  the  present  rate  at  which  the 
duty  is  made  it  does  not  even  pay  the  labor  cost.  Now,  if  the  price  of 
the  article  is  not  raised  by  this  imposition  of  duty,  how  would  it  benefit 
your  labor  t 

Mr.  Smith.  It  would  out  down  the  middleman's  profit  on  the  goods, 
and  the  consumer  could  get  the  goods  at  about  the  same  prices. 

Mr.  McMillin.  Will  you  explain  how  your  increase  of  duty  will  cut 
the  middleman  and  not  affect  the  consumer  f 

Mr.  Smith.  I  propose  to  undertake  to  show  it. 

Mr.  MoMillin.  I  will  bfe  glad  to  hear  it. 

Mr.  Smith.  Now,  there  is  a  class  of  goods  which  for  a  long  time  were 
imported  entirely. 

Mr.  Johnson.  State  what  class  of  goods  they  are. 

Mr.  Smith.  This  is  a  thin  blown  tumbler,  which  would  come  under 
the  paragraph  I  have  just  read. 

Mr.  Johnson.  What  is  it  ordinarily  used  fort 

Mr.  Smith.  It  is  used  for  whisky.    This  thin  blown — r 

Mr.  Johnson.  What  is  that  small  goblet  used  forf 

Mr.  Smith.  Here  is  a  cordial  glass 

Mr.  Johnson.  What  is  it  used  fort 

Mr.  Smith.  For  brandy. 

Mr.  McMillin.  They  are  also  blown  in  different  sizes  for  tableware. 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Johnson.  This  expensive  class  of  goods  then,  on  which  you  ask 
a  duly  of  95  per  ceut,.is  used  mostly  to  hold  whisky,  brandy,  wine,  and 
things  of  that  kind! 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  except  these  shades.  I  was  going  to  state,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  glasses  of  this  description  for  years  were  imported  into 
this  country  in  immense  quantities.  The  workmen  made  volunteer 
concessions  repeatedly.  They  asked  an  increased  protection  and  did 
not  get  what  they  asked  for,  and  finally  they  cut  their  wages  fully  20 
per  cent  After  they  cut  their  wages  down,  I  think  the  foreign  goods 
were  kept  out,  and  since  they  have  been  excluded  those  goods  have 
been  reduced  from  25  cents  a  dozen  down  to  15  and  16  cents  a  dozen. 

Mr.  Evans.  By  reason  of  home  competition  t 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tawne t.  To  what  class  of  goods  do  you  refer ;  to  whisky  glasses  t 

Mr.  Smith.  There  are  glasses  tumbler  size,  glasses  champagne  size, 
glasses  cordial  size,  etc. 

Mr.  Wheeleb.  I  understand  these  are  60  per  cent  nowt 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir;  those  are  40  per  cent. 

Mr.  Wheeleb.  Under  the  McKinley  bill  they  were  60  per  centt 
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Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Can  you  state  how  the  cost  of  these  porcelain  shades 
to  the  consumers  now  compares  with  the  cost  under  the  McKinley  act! 

Mr.  Smith.  I  should  have  stated  that,  and  I  am  much  obliged  to  you 
for  the  suggestion.  Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  McKinley  bill  and 
after  the  passage  of  the  McKinley  bill  those  goods  sold  for  40  cents  to 
the  real  consumer  by  the  single  piece,  and  the  day  before  yesterday  I 
went  into  a  store  and  found  they  were  still  selling  them  to  the  real  con- 
sumer at  40  cents  apiece. 

Mr.  Tawney.  So  the  reduction  of  the  duty  has  not  reduced  the  cost 
to  the  consumer! 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir;  not  a  cent. 

Mr.  MoMillin.  How  has  it  hurt  your  business  then! 

Mr.  Smith.  It  has  hurt  our  business  in  excluding  American  workmen 
from  employment. 

Mr.  McMillin.  If  the  price  is  the  same  how  has  that  occurred! 

Mr.  Tawney.  You  spoke  of  the  price  to  the  actual  consumer. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  mean  to  the  real  consumer,  those  who  buy  the  shades 
for  actual  use. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  That  is,  at  retail  prices. 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  retail  price  is  40  cents. 

Mr.  Tawney.  And  you  do  not  sell  to  the  retail  trade! 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  In  what  city  did  you  find  that! 

Mr.  Smith.  In  the  city  of  Pittsburg,  surrounded  by  factories  making 
that  class  of  goods. 

Mr.  Steele.  What  do  the  workmen  get! 

Mr.  Smith.  The  labor  of  making  this  article  in  Germany 

Mr.  Tawney.  State  what  article  it  is! 

Mr.  Smith.  It  is  a  10-inch  ring-top  porcelain  shade  used  to  put  over 
lamps.  The  German  cost  to  produce  1  dozen  pieces  of  these  shades 
would  be  22  cents,  while  the  American  cost  would  be  66  cents. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Three  times  as  much! 

Mr.  Smith.  While  in  Bohemia  the  cost  is  one-fifth  of  what  our  Ameri- 
can cost  is. 

Mr.  Wheeleb.  And  you  say  that  sells  for  40  cents — what  does  it  cost 
to  import  it! 

Mr.  Smith.  I  will  give  you  the  figures.  This  style  of  goods  will  cost 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  duty  paid,  $1.15  per  dozen. 

Mr.  McMillin.  And  those  retail  at  40  cents  a  piece! 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wheeleb.  In  other  words,  they  cost  about  9  cents  and  retail 
at  40! 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McMillin.  Is  there  any  trust  in  them! 

Mr.  Smith.  There  is  no  trust  in  this  country — whether  there  is  a 
trust  abroad  among  the  importers  I  can  not  tell. 

Mr.  Wheeleb.  Is  that  the  average  price  at  which  they  retail,  or  is 
this  one  price  exceptional! 

Mr.  Smith.  No  ;  that  is  the  usual  price.  Here  is  an  imported  student- 
lamp  chimney  which  for  ten  years  has  been  selling  for  10  cents,  and  yet 
they  are  imported  in  New  York,  duty  paid,  at  17|  cents  a  dozen. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  And  there  has  been  no  reduction  in  price  since  the 
Wilson  bill  was  substituted  for  the  law  of  1890! 

Mr.  Smith.  Not  a  cent. 
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Mr.  Steele.  What  is  the  cost  of  producing  that  chimney  there! 

Mr.  Smith.  The  labor  cost  alone  is  22  cents,  and  the  total  cost  of 
production  about  30  cents. 

Mr.  McMillin.  What  would  be  the  equivalent  ad  valorem  rate  on 
that  lamp  chimney! 

Mr.  Smith.  It  would  reach  about  125  per  cent. 

Mr.  McMillin.  And  you  ask  about  125  per  cent  on  that! 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McMillin.  And  this  lamp  chimney  is  in  very  general  use  in 
the  United  States  and  has  been  for  many  years! 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  it  has  been  in  general  use. 

Mr.  McMillin.  Did  you  state  what  the  cost  was  abroad  and  here! 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  can  give  you  the  Hamburg  price.  The 
Hamburg  price  for  the  chimney  is  12  cents  a  dozen. 

Mr.  McMillin.  What  is  it  here! 

Mr.  Smith.  Here  the  labor  cost  of  production  is  about  22  to  23  cents. 

Mr.  Dolliveb.  What  is  the  factory  price! 

Mr.  Smith.  The  factory  price  would  be  about  32  or  33  cents,  and  the 
full  cost  of  producing  it  in  a  domestic  house  would  be  about  30  cents. 

Mr.  Dolliveb.  And  you  can  get  a  chimney  of  this  kind  for  10  cents! 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr  Payne.  So  that  the  cost  here  is  somewhat  over  200  per  cent  more 
than  it  is  abroad! 

Mr.  Smith.  Do  you  refer  to  the  cost  of  the  imported  article  here! 

Mr.  Payne.  It  costs  to  produce  here  some  200  per  cent  more  than  it 
does  abroad! 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  When  did  we  commence  making  chimneys  of  that 
kind  in  this  country!    Were  any  made  prior  to  the  McKinley  act! 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  there  were  some  made  prior.  They  undertook 
to  make  some  prior  to  the  McKinley  law,  and  occasionally  they  would 
make  one  or  two  days'  work  of  them  to  supply  the  local  trade. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Was  it  a  successful  branch  of  the  trade — the  making 
of  that  argand  chimney! 

Mr.  Smith.  I  did  not  quite  catch  your  question. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  mean  in  this  country! 

Mr.  Payne.  They  have  been  able  to  make  that  chimney  for  fifteen 
or  twenty  years. 

Mr.  Evans.  But  could  they  make  it  successfully! 

Mr.  Smith.  Oh,  no;  they  have  never  been  able  to  make  that  success- 
fully in  a  commercial  way. 
,  Mr.  Wheeler.  What  was  the  duty  prior  to  the  McKinley  act! 

Mr.  Smith.  Forty-five  per  cent. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  It  was  60  per  cent  under  the  act  of  1890! 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Evans.  I  want  to  ask  you  if  the  lamp  chimney  of  which  you 
have  just  spoken  was  made  successfully  commercially  in  the  United 
States  during  the  operation  of  the  McKinley  law! 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Evans.  Not  even  then! 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir;  not  even  then.  Our  position  is,  upon  this  entire 
class  of  goods,  that  the  American  manufacturers  have  never  had  enough 
protection. 

Mr.  Dolliveb.  And  you  want  to  go  bevond  the  60  per  cent  of  the 
act  of  1890! 
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Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  air.  We  want  you  to  give  the  American  workman  an 
opportunity  to  make  all  the  goods  he  can  possibly  make.  That  is  our 
position. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Yon  have  all  the  facilities  here  for  manufacturing  that 
they  have  abroad! 

Mr.  Smith.  We  have  all  the  facilities  for  making  glass  here  against 
the  world. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  And  have  as  good  sandf 

Mr.  Smith.  We  have  superior  sand. 

Mr.  McMillin.  And  you  have  also  natural  gas  in  some  localities! 

Mr.  Smith.  In  most  localities  where  those  goods  are  made  we  have 
not  the  natural  gas. 

Mr.  McMillin.  Has  the  natural  gas  given  out  as  a  factor  for  manu- 
facturing in  Pittsburg! 

Mr.  Smith.  Practically. 

Mr.  McMillin.  I  knew  it  was  used. 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes?  sir.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  conclude 
so  as  to  give  others  a  chance,  and  I  will  close  by  saying  we  feel  upon 
this  class  of  goods  we  have  shown  the  absolute  necessity  for  a  higher 
rate  of  protection,  and  a  specific  rate  at  that,  in  order  to  give  the 
American  workmen  an  opportunity  for  employment. 

Mr.  Tawney.*  Are  you  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  glass! 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir;  I  am  a  workman. 

Mr.  Tawney.  You  represent  the  workmen t 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir.    I  am  a  glass  worker;  that  is  my  trade. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  I  understand  the  important  feature  in  making  glass- 
ware is  fuel! 

Mr.  Smith.  The  fuel  is  a  fairly  important  item. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  That  is  the  largest  in  bulk! 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  What  is! 

Mr.  Smith.  If  it  was  flint  glass  or  lead  glass,  lead  would  be  the  most 
important  factor,  although  fuel  is  a  very  material  item. 

Mr.  Evans.  Not  more  so  than  labor! 

Mr.  Smith.  Oh,  no;  labor  is  the  most  important 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  per  cent  of  the  whole  industry  is  labor! 

Mr.  Smith.  It  will  run  from  70  to  85  per  cent 

Mr.  McMillin.  What  do  you  embrace  in  that! 

Mr.  Smith.  I  embrace  shop  labor,  all  unskilled  labor  employed  around 
the  factory,  the  labor  employed  in  packing,  the  labor  employed  in  cut- 
ting these  articles  off  [illustrating],  grinding,  and  smoothing  them  up. 
I  do  not  include  the  office  expenses. 

Mr.  Payne.  The  cost  of  your  raw  material  is  pretty  much  all  labor, 
is  it  not! 

Mr.  Smith.  Labor  certainly  enters  into  the  raw  material,  but  I  have 
not  made  that  a  part  of  our  estimate  of  the  proportionate  cost  of  the 
goods  as  labor. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Have  the  glass  workers  an  organization! 

Mr.  Smith.  We  have  an  organization,  sir. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Do  you  appear  here  as  their  representative! 

Mr.  Smith.  I  appear  here  as  the  representative  of  the  American  Flint- 
Glass  Workers  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  I  recall  that  in  1883  the  labor  was  90  per  cent  of  the 
whole  cost;  it  seems  to  be  less  now. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  do  not  recall  that  contention  was  ever  made.    Upon 
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articles  of  this  description  the  labor  would  run  nearly  90  per  cent 
[referring  to  thin-blown  tumblers]. 

Mr.  Patios.  What  percentage  does  your  organization  cover  of  glass 
produced  in  America  1 

Mr.  Smith.  The  glass  produced  in  America! 

Mr.  Payne.  Yes,  sir.  What  percentage  of  the  workmen  does  your 
organization  include t 

Mr.  Smith.  We  cover  about  between  8,000  and  9,000  skilled  workmen. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  percentage  of  all  are  skilled  workmen! 

Mr.  Smith.  Of  the  total  labor  employed  it  is  a  little  less  than  one- 
third. 

Mr.  MoMillin.  You  have  said,  I  believe,  that  there  was  no  trust  in 
the  formation  of  this  porcelain  ware;  is  there  in  any  part  of  the  glass 
schedule! 

Mr.  Smith.  I  am  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  any  trust  in  any  part 
of  the  glass  industry. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Unless  it  be  among  the  importers! 

Mr.  Smith.  Unless  it  be  among  the  importers. 

Mr.  McMillin.  And  are  you  aware  of  any  there! 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir. 


THE  CUT-GIiASS  INDUSTRY. 

(Paragraph  90.) 

8TATEMEHT  OF  MB.  WILLIAM  F.  DOBFLDTGEB,  OF  HEW  YORK, 
BEPBESXHTDra  THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  CUT-GLASS  MAJTUFAC- 
TUBEBS. 

Friday,  January  0, 1897. 
Mr.  Dorfltnger  said:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  commit- 
tee, I  represent  the  Association  of  Cat-Glass  Manufacturers,  and  I  will 
confine  my  argument  to  the  reading  of  a  short  petition  which  I  propose 
to  leave  with  yon: 

COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS: 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Cat  Glass  Manufacturers'  Association  at  the  Astor  House,  New 
York,  on  January  5, 1897,  it  was  resolved  to  submit  the  following  request  for  your 
consideration  in  preparing  a  new  tariff  bill : 

This  association  specially  commends  the  Axing  of  specific  duties  instead  of  ad 
valorem  for  many  well-known  reasons  with  which  your  committee  is  familiar,  and 
it  asks  that  the  duty  on  what  is  called  "blanks/'  or  glass  blown  in  shapes,  plain, 
but  for  cutting,  be  fixed  at  10  cents  per  pound.  That  on  cut  goods  the  duty  be 
fixed  at  10  cents  per  pound  and  50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Owing  to  the  enormous  difference  paid  in  wages  between  this  country  and  Franoe 
and  Germany,  and  particularly  Bohemia,  and  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  raw  mate- 
rial cornea  largely  from  Europe,  a  high  tariff  is  necessary  to  protect  the  industry  and 
employ  the  labor  now  depending  on  such  industry  in  this  country. 

In  the  United  States  the  average  journeyman  glass  cutter  earns  $18  per  week ;  the 
same  man  in  England  would  get  $8  per  week ;  in  Belgium  $5,  and  in  parts  of  Germany 
and  Bohemia  much  less  than  in  Belgium. 

In  the  blowing  of  glass  the  factory  is  divided  into  shops— a  shop  usually  consists 
of  5  persons,  3  men  and  2  boys.  On  the  basis  of  the  running  of  a  shop  in  tbe  United 
8tates,  on  the  grade  of  glass  that  is  made  for  cutting,  the  average  wage  in  $15  per 
day  for  the  shop.  In  England  the  same  shop  earns  $7.50  per  day;  in  Belgium  $8.20, 
and  in  Bohemia  still  less. 

In  this  country,  glass  cutters  and  glass  blowers  are  skilled  mechanics  enjoying 
journeyman's  wages  only  after  a  long  apprenticeship. 

There  are  about  fifteen  principal  factories  manufacturing  out  glass,  and  as  far  as 
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we  can  determine,  there  are  employed  in  these  factories  about  2-,000  hands,  and  the 
annual  product  is,  under  normal  conditions,  about  $2,000,000. 

Fine  out  glass  is  a  luxury — it  is  purchased  by  the  rich  and  refined  and  should  be 
amply  protected. 

We  would  call  the  attention  of  your  committee  to  the  great  abuses  existing  in  our 
trade  by  reason  of  resident  agents  in  this  country.  Factories  in  France,  Germany, 
and  Belgium  have  their  agents  here,  to  whom  the  goods  are  consigned,  and  who  sell 
them,  delivered  here,  in  our  money.  There  is  no  telling  what  the  goods  cost  and  no 
way  of  getting  at  the  bottom  price  from  the  factories.  Goods  are  brought  here  and 
sold  at  a  price  always  below  the  price  that  American  manufacturers  can  sell  for. 

Goods  made  here  that  are  desirable  and  quiok  selling  are  sent  to  the  other  side  and 
copied  and  brought  in  here  at  a  lower  price. 

And,  by  the  way,  the  only  set  of  table  service  I  have  seen  on  Pennsyl- 
vania avenue  is  represented  by  this  sample.  It  is  made  at  Yal  St. 
Lambert,  Belgium,  and  made  after  a  pattern  gotten  up  by  the  Libbey 
Glass  Company,  of  Toledo.  The  price  of  this  finger  bowl  at  the  Libbey 
works  is  $16.50  a  dozen,  and  the  foreign  price  of  this  finger  bowl  laid 
down  in  Washington  is  $12. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  it  imported  from? 

Mr.  Dorflinger.  From  Belgium. 

Some  means  should  be  devised  by  which  the  duties  should  be  fully  paid  on  what- 
ever basis  it  may  be  put.  We  have  to  compete  not  only  with  the  low  cost,  by  the 
pauper  labor  of  Europe,  but,  as  many  believe,  with  systematic  undervaluation. 
Specific  duties  as  far  as  practicable  would  obviate  this. 

Wm.  F.  Dorflinger, 
Of  C.  Dorflinger  f  Son*,  New  York, 

J.  D.  Robinson, 
Of  Ubbey  Glass  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio, 

Committee. 

Mr.  Dolliyer.  On  what  basis  do  you  make  the  duty  specific? 

Mr.  Dorflinger.  By  the  pound,  and  that  is  the  only  way  we  can 
think  of. 

Mr.  Tawnby.  To  what  extent  is  cut  glass  imported  into  this  country 
from  France! 

Mr.  Dorflinger.  Very  largely,  but  in  the  lower  grades.  The 
Baccarat  Glass  Company,  the  largest  concern  in  the  world,  sends  a 
great  deal  of  glass  to  thi£  country. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Where  is  it  located? 

Mr.  Dorflinger.  At  Baccarat;  in  France. 

Mr.  Payne.  The  value  of  the  cut  glass  depends  very  largely  upon 
the  amount  of  work  upon  it? 

Mr.  Dorflinger.  Yes,  sir;  on  the  amount  of  labor. 

Mr.  Payne.  Would  a  pound  duty  represent  fairly  the  value  of  the 
cut  glass? 

Mr.  Dorflinger.  No;  we  want  a  specific  duty  on  the  blanks,  the 
plain  glass  for  cutting.  For  the  last  two  or  three  years  a  great  deal  ot 
that  has  been  imported. 

Mr.  Payne.  How  much  do  you  ask  for  that? 

Mr.  Dorflinger.  Ten  cents  per  pound. 

Mr.  Payne.  On  the  plain  glass  10  cents  per  pound  will  be  how  much 
ad  valorem? 

Mr.  Dorflinger.  We  figure  from  40  to  60  per  cent,  according  to  the 
weight  of  the  article. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  You  ask  an  additional  ad  valorem  duty  on  cut  glass? 

Mr.  Dorflinger.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  How  much? 

Mr.  Dorflinger.  Fifty  per  cent  and  the  same  price  per  pound. 
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Mr.  McMillin.  That  would  aggregate  in  ad  valorem  duties  how 
much? 

Mr.  Dorflinger.  From  50  to  60  per  cent. 

Mr.  McMillin.  You  give  50  per  cent  directly  and  the  other  10  cents 
would  amount  to  what  of  that  class  of  glass f 

Mr.  Dorflinger.  It  would  be  about  10  per  cent. 

Mr.  McMillin.  Making  in  all  about  60  per  cent! 

Mr.  Dorflinger.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dolliver.  What  is  the  present  rate  on  glass  shapes  ready  for 
cutting! 

Mr.  Dorflinger.  Forty-five  per  cent. 

Mr.  Evans.  What  is  the  average  value  of  cut  glass  shapes  for  cut- 
ting per  pound? 

Mr.  Dorflinger.  It  runs  from  30  cents,  the  minimum,  to  say  75 
cents  per  pound,  according  to  the  article.  Stem  ware,  ware  of  that 
kind  [picking  up  a  glass],  is  sold  by  the  dozen  here  by  specific  weight, 
and  will  probably  go  from  70  to  75  cents  per  pound. 

Mr.  Evans.  Ten  cents  per  pound  would  not  be  a  very  high  duty  on 
that  sort  of  glass? 

Mr.  Dorflinger.  No,  sir;  it  would  not. 

Mr.  Dolliver.  You  think  it  would  be  adequate,  however? 

Mr.  Dorflinger.  We  would  have  to  get  along  with  it.  We  do  not 
want  to  ask  too  much. 

Mr.  McMillin.  What  proportion  of  goods  is  broughfinto  this  coun- 
try of  that  which  is  consumed  of  the  grades  of  which  you  have  been 
speaking? 

Mr.  Dorflinger.  I  could  not  say.  I  do  not  know  any  way  of  get- 
ting at  it.  As  Mr.  Smith  stated,  there  is  hardly  any  way  of  getting  at 
the  importation  of  cut  glass,  because  there  are  so  many  kinds  covered 
in  one  paragraph. 

Mr.  McMillin.  I  see  in  paragraph  90,  which  embraces  these  arti- 
cles, there  were  imported  a  little  over  a  half  a  million  dollars'  worth  in 
1896. 

Mr.  Dorflinger.  Well,  that  does  not  give  any  idea  of  it. 

Mr.  McMillin.  The  product  of  the  manufacturers  here,  I  believe  you 
stated,  was  about  $2,000,000  a  year? 

Mr.  Dorflinger.  Of  cut  glass;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Eussell.  I  wish  you  would  tell  us  why  that  does  not  give  us 
any  idea  of  the  amount  of  importations. 

Mr.  Dorflinger.  Because  we  know  some  concerns  have  imported 
enormously  of  those  goods,  of  a  cl&ss  of  ware  that  is  sent  here  by  one 
concern  from  Belgium.  About  four  years  ago  they  sent  one  of  their 
directors  here,  and  he  traveled  all  over  this  country,  and  the  manufac- 
turers showed  him  every  attention  and  gave  him  all  possible  informa- 
tion on  his  representation  that  he  would  not  use  it,  and  he  took  back 
with  him  about  a  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  samples,  and  the  following 
year  we  had  the  benefit  of  his  experience. 

Mr.  Russell.  Did  they  smuggle  them  in  or  undervalue  them? 

Mr.  Dorflinger.  The  cost  is  so  low  you  would  suppose  there  would 
be  no  reason  to  undervalue,  but  the  importers  themselves  say  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  undervaluation. 

Mr.  Dolliver.  Why  do  not  the  Treasury  reports  accurately  show 
the  amount  imported? 

Mr.  Dorflinger.  I  suppose  they  do  in  the  aggregate,  but  this  class 
of  ware,  cut  glass,  is  not  shown  by  itselt 
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Mr.  Dalzell.  It  is  included  in  two  or  three  paragraphs ! 

Mr.  Dorflinger.  Yes,  it  is  in  with  the  other  goods;  it  is  in  the  bas- 
ket clause  of  40  per  cent    It  was  60  per  cent  under  the  McEinley  bill. 

The  Chairman,  The  cut  glass  has  only  40  per  cent  duty  t 

Mr.  Dorflinger.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dolliter.  Is  this  cut  glass  imported  all  included  in  paragraph 
90  of  the  present  law! 

Mr.  Dorflinger.  I  could  not  state.  I  have  not  referred  to  that  at 
all,  but  I  would  be  very  glad  to  send  you  any  data  you  may  require; 
but  there  was  hardly  time  to  go  into  that.   - 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  understood  you  to  say  a  little  while  ago  that  the 
present  duty  was  35  per  cent! 

Mr.  Dorflinger.  No,  sir;  40  per  cent.  If  I  said  35  per  cent  it  was 
a  mistake.  It  was  45  per  cent  under  the  old  bill  and  60  per  cent  under 
the  McKinley  bill,  and  now  it  is  40  per  cent  under  the  Wilson  bilL 

STATEMENT  OF  OTHER  GLASS  REPRESENTATIVES  PRESENT  AT 

THE  HEARING. 

Having  heard  the  statements  made  by  Messrs  Smith  and  Dorflinger, 
and  not  desiring  to  unnecessarily  consume  the  time  of  the  committee, 
we  desire  to  indorse  their  statements. 

J.  D.  BOBINSON. 

James  Gillinder. 
Geo.  W.  Blair. 
D.  C.  Ripley. 
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(Paragraph  91.) 

STATEMENT  OP  MB.  P.  L.  B0DINE,  OF  PHILADELPHIA,  REPRE- 
SENTING MANUFACTURERS  OP  CYLINDER  GLASS. 

Friday,  January  8, 1897. 

Mr.  Bodine  said:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
appear  on  behalf  of  manufacturers  of  cylinder  window  glass,  unpol- 
ished, and  also  of  green  and  flint  bottle  glass.  They  are  allied  indus- 
tries, and  nearly  all  the  facts  apply  to  the  same  glass  with  the  exception 
of  a  difference  in  degree.  Cylinder  window  glass  is  a  higher  manufac- 
ture, and  a  higher  degree  of  skill  is  used  in  its  production,  and  the 
materials  are  somewhat  higher  in  their  character;  and  the  differences 
in  the  operation  consist  simply  after  the  glass  has  been  made,  of  work- 
ing one  into  a  cylinder  to  be  flattened  into  a  sheet,  or  blowing  the  glass 
in  a  mold  to  be  finished  with  the  lip  to  the  bottle.  As  we  have  some 
accurate  statistics  on  the  subject  of  cylinder  window  glassy  I  will  speak 
of  that  principally,  and  where  there  are  any  differences  m  regard  to 
the  bottle  glass  I  will  call  attention  thereto. 

The  present  duties  on  the  cylinder  window  glass  were  reduced  in 
1894  from  If  cents  per  pound  by  sizes  to  3}  cents,  under  the  old  law,  to, 
under  the  present  rates,  1  cent  per  pound  to  2£  cents,  an  average 
reduction  of  seven-tenths  of  a  cent  per  pound.  The  effect  of  this  re- 
duction has  been,  first,  to  reduce  the  wages  partly,  only  to  meet  the 
reduction;  to  reduce  the  amount  of  product;  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
revenue,  and  operating  furnaces  in  the  country  at  an  absolute  loss. 
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The  extreme  low  price  of  materials,  together  with  the  partial  reduction 
in  the  rate  of  wages,  have  enabled  the  manufacturers  to  hold  on  with 
hope  of  a  change.  Without  that  change  a  further  reduction  in  the 
wages  will  be  requisite,  and  it  will  be  doubtful,  as  the  whole  cost  of 
glass  is  wages,  if  it  can  be  continued  in  this  country  under  the  Ameri- 
can system  of  wages  if  the  Belgium  system  comes  in  competition  at 
about  one-third  our  rate. 

When  this  reduction  in  duty  was  made  the  price  of  glass  declined  by 
American  manufacturers  simply  selling  their  product  rather  than  be 
driven  out  of  business  and  waiting  to  see  how  we  could  adjust  our- 
selves. That  decline  reduced  the  imports  very  materially  and  itS  effect 
upon  the  manufacturers  was  that  more  than  half  of  them  in  the  United 
States  to-day  are  probably  bankrupt;  not  admittedly  so,  but  it  is  a  fact 
nevertheless.  As  soon  as  the  manufacturers  reached  that  condition  as 
a  result  of  the  first  year  under  the  Wilson  bill,  they  found  it  absolutely 
necessary,  for  them  to  ran  at  all,  that  they  should  advance  their  rates, 
and  they  tried  to  get  a  small  advance  while  hoping  that  better  things 
might  come.  As  soon  as  this  advance  was  made,  the  imports  increased — 
I  am  speaking  now  of  the  last  report  I  have  from  the  Bureau,  which 
gives  the  ten  months  of  1895  contrasted  with  the  ten  months  of  1896  up 
to  the  end  of  November— the  imports  increased  from  1895  at  the  period 
of  extreme  depression.  As  soon  as  the  prices  were  advanced  5  or  10 
cents  the  imports  were  increased  over  70  per  cent,  and  as  a  result  dur- 
ing 1896  a  considerable  portion  of  the  manufacturers  of  this  country 
have  been  shut  down  and  those  that  have  run  have  been  operated  but 
about  half  of  the  time. 

This  indicates  the  effect  of  the  law  of  1894  upon  the  cylinder  window- 
glass  interest  This  interest  is  one  natural  to  the  country.  In  more 
than  a  dozen  States  all  the  materials  necessary  for  its  manufacture  are 
accessible.  It  is  not  an  infant  industry.  They  are  manufacturing  in  a 
large  number  of  States.  They  have  a  capacity  greater  than  any  other 
country  in  the  world,  and  they  are  prepared  to  supply  all  the  glass  that 
can  be  used' in  this  country,  with  great  competition  between  the  manu- 
factories already  established.  They  not  only  have  the  capacity,  but 
they  have  their  organized  industry.  The  knowledge  of  the  industry  is 
thoroughly  understood  and  the  very  latest  and  the  very  best  methods 
of  the  world  have  been  adopted  in  the  principal  glass  factories  and 
nearly  all  the  factories  here,  and  there  is  no  reason  today  why  any  glass 
should  be  imported,  except  the  fact  that  American  wages  are  not  as 
low  and  can  not  be  brought  as  low  and  perhaps  it  is  not  desirable  they 
should  be  as  low  as  the  Belgians.  This  difference  in  wages  is  not 
confined  to  the  skilled  labor. 

While  this  is  a  large  proportion  of  our  cost,  varying  in  different  parts 
of  the  country  from  42  to  52  or  even  a  higher  per  cent,  that  variation  is 
largely  because  of  the  different  cost  of  fuel  in  different  States  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country.  In  Indiana  fuel  is  a  very  small  account.  In 
the  East  it  is  very  large,  so  that  throws  to  wages  a  larger  per  cent  of 
their  cost  than  it  would  in  the  East,  bat  taking  the  average,  45  to  50 
per  cent  throughout  the  country  is  the  proportion  of  skilled  labor. 
There  is  as  much  paid  for  labor  in  the  manufacture  of  glass  in  this 
country  that  is  unskilled  as  is  paid  for  the  skilled.  We  pay  at  the 
works — and  the  data  I  am  giving  are  taken  from  the  books,  and  every 
item  can  be  verified — we  pay  at  the  works  about  20  to  25  per  cent  for 
unskilled  labor  of  our  total  cost,  and  there  is  paid  in  the  digging  of  the 
sand,  mining  of  the  coal,  cutting  of  timber,  and  all  of  the  other  arti- 
cles they  use  as  much  more  for  unskilled  labor — I  am  calling  all  unskilled 
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that  are  not  highly  skilled  in  a  special  business— so  our  total  cost  for 
labor  in  making  glass  is  from  85  to  90  per  cent  of  it,  without  machinery, 
all  labor,  and  half  of  that  is  unskilled  labor. 

We  have  to  compete  with  the  Belgian  skilled  labor  with  wages  of 
about  a  mark  and  a  half  a  day,  as  compared  in  this  country  with  $1.50 
a  day.  There  is  a  difference  of  200  per  cent,  or  more  than  that.  It  is  the 
difference  between  40  cents  and  $1.50  per  day  or  $2  a  day,  which  makes 
300  per  cent  and  over,  and  the  difference  in  skilled  wages  is  from  100 
to  200  per  cent.  Now,  it  is  evident  we  can  not  compete  with  those  wages 
without  something  to  make  up  the  difference,  and  the  only  thing  which 
can  make  up  that  difference  is  a  duty.  This  has  been  tried  in  the  past 
and  its  effects  are  known.  It  has  made  cheaper  glass  for  every  con- 
sumer in  the  country  by  high  rates  of  duty  or  what  were  called  high 
rates  under  the  act  of  1890.  In  1873  the  foreign  invoiced  price  of  glass 
on  board  at  Antwerp  in  gold  was  5.57  cents  per  pound.  In  1883  it  was 
reduced  because  of  the  development  of  the  American  manufacturer  to 
3.16  cents  per  pound.  I  am  giving  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  figures. 
In  1893  it  was  reduced  to  2.3  cents  per  pound.  In  1894  it  was  reduced 
to  2.1  cents. 

I  took  periods  of  ten  years,  and  then  I  brought  it  up  to  1894.  Since 
that,  in  1896,  the  figures  have  advanced,  because  of  the  diminished 
American  competition,  and  the  rate  for  the  ten  months  of  1896  was  2.37 
cents,  an  advance  from  the  lowest  rate  of  13  per  cent  and  besides  an 
increase  in  the  importations  of  70  per  cent  in  quantity.  In  other  words, 
the  American  consumer  of  glass  in  this  country  is  paying  but  three- 
eighths  of  the  price  they  paid  in  1873,  and  that  was  done  by  American 
competition,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  it.  Merchants  do  business 
to  get  as  much  as  they  can,  and  not  as  little  as  they  can.  The  foreign 
manufacturers  are  not  different  from  other  people  in  that  particular. 
And  therefore,  the  fact  appears,  it  has  cheapened  the  cost  to  the  con- 
sumer, as  foreign  glass  is  no  longer  a  necessity,  but  a  luxury,  and  it  is 
not  imported  on  any  other  ground  than  because  there  is  a  prejudice  in 
its  favor,  for  the  quality  is  no  better,  and  American  production  is  beyond 
any  possible  consumption  for  years  to  come. 

The  actual  product  to-day,  although  all  are  not  running,  is  at  a 
higher  rate  than  has  ever  been  the  consumption  in  the  United  States 
of  both  American  and  foreign  glass  combined.  We  can  supply  all  the 
trade  of  this  country  and  we  have  a  surplus  which  will  insure  that  the 
price  will  be  kept  as  low  if  not  lower  than  can  be  afforded.  As  to 
the  materials,  soda  ash  and  sulphate  of  soda,  they  are  being  made  here 
very  largely.  There  are  two  other  items  which  I  omitted  to  mention 
in  their  proper  connection — one  being  the  interest  rate,  which  is  a  large 
matter.  A  plant  on  the  other  side  costs  about  half  what  it  costs  to 
construct  on  this  side,  and  the  interest  rate  on  the  other  side  would 
not  average  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  interest  rate  on  this  side. 
That  difference  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  interest  on  the 
capital  invested  there,  and  we  have  to  pay  that  interest  when  we  make 
the  glass. 

There  is  one  other  very  important  consideration.  The  foreign  manu- 
facturers have  a  world-wide  market,  and  over  there  they  have  long- 
established  connections,  not  only  having  the  trade  of  Europe,  but  Asia, 
Africa,  and  South  America,  and  they,  in  getting  that  trade,  knowing 
that  the  competition  was  from  this  country,  systematically  charge  a 
much  higher  price  for  shipments  to  those  countries  than  they  do  to  the 
United  States.  That  is  not  a  matter  of  mere  assertion.  That  is  a  matter 
published  constantly  in  their  home  papers  of  Belgium.  For  instance, 
where  they  are  quoting  for  shipment  to  those  countries  76  discount, 
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24  to  25  net,  they  are  quoting  for  shipment  to  the  United  States  86  and 
86  discount,  or  14  net,  or  which  is  about  one-third  lower  than  the  Bel- 
gians sell  three-fourths  or  four-fifths  of  the  product  to  other  nations, 
and  I  understand  they  have  within  a  short  time  held  a  meeting  in  which 
they  still  insist  they  will  take  the  American  trade,  no  matter  what  the 
loss.  They  hope  to  drive  us  out  entirely,  and  then  the  country  will  be 
flooded.  Now,  under  these  conditions  we  think  it  is  reasonable,  and  it 
certainly  is  necessary,  to  have  not  less  than  the  old  rates  of  the  bill  oi 
1890,  with  some  adjustments  to  meet  changed  conditions.  This  changed 
condition  is  that  practically  during  recent  years  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  increase  in  the  amount  of  large  sizes  of  glass.  They  used  to 
be  considered  as  luxuries,  and  they  are  imported  at  very  much  less  than 
we  can  afford  to  sell  at,  and  when  the  brackets  in  the  old  law  were 
framed,  the  amount  of  this  business  was  not  nearly  what  it  has  become, 
and  therefore  some  changes  of  these  rates  appear  to  be  necessary,  but 
all  these  details  we  propose  to  submit  to  you  in  a  statement,  which  will 
include  the  proposed  rates  we  ask — the  McEinley  rates,  with  some 
additions. 

On  the  subject  of  bottle  glass,  green  flint,  and  flint  glass  bottles,  as  I 
have  said,  the  industries  are  almost  identical,  and  it  is  evident  that  in 
the  final  form  that  the  greatest  skill  is  required  in  the  window  glass  and 
finer  material,  and  the  difference  in  the  duties  is  one  of  degree  and  not 
of  fact.  All  the  circumstances  in  establishing  an  industry  that  is  now 
thoroughly  prepared  to  meet  all  the  consumption  demands  I  alluded  to, 
and  the  competition  of  the  imported,  securing  the  lowest  price  the  Ameri- 
can conditions  admit  of,  apply  to  bottle  glass  the  same  as  to  window 
glass.  This  is  as  to  the  unfilled  bottles.  There  is  another  feature, 
where  they  come  in  filled.  That  is  the  large  part  of  the  cost  of  many 
imported  articles.  There  are  a  number  of  articles,  some  free  and  some 
with  an  ad  valorem  duty,  that  are  and  can  be  brought  in,  without  refer- 
ence to  the  cost  of  the  contents,  at  a  lower  rate  than  bringing  in  the 
naked  bottles;  such  as  ginger  ale. 

Mr.  MoMillin.  Before  Mr.  Bodine  concludes  his  statement  I  desire 
to  ask  him  one  additional  question.  The  first  bracket  was  reduced  from 
47  to  39  per  cent;  but  the  importation,  instead  of  increasing,  fell  from 
$370,000  to  $332,000.  I  read  from  the  statement  showing  the  importa- 
tions of  1893  and  1896.  The  first  bracket  of  section  91  is  the  one  I  am 
referring  to. 

Mr.  Bodine.  It  is  true  the  importations  under  all  brackets  have  fallen 
off,  and  that  was  due  to  the  extreme  low  prices  in  this  country  and  the 
general  dullness  in  building.  It  has  been  so  in  window  glass,  as  in 
everything  else*  Buildings  are  always  done  under  contract,  and  the 
glass  required  for  them  is  not  wanted  for  six  months  after  contracted 
for,  or,  possibly,  a  year  after  the  contracts  are  made.  So  the  effect  is 
not  so  immediately  important  on  glass  as  it  is  afterwards,  and  it  is  the 
observation  of  the  trade  that  the  great  depression  in  window  glass 
comes  the  year  after  the  changes.  It  is  also  true  that  a  revival  does 
not  come  until  a  year  after  a  revival  has  come  in  other  branches. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  while  the  values  of  the  importations 
under  fhat  first  bracket  are  less  than  the  values  in  1893,  the  quantities 
imported  are  larger— 13,000,000  pounds  in  1896  against  12,778,000 
pounds  in  1893. 

Mr.  MoMillin.  To  be  accurate,  12,777,000  and  13,154,000— that  is, 
between  the  years  1893  and  1896. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  In  1896  the  quantity  imported  was  greater  than  the 
quantity  in  1893,  although  the  value  is  less,  and  the  revenue  received 
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by  the  Government  on  the  greater  quantity  imported  in  1896  is  nearly 
$40,000  less  than  tinder  the  act  of  1890. 

Mr.  MoMillin.  Then  under  the  second  bracket  the  rate  was  reduced 
from  106  per  cent  to  82  per  cent,  leaving  off  fractions.  The  importa- 
tions were  about  the  same.  Bat  the  value  of  importations  fell  off  from 
$270,000  to  $233,000.  The  next  bracket  was  reduced  from  120  per  cent 
to  100.77  per  cent  and  the  falling  off  was  from  $343,000  worth  to 
$213,000  worth.  The  next  bracket  was  reduced  from  124  to  106  per 
cent.  The  falling  off  of  imports  under  this  was  from  $117,000  to 
$72,000.  The  next  bracket  was  reduced  from  116  per  cent  to  95  per 
cent,  and  there  was  a  falling  off  of  from  $324,000  to  $216,000  in 
imports.  The  next  bracket  was  reduced  from  20  per  cent  to  14  per 
cent,  and  there  was  a  falling  off  in  imports  of  from  $13,000  to  $12,000 
worth.  The  next  was  reduced  from  27  per  cent  to  17  per  cent  and  the 
importations  under  the  act  of  1893 — the  higher  rate  of  duty — were 
$35,000,  and  under  the  low  rate  of  duty  were  $36,000.  The  next  bracket 
remained  substantially  the  same  and  the  falling  off  was  from  $40,000 
to  $12,000,  and  so  on  with  that  schedule.  Now,  how  do  you  account 
for  the  falling  off  in  all  of  the  brackets  in  the  way  that  you  have 
indicated  1 

Mr.  Bodine.  I  can  not  speak  absolutely  in  regard  to  the  different 
years,  because  I  have  seen  no  statistics  and  it  is  difficult  to  make  a 
proper  reply.    The  general  principle  would  apply  to  all  brackets. 

Mr.  MoMillin.  What  rate  of  duty  do  you  seek  to  have  reim posed! 

Mr.  Bodine.  We  want  the  McKinley  rates  of  duty,  with  one  or  two 
brackets  added  to  jover  the  new  sizes,  which  are  largely  made  now,  at 
a  proportionate  rate.  I  would  like  to  add  a  word  or  two  to  what  I  have 
already  said.  These  duties  are  constantly  being  reduced  to  ad  valorem 
rates,  which,  in  absolute  experience,  are  utterly  misleading.  In  1873 
the  duty  was  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  as  37  per  cent.  After 
a  reduction  of  duty  it  was  reported  at  100  per  cent.  Yet  the  duty  is 
less.  That  is  because  the  foreign  price  has  been  cut  down,  as  I  said 
this  morning. 

Mr.  MoMillin.  And  the  rates  were  specific,  were  theyl 

Mr.  Bodine.  They  always  have  been. 

Mr.  MoMillin.  Then  the  increased  percentage  resulted  from  a 
reduction  of  the  foreign  price  f 

Mr.  Bodine.  Yes. 


STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BY  THE  MANTJFACTUBERS  OF  CYLINDER 

WINDOW  GLASS. 

Washington,  January  8, 1897. 
Committee  on  Wats  and  Means: 

The  manufacturers  of  cylinder  window  glass,  unpolished,  respectfully 
submit  the  statement  within  of  the  serious  injury  to  the  industry  by 
the  redaction  of  tariff  under  the  act  of  August  28, 1894,  and  the  reasons 
for  restoring  the  duties  levied  under  the  act  of  1890,  with  certain  modi- 
fications to  meet  changed  conditions. 

F.  L.  Bodine,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa., 

Representing  Eastern  Manufacturers 

of  Cylinder  Window  Glass,  Unpolished. 
James  A.  Chambers,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa., 

Representing  Western  Manufacturers 

of  Cylinder  Window  Glass,  Unpolished. 
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Duties  on  cylinder,  crown,  and  common  window  glass,  unpolished;  were  reduced  in 
1894  from  the  rates  under  the  law  of  1890,  as  follows : 


Duties,  law  of  1890. 

Duties,  law  of  18B4. 

Beduo* 
tion. 

is  cents  par  pound  on  siMt  up  to  10 by  15  inches 

1  ocnt  per  pound 

Cent. 

I 

l\  cents  per  pound  on  sises  up  to  16  by  24  inches 

I 

2$  cento  per  pound  on  alee*  up  to  24  by  80  Inches 

if  cento  per  pound 

! 

2if  cents  per  pound  on  sises  up  to  24  by  80  inches. 

2~c«pt#  per  pound  .......... 

! 

3$  cents  per  pound  on  sixes  soots  24  by  86  inches 

2}  cents*  per*  pound 

1* 

An  average  reduction  of  seven-tenths  cent  per  pound. 

The  result  has  been  that  wages  have  been  reduced,  fumaoes  have  been  operated  at 
a  lose,  production  has  been  decreased,  revenue  has  fallen  off,  extreme  low  prices  for 
materials,  and  large  reduction  of  wages,  assisted  manufacturers  to  continue  part  prod- 
not,  though  at  loss,  in  hope  of  change.  If  present  rates  of  duty  are  not  increased, 
advancing  oost  of  materials,  even  with  still  further  reduction  in  wages,  will  compel 
very  large  decrease  in  American  product.  The  reduction  of  duties  compelled  reduc- 
tion of  prices  to  prevent  a  flood  of  imports,  and  caused  large  losses  to  American  man- 
ufacturers. These  very  low  prices  greatly  reduced  imports  for  1895.  After  large 
losses,  and  after  having  reduced  wages  22  per  cent  and  materials  still  more,  manufac- 
turers, to  escape  universal  bankruptcy,  were  obliged  to  both  reduce  product  and 
increase  prices,  when  imports,  according  to  Bureau  of  Statistics  reports  for  ten 
months  ending  October,  increased  70  per  cent  in  1896  as  compared  with  1895. 

At  the  same  time  American  product  decreased,  so  that  for  1896  but  three-fourths  of 
the  capacity  of  the  country  has  been  operated,  and  that  only  averaged  half  product. 

Conditions  in  the  United  States  favor  the  production  here  of  all  glass  consumed. 
All  materials  are  found  or  manufactured  in  a  large  number  of  States.  Knowledge 
and  organization  of  the  industry  is  complete.  The  most  economical  methods  of  man- 
ufacture are  established.  The  quality  is  equal  to  the  imported.  Capacity  to  pro- 
duce is  beyond  the  largest  consumption  of  American  and  foreign  glass  combined,  and 
is  greater  than  in  any  other  country.  Furnaces  now  in  operation  in  the  United 
States  have  capacity  greater  than  has  ever  been  consumed  of  American  and  imported 
glass  combined,  in  addition  to  which  a  large  capacity  is  idle  or  abandoned.  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  ask  such  duties  as  will  onset  the  higher  wages  under  the  American 
system  as  compared  with  those  paid  in  Belgium,  besides  the  higher  interest  rates  in 
the  United  States  and  the  lower  prices  made  by  foreign  manufacturers  for  shipments 
to  the  United  States,  through  better  prices  received  in  their  home  and  other  markets 
where  competition  does  not  control  their  rates. 

Wages  difference  in  the  United  States,  by  actual  figures  taken  from  manufacturers' 
books,  amounts  to  from  62  to  75  per  cent  of  the  total  cost,  and  there  is  also  the  large 
wages  difference  for  mining  and  cleaning  sand,  quarrying  and  grinding  the  lime- 
stone, manufacturing  the  sulphate  of  soda  or  soda  ash,  mining  the  coal,  outting  and 
manufacturing  the  lumber,  and  transporting  these  to  the  furnaces,  amounting  to  a 
large  proportion  of  their  total  oost.  The  total  wages  paid  at  the  furnaces  and  in 
preparation  and  transportation  of  materials  amount  to  fully  85  per  cent  of  the  total 
cost,  and  represent  almost  exclusively  the  oost  of  glass. 

In  Belgium,  with  whioh  we  principally  compete,  the  wages  for  the  ordinary  labor 
of  mining,  preparation  of  materials,  and  handling  them  at  the  furnaces  (which  is 
largely  done  by  women)  are  1T  to  2  francs  per  day,  compared  with  the  American 
standard  of  $1  to  $2  a  day,  a  difference  of  300  per  cent  or  more  on  common  labor, 
while  skilled  labor  is  from  100  to  200  per  cent  higher  in  the  United  States.  These 
differenced  require  higher  rates  of  duty,  which  are  justified  by  results  seen  in  the 
past. 

Specific  duties  on  window  glass  have  been  assessed  for  many  years,  and  are  neces- 
sary to  secure  fair  administration,  as  well  as  for  protection  during  times  of  great 
depression,  when  most  needed.  Ad  valorem  duties  are  never  reliable  and  always 
misleading.  The  specific  duty  on  window  glass  was  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  Sta- 
tistics in  1873  as  equivalent  to  37  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  in  1893  as  equivalent  to 
100  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  yet  actual  duties  had  not  advanced,  but  -had  been 
reduced.  The  effect  of  duties  sufficient  to  protect  manufacturers  is  seen  by  compar- 
ing this  year's  foreign  invoice  oost  with  previous  years.  The  Bureau  of  Statistics 
reported  the  average  foreign  oost  (in  gold)  as  follows: 

Cents 
per  pound. 

1873 5.57 

1883 3.16 

1893 2.30 

1894 2.10 

For  ten  months  ending  October,  1896 2.?" 
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By  which  it  appears  American  competition  forced  down  foreign  manufacturers' 
price  for  shipment  to  United  States  from  5.57  cents  per  pound  in  1873  to  3.16  cent* 
per  pound  in  1883,  to  43  per  cent  reduction;  to  2.30  cents  per  pound  in  1893,  to  58  per 
cent  reduction ;  to  2.10  cents  per  pound  in  1894,  to  62  per  cent  reduction.  Foreign 
manufacturers  paid  the  duty,  and  not  American  consumers. 

The  reduction  in  tariff  in  1894  having  compelled  a  reduction  of  American  product, 
foreign  prices,  as"  shown  by  above  table,  advanced  from  2.1  cents  per  pound  in  1894  to 
2.37  cents  per  pound  in  1896,  equal  to  13  per  oent.  Destroy  American  competition, 
and  the  cost  of  imports  is  increased.  The  inevitable  result  is  thus  demonstrated — 
tariff  sufficient  to  protect  forces  down  the  prices  of  foreign  glass  as  low  as  the  nor- 
mal conditions  of  the  country  permit  its  manufacture.  The  tariff  reduced  below 
rates  to  protect  the  American  manufacturers  first  compels  very  low  prices  and  losses, 
then  compels  reduced  product  or  stoppage  of  American  furnaces,  when  prices  of 
foreign  manufactures  advance,  yet  without  justifying  the  start  of  American  fur- 
naces, as  foreign  prices  would  again  reduce  prices  below  cost. 

Insufficient  tariff,  therefore,  gives  the  control  of  the  American  market  to  foreign 
makers  through  their  lower  wages,  less  cost  of  plant,  and  of  interest  and  repairs; 
besides  the  enormous  advantage  of  better,  nearer  markets,  where,  as  their  own 
papers  show,  are  constantly  quoted  higher  prices  than  for  United  States  shipments. 

Duties  on  window  glass  under  the  law  of  1890  were  as  low  as  the  labor  oost  and 
average  conditions  in  the  United  States  will  justify.  Recent  years  have  greatly 
increased  the  use  of  very  large  sizes  of  glass,  which  cost  much  more.  To  meet  this 
change,  corresponding  duty  on  those  sizes  is  needed.  As,  therefore,  the  developed 
competition  has  greatly  reduced  the  oost  to  consumers,  and  is  ample  to  continue  to 
keep  prices  as  low,  or  lower,  than  a  fair  profit  permits,  as  the  manufacture  utilizes 
large  quantities  of  native  materials  to  the  general  advantage  of  the  country,  gives 
employment  to  large  numbers  of  both  skilled  and  unskilled  workmen,  and  as  the  . 
revenue  from  imports  of  glass  may  justly  be  higher  on  articles  which  are  only  luxu- 
ries, and  the  result  of  prejudice  in  favor  of  foreign  goods,  manufacturers  of  window 
glass  urge  that  the  duty  on  cylinder  window  glass,  unpolished,  be  assessed  at  the 
rates  following,  which  are  the  same  as  in  the  act  of  1890,  with  the  additional  brack- 
ets, of  large  sizes,  at  corresponding  rates : 

"Unpolished  oy Under,  crown,  and  common  window  glass,  not  exceeding  ten  by 
fifteen  inches  square,  one  and  three-eighths  cents  per  pound;  above  that,  and  not 
exceeding  sixteen  by  twenty-four  inches  square,  one  and  seven-eighths  cents  per 
pound;  above  that,  and  not  exoeeding  twenty -four  by  thirty  inches  square,  two  and 
three- eighths  cents  per  pound;  above  that,  and  not  exceeding  twenty-four  by  thirty- 
six  inches  square,  two  and  seven-eighths  cents  per  pound;  above  that,  and  not 
exoeeding  thirty  by  forty  inches  square,  three  and  three-eighths  cents  per  pound ; 
above  that,  and  not  exoeeding  forty  by  sixty  inches  square,  three  and  seven-eighths 
cents  per  pound;  above  that,  four  and  three-eighths  cent  per  pound:  Provided,  That 
unpolished  cylinder,  crown,  and  common  window  glass,  imported  in  boxes,  shall  con- 
tain fifty  square  feet,  as  nearly  as  sizes  will  permit,  and  the  duty  shall  be  computed 
thereon  aooording  to  the  actual  weight  of  glass. 

"Cast  polished  plate  glass,  silvered  or  unsilvered,  and  cylinder,  crown,  or  common 
window  glass,  when  ground,  obscured,  frosted,  sanded,  enameled,  beveled,  etched, 
embossed,  engraved,  stained,  colored,  or  otherwise  ornamented  or  decorated,  shall 
be  subject  to  a  duty  of  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem  in  addition  to  the  rates  otherwise 
ohargable  thereon.'' 

WINDOW  GLASS. 

(Paragraph  91.) 

STATEMENT  OP  MR.  SIMON  BUSKS,  PRESIDENT  OP  THE  WINDOW 
GLASS  WORKERS  OP  NORTH  AMERICA. 

Friday,  January  £,  1897. 

Mr.  Burns  said :  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  we 
present  to  yon  the  workers'  side  of  the  tariff  question  and  the  benefits 
and  injuries  that  wje  see  in  the  imposing  of  duties,  so  far  as  our  trade 
is  concerned.  In  presenting  the  case  of  the  workers  to  you,  we  make  a 
brief  statement,  and  as  I  go  along  I  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  question. 

The  Wilson  bill,  after  it  had  taken  effect,  forced  on  the  window  glass 
workers  a  reduction  of  22J  to  28  per  cent,  among  the  four  branches  of 
trade  which  is  known  as  the  four  skilled  branches  employed  in  the 
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window  glass  business,  forming  a  consolidated  organization  under  one 
general  head. 
Mr.  Barns  then  read  the  following  paper: 

The  industry  which  we  represent  is  one  that  requires  not  only  a  protective  doty  to 
enable  the  workmen  to  compete  with  the  foreign  product,  but  it  also  requires  the 
highest  class  of  skill  coupled  with  hard  labor.  The  amount  of  labor  and  hardships 
that  are  attached  to  this  trade  are  not  understood  by  many.  They  give  it  but  a 
passing  thought  and  arrive  at  a  hasty  conclusion  without  coinginto  the  details,  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the  amount  of  wages  made  by  the  window  glass  workers. 
The  average  wages  are  not  considered  or  figured  on.  They  usually  figure  on  the 
actual  time  at  work,  instead  of  twelve  months.  We  most  respectfully  submit  to 
yon  our  reasons  why  the  tariff  on  window  glass  should  be  increased. 

We  desire  to  state  that  on  the  passage  of  the  Wilson  bill,*  which  was  a  reduction 
of  each  bracket  in  the  schedule  amounting  on  an  average  of  27T  to  32  percent,  mak- 
ing an  average  of  30  per  cent,  this  enormous  reduction  from  the  Mofibnley  bill  had 
its  disastrous  effect  on  our  trade  and  the  business  in  general.  Immediately  after  the 
passage  of  the  Wilson  bill  the  window  glass  workers  were  forced  to  accept  a  reduc- 
tion of  from  22£  per  cent  to  28  per  cent.  The  average  wages  made  by  all  tne  window 
flass  workers,  figuring  on  twelve  months  to  the  year,  under  the  McKinley  bill  was 
79.27. 

The  average  wages  made  by  all  the  same  class  of  workmen  under  the  Wilson  bill, 
covering  a  period  of  two  years,  figuring  at  twelve  months,  amount  to  $57.90  a  month. 
This  shows  a  reduction  in  the  amount  of  wages  earned  under  the  Wilson  bill  as  com- 
pared with  the  McKinley  bill,  of  27  per  cent.  The  number  of  weeks  our  workmen 
nad  employment  for  two  years  under  the  McKinley  bill  was  78,  or  an  average  of  39 
weeks  per  year.  The  total  number  of  weeks  they  had  employment  for  the  same 
time  under  the  Wilson  bill  was  62  weeks,  or  an  average  of  31  weeks  per  year. 
Besides  a  large  reduction  in  wages  and  a  loss  of  time  to  the  workmen,  there  were  a 
number  of  window-glass  plants  that  did  not  operate  that  had  run  continually  before 
the  passage  of  the  Wilson  bill.  The  increase  in  the  imports  of  1896  over  1895  shows 
an  average  of  30  per  cent.  The  window  glass  business  nas  grown  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  producing  capacity  is  large  enough  to  supply  the  demand  of  the  American 
market,  out  to  do  this  and  give  steady  employment  to  all  interested,  you  must 
advance  the  tariff  on  window  glass  to  a  figure  as  high  as  it  was  under  the  McKinley 
bill.  The  manufacture  of  window  glass  is  largely  developed,  covering  sixteen 
States  and  Territories.  There  is  a  large  amount  of  capital  invested  and  a  large 
number  of  men  depending  on  the  business  for  a  living. 

We  consider  that  it  is  a  great  deal  better  for  the  American  workmen  to  have  plenty 
of  work  and  high  wages,  even  though  they  must  pay  high  prices  for  everything  that 
they  need,  than  to  have  cheap  prices,  low  wages,  and  little  or  no  employment.    Ton 

Sentlemen  who  come  from  manufacturing  States,  understand  what  protection  has 
one  for  the  industries  of  this  country,  and  how  necessary  it  is  to  protect  the  work- 
men against  foreign  competition.  We  realize  that  you  do  not  wish  to  be  burdened 
with  long  statements.  You  desire  facts  in  regard  to  our  condition,  and  the  work- 
men we  represent.  This  we  have  endeavored  to  do  honestly,  and  to  the  best  of  our 
ability.  We  know  that  you  are  going  to  do  something  to  improve  the  condition  of 
this  country,  and  better  the  condition  of  many.  We  believe  the  best  way  to  do  this 
is  to  restore  the  McKinley  tariff. 

Simon  Burns, 

Preeident. 
Patrick  Claret, 
George  Ambos, 
R.  D.  Eroesen, 

Executive  Board  of  the  Window  Olau  Worker*  Association. 


Proposed  schedule  submitted  by  Mr.  Bum$. 
81ms.  Cents. 

10  by  15 If 

16  by  24 1* 

24  by  30 2f 

24  by  36 2j 

30  by  40 3f 

40  by  60 3| 

All  above 4# 
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I  would  say  tbat  we  would  like  to  have,  in  addition  to  the  old  McKin- 
ley  tariff',  the  additional  brackets  put  in  to  protect  the  manufacture  of 
the  larger  size  of  glass  in  this  country.  This  country  has  establish- 
ments which  can  manufacture  what  is  equal  to  any  glass  in  the  world. 
They  can  make  as  good  glass  as  can  be  produced  in  any  country. 

The  condition  of  our  workmen  since  the  passage  of  the  Wilson  bill 
has  been  such  that  many  of  them  have  been  unable  to  secure  employ- 
ment at  all.  There  are  a  great  many  in  different  portions  of  the  coun- 
try— in  the  East  and  North,  and  also  in  the  West — who  have  had  no 
employment,  or  scarcely  any  employment,  for  the  last  few  years.  They 
have  been  unable  to  keep  themselves.  We  have  been  assisting  them 
from  time  to  time  in  hopes  that  something  might  be  done  to  better  the 
condition  of  the  window  glass  trade  and  give  our  people  employment. 
It  is  a  matter  of  fact  that  they  are  at  the  present  time,  to  a  large  extent, 
unable  to  find  work.  And  if  they  should  find  a  place  to  work,  they  are 
unable  in  many  cases  to  furnish  themselves  with  transportation  to  reach 
the  place  where  they  will  be  able  to  get  employment. 

We  have  furnished  transportation  largely  during  the  past  two  or 
three  years  for  our  workmen.  We  have  furnished  a  very  great  many 
during  this  year.  We  have  a  lot  of  idle  men  on  our  hands  at  this  time 
who  can  not  secure  employment.  We  think  under  the  McKinley  tariff 
the  American  manufacturer  can  run.  They  can  start  all  their  plants 
again.  There  are  plants  enough  in  this  country  to  manufacture  all  the 
glass  required,  but  there  are  a  large  number  of  them  idle  just  now,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  American  manufacturer  and  the  American 
workman  can  not  supply  the  country  with  all  the  glass  needed. 

That  is  about  all  I  have  to  say,  and  I  will  be  glad  to  answer  any 
questions  that  may  be  put  to  me  by  gentlemen  of  the  committee.  I 
want  to  say  we  represent  all  the  window  glass  companies  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  MoMillin.  To  what  sizes  do  you  propose  to  apply  the  new 
brackets  f 

Mr.  Burns.  To  the  largest  sizes. 

Mr.  MoMillin.  You  want  to  put  a  bracket  in  that  is  covered  by  the 
one  reading  "24  by  30  and  not  exceeding  24  by  36";  is  that  where 
you  want  this  new  bracket  f 

Mr.  Burns.  Yes,  sir;  we  want  to  add  the  brackets  30  by  40. 

Mr.  Steele.  Twenty-four  by  30  and  not  exceeding  24  by  36. 

Mr.  Burns.  I  want  to  add  two  brackets,  30  by  40  and  40  by  60. 

Mr.  MoMillin.  All  above  24  by  36,  and  want  to  embrace  in  those 
two  brackets 

Mr.  Burns.  Yes,  sir;  with  the  understanding  we  have  an  "all  above9 
bracket. 

Mr.  MoMillin.  Under  that  bracket,  all  above  24  by  36  inches,  there 
was  imported  $324,000  in  1893  under  the  McKinley  Act  and  only 
$210,000  under  the  Wilson  Act,  and  of  quantities  there  was  imported 
12,118,000  pounds  under  the  McKinley  Act  and  only  9,463,000  pounds 
under  the  Wilson  Act,  leaving  the  fractions  off.  It  seems  that  the 
importations  have  fallen  off  under  the  very  number  you  seek  to  put  a 
higher  duty  on. 

Mr.  Burns.  Yes,  sir;  to  a  certain  extent. 

Mr.  MoMillin.  Do  you  propose  to  make  the  duty  prohibitory  f 

Mr.  Burns.  So,  sir;  we  do  not  want  to  make  it  prohibitory. 

Mr.  MoMillin.  There  was  brought  in  of  one  kind  only  $36,000;  why 
do  you  want  to  increase  itf  And  there  has  been  a  falling  off  of  the 
amount  imported.  Why  do  you  want  to  increase  that  rate  if  you  do 
not  want  to  make  it  prohibitory  1 
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Mr.  Burns.  The  importations,  as  you  say,  usually  decrease  in  the 
large  sizes  in  the  amount  of  glass  that  is  imported  into  the  country. 

Mr.  McMillin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Burns.  And  the  same  reason,  I  presume,  would  apply  to  the 
others  in  the  smaller  sizes.    You  refer  to  what  yearf 

Mr.  McMillin.  1893,  the  McKinley  law,  and  1896,  the  Wilson  Act— 
the  two  acts  under  which  they  were  both  in  full  operation. 

Mr.  Burns.  There  is  one  way  to  account  for  that.  I  think  in  1894-95 
there  was  but  little  large  glass  made  in  Belgium.  That  was  when 
there  was  a  strike  over  there,  and  there  was  not  so  much  produced. 

Mr.  MoMillin.  How  about  1896 1 

Mr.  Burns.  In  1895-96  they  had  their  strike  there,  and  curtailed 
their  production  to  such  an  extent  that  I  presume  it  caused  this  falling 
off  of  our  importations  in  the  larger  sizes. 

Mr.  McMillin.  But  you  say  that  you  do  not  want  to  exclude  impor- 
tations. You  want  a  prohibitory  duty,  yet  there  has  been  a  falling  off 
in  imports.    Still  you  want  to  increase  the  rate? 

Mr.  Burns.  We  want  a  prohibitory  duty  sufficient  to  protect  Ameri- 
can workmen,  so  they  can  make  living  wages  and  have  some  chance  to 
supply  the  American  market  with  this  glass. 

Mr.  McMillin.  But  the  amount  that  comes  in  under  the  new  rate  is 
less  than  what  came  in  under  the  old  rate,  and  yet  you  want  the  old 
rate. 

Mr.  Burns.  There  is  a  very  small  amount  of  large  glass  made  here. 

Mr.  McMillin.  I  am  speaking  of  what  is  imported. 

Mr.  BuRifs.  Yes;  and  1  believe  the  same  rule  would  apply  to  foreign 
companies  also.  It  is  hard  to  make  the  large  glass.  In  fact,  there  are 
very  few  men  of  ability  and  sufficient  skill  to  make  the  large  sizes  of 
double-thick  plate  to  which  those  brackets  apply. 

Mr.  Turner.  Is  it  made  now  as  formerly — made  into  a  cylinder  and 
cutf 

Mr.  Burns.  Yes,  sir.  A  large  double-thick  is  made  that  way,  and 
the  number  of  workmen  that  can  make  that  are  very  few  indeed. 

Mr.  Steele.  In  1893  there  was  a  demand  for  this  glass,  while  in  1896 
there  was  not  a  demand  for  hardly  anything. 

Mr.  Burns.  Very  little  demand  for  glass  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  Yet  the  proportion  of  our  consumption  furnished  by 
foreigners,  in  view  of  our  diminished  consumption,  has  been  greatly 
increased  f 

.Mr.  Burns.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McMillin.  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  out  what  the  domestic 
production  of  this  glass  is.    Can  you  tell  us! 

Mr.  Burns.  No,  sir;  not  of  that  size. 

Mr.  McMillin.  Then  you  do  not  know  whether  or  not  the  produc- 
tion of  glass  in  this  country  has  decreased  so  much  as  the  Chairman 
suggests  f 

Sir.  Burns.  We  judge  it  by  the  number  of  men  that  were  employed 
and  the  number  now  unemployed  in  making  that  particular  ware.  It 
is,  as  I  have  said,  a  difficult  work,  and  there  are  but  few  men  who  can 
do  it.  A  few  years  ago  a  big  establishment  would  have  one,  two,  three, 
or  four  men  on  this  work,  where  today  they  only  have  one  man  engaged 
on  this  particular  size.    Very  few  are  able  to  make  it. 

Mr.  Turner.  You  are  a  practical  glass  blower  f 

Mr.  Burns.  Yes,  sir;  a  practical  glass  man. 

Mr.  Turner.  For  what  rate  of  wages  do  you  generally  workt    Are 
you  one  of  the  first-class  blowers t 
T  H 17 
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Mr.  Burns.  I  prefer  to  leave  that  to  somebody  else. 

Mr.  Turner.  Please  state  what  your  usual  earnings  are,  if  you  do 
not  object. 

Mr.  Burns.  Do  yon  mean  the  average  rate  of  wages  at  this  time! 

Mr.  Turner.  I  mean  what  wages  do  you  get. 

Mr.  Burns.  Well,  the  last  work  that  I  did  I  averaged  about  $78  per 
month,  and  out  of  that  $78  I  had  to  pay  an  assistant  $2  a  week. 

Mr.  Turner.  Why  did  yon  require  an  assistant  f 

Mr.  Burns.  Simply  because  the  work  can  not  be  done  without  the 
assistance  of  a  helper.  It  is  customary  for  every  blower  to  have  an 
assistant — what  they  call  a  snapper. 

Mr.  Turner.  An  apprentice! 

Mr.  Burns.  Yes,  sir,  to  a  certain  extent;  apprentices  are  selected 
from  this  class  of  workmen. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Yon  say  you  received  that  much  wages  the  last  time 
you  were  employed.    How  long  ago  has  that  been! 

Mr.  Burns.  After  the  passage  of  the  Wilson  bill  I  was  employed  in 
Indiana  prior  to  taking  the  present  position  I  hold. 

Mr.  Turner.  Do  your  wages  always  respond  to  increases  in  the 
tariff! 

Mr.  Burns.  I  think  so,  to  a  great  extent 

Mr.  Turner.  When  the  tariff  is  raised  your  wages  risef 

Mr.  Burns.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Turner.  Did  your  wages  rise  when  the  McKinley  act  passed  f 

Mr.  Burns.  I  think  so;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Turner.  What  were  your  wages  then  in  the  same  class  of  work; 
do  you  remember  f 

Mr.  Burns.  No;  I  can  not  recall  that.  Our  list  has  changed  some- 
what since  that  time.  We  have  adopted  a  new  list  with  some  changes 
since  then.    I  could  not  give  you  the  exact  figures. 

Mr.  Turner.  Your  business  has  perhaps  felt  the  general  depression, 
as  I  judge  from  your  answer  to  the  Chairman;  the  demand  for  glass 
has  fallen  off! 

Mr.  Burns.  Yes,  sir.  The  window-glass  business  felt  the  depression 
like  others,  but  I  doubt  whether  there  is  any  business  that  suffered  such 
a  reduction  as  the  window-glass  business  did. 

Mr.  McMillin.  What  is  the  nature  of  a  helperf 

Mr.  Burns.  A  young  man,  generally  from  24  to  25  years  old;  and 
some  helpers  are  larger  men  and  have  been  selected  on  account  of  their 
strength,  as  it  is  necessary  to  have  strong  men  to  help  the  blowers, 
especially  those  men  who  handle  the  large  sizes  of  glass  to  which  you 
refer. 

Mr.  McMillin.  Does  each  man  have  to  have  a  helper,  or  does  one 
helper  do  the  work  for  more  than  one  man  engaged  on  different  workf 

Mr.  Burns.  Each  place,  yon  might  call  it,  has  to  have  a  helper  to 
help  the  men  at  that  particular  place. 

Mr.  McMillin.  You  pay  him  $2  a  week,  you  said! 

Mr.  Burns.  Yes;  and  the  gatherer  pays  $2  a  week,  and  in  some  cases 
the  blower  pays  $4  to  $5,  and  in  a  few  cases  more  than  that. 

Mr.  McMillin.  That  is,  the  different  ones  contribute  to  his  compen- 
sation t 

Mr.  Burns.  Yes;  each  one  contributes. 

Mr.  Turner.  Is  the  heat  as  detrimental  to  the  workmen  in  this  busi- 
ness as  to  the  blowers  of  glass  bottles  f 

Mr.  Burns.  Yes,  sir.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  business  where  the 
heat  is  more  than  it  is  in  ours. 
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Mr.  Tubner.  Then  your  business  is  best  carried  on  in  the  winter— in 
extreme  cold  weather  t 

Mr.  Burns.  Yes;  bat  at  the  same  time  the  extreme  cold  is  not  the 
best  for  the  men,  because  they  go  out  in  it  after  standing  up  before  a 
hot  furnace  and  they  are  apt  to  catch  cold,  having  been  overheated  and 
perspiring.   They  can  do  more  work  in  winter  than  in  the  warm  weather. 


STATEMEHT  SUBMITTED  BY  THE  BOSTON  PLATE  AND  WINDOW 

GLASS  COMPANY. 

Boston,  January  5, 1897. 
CoMjtfiTTEE  on  Wats  and  Means: 

As  importers  and  jobbers  of  cylinder  common  window  glass,  we  beg 
to  request  that  there  be  no  advance  in  the  rates  of  duties  over  those 
now  imposed  on  this  article  by  Schedule  B  of  the  present  law  of  August 
28, 1894,  and  that  if  any  change  be  made  in  the  same  there  be  a  reduc- 
tion of  said  rates,  and  for  the  following  reasons: 

The  total  yearly  consumption  of  such  glass  in  the  United  States  is  at 
present  about  3,000,000  to  3,500,000  boxes  of  50  square  feet  each.  Of 
this  total  there  is  imported  about  600,000  to  800,000  boxes  (of  50  square 
feet).  At  the  present  rate  of  duty  there  is  a  protection  to  the  American 
manufacturers  which  enables  them  to  supply  about  three-fourths,  at 
least,  of  the  total  consumption. 

The  present  duty  is  a  specific  one,  but  as  our  own  importations  of  this 
article  are  at  least  as  large  in  quantity  as  those  of  any  other  importer 
in  the  United  States,  they  may  safely  be  taken  as  a  guide  to  show  what 
percentage  the  rate  of  duty  now  paid  on  the  total  importations  of  this 
article  into  this  country  bears  to  the  foreign  cost  to  the  importer  of  the 
same. 

The  total  duties  paid  by  us  on  our  total  importations  of  common 
cylinder  window  glass  during  the  year  1896  amounts  to  91^  per  cent 
of  the  total  cost  abroad  to  us  of  these  importations.  This  "  total  cost 
abroad "  includes  the  cost  there  to  us,  on  board  steamer,  of  all  such 
glass,  and  the  cost  of  the  boxes  and  envelopes  in  which  it  is  packed. 
In  addition  to  the  above,  there  is  the  freight  from  Europe  to  this  coun- 
try and  other  charges. 

The  present  tariff,  therefore,  gives  the  American  manufacturers  of 
this  article  the  enormous  protection  of  nearly  100  per  cent  over  the 
average  cost  abroad  to  the  importer.  We  beg  also  to  strongly  oppose 
the  adoption  of  any  additional  brackets  or  divisions  to  the  present 
tariff.  It  is  now  so  adjusted  that  the  rate  on  small-sized  glass  is  lower 
than  that  assessed  on  larger  sizes.  The  small  sizes  are  used  principally 
by  the  poorer  classes  of  the  community  and  for  factories.  Any  increase 
of  duties  on  such  sizes  will  bear  heavily  on  these  classes.  Few,  if  any, 
articles  of  such  large  use,  and  the  cost  of  which  affects  the  whole  com- 
munity to  the  extent  that  does  the  cost  of  window  glass,  are  protected 
so  enormously  as  is  this  article. 

We  have  thought  it  best  to  state  simply  the  above  facts  and  not 
trouble  your  committee  with  further  figures  and  details,  trusting  tbat 
the  above  plain  statement  will  be  enough  to  convince  your  honorable 
committee  that  an  increase  of  duties  over  the  present  tariff  is  unwar- 
ranted, and  that  a  decrease  of  25  per  cent  on  all  the  schedules  of  the 
present  tariff  would  be  lessening  a  tax  which  bears  heavily  on  the  liv- 
ing and  business  expenses  of  the  whole  people,  and  would  increase  the 
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revenues  of  the  Government  by  enabling  as  and  other  importers  to 
increase  importations. 

We  would  add  that  the  business  is  conducted  by  us  without  any 
combination  or  agreement  on  selling  prices  with  any  of  our  competitors 
or  with  any  manufacturers,  and  that  the  manufacturers  abroad,  from 
whom  we  and  other  importers  obtain  our  supplies,  sell  in  competition 
with  each  other  and  without  any  combination  on  selling  prices  between 
themselves. 

Boston  Plate  and  Window  Glass  Co., 
By  E.  A.  Hills,  President. 


STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BT  VAN  HOBNE,  GBIFFEtf  &  CO.,  OF 

HEW  YORK. 


Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 


New  York,  January  6, 1897. 


The  following  is  a  statement  of  oar  complete  importations  of  common 
window  glass  for  the  year  1896,  with  fnll  value  of  each  shipment,  exact 
duty  paid,  and  tbe  percentage  ad  valorem.  It  shows  that  oar  firm 
paid  an  average  ad  valorem  duty  on  our  common  window  glass  impor- 
tations for  the  year  of  92  per  cent.  This  should  be  argument  enough 
against  any  advance  in  duty  on  this  article,  either  by  change  of  rates 
or  brackets.  We  should  prefer  an  ad  valorem  duty,  as  no  Congressional 
body  would  be  likely  to  impose  a  duty  of  over  50  per  cent  on  an  article 
of  common  use,  unless  disguised  under  some  specious  specific  rates,  as 
at  present,  which  amount  to  nearly  100  per  cent  when  figured  ad  valorem. 

Van  Horne,  Gbiffen  &  Co. 


Importations  of  common  window  glass  by  Van  Home,  Griffon  $  Co.,  New  York,  for  year 

1896. 


Date. 


Value. 


Duty. 


Per 
cent. 


January  9  .... 
February  24  .. 

March  7 

March  25 

April8 

April  29 

May  7 

May  21 

June  3 

June  22 

July6 

July  20 

August  3 

August  15  .... 
August  31 ... . 
September  12  . 
September  28  . 
October  12.... 
October  23.... 
November  11.. 
November  20. . 
December8... 
December  21 . . 


StCuthbert... 

.....do 

St.  Enoch 

BritlahKing... 
StCuthbert... 

St  Enoch 

British  Queen  . 
StCuthbert... 
BritlahKing... 
British  Queen  . 
StCuthbert... 
British  King... 
British  Queen  . 
StCuthbert... 
British  King... 
British  Queen . 
StCuthbert... 
British  King... 
British  Queen.. 
StCuthbert... 
British  King... 
British  Queen  . 
StCuthbert... 


Total. 


$2,215.00 
4, 810. 00 
2,810.00 
3,270.00 
4.585.00 
2,990.00 
2,960.00 
1, 150. 00 
1,593.00 
1,670.00 
1,285.00 
740.00 
1,630.00 
1,465.00 
2,485.00 
4,225.00 
8,785.00 
6, 650. 00 
3, 080. 00 
4,770.00 
2,370.00 
4, 620. 00 
2,990.00 

67,148.00 


•2,045.58 
4,859.95 
2,598.97 
8,040.90 
4,412,05 
2,713.47 
2,590.52 

995.12 
1,411.24 
1,540.23 
1,339.77 

745.39 
1,709.00 
1,451.50 
2,507.51 
4,206.11 
3,515.66 
6, 038. 55 
2,705.65 
3, 792. 32 
2,213.52 
3,914.88 
2,693.55 

61,541.44 


92 
91 
98 

98 
96 
91 
88 

87 
89 
93 
104 
101 
106 
99 
101 
99 
93 
89 
88 
80 
95 
85 
90 
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STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BT  HOLBBOOK  BROS.,  OF  HEW  YORK 


New  York,  January  9}  1897. 
Committee  on  Wats  and  Means: 

We  beg  to  take  the  liberty  of  entering  onr  protest  against  any 
increase  in  the  duty  on  window  glass,  for  the  reason  that  we  claim  the 
duty  already  excessive,  being  very  nearly  100  per  cent.  Taking  as  an 
average  for  the  whole  country  our  own  importations  for  the  past  year, 
you  will  see  by  the  inclosed  schedule,  which  can  be  readily  verified  at 
the  customs  department,  that  our  average  ad  valorem  duty  is  98.58  per 
cent.  As  an  offset  to  Mr.  Bodine's  argument  that  the  increase  in 
importations  since  the  Wilson  bill  is  over  70  per  cent,  we  beg  to  give 
you  a  list  of  the  importations  at  this  port  of  entry  since  1890: 

Boxes 

1890 594,784 

1891 481,350 

1892 522,014 

1893 430,267 

J894 393,335 

1895 226,411 

1896 337,274 

We  account  for  the  increase  of  1896  over  1895  as  being  due  to  the 
lockout  by  the  manufacturers. 

The  total  consumption  of  this  country  is  about  4,000,000  boxes  per 
year,  and  you  can  readily  see  that  the  importations  amount  to  only 
about  one-seventh.  It  is  needless  for  me  to  say  that  a  large  part  of 
this  glass  is  consumed  in  building  the  poorer  class  of  houses,  and  it 
would  therefore  inflict  a  serious  injury  to  them  as  well  as  the  florists 
and  gardeners,  who  are  large  consumers. 

Holbrook  Bros. 


Importations  of  unpolished  cylinder  windoto  glass  by  Holbrook  Bros.,  from  Antwerp  for  1896. 


Date. 


Steamer. 


Boxes. 


Value. 


»•*•    SSk. 


January  8 

January  10 

February  4..., 

March  7. 

March  26 

April  8 

April  28 

May  7 

May  22 

June  4 

Jane  22 

Jnly« 

July  20 

August  3 , 

August  15 

August  31 

September  12.. 
September  28.. 

October  12 

October  24..... 
November  8... 
November  24.. 
December  8... 
December  19.. 

Total.... 


Bialto 

SlCuthbert... 
British  King.. 

St  Enoch 

British  King . . 
StCuthbert... 

St.  Enoch 

British  Queen . 
StCuthbert... 
British  King... 
British  Queen . 
StCuthbert.,. 
British  King... 
British  Queen. 
StCuthbert... 
British  King... 
British  Queen . 
StCuthbert... 
British  King... 
British  Queen . 
StCuthbert... 
British  King.,. 
British  Queen  . 
StCuthbert... 


54,287 


$3,105.00 
1,213.00 
1,095.00 
2,408.00 
2, 795. 00 
1, 773. 00 
2, 698. 00 
2, 771. 00 
1, 304. 00 
2,749.00 
3, 347. 00 
5. 540. 00 
1,781.00 
2,199.00 
2, 330. 00 
2,458.00 
103. 00 
8, 715. 00 
1, 736. 00 
1,701.00 
2, 924. 00 
4,231.00 
2, 465. 00 
4,460.00 


$3,158.87 
1,095.54 
1,332.28 
2, 312.  23 
2, 393. 42 

1,  872. 49 
2, 979.  32 
2, 798. 53 
J,  511. 20 

2,  507. 90 
3, 670. 40 

5. 352. 61 
1,  687. 71 
1, 801. 20 
2, 397. 10 
2, 585. 47 

171. 10 
3, 647. 38 
1,648.03 
1,701.79 
2, 763. 94 

3. 817. 62 
2, 432. 38 
4, 485. 49 


60,991.00 


60,124.00 


Average  duty,  about  9&5& 
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WIRE  GliASS. 

(Paragraph  93.) 

New  York,  December  29, 1896. 
Committee  on  Wats  and  Means: 

We  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  your  committee  to  a  new  article  of 
manufacture,  viz,  fluted,  rolled,  or  rough  plate  glass,  which  contains 
a  wire  netting  within  itself,  or  what  is  known  in  the  trade  as  wire  glass. 
This  glass  was  not  made  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  Wilson  tariff 
bill,  but  is  a  more  recent  invention,  and  therefore  is  not  specified  in  the 
present  law.  The  glass  is,  in  all  respects,  the  same  as  fluted,  rolled,  or 
rough  plate  glass,  as  provided  for  by  paragraph  93  of  the  present  law, 
excepting  that  during  the  process  of  manufacture  a  wire  netting  has 
been  embedded  within  it.  We  request  that  your  committee  will  specify 
this  glass  in  such  manner  that  it  will  be  properly  classified  in  para- 
graph 93,  and  that  the  same  duties  which  are  specified  for  fluted* 
rolled,  or  rough  plate  glass  will  be  made  to  apply  to  wire  glass;  and 
we  would  suggest  that  the  paragraph  be  made  to  read: 

"Fluted,  rolled,  or  rough  plate  glass,  or  the  same  containing  a  wire 
netting  within  itself." 

We  especially  ask  this  in  order  to  prevent  the  importation  of  such 
glass  "  as  a  manufacture  of  glass"  under  paragraph  102,  which  provides 
for  a  duty  of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

We  do  not  ask  for  any  increase  in  the  present  rates  of  duty  as  provided 
by  paragraph  93,  but  are  satisfied  with  the  rates  as  therein  mentioned. 

We  hope  your  committee  will  grant  our  request  in  giving  proper 
protection  to  this  new  and  growing  industry;  and  we  remain, 

Mississippi  Glass  Company. 
E.  W.  Humphreys!  Vice-President 

PLATE  GLASS. 

(Paragraph  94.) 

STATEMENT  OP  MB.  JOHN  PITCAIBH,  OF  PHILADELPHIA,  REP- 
RESENTING VARIOUS  PLATE-GLASS  COMPANIES. 

Friday,  January  8y  1897. 

Mr.  Pitoaibn  said:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
from  a  very  small  industry  fifteen  years  ago  the  plate-glass  business  of 
this  country  has  developed  into  a  large  business,  which  now  gives 
employment,  directly  and  indirectly,  to  at  least  10,000  persons,  and  is 
a  striking  example  of  what  can  be  accomplished  under  a  protective 
policy,  for,  without  any  material  change  in  the  duty  prior  to  that  fixed 
by  the  Wilson  bill,  protection  has  established  this  very  large  industry, 
and  competition  has  reduced  the  cost  to  the  consumer  from  $2.50  per 
foot,  at  the  inception  of  the  business  in  this  country,  to  an  average 
price  of  less  than  50  cents  per  foot.  So  that  while  plate  glass  was 
originally  considered  a  luxury,  it  has  now  become  a  necessity  within 
the  reach  of  all. 

We  come  to  you  as  business  men,  appreciating  that  the  best  interests 
of  the  country  demand  that  the  new  tariff  bill  shall  be  a  conservative 
one,  and  we  are  in  favor  of  a  measure  that  will  stand  the  test  of  time 
and  retain  the  support  of  the  country,  and  for  that  reason  do  not  ask 
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for  a  restoration  of  the  old  tariff,  the  McEinley  bill  haying  made  no 
material  change  in  the  previous  tariff  which  had  existed  for  years. 

The  Wilson  bill  made  a  reduction  of  15  cents  per  square  foot  on  the 
fourth  bracket  of  the  plate-glass  schedule,  which  covered  fully  75  per 
cent  of  the  American  product.  On  the  next  bracket  (the  third)  it 
made  a  reduction  of  2£  per  cent  per  square  foot;  this  bracket  covered 
15  per  cent  of  the  American  product,  so  that  you  can  readily  see  that 
we  sustained  a  very  heavy  reduction  under  the  Wilson  bill. 

We  do  not  ask  for  a  restoration  of  any  part  of  the  cut  that  was  made 
on  the  fourth  bracket,  and  while  we  would  very  much  like  to  have  the 
small  reduction  that  was  made  in  the  third  bracket  restored,  we  are 
content  to  leave  this  to  the  discretion  of  your  committee.  What  we 
do  ask  is  some  assistance  on  the  first  two  brackets,  which  only  cover 
about  10  per  cent  of  our  product  and  which  we  have  always  been  forced 
to  sell  very  much  below  the  cost  of  production.  In  evidence  of  this 
we  have  given  a  schedule  of  the  imports  of  plate  glass  from  1883  to 
1896,  inclusive.  The  imports  for  1896  are  not  subdivided  into  the 
various  brackets,  as  we  have  not  yet  received  these  figures  from  the 
Treasury  Department  showing  the  subdivision. 

Importe,  in  feet,  of  uneilvered  polished  plate  gla$$  for  the  yean  ending  Jane  80,  1883,  to 

June  80, 1896,  inclusive. 


Year. 

Doty  8 

Duty  5 
oents. 

Duty  8 
oents. 

Duty  25  cent*. 

Duty  50  oents. 

Total. 

1883.... 

117,923 
208,499 
193, 184 
137. 317 
219, 108 
151,294 
98,872 
98,819 

170,240 
187,672 
148,927 
104,012 
229,025 
200,895 
230,706 
193,399 
830,231 
210, 152 
875,508 
177,856 

867,209 

393,525 

890,030 

378,202 

408,901 

022,960 

787,047 

792,810 

950,182 

1,085,152 

1,102,056 

1,088,408 

890,094 

1,609,278 

852,000 

750,778 

702,004 

990,252 

1,296,298 

1,422,078 

1,127,080 

1,132,099 

1,284,607 

856,321 

1,081,090 

009,032 

Duty  f»t  eenta. 
1,000,577 

1,477,878 

1,180,310 

1,187,318 

1,120,078 

1,700,735 

1,887,659 

813,902 

447,805 

805,288 

803,656 

340,938 

213, 190 

Duty  St  eenta. 
102,084 

8, 011, 078 

1884 

2,729,189 

1885 

2, 669, 097 

1880 

2, 887, 150 
4, 074, 178 

1887 

1888 

8,905,673 

J889 

8, 003, 386 

1890 

2, 823, 904 

1891 

3, 028, 401 

1892 

2,538,084 

1893 

8,442,660 

1894 

1,890,777 

1895 

8,089,208 

1890 -r. 

8,849,201 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  these  imports  .have  averaged  about 
3,000,000  square  feet  per  year,  and  also  that  there  has  been  less  and  less 
of  the  large  glass  imported  in  recent  years,  and  about  a  corresponding 
increase  in  the  imports  of  the  small  sizes.  Hereon  rests  our  request  for 
an  advance  in  the  duty  on  small  glass. 

The  very  character  of  these  imports  is  in  itself  sufficient  evidence 
that  the  cost  of  import  is  less  than  the  cost  of  manufacture  in  this 
country,  because  there  is  idle  capacity  enough  in  this  country  today  to 
produce  every  foot  of  glass  that  is  now  being  imported,  and  the  matter 
of  cost  is  the  only  factor  that  prevents  the  American  plate-glass  worker 
from  receiving  the  money  which  now  goes  abroad  to  pay  foreign  work- 
men. Fully  1,600  men  not  now  employed  could  be  given  steady  work 
in  the  manufacture  of  this  glass,  and  all  we,  as  manufacturers,  ask  is  a 
sufficient  advance  in  the  duty  to  enable  us  to  get  cost  for  these  small 
sizes  based  upon  the  averages  that  would  be  obtained  under  the  sched- 
ule herein  suggested.  Furthermore,  this  would  mean  the  keeping  in 
this  country  of  a  very  large  sum  of  money  annually  which  now  goes  to 
the  European  market.  As  to* why  the  cost  of  manufacture  should  be 
more  in  this  country  than  in  Europe,  we  simply  wish  to  say  that  the 
average  wages  in  the  American  plate-glass  factories  are  fully  $1.75  per 
day,  whereas  that  in  the  Belgium  plate-glass  factories  is  only  65  oents 
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per  day;  and  as  our  labor  is  from  60  to  65  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of 
our  production,  you  will  readily  appreciate  how  much  of  an  advantage 
the  foreigner  enjoys. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  all  of  which  you  can  easily  verify,  we,  the 
undersigned,  representing  all  the  plate-glass  works  in  this  country, 
feel  that  we  are  fully  justified  in  respectfully  suggesting  the  following 
as  a  new  schedule  for  duties  on  plate  glass: 

Cast  polished  plate  glass,  finished  or  unfinished,  and  unsilvered,  not 
exceeding  16  by  24  inches  square,  present  duty,  5  cents  per  square  foot; 
proposed  duty,  10  cents  per  square  foot.  Above  that,  and  not  exceed- 
ing 24  by  30  inches  square,  present  duty,  8  cents  per  square  foot;  pro- 
posed duty,  15  cents  per  square  foot.  Above  that,  and  not  exceeding 
24  by  60  inches  square,  present  duty,  22 J  cents  per  square  foot;  pro- 
posed duty,  25  cents  per  square  foot.  All  above  that,  present  duty,  35 
cents  per  square  foot;  proposed  duty,  35  cents  per  square  foot. 

Under  what  was  popularly  known  as  the  McKinley  tariff  these 
brackets  were  5  cents,  8  cents,  25  cents,  and  50  cents  per  square  foot, 
respectively,  and,  as  stated  above,  the  duty  on  plate  glass  had  been 
substantially  those  figures  for  many  years  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the 
McKinley  tariff. 

The  undersigned,  therefore,  would  respectfully  ask  the  adoption  of  the 
schedules  as  herein  suggested. 

Standard  Plate  Glass  Co. 
The  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Co., 

John  Pitcairn,  Chairman. 
Penn  Plate  Glass  Co., 

W.  L.  Kann,  President 
American  Plate  Glass  Co., 

D.  M.  Bandsell,  Secretary. 

MIRROR  PLATES. 

(Paragraphs  94  and  95.) 


Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 


New  York,  January  6y  1897. 


We  call  your  atteution  to  the  so-called  German  mirror  plates  exported 
into  this  country  in  direct  competition  and  to  the  detriment  of  mirror 
plates  manufactured  by  the  many  manufacturers  in  this  country.  The 
trouble  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  duty  on  so-called  mirror  plates  is  too 
low,  the  difference  between  plate  glass  unsilvered  and  silvered  (or 
mirror  plates)  being  too  small.  Here  is  the  table  of  present  duties  on 
both  mirror  plates  and  plate  glass.  In  addition  to  this,  the  thickness 
of  the  glass  coming  bver  here  as  German  mirror  plates  is  thicker  than 
formerly  used  for  the  same  purposes,  and  can  be  used  where  the  thicker 
or  American  plate  glass  coald  be  used,  much  to  the  detriment  of  the 
manufacturers  of  mirror  plates  in  this  country. 


Duty  on  plate 
glass. 


Duty  on  silvered 
or  mirror  plates. 


Not  over  16  by  24  inches  square,  equal  to  384  square  inches 

Over  16  by  24  inches  square,  but  not  over  24  by  30  inohes  square, 

eq ual  to  720  square  inches 

Over  24  by  30  inches  square,  but  not  over  24  by  60  inches  square, 

equal  to  1,440  square  inches 

Ana  all  above  24  by  60  inches  square 


Cent*  per  tq.  ft 
6 


22} 
86 


Cents  per  iq.  ft. 
6  (Fig.  A). 

10  (Fig.B). 

23  (Fig.C). 
88  (Fig.D). 
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On  Fig.  A,  16  by  24,  the  difference  between  unsilvered  plate  glass  and  silvered 
plates  is  but  1  cent  per  square  foot. 

On  Fig.  B,  24  by  30,  the  difference  between  unsilvered  plate  glass  and  silvered 
plates  is  but  2  cents  per  square  foot. 

On  Fig.  C,  24  by  60,  the  difference  between  unsilvered  plate  glass  and  silvered 
plates  is  bnt  one-half  cent  per  square  foot. 

On  Fig.  D.  all  above  and  larger,  the  difference  between  unsilvered  plate  glass  and 
silvered  plates  is  but  3  cents  per  square  foot. 

To  justly  encourage  the  manufacturing  of  mirror  plates  in  this  coun- 
try, the  difference  ought  to  be  at  least  as  follows: 

Fig.  Ay  16  by  24=884  square  inches,  ought  to  be  8  cents  per  square  foot. 
Fig.  B,  24  by  30=720  square  inches,  ought  to  be  12  cents  per  square  foot. 
Fig.  C,  24  by  60=1,440  square  inches,  ought  to  be  25  cents  per  square  foot. 
Fig.  D,  and  larger,  ought  to  be  40  cents  per  square  foot. 

The  actual  average  cost  of  silvering  mirror  plates  in  this  country  is  6 
ecnts  per  square  foot,  as  against  3  cents  per  square  foot  in  Europe.  You 
can  readily  understand  why  it  is  necessary  to  have  no  greater  duty  than 
is  necessary  to  give  the  manufacturers  in  this  country  a  protection 
equal  to  the  actual  difference  of  excess  of  cost  of  labor  in  this  country 
as  compared  or  against  the  cost  of  same  in  Europe.  There  are  to-day 
in  this  country  about  one  hundred  manufacturers  of  mirror  plates,  who 
employ  in  their  factories  from  ten  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons  each, 
so  you  can  understand  the  magnitude  of  this  industry.  The  manufac- 
turers and  importers  of  the  so-called  German  mirror  plates  will  prob- 
ably contend  that  the  product  which  they  import  (and  is  manufactured 
in  Europe)  is  not  made  in  this  country.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  on 
account  of  the  low  duty  the  so-called  German  plate  is  sold  and  takes 
the  place  of  the  manufactured  mirrors,  or  what  is  known  as  "plate- 
glass  mirrors,"  and  cuts  deeply  into  the  consumption  of  the  same. 
There  are  actually  more  persons  dependent  upon  the  manufacture  of 
plate  glass  mirrors,  indirectly,  than  in  the  manufacture  of  plate  glass 
in  this  country. 

Blum,  Tooh  &  Co. 


POLISHED  PLATE  GLASS. 

(Paragraphs  94-97.) 

Boston,  January  6}  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  beg  to  protest  against  any  increase  in  the  present  tariff  on  pol- 
ished plate  glass  and  to  pray  for  a  decrease  on  same  of  50  per  cent.  The 
annual  consumption  of  this  article  in  this  country  is  about  12,000,000 
square  feet.  This  manufacture  in  this  country  is  almost  wholly  in  the 
hands  of  one  company,  which  is  a  monopoly,  and  substantially  control 
the  business  of  the  country,  and  by  selling  just  under  the  cost  of 
importation  is  now  succeeding  in  excluding  the  imported  article. 

The  present  duty  on  this  article  averages  more  than  100  per  cent  on 
the  present  cost  abroad.  If  the  duty  was  made  at  one-half  of  present 
rates  there  would  be  larger  importations,  larger  additional  revenues  to 
the  Government,  and  a  large  reduction  to  consumers  on  present  selling 
price  of  this  article. 

Boston  Plate  and  Window  Glass  Co.. 

B.  A.  Hills,  President. 
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LOOKING-GIiASS  PLATES. 

(Paragraphs  95  and  97.) 

BTATEMEHT  OP  KB.  F.  WILLIAM  VOGT,  OF  LOUISVILLE,  KT.,  BEPRE 
SEHinrO  VARIOUS  MANUFACTURERS  OF  LOOKItfCMiLASS  PLATES. 

Friday,  January  S, 1896. 
Mr.  Yogt  read  the  following  paper: 

We  respectfully  submit  for  your  consideration  tbe  matter  of  a  better  adjustment 
of  duties  on  looking-glass  plates,  sizes  of  10  feet  square  and  under.  (See  present 
bill,  Schedule  B,  paragraphs  95  and  97.) 

Paragraph  95.— -We  would  suggest  in  this  a  differential  rate  of  3  cents  per  square 
foot  oyer  and  above  the  rate  now  fixed  (or  may  be  fixed)  in  paragraph  94,  so  para- 
graph 95  would  read  (if  the  present  rate  of  tariff  is  maintained)  as  follows : 

"Cast  polished  plate  glass,  silvered,  and  looking-glass  plates,  not  exceeding  16 
by  24  inches  square,  8  cents  per  square  foot:  above  that,  and  not  exceeding  24  by 
SO  inches  square,  11  cents  per  square  foot;  above  that,  and  not  exceeding  24  by  80 
inches  square,  25  cents  per  square  foot." 

Paragraph  97.— To  read : 

"Cast  polished  plate  glass,  silvered  or  unsilvered,  and  looking-glass  plates,  cylin- 
der, crown,  or  common  window  glass,  when  bent,  ground,  obscured,  frosted,  sanded, 
enameled,  beveled,  etched,  embossed,  engraved,  flashed,  stained,  colored,  painted, 
or  otherwise  ornamented,  or  decorated,  shall  be  subject  to  a  duty  of  10  per  centum 
ad  valorem  in  addition  to  the  rates  otherwise  chargeable  thereon." 

Respecting  the  change  in  paragraph  95,  you  are  aware  that  the  law  of  1890  gave  us 
sufficient  protection  on  sizes  ever  and  above  24  by  30  but  not  on  sizes  under  24  by 
30  inches  square.  We  therefore  suggest  a  more  proper  rate  fixed  which  will  not 
stimulate  the  importation  of  sizes  under  24  by  30  inches  square  to  the  injury  of  an 
industry  at  home  in  small  looking-plass  plates  on  which  the  expense  of  silvering  is 
as  great  per  foot  as  one  of  larger  dimensions. 

Respecting  the  change  in  paragraph  97,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  omission  of  look- 
ing-glass plates  was  an  oversight  in  the  framing  of  this  article,  for  certainly  if  an 
extra  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  charged  on  cast  polished  plate,  cylinder,  cro  wn,  and 
common  window  glass,  when  beveled,  etched,  embossed,  etc.,  or  when  any  addi- 
tional labor  is  put  upon  them,  why  should  not  the  same  apply  to  looking-glass 
plates.  The  plate  glass  being  our  raw  material,  it  should  by  all  means  be  a  basis, 
and  all  duty  on  mirror  plates  should  conform  to  those  of  polished  plate  glass.  The 
manufacture  of  mirror  plates  in  this  country  is  an  industry  which  employs  hundreds 
of  workmen,  a  large  amount  of  capital,  and  is  a  manufacturing  business  that  could 
be  very  much  increased  were  the  duties  equitably  adjusted.  Most  of  the  plates 
come  from  Germany,  where  women  and  children  are  employed  at  very  low  wages 
and  rents  are  only  nominal.  The  product  of  these  plates  sent  to  this  country  has 
been  controlled  for  a  number  of  years  by  the  German  Looking  Glass  Plate  Company, 
of  New  York,  which  was  a  combination  of  the  five  importers. 

About  a  year  ago  the  United  Bavarian  Company  put  a  traveling  man  out  from 
Chicago,  and  soon  they  agreed  with  the  German  company  to  fix  prices.  The  travel- 
ing men  and  office  men  are  the  only  employees  in  this  country,  while  here  we  employ 
skilled  labor  and  every  small  factory  has  its  own  traveling  men  to  sell  the  output. 

We  do  not  want  anything  unreasonable,  but  anyone  familiar  with  the  circum- 
stances will  see  that  the  request  is  a  just  one.  A  number  of  mirror  manufacturers 
have  failed  or  quit  business,  and  unless  some  relief  is  given  others  must  follow. 

The  following  prices  ana  importations  will  show  that  they  deserve  better,  espe- 
cially when  it  can  be  shown  that  a  5-foot  mirror,  or  24  by  30,  which  was  sold  ten 
years  ago  at  from  $9  to  $10,  now  sells  for  less  than  $3.  The  change  asked  will  stop 
the  manipulation  of  prices  by  the  importers'  trusts  or  combinations  and  give  the 
American  consumer  a  better  plate  for  less  money.  It  will  also  save  the  furniture 
manufacturers  great  losses  by  fluctuating  prices.  Below  we  give  prices  showing 
that  we  now  furnish  a  French  plate  at  $2.40,  while  four  yean  ago  a  German  or 
inferior  plate  was  told  for  $3.60. 
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1891-92. 

1898-94. 

1896. 

1996. 

Prtoeof  0 wwhm 

98.90 
8.42 

91.82  to  $2. 25 
8.00 

9102|  to  92. 85 

92. 68  to  92.021 
2.40 

Price  of  looking-glass  plats  mads  hsrs. . . 

*  Factory  dosed. 
Looking-glas*  plat*  importation*  wider  article*  96  and  97. 

ira 

1889. 

1890. 

189L 

Polished  plats  sflrsrsd 

4,765,003 

2,085,888 

826,700 

467,929 
6,101,871 

Polished  cylinder  glass  silvered 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

106. 

1896. 

Polished  plats  silvered 

903,766 
4,103,219 

55,578 
4,992,501 

243,228 

49,061 
8,178,1^ 

77,789 
8,829,689 

Polished  cylinder  glass  silvered 

From  the  inclosed  circular  of  Messrs.  Bendit  Drey  &  Co.,  New  York,  there  appears  to 
be  a  disruption  in  the  German  Looking  Glass  Plate  Company,  and  a  French  mirror  plate 
manufacturer  intends  using  his  French  mirror  business  to  sell  his  German  product 
in  this  country— another  reason  for  the  change,  substantiating  that  looking-glass 
plates  can  be  produced  cheaper  in  Europe  than  at  home. 

Respeetf uly  submitted. 

Heroy  &.  Marrenner  and  F.  Wm.  Voot. 

Representing  the  following  firms :  Louisville  Silvering  and  Beveling  Company, 
Louisville,  Ky . ;  Western  Mirror  Plate  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio:  C.  D.  Widmen  & 
Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. :  Robert  A.  Schlegel  &  Bro.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  B.  L.  Anderson  &  Co., 
Chicago,  111. ;  Jackson  Glass  Works,  Jackson,  Mich. :  Tarentum  Mirror  and  Art 
Glass  Works,  Tarentum.  Pa.;  Milwaukee  Mirror  and  Art  Glass  Works,  Milwaukee. 
Wis. ;  Daniel  Stewart  <fe  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. ;  Ford  City  Mirror  Company,  Ford 
City,  Pa, ;  Indiana  French  Mirror  Company,  Connersville,  Ind.  . 


Naw  York,  December  — ,  1896. 
Drab  Sir:  We  take  pleasure  in  announcing  that  in  connection  with  our  manufac- 
ture of  French  plate  mirrors  we  have  resumed  the  importation  and  exclusive  sale  of 
the  celebrated  "crown  brand19  of  German  looking-glass  plates  made  at  our  own  fac- 
tories in  Fuerth,  Bavaria. 

We  solicit  your  kind  patronage  and  assure  you  that  all  orders  intrusted  to  us  will 
meet  with  our  prompt  and  careful  attention,  and  will  always  be  billed  at  the  lowest 
market  prices. 

Yours,  truly,  Bendit,  Drey  &  Co. 

(Our  representatives  will  be  Mr.  Joseph  S.  Hart,  Mr.  Simon  H.  Bodenheim,  Mr.  M. 
Morgenstern.) 


MEMORIAL    SUBMITTED    BT    VARIOUS    FURNITURE 

TURERfl. 


MAHUFAO- 


We,  the  undersigned  furniture  manufacturers,  indorse  the  American 
mirror  manufacturers  in  their  effort  to  have  the  tariff  advanced  on 
German  looking-glass  plates,  for  the  following  reasons,  viz: 

It  will  advance  the  industry  of  mirror  manufacturing  in  this  country 
by  giving  employment  to  a  large  increased  number  of  American 
mechanics  and  workingmen. 
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It  will  make  it  possible  for  us  as  furniture  manufacturers  to  use 
American  mirror  plates  on  sizes  under  5  square  feet  in  place  of  Ger- 
man plates. 

It  will  stop  the  manipulation  of  the  market  and  give  us  a  more  steady 
price  on  mirror  plates,  which  will  be  a  benefit  to  all  consumers. 

The  Sohirmer  Furniture  Co. 

N.  Dughsoher  &  Go. 

H.  H.  Wiogers  &  Sons  Furniture  Co. 

The  Steinman  &  Meyer  Furniture  Co. 

The  Kreimer  &  Brother  Co. 

C.  &  A.  Kreimer  Co. 

Wm.  Becker  &  Co. 

STILLE  &  DUHLME1EB. 

A.  Keuesoh  &  Co. 


CTLINDEB  CROWN  WINDOW  GLASS. 

(Paragraph  97.) 

STATEMENT    SUBMITTED   BY  THE   SUESS   ORNAMENTAL  GLASS 
COMPACT  OF  CHICAGO. 

Chicago,  III.,  January  6,  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  take  the  liberty  of  drawing  the  attention  of  your  honorable  com- 
mittee to  the  subject  of  window  glass. 

In  Schedule  B,  paragraph  97,  we  recommend  as  follows: 

Cylinder,  crown,  or  common  window  glass,  when  bent,  ground,  obscured,  frosted, 
sanded,  enameled,  chipped,  etched,  beveled,  embossed,  engraved,  flashed,  stained, 
colored,  painted,  or  otherwise  ornamented  or  decorated,  shall  be  subject  to  a  dnty 
of  $6  per  box,  including  glass  and  boxing,  and  the  weight  thereof  not  exceeding  210 
pounds  or  under,  and  if  exceeding  210  pounds,  3±  cents  for  each  additional  pound. 

We  beg  to  explain  that  in  our  experience  we  are  aware  that  hun- 
dreds of  boxes  of  glass  have  been  imported  where  in  one  box  of  glass 
there  has  been  as  much  as  200  square  feet  of  glass,  and  such  boxes  of 
glass  average  in  weight  about  360  pounds,  and  further  that  all  the 
colored,  enameled,  ground,  chipped,  and  otherwise  decorated  glass  has 
always  been  imported  in  boxes  containing  not  less  than  100  square  feet. 
A  box  containing  100  square  feet  does  not  exceed  210  pounds. 

It  is  further  the  custom  that  all  plain  window  glass  is  shipped  in 
50- foot  boxes,  and  therefore  it  may  be  easy  when  the  schedule  calls  for 
50-foot  boxes  for  glass  to  be  imported  in  boxes  exceeding  50  square 
feet  as  above  explained,  and  the  Government  would  be  losing  a  revenue 
on  all  additional  weight  from  50  feet  to  200  feet  on  such  glass  as  above 
set  out. 

We  are  manufacturers  of  decorated  glass  of  every  description,  and 
manufacture  enameled  glass  as  a  specialty,  but  according  to  the  present 
tariff  it  is  impossible  to  compete  with  the  importers;  therefore  the 
manufacture  of  the  same  has  been  decreased  almost  to  a  standstill, 
and  all  the  glass  since  this  last  tariff  was  passed  has  been  imported,  as 
your  committee  can  see  in  the  increase  of  importation  of  enameled 
glass. 

In  addition,  we  beg  to  draw  your  attention  to  Schednle  B,  paragraph 
97 — the  following  words:  "Cast  polished  plate  glass,  silvered  or  unsil- 
vered."    We  left  out  the  above  wording  in  our  suggestion  for  paragraph 
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97  for  the  following  reasons :  We  notice  that "  Oast  polished  plate  glass, 
silvered  or  unsilvered,"  is  previously  in  Schedule  B,  paragraph  95,  and 
as  it  appears  now  paragraph  97  allows  the  importer  on  the  same  quality 
of  glass  as  set  out  in  paragraphs  94  and  95  to  pay  less  duty  for  polished 
plate,  silvered  or  unsilvered  (or  looking  glass).  As  an  example  to  prove 
this  to  be  a  fact  I  submit  the  following: 

In  paragraph  94,  one  polished  plate  glass  24  by  30  containing  5  square 
feet,  at  8  cents  duty  per  square  toot,  costs  40  cents  per  light.  In  para- 
graph 95,  if  the  same  polished  plate  glass  is  silvered,  the  duty  for  a  24 
by  30  is  10  cents  per  square  foot,  therefore  the  importer  pays  50  cents 
for  a  24  by  30  plate  when  silvered.  In  the  present  schedule,  paragraph 
97,  the  importer  would  pay  for  a  polished  plate  glass,  plain  or  silvered, 
1£  cents  per  pound,  and  24  by  30,  silvered,  weighs  17  pounds,  at  1£ 
cents  per  pound;  25£  cents  in  addition,  and  duty  of  10  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  12  cents,  would  make  a  total  of  duty  for  one  silvered  polished 
plate  glass  or  looking  glass  of  37 J  cents. 

If  the  "cast  polished  plate  glass,  silvered  or  unsilvered,"  would  not 
appear  in  paragraph  97,  this  24  by  30  looking-glass  would  come  in  par- 
graph  95,  and  the  Government  would  receive  50  cents  instead  of  37J 
cents;  and,  further,  a  24  by  30  plain  polished  plate,  where  the  Govern- 
ment would  receive  40  cents  in  paragraph  94,  the  importer  only  pays 
37A  cents  according  to  paragraph  97. 

For  the  reasons  given  above  we  thought  it  advisable  for  you  to 
amend  paragraph  97  as  we  have  recommended,  as  the  "cast  polished 
plate  glass,  silvered  or  unsilvered,"  is  set  out  plainly  in  paragraphs  94 
and  95.  We  further  would  recommend  you  to  raise  the  duty  in  para- 
graphs 94  and  95  35  per  cent. 

If  any  one  should  ship  plate  glass  polished,  silvered  or  unsilvered,  as 
window  glass  ground,  etc.,  the  rate  of  duty  on  this  class  of  glass  would 
figure,  when  properly  weighed  in  proportion,  the  same  as  in  paragraphs 
94  and  95,  and  no  fraud  whatever  could  be  possible. 

We  would  further  suggest  that  you  leave  out  paragraph  93  entirely, 
providing  you  would  adopt  our  suggestion  as  to  paragraph  97,  the  words 
"fluted,  rolled,  or  rough  plate  glass." 

This  would  make  the  schedule  much  plainer  and  every  article  of  glass 
perfectly  covered,  and  foreign  competition  shut  out. 

Suess  Ornamental  Glass  Go. 


DECORATED  PLATE  GLASS. 

(Paragraph  97.) 

Brooklyn,  K  T.,  January  7, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  are  manufacturers  of  beveled,  silvered,  and  decorated  plate  glass, 
and  would  respectfully  ask  that  an  increase  of  duty  be  given  our  man- 
ufactures. The  same  comes  under  the  head  of  paragraph  97,  which 
reads  as  follows: 

Cast  polished  plate  glass,  silvered  or  unsilvered,  and  cylinder  crown,  or  common 
window  glass,  when  bent,  ground,  obscured,  frosted,  sanded,  enameled,  beveled, 
etched,  embossed,  engraved,  fashed,  stained,  colored,  painted,  or  otherwise  orna- 
mented or  decorated,  shall  be  subject  to  a  duty  of  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem  in 
addition  to  the  rates  otherwise  ohargeable  thereon. 
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Should  your  committee  be  pleased  to  place  an  ad  valorem  duty,  we 
would  recommend  at  least  35  to  40  per  cent 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

J.  A.  Donnelly  &  Oo. 


BELGIAN  WINDOW  AND  PICTURE  GLASS. 

New  York,  January  7, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  beg  to  give  below  memoranda  showing  all  the  importations  of 
Belgian  window  and  picture  glass  made  by  us  in  the  year  1896,  the  date 
and  steamer  on  which  they  arrived  in  New  York,  the  number  of  boxes 
in  each  shipment,  the  foreign  cost  of  same,  the  duty  paid  on  same,  and 
the  ad  valorem  percentage  of  such  duty  to  the  foreign  cost. 

We  respectfully  submit  this  as  the  best  argument  we  can  make  why 
the  duty  on  these  goods  should  not  be  increased.  They  are  goods  of 
everyday  use  and  of  absolute  necessity.  The  percentage  of  the  duty 
shows  for  itself.  Our  only  argument  is  that  duties  averaging  over  87 
per  cent  should  certainly  be  high  enough  for  all  just  purposes  of 
protection. 


Date  of  entry. 


Steamer. 


Boxes. 


Value. 


Duty. 


Percent- 
age. 


Januarys 

February  21... 

March  11 

April  22 

May6 

May  20 

June  3 , 

June  80 

August  4 

Au|rust  10 

September  8.. 
September  18. 

Octobers 

Do 

NoTmberO... 


Weeternland  . 
Southwark . . . 
Kensington... 
Westernlaud  . 
Noordland — 
Kensington... 
Southwark . . . 
Weeternland  . 
Kensington... 
8onthwark  ... 
Kensington... 
Southwark  ... 

Friesland 

.....do 

....do 


020 

1,862 

1,233 

1,865 

1,500 

1,405 

1,050 

1,184 

250 

607 

530 

1,061 

1,311 

705 

1,803 


61,014.20 
1,284.51 
1,166.70 
1,483.16 
1,880.72 
1,525.00 

944.80 
1,012.48 

286.01 
1,044.54 

567.06 
1,050.90 
1,817.44 

806.61 
1,926.84 


$769.28 

1,232.78 

1,016.82 

1,808.10 

1,225.10 

1,896.30 

810.86 

853.18 

280.00 

1,046.88 

532.62 

958.85 

1,141.38 

654.71 

1,524.61 


76 
96 
87 
88 
89 
92 
86 
84 
98 
100 
96 
90 
86 
81 
79 


Total. 


16,886 


16,810.06 


14,647.88 


.8714 


Dougherty  &  Moeison. 


OPTTCAIi  GK>ODS. 

(Paragraph  98.) 

STATEMEHT  SUBMITTED  BT  THE  SPEHCEB  OPTICAL  00HPAHY 
OF  HEW  YORK,  H.  T. 

Hew  Tobk,  January  7, 1897. 
Dbab  Sib  :  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  manufacture  of  spec- 
tacles and  eyeglasses,  and  other  optical  goods.  With  the  exception  of 
gold  spectacles  and  eyeglasses,  none  was  manufactured  in  this  country 
previous  to  1861.  At  that  time  the  foreign  manufacturers  were  charg- 
ing about  four  times  the  price  for  goods  that  they  are  being  sold  for 
now.  To  be  enabled  to  compete  with  the  foreign  makers,  we  were  com- 
pelled to  devise  and  invent  machinery  in  order  that  we  might  overcome 
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the  great  difference  in  the  price  of  labor  between  Europe  and  this 
country. 

From  time  to  time  since  1861  some  eighteen  or  twenty  parties  have 
commenced  manufacturing  these  goods  in  this  country,  but  on  account 
of  the  continuous  reduction  in  prices  in  Europe  and  the  home  competi- 
tion, many  of  them  have  been  obliged  to  give  up  business. 

In  1890  the  duty  was, advanced  on  these  goods  15  per  cent.  About 
that  time  the  European  manufacturers  succeeded  in  getting  patterns 
of  most  of  the  latest  and  improved  machinery  in  this  country,  and 
caused  this  machinery  to  be  matte,  which  cost  them,  on  account  of  their 
cheap  labor,  about  one-fourth  to  one-fifth  the  original  cost  to  the  per- 
fectors  of  these  tools  and  machinery  in  this  country.  In  many  instances 
they  would  buy  one  machine  and  move  it  to  France  or  Germany  and 
have  it  duplicated  there.  I  have  knowledge  of  the  swedging  machine, 
which  is  patented  here,  and  costs  $240  in  this  country.  One  was  sent 
to  Germany  and  duplicated  for  $60  for  our  competitors'  use.  This  is  a 
sample  of  many  other  transactions.  They  are  now  prepared  to  compete 
with  us,  using  the  same  machinery  as  ourselves,  and  with  the  labor  to 
work  these  machines  for  one-quarter,  and  many  times  less  than  what 
is  being  paid  in  this  country,  the  manufacturers  of  optical  goods  have 
great  difficulties  to  contend  with. 

They  also  take  American  patterns  and  designs  of  goods  which  are 
popular  here  and  manufacture  an  imitation  of  the  same  at  less  price 
than  it  is  possible  to  produce  the  articles  here.  In  some  instances  these 
goods  have  been  reduced  75  per  cent  since  1890,  and  with  scarcely  an 
exception  have  been  reduced  as  much  as  25  per  cent. 

They  also  import  a  very  inferior  article  of  lenses  in  their  goods,  but 
through  the  ignorance  of  the  purchaser  they  think  they  are  practicing 
economy,  thereby  bringing  irreparable  injury  upon  themselves.  These 
lenses  are  made  from  refase  of  window  glass — imperfect  parts  cut  off 
and  one  side  ground  so  as  to  magnify.  A  noted  optician  of  New  York 
told  me  recently  that  these  lenses  would  have  the  effect  of  producing 
artificial  astigmatism,  and  were  otherwise  very  injurious.  I  consider  it 
would  be  good  policy  if  these  cheap  goods  were  not  permitted  to  come 
into  this  country  at  any  price,  as  they  are  more  injurious  than  adulter- 
ated food. 

We  are  now  importing  some  twelve  grades  of  spectacles  and  eyeglasses 
which  were  formerly  made  in  this  country,  as  we  find  it  impossible  to 
produce  these  goods  here  at  their  price,  after  taking  into  consideration 
our  experience,  improved  facilities,  and  the  lowest  price  of  labor  obtain- 
able. We  will  be  pleased  to  make  these  goods  in  this  country  again, 
and  with  the  schedule  submitted  we  think  we  will  be  capable  of  doing 
so,  but  the  margin  will  be  exceedingly  small. 

I  considered  myself  well  posted  in  regard  to  the  price  of  labor  in 
Europe;  but  in  a  recent  visit  there  I  was  surprised  to  find  girls  of  17 
and  18  years  old  working  for  the  beggarly  sum  of  48  cents  per  week, 
equivalent  to  8  cents  per  day.  The  manager  assured  me  that  he  had  no 
difficulty  in  securing  all  the  help  he  required  at  these  figures. 

The  slight  advance  in  the  duties  which  we  desire  will  make  no  differ- 
ence whatever  with  the  consumer  of  these  goods,  as  the  margin  to  the 
retail  dealer  is  liberal.  Many  importers  bill  the  goods  from  France 
direct  to  their  houses  here  in  New  York,  and  I  am  informed  by  the 
highest  authority  that  in  many  instances  it  is  utterly  impossible  to 
detect  undervaluation,  as  they  are  continually  changing  the  styles  so 
as  to  make  detection  the  greater.  For  that  reason  we  have  asked  a 
specific  duty,  and  very  materially  reduce  the  ad  valorem  duty.    After 
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consulting  the  best  authority  in  the  custom-house,  they  have  given  it 
as  their  opinion  that  this  would  be  the  most  desired  form  of  preventing 
frauds  on  the  Government.  We  are  importers  as  well  as  manufacturers 
of  these  goods,  and  consider  ourselves  competent  to  judge  of  many  of 
these  transactions. 

The  freight  from  Europe  is  no  protection,  as  we  have  paid  as  much 
on  freight  from  New  York  to  Newark,  £T.  J.,  as  it  costs  us  from  Havre, 
France,  to  New  York  by  tramp  steamers. 

The  question  has  been  argued  many  times  whether  it  would  not  be 
better  for  us  to  move  our  entire  plant  to  Germany,  for  if  we  can  not 
obtain  another  reduction  in  labor,  many  styles  of  goods  now  made  here 
will  have  to  be  abandoned.  The  labor  on  our  goods  is  on  an  average 
90  per  cent  of  their  value.  We  often  take  1  pound  of  steel,  worth  20 
cents,  and  before  it  is  finished  there  has  been  $3  worth  of  labor  laid  out 
on  it. 

The  production  in  this  country  in  1892  for  each  working  day  in  the 
year  exceeded  30,000  pairs.  There  are  manufacturers  of  these  goods 
in  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Michigan,  and  Illinois. 

We  also  would  like  to  have  spectacle  and  eyeglass  cases  listed  by  them- 
selves, and  the  duty  to  be  same  as  stated  on  document  inclosed.  This 
is  quite  a  little  industry  in  this  country,  and  could  be  increased  very 
materially  with  a  moderate  protection,  as  stated  on  list  furnished. 

Spencer  Optical  Manufacturing  Co. 
John  S.  Spencer. 

MEMORIAL  AND  SCHEDULE  SUBMITTED  BY  VARIOUS  MANUFACTURERS 

OF  OPTICAL  GOODS. 

New  York,  January  7, 1897. 

The  schedule  on  optical  goods  given  below  is  recommended  by  the 
American  manufacturers  with  the  object  of  equalizing,  to  some  extent, 
the  difference  between  the  rates  of  foreign  and  domestic  labor.  We 
earnestly  recommend  the  combination  of  specific  and  ad  valorem  duties 
wherever  practicable,  principally  because  such  a  form  would  assist  in 
preventing  the  present  evil  of  undervaluation,  which  has  worked  greatly 
to  the  detriment  of  the  American  manufacturers  as  well  as  being  a 
fraud  against  the  Government.  To  corroborate  our  views  in  regard 
to  the  value  of  combined  duties  we  respectfully  refer  you  to  the  Hon. 
George  G.  Tichenor,  who  has  given  the  subject  his  personal  attention. 

In  goods  of  average  grade  the  items  of  labor  represent  90  per  cent  of 
the  cost  of  manufacture.  The  wages  of  skilled  mechanics  abroad  are 
but  one-quarter  to  one-half  the  amount  which  the  same  skill  commands 
here.  In  unskilled  labor  the  disparity  is  even  more  marked.  Besides 
this,  the  cheaper  grade  of  goods  are  made  in  part  by  pauper  labor,  by 
night  labor  of  families  in  their  homes,  and  even  by  enforced  labor  in 
State  penal  institutions,  goods  from  the  latter  source  being  imported  in 
such  a  way  as  to  render  detection  quite  impossible. 

Within  the  last  few  years  changed  conditions  in  Europe  and  the  use 
of  labor-saving  machines  imported  from  this  country  and  duplicated  by 
the  foreign  manufacturers  have  reduced  the  prices  of  imported  goods 
in  most  cases  25  to  50  per  cent. 

We  submit  you  the  following  schedule: 

Spectacles  and  eyeglasses,  and  spectacle  and  eyeglass  frames,  valued  at  not  more 
than  75  cents  per  dozen,  25  cents  per  dozen  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Valued  at  over  75  cents  and  not  exceeding  $1.50  per  dozen,  50  cents  per  dozen  and 
20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
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Valued  at  oyer  $1.60  per  dozen,  60  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Parte  of  spectacle  and  eyeglass  frames,  parts  of  spectacle  and  eyeglass  mountings 
of  same,  60  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Lenses  of  glass  or  pebble,  ground  and  polished  to  a  spherical,  cylindrical,  or  pris- 
matic form,  and  ground  and  polished  piano  coqnille  glasses  wholly  or  partly  manu- 
factured with  the  edges  unground,  45  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Lenses  of  glass  or  pebble,  ground  and  polished  to  a  spherical,  cylindrical,  or  pris- 
matic form,  and  ground  and  polished  piano  and  coqnille  lenses  wholly  or  partly 
manufactured,  with  their  edges  ground  or  beveled,  10  cents  per  dozen  and  45  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 

Strips  of  glass  not  more  than  3  inches  wide,  one  or  both  surfaces  of  which  are 
ground  and  polished  to  a  cylindrical  or  prismatic  form,  45  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Opera  and  field  glasses,  microscopes,  telescopes,  photographic,  and  projecting 
lenses,  and  other  optical  instruments  and  frames  (or  mountings)  for  the  same,  46  per 
cent  ad  valorem* 

Glass  plates  or  disks,  flat  or  coqnille  shape,  rough  cut  or  unwronght,  for  use  in  the 
manufacture  of  optical  instruments,  spectacles,  eyeglasses,  and  suitable  only  for 
«nch  use,  provided,  however,  that  such  disks  exceeding  8  inches  in  diameter  may  be 
polished  sufficiently  to  enable  the  character  of  the  glass  to  be  determined,  free. 

(Signed :)  Spencer  Optical  Manufacturing  Company,  New  York ;  American 
Optical  Company,  Southbridge,  Mass. ;  Bonsch  &  Lomb  Optical  Com- 
pany, Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  National  Optical  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ; 
T.  A.  Willson  &  Co.,  Reading,  Pa. ;  Standard  Optical  Company,  Geneva, 
N.  Y. ;  Southbridge  Optical  Company,  South  bridge,  Mass.;  Dupaul 
Young  Company,  Southbridge,  Mass.,  and  others. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

(Paragraph  102  and  Free  list  688.) 
MEMORIAL  OF  THE  GLASS  STACKERS  OF  THE  TOTTED  STATES, 

Committee  of  Ways  and  Means: 

The  glass  stainers  of  the  United  States  respectfully  petition  your 
honorable  body  to  a  consideration  of  the  following  statement: 

Under  the  present  tariff  laws  our  industry  receives  no  protection. 
All  grades  and  sorts  of  stained  and  painted  or  painted  and  stained 
glass  windows  are  on  the  free  list  when  presented  to  any  church,  chapel, 
national  institution,  or  municipal  corporation,  society,  college,  or  other 
public  institution. 

Fully  four-fifths  of  the  stained-glass  windows  produced  aroused  solely 
in  these  institutions. 

The  European  manufacturers  have  so  many  advantages  over  us, 
especially  cheaper  labor  and  material,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  impossi- 
bility for  us  to  compete  with  them. 

The  average  rate  of  wages  paid  in  this  industry  in  Europe  is  $9  to 
$  10  per  week,  while  the  average  wages  paid  in  this  country  are  $18 
to  $20  per  week.  Moreover,  our  material,  such  as  glass,  lead,  iron,  and 
enamel  colors,  which  are  used  in  large  quantities,  can  be  procured  for 
fnlly  25  per  cent  less  by  the  foreign  manufacturers  than  we  can  purchase 
them. 

The  cost  of  the  production  of  stained  glass  is  mainly  that  of  labor, 
the  labor  being  nine-tenths  of  the  value  of  tbe  whole  window. 

The  process  of  making  a  stained-glass  window  entitles  it  to  rank 
only  as  an  industrial  art,  or  decorative  work,  the  most  artistic  produc- 
tion of  our  industry  being  sold  by  the  square  foot  at  regular  market 
rates.  The  United  States  Supreme  Court,  November  7,  1802,  decided 
in  a  case  on  appeal  that  stained- glass  windows  are  not  entitled  to  rank 
as  a  fine  art,  such  as  paintings  on  canvas,  drawings,  etchings,  and 
sculpture,  but  that  such  windows  are  a  manufacture. 
TH 18 
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For  these  reasons  we  claim  that  a  stained-glass  window,  because  of 
being  placed  in  a  church  or  institution  as  a  gift,  should  not  be  admitted 
free  of  duty,  while  other  articles  that  enter  into  the  construction  of 
the  same  buildings,  such  as  cut  or  carved  stone  altars,  lecterns,  wood 
carvings,  church  furniture,  and  other  decorative  work,  pay  no  duty, 
especially  as  such  works  are  frequently  more  artistic  than  the  stained- 
glass  windows  which  aro  now  free  from  duty. 

Under  the  tariff  laws  of  1890  our  industry  was  in  a  highly  prosper- 
ous condition  with  a  protection  of  45  per  cent,  but  since  the  enactment 
of  the  tariff  of  1894  foreign  manufacturers  have  been  enabled  to  take 
almost  the  entire  possession  of  this  industry. 

A  duty  of  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  permits  the  foreign  manufacturers 
to  compete  with  us  and  leave  them  a  fair  margin  of  profit. 

The  result  of  this  unjust  discrimination  by  our  Government  against 
our  iudustry  has  been  to  cause  large  sums  of  money  to  be  spent  abroad, 
while  many  of  our  shops  have  been  obliged  to  close  and  the  workmen 
to  crowd  into  other  employments. 

With  a  fair  protection,  which  we  are  justly  entitled  to,  the  beautiful 
art  of  making  stained-glass  windows  would  become  a  flourishing  indus- 
try and  give  employment  to  a  large  number  of  designers,  painters,  and 
skilled  workmen.  Without  this  protection  our  business  must  languish 
and  will  fall  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  foreign  manufacturers. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons  we  ask  that  the  tariff  of  1890  of  45  per  cent 
ad  valorem  be  reimposed  upon  all  stained  and  painted  or  painted  and 
stained  glass  windows,  and  that  all  such  windows  shall  be  "  exempt" 
from  the  operation  of  the  free  list,  and  thus  equalize  the  great  discrep- 
ancy of  wages  and  cost  of  material  which  places  the  American  manu- 
facturers to-day  at  such  an  intolerable  disadvantage. 

John  Morgan, 
Richard  Lamb, 
Edward  S.  Arnold, 

Committee. 

J.  Morgan  &  Sons,  53  Bleecker  street,  New  York;  J.  &  R. 
Lamb,  59  Carmine  street,  New  York;  Arnold  &  Locke, 
250  Fulton  street,  Brooklyn;  Keystone  (Limited)  Glass 
Works,  A.  J.  Smith,  proprietor,  271  South  Fifth  street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Theo.  V.  Friser,  25  South  Second 
street,  Philadelphia;  John  Gibson,  123-125  South 
Eleventh  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Francis  D.  Kramer, 
1228  Walnut  street;  Wm.  Reith,  134  North  Seventh 
street, Philadelphia, Pa.;  R. S.  Groves,  617  South  Broad 
street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Dukes  &  Schmitt,  2129  Market 
street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Alfred  Godwin,  1325  Market 
street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Henry  Laineke,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.;  Fernando  J.  Riester,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


MARBLE. 

(Paragraphs  103,  104,  and  106.) 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  S.  T.  PARTRIDGE,  OF  RUTLACT),  VT. 

Mr.  Pabtbcdge  said:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  commit- 
tee, there  is  no  general  association  of  the  marble  industry  in  this 
country,  but  1  represent  a  conference  which  was  held  in  this  city  two 
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days  ago  of  the  leading  representatives  of  the  marble  industry  in  the 
country.  That  is  to  say,  at  the  conference  there  were  representatives 
of  the  producing  interest — the  quarrymen,  who  cut  the  marble  out  of 
the  ledge  into  blocks :  the  mill  owners,  who  are  running  mills  for  the 
sawing  of  those  Italian  or  American  blocks  into  sawed  slabs;  the 
manufacturers  of  marble,  who  take  this  sawed  marble  after  it  leaves 
the  mills  and  by  cutting,  carving,  turning,  polishing,  etc.,  prepare  it 
for  its  final  use;  and  the  importers  themselves,  who  are  engaged  in  the 
importation  of  Italian  marble  in  this  country.  Of  course  it  often  hap- 
pens that  the  same  concern  is  interested  in  more  than  one  branch  of  the 
industry.  The  producer  is  often  a  mill  owner,  and  an  importer  is  often 
a  mill  owner,  and  he  may  be  a  manufacturer  of  marble  also.  Hereto- 
fore it  has  not  been  possible  for  these  different  branches  to  agree  and 
harmonize  their  views  as  to  the  tariff— as  to  what  it  ought  to  be  on 
marble — but  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  marble  tariff  legislation 
all  of  these  four  branches  of  the  industry — that  is,  the  importing  inter- 
est as  well  as  the  producing  interest  in  its  various  branches — have 
united.    They  have  designated  me  to  present  to  you  their  views. 

I  ask  the  committee's  attention,  in  the  first  place,  to  two  or  three  gen- 
eral considerations  touching  the  duty  on  marble.  In  the  first  place, 
marble  is  a  proper  commodity  upon  which  to  raise  a  revenue,  because 
it  is  a  luxury  and  not  a  necessity;  that  is  to  say,  foreign  marble  is  a 
luxury,  because  foreign  marble  is  high-priced  marble  or  highly  colored 
marble.  The  people  of  this  country,  of  moderate  means,  use  consider- 
able marble,  but  it  is  almost  entirely  for  cemetery  purposes  and  they 
use  American  marble.  They  would  use  it  for  that  purpose  anyway, 
because  it  has  developed  that  Italian  marble  is  not  suited,  except  it  be 
in  the  extreme  Southern  States,  for  outdoor  purposes,  whereas  the 
American  marble  is;  and  besides  that,  American  marble  which  comes 
into  use  for  cemetery  purposes  is  sold  at  a  price  which  is  cheaper  than 
the  price  at  which  the  Italian  marble  would  be  sold,  even  if  there  were 
no  duty.  The  highly  colored  marbles,  for  instance,  are  only  a  fad. 
They  are  wanted  oftentimes  simply  because  they  are  expensive;  they 
are  wanted  because  they  do  cost  so  much,  and  they  are,  therefore,  as  I 
say — the  imported  and  high,  priced  marbles — a  luxury,  and  they  are  an 
especially  appropriate  commodity  upon  which  to  raise  revenue. 

Consequently,  I  call  especial  attention  to  this:  That  a  duty  on  the 
higher  grades  of  marble  brought  into  the  country  results  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  prices  of  the  common  and  cheaper  grades  of  marble  which 
the  people  at  large  use.  The  reason  is  that  the  American  quarries  are 
so  constituted — the  layer  is  so  laid  in  the  ground — that  the  finer  grades 
of  marble— the  higer  priced  American  grades — are  found  in  the  same 
quarries  with  the  cheaper  grades,  and  made  in  the  quarry  with  the 
higher  priced  marbles.  You  can  not  quarry  the  higher  priced  marbles 
without  quarrying  the  cheaper  marbles.  The  large  majority  of  the 
product  of  American  marble  quarries  is  sold  for  less  than  it  can  be  pro- 
duced. It  can  only  be  produced  and  sold  at  the  cheaper  price  because 
there  is  produced  at  the  same  time,  out  of  the  same  quarries,  this  higher 
priced  marble  which  is  in  competition  with  the  Italian  marble. 

I  have  the  figures  to  illustrate  this.  This  is  the  largest  marble-pro- 
ducing company  in  the  country,  and  this  company  has  a  larger  percent- 
age of  higher  priced  marbles  in  its  quarries  than  any  other  company. 
JJuring  the  last  five  years  51  per  cent  of  the  entire  production  of  that 
company,  namely,  1,206,000  cubic  feet,  has  been  sold  alter  it  left  the 
mill  for  less  than  $1  a  cubic  foot.  It  can  not  be  produced  for  that. 
Eighteen  per  cent  is  sold  between  $2  and  83  a  cubic  fdot,  a  price  below 
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that  for  which  Italian  would  be  sold  if  there  was  no  duty  upon  it. 
That  is  the  sawed  marble.  Twenty-three  per  cent  sold  between  $2  and 
$3,  and  9  per  cent  over  $3  a  oubic  foot.  It  was  only  a  part  of  the  third 
and  fourth  classifications  that  is  in  with  the  Italian  marble.  But  it  is 
only  through  the  production  of  that  higher  grade  of  marble  that  we  are 
able  to  produce  the  cheaper  marble.  Whatever  increases  the  price  or 
increases  the  quantity  which  is  produced  of  the  higher  priced  marble 
will  at  the  same  time  increase  the  quantity  produced  and  make  the  cost 
cheaper  of  the  cheaper  grades  of  marble. 

The  third  consideration  is  that  the  duty  upon  marble  does  not  re- 
strict the  trade  in  marble.  We  have  never  had  the  experiment  of 
increasing  the  tariff  upon  marble,  but  we  know  how  it  has  worked 
when  the  tariff  was  reduced.  The  act  of  1890  did  not  increase  the 
tariff  on  marble.  It  was  reduced  in  1883,  left  alone  in  1890,  and  reduced 
again  in  1894.  The  total  importation  of  marble  into  the  country  shows 
that  the  changes  have  come  generally  with  fluctuations  of  the  times. 
Actually,  in  1883  there  was,  under  a  higher  rate  of  duty,  more  marble 
imported  than  in  1884  under  a  less  rate  of  duty.  The  importation  of 
marble  has  kept  up  at  a  fairly  medium  rate,  and  it  will  continue  to 
keep  up  even  if  a  higher  rate  of  duty  were  put  upon  it.  The  importa- 
tion of  marble  at  this  time  is  probably  50  per  cent  more  than  it  was 
from  1876  to  1880,  but  the  revenue  at  this  time  derived  from  that  impor- 
tation is  less  than  it  was  in  those  years.  I  call  the  committee's  atten- 
tion to  that  fact  for  this  reason,  that  if  the  purpose  of  the  committee 
be  to  raise  revenue,  we  feel  confident  of  the  result  that  an  increased 
rate  of  duty  on  marble  will  not  result  in  restricting  the  importation  of 
marble.  We  do  not  rely  upon  the  exclusion  of  marble  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  interest.  Many  of  my  associates  here  are  interested  in  the 
importation  of  marble.  What  we  do  rely  upon  is  the  protection  which 
may  come  to  us  through  maintaining  the  price  of  those  higher  grades 
of  marbles. 

I  want  to  call  the  committee's  attention  to  some  of  the  reasons  why 
we  think  the  duty  on  marble  ought  to  be  increased.  The  chief  reason 
is  in  order  to  protect  our  American  laborer  against  the  labor  of  Italy; 
and,  in  order  that  you  may  see  how  direct  the  competition  is  between 
our  workman  and  their  workman,  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  block 
marble,  which  is  the  crudest  form  in  which  it  is  merchantable,  repre- 
sents at  least  90  per  cent  of  labor.  The  value  of  a  marble  quarry  is 
largely  in  accordance  with  the  extent  to  which  it  is  developed. 

Mr.  Turner.  You  are  speaking  from  your  experience  at  Rutland  f 

Mr.  Partridge.  I  am  speaking  partly  from  my  experience  at  Rut- 
land, and  also  from  the  figures  of  the  last  census  report,  and  from  such 
observations  as  my  associates  and  myself  have  made  in  Italy. 

Mr.  Turner.  What  is  the  depth  of  the  strata  below  the  surface  at 
Rutland! 

Mr.  .Partridge.  At  the  present  time  they  are  working  at  West  Rut- 
land 200  or  300  feet  down.  Marble  comes  to  the  surface,  but  that  on 
top  has  to  be  taken  off.  A  very  large  expenditure  is  necessary.  There 
is  a  great  difference  between  our  quarries  at  Rutland  and  most  of  the 
quarries  in  America.  The  quarries  in  this  country  are  generally  below 
the  ground,  however,  and  you  have  to  cut  down  into  them.  You  have 
to  cut  the  marble  out  by  tools  or  machinery  in  order  to  avoid  shatter- 
ing it,  whereas,  in  Italy  it  is  largely  on  the  surface.  The  quarries  at 
Carrara  are  so  situated  that  they  can  bore  down  a  hole  and  blast  off 
the  marble.    We  use  machinery;  they  do  not  use  it  in  Italy.    But  the 
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machinery  gives  us  no  protection  whatever,  because  the  machinery  does 
not  compensate  for  the  wages  which  exist. 

The  leading  Italian  producing  firm  has  at  its  head  an  Englishman 
who  understands  the  best  methods,  but  they  can  not  afford  to  use  to 
any  great  extent  the  machinery  that  we  use.  I  have  seen  in  their  mills 
machines  for  sawing  marble  which  were  made  in  Rutland,  the  same 
kinds  that  we  use.  But  when  it  comes  to  the  quarrying  they  can  not 
afford  to  use  machinery,  because  they  can  blast  it  off  with  simply  hand 
labor  cheaper  than  they  can  employ  machinery  to  do  it.  Therefore, 
that  is  what  I  would  like  the  committee  to  bear  in  mind,  that  the  use 
of  machinery  does  not  afford  us  any  protection. 

Neither  does  freight  afford  us  any  protection,  because  the  fact  is  that 
the  freight  from  Italy  to  the  principal  distributing  points  in  this  coun- 
try is,  on  an  average,  or  certainly  is,  not  more  than  from  any  of  the 
marble  quarries  in  Vermont,  Georgia,  or  Tennessee.  I  have  some  of 
the  actual  figures  here. 

It  is  more,  in  many  cases,  from  one  of  our  American  quarries  to  the 
distributing  point;  but  I  think  throughout  the  country,  on  an  average, 
you  can  get  Italian  marble,  so  far  as  the  freight  rate  is  concerned,  as 
cheap  as  you  can  get  it  from  the  American  quarries.  Take  New  York 
for  example:  The  freight  by  steamer  from  Italy  is  30  cents  a  cubic  foot; 
the  rale  from  Vermont,  which  is  the  nearest  quarry  to  New  York,  is  25 
cents;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  not  that  difference,  because 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  marble  handled  by  sailing  vessels,  where  special 
rates  are  made,  which  reduces  the  freight  very  much  indeed.  The  rate 
to  Baltimore  by  sail  is  only  36  cents,  and  that  is  very  much  reduced  by 
the  chartering  of  sailing  vessels,  and  it  is  impossible,  in  the  transpor- 
tation of  marble,  to  load  to  the  full  capacity  of  the  vessel,  but  some 
other  lighter  commodity  must  help  to  make  up  the  cargo,  and  the  char- 
terer of  that  vessel  gets  the  benefit  of  that,  which  goes  to  reduce  the 
freight  from  36  cents.  It  costs  us  to  put  marble  into  Baltimore  33  cents ; 
and  irom  Tennessee  it  costs  50  cents.  The  rate  from  Italy  to  JSew 
Orleans  is  36  cents,  and  from  Vermont  to  New  Orleans  63  cents,  and 
from  Tennessee  it  is  40  cents.  New  Orleans  is  the  distributing  point 
from  the  Mississippi  northwest.  When  you  go  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  the 
freight  rate  from  Italy  is  48  cents  a  cubic  foot.  We  can  not  send  mar- 
ble from  Vermont,  tor  instance,  to  San  Francisco,  even  by  sail  to  New 
York  City  and  around  Cape  Horn,  for  less  than  97  cents,  and  if  it  were 
sent  by  rail  it  would  cost  $1.80;  and  from  Tennessee  it  costs  $1.98  per 
cubic  foot.  And  the  same  relative  rate  of  comparison  will  exist — per- 
haps more  favorably  for  Italian  quarries — if  we  take  the  rates  from  the 
Georgia  quarries. 

Mr.  McMillin.  You  have  said  that  that  form  of  marble  into  which 
labor  goes  is  the  block  f 

Mr.  Partridge.  Very  largely  into  every  form  of  it;  but  I  say  into 
the  first  merchantable  form,  the  block,  more  labor  goes.  That  is  almost 
wholly  labor. 

Mr.  MoMillin.  The  Wilson  bill  reduced  the  duty  from  39  to  29  per 
cent — that  was  the  equivalent  ad  valorem.  I  see,  however,  there  was 
a  falling  off  of  the  imports  to  the  extent  of  $89,000,  less  being  imported 
under  the  Wilson  bill  in  1896  than  under  the  McKinley  law  in  1893. 

Mr.  Partridge.  I  think  the  fact  is,  in  regard  to  the  importation  of 
marble,  that  during  the  last  three  years  the  importation  has  been 
increasing. 

Mr.  MoMillin.  I  was  looking  at  the  quantity. 
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Mr.  Partridge.  I  have  it  here  in  dollars  in  value. 

Mr.  McMillin.  The  difference  in  valne  is  greater  than  my  figures 
would  indicate.  The  value  of  the  importations  in  1893  was  $758,000, 
and  in  1896  it  was  $627,000. 

Mr.  Partridge.  The  history  of  that  is  this:  In  1893  the  total  value 
of  the  importations  of  marble  was  $1,135,000,  and  without  any  change 
in  the  tariff  whatever  it  fell  off  40  per  cent  the  next  year,  and  went  off 
to  a  total  of  $711,000— the  total  value  of  all  kinds  of  marble. 

Mr.  Dolliver.  How  do  you  account  for  thatt 

Mr.  Partridge.  By  the  proposition  which  I  made  in  the  first  place, 
that  it  is  a  luxury,  and  on  account  of  the  stringency  of  the  times  there 
was  less  surplus  money  which  people  cared  to  spend.  Tombstones  are 
not  imported  very  largely.  The  home  marble-producin  g  establishments 
are  relied  on  to  supply  this  trade.  Now,  since  1894  the  importation  of 
marble  has  been  increasing.  It  was  more  in  1895  than  in  1894,  and 
more  in  1896  than  it  was  in  1895. 

Mr.  McMillin.  But  it  was  less,  according  to  the  figures,  in  any  of 
these  years  than  it  was  in  1893  f 

Mr.  Partridge.  Yes.  In  1893  the  total  importations  were  larger 
than  any  other  year. 

Mr.  McMillin.  It  was  imported  then  at  the  rate  of  65  cents  per 
cubic  foot,  and  subsequently,  jander  the  Wilson  bill,  at  50  cents. 

Mr.  Partridge.  Yes;  but  the  importation  of  marble,  of  course,  is 
divided  between  the  importation  of  sawed  marble  and  of  manufactures 
of  marble,  and  there  is  a  question  there  whether  the  tendency  has  not 
been  to  force  importation  out  of  blocks  and  into  manufactures  of  marble 
and  sawed  marble.    I  will  come  to  that  in  a  moment. 

Now,  upon  the  line  I  was  speaking.  There  is  no  protection,  we  say, 
to  the  marble  industry  of  this  country  through  freight  or  through 
machinery,  and  the  products  of  marble  in  any  form  are  in  a  large  part 
labor;  and  that  brings  us  face  to  face  with  the  quarry  labor  of  Italy 
and  our  own  labor.  The  price  of  labor  in  Italy  I  know  something  about, 
and  I  also  have  figures  from  an  official  of  the  United  States  consular 
agent  at  Carrara  in  1893.  They  were  furnished  by  Mr.  Boccacci,  our 
consular  agent  at  that  place.  The  first  figures,  however,  are  not  from 
him.  I  will  give  first  the  price  paid  to  the  common  laborers.  Gommon 
quarrymen  in  Italy  receive  only  2  lire  per  day,  which  in  our  money 
would  be  equal  to  39  cents.  According  to  Mr.  Boccacci,  skilled  foremen 
receive  in  Italy  from  4  to  5  lire  per  day,  which  in  our  money  would  be 
77  to  96  cents;  marble  cutters  in  the  Italian  works  receive  from  3  to  4 
lire,  which  would  be  58  to  77  cents;  and  carvers,  which  is  a  high  grade 
of  work,  from  6  to  7  lire,  or  $1.16  to  $1.35  per  day. 

The  price  of  labor  in  this  country  in  marble  works  with  which  I  have 
been  connected  is  very  much  higher.  Even  the  commonest  tramp  whom 
we  might  hire  to  ditch,  who  knows  nothing  about  the  business,  would 
receive  at  least  $1  a  day.  We  would  not  think  of  paying  anyone  less 
than  that.  That  is  the  minimum.  You  can  not  get  a  marble  cutter  in 
New  York  City  for  less  than  $4.50  per  day,  but  I  should  say  for  this 
class  of  workmen  that  we  pay  here  from  $1  to  $5  a  day.  There  is  nec- 
essarily a  large  range  in  the  price  paid  at  different  places,  and  varying 
according  to  the  skill  of  the  workmen. 

Now,  I  will  ask  the  committee's  attention  specifically  to  the  condition 
in  which  the  marble  industry  finds  itself.  We  say  that  an  increased 
duty  would  yield  more  revenue  and  that  it  would  yield  that  revenue 
upon  a  luxury.    We  say  that  it  would  tend  to  decrease  the  price  of  the 
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cheaper  grades  of  marble,  and  the  use  of  the  cheaper  grades  of  marble 
for  cemetery  purposes  is  entirely  peculiar  to  this  country.  They  do  not 
use  the  cheaper  grades  in  other  countries  so  much.  It  would  tend  to 
develop  the  remarkable  marble  industries  which  this  country  has. 
There  is  marble  all  through  this  country.  You  may  put  a  rule  on  the 
map  from  Alabama  extending  up  along  the  Appalachian  range,  and 
every  State  the  rule  touches,  from  Alabama  to  Maine,  is  a  State  that 
has  marble.  It  is  worked  more  extensively  in  some  States  than  others, 
but  some  twelve  States  in  the  United  States  work  it  to  some  extent,  and 
I  believe  marble  is  found  in  eighteen  'States  altogether,  although  in 
some  of  them  it  does  not  amount  to  very  much  as  an  industry. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  None  of  it  is  equal  to  Italian  marble,  is  itf 

Mr.  Partridge.  Yes;  some  of  it  sells  for  more  than  Italian  marble, 
but  there  is  only  a  certain  part  of  it  that  grades  along  with  the  Italian 
marble  in  price,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  it  that  is  much  cheaper  than 
the  Italian  marble.  For  monumental  purposes,  as  I  have  already  said, 
the  American  marble,  which  is  comparatively  cheap  in  price,  is  the  best 
to  use.    This  is  the  marble  that  is  the  best  for  all  c.'door  purposes. 

Mr.  Turner.  In  translucent  marble  do  you  find 

Mr.  Partridge.  I  am  not  perfectly  familiar  with  that.  During.the 
last  few  years  of  depression  the  importation  of  marble  has  varied.  We 
do  not  complain  of  that,  but  we  think  if  the  rates  of  duty  were  right, 
importations  of  Italian  marble  would  result  and  the  condition  of  that 
industry  would  stand  alongside  of  our  own ;  when  it  flourishes,  we 
would  flourish,  and  when  we  are  depressed,  it  would  be  depressed. 
Under  the  present  tariff  the  total  importation  of  marble  has  actually 
increased  31  per  cent  in  the  last  three  years,  and  yet  the  duty  which 
the  Government  is  receiving  is  less  than  three  years  ago.  In  the 
meantime  the  production  of  marble  in  this  country  has  been  going 
down.  The  quarries  in  Tennessee,  I  have  been  told,  are  practically 
shut  down.  I  had  a  letter  from  the  president  of  one  of  the  Tennessee 
companies,  who  said  he  did  not  believe  there  were  more  than  eighty 
men  left  in  the  quarries  of  Tennessee.  The  mills  are  suffering.  Those 
men  who  are  importing  Italian  marble  into  the  country  at  the  present 
time  are  being  forced  to  shut  down  their  mills.  They  are  being  forced 
to  transfer  their  mills,  which  gave  employment  to  laborers,  into  a  com- 
mission or  brokerage  business.  They  are  obliged  to  take  marble  in  its 
finished  state  from  the  other  side  of  the  water,  and  the  Italian  marble 
importers,  all  of  whom  practically  have  interests  in  mills,  are  suffering 
from  the  present  condition  with  respect  to  marble  just  as  much  as  the 
producers  of  marble  are  suffering.  That  is  the  reason  why  they  have 
united  in  a  common  request  to  this  committee.  There  have  been  more 
failures  in  the  marble  business,  in  the  amount  of  capital  involved,  in 
the  last  three  years  than  in  the  preceding  twenty-five  years.  Now  the 
practical  suggestions  which  we  wish  to  offer  to  the  committee  are  these: 

The  present  classification  of  marble  was  adopted  in  1883  and  at  the 
time  the  rate  on  blocks  or  slabs  was  made  specific.  We  think  that  is 
right.  The  specific  duty  has  been  more  satisfactory.  Manufacturers 
of  marble  were  left  on  an  ad  valorem  basis,  and  on  account  of  the 
nature  of  the  article  it  is  perhaps  difficult  to  depart  from  that  basis. 
We  believe,  however,  it  would  serve  the  interests  of  the  revenue  and 
serve  the  purposes  of  the  tariff  to  substitute  at  least  a  compound  duty 
upon  manufactures. 

Mr.  Turner.  Do  you  include  in  manufactures  works  of  art! 

Mr.  Partridge.  Statuary  is  imported  free  of  duty. 
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Mr.  Turner.  Do  you  propose  to  do  that! 

Mr.  Partridge.  We  are  only  referring  to  the  common  uses  of  marble 
for  mantels  and  such  purposes.  Formerly  the  duty  upon  slabs,  which 
is  the  chief  part  of  the  sawed  marble  product,  was  estimated  by  the 
superficial  foot,  but  in  1883  it  was  placed  by  the  cubic  foot,  and  the  result 
has  been  a  disadvantage  to  the  mill  industry.  Slabs  are  always  sold 
by  the  superficial  foot,  in  fact,  and  it  would  be  more  convenient  to  treat 
them  upon  that  basis ;  and  there  are  various  reasons  known  to  the  trade, 
in  the  sawing  of  marble  and  the  inequalities  of  it,  so  that  when  you 
undertake  to  bunch  the  slabs  together,  and  take  it  by  the  cubic  foot,  it 
works  favorable  to  the  importation  of  the  slab  in  preference  to  the  block. 
Also,  a  great  many  of  these  slabs,  and  in  fact  most  of  them,  come  in 
rubbed,  which  is  a  partial  manufacturing  process,  and  yet  there  is  no 
provision  by  which  the  duty  is  increased,  but  actually,  under  the  present 
tariff,  it  results  in  reducing  the  duty.  For  an  illustration,  suppose  you 
had  boards  which  were  originally  one  inch  and  they  were  planed  down 
and  made  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  and  were  admitted  for  seven-eighths 
of  the  duty  for  which  an  inch  board  would  pay.  That  is  the  situation 
with  reference  to  slabs. 

One  of  the  suggestions  we  have  to  make  is  that  there  shall  be  a 
difference  of  rate  upon  slabs  which  come  in  partially  manufactured  and 
slabs  coming  in  in  the  rough.  I  have  some  figures  I  want  to  show  you 
of  how  it  operates  with  reference  to  slabs  at  the  present  time.  We 
claim  that  a  block  laid  down  in  New  York,  with  freight  and  duty  paid, 
will  cost  a  little  over  $2  a  cubic  foot.  The  figures  we  have  are  $2.04  a 
cubic  foot.  There  are  some  variations.  Now,  if  you  had  for  sawing  50 
cents  a  cubic  foot,  which  is  really  too  little,  and  estimated  that  9£ 
slabs  might  be  sawed  out  of  a  cubic  foot  of  marble — of  course  there  is 
a  waste — it  will  cost  about  77  cents  a  superficial  foot  to  produce  a  slab 
from  Italian  blocks,  and  under  the  impetus  that  has  been  given  to  the 
miU  industry  in  Italy  (mills  are  springing  up  there)  they  can  bring  in 
marble  slabs,  pay  the  duty,  and  place  them  in  New  York  for  about  20 
cents  a  superficial  foot.  So,  aside  from  the  fact  that  it  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  saw  for  the  purpose  of  matching,  on  any  general  ordinary 
basis  it  results  in  its  being  impossible  to  saw  slabs.  That  is  why  the 
marble  industry  has  been  going  down  and  why  the  importation  of 
marble  has  been  facilitated  in  that  particular  line. 

In  reference  to  manufactures  of  marble,  we  don't  suppose  that  any 
rate  of  duty  that  is  likely  to  be  put  upon  it  would  compensate  American 
artisans  in  the  higher  scale  of  work  for  the  difference  of  wages  paid 
them  and  the  wages  that  are  paid  in  Europe.  Of  course  there  is  in  the 
manufactured  marble  a  larger  percentage  of  work  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  marble — that  is,  the  original  cost  of  the  marble  has  been  redu- 
cing relatively.  We  think,  however,  that  it  would  be  a  proper  thing  to 
make  a  compound  duty,  and  that  if  a  compound  duty  were  adopted  by 
the  necessity  of  the  case — a  specific  rate,  and  then  add  an  ad  valorem 
dnty — it  would  result  in  giving  us  more  protection  in  that  line  and 
would  help  out  the  situation.  We  have  a  memorandum  here  which 
covers  some  of  the  points  and  which  gives  specifically  the  rate  of  duty. 

Mr.  Partridge  then  filed  the  following  additional  statement: 

TARIFF  OK  MABBLB. 

By  the  tariff  of  1883  (act  of  March  3, 1883)  the  rates  of  dnty  on  all  classes  of  mar- 
ble were  materially  reduced.  The  McKinley  act  (October  1,  1890)  made  no  change: 
bat  the  rates  were  again  considerably  reduced  on  all  classes  by  the  aot  of  August 
87, 1894. 
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The  first  process  in  the  production  of  marble  is  the  quarrying  of  blocks.  The 
conditions  of  quarrying  in  this  conn  try  and  in  Italy  are  very  diverse.  The  deposits 
in  the  United  States  are  often  deep  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  in  all  oases 
it  is  necessary  to  actually  cut  the  blocks  out  of  the  quarry  by  machinery  or  tools  to 
avoid  shattering  the  marble.  In  Italy  the  deposits  are  exposed  on  the  surface  of 
the  mountain,  and  the  blocks  are  simply  blasted  off  and  afterwards  pointed  or  scab- 
bled  into  regular  shapes.  These  Italian  quarries  furnish  blocks  constituting  over 
two- thirds  in  value  of  all  the  marble  imported,  and  a  considerably  larger  proportion 
than  that  in  onbio  feet.  Formerly,  under  a  duty  less  favorable  relatively  to  the 
importation  of  sawed  marble,  blocks  constituted  a  still  larger  portion  of  the  entire 
importation.  The  second  process  is  the  sawing  of  these  blocks  into  slabs  the  full 
size  of  the  block,  or  into  smaller  pieces,  sawed  to  size,  for  parts  of  monuments  or 
other  specific  purposes.  The  full-size  slabs  are  finally  coped  or  broken  into  slabs 
of  smaller  dimensions.  Slabs,  or  marble  sawed  to  size,  are  the  form  in  which  the 
larger  part  of  the  product  of  American  marble  producers  and  mill  owners  is  sold  to 
the  trade.  The  third  process  is  the  finishing  of  sawed  marble  by  rubbing,  cutting, 
earring,  turning,  polishing,  etc.,  for  its  final  use. 

With  respect  to  the  duty  on  marble,  we  respectfully  submit  the  following: 

First.  Foreign  marble  is  a  proper  commodity  upon  which  to  raise  revenue. 

People  of  moderate  means  use  little  marble  except  for  cemetery  purposes.  For 
that  they  use  a  large  amount,  but  they  now  use  and  they  will  continue  to  use  Ameri- 
can marble  almost  exclusively,  whether  the  duty  on  foreign  marble  is  high  or  low. 
American  marble  is  better  fur  outdoor  use  and  that  mainly  used  in  cemeteries  is 
cheaper  than  any  foreign  marble  would  be  even  if  admitted  free  of  duty.  Foreign 
marbles  imported  into  the  United  States  are  either  colored  marbles  or  expensive 
grades  of  light  marble.  Tbey  are  a  luxury  and  their  use  depends  but  little  upon 
variations  of  cost.  A  man  who  wants  uny  of  the  imported  colored  marbles  is  going 
to  have  them  no  matter  what  they  cost,  and  it  is  chiefly  because  they  do  cost  that 
they  want  them.  Being  luxuries,  their  use  is  affected,  however,  by  the  conditions  of 
general  prosperity.  For  example,  under  the  business  depression  beginning  in  1893 
the  total  importation  of  marble  fell  froui  $1,135,176.23  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1893,  to  $711,289.80  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1894,  and  manufactures  of  marble 
daring  the  same  period  from  $177,361.76  to  $87,324.50. 

Second.  The  duty  on  foreign  marble  tends  to  reduce  rather  than  increase  the  price 
of  the  medium  and  cheaper  grades  of  marble,  such  as  are  used  by  the  people  at  large. 

The  production  of  Italian  marble  is  confined  to  a  small  territory  about  Carrara, 
and  its  export  price  to  this  country  is  controlled  by  a  few  Italian  firms,  who  have 
had,  for  a  number  of  years,  an  agreement  to  maintain  prices.  It  rests  with  them,  in 
the  first  instance,  whether  any  change  in  duty  shall  affect  the  price  of  Italian  marble 
in  this  country.  In  so  far  as  the  duty  on  marble  is  not,  in  effect,  paid  by  them,  it 
operates  to  tax  the  wealthier  consumer  who  buys  expensive  ornamental  marbles,  while 
the  buyer  of  grades  of  marble  in  common  use  by  the  people  at  large  gets  them  at  a 
lower  price  by*reason  of  the  tariff.  The  cheaper  grades  of  American  marble  are  so 
mixed  with  the  finer  grades  in  the  same  quarries  that  they  must  be  worked  together. 
The  more  of  the  finer  there  is  produced  the  more  of  the  cheaper  grades  must  be,  and 
the  lower  their  price.  The  total  output  of  sawed  marble  for  the  last  five  years  of 
one  American  producer,  whose  quarries  produce  the  highest-priced  marble  in  this 
country,  sold  as  follows : 

1,206,538  cubic  feet  51  per  cent  for  less  than  $1  per  cubic  foot. 
428,633  cubio  feet  18  per  cent  for  $1  to  $2  per  cubic  foot. 
632,954  onbio  feet  22  per  cent  for  $2  to  $3  per  cubic  foot. 
214,250  cnbio  feet  9  per  cent  for  $3  and  over  per  cobic  foot. 


2,382,375  onbio  feet. 

None  of  the  first  and  second  divisions  above  and  only  a  part  of  the  third  and  fourth 
are  in  competition  with  Italian  marble.  Considerable  of  the  third  division  is  sold 
below  the  price  of  Italian  marble,  and  considerable  of  the  fourth  above  it.  The 
marble  in  ordinary  use  for  cemetery  purposes  and  much  of  that  used  for  building 
purposes  could  not  be  produced  by  itself  alone  for  the  price  at  which  it  is  sold.  It 
is  the  production  from  the  same  quarries  of  the  higher  grades  of  ornamental  mar- 
bles competing  with  foreign  marbles  that  admits  of  the  production  of  the  cheaper 
marble  at  all.  Whatever  increases  the  price  or  quantity  produced  of  the  higher- 
priced  marble  will  increase  the  quantity  produced  and  decrease  the  oost  of  the 
cheaper  grades. 

Third.  A  duty  an  marble  does  not  restrict  trade. 
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The  total  value  of  marble  and  manufactures  of  marble  and  the  duty  collected 
thereon  since  1880  are  m  follows : 


Year. 

Value. 

Duty. 

Year. 

Value. 

Duty. 

1881     

$563,900 
575, 145 
6(17, 631 
592,057 
527,881 
526,887 
574,865 
641,548 

$340,075 
353,706 
885.877 
848.803 
295,450 
293,120 
802,138 
284,099 

1889 

$572,613 
763,706 
762,640 
872,898 
1,135,176 
711,290 
861,970 
932,780 

$293,697 
860,977 

1882 

1890 

1883 

1891 

890,599 
426,891 

1884 

1892 

1885 

1893 

507,851 
843,027 
820,746 

1886 

1894 

1887 

1896 

1888 

1898 

888,559 

From  this  table  it  appears  that  the  importation  of  marble  was  increasing  np  to  the 
year  ending  Jnne  30,  1883,  and  then  nnder  a  decreased  duty  it  actually  began  to  fall, 
and  continued  falling  until  1886.  It  then  began  to  increase  again,  slowly  at  first, 
but  rapidly  from  1888  to  1893,  when,  nnder  the  influence  of  the  general  depression  in 
business,  it  fell  off  37  per  cent.    Since  then  it  has  been  increasing  again. 

Fourth.  An  increased  duty  is  necessary  to  protect  our  own  labor  against  the  cheap 
labor  of  Italy. 

The  Italian  quarries  have  certain  natural  advantages  over  the  quarries  of  the 
United  States.  In  the  first  place,  almost  their  entire  product  is  high-priced  marble, 
and  hence  the  cost  of  quarrying  it  is  a  much  less  percentage  of  its  selling  price  than 
in  the  case  of  American  marble.  The  character  of  the  Italian  deposits,  as  herein- 
before explained,  more  than  offset  any  advantages  accruing  to  American  quarries 
from  the  use  of  machinery.  Machinery  is  used  in  our  quarries  from  necessity,  and 
it  is  not  used  in  the  Italian  quarries,  by  the  larger  producers  at  least,  because  the 
present  method  is  cheaper.  The  American  quarries  derive  no  protection  from  freight. 
To  the  principal  distributing  points  in  the  United  States  the  freight  will  average  as 
much  as  from  Italy.  For  example,  the  present  rates  per  cubio  foot  are :  To  New  York 
from  Italy,  by  steamer,  30  cents ;  from  Vermont,  25  cents,  and  from  Tennessee,  56 
cents;  to  Baltimore  from  Italy,  by  sail,  36  cents;  from  Vermont,  33  cents,  and  from 
Tennessee,  50  cents;  to  New  Orleans  from  Italy,  36  cents;  from  Vermont,  63  cents, 
and  from  Tennessee,  40  cents ;  to  San  Francisco  from  Italy,  by  sail,  48  cents  to  64  cents ; 
from  Vermont,  97  cents  by  sail  from  New  York  or  $1.80  all  rail,  and  from  Tennessee, 
$1.98.  The  comparison  from  the  Georgia  quarries  would  be  quite  as  favorable  to  the 
Italian  quarries.  Our  quarries,  therefore,  even  in  our  own  markets,  have  no  natural 
protection  against  those  of  Italy. 

The  product  of  quarries,  i.  e.,  block  marble,  is  not  raw  material,  but  it  represents 
almost  entirely  labor.  The  raw  material  in  the  mountains  in  Italy  is  of  little  value, 
but  the  cost  of  the  blocks  is  measured  by  the  labor  required  to  quarrythem,  and  move 
them  to  the  seaboard.  In  this  country  also  an  undeveloped  quarry  is  of  little  value, 
and  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  present  value  of  our  quarries  represents  what  has  been 
expended  in  developing  them.  Two-thirds  of  the  expense  of  producing  marble 
in  this  country  is  for  labor  direct,  and  about  one-fourth  for  supplies  and  material, 
including  machinery,  iron,  tools,  coal,  etc.  It  is  estimated  that  90  per  cent  of  the 
expense  of  the  production  of  marble  is  for  labor.  The  competition  between  Italian  and 
American  marble,  therefore,  is  simply  a  competition  between  Italian  and  American 
labor.  Common  quarrymen  in  Italy  receive  only  2  lire  (39  cents)  per  day.  According 
to  the  report,  in  1893,  of  Mr.  Bocacci,  then  United  States  consular  agent  at  Carrara, 
skilled  foremen  receive  from  4  to  5  lire  (77  to  96  cento),  marble  cutters  from  3  to  4  lire 
(58  to  77  cents),  and  carvers  from  6  to  7  lire  ($1.16  to  $1.35).  There  are  more  grada- 
tions among  marble  workers  in  this  country,  and  their  wages  vary  from  $1  per  day 
for  the  cheapest  labor  to  $5  per  day  for  marble  cutters.  The  present  duty  does  not 
compensate  on  any  class  of  marble  for  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor  between  this 
country  and  Italy. 

Fifth.  The  present  rates  of  duty  on  all  classes  of  marble  ought  to  be  increased. 

An  increased  duty  would  yield  an  increased  revenue,  for  it  has  been  shown  above 
the  rate  of  duty  has  not  restricted  the  amount  of  importation.  It  would  raise  that 
increased  revenue  on  an  article  which  is  a  luxury.  It  would  tend  to  decrease  the 
cost  of  the  cheaper  grades  of  marble  which  are  used  by  the  people  at  large.  It  is 
the  protection  afforded  the  high-priced  marbles  by  a  duty  which,  however,  has  been 
gradually  reduced,  that  has  made  possible  the  production  and  use  in  the  United 
States  of  great  quantities  of  medium  and  cheaper  grades  of  marble  for  cemetery 
purposes,  buildings,  etc^Buch  use  of  marble  is  entirely  peculiar  to  our  own  coun- 
try. It  would  afford  protection  direct  to  American  labor,  which  would  receive 
protection,  not  by  lessening  the  importation,  but  by  keeping  up  the  price  of  the 
nigh-priced  colored  marbles.    It  will  tend  also  to  further  develop  the  remarkable 
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marble  deposits  of  this  country.  Marble  is  abundant  hi  all  the  States  along  the 
Appalachian  range  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Canada  line,  namely,  Alabama, 
Georgia,  Tennnessee,  North  Carolina,  Virginia,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania.  New  York, 
Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  and  Vermont.  It  is  also  found  in  Missouri,  Colorado, 
Idaho,  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Utah,  California,  Washington,  and  other  sections. 
The  ornamental  or  colored  marbles  found  in  Tennessee,  Georgia,  Missouri,  Arizona, 
and  many  other  sections  of  the  country  can  not  be  surpassed  by  any  foreign  marble. 
But  the  obstacles  to  be  overcome  in  developing  these  natural  resources  can  not  be 
appreciated  except  by  experience. 

During  the  last  three  years  of  general  depression  in  this  country  the  importa- 
tion of  marble  under  the  present  tariff  has  flourished.  The  importation  of  foreign 
marble  has  increased  from  $711,290  for  the  year  ending  Jane  30, 1894,  to  $932,760  for 
the  year  ending  June  30, 1896*  an  increase  of  31  per  cent,  yielding  the  Government, 
however,  less  duty  in  1896  than  in  1894.  In  the  meantime  the  production  and  sale 
of  American  marble  has  decreased  even  more  rapidly.  The  quarries  in  Tennessee 
which  compete  more  directly  with  the  foreign  colored  marbles  are  practically  shut 
down.  There  have  probably  been  more  failures  in  the  marble  business  in  the  United 
States  during  the  past  year  in  amount  of  capital  involved  than  during  the  preceding 
twenty-five  years.  The  American  marble  business  was  never  so  depressed  as  it  is 
now,  and  more  men  are  out  of  employment  in  this  country  in  the  marble  business 
than  ever  before.  American  mills  for  sawing  Italian  marble  are  also  suffering.  In 
this  country  they  are  shutting  down,  and  in  Italy  new  ones  are  starting  up.  They 
are  unable  to  successfully  compete  with  Italian  mills,  and  the  tendency  is  more  and 
more  to  import  marble  from  the  saw  rather  than  in  block. 

The  present  tariff  classification  of  marble  was  adopted  in  1883,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  rates  on  all  classes  except  manufactures  of  marble  were  made  wholly  specific. 
We  believe  that  specific  duties  on  marble  have  been  more  satisfactory  both  to  Amer- 
ican producers  and  to  importers.  The  nature  of  marble  manufactures  renders  it 
difficult  to  make  a  wholly  specific  duty  for  this  class.  There  are  abuses  in  the  valu- 
ation of  marble  manufactures  which  it  is  impossible  for  the  customs  officers  to  detect 
from  want  of  expert  knowledge.  We  believe  that  they  would  be  partially  corrected, 
at  least,  by  the  substitution  of  a  compound  duty  for  the  present  wholly  ad  valorem  one. 

The  rate  of  duty  on  marble  slabs  was  formerly  by  the  superficial  foot,  but  since 
1883  it  has  been  by  the  cubio  foot.  Slabs  are  always  sold  by  the  superficial  foot,  and 
we  believe  that  it  would  be  more  convenient  and  would  prevent  irregularities  in 
measurement  to  again  make  the  rate  of  duty  on  slabs  by  superficial  measurement. 
Slabs  are  oftentimes  imported  sand  rubbed,  and  thus  partially  manufactured  and 
increased  in  value,  and  they  ought  to  pay  a  higher  rate  of  duty  on  that  account. 
At  present,  however,  this  rubbing  reduces  the  measurement,  and  thereby  actually 
reduces  the  rate  of  duty.  A  parallel  case  would  be  to  admit  boards  which  have  been 
planed  from  1  inch  to  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  thus  made  of 
more  value,  at  seven-eighths  of  the  rate  on  rough  inch  boards.  We  believe  that 
when  rubbed  the  rate  on  slabs  ought  to  be  made  higher  than  when  they  are  left 
from  the  saw. 

The  present  relative  duty  on  blocks  and  sawed  marble  is  favorable  to  the  importation 
of  sawed  marble  rather  than  blocks,  and  works  against  the  American  mill  owners 
who  desire  to  saw  blocks.  For  example,  the  present  average  cost  of  Italian  blocks 
landed  in  our  ports,  freight  and  duty  paid,  is  $2.04  per  cubic  foot.  Adding  50  cents 
a  onbio  foot  for  sawing,  which  is  a  low  figure,  and  estimating  9}  inch  slabs  to  a 
foot,  which  is  all  that  can  be  produced,  the  cost  to  American  mill  owners  for  inch 
slabs  sawed  in  their  own  mills  is  27  cents  per  superficial  foot.  The  same  slabs  sawed 
in  Italy  can  be  imported  at  a  cost,  freight  and  duty  paid,  of  19?  cents  per  foot.  This 
difference  is  due  to  the  fact  that  blocks  for  importation  are  scabbled,  and  all  waste 
and  imperfections  removed,  adding  materially  to  their  cost.  This  expense  is  obviated 
in  the  main  when  sawed  in  Italy.  This  fact,  the  waste  of  marble  in  sawing,  and 
the  saving  of  freight  and  duty  on  that  waste,  and,  principally,  the  cheaper  price  of 
labor  in  Italy,  makes  it  possible,  under  the  present  rates,  to  import  slabs  33}  per 
cent  cheaper  on  an  average  than  they  can  be  produced  from  the  blocks  by  our  mills 
in  this  country.  For  this  reason  we  think  that  the  duty  on  slabs  should  be  increased 
more,  proportionately,  than  the  duty  on  blocks,  and  that  it  should  be  so  increased 
that  American  mill  owners  can  saw  Italian  marble  in  this  country  as  against  the 
mills  in  Italy. 

No  rate  of  duty  which  can  be  imposed  will  afford  ample  protection  to  skilled 
American  artisans  in  the  highest  class  of  artistio  work  in  marble.  Take,  for 
instance,  certain  styles  of  mantels,  of  which  there  are  a  great  number  imported.  These 
are  bought  in  Paris  for  $60;  the  present  rate  of  duty  and  freight  will  bring  the  cost, 
laid  down  in  New  York,  to  about  $100,  while  the  production  of  such  mantels  under 
existing  labor  conditions  would  cost  $375  in  New  York  City.  Marble  altars  and 
church  decorations  in  marble  are  largely  imported  under  the  present  rates  of  duty, 
end  can  be  delivered  in  New  York  at  the  same  relative  cost  as  the  mantels  referred 
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to  in  the  above  illustration.  Other  manufactures  of  marble  can  be  brought  into  the 
United  States  under  the  present  rate  of  duty  for  50  per  cent  less  than  they  can  be 
produced  in  America,  paying  current  rates  of  wages. 

We  recommend  that  the  marble  schedule  be  made  as  follows: 
Marble  of  all  kinds  in  block,  rough  or  squared,  80  cents  per  cnbic  foot. 
Sawed  marble,  including  marble  slabs,  over  two  inches  in  thickness,  $1.60  per 
cubic  foot. 

Marble  slabs  and  marble  paving  tiles,  if  not  rubbed  in  whole  or  part,  15  cents  per 
superficial  foot  not  exceeding  one  inch  in  thickness,  and  if  rubbed  in  whole  or  pnrt, 
20  cents  per  superficial  foot.  If  more  than  one  inch  in  thickness,  and  not  over  two 
inches,  30  cents  per  superficial  foot  if  not  rubbed  in  whole  or  part,  and  35  cents  per 
superficial  foot  if  rubbed  in  whole  or  part. 

Mosaic  cubes,  whether  of  marble  or  stone,  5  cents  per  pound  and  50  per  oent  ad 
valorem. 

Manufactures  of  marble,  onyx,  or  alabaster,  not  otherwise  specified,  $5  per  cubio 
foot,  inside  case  measure,  and  in  addition  thereto  50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Vermont  Marble  Company,  Vermont;  Adams  &, Bacon,  Vermont;  Burling- 
ton Manufacturing  Company,  Vermont;  Barney  Marble  Company, 
Vermont;  Columbian  Marble  Company,  Vermont;  Wheaton  Quarry 
Company,  Vermont;  John  Eisele,  of  Batterson  &  Eisele,  E.  B.  Tomp- 
kins, of  R.  C.  Fisher  &  Co.,  J.  W.  Harrison,  of  Ellin,  Kitson  <fe  Co., 
W.  K.  Fertig,  of  Fertig  &  Co.,  Committee  of  the  Marble  Industry 
Employers'  Association  of  New  York,  representing  48  manufacturing 
firms  and  corporations;  Tennessee  Producers' Marble  Company,  Ten- 
nessee; East  Tennessee  Stone  and  Marble  Company,  Tennessee;  T.  S. 
Godfrey  Marble  Company,  Tennessee;  Concord  Quarry  Company,  Ten- 
nessee; John  M.  Ross,  Tennessee;  J.  Ed.  Ross,  Tennessee;  Columbia 
Marble  Company,  Tennessee;  Cedar  Bluff  Marble  Company,  Tennes- 
see; John  J.  Craig  Company,  Tennessee;  Hart-Godfrey  Marble  Com- 
pany, Tennessee;  Knoxville  Marble  and  Stone  Company,  Tennessee; 
Hugh  Sisson  &  Sons,  Baltimore :  Evans  Marble  Company,  Baltimore 
and  Tennessee;  John  Baird  &  Sous,  Philadelphia;  Chas.  E.  Hall  &, 
Co.,  Boston;  Bowker,  Torrey  &,  Co.,  Boston;  Georgia  Marble  Com- 

gany,  Georgia;  Southern  Marble  Company,  Georgia;  Kennesaw Marble 
ompany,  Georgia. 


Avondale,  PA.,  December  28, 1896. 

Dear  Sir:  In  the  July  (1896)  issue  of  our  trade  journal  Stone,  on 
page  155,  is  given  an  extract  from  the  report  of  Mr.  Towsey,  the  British 
vice-consul,  on  Italian  marble  for  1895,  in  which  wages  are  given  as 
follows,  counting  the  franc  as  20  cents:  Wages  per  day  of  foreman,  75 
cents  to  $1  (we  pay  $3.50  to  $5);  quarrymen,  60  to  75  cents  (we  pay 
$1.40  to  $1.80);  laborers,  40  to  50  cents  (we  pay  $1.10  to  $1.30). 

This  Italian  marble  comes  over  in  sailing  vessels  at  very  low  rates  of 
freight,  and  frequently,  I  understand,  it  comes  as  ballast. 

The  duty  on  marble  of  all  kinds,  in  block,  rough  or  squared  only,  is 
now  50  cents  per  cubic  foot;  under  the  McKiuley  act  it  was  65  cents 
per  cubic  foot.  Marble,  sawed,  dressed  or  otherwise,  including  marble 
slabs,  mosaic  cubes,  and  marble  paving  tiles,  is  now  85  cents  per  cubic 
foot;  under  the  McKinley  act  it  was  $1.10  per  cubic  foot. 

In  view  of  the  very  great  difference  paid  in  wages  and  the  low  freight 
rates,  we  feel  that  the  rate  under  the  McKinley  act  should  be  reinstated, 
but  in  any  case  it  should  not  be  less  than  60  cents  per  cubic  foot  in 
block,  etc.,  and  $1  per  cubic  foot  sawed,  etc. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

E.  H.  Hepburn, 
President  Avondale  Marble  Company. 
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(Paragraphs  1054  and  106.) 

STATEMENT    SUBMITTED    BT    MB.  JOHN  J.  ALLEN,  OF 
BROOKLYN,  N.  T. 

Friday,  January  8, 1897. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means:  I  desire  to  pre- 
sent to  you  some  considerations  bearing  upon  the  tariff  upon  sandstone 
or  freestone.  I  represent  more  particularly  the  interests  in  the  brown- 
stone  quarries  at  Portland  and  Cromwell  in  Connecticut,  but  speak 
also  in  behalf  of  similar  interests  elsewhere  in  this  country. 

The  Connecticut  brownstone  quarries  have  been  operated  for  many 
years,  and  for  more  than  half  a  century  on  a  considerable  and  increasing 
scale.  A  large  amount  of  capital  is  invested  in  them,  running  into  the 
millions,  and  this  investment  is  one  which  the  nature  of  the  business 
has  made  permanent  in  character  and  incapable  of  withdrawal  and  rein- 
vestment in  other  directions.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  capital 
thus  invested  has  been  employed  in  purchasing  quarry  lands  costing  in 
instances  over  $40,000  and  perhaps  more  than  $50,000  per  acre,  and  in 
quarrying  and  stone-handling  machinery,  none  of  which,  either  lands 
or  machinery,  are  valuable  for  other  purposes. 

The  industry  thus  established,  through  years  of  effort  and  experi- 
ence, is  one  of  the  principal  industries  of  the  State,  as  it  is  an  industry 
of  importance  in  each  State  where  freestone  quarries  are  operated. 

In  the  Connecticut  quarries  a  very  large  number  of  men  are  employed, 
and  these  workers  constitute  a  sixth  or  more  of  the  population  of  the 
towns  in  which  the  quarries  are  situated.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that 
in  these  instances  the  quarries  are  the  town,  other  business  industries 
and  enterprises  there  being  incidental  to  and  dependent  upon  the  quar- 
ries for  their  existence  and  continued  support. 

Without  taking  the  time  necessary  to  give  exact  statistics  of  extent 
and  cost  of  production,  wages  paid,  and  persons  employed,  I  will  only 
say,  in  a  general  way,  that  of  late  between  2,000,000  and  3,000,000  cubic 
feet  of  stone,  or  perhaps  more,  have  gone  into  the  market  annually  from 
the  Connecticut  quarries.  I  will  not  now  undertake  to  state  any  strictly 
average  price  because,  as  the  stone  is  of  different  grades  according  to 
quality,  etc.,  and  adapted  to  various  purposes,  different  methods  of 
averaging  the  prices  would  give  varying  results,  but  I  think  a  fair  gen- 
eral statement  would  place  the  average  at  a  figure  between  75  cents  and 
$1  or  thereabouts,  per  cubic  foot.  The  wages  paid  in  these  q  uarries  each 
year  may  be  stated  roundly  at  $1,000,000  and  upward  for  ordinary  labor, 
and,  of  course,  to  this  must  be  added  a  very  considerable  amount  for  all 
the  expenditures  essential  to  the  conduct  of  this  business. 

There  is  probably  no  other  iudustry  involving  so  large  a  percentage 
of  wear  and  waste.  Speaking  generally,  upward  of  60  per  cent  of  that 
which  is  taken  out  of  the  quarries  is  worthless  and  must  be  carried 
away  as  refuse.  This  is  an  important  fact  as  showing  the  extent  to 
which  the  item  of  labor  enters  into  the  cost  of  producing  the  market- 
able stone  in  its  natural  undressed  state.  When  the  marketable  stone 
is  laid  upon  the  bank  ready  for  shipment,  in  its  natural  condition,  its 
cost  may  from  different  causes  reach  the  vicinity  of  between  90  and  95 
per  cent  of  the  price  at  the  quarries.  Therefore,  standing  in  the  market, 
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a  rough,  unhewn  block,  this  stone  is  in  fact  a  manufactured  article  and 
one  representing  in  its  production  much  more  labor  of  a  manufacturing 
or  skilled  nature  than  many  of  the  recognized  manufactured  articles 
of  commerce. 

No  doubt  these  rough  blocks  of  stone  have  been  generally  regarded 
as  so  much  raw  material.  This  is  gross  error.  This  stone  as  delivered 
in  market — in  a  rough  or  undressed  state — is  in  no  respect  raw  mate- 
rial. It  is  as  truly  a  manufactured  article,  to  all  practical  intents,  as 
many  things  which  exhibit  in  their  texture  and  completeness  the  result 
of  intricate  mechanical  processes  extending  through  successive  stages 
of  manufacture. 

This  industry,  by  the  employment  in  this  country  of  so  much  labor 
and  the  expenditure  of  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  first  cost  of  the  prod- 
uct, not  only  furnishes  an  article  of  general  utility  but  contributes 
largely  to  the  permanent  improvement  of  the  country.  It  should, 
therefore,  unquestionably  receive  from  the  Government  the  same  meas- 
ure of  protection  as  that  extended  to  any  similar  product  of  labor  and 
skill  which  enters  into  general  use. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  Connecticut  brownstone  interests  is  true 
to  a  large  extent  of  all  freestone  interests  in  the  United  States. 

These  interests  represent  very  many  millions  of  invested  capital, 
which,  as  has  been  shown,  can  not  be  withdrawn  and  placed  elsewhere. 
Taking  the  country  at  large,  there  are  many  thousands  of  men  employed 
in  the  production  of  this  stone,  and  several  millions  of  dollars  are  paid 
out  annually  as  wages,  besides  the  additional  large  sums  necessarily 
expended  for  the  other  essential  items  of  cost  of  placing  the  stone  in 
market. 

To  all  this,  in  a  proper  consideration  of  the  subject,  should  be  added 
the  cars,  vessels,  and  other  vehicles  of  transportation  and  capital  and 
labor  employed  in  connection  therewith,  and  the  large  amounts  spent 
in  placing  the  stone  in  the  consumers'  hands  and  in  the  operations  inci- 
dent to  the  final  use  of  the  stone. 

The  brownstone  or  freestone  industry  is  therefore  essentially  an 
industry  to  be  fostered.  Sandstone  has  so  largely  entered  into  use  as 
a  building  material  that  it  may  properly  be  regarded  as  a  necessity  and 
not  a  luxury.  It  has  become  a  standard  article  of  architectural  use  as 
well  as  of  ordinary  masonry  construction. 

To  enable  this  industry  to  continue,  the  aid  of  the  Government  must 
be  invoked.  The  reason  is  that  foreign  countries,  chiefly  Nova  Scotia, 
New  Brunswick,  and  Great  Britain,  produce  and  send  into  the  markets 
of  the  United  States  stones  of  the  same  character  as  our  freestones  and 
which  come  in  direct  competition  with  them.  The  freestones  of  those 
countries  are  used  here  in  the  same  classes  of  buildings  and  work  as 
those  in  which  ours  are  employed.  They  can  successfully  enter  into 
competition  with  our  stones  tor  several  reasons. 

The  quarries  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  which  send  their 
stones  here  are  generally  on  tide  water,  and  the  stones  can  be  readily 
placed  in  large  vessels  and  cheaply  freighted  to  our  ports.  It  has  been 
shown  you  at  this  hearing  that  in  the  matter  of  marble  the  freight  to 
New  York  from  Italy  is  less  than  from  Vermont,  and  the  reduction  is 
stated  as  much  less  on  sandstone  from  Great  Britain.  Besides  sand- 
stone from  the  latter  country  can  be  largely  brought  as  ballast,  reducing 
the  average  cost  of  freight  to  a  minimum.  Labor  at  those  foreign 
quarries  is  far  lower  than  here  and  the  cost  of  supplies,  etc.,  used  in 
quarrying  is  very  much  less. 

The  cost  of  the  lands  of  these  foreign  quarries  is  understood  to  be 
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less  than  one-third  the  cost  here.  The  quarries  there  are  of  such  a 
formation  that  the  waste  or  portion  of  the  stone  unfit  for  use  is  only 
about  two- thirds  the  worthless  portion  in  our  home  quarries. 

Because  of  the  causes  enumerated  and  others  the  foreign  stone  can 
be  brought  into  the  United  States  with  the  present  duties  paid  and 
placed  upon  the  market  at  prices  which  afford  a  considerable  profit  to 
the  foreign  producer.  Indeed,  it  has  been  asserted  that  with  the  pres- 
ent duty  on  rough  sandstone  trebled  the  foreign  stone  could  be  landed 
here  so  as  to  compete  at  a  profit  with  sandstone  produced  in  this 
country. 

Much  of  what  has  been  stated  to  you  at  this  hearing  in  respect  of 
marble  is  applicable  to  freestone,  and  the  arguments  presented  in  sup- 
port of  a  high  tariff  upon  marble  may  be  repeated  as  of  force,  in  a  large 
degree,  in  the  case  of  the  stone  of  which  1  speak.  Asking  therefore 
that  those  statements  and  arguments  may  be  considered  also  in  this 
connection,  I  will  not  occupy  your  attention  with  their  repetition. 

I  would,  however,  request  you  to  consider  that  there  is  now  a  duty  of 
50  cents  per  cubic  foot  upon  undressed  marble  and  this  will  doubtless 
be  increased.  The  duty  upon  undressed  sandstone  is  but  7  cents  per 
cubic  foot;  and  I  ask  you  whether,  in  view  of  all  the  facts  bearing  upon 
the  two  stone  products,  it  is  possible  for  any  ratioual  legislator  to  con- 
jure a  reason  for  so  wide  a  difference  between  the  two  rates  of  duty. 
It  appears  impossible  to  assign  any  satisfactory  reason  for  the  broad 
distinction  made  between  marble  and  sandstone  in  the  tariff  rates. 

The  Canadian  duty  on  undressed  sandstone  is  stated  as  considerably 
more  than  double  our  rate.  Our  duty  should  at  least  equal  any  foreign 
rate. 

If  I  am  not  mistaken,  at  a  former  revision  of  the  tariff,  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  recommended  a  duty  of  $5  per  ton  of  13  cubic  feet 
of  rough  stone,  or  over  38  cents  per  cubic  foot.  The  reasons  which 
prompted  such  action  are  substantially  in  force  at  the  present  time. 

The  duty  fixed  by  the  tariff  of  1890,  of  11  cents  per  cubic  foot  on 
rough  and  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  dressed  stone,  did  not  prove  suffi- 
cient, and  the  reduction  of  the  duty  to  7  cents  per  cubic  foot  in  the 
tariff  of  1894  has  worked  great  injury  to  the  brownstone  interests  as 
similar  reductions  have  to  other  industries. 

If  these  interests  are  not  sufficiently  protected  by  a  proper  tariff,  the 
quarries  can  not  be  kept  in  operation.  The  cessation  of  these  industries 
meansthe  destruction  of  whole  towns  and  communities  dependent  upon 
them,  and  the  total  loss  of  the  capital  invested,  which,  as  has  been 
shown,  can  not  be  withdrawn  and  invested  elsewhere. 

Nor  can  there  be  any  reciprocity  in  respect  to  the  tariff  on  sandstone 
for  the  reasons  shown,  which  are,  in  brief,  that  the  cost  of  placing  in 
our  home  market  our  own  stone  is  so  much  in  excess  of  that  of  the 
foreign  product  landed  here  and  placed  in  competition  with  it. 

We  therefore  ask  a  large  increase  of  duty  over  the  present  rate. 
We  ask  this,  first,  to  meet  the  greater  cost  of  our  product  due  to  the 
larger  cost  of  our  quarry  lands,  the  lesser  waste  in  quarrying  for- 
eign stone,  the  difference  in  price  of  labor  and  supplies,  and  the  low 
cost  of  freighting  the  foreign  product;  second,  to  protect  a  numerous 
class  of  workers,  skilled  in  their  present  employment,  but  who  could 
find  in  this  country  no  other  similar  field  for  their  skill  to  take  its  place : 
third,  to  save  from  total  loss  the  investments  of  those  who  have  carried 
on  this,  one  of  the  oldest  industries  in  this  country,  at  much  risk  and  at 
times  without  profit,  and;  lastly,  to  provide  for  this  country  a  certain 
amount  of  revenue,  the  giving  up  of  which  will  not  only  benefit  no  one, 
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but  will  drive  from  us  and  build  up  abroad  an  important  industry,  which, 
nurtured  here,  will  continue  to  sustain  other  industries  and  largely 
contribute  to  the  material  interests  of  the  country  and  the  people. 


GRANITE. 

(Paragraphs  105*  and  106.) 

STATEMEHT    SUBMITTED    BT    GRANITE    MAVTTFACTTJBEBSP 
ASSOCIATION  OF  QUINCY,  MASS. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  desire  to  file  a  brief  at  this  time  relative  to  our  granite  industry. 
In  a  former  memorial  in  1890  we  asked  that  a  duty  of  50  per  cent  ad 
valorem  be  established,  but  in  view  of  the  immense  increase  in  importa- 
tions we  find  that  a  5o  per  cent  duty  is  entirely  inadequate  to  enable  us 
to  compete  with  the  cheap  foreign  labor.  The  importations  of  foreign 
granite  at  the  port  of  Boston  for  the  year  1889  was  $52,026,  increasing 
until  in  the  year  1895  {which  is  the  latest  we  have  at  hand)  to  $135,279. 

The  average  pay  or  a  skilled  granite  cutter  in  the  city  of  Quincy 
is  $2.75  per  day;  in  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  $1.08;  granite  polishers  in 
Quincy,  $2.40;  granite  polishers  in  Aberdeen,  75  cents.  Nine  hours 
constitutes  a  day's  work  in  both  countries. 

We  desire  also  to  comment  on  the  evidence  of  Jones  Brothers,  of 
Boston,  Mass.,  importers,  filed  in  1890,  in  which  they  make  reference 
to  a  plain  block  of  stone  containing  40  cubic  feet.  This  block  of  stone 
in  its  dressing  requires  a  small  amount  of  labor  compared  to  its  size, 
and  while  the  difference  in  cost  of  labor  on  this  particular  stone  is  only 
about  $13,  the  gross  cost  in  favor  of  American  granite  is  $40.  The 
reason  for  that  is  the  difference  in  quarry  prices  of  the  raw  material. 
Blocks  of  this  description  are  rarely  if  ever  imported,  as  in  90  per  cent 
of  all  importations  no  one  piece  exceeds  12  cubic  feet,  and  at  least  50 
per  cent  do  not  exceed  6  cubic  feet  in  the  block. 

Furthermore,  we  can  present,  if  required,  to  your  committee  evidence 
of  the  fact  of  our  granite  being  sent  to  Scotland  to  be  finished  for 
monumental  purposes  and  then  rei  in  ported  at  a  much  less  cost  than 
the  same  finished  product  here. 

In  view  of  the  above  presentation,  we  would  submit  that  a  duty  of 
100  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  not  excessive  to  equalize  cost  of  labor 
between  that  of  Scotland  and  this  country,  and  pray  your  committee 
to  impose  said  duty  to  protect  2,000  workmen  employed  in  this  industry 
in  the  city  of  Quincy. 

Gbanite  Manufacturers'  Association 

of  Quincy,  Mass.; 
James  Thompson,  President 
T.  J.  Dunphy,  Secretary. 

PE0TESTS  AGAINST  INCREASE  OF  DUTY. 

Committer  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Referring  to  the  matter  of  duty  on  imported  granite  monuments,  we, 
as  importers  of  granite,  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  under 
the  Wilson  bill  it  was  first  proposed  and  thought  that  15  per  cent  duty 
was  sufficient.  If  we  are  not  mistaken,  it  was  later  made  at  30  per  cent, 
at  which  rate  of  duty  we  think  it  should  stand.    We  will  not  write  you 
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at  such  length  in  order  to  present  arguments  in  favor  of  this  position, 
inasmuch  as  you  probably  have  them  from  other  parties.  The  facts  of 
the  case  are,  if  anybody  wants  a  good  red  granite  monument  it  has  got 
to  be  imported.  There  is  no  good  red  American  granite  in  the  market 
at  the  present  time  suitable  for  monumental  purposes. 

Cook  &  Watkins. 


Montpelier,  Vt.,  January  6y  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

The  tariff  on  granite  is  now  30  per  cent,  under  the  McKinley  bill  it 
was  40  per  cent,  and  before  that  time  it  was  20  per  cent ;  but  30  per  cent 
is  sufficiently  high  for  the  protection  of  American  labor. 

Ninety-nine  per  cent  of  the  granite  imported  into  this  country  is  red 
granite.  The  red  granite  of  the  United  States  is  very  limited.  There 
is  some  found  at  Bed  Beach,  in  Maine,  but  it  is  of  a  quality  that  will 
not  hold  its  color  and  is  not  very  desirable,  and  if  the  people  of  the 
United  States  want  a  red  granite  they  can  not  obtain  a  good  article  in 
this  country.  The  result  is  that  excessive  duty  on  this  granite  will  take 
it  from  the  consumer  and  will  not  be  any  advantage  to  the  American 
workmen. 

If  you  will  look  at  the  schedule  of  granite  imported  into  the  United 
States  within  the  past  year,  you  will  find  under  the  30  per  cent  tariff  a 
large  decrease,  and  we  hope  the  duty  will  be  left  as  it  now  stands  and 
not  increased. 

We  are  large  handlers  of  Barre  granite,  and  know  that  it  does  not 
affect  the  trade  in  our  native  stone  and  would  not  in  any  other  granite 
centers  in  the  United  States. 

R.  O.  Bowers  Granite  Company, 
R.  O.  Bowers,  President. 


Boston,  January  5, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

I  wish  to  enter  my  protest  against  any  change  in  the  present  rate  of 
duty  on  imported  granite,  as  I  know,  from  present  cost  of  the  same 
style  work  in  both  Scotch  and  American  granite,  that  the  present  rate 
of  duty  is  more  than  ample  to  protect  the  American  product.  The 
principal  reason  for  sales  being  made  in  the  imported  granites  is  that 
purchasers  have  a  larger  variety  of  colors  from  which  to  make  their 
selections,  in  Scotch  and  Swedish,  which  colors  the  American  granite 
quarries  do  not  produce.  From  this  you  will  see  that  it  is  not  the 
prices  named  to  purchasers  that  effect  the  sales  and  bring  in  the  im- 
ported granite  work.  You  will  find,  by  careful  reference,  that  the 
importations  of  gray  granites  are  very  slight.  This  is  owing  to  the 
fact  that  our  American  quarries  produce  principally  gray  granites,  and 
we  can,  as  far  as  price  is  concerned,  sell  American  granite  at  a  much 
lower  price  than  the  same  article  in  imported  granite  can  be  sold  for. 

I  am  largely  interested  in  granite  quarry  property  at  West  Quincy, 
Mass.,  as  well  as  handling  all  other  American  products,  and  do  not 
consider  that  my  interests  in  the  American  granite  industry  require 
any  further  protection  than  the  present  tariff  provides. 

Charles  Clements. 
t  H 19 
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Boston,  January  5, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  wish  to  protest  against  any  proposed  advance  in  tariff  on  imported 
granites.  The  price  is  now  much  in  excess  of  our  American  granites, 
both  red  and  gray,  and  a  higher  duty  means  a  heavy  loss  to  the  Gov- 
ernment in  revenue,  and  will  benefit  none.  We  trust  that  the  present 
duty,  on  investigation,  may  be  found,  in  the  opinion  of  your  committee, 
sufficiently  high,  and  that  there  will  be  no  change  for  the  present. 

B.  0,  Willison. 

Boston,  January  5, 1897. 
Committee  on  Wats  and  Means: 

We  are  large  owners  of  quarries  and  manufactories  of  granite  at 
Barre,  Yt.,  and  Hingham,  Mass.,  and  from  practical  experience  we  are 
satisfied  that  an  increase  in  tariff  is  unnecessary  for  protection  purposes. 
On  the  contrary,  it  unsettles  prices  and  disturbs  the  monumental  busi- 
ness generally.  The  American  manufacturers  have  facilities  far  superior 
to  those  in  Scotland,  and  with  the  natural  advantages  in  the  formation 
and  lay  of  our  granites  we  can  quarry  granite  at  a  much  less  cost,  not- 
withstanding the  difference  in  labor. 

With  the  present  tariff  we  can  successfully  compete  with  the  manu- 
facturers of  Scotland  in  manufacture;  besides,  the  only  granite  that  is 
imported  at  the  present  time  is  red  granite,  of  which  we  have  very  few 
quarries  suitable  for  monumental  purposes,  and  we  believe  it  is  for  the 
interest  of  the  monumental  business  that  we  should  be  able  to  supply 
a  variety  of  colors,  both  from  an  artistic  and  business  standpoint. 

We  therefore  most  earnestly  protest  against  any  increase  in  the 
present  tariffs  Jones  Brothers. 

WAHTS  PBESEHT  DUTY  REDUCED. 

Few  Yobk,  January  6, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Your  committee  will  no  doubt  consider  the  rate  of  duty  on  foreign 
granite  in  the  near  future.  The  old  rate  was  20  per  cent.  This  rate 
was  advanced  to  40  per  cent,  and  then  placed  at  30  per  cent,  the  present 
rate.  In  considering  such  matters  the  intention  of  your  committee  is, 
of  course,  to  do  justice  to  all  interests  concerned,  and  my  belief  that 
such  is  the  case  is  my  only  excuse  for  trespassing  upon  your  valuable 
time.  An  examination  of  the  imports  will  show  that  85  per  cent  of 
same  is  red  granite,  for  which  we  have  no  equivalent  in  the  United 
States.  The  gray  granites  quarried  in  this  country  are  superior  to 
anything  possible  to  secure  abroad.  Red  granites,  such  as  Hill  O'Fare, 
red  Peterhead,  and  the  red  Swede  granites,  are  not  to  be  found  on  this 
Bide,  and  when  our  citizens  require  such  material  it  is  necessary  to 
import  it. 

A  reduction  of  the  rate  to  the  old  basis  of  20  per  cent  would  advance 
the  interests  of  everyone  concerned,  as  there  is  no  conflict  of  interests, 
as  the  gray  granites  quarried  here  are  so  much  superior  to  anything  it 
is  possible  to  secure  abroad  that  the  market  is  practically  closed  to 
importations  of  that  class. 

For  red  granites,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  go  outside,  and  a  rate  of 
duty  of  over  20  per  cent  places  a  burden  upon  people  who  wish  to  pur- 
chase material  that,  on  account  of  the  difference  in  color,  beautifies  the 
different  cemeteries  by  value  of  contrast.  If  any  industry  in  this  coun- 
try would  be  advanced  or  protected  by  leaving  the  duty  at  its  present 
rate  of  30  per  cent,  I  should  be  the  last  to  enter  a  protest.  At  least  70 
per  cent  of  my  business  is  in  home  material.  jy  ^y-  Francis 
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IRON  ORE. 

(Paragraph  109*.) 

MEMORIAL  OF  WESTERN  IRON  ORE  ASSOCIATION,  PROTESTING 
AGAINST  REDUCTION  OF  DUTY. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  January  7, 1897. 
Committee  on  Wats  and  Means: 

The  members  of  the  Western  Iron  Ore  Association,  representing  an 
annual  output  of  10,000,000  tons  of  American  ore,  produced  principally 
in  the  States  of  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota,  at  their  recent 
meeting  discussed  carefully  the  question  of  import  duty  on  iron  ores 
coming  into  this  country.  The  general  opinion  was  that  the  duty 
should  be  higher,  and  the  meeting  instructed  this  committee  to  file  an 
earnest  protest  against  any  reduction  of  the  present  duty  of  40  cents 
per  ton,  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  these  ores  at  the 
furnace  consists  largely  in  the  labor  of  mining  and  transporting  them, 
so  that  any  reduction  would  have  to  be  met  by  lowering  the  compensa- 
tion of  labor,  already  low  enough  in  consequence  of  former  reduction  of 
duty. 

L.  O.  Hanna, 
E.  W.  Oglebay, 
Bam'l  Mather, 

Committee. 

D.  Z.  tfOBTON, 

Secretary. 

MEMORIAL  OF  RICHARD  HECK8CHER  ft  SONS,  OF  PHILADELPHIA, 
PA.,  ASKING  TO  HAVE  DUTY  REMOVED. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  January  6, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  desire,  as  an  individual  Arm  which  has  for  many  years  been 
miners  of  coal  and  ore  and  manufacturers  of  pig  iron,  as  well  as  unswerv- 
ing Republicans,  to  submit  for  the  earnest  consideration  of  your  com- 
mittee the  following  reasons  for  the  admission  of  iron  ores  free  of  duty: 

(1)  The  supply  of  raw  material,  i.  e.,  iron  ore,  in  the  East  has  been 
enormously  curtailed,  owing  to  the  exhaustion  of  many  of  the  Eastern 
mines  and  the  unavailability  of  many  others,  due  to  their  low  percent- 
age of  metallic  iron. 
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(2)  The  iron  interests  east  of  the  Alleghanies  can  not  at  the  present 
cost  of  ores  retain  even  the  small  local  proportion  of  Eastern  business, 
being  unable  to  compete  with  the  Western  producers,  who  have  all  their 
raw  materials  at  their  doors. 

(3)  The  retention  of  any  considerable  proportion  of  the  said  business 
by  Eastern  furnaces  and  mills  is  largely  dependent  upon  a  lower  price 
of  pig  iron,  which  can  not  be  produced  at  lower  cost  unless  ores  are 
made  available  at  lower  prices,  and  in  the  event  of  the  blast  furnaces 
of  the  Eastern  districts  being  compelled  to  close,  the  mills  manufactur- 
ing structural  iron,  etc.,  will  be  obliged  to  follow,  thereby  resulting  in 
the  destruction  of  enormous  vested  interests. 

(4)  Such  free  admission  of  ores  would  not  be  inimical  to  the  Western 
producers  of  iron,  inasmuch  as  no  iron  made  in  the  East  can  be  shipped 
west,  being  debarred  both  by  the  higher  cost  of  production,  as  well  as 
by  the  freight  of  $2  to  92.50  per  ton  from  the  Eastern  seaboard  to  Pitts- 
burg and  other  points  west  of  the  Alleghanies. 

(5)  The  present  conditions  are  such  that  while  no  Eastern  pig  is 
shipped  to  the  West,  a  large  tonnage  of  Western  pig  iron  finds  a  market 
in  the  East. 

(6)  The  blast-furnace  interests  are  entirely  nnoombined,  and  act  under 
natural  conditions,  while  the  Lake  Superior  ore  interests  act  in  concert 
or  combination,  and  if  the  Eastern  furnaces  are  relegated  to  the  said 
Lake  Superior  ores  for  a  supply  thereof,  on  which  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion is  from  $1.50  to  $1.75  per  ton,  they  are  doomed  to  utter  annihilation, 
together  with  all  the  other  said  interests,  so  vast  in  extent,  which  are 
dependent  on  them  for  cheap  pig  iron. 

(7)  The  admission  of  iron  ores  free  of  duty  would  result  in  our  ability 
to  use  a  much  larger  proportion  of  Eastern  domestic  ores,  which  are 
high  in  phosphorus,  and  thus  prove  indirectly  a  benefit  to  producers 
of  such  ores.  Many  of  these  high  phosphorous  iron  ore  mines,  espe- 
cially in  New  Jersey,  are  not  in  operation  owing  to  the  present  impos- 
sibility of  obtaining  at  reasonable  cost  a  supply  of  low  phosphorous 
ores  to  make  their  use  practicable  in  the  manufacture  of  ordinary  neu- 
tral iron. 

(8)  Ouban  and  other  foreign  ores  possible  to  import  to  the  United 
States  are  almost  exclusively  Bessemer  low  phosphorous  ores  of  high 
grade,  and  therefore  not  a  detriment  but  rather,  as  stated,  an  aid  to  the 
consumption  of  ores  produced  in  the  East. 

(9)  The  issue  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  general  iron  and  steel 
interests  of  the  East,  and  the  request  for  the  admission  of  free  ores  not 
inequitable  to  the  Western  producers  thereof,  who  not  only  command 
an  inexhaustible  supply  of  cheap  ores,  but  also  a  large  and  growing 
proportion  of  the  business  of  the  Eastern  territory,  to  which  we  are 
absolutely  restricted. 

(10)  The  enormous  combined  capital  existent  in  the  West,  as  well  as 
the  recent  consolidations  of  capital  there,  controlling  to  great  extent 
the  ore  supply  of  the  Lake  Superior  region,  make  this  matter  of  para- 
mount interest  to  the  Eastern  manufacturer  of  iron  and  steel,  and  one 
that  concerns  their  very  existence. 

We  therefore  urgently  petition  for  the  abrogation  of  the  tariff  on  iron 
ores. 

KlOHAUD  HeOKSOHEB  &  SONS. 
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ANTIMONY. 

(Free  List,  paragraph  376.) 
STATEMENT  OF  MR.   CHAELES  B.   STORES,  OF  ESSEX,  H.  J. 

•   SATURDAY,  January  0, 1897. 

Mr.  Stores  said:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
this,  I  believe,  is  the  first  time  the  subject  of  antimony  has  ever  been 
presented  to  a  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  of  Congress.  It  is  a 
new  industry.  Mines  have  been  developed  in  several  Western  States, 
which  mines  are  now  merely  waiting  a  home  market  for  the  sale  of 
their  product  and  to  supply  additional  labor  in  the  States  where,  as 
was  evidenced  by  the  last  election,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  discontent, 
and  where  it  will  be,  I  think,  the  happy  duty  of  the  next  Congress  to, 
so  far  as  may  be  possible,  provide  additional  employment  and  additional 
labor,  thereby  dismissing  the  discontent  in  that  part  of  the  country 
and  lessening  the  chances  of  free  coinage  of  silver.  I  have  been  struck 
as  I  have  been  sitting  here  by  questions  which  have  been  put,  based 
upon  a  pamphlet  entitled  Tariff  Schedules. 

On  page  28  of  this  document,  paragraph  187  under  the  law  of  1890, 
antimony  is  mentioned  as  regulus  or  metal.  There  is  another  Govern- 
ment publication,  known  as  the  Production  of  Antimony,  issued  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  with  special  reference  to  the  minerals 
of  this  country,  and  the  statistics  given  in  the  Tariff  Schedule  and  in 
that  other  document  are  entirely  different.  The  document  that  bears 
particularly  on  antimony  as  the  refined  product  or  as  an  ore  shows 
clearly  that  under  the  act  of  1890  the  importations  fell  off,  and  under 
the  act  of  1894  the  importations  were  renewed,  showing  almost  con- 
clusively that  if  we  are  to  have  a  new  industry  here — the  production  of 
a  new  metal  which  is  required  by  the  Navy  Department  and  which  is 
called  for  in  specifications,  a  metal  entering  into  alloys,  babbitt  metal, 
smokeless  powder,  and  other  things  required  by  the  Navy — if  we  are 
to  have  that  produced  here,  we  must  protect  ourselves  against  foreign 
labor,  which  is  lower  than  ours. 

We  have  prepared  in  this  statement  I  have  here  a  showing  of  the 
cost  of  a  ton  of  regulus  in  this  country,  England  and  Japan. 

Mr.  Tawctby.  What  is  the  difference  between  this  tariff  statement 
we  have  here  and  the  one  you  have  obtained  from  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment with  reference  to  the  statistics  bearing  on  the  matter  you  speak  off 

Mr.  Stores.  We  will  take  the  year  1890.  Importations  into  this 
country  were  $ 441,000  worth. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Commence  with  1893. 

Mr.  Storks.  I  wanted  to  show  how  it  fell  off  after  1894,  then  how  it 
began  again.  In  1893  the  importations  into  this  country  were  2,896,927 
pounds. 

Mr.  Tawney.  As  shown  by  the  statement  prepared  by  the  Interior 
Department! 

Mr.  Storrs.  Yes,  sir.  The  Treasury  Department  statement  is  incor- 
rect. 

Mr.  Tawnby.  What  does  the  Treasury  Department  statement  show! 

Mr.  MoMillin.  What  evidence  have  you  that  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment statement  is  incorrect! 

Mr.  Storrs.  The  statement  of  the  refineries  and  the  knowledge  of 
those  in  the  business. 
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Mr.  Tawney.  To  complete  your  statement,  what  does  the  Treasury 
Department  statement  show  importations  to  be  in  1893! 

Mr.  Payne.  Before  that  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question.  Is  not  one 
of  those  statements  for  the  fiscal  year  and  the  other  for  the  calendar 
year! 

Mr.  Stores.  Of  that  I  have  no  knowledge,  but  taking  it  either  way 
the  amount  of  importations  as  shown  for  the  calendar  year  is  a  decrease 
in  quantity  under  the  act  of  1890;  it  shows  an  increase  in  quantity 
beginning  in  1895,  and  the  importations  were  larger  in  1896  than  then* 
We  ask  a  restoration  of  the  duty. 

Mr.  Tawney.  This  is  tbr  the  fiscal  year.  I  wanted  to  get  at  the 
difference  in  these  statements. 

Mr.  Stores.  They  are  very  different  This  shows  a  million  pounds 
more  than  that  [indicating].  In  1893,  by  the  Interior  Department 
statement,  there  were  2,896,927  pounds  imported. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Please  give  the  importations  from  the  other  statement. 

Mr.  Stores.  In  1893,  from  the  other  statement,  there  were  3,802,153 
pounds  imported. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Is  there  any  discrepancy  in  the  subsequent  years  in 
the  importations! 

Mr.  Stores.  In  the  next  year,  1895,  according  to  the  Treasury  state- 
ment, there  were  4,168,511  pounds  imported  into  this  country. 

Mr.  Turner.  Where  do  you  find  that! 

Mr.  Storrs.  I  have  added  it  wrong;  1895,  as  given  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior,  shows  4,168,511  pounds. 

Mr.  Tawney.  That  is  the  Treasury  Department  statement! 

Mr.  Storrs.  That  is  the  Interior  Department  statement. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Now,  what  is  the  Treasury  Department  statement! 

Mr.  Stores.  The  Treasury  Department  statement  is  3,320,000,  in 
round  numbers. 

Mr.  Tawney.  How  is  it  for  1896! 

Mr.  Stores.  I  have  not  that. 

Mr.  McMillin.  3,105,000  pounds! 

Mr.  Storrs.  The  statistics  for  1896  do  not  come  out  until  the  1st  of 
March. 

The  Chairman.  One  is  the  calendar  year  and  one  is  the  fiscal  year! 

Mr.  Tawney.  No;  they  are  both  the  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Turner.  What  is  your  object  in  showing  discrepancies? 

Mr.  Storrs.  I  want  to  show  that  under  the  McKinley  Act,  which 
turned  10  percent  ad  valorem  duty  into  a  specific  duty  of  three-fourths 
of  1  cent  a  pound  on  regulus,  the  importations  began  to  fall  off,  and 
under  the  act  of  1894  the  importations  began  to  grow. 

Mr.  McMillin.  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
according  to  the  Treasury  statement,  and  that  is  the  one  by  which  we 
should  have  to  go,  I  presume,  there  has  been  a  falling  oft'  in  these 
importations  into  this  country,  with  this  commodity  on  the  free  list,  of 
about  800,000  pounds. 

Mr.  Stores.  I  so  understand  it,  sir. 

Mr.  McMillin.  There  has  been  a  reduction  of  importations  since  it 
was  put  on  the  frefe  list,  but  America  is  still  able  to  control  the  market. 

Mr.  Storrs.  That  Treasury  statement  is  incorrect,  and  you  can  not 
base  your  argument  on  that. 

Mr.  McMillin.  What  amount  is  produced  in  this  country! 

Mr.  Storrs.  The  mines  have  been  idle  for  two  years;  ever  since  the 
Wilson  bill  became  a  law. 

Mr.  McMillin.  What  was  the  amount  of  your  production  before  the 
Wilson  law  was  enacted! 
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Mi.  Storks.  The  mines  were  only  discovered  in  1889. 

Mr,  McMillin.  What  was  the  production  prior  to  1893!  This  work 
of  yours  of  endeavoring  to  rehabilitate  a  disaffected  country  is  so 
laudable  that  I  think  you  ought  to  be  given  an  opportunity. 

Mr.  Stores.  As  I  have  said,  the  mines  are  now  idle  and  the  men  are 
out  of  employment.  We  have  expended  $00,000  in  running  tunnels 
and  levels  and  in  putting  in  machinery  and  building  the  mill,  and  to- 
day we  have  no  market.  It  costs  us  $20  to  lay  down  our  ore  at  the 
seaboard. 

Mr.  McMillin.  Your  trouble  is  transportation,  then! 

Mr.  Stores.  If  we  could  get  a  home  market 

Mr.  McMillin.  Even  then  you  are  a  long  ways  from  the  seat  of  your 
market. 

Mr.  Turner.  What  is  the  difference  between  crude  antimony  and 
regulus! 

Mr.  Storrs.  This  report  shows  crude  antimony  and  regulus  and  ore 
[referring  to  Geological  Survey  report].  These  are  the  quantities. 
This  includes  all  the  antimony  of  every  description  that  comes  in. 

Mr.  Turner.  And  the  Treasury  Department  simply  shows  antimony 
and  regulus  or  metal.  You  are  trying  to  make  a  discrepancy  between 
the  Geological  Survey  and  the  Treasury  reports. 

Mr.  Storks.  There  is  a  discrepancy. 

Mr.  Turner.  I  don't  see  it. 

STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BY  MR.  STORES. 

We  earnestly  ask  your  committee  to  recommend  the  restoration  of  a 
duty  on  antimony  that  shall  be  commensurate  with  the  needs  of  the 
American  refiners  and  producers;  the  rate  that  was  fixed  by  the  McKin- 
ley  tariff  act  was  satisfactory,  and  would  seem  to  be  sufficient. 

Former  tariffs  fixed  a  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  on  imports  of  this 
metal;  but  this  duty  was  obviously  for  purposes  of  revenue  only,  for 
until  quite  recently  merely  nominal  quantities  of  it  were  produced  and 
manufactured  in  the  United  States. 

About  ten  years  ago  large  deposits  of  native  antimony  began  to  be 
discovered  and  developed  within  this  country;  prolific  mines  are  now 
known  to  exist  in  several  of  our  States. 

The  discovery  and  development  of  these  mines  created  a  new  industry 
among  domestic  mining  enterprises,  and  added  a  new  business  to  the 
industries  of  the  country;  but  little  will  be  needed  to  unfold  it  to  an 
extent  more  than  equal  to  every  domestic  requirement. 

The  McKinley  tariff  law  encouraged  the  extension  of  these  mining 
and  refining  operations,  and,  by  affording  sufficient  protection  against 
foreign  rivals,  enabled  the  business  to  be  prosecuted  with  fair  success. 
The  home  markets,  at  a  large  expense  of  money  and  time,  were  being 
gradually  gained  and  held  by  the  domestic  producers,  and  the  new 
industry  seemed  to  be  on  the  eve  of  successful  accomplishment  when 
the  Wilson  tariff  act,  by  putting  antimony  and  antimonial  products  on 
the  free  list,  dealt  it  a  mortal  stroke;  the  mines  closed  down,  and  have 
been  idle  for  more  than  two  years,  and  the  refiners,  exposed  to  unre- 
strained and  unequal  competition  with  foreign  producers  and  manufac- 
turers, principally  the  English,  have  been  doing  a  losing  business. 
The  restoration  of  a  fair  rate  of  duty  on  imports  of  this  article  is  abso- 
lutely required  or  this  new  and  promising  industry  will  be  lost  to  the 
country. 

The  rate  of  duty  under  the  McKinley  schedule  is  not  oppressive  or 
prohibitory.    While  it  was  in  force  imports  of  the  metal  were  continued, 
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though  in  lessening  quantities,  due  to  the  growing  occupation  of  the 
home  market  by  the  domestic  producers. 

Antimony  as  sold  in  the  markets  is  a  refined  product  It  is  produced 
after  long,  delicate,  and  complicated  mechanical  and  smelting  processes, 
and  requires  for  its  production  highly  skilled  labor. 

The  ore  as  it  comes  from  the  mine  is  in  the  form  of  sulphide  or  oxide 
of  antimony,  being  composed  mainly  of  the  metal,  antimony-sulphur, 
and  a  greater  or  less  quantity  of  silica  or  gangue  rock.  Earely  is  ore 
found  of  sufficient  richness  to  ship  direct  to  the  refiners,  and  so  the 
miner  must  treat  or  reduce  his  ore  before  delivery.  This  reduction  is 
accomplished  either  by  mechanical  concentration  or  by  " eroding," 
which  is  concentration  by  heat.  In  this  form,  save  in  exceptional 
cases,  the  mined  product  is  delivered  to  the  refiners  for  treatment. 

The  refiners  produce  the  commercial  regulus  of  antimony  by  repeated, 
laborious,  and  expensive  smelting  processes. 

In  this  country  the  mining  and  refining  of  antimony  were  just  begin- 
ning to  develop  under  the  McKinley  law,  and  domestic  demands  to  be 
met  in  increasing  measure  by  domestic  production.  Previous  to  its 
passage  the  American  market  had  been  supplied  almost  entirely  with 
the  products  of  English  and  Japanese  refiners,  the  English  product 
largely  predominating. 

In  illustration  of  this  last  statement,  some  years  ago  a  plant  for 
refining  antimony  was  built  in  California,  and  after  several  years  of 
very  small  production  it  was,  after  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1890, 
removed  to  New  York,  with  a  reasonably  certain  assurance  of  enlarged 
production.  After  this  removal  it  prospered  until  adverse  tariff  legis- 
lation, placing  refined  antimony  and  other  antimonial  products  on  the 
free  list,  prostrated  it. 

Upon  the  enactment  of  the  Wilson  bill,  and  since  then,  all  efforts  to 
compete  successfully  with  foreign  producers  have  shown  that  unless  a 
moderate  duty  shall  be  restored  and  reimposed  it  will  not  be  possible 
to  carry  on  the  business  in  the  United  States. 

The  competing  business  rivals  of  the  United  States  in  this  branch  of 
industry  are  England  and  Japan.  The  cost  of  the  raw  material,  i.  e., 
the  ore  or  mined  product  used  by  the  refiners,  may  be  said  to  be  equal 
in  the  three  countries  (though  in  Japan  it  is  actually  much  less) ;  but 
the  cost  of  fuel  and  fluxes  necessary  to  the  process  of  refining  and  the 
cost  of  labor  are  so  unequal  as  to  require  an  equalizing  by  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  duty  that  shall  make  good  to  the  American  refiners  the  differ- 
ence of  cost  in  the  materials  for  smelting  and  in  the  price  for  labor. 

Preparing  the  mined  ore  for  the  refiners  and  the  actual  refining  proc- 
ess involve  larger  cost  in  this  country  than  elsewhere.  In  refining 
alone,  the  item  of  labor  is  about  20  per  cent  of  the  whole  cost  of  the 
product,  and  a  protecting  duty  is  imperatively  required  if  the  industry 
in  this  country  is  to  be  successful.    Bitter  experience  proves  this. 

For  the  purpose  of  showing  the  cost  of  producing  a  ton  of  regulus  of 
antimony,  the  following  schedule  is  presented,  giving  items  and  cost  of 
each  in  the  United  States,  in  England,  and  in  Japan: 


United 
States. 

England; 

Japan. 

Raw  material  (ore) 

$85 
20 
26 

$85 

15 
20 
2 

$85 

Fneland  fluxes ».... 

15 

Labor 

10 

Freight,  eto 

6 

Total 

131 

122 

116 
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As  appears  from  this  schedule,  the  cost  in  the  United  States  is 
greater  than  in  either  of  the  other  countries,  not  because  of  the  price  of 
the  raw  material,  but  because  the  other  items  of  cost  involving  domestic 
labor  are  higher  here  than  there,  and  to  equalize  business  conditions 
and  to  promote  this  new  domestic  industry  the  American  producers  and 
refiners  ask  such  legislation  as  will  secure  to  them  this  position  of 
equality. 

The  American  antimony  miner  asks  no  protection  for  his  raw  prod- 
uct; he  is  willing  to  enter  the  markets  in  open  competition  with  the 
rest  of  the  world  in  respect  to  his  raw  ore;  but,  while  paying  American 
wages  for  labor  in  adding  to  the  value  of  his  raw  material,  either  by 
concentrating  or  "eroding"  it,  he  also  claims  and  asks  such  equalizing 
protection  as  will  enable  him  to  compete  with  those  who  produce  the 
same  grade  and  quality  of  metallic  products  by  similar  or  other  processes 
in  countries  where  the  rate  of  wages  is  lower. 

As  lately  as  1887  there  had  been  no  discoveries  and  exploitations  of 
real  antimony  mines  in  the  United  States.  Commencing,  however,  in 
the  year  named,  discoveries  were  made  of  large  deposits  in  various 
Western  States.  Several  mines  have  been  opened  and  are  awaiting 
opportunity  to  find  vent  for  their  output  in  a  home  market.  These 
mines  are  located  in  Idaho,  Montana,  Nevada,  and  Arkansas.  Large 
amounts  of  capital  have  been  invested  in  them,  but  they  have  been 
idle,  and  producing  little  or  nothing  for  the  past  two  years  and  longer. 
Should  the  American  refiners  be  enabled  to  take  and  use  their  output, 
they  will  naturally  be  worked,  and  employment  will  be  given  to  con- 
siderable numbers  of  men.  These  mines  contain  an  abundance  of 
metal  to  supply  the  home  markets,  and  there  will  thus  be  established 
in  the  United  States  an  industry  which  may  be  said  hardly  to  have 
existed  heretofore,  because  foreigu  producers  and  refiners  have  monop- 
olized and  supplied  our  market;  they  have  drawn  from  our  country 
about  half  a  million  of  dollars  annually,  all  of  which  can  and  should 
be  kept  here  and  paid  to  American  miners  and  American  refiners. 

We  accordingly  respectfully  suggest  to  the  committee  that,  in  the 
interest  and  for  the  advancement  of  this  industry,  the  following  tariff 
rate  of  duty  on  antimony  be  recommended,  viz: 

Antimony  ore,  native  sulphide  or  oxide  of  antimony,  free. 

Antimony,  as  regains  or  metal,  or  if  advanced  in  quality,  value,  or  condition  by 
refining,  eroding,  or  other  process  of  treatment  or  manufacture,  n.  e.  s.,  per  pound  of 
metallic  antimony  therein,  three-fourths  cent. 

MATHTSON  &  Co., 

The  Idaho  Antimony  Mining  Co., 

8melters  and  Refiners  of  Antimony. 


BAUXITE. 

(Free  list,  paragraph  396.) 

MEMORIAL  OP  THE  REPUBLIC  M.  AND  M.  CO.,  OF  PHILADELPHIA, 
ASKItf G  FOR  IMPOSITION  OF  A  DUTY. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  January  5, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

This  company  respectfully  requests  that  paragraph  396  of  the  present 
tariff,  referring  to  bauxite  or  beauxite,  should  be  stricken  off  from  the 
free  list,  and  a  duty  of  $1  per  ton  should  be  placed  on  the  ore.    We 
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urge  that  "bauxite  or  beauxite,  or  any  form  of  aluminum  ore  not  other- 
wise specified,"  should  have  a  duty  of  $1  per  ton. 

We  submit  most  briefly  the  following  facts:  Bauxite  is  at  present 
mined  only  in  one  locality  in  this  country,  namely,  in  northwest  Georgia 
and  northeast  Alabama.  Here  it  was  discovered  about  1882,  but  the 
first  carload  shipments  were  made  in  1889.  Since  that  time  the  busi- 
ness has  struggled  against  foreign  competition,  French  and  Irish  bauxite 
being  imported. 

The  French  ore  is  mined  by  very  low-priced  labor  in  extensive 
deposits  near  the  port  of  Gette,  in  the  south  of  France,  and  is  put  on 
board  of  vessels  at  extremely  low  figures. 

Both  steam  and  sailing  vessels  which  would  otherwise  come  to  this 
country  light,  or  nearly  so,  offer  to  carry  this  ore  at  extraordinarily  low 
rates,  sometimes  at  about  $2  per  ton.  A  rate  of  freight  in  actual  use 
during  the  past  year  from  the  south  of  France  was  $2.75,  and  this  may 
be  taken  as  perhaps  an  average  rate  to  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and 
Boston.  Irish  freights  are  still  lower.  Our  rail  freights  from  shipping 
points  in  the  South  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia  are  at  present,  say, 
$4  per  ton,  and  to  Boston  $5.60.  The  foreign  shipper  has,  therefore, 
the  advantage  in  freights  alone  of  $1.25  per  ton  to  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia, and  $2.75  per  ton  to  Boston.  The  railroads  claim  that  the 
present  rates  of  freight  are  entirely  too  low,  so  that  material  relief  in 
that  direction  is  not  to  be  hoped  for. 

The  financial  results  of  the  effort  to  build  up  the  business  of  mining 
bauxite  in  the  Georgia- Alabama  district  so  far  have  been  discouraging 
to  the  several  companies  engaged  in  it.  We  believe  that  a  duty  of  $1 
per  ton  on  bauxite  would  materially  aid  in  the  maintenance  of  this 
undeveloped  industry,  which  is  in  a  section  where  diversified  industries 
are  greatly  needed. 

Eepublic  M.  and  M.  Co., 
Wm.  G.  Neilson, 
President  and  Treasurer. 


MATTGAJTESE  ORE. 

(Free  list,  paragraph  546.) 

MEMORIAL  OF  CITIZENS  OF  ALABAMA,  PRAYING  FOB  A  PRO- 
TECTIVE DUTY. 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  13, 1897. 
Committee  on  Wats  and  Means: 

The  undersigned  citizens  of  the  State  of  Alabama  respectfully  state 
that  there  are  large  bodies  of  manganese  and  manganiferous  ore  in  the 
States  of  Alabama,  Virginia,  and  Georgia,  from  which  large  quantities 
of  that  mineral  may  be  obtaiued  for  the  various  purposes  in  manu- 
factures and  the  arts  requiring  its  use. 

Before  the  passage  of  the  present  tariff  act  the  industry  of  man- 
ganese mining  was  a  prosperous  one,  especially  in  the  States  of  Geor- 
gia and  Virginia,  and  citizens  of  Alabama  were  preparing  to  open  mines 
and  ship  large  quantities  of  manganese  to  the  steel  manufacturers  of 
the  country. 

The  placing  of  this  product  on  the  free  list  completely  destroyed  the 
industry,  which  had  been  but  lately  established  in  the  States  named,  so 
that  at  present  the  mining  of  manganese  ore  in  competition  with  the 
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foreign  article  is  impracticable,  since  the  mines  in  the  South,  notwith- 
standing the  low' price  of  labor  in  that  section,  are  not  able  to  compete 
with  the  lower-priced  labor  of  the  foreign  manganese-producing 
countries. 

That  the  Southern  mineral  sections  referred  to  have  large  bodies  of 
this  ore  can  not  be  doubted,  and  sufficient,  in  our  judgment,  to  fully 
supply  the  wants  of  American  manufacturers. 

We  respectfully  urge  that  if  the  incidental  protection  which  has 
given  iron  ore  and  other  minerals  that  exist  in  abundance  in  American 
countries  be  accorded  manganese  ore,  a  profitable  and  thriving  indus- 
try may  be  established  in  this  country  of  great  material  value  to  the 
laborer  and  miner,  and  that  such  a  tariff  would  result  in  great  benefit  to 
the  revenues  of  the  country.    A  rate  of  $1  per  ton  is  requested. 

P.  Bowan,  president  Tredegar  National  Bank,  Jacksonville; 
W.  H.  Dean,  0.  D.  Martin,   Emmet  Crook,  judge  of 

?robate;  G.  C.  Ellis,  Joseph  W.  Burke,  president 
•redegar  Mineral  Kailway;  T.  H.  Aldrich,L.  W.  Grant, 
B.  D.  G.  W.  Brothers,  Geo.  P.  Ide,  cashier  Tredegar 
National  Bank. 


IRON  PYRITES. 

(Free  list,  paragraph  642.) 

MEMORIAL  OF  VARIOUS  SULPHUB-MINING  COMPANIES,  ASKING 

FOR  DUTY. 

New  York,  N.  Y.f  January  7, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  respectfully  ask  the  attention  of  your  committee  to  the  status  of 
iron  and  copper  pyrites.  Previous  to  1881  all  the  sulphuric  acid  in  the 
United  States  was  made  from  imported  Sicilian  sulphur.  In  that  year 
two  plants  began  to  burn  copper  pyrites  imported  from  Spain,  and  this 
movement  has  spread  until  it  is  now  estimated  that  some  300,000  tons 
of  pyrites  are  consumed  annually  in  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid 
in  this  country.  This  supply  is  furnished  by  American  mines  to  the 
extent  of  about  100,000  tons;  by  Spanish  mines,  owned  exclusively  by 
English  companies,  about  200,000  tons. 

Since  the  removal  of  the  duty  in  1890  the  domestic  mines  have  been 
seriously  crippled  by  the  competition  of  the  Spanish  ores,  which  are 
mined  near  the  coast  in  Spain  by  labor  receiving  less  than  one-third 
what  we  pay  here,  and  brought  over  at  nominal  rates  of  ballast  freight 
to  the  consuming  points  on  our  coast,  while  the  American  mines  are  situ- 
ated in  the  interior,  and,  after  paying  the  American  price  for  labor,  have 
as  a  rule  to  incur  both  railroad  and  water  transportation  costs  to  the 
chief  points  of  consumption. 

The  business  of  our  mines  is  being  destroyed  by  the  ores  on  the  free 
list,  and  there  is  absolutely  no  incentive  to  discover  and  develop  similar 
deposits  in  this  country,  although  many  exist  in  the  different  mineral 
regions,  while  with  a  reasonable  duty  thereon  we  believe  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  pyrites  required  by  our  manufacturers  will  soon  be 
furnished  by  domestic  mines. 

We  further  submit  that  it  is  suicidal  for  the  United  States  to  pursue 
a  policy  which  is  killing  off  the  domestic  supply  and  forcing  us  to  rely 
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entirely  on  a  single  foreign  source,  and  that,  too,  Spain,  with  which 
country  oar  relations  are  already  strained. 

Should  the  supply  from  that  country  be  cut  off,  we  would  be  in  a  sad 
plight,  for  there  would  be  for  a  long  period  of  time  no  adequate  source 
from  which  to  draw  this  basis  of  sulphuric  acid,  which  article  enters  so 
largely  into  the  manufacture  of  dynamite  and  other  necessaries  for  both 
war  and  peace. 

We  therefore  request  that  a  duty  of  $2.25  per  ton  be  placed  on  all 
iron  and  copper  pyrites  in  its  natural  state,  and  an  additional  duty  of 
2J  cents  per  pound  for  the  copper  contents  of  all  pyrites  containing 
over  1&  per  cent  of  copper,  and  $3.50  per  ton  on  the  leached  or  washed 
pyrites.  Such  a  duty  would  not  prohibit  imports,  but  would  probably 
yield  from  $300,000  to  $400,000  per  annum  of  revenue,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  would  enable  the  abundant  deposits  of  the  article  in  many 
parts  of  this  country  to  be  utilized. 

The  200,000  tons  that  is  being  imported  annually  cost  fully  $1,200,000, 
which  large  amount  of  money  goes  abroad,  instead  of  being  expended 
among  our  own  producers. 

We  beg  to  ask  that  the  following  be  incorporated  in  the  new  bill: 

Sulphur  ore  as  pyrites,  or  sulphnret  of  iron  in  its  natural  state,  $2.25  per  ton; 
leached  or  washed  pyrites,  $3.50  per  ton :  Provided,  That  all  pyrites  containing  more 
than  li  per  centum  of  copper  shaU  pay,  in  addition  thereto,  2£  cents  per  pound  for 
all  copper  contained  therein. 

Sulphur  Mines  Company  of  Virginia,  by  W.  G.  Crenshaw, 
jr.,  president,  Bichmond,  Va.;  Davis  Sulphur  Ore  Com- 
pany, by  H.  J.  Davis,  president,  Davis,  Mass. ;  Carolina 
Pyrites  Company,  Charlotte,  N.  C;  H.  J.  Davis,  65 
Wall  street,  New  York ;  Arminius  Chemical  Company 
of  Mineral  City,  Va.,  by  J.  Frederick  Kernochan,  vice- 
president,  New  York  City;  Quantico  Pyrites  Company, 
Virginia;  The  Dominion  Mining  and  Chemical  Company 
of  Mineral  City,  Va.,  by  H.  M.  McDonald,  secretary  and 
treasurer,  34  Broad  street,  New  York;  Cabin  Branch 
Mines  of  Virginia,  by  Louis  F.  Ditrich,  president. 


PROTEST  OP  GEASSELLI  CHEMICAL  COMPANY  AND  OTHERS 

AGAINST  DUTY. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  January  79 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Paragraph  518  of  the  law  of  1894,  known  as  the  Wilson  bill,  under 
the  title  "Free  list,"  is  as  follows: 

Iron  ore,  including  manganiferous  iron  ore,  also  the  dross  or  residuum  from  burnt 
pyrites  and  sulphur  ore,  as  pyrites  or  sulphuret  of  iron  in  its  natural  state. 

The  act  of  1890,  known  as  the  McKinley  Act,  Schedule  O,  paragraph 
133,  provides  as  follows: 

That  sulphur  ore  as  pyrites  or  sulphnret  of  iron  in  its  natural  state  containing  in 
excess  of  twenty-five  percentum  of  sulphur  shall  be  free  of  duty,  except  on  the  cop* 
per  contained  therein,  as  above  provided. 

Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1890  sulphur  ore  as  pyrites,  or 
sulphuret  of  iron  in  its  natural  state,  was  dutiable  at  75  cents  per  ton. 
In  1890  the  McKinley  Act  placed  this  raw  material  on  the  free  list  for 
good  reasons  then  furnished  Congress,  and  this  change  in  the  iron-ore 
schedule  met  with  the  approval,  which  was  given  the  Committee  on 
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Ways  and  Means  in  1890  in  writing,  of  both  the  Eastern  and  Western 
associations  of  iron-ore  men. 

The  placing  of  sulphur  ore  as  pyrites,  or  sulphuret  of  iron  in  its  nat- 
ural state,  on  the  tree  list  in  1890  was  only  done  after  full  consideration 
and  for  the  best  interests  of  all  businesses  using  this  ore  for  the  manu- 
facture of  sulphuric  acid. 

The  undersigned  is  advised  that  an  effort  is  being  made  before  your 
committee  to  restore  sulphur  ore  as  pyrites,  or  sulphuret  of  iron  in  its 
natural  state,  to  the  dutiable  list  and  to  impose  a  duty  of  75  ceuts  a 
ton  thereon,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  both  the  McKinley  Act  of 
1890  and  the  Wilson  bill  of  1894  placed  it  on  the  free  list 

We  desire  to  state  that  we  believe  we  are  the  largest  users  of  this 
class  of  ore  for  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid  in  this  country,  and 
believe  ourselves  to  be  the  largest  manufacturers  of  sulphuric  acid  in 
the  United  States. 

We  are  a  corporation,  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  to  whom 
this  question  is  probably  of  more  importance  than  to  any  other  single 
concern  in  the  United  States. 

We  have  expended  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  our  efforts 
to  secure  in  this  country  an  adequate  supply  of  sulphur  ore  to  meet  the 
needs  of  our  business,  and  have  failed.  There  is  no  existing  available 
supply  of  sulphur  ore  as  pyrites,  or  sulphuret  of  iron,  in  this  country 
to  supply  the  demands  of  the  trade  in  sulphuric  acid. 

The  only  existiug  available  deposits,  limited  in  quantity  and  com- 
paratively poor  in  quality,  are  the  Davis  mine  in  Massachusetts  and 
the  Sulphur  Mines  Company  and  the  Arminius  Mines  Company  in 
Virginia. 

The  ability  of  these  three  concerns  and  the  extent  of  their  deposits 
will  not  enable  them  to  supply  to  exceed  one-tenth  of  the  needs  of  the 
sulphuric  acid  manufacturers  of  the  United  States.  It  is  impossible 
for  the  manufacturers  of  sulphuric  acid,  including  those  who  manu- 
facture it  exclusively  for  fertilizers,  to  secure  in  this  country,  under  any 
circumstances,  more  than  one-tenth  of  what  is  necessary  to  supply  the 
aggregate  needs,  to  say  nothing  of  the  future  growth  of  the  trade  and 
needs  of  the  country,  especially  in  the  line  of  fertilizers  in  the  enormous 
tracts  of  farming  lands  east  of  the  Mississippi  Eiver,  which  must  be 
large  consumers  of  fertilizer,  in  the  coming  years,  as  they  now  are. 

We  therefore  protest  earnestly  against  any  change  in  the  position 
of  sulphur  ore  as  pyrites,  or  sulphuret  of  iron  in  its  natural  state;  it 
ought  to  be  retained  on  the  free  list,  where  it  now  is. 

We  desire  to  state  that  we  are  not  opposed  to  the  reasonable  protec- 
tion of  any  home  industry ;  on  the  contrary,  we  believe  in  such  protection 
to  the  extent  that  the  same  is  necessary  to  equalize  the  difference 
between  home  labor  and  foreign  labor;  but  this  is  not  a  case  to  which 
this  argument  is  applicable,  as  our  own  experience  with  the  mines  will 
demonstrate. 

We  call  the  committee's  attention  to  the  following  reasons  why  this 
class  of  ore  should  remain,  where  it  now  is,  on  the  free  list: 

The  price  now  received  by  the  Davis  mine  owner,  the  Sulphur  Mines 
Company  of  Virginia  and  the  Arminius  mine  is  as  great,  and  in  some 
of  these  mines  greater,  than  they  received  from  1885  to  1890,  when  this 
class  of  ore  was  on  the  dutiable  list  at  75  cents  a  ton.  We  are  to-day 
paying  to  the  largest  of  these  three  mines  a  larger  price  per  ton  for  the 
ore  we  use  and  purchase  from  them  than  we  did  in  1886, 1887,  1888, 
1889,  and  1890,  when  foreign  ore  of  this  class  was  dutiable  at  75  cents 
a  ton;  therefore  the  removal  of  the  duty  of  1890  and  the  placing  of 
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this  class  of  ore  on  the  free  list  did  not  reduce  the  price  of  the  ore  to 
the  owners  of  the  few  limited  deposits  in  this  countiy,  being  the  three 
we  have  named. 

If  these  mines  will  show  to  the  committee  the  prices  at  which  they 
sold  their  ores  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  McKinley  Act,  and  the  prices 
at  which  they  have  sold  their  ores  since  the  passage  of  the  McKinley 
Act,  it  will  be  found  that  there  has  been  no  such  reduction  in  price,  if 
any,  as  would  warrant  Congress  in  taking  this  class  of  ore  from  the 
free  list  and  placing  it  on  the  dutiable  list. 

We  are  prepared  to  furnish  this  committee,  if  it  so  desires,  the  exact 
prices  paid  by  us  for  the  ore  purchased  from  these  three  mines  prior  to 
the  passage  of  the  McKinley  Act  and  the  same  ore  purchased  from  the 
same  mines  since  the  passage  of  the  McKinley  Act,  when  the  ore  was 
placed  on  the  free  list.  Except  in  the  case  of  a  single  small  purchase 
made  in  the  greatest  period  of  depression  in  1896,  under  exceptional 
circumstances  and  for  exceptional  reasons,  at  a  slightly  reduced  price, 
every  purchase  of  ore  made  by  us  from  the  three  mines  named  since 
this  class  of  ore  was  placed  on  the  free  list  by  the  McKinley  Act  has 
been  at  as  large  and  in  most  cases  at  a  larger  price  than  when  this 
ore  was  on  the  dutiable  list  prior  to  1800. 

Therefore  the  owners  of  these  limited  deposits,  local  in  their  char- 
acter and  only  capable  of  supplying  a  very  limited  territory,  have  no 
just  cause  of  complaint  as  to  the  operation  of  the  McKinley  Act  in 
placing  this  class  of  ore  on  the  free  list,  where  it  now  remains  and 
where  we  trust  it  will  continue  to  remain. 

In  this  connection  we  call  the  committee's  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  price  of  labor  since  1800  to  this  hour  in  mining  has  not  increased 
in  these  mines,  but,  as  we  are  informed,  is  lower  than  it  was  prior  to 
1800,  and  certainly  the  cost  of  supplies  in  the  operation  of  the  mine  is 
cheaper  today  than  at  any  time  in  the  history  of  the  operation  of 
these  limited  deposits,  and  which  are  comparatively  poor  in  quality. 

Again  we  call  the  committee's  attention  to  the  fact,  already  briefly 
stated,  that  the  sulphuric  acid  manufacturers  of  this  country  must 
depend  for  the  raw  material  in  the  form  of  this  class  of  ore  to  the 
extent  of  at  least  nine-tenths  of  their  needs  upon  foreign  ore.  There  is 
not  known  to  the  trade  today  any  supply  of  ore  in  this  country  of  this 
class  adequate  to  one-tenth  of  the  needs  of  the  trade,  and  the  limited 
deposits  of  the  three  mines  which  are  seeking  to  take  this  class  of  ore 
from  the  free  list  and  put  it  on  the  dutiable  list  are  so  uncertain  in 
extent  and  quality  that  the  business  interests  using  this  ore  could  not 
predicate  thereon  with  any  certainty  their  supply  for  even  a  brief 
period. 

To  place  any  duty  on  this  raw  material  would  simply  be  to  impose  a 
tax  to  that  extent  upon  the  home  manufacturer,  without  any  corre- 
sponding benefit  to  labor  in  this  country  or  to  the  home  producer  in 
this  country  of  that  class  of  ore.  This  is  manifest  from  the  fact  that 
of  necessity  nine-tenths  of  the  supply  must  come  from  abroad,  and  duty 
would  be  levied  on  that  supply  coming  from  abroad  which  the  resources 
of  the  limited  deposits  of  this  country  can  not  supply.  This  would 
simply  be  the  imposition  of  a  tax  to  that  extent  upon  the  manufacturers 
of  sulphuric  acid  in  this  country. 

If  the  manufacturer,  with  the  comparatively  small  margin  of  profit 
which  now  exists  in  that  business,  is  to  pay  any  duty  upon  this  raw 
material  which  can  not  be  supplied  from  any  sources  in  this  country, 
then,  of  necessity,  he  will  be  compelled  to  levy  that  on  the  consumer, 
and  the  principal  consumer  of  sulphuric  acid  in  this  country  to-day  is 
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the  fertilizer  trade,  and  therefore  the  duty  will  be  levied  directly  on  the 
farming  interests  of  the  country. 

If  there  were  deposits  in  this  country  of  a  proper  quality  and  sufficient 
in  extent,  with  reasonable  certainty  to  supply  the  present  and  the  grow- 
ing needs  of  the  manufacturers  of  sulphuric  acid  in  this  country,  and 
if  the  competition  from  abroad  by  reason  of  cheaper  labor  affected  these 
deposits  of  the  home  producer,  there  would  be  a  reasonable  ground  for 
protection,  but  the  basis  for  a  duty  and  for  such  protection  does  not 
exist  in  this  case. 

There  are  no  home  deposits  of  a  proper  quality  sufficient  in  extent, 
or  known  to  exist  in  the  United  States,  to  furnish  the  manufacturers  of 
sulphuric  acid  in  this  country  with  to  exceed  one- tenth  of  their  present 
needs,  and  such  deposits  as  exist  are  obtaining  as  high  if  not  a  higher 
price  and  a  larger  profit  with  this  ore  on  the  free  list  than  they  did 
prior  to  the  passage  of  the  McKinley  Act,  when  it  was  on  the  dutiable 
list  at  75  cents  a  ton. 

It  therefore  seems  clear  to  us  that  the  committee  and  Congress 
should  leave  sulphur  ore  as  pyrites,  or  sulphuret  of  iron,  where  the 
McKinley  Act  of  1890  and  the  Wilson  Act  of  1894  placed  it— on  the  free 
list. 

,  The  Grasselli  Chemical  Co., 
By  C.  A.  Grasselli, 

President. 


New  York,  January  8, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  respectfully  hand  you  herewith  protests  from  a  number  of  man- 
ufacturers of  fertilizers  located  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  vicinity  against 
the  proposed  duty  on  iron  pyrites.  The  reasons  for  their  opposition  to 
the  tax  are  very  clearly  stated  in  the  protests,  and  we  feel  sure  they 
will  meet  with  very  careful  consideration  by  your  honorable  body. 

Permit  us  to  say  that  as  importers  of  iron  pyrites  we  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  informing  ourselves  as  to  the  effect  the  adoption  of  a 
measure  of  this  kind  would  have  upon  the  interests  represented,  and 
ean  state  positively  that  it  would  work  a  great  hardship  on  every 
consumer. 

In  having  sent  the  protests  to  us,  you  can  readily  see  that  the  con- 
sumers are  looking  to  the  importers  to  aid  them  in  properly  putting 
this  matter  before  you,  and  in  submitting  them  we  are  acting  entirely 
in  their  interests,  not  in  our  own. 

Yours,  respectfully,  Naylob  &  Go. 


Atlanta,  Ga.,  January  5, 1897. 
Dear  Sib:  Tour  telegram  of  the 4th  in  regard  to  the  proposed  duty  on  brimstone 
and  pyrites  ore  has  been  presented  to  me  ior  my  consideration.  I,  as  president  of 
the  companies  hereafter  named,  enter  protest  in  their  behalf  against  any  import  duty 
whatever  that  would  so  seriously  affect  the  interest  of  the  puMic  generally  and  more 
especially  the  farming  interest  of  onr  country,  which  is  the  root  and  branch  of  every- 
thing. This  proposed  import  dnty  of  $2  per  ton  would  bring  about  an  advance  in 
the  price  of  fertilizers  and  thereby  affect  a  class  of  people  who  oan  not  afford  it. 
Yours,  very  trnly, 

Thk  Atlanta  Guano  Company 
Amvricus  Guano  Company. 
Walton  Guano  Company, 

John  M.  Green,  President 
Messrs.  Naylor  &  Co.,  Kew  York,  N.  T. 

TH 20 
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Atlanta,  Ga.,  January  5, 1897. 
Grktlemkn  :  Measures  are  being  taken,  we  learn,  to  urge  the  adoption  of  a  dnty  on 
sulphur  in  pyrites  and  on  brimstone,  by  two  or  three  owners  of  American  mines  of 
limited  production,  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  now  in  6e»sion  at 
Washington.  If  this  duty  is  adopted,  it  will  result  in  a  considerable  increase  in  cost 
of  sulphuric  Jicid  and  innumerable  products  dependent  thereon — especially  fertilizers, 
which  would  most  vitally  affect  the  farming  interests  of  this  coMitry— and  as  the 
farmers'  interests  are  our  own  interests,  we  urgently  protest  against  this  proposed 
dnty,  which  will  only  help  a  few  mine  owners  at  the  expense  of  the  great  fanning 
interests  of  the  whole  United  States. 
Respectfully, 

Fcrman  Farm  Improvement  Co., 
By  G.  W.  McCarty,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
A.  D.  Adair  &  McCarty  Bros. 
Maddox  Ruckrr  Bkg.  Co. 
Marietta  Guano  Co., 

R.  H.  Norihcutt,  Vice- President. 
Kinnkson  Guano  Co. 
O.  A.  Smith  &,  Co. 

Messrs.  Naylor  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

January  6, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  learn  that  an  effort  is  to  be  made  to  incorporate  in  pending  tariff 
bill  a  provision  that  sulphur  as  brimstone,  and  snlphnr  as  pyrites,  be 
subject  to  a  duty.  These  articles  have  heretofore  been  included  on  the 
free  list,  and  we  beg  to  respectfully  submit  our  protest  against  the 
imposition  of  a  duty  on  the  particular  articles  in  point,  and  in  this  con- 
nection would  call  your  attention  to  the  following  facts  and  arguments 
as  opposed  to  this  method  of  procedure. 

With  reference  to  the  subject  of  duty  on  the  importation  of  foreign 
pyrites,  as  bearing  on  the  production  of  cheap  sulphuric  acid  in  the 
United  States,  the  following  facts  are  respectfully  submitted:  There 
are  about  175  acid  works  in  the  United  States,  producing  upward  of 
1,500,000  tons  of  sulphuric  acid  per  annum;  75  per  cent  of  this  enor- 
mous production  is  obtained  from  foreign  pyrites,  which  in  quality, 
regularity,  and  ecouomy  is  without  a  rival.  The  limited  deposits  in 
Virginia  and  Massachusetts  have  been  found  by  comparison  to  be 
uneconomical  and  inferior  to  foreign  ore.  To  stop  or  restrain  the  use 
of  the  latter  would  be  disastrous  in  the  extreme  to  the  general  chemical 
interest  of  the  country. 

Foreign  ore  contains  an  average  of  50  per  cent  of  sulphur,  45  per 
oent  of  iron,  and  1  to  2  per  cent  of  copper.  In  its  natural  state  as 
mined  it  is  absolutely  unfit  for  any  other  purpose  than  the  manufac- 
ture of  sulphuric  acid  j  that  is  to  say,  it  is  only  a  substitute  for  crude 
sulphur,  and  has  positively  no  value  either  to  the  irou  manufacturer  or 
copper  smelter.  It  k  a  fact  that  no  iron  ores  containing  as  little  as  45 
per  cent  of  metallic  iron  are  imported  or  even  used  in  this  country, 
quite  irrespective  of  the  fact  that  the  large  quautity  of  sulphur  obvi- 
ously renders  this  pyrites  in  its  natural  state  unfit  for  the  manufacture 
of  iron. 

It  has  been  well  stated  by  the  celebrated  chemist,  Baron  Liebig,  that 
the  civilization  and  prosperity  of  a  nation  is  to  be  estimated  by  its  pro- 
duction and  consumption  of  sulphuric  acid.  This  valuable  reagent 
enters  into  the  composition  or  is  used  in  the  production  of  almost  every 
textile  and  metallic  article  manufactured,  besides  being  directly  the 
base  of  the  paper,  glass,  soap,  and  fertilizer  trade  (the  product  of  which 
latter  business  cou tains  50  per  cent  sulphuric  acid).    A  duty  placed  on 
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sulphur  or  pyrites  would  increase  the  cost  of  the  following  articles 
besides  those  mentioned  above:  Quinine,  sheet  iron,  taggers  iron,  tin 
plate,  wire,  fence  wire,  nails,  tacks,  nitroglycerin,  refined  oil,  straw- 
board,  and  a  vast  number  of  articles  essential  to  our  civilization. 
Nearly  all  the  other  acids  are  produced  by  the  aid  of  sulphuric  acid. 
Crude  sulphur  and  sulphur  as  pyrites  have  been  on  the  free  list  for 
many  years.  The  question  was  thoroughly  discussed  in  committee  prior 
to  the  adoption  of  the  act  of  1890,  and  both  articles,  as  stated,  have 
since  been  admitted  free  of  duty  in  conformity  therewith. 
Both  in  the  1890  and  1894  tariffs  the  paragraphs  read  as  follows: 

Act  of  1894.— 642.  Sulphur,  lac  or  precipitated,  and  sulphur  or  brimstone,  crude,  in 
bulk,  sulphur  ore,  as  pyrites,  or  sulpnuret  of  iron  in  its  natural  state,  containing  in 
excess  of  twenty-five  per  centum  of  sulphur,  and  sulphur  not  otherwise  provided  for. 

Act  of  1890. — 727.  Sulphur,  lac  or  precipitated,  ana  sulphur  or  brimstone,  crude,  in 
bulk,  sulphur  ore,  as  pyrites,  or  sulpnuret  of  iron  in  its  natural  state,  containing  in 
excess  of  twenty-five  per  centum  of  sulphur  (except  on  the  copper  contained  therein) 
and  sulphur  not  otherwise  provided  for. 

Wilson  bill  rate,  free. 

Mills  bUl  rate,  free. 

And  the  undersigned,  representing  the  principal  manufacturers  of 
sulphuric  acid  in  the  United  States,  respectfully  ask  that  no  changes 
be  made  in  the  proposed  new  tariff,  as  the  resulting  injury  to  a  multi- 
tude of  industries  would  be  a  thousandfold  greater  than  the  benefit 
derived  by  the  two  or  three  owners  of  the  Massachusetts  and  Virginia 
deposits. 

Pennsylvania  Salt  Manufacturing  Co., 

Of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  59  others. 
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STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BT  J.  A.  HOLMES,  STATE  GE0L0GITS  OF 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Baleigh,  N.  0.,  January  9, 1897. 
A  thorough  examination  of  the  mineral  deposits  of  North  Carolina 
and  the  problems  connected  with  the  development  of  these  deposits 
leads  me  to  join  with  others  in  asking  Congress  to  place  the  following 
tariff  on  certain  miueral  products  imported  into  the  United  States: 

(1)  On  iron  ore,  including  manganiferous  iron  ore  and  pyrites  or  sulpnuret  of  iron, 
a  specific  duty  of  75  cents  per  ton. 

(2)  On  china  clay,  or  kaolin,  a  specific  dnty  of  $3  per  ton. 

(3)  On  mouazite,  ormonazite  sand,  a  specific  dnty  of  not  leas  than  4  cents  per 
pound. 

(4)  On  mica,  a  duty  both  specific  and  ad  valorem,  as  follows : 

(A)  On  cut  mica,  all  grades- 
fa)  A  specific  duty,  as  follows:  On  sizes  less  than  9  square  inches  in  area;  10 cents 

per  ponnd ;  on  sizes  9  to  12  square  inches  in  area.  20  cents  per  pound ;  on  sizes  13  to 
15  square  inches  in  area,  30  cents  per  ponnd;  on  sizes  16  to  24  square  inches  in  area, 
40  cents  per  pound ;  on  sizes  larger  than  24  square  inches,  75  cents  per  pound. 
(6)  An  ad  valorem  duty  on  all  cut  mica  of  10  per  cent. 

(B)  On  crude  mica,  block  mica,  sheet  mica,  and  mica  waste — 

{a)  A  specific  duty  of  10  cents  per  pound,  (6)  and  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  30  per 
cent. 

(1)  Iron  ores  in  the  United  States  are  so  widely  distributed  and  the 
demand  for  a  reasonable  tariff  has  been  so  general  that  nothing  need 
be  said  here  in  behalf  of  the  imposition  of  this  duty,  except  that  I  may 
add  that  the  extensive  deposits  of  iron  ores  in  many  of  the  counties  of 
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midland  and  western  North  Carolina  and  the  large  deposits  of  pyrites, 
especially  in  Jackson  and  Gaston  counties,  make  it  to  the  interest  of 
many  of  our  people  that  the  tariff  asked  for  on  these  articles  should  be 
granted. 

(2)  Extensive  deposits  of  china  clay,  or  kaolin,  have  been  discovered 
recently  both  in  central  and  western  North  Carolina,  and  there  has 
been  during  the  past  few  years  a  considerable  demand  for  this  product; 
but  the  large  quantities  of  foreign  clay  of  this  character  which  have 
been  introduced  during  the  last  few  years,  and  especially  since  the 
reduction  of  the  tariff  from  $3  to  $2  per  ton,  have  gone  far  toward  up- 
setting the  trade  in  American  kaolins  and  in  reducing  the  profits  con- 
nected with  the  mining  operations,  and  it  is  highly  important  that  we 
should  return  to  the  tariff  of  1890. 

(3)  The  mining  of  monazite,  or  monazite  sand,  which  began  in  North 
Carolina  on  a  commercial  scale  in  the  year  1S93,  increased  rapidly  in 
extent  and  importance  during  the  two  succeeding  years.  It  was  located 
mainly  in  Burke,  McDowell,  Rutherford,  and  Clevelaud  counties,  N.  0., 
and  Spartanburg  County,  S.  C,  amounting  in  1894  to  more  than  half 
a  million  pounds.  About  this  latter  date  was  begun  the  importation  of 
Brazilian  monazite,  which  is  gathered  from  the  sands  of  the  seashore  in 
Brazil,  where  labor  is  cheap  and  the  mining  operations  are  so  simple 
and  inexpensive  that  they  do  not  really  deserve  to  be  designated  by 
this  name.  Meanwhile  the  mining  for  monazite  in  North  Carolina  has 
steadily  diminished  until  during  the  past  year  there  has  been  very  little 
demand  for  our  monazite,  although  the  quantity  of  this  mineral  already 
discovered  and  now  available  for  mining  operations  in  both  North  and 
South  Carolina  is  very  large.  The  specific  duty  asked  for,  while  not 
large  enough  to  fully  meet  the  demands  of  the  mining  interests,  will  be 
sufficient  to  encourage  the  mining  operations  in  this  country.  Without 
such  specific  duty  on  monazite  of  at  least  4  cents  per  pound  I  am  unable 
to  see  how  this  industry  in  North  and  South  Carolina  can  be  expected 
to  revive. 

(4)  The  need  for  a  specific  duty  on  mica  may  be  illustrated  and  empha- 
sized by  the  statement  of  the  following  facts. 

The  chief  competitor  with  mica  products  in  the  United  States  for 
stove  purposes  is  that  imported  from  India,  and  for  electrical  purposes 
that  imported  from  Canada.  The  importation  of  India  mica  began  in 
1884-85.  For  five  years,  1881  to  1885,  inclusive,  the  aggregate  value 
of  the  mica  produced  in  the  United  States  was  $1,314,525,  and  the  aver- 
age value  per  year  for  these  five  years  was  $262,905.  The  total  value 
of  the  mica  imported  during  this  time  was  $77,807,  an  average  of  $15,573 
per  year.  Ten  years  later  the  total  value  of  the  mica  mined  in  the 
United  States  for  five  years,  1891  to  1895,  inclusive,  was  $322,830,  or 
an  average  of  $64,566  per  year.  During  these  five  years  the  value  of 
the  mica  imported  was  $779,974,  with  an  average  of  $155,994,  thus 
showing  a  decided  increase  in  the  amount  of  mica  imported  and  a  cor- 
responding decrease  in  the  amount  of  mica  produced  in  the  United 
States. 

This  change  is  all  the  more  striking  in  view  of  the  fact  that  in  1890 
a  duty  was  placed  on  imported  mica  of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  owing  to  the  undervaluation  of 
the  imported  mica — due  to  the  incompetency  of  custom-house  officials — 
the  duty  of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  has  been  far  less  effective  than  one 
might  be  led  to  expect  from  a  casual  examination.  Indeed,  it  may  be 
fairly  claimed  that  it  has  been  of  but  little  value  in  the  direction  of 
protecting  and  encouraging  the  American  industry. 
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To  illustrate:  The  North  Carolina  miner  now  receives  for  his  mica 
an  average  of  $1.50  per  pound,  and  at  the  present  rate  of  duty  (20  per 
cent  ad  valorem)  the  tariff  on  this  mica  would  be  30  cents  per  pound; 
whereas,  owing  to  the  undervaluation  of  imported  mica  by  custom- 
house officials,  the  amount  actually  collected  as  20  per  cent  ad  valorem 
is  less  than  3  cents  per  pound  on  the  mica  imported.  Thus,  bearing  in 
miud  that  the  average  value  of  the  product  of  cut  mica  in  North  Caro- 
lina is  $1.50  per  pound,  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  Government 
derives  but  little  reveuue  and  the  American  laborer  receives  but  little 
advantage — practically  no  advantage — from  the  existing  tariff,  and  as 
we  ascend  the  scale  of  prices  on  mica  the  absurdity  of  the  situation 
becomes  more  apparent. 

This  probably  has  come  largely  from  the  fact  that  it  is  impossible  for 
ordinary  custom-house  officials  to  determine  the  true  value  of  the  mica 
imported,  and  it  is  of  course  to  the  interest  of  the  importer  to  under- 
value rather  than  overvalue  his  material.  It  would  be  exceedingly 
difficult  to  remedy  this  condition  entirely,  even  were  it  practicable  to 
have  appointed  efficient  custom-house  officials. 

After  a  careful  study  of  the  problems  connected  with  the  mica 
industry  in  North  Carolina  and  adjoining  States,  and  after  consulta- 
tion with  many  of  the  more  intelligent  mica  miners,  I  am  satisfied  that 
a  tariff  on  mica  embodying  both  the  specific  and  ad  valorem  duty,  as 
outlined  above,  is  the  only  one  which  will  produce  results  that  are 
satisfactory  to  the  American  miner.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  the  imposi- 
tion of  duties  smaller  than  those  mentioned  above  will  be  effective 
either  in  producing  a  revenue  for  the  Government  or  in  protecting  the 
American  laborer. 

By  far  the  larger  part  of  the  mica  imported,  especially  that  used  for 
stoves,  furnaces,  etc.,  is  mined  in  India,  where  labor  is  exceedingly 
cheap  and  other  conditions  favorable.  The  better  qualities  of  this  mica 
are  sold  in  the  American  market  as  North  Carolina  mica.  With  this 
exceedingly  cheap  Indian  labor  and  cheap  transportation,  the  mica 
industry  in  the  South  Atlantic,  New  England,  and  Western  States  is 
in  great  need  of  a  reasonably  high  protective  tariff. 

On  careful  examination  of  the  mica  producing  region  of  the  South 
Appalachian  States  during  the  past  year,  I  am  led  to  believe  that  the 
mines  in  this  and  other  mica- producing  areas  of  the  United  States  can 
easily  produce  all  of  the  mica  required  by  the  American  market;  and 
a  reasonable  tariff  on  mica,  such  as  asked  for  above,  would  90  stimulate 
the  industry  that  improved  mining  machinery  would  be  introduced  and 
many  of  the  mines  which  are  now.  in  an  abandoned  condition  would  be 
opened  up  anew,  and  they  would  be  found  as  productive  in  the  future 
as  they  have  been  in  the  past.  A  vast  majority  of  these  mines  have 
been  operated  in  the  crudest  way,  without  mining  pumps  or  other 
modern  machinery.  Without  adequate  protection  against  the  large 
importations  of  India  mica,  the  owners  of  these  properties  feel  but 
little  inclined  to  enlarge  or  improve  their  mining  plants;  but  with  ade- 
quate protection  hundreds  of  the  now  abandoned  mica  mines  in  the 
South  Appalachian  region  would  be  opened  up  anew,  operated  with 
improved  modern  appliances,  and  the  output  of  mica  from  these  mines 
would  be  greatly  larger  than  it  has  ever  been  in  the  past.  If  Jthere  is 
any  American  mineral  industry  which  to-day  needs  more  adequate 
protection,  it  is  the  mica  industry. 

J.  A.  Holmes, 
State  Geologist^  Raleigh,  N.  O. 
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PIG  IRON. 

(Paragraph  110.) 

STATEMENT  OF  MR  WILLIAM  A.  INGHAM,  OF  PHILADELPHIA, 
REPRESENTING  EASTERN  PIG  IRON  ASSOCIATION. 

Mr.  Ingham  said:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
I  represent  the  Eastern  Pig-Iron  Association,  which  is  formed  of  the 
owners  east  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains  making  pig  iron  for  sale  on 
the  market,  but  we  have  prepared  a  printed  statement  which  is  being 
laid  on  the  table  before  each  member  of  the  committee.  That  is  our 
case,  and  I  have  very  little  to  say  except  if  anybody  wishes  to  ask  me 
any  questions  I  am  ready  to  answer  them.  Our  point  is  simply,  we  ask 
the  restoration  of  the  duty  of  the  act  of  1890.  The  present  duty  on  pig 
iron  is  $4,  and  the  duty  under  the  act  of  1890  was  $6.72,  and  the  reasons 
why  we  ask  that  are  contained  in  this  pamphlet,  and  I  do  not  know 
that  I  can  give  it  any  more  force  by  any  further  remarks. 

Mr.  Tawney.  I  Bee  the  importations  under  the  present  law  were  less 
than  they  were  in  1892  under  the  act  of  1890. 

Mr.  Ingham.  They  are,  and  the  reason  is  given  in  that  pamphlet. 
Ther  is  a  falling  off,  and  there  is  no  doubt  about  that  fact. 

Mr.  Tawney.  That  is  explained  in  your  brief  f 

Mr.  Ingham.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  want  an  increase  of  duty  on  some  other  things? 

Mr.  Ingham.  We  have  asked  that  the  men  who  buy  pig  iron  and 
turn  it  into  bar  iron  should  be  protected,  too.    Otherwise 

The  Chairman.  You  want  a  raise  all  along  the  line! 

Mr.  Ingham.  No,  sir;  we  do  not  ask  that,  because  I  think  that  some- 
times the  duty  may  be  too  high.  1  am  not  prepared  to  go  into  a  crit- 
ical examination  of  the  schedule.  I  know  some  are  too  low,  and  we 
want  a  revision,  and  wherever  they  are  too  low  we  want  them  raised. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  If  we  raise  the  duty  on  pig  iron,  you  will  have  to  have 
a  raise  on  bars? 

Mr.  Ingham.  Not  necessarily. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  And  sheets  ? 

Mr.  Ingham.  Well,  a  certain  class  of  sheets  ought  to  be  raised. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  There  is  less  pig  iron  imported  under  the  present  law 
than  under  the  McKinley  law.    How  are  you  hurt  by  the  present  law? 

Mr.  Ingham.  I  do  not  say  we  are. hurt  today,  but  we  are  looking 
to  the  future.  The  prices  may  go  up  a  little,  and  then  we  will  be  hurt 
by  the  $4  duty  very  much. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  How  do  you  know  you  will  be  hurt? 

Mr.  Ingiiam.  I  know  about  what  it  costs  to  make  it  in  England,  and 
what  are  the  freight  rates,  and  how  soon  they  will  send  it  over  here. 

Mr.  McMillin.  What  does  it  cost  to  make  it  in  England? 

Mr.  Ingham.  I  said  I  knew  what  it  cost  to  make  it  there.  I  know 
what  they  have  been  selling  it  for — about  $8  a  ton. 

Mr.  McMillin.  Where? 

.Mr.  Ingham.  At  the  shipping  points. 

Mr.  McMillin.  F.  o.  b.  on  the  other  side! 

Mr.  Ingham.  I  believe  it  is  f.  o.  b. 

Mr.  McMillin.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  oue  company  from  the  South  has 
s1  tipped  within  the  last  four  or  five  mouths  more  that  70,000  tons  to 
Great  Britain T 
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Mr.  Ingham.  They  have  shipped  some.    I  do  not  know  how  much. 

Mr.  McMillin.  1  was  informed  by  a  gentlemau  connected  with  the 
Tennessee  Goal,  Iron  and  Railroad  Company  last  November  that  within 
sixty  days  next  preceding  they  had  shipped  70,000  tons. 

Mr.  Ingham.  I  have  no  doubt  they  have  shipped  some,  and  the  reason 
is  very  clear  to  me  if  it  is  not  to  you.  They  are  getting  rid  of  unsala- 
ble stuff.  They  might  just  as  well  dump  it  in  the  Atlantic  as  to  ship 
it  to  England. 

Mr.  McMillin.  Do  you  think  they  were  selling  without  any  profit 
on  it! 

Mr.  Ingham.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  simply  have  a  strong  suspicion 
they  are  doing  just  that  thing  to  get  rid  of  it. 

Mr.  McMillin.  Yet  the  company  is  paying  the  fixed  charges  and 
interest  account  and  all,  and  running  its  furnaces T 

Mr.  Ingham.  Have  they  paid  dividends  lately  J    I  never  heard  of  it. 

Mr.  McMillin.  They  started  with  a  large  indebtedness,  and  have 
never  defaulted;  they  have  kept  on  in  business f 

Mr.  Ingham.  At  last  accounts— it  is  a  company  that  is  growing  so 
fast  I  do  not  know— but  at  last  accounts  the  Tennessee  Iron  and  Coal 
Company  had  about  910,000,000  capital  and  was  $10,000,000  in  debt. 
They  have  talked  about  increasing  it  to  $40,000,000,  but  whether  they 
did  so  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  McMillin.  They  have  a  very  large  number  of  furnaces,  and  I 
happen  to  be  familiar  with  that  because  I  was  a  member  of  the  legisla- 
ture that  chartered  the  parent  company,  and  that  was  twenty- two  years 
ago  nearly. 

Mr.  Ingham.  It  was  called  the  South 

Mr.  McMillin.  They  are  now,  I  am  informed,  shipping  iron  to  Lon- 
don, and  virtually  fixing  the  price  of  the  market  there. 

Mr.  Steele.  l5o  you  know  whether  or  not  they  are  in  favor  of  free 
pig  iron  J 

Mr.  McMillin.  I  do  not  know  how  they  are  on  that  subject.  I  know 
they  were  formerly  not  for  free  pig  iron;  that  is,  this  gentleman  who 
spoke  to  me. 

Mr.  Evans.  Who  was  he! 

Mr.  McMillin.  I  can  tell  you — not  to  go  on  the  record,  because  it 
was  a  private  conversation. 

Mr.  Ingham.  I  know  of  but  two  Southern  furnaces  that  have  been 
what  I  call  successful.  I  know  a  great  many  making  iron  and  steel  at 
very  low  figures,  but  I  do  not  think  they  have  been  paying  dividends. 

Mr.  McMillin.  If  they  have  a  charge  on  the  other  side  of  $8  a  ton 
for  making  iron,  what  does  the  transportation  cost  to  this  side! 

Mr.  Ingham.  To  bring  it  over  heref  That  is  a  fluctuating  quantity. 
I  have  known  it  as  high  as  $1.25  a  ton,  and  then  I  have  known  them 
to  take  it  for  ballast. 

Mr.  McMillin.  It  has  come  in  ballast  very  seldom  f 

Mr.  Ingham.  It  is  done  when  there  is  a  tremendous  grain  trade  going 
abroad. 

Mr.  McMillin.  But  the  rule  is  there  is  a  charge  upon  it! 

Mr.  Ingham.  Yes,  sir;  I  suppose  the  charge  would  be  about  50  cepts, 
and  I  have  known  it  as  low  as  a  quarter  of  a  dollar. 

Mr.  McMillin.  Four  dollars  for  import  duty  would  be  $12.50  on 
dock  on  this  side,  and  do  you  not  know  the  fact  that  there  are  a  number 
of  companies  in  the  United  States  who  are  now  making  vast  quantities 
of  pig  iron  very  much  lower  than  that! 

Mr.  Ingham.  I  do  not  know  what  is  their  cost,  for  I  am  not  in  their 
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counsels,  bat  I  know  tbey  are  selling  very  much  lower  than  that,  and 
that  is  what  we  complain  about. 

Mr.  McMillin.  So  the  home  manufacture  is  at  a  less  rate  than  the 
foreign  price  with  the  duty  added? 

Mr.  Ingham.  It  is  exactly  what  we  state  in  this  paper  and  explain. 
At  present  there  are  practically  no  importations  and  some  slight  expor- 
tation of  pig  iron,  but  we  want  to  look  to  the  time  when  the  price  of 
pig  iron  will  go  up  higher  than  it  is;  to  go  up  $2  or  $3  a  ton,  and  make 
a  little  money. 

Mr.  McMillin.  Ib  not  your  fiercest  competitor  now  the  Southern 
producer  of  pig  iront 

Mr.  Ingham.  They  are  our  competitors  to  a  great  extent. 

Mr.  McMillin.  Are  not  they  your  greatest  competitors,  and  is  it  not 
so  that  they  have  hitherto  not  been  competing  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing steel,  but  are  now  the  strongest  competitors  in  pig  iron  for  steel 
purposes  f 

Mr.  Ingham.  I  do  not  know  they  are  making  any  Bessemer  pig  at 
all. 

Mr.  McMillin.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  they  have  large  orders  from  the 
Chicago  works  and  from  other  Northern  works  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
verting that  iron  into  steel f 

Mr.  Ingham.  That  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  McMillin.  I  think  you  will  find  it  is  so  when  you  examine  it 

Mr.  Ingham.  It  is  possible,  but  they  do  not  have  the  ores  to  make 
what  is  called  Bessemer  pig;  but  there  is  another  class  of  Bteel  for 
which  they  have  the  ores  to  make  and  that  is  the  basic.  The  ore  is  toe 
high  in  phosphoruB  to  make  Bessemer  steel,  but  it  will  make  the  basic. 

Mr.  McMillin.  Do  they  not  in  fact  use  that  basic  process! 

Mr.  Ingham.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Turner.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  condition  of  the 
properties  on  Lake  Superior,  the  new  find  of  ores  up  there! 

Mr.  Ingham.  I  have  never  been  there,  but  I  have  studied  the  thing 
up  and  read  the  geological  report  on  it,  but  I  do  not  know  anything  of 
it  personally. 

Mr.  Turner.  Is  not  that  an  ore  very  easily  mined,  loaded,  and 
shipped  t 

Mr.  Ingham.  That  is  mined  by  what  we  call  a  steam  "paddy,"  which 
shovels  it  up  and  puts  it  on  the  cars. 

Mr.  Turner.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  oref 

Mr.  Ingham.  I  have  seen  it  often. 

Mr.  Turner.  Where  is  your  business  f 

Mr.  Ingham.  The  present  furnace  to  which  I  belong  is  in  Phillips - 
burg,  N.  J.;  the  Andover  Company. 

Mr.  Turner.  Do  you  deal  in  these  ores  at  all! 

Mr.  Ingham.  No,  sir;  we  make  all  our  iron  from  our  own  mines. 

Mr.  Turner.  Can  not  that  ore  be  mined  so  that  pig  iron  can  be  sup 
plied  for  less  than  $12  a  ton  in  normal  times! 

Mr.  Ingham.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  is  dependent  upon  what  is  paid  for 
fuel. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Is  there  any  other  range  on  Lake  Superior  except 
Messaba  range  where  iron  ore  in  mined  with  a  shovel! 

Mr.  Ingham.  That  is  the  only  one.    The  other  ores  are  mined 

Mr.  Tawney.  Is  it  not  true  of  the  Vermillion  range  and  is  it  not  true 
of  all  the  mines  in  the  Messaba  range! 

Mr.  Ingham.  I  do  not  think  it  is  true. 

Mr.  Turner.  The  charcoal  iron  is  not  largely  produced  in  the  country 
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now,  but  is  it  not  a  fact  tliey  produce  it  down  South  for  about  $8  or  60 
a  ton  f 

Mr.  Ingham.  I  guess  the  last  charcoal  furnace — well,  at  Ann  is  ton 
they  claimed  they  could  make  charcoal  iron  for  about  $12  a  ton,  but 
Anniston  has  gone  into  bankruptcy  or  assigned  or  something. 

Mr.  Turner.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  industry  near  Cedar- 
town,  Ga.t 

Mr.  Ingham.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Ingham  then  submitted  the  following  report: 

Gkntlkmkn:  The  depressed  condition  of  the  manufacture  of  pig  iron  is  empha- 
sized by  the  following  statement  concerning  the  industries  represented  by  this  asso- 
ciation, which  includes  all  blast  furnaces  east  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains,  making 
pig  iron  for  sale  in  the  market : 

In  the  Lehigh  Valley  and  New  Jersey  districts,  the  Hudson  River  district,  includ- 
ing the  Lake  Champ] ain  plants,  the  SchuykiU  River  district,  including  the  Lebanon 
and  the  East  Pennsylvania  valleys,  the  Susquehanna  River  district,  and  the  Juniata 
River  district,  there  are  104  furnace  stacks ;  of  these,  22  are  running  and  82  are  idle. 

Some  of  these  idle  furnaces  will  never  start  again  without  reorganization,  which 
means  practically  an  absolute  loss  to  the  original  stockholders  and  that  the  bond- 
holders wiU  have  to  take  the  properties  and  reorganize. 

The  history  of  the  Virginia  aud  the  West  Virginia  furnaces  would  tell  the  same 
story. 

In  the  above  are  not  included  those  furnaces  which  make  pig  iron  for  their  own 
use  and  not  for  market,  viz,  those  owned  and  operated  by  the  Bethlehem  Iron 
Company,  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company,  and  the  Lackawanna  Iron  and  Steel 
Company,  for  this  statement  shows,  and  is  only  intended  to  show,  that  the  pig  iron 
manufacture  for  the  open  market  east  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains  is  in  a  most 
depressed  condition. 

In  November,  1892,  there  were  in  this  eastern  district,  excluding  as  above  all  fur- 
naces making  iron  for  their  own  use,  a  total  number  of  133  stacks;  in  blast  59, 
idle  74.  Therefore  29  furnaces  have  disappeared  entirely,  reducing  the  number  from 
133  to  104,  and  of  the  balance,  37  have  suspended,  reducing  the  number  of  active 
furnaces  from  59  to  22. 


In  December,  1892,  the  lowest  grade  of  English  pig  iron  sold  for  37s.  6d.  ($9.18). 

n  former  years  the  lowest  grades  of  English  pig  iron  have  sold  as  low  as  29s.  to 

32s.  ($7.10  to  $7.84)  and  foreign  iron  has  been  earned  to  this  country  without  charge, 


as  ballast. 

In  December,  1896,  the  lowest  grade  of  English  pig  iron  sold  for  41s.  ($10.04). 

In  December,  1892,  the  cheapest  brands  of  American  pig  iron  sold  for  $12.75  to  $13. 
During  1896  the  cheapest  brands  have  been  delivered  at  the  consumers'  works  for 
$9.60  to  $10. 

These  figures  show  an  advance  in  English  iron  of  nearly  $1  per  ton  and  a  decline 
in  the  prices  of  American  iron  of  $3  to  $3.15  per  ton  in  four  years. 

For  convenience  the  above  comparison  is  made  between  the  lowest-priced  irons, 
foreign  and  domestic,  but  the  difference  will  run  about  the  same  through  all  grades. 

Gross  tons. 

In  1892  the  production  of  pig  iron  in  the  United  States  was 9, 168, 600 

Imported  irons.  aU  sorts 494,468 

Add  decrease  in  nnsold  stocks 90,217 

Estimated  consumption 9, 753,285 

In  1896  the  production  of  pig  iron  in  the  United  States  was *  8, 200, 890 

Imported  iron,  all  sorts *300,000 

8,500,890 
Deduct  increase  unsold  stocks *  467, 297 

Estimated  consumption *8, 033, 593 

Showing  a  falling  off  in  consumption  of  about  1,700,000  tons  between  1892  and  1896. 
Even  the  few  furnaces  now  running  are  making  little  if  an v  profit.  The  operators 
are  holding  on,  partly  owing  to  exceptional  circumstances  which  enable  them  to  run 
without  sinking^hcir  capital  and  largely  in  hope  of  better  times  to  come.  Many 
of  these  furnacesjwill  be  forced  to  suspend  unless  there  is  a  speedy  advance  in  prices. 

'Estimated  for  December. 
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We  believe  that  this  depression  is  largely  due  to  the  success  of  a  free-trade  policy 
in  the  election  of  1892. 

And  we  argue  that  the  present  depressed  prices  do  not  afford  a  basis  on  which  to 
readjust  the  duties  on  pig  iron. 

The  duty  on  pig  iron  under  the  present  law  is  $4  per  ton,  which  by  some  is  claimed 
to  be  a  sufficient  protection,  because  (a)  very  little  foreign  pig  iron  is  now  imported, 
and  (b)  some  few  thousand  tons  out  of  the  millions  made  have  recently  been  exported. 

These  two  claims  may  be  considered  together,  and  answered  by  the  simple  state- 
ment tbat  the  market  is  at  present  abnormal.  Foreign  pig  iron  is  abnormally  high 
abroad,  and  domestic  pig  iron  is  abnormally  low  at  home.  Under  this  peculiar,  and 
we  hope  temporary,  condition,  there  is  no  inducement  to  import  pig  iron,  and  there 
may  be  a  slight  inducement  to  export  it.  But  note,  it  is  not  alleged  that  there  is 
any  profit  in  exporting  pig  iron,  even  at  present.  It  seems  to  be  done  to  clear  off 
unsalable  stocks,  a  performance  universally  practiced  in  all  business. 

But  when  the  price  of  foreign  pig  Iron  abroad  drops  to  its  normal,  and  when  (if 
ever)  the  price  of  domestic  pig  advances  to  a  point  where  the  manufacturer  will 
receive  a  fair  return  on  his  investment,  then  it  will  be  found  that  $4  per  ton  is  not 
protective.  We  will  be  deluged  with  imports  of  pig  iron,  our  home  market  will  be 
invaded,  and  our  prices  must  be  reduced.  In  short,  whenever  our  home  price  rises 
to  a  paying  point,  in  will  come  the  foreigner,  down  will  go  our  prices,  and  we  will 
be  eventually  just  where  we  are  now,  with  no  hope  of  anything  better. 

We  therefore  ask  for  the  restoration  of  the  duty.  $6.72  per  ton,  imposed  by  the  act 
of  1890,  under  which  we  enjoyed  a  fair  measure  or  prosperity. 

As  the  present  capacity  of  the  furnaces  in  the  United  States  is  largely  in  excess  of 
the  probable  demands  of  the  market  for  some  years  to  come,  there  is  no  danger  of 
the  prices  rising  to  an  unreasonable  limit  by  virtue  of  the  restoration  of  the  duty 
named  in  the  McKinley  bill.  The  putting  of  idle  furnaces  in  blast  will,  by  com- 
petition, protect  the  consumers. 

We  further  ask  for  a  revision  of  the  duties  on  bar  iron,  black  sheets,  and  tin  plate, 
and  that  cotton  ties  and  fence  wire  be  subjected  to  the  same  rates  as  other  like  mate- 
rial. '  We  ask  this  because  it  is  for  our  interest  that  our  customers,  the  makers  of 
bar  iron,  black  sheets,  tin  plate,  fence  wire,  and  cotton  ties,  should  be  protected. 
And  further,  because  a  duty  depending  on  the  purpose  for  which  an  article  is  intended 
opens  a  door  to  outrageous  frauds  on  the  revenue.  We  request  the  committee  to  adopt 
as  a  basis  for  the  new  tariff  the  so-called  McKinley  Act,  and  not  the  so-called  Wilson 
Act.  The  former  is  the  most  logical  and  systematic  tariff  act  ever  passed.  The  latter 
is  in  most  respects  irregular  and  inconsistent. 

We  do  not  ask  for  an  absolute  restoration  of  all  the  McKinley  rates  of  duty.  In 
the  changes  of  business  some  of  these  may  now  be  too  high,  some  too  low. 

But  we  ask  the  committee  to  take  that  law  as  a  basis  for  a  revision,  and  especially 
its  pro visious  for  specific  duties  in  all  cases  where  suoh  duties  nre  possible. 

We  do  not  come  asking  this  restoration  of  duties,  hoping  thereby  for  such  a  change 
of  conditions  as  will  make  all  furnaces  profitable  investments,  but  we  do  it  believ- 
ing that  everything  that  can  be  Bhould  be  done  to  grant  relief  to  such  owners  as 
have  spent  in  the  aggregate  millions  of  dollars  to  improve  and  equip  their  plants  in 
the  most  modern  manner.  There  are  sufficient  first-class  blast  furnaces  in  the  United 
States  to  produce  every  ton  of  pig  iron,  of  all  kinds  and  grades,  that  can  possibly  be 
needed  to  supply  the  iron  and  steel  market  and  have  an  excess  for  years  to  come. 

They  represent  American  capital,  American  enterprise,  and,  when  in  operation, 
add  to  the  demand  for  the  labor  of  men  living  within  our  borders,  and  to  that 
extent  promote  the  general  prosperity  of  all  our  people. 

William  A.  Ingham, 

President  E.  P.  I.  A. 
Joseph  E.  Thropp, 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  E.  P.  I.  A. 


STATEMENT  OF  MB.  JOHN  N.  H.  SHINER,  OF  PHILADELPHIA,  REP- 
RESENTING THE  DUNBAR  FURNACE  COMPANY. 

Saturday,  January  9, 1807. 
Mr.  SniMER  said:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
we  ask  for  a  restoration  of  duty  to  what  it  was  before.  We  ask  it 
because  it  is  too  low  now,  and  we  ask  it  because  of  the  abnormal  con- 
ditions which  are  now  overshadowing  the  iron  trade.  The  price  of  iron 
in  An. erica  is  lower  than  the  price  of  iron  in  England. 
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The  Chairman.  That  is,  the  home  competition  has  carried  the  price 
of  it  down  t 

Mr.  Shimer.  The  internal  competition,  I  call  it,  of  all  around  has 
brought  down  the  price  of  pig  iron  to  such  an  extent  that  there  have 
been  shipments  of  pig  iron  to  England. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  it  is  not  foreign  competition,  but  domestic 
competition  which  has  reduced  the  pricet 

Mr.  Shimer.  Yes,  sir;  the  domestic  competition. 

Mr.  McMillin.  Right  there,  if  it  will  not  interrupt  you,  how  will  an 
increased  rate  of  tariff  help  you  against  home  competition  without  the 
home  manufacturers  combine  and  put  up  prices  by  reason  of  the 
additional  duty! 

Mr.  Shimer.  We  do  not  expect  this  committee  to  do  anything  that 
will  in  any  way  eliminate  competition  that  there  is  at  home,  because 
we  are  not  afraid  of  our  home  people.  If  we  do  not  get  the  money, 
they  do. 

Mr.  McMillin.  Will  the  tariff  help  you  unless  you  combine t 

Mr.  Ingham.  We  do  not  combine. 

Mr.  McMillin.  You  say  the  home  competition  is  troubling  yon. 
Will  an  increased  duty  remedy  that  trouble t 

Mr.  Shimer.  An  increased  duty  will  protect,  not  remedy.  If  we 
can  get  iuto  the  condition  of  trade  we  held  before  the  last  four  years,  we 
will  not  then  be  at  the  mercy  of  foreign  competition.  Why  t  Because 
our  prices  will  go  up,  and  their  prices  will  perhaps  go  down.  I  do  not 
know;  they  may  stay  up,  but  they  have  heretofore  been  gettiug  down 
when  our  prices  got  up,  and  they  make  the  United  States  the  dumping 
ground  of  Europe  for  the  surplus  product  of  their  milk.  The  conse- 
quences are  we  are  trying  to  create  a  little  dumping  ground  on  the 
other  side  by  a  paltry  shipment  of  60,000,  60,000,  or  70,000  tons  of  pig 
iron  out  of  a  production  of  between  8,000,000  and  9,000,000  tons.  We 
can  take  care  of  ourselves,  comparatively  speaking,  at  home,  but  we  can 
not  take  care  agaiust  the  foreigner.  Now,  why  should  we  need  to  be 
protected 

Mr.  McMillin.    Is  not  the  present  duty  prohibitory  on  imports  f 

Mr.  Ingham.  It  is  true.  If  you  can  tell  me  whether  it  will  be  next 
year  or  the  year  after,  the  present  duty  is  enough. 

Mr.  McMillin.  How  much  has  the  present  price  of  iron  to  increase 
before  it  exceeds  the  present  rate  of  dutyf 

Mr.  Shimer.  About  $1.50  a  ton. 

Mr.  McMillin.  If  yon  can  have  $1.50  added  to  the  present  price, 
would  not  the  manufacture  of  pig  iron  be  lucrative  in  the  United  States  i 

Mr.  Shimer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McMillin.  Not  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  but  it  would 
be  in  the  southern  portion  of  it. 

Mr.  Shimer.  It  might  be  for  400,000  or  500,000  tons.  It  might  be  to 
theDuquesne  furnaces,  we  may  say,  which  have  a  set  of  furnaces  which 
has  been  erected  with  a  capacity  of  650  to  700  tons  per  day  as  against 
the  furnaces  of  the  Lehigh  and  Schuylkill  valleys  of  70  to  80  tons  a  day. 
Now,  for  the  four  furnaces  at  Duquesne  the  present  rate  of  duty  might 
be  for  twenty  years  sufficiently  high  to  make  those  furnaces  remunera- 
tive whether  there  was  a  duty  or  not. 

Mr.  McMillin.  You  have  stated  that  the  price  of  iron  in  the  United 
States  is  lower  than  it  is  in  England  to-day! 

Mr.  Shimer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McMillin.  How  is  it,  then,  that  only  $1.50  added  would  give 
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British  competition,  as  the  duty  is  $4  and  the  freight  added  would  be 
still  moref 

Mr.  Shimeb.  Let  me  understand  you. 

Mr.  MoMillin.  The  present  rate  of  duty  is  $4,  and  iron  is  cheaper 

in  the  United  States  than  in  England,  not  taking  into  account  the 

freight,  so  you  would  have  to  raise  the  price  $4  here  before  there 

•could  be  any  material  competition  from  the  other  side,  if  the  price  of 

iron  remains  the  same  on  the  other  side? 

Mr.  Shimeb.  But  we  are  sending  iron  to  England  at  the  present 
time. 

Mr.  McMillin.  So  it  would  take  84  added  to  the  present  price  to 
give  you  British  competition  t 

Mr.  Shimeb.  Less  the  freight. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENT  OF  J.  V.  H.   SHIMEB. 

Satubday,  January  9, 1897. 
.  Mr.  Shimeb  said:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
desire  to  say  that  we  would  like  to  have  the  original  McKinley  bill 
restored,  so  far  as  its  tariff  applies  to  our  industry,  for  the  reason  that 
we  are  unable  to  pay  expenses. 

The  Chaibman.  What  article  do  you  represent! 

Mr.  Shimeb.  Pig  iron,  sir.  We  want  the  original  duty  restored  on 
pig  iron,  $6.72  per  ton  or  three-tenths  of  a  cent  per  pound,  for  the  rea- 
son that  the  last  four  years  under  the  Wilson  bill  we  have  only  been 
able  to  pay  $1  a  clay — $1  to  $1.10  a  day — for  the  laboring  men  engaged 
in  the  production  of  iron  at  the  furnace.  We  have  no  stores.  We  can 
have  no  stores  in  Pennsylvania.  We  manufacture  the  coke  that  goes 
into  the  pig  iron  from  Lake  Superior  ores.  * 

With  the  very  lowest  point  of  wages  that  has  ever  been  known  in  our 
section  we  have  only  been  able  to  get  along.  We  are  only  60  cents 
from  market  for  our  pig  iron,  and  it  seems  to  me  we  have  been  working 
from  year  to  year  to  try  to  get  down  to  a  point  to  make  some  money, 
but  even  with  the  $6.72  duty  there  was  an  enormous  tonnage  of  pig 
iron  which  came  into  the  United  States,  but  since  the  depression  there 
has  been  so  poor  a  market,  so  few  customers,  for  pig  iron  that  the  mar- 
ket could  not  even  take  the  pig  iron  in  the  United  States,  and  con- 
sequently could  not  take  that  from  abroad,  even  with  the  $4  duty. 
But  as  soon  as  the  conditions  will  warrant  the  sale  of  pig  iron  of  the 
normal  capacity  of  the  United  States  you  will  see  plenty  of  pig  iron 
coming  in  from  abroad  with  the  $4  duty. 

Mr.  Tawney.  What  was  the  annual  production  of  pig  iron  for  the 
three  years  prior  to  1894! 

Mr.  Shimeb.  About  9,000,000  tons. 

Mr.  Tawney.  What  has  been  the  annual  production  since  1894t 

Mr.  Shimeb.  About  8,000,000  tons.  The  Bessemer  iron,  previous  to 
1894,  formed  a  large  part  of  the  importation  to  the  steel  works,  such  as 
the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company,  the  Cambria  Iron  Company,  and  steel 
works  east  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  The  ordinary  iron  was  taken 
into  the  New  England  market  in  competition  with  the  Southern  irons, 
and  within  the  last  year  or  frwo  there  has  been  a  considerable  amount 
of  basic.    There  have  been  preparations  for  basic  furnaces. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Was  not  the  production  prior  to  1894  consumed  in  the 
United  States! 

Mr.  Shimeb.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Tawney.  Has  the  annual  production  since  1894  been  consumed 
in  the  United  States! 

Mr.  Shimeb.  It  has  been  consumed  from  only  the  best  equipped  and 
most  eligibly  situated  geographically  to  the  market.  The  other  furnaces 
have  gone  out  of  blast.    They  could  not  live. 

Mr.  McMillin.  How  much  was  imported  in  1896  of  the  class  of  which 
you  speak  t 

Mr.  Shimeb.  I  do  not  know;  very  little. 

Mr.  McMillin.  You  have  stated  that  substantially  we  supplied  the 
United  States! 

Mr.  Shimeb.  Y  es,  Bir. 

Mr.  Tawney.  And  that  market  has  been  a  million  and  a  half  tons 
less! 

Mr.  MoMillin.  A  million,  he  said. 

Mr.  Shimeb.  One  million  seven  hundred  thousand  tons. 

Mr.  McMillin.  It  has  been  affected  like  other  things  by  the  general 
depression  that  has  existed  throughout  the  country! 

Mr.  Shimeb.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tubneb.  Are  you  concerned  only  in  the  production  of  pig  iron; 
have  you  any  other  relation  to  the  great  iron  trade! 

Mr.  Shimeb.  As  a  manufacturer  of  coke.  We  have  introduced  into 
the  United  States  within  the  past  few  years — in  fact  we  have  had  them 
running  about  three  years — the  new  by-product  ovens  of  German  make, 
and  we  have  erected  those  in  our  Connellsville  works,  and  we  are  mak- 
ing coke  from  the  regular  Connellsville  coal  and  saving  the  by-product, 
saving  a  heat  which  represents  5,000,000  tons  of  fuel  per  annum. 

Mr.  Tubneb.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  iron  business  generally! 

Mr.  Shimeb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tubneb.  Manufacture  of  iron  of  every  kind! 

Mr.  Shimeb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tubneb.  The  Wilson  bill  affords  pretty  large  protection,  does  it 
not,  ibr  iron  and  steel  products! 

Mr.  Shimeb.  If  you  will  specify — in  tin  plate,  no;  in  sheet  iron,  no; 
but  in  bar  irons  and  in  that  class,  of  beams  and  forged  iron,  the  protec- 
tion is  such  that  they  can  live  under  it. 

Mr.  Tubneb.  Yon  think  that  only  the  sheet  iron  and  the  black  plates, 
tin  plates,  are  beneath  what  you  think  should  be  the  standard  of  pro- 
tection! 

Mr.  Shimeb.  The  McKinley  duty  suits  me.  It  is  consistent,  and  in 
all  respects  is  equivalent  to  an  absolute  protection  to  the  iron  interests 
of  the  United  States,  and  it  is  only  weak  wherever  it  specifies  an  ad 
valorem  duty  as  against  a  specific  duty. 

Mr.  Tubneb.  Do  you  complain  of  the  pig-iron  duty! 

Mr.  Shimeb.  At  $4! 

Mr.  Tubneb.  Yes. 

Mr.  Shimeb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tubneb.  Then,  excepting  the  pig-iron  and  sheet-iron  duty  and 
the  tin-plate  duty,  you  think  that  the  rest  of  the  rates  provided  on  the 
iron  and  steel  schedule  are  adequate  under  the  present  law! 

Mr.  Shimeb.  No;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  How  about  cotton  ties! 

Mr.  Shimeb.  I  do  not  know  what  the  duty  is  on  cotton  ties. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  They  are  on 'the  free  list. 

Mr.  Shimeb.  It  is  simply  preposterous. 

Mr.  Tubneb.  In  speaking  of  cotton  ties,  there  is  a  little  matter  of 
history  connected  with  it,  as  my  friend  from  Pennsylvania  knows.    I 
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am  trying  to  get  at  this  concession  which  has  been  made  by  one  of  the 
gentlemen  preceding  yon,  that  the  rates  under  the  present  law,  under 
various  items  of  the  metal  schedule,  are  fairly  liberal  to  the  protection 
Bide.    Is  not  that  truef 

Mr.  Shimeb.  Why,  no.  Under  existing  circumstances,  taking  the 
abnormally  high  prices  abroad  and  the  abnormally  low  prices  in  the 
United  States,  they  afford  a  certain  amount  of  protection,  but  when 
things  get  into  their  normal  condition  again  they  will  not  afford  the 
necessary  protection.  I  mean  the  present  Wilson-Gorman  bill  will  not 
afford  the  necessary  protection,  and  therefore  we  ask  the  McKinley 
rate. 

Mr.  Tubneb.  You  are  not  willing  to  make  the  concession  which  was 
made  by  one  of  the  gentlemen  preceding  you  not  long  since;  you  heard 
him! 

Mr.  Shimeb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tubnee.  Who  was  itt 

Mr.  Shimeb.  I  do  not  remember.  I  do  not  know  of  any  concession 
made  except  on  something  he  was  not  interested  in. 

Mr.  Tubneb.  You  are  not  interested  in  all  these  lines  f 

Mr.  Shimeb.  I  am  interested  in  pig  iron ;  I  am  interested  in  the  base, 
and  so  I  am  interested  all  the  way  through. 

Mr.  Tubneb.  So  you  can  not  be  as  liberal  as  he  wast  . 

Mr.  Shimeb.  No,  sir;  I  can  not  be  as  liberal  as  he  was. 

Mr.  Tubneb.  Has  it  not  been  understood  among  the  iron  and  steel 
people  that  they  were  fairly  satisfied  with  the  existing  rates  under  that 
schedule! 

Mr.  Shimeb.  That  was  the  best  they  could  get,  and  they  had  to  be 
satisfied. 

Mr.  Tubneb.  But  they  have  another  opportunity  nowt 

Mr.  Shimeb.  And  we  are  trying  to  make  the  best  of  it. 

Mr.  Tubneb.  Are  all  of  you  doing  thatt 

Mr.  Shimeb.  I  do  not  know;  I  am. 

Mr.  Tubneb.  You  want  all  you  can  getf 

Mr.  Shimeb.  We  want  what  is  proper  and  right.  When  the  McKin- 
ley bill  was  under  consideration,  long  hearings  were  had  upon  it,  and 
we  were  put  down  from  $8  to  $6.72  per  ton.  Under  the  Wilson  bill  tho 
hearings  were  not  so  long.  A  great  many  things  were  put  on  the  free 
list.  The  gentleman  has  referred  to  cotton  ties,  which  were  put  on  the 
free  list.  That  was  not  right.  I  think  the  ad  valorem  duty  should  be 
eliminated  from  the  iron  schedule  in  every  way,  because  I  have  stood 
up  in  the  Philadelphia  custom-house  and  entered  steel  blooms  shipped 
from  the  River  Tyne  on  the  same  day  and  compelled  to  enter  my  goods — 
my  foreign  invoice — at  a  higher  rate  than  an  English  firm  that  had  a 
resident  partner  in  the  United  States.  They  entered  their  blooms  on 
the  same  day. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Under  what  tariff  law  has  your  business  been  the  most 
prosperous  f 

Mr.  Shimeb.  Under  the  McKinley  bill  and  previously,  and  it  has  not 
been  prosperous  at  all  under  the  Wilson  bill. 

Mr.  Tubneb.  Do  you  attribute  that  lack  of  posperity  to  the  Wilson 
bill! 

Mr.  Shimeb.  I  attribute  the  lack  of  confidence 

Mr.  Tubneb.  Do  not  you  know  those  things  would  not  have  flour- 
ished under  the  McKinley  bill  during  the  conditions  that  have  existed 
during  the  last  three  years? 

Mr.  Shimeb.  Do  I  know  so! 
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Mr.  Turner.  Do  not  you  know  under  the  conditions  that  have 
existed  in  the  iron  and  steel  trade  your  business  would  have  languished 
anyhow! 

Mr.  Shimer.  But  about  25  per  cent  less;  there  would  have  been 
that  much  difference;  25  per  cent  better  under  the  McKinley  bill  than 
under  the  Wilson  bill. 

Mr.  Turner.  How  do  yon  make  that  estimate! 

Mr.  Shimer.  On  the  general  prices.  I  blew  out  on  the  27th  of 
August,  fearing  Mr.  Cleveland  would  be  elected  in  1892,  and  I  was  out 
twenty  months.  I  blew  out  on  the  3d  of  September  of  this  year  for 
fear  that  Mr.  Bryan  would  be  elected,  and  I  am  going  in  on  next  Mon- 
day because  Mr.  McKinley  was  elected,  and  I  am  going  to  make  250 
tons  of  pig  iron  every  day. 

Mr.  Turner.  Do  you  expect  a  rise  in  the  duty  on  pig  iron;  and  if  so, 
how  much! 

Mr.  Shimer.  To  $6.72  a  ton. 

Mr.  Turner.  And  yon  expect  all  the  rates,  or  yon  would  like  all  the 
rates,  raised  to  what  they  were  under  the  McKinley  Act! 

Mr.  Shimer.  What  is  that! 

Mr.  Turner.  You  would  like  to  have  the  McKinley  rates  restored! 

Mr.  Shimer.  I  would  like  to  have  all  the  McKinley  rates  in  reference 
to  the  iron  schedule  restored,  because  I  know  about  that.  I  do  not 
know  about  other  schedules. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Are  you  resuming  operations  next  Monday  in  conse- 
quence of  anticipated  increased  duties  or  anticipated  increased  confi- 
dence! 

Air.  Shimer.  Anticipated  increased  confidence  and  I  hope  increased 
duties. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOSEPH  E.  THBOPP,  OF  EVERETT,  PA. 

Saturday,  January  9}  1897. 

Mr.  Thropp  said:  Mr.  chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  a 
report  of  the  Eastern  Pig  Iron  Association,  which  was  prepared  by 
the  executive  committee  in  the  offices  of  the  association,  has  been  put 
in  printed  form  and  submitted  by  Mr.  Ingham.  There  were  one  or  two 
questions  which  I  understood  you  wished  to  ask  as  to  the  present  cost 
and  selling  price  of  iron  and  what  might  be  the  possibilities  in  the 
future. 

We  look  upon  the  condition  of  the  pig-iron  market  to-day  as  being 
abnormal.  In  other  words,  prices  are  so  much  lower  than  they  should 
be,  and  prices  abroad  so  much  higher  than  usual,  that  this  duty  of 
$4  is  ample  protection  to-day,  and  under  the  Wilson  bill,  as  Mr.  McMil- 
liu  has  said,  the  importations  have  decreased;  yet  should  we  have  a 
fair  market  and  fair  prices  over  here,  the  duty  of  $4  a  ton  would  not 
be  an  ample  protection,  and  therefore  we  ask  the  restoration  of  the 
McKinley  duty. 

Some  little  has  been  said  and  some  questions  asked  by  Mr.  McMillin 
as  to  the  cost  of  iron  in  the  South.  We  of  the  North  are  not  supposed 
to  be  accurately  posted  as  to  the  details,  but  I  have  visited  the  South 
and  I  know  a  number  of  men  who  are  interested  in  the  works  down 
there — a  number  of  my  friends — and  I  have  yet  to  see  or  hear  of  any  of 
them  who  have  been  making  much  money  on  their  investments  in  the 
South  in  the  manufacture  of  pig  iron.  The  president  of  one  of  the 
large  companies  down  there  told  me  that  he  had  lost  25  to  50  cents  a 
ton  on  every  ton  sold  in  the  last  few  years,  but  that  they  had  paid  the 
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interest  on  their  bonds  because  they  had  made  $48,000  out  of  their 
stores.  In  the  North  we  are  not  permitted  to  do  that.  Another  presi- 
dent of  one  of  the  Southern  companies — one  of  the  best  equipped  in 
the  South,  in  the  Birmingham  district — talked  to  me  about  his  business 
the  other  day,  and  J  asked  him  why  it  was  he  was  not  running  his  estab- 
lishment, and  he  told  me  that  the  iron  mills  in  the  South  which  were 
running  to  day  were  running  for  the  sheriff.  He  was  connected  with 
the  Pioneer  Works. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  difficulties  you  are  encountering  to  day  the 
result  of  foreign  competition  or  domestic  competition! 

Mr.  Thropp.  Domestic  competition  and  the  reduction  in  the  con- 
sumption at  home.  If  we  had  a  normal  condition  of  trade  here  through- 
out the  country,  we  estimate  that  we  would  produce  and  consume  from 
1,500,000  to  2,000,000  tons  more  iron,  and  then  possibly  we  would  get 
remunerative  prices  here  at  home  if  we  were  not  injured  by  the  impor- 
tations from  abroad. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  annual  consumption  of  iron  in  the 
United  States  or  what  would  it  be  likely  to  be  now  under  normal  con- 
ditions! 

Mr.  Thropp.  Under  normal  conditions  it  should  be  from  9,000,000  to 
9,500,000  tons.    Last  year  it  was  about  8,000,000  tons. 

The  Chairman.  So  the  consumption  fell  off  at  least  25  per  cent! 

Mr.  Thropp.  Last  year  the  falling  off  was  1,700,000  tons  as  com- 
pared with  1892,  in  round  numbers. 

The  Chairman.  But  we  have  a  larger  population  now  and  we  ought 
to  have  an  increase  in  consumption. 

Mr.  Thropp.  Yes,  sir;  we  ought  to  have  a  larger  consumption. 
Last  year  the  railroads  consumed  only  about  80Q,000  tons  of  rails. 
They  have  consumed  2,100,000  tons  in  a  year.  If  you  take  that  as  an 
unusually  high  year,  we  would  possibly  be  safe  in  saying  that  we  ought 
to  consume  annually  1.600,000  tons  or  double  what  they  consumed  last 
year.  We  have  from  35,000  to  37,000  locomotives  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  average  life  of  a  locomotive  is  about  ten  years,  therefore  we 
ought  to  build  about  3,500  locomotives  a  year  in  this  country.  There 
were  built  last  year  only  1,100.  The  same  facts  would  apply  to  cars. 
If  we  had  normal  demand  the  production  of  iron  would  be  greater  and 
the  prices  would  rise,  and  then  this  duty  would  not  be  a  safe  protec- 
tion. We  can  produce  so  much  iron  in  this  country  under  a  normal 
demand  that  the  consumer  will  be  protected  by  the  competition  anyway. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  .Can  you  tell  at  what  prices  this  pig  iron  sold! 

Mr.  Thropp.  It  sold  for  about  $8  a  ton  at  the  furnaces  in  Virginia. 
It  had  to  be  delivered  to  the  consumer  at  that  price. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Do  you  know  what  the  cost  of  making  pig  iron  is  in 
the  Birmingham  district,  in  Alabama! 

Mr.  Thropp.  I  understand  that  they  can  make  pig  iron  down  there 
for  $7  a  ton  or  possibly  a  little  less.  When  I  asked  the  question  of  the 
president  of  the  Pioneer  Company  why  it  was  that  they  had  blown  out  and 
stopped  making  iron,  he  said  that  it  was  no  use  to  run,  because  they  were 
running  for  the  sheriff.  I  think  the  mistake  is  perhaps  that  they  are 
exhausting  their  properties  without  charging  royalties  to  those  proper- 
ties. Iron  and  coal  properties  are  not  like  wheat  properties.  You  can 
not  sow  another  crop  of  iron  or  coal.  They  will  eventually  without 
doubt  exhaust  those  valuable  properties  they  have  in  the  South. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  furnished  any  information  to  this  commit- 
tee in  regard  to  the  cost  of  producing  iron  in  this  country  and  the  cost 
of  producing  it  abroad! 
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Mr.  Thropp.  I  have  not,  but  we  have  given  in  this  statement  the 
selling  price  of  our  iron  now  and  the  selling  price  of  our  iron  four  years 
ago,  and  the  average  selling  price.  This  statement  will  show  that  iron 
has  fallen  during  these  four  years  $3  to  $3.15  a  ton  on  bur  price  at 
home.  Abroad  the  price  of  iron  has  advanced.  Therefore  the  condi- 
tions now  are  abnormal.  I  understand  you  gentlemen  desire  to  fix  a 
tariff  bill  that  will  give  the  business  men  some  rest;  in  other  words, 
one  that  will  be  fixed  for  some  time.  Therefore  the  duty  ought  to  be 
high  enough  on  articles  where  competition  at  home  can  protect  the 
consumer.  Where  the  productive  capacity  is  sufficiently  great  to  pro- 
tect the  consumer,  the  duty  ought  to  be  high  enough  to  keep  out  foreign 
products. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Do  you  know  the  price  at  which  this  iron  has  been 
selling  that  Alabama  has  been  sending  to  Europe! 

Mr.  Thropp.  No;  but  they  have  not  been  exporting  as  much,  I 
think,  as  one  gentleman  said  before  the  recess.  As  I  understand  the 
total  exports  from  the  South  have  only  been  from  33,000  to  37,000  tons. 
They  claim  to  have  had  more  than  90,000  tons  for  export,  but  I  under- 
stand that  it  has  not  been  exported.  They  are  meeting  one  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  will  beset  them  even  more  in  the  future.  The  moment 
they  commence  to  export  in  any  great  quantity  there  will  be  a  demand 
for  tonnage  from  the  Southern  ports  to  the  foreign  ports  and  as  soon 
as  there  is  that  demand  for  tonnage  the  freights  will  go  up,  and  there- 
fore that  means  of  unloading  our  surplus  will  be  snut  off. 

Mr.  Turner.  Are  you  a  manufacturer  of  pig  ironf 

Mr.  Thropp.  I  am. 

Mr.  Turner.  Where? 

Mr.  Thropp.  At  Everett,  Bedford  County,  Pa. 

Mr.  Turner.  Where  do  you  get  your  iron  ore! 

Mr.  Thropp.  Partly  from  my  own  property,  partly  from  the  adjoin- 
ing county,  and  partly  from  the  Lake  Superior  regions. 

Mr.  Turner.  What  kind  of  coal  do  you  use! 

Mr.  Thropp.  Our  own  coke.  It  is  manufactured  within  16  miles  of 
our  works. 

Mr.  Turner.  Do  you  have  the  limestone  near  at  hand  too? 

Mr.  Thropp.  Our  local  ores  are  very  lean.  I  have  to  bring  the 
richer  ores  from  the  lakes.  About  one-third  of  the  ore  I  get  from  our 
local  production 

Mr.  Wheeler.  And  about  two- thirds  from  Lake  Superior! 

Mr.  Thropp.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Turner.  Oan  you  state  about  what  it  costs  you  on  the  present 
basis  of  affairs  to  make  pig  iron,  the  furnace  iron  or  Bessemer  steel! 

Mr.  Thropp.  I  do  not  make  Bessemer  because  the  ores  at  my  place 
are  high  in  phosphorus,  and  possibly  they  are  a  little  cheaper  than 
those  used  for  the  Bessemer  purpose.  The  average  cost  in  our  region 
is  from  $10  to  $10.50  a  ton.  That  is  for  an  iron  not  made  from  mill 
cinder. 

Mr.  Turner.  Do  you  find  it  cheaper  to  get  the  Lake  Superior  ores 
than  the  ores  from  the  South  which  you  could  get  if  you  were  prepared 
to  use  the  phosphorous  ores! 

Mr.  Thropp.  We  could  not  get  them  from  the  South,  because  the 
freight  rate  is  from  $4  to  $4.50— that  is,  from  the  Alabama  district  to 
the  North.  If  you  put  that  on  the  price  of  ore,  remembering  that  it 
takes  2  tons  of  ore  to  make  a  ton  of  iron,  you  would  have  $9  right  there 
for  your  freight. 

Mr.  Turner.  Could  you  use  the  rivers  to  send  your  pig  to  market! 
TH 21 
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Mr,  Thbopp.  No,  sir;  we  have  to  transport  it  by  rail. 

Mr.  Turner.  Where  is  your  market! 

Mr.  Thropp.  Philadelphia  principally,  and  we  send  it  up  into  Tren- 
ton, Newark,  and  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  and  some  of  it  even  to 
New  England. 

Mr.  Turner.  Is  this  pig  iron  that  you  manufacture  from  phosphorous 
ores  about  the  same  grade  as  that  which  they  make  in  Alabama  and 
Tennesseef 

Mr.  Thropp.  Not  exactly;  the  ores  they  use,  as  I  understand,  are 
rather  higher  in  manganese  than  the  ores  we  use.  We  are  careful  to 
select  them  for  that  purpose;  and,  then,  too,  we  make  a  specialty  of 
our  better  foundry  iron,  which  we  send  to  the  North  and  produce  a 
soft  iron  which  is  high  in  carbon. 

Mr.  Turner.  Is  the  Bessemer  process  being  extended  among  the 
furnaces  in  your  section  f 

Mr.  Thropp.  Not  except  where  the  furnaces  are  owned  by  Bessemer 
companies  themselves.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  being  rather  contracted. 
Furnaces  outside  that  were  making  Bessemer  iron  at  one  time  are 
going  now  onto  foundry  iron. 

Mr.  Turner.  Is  there  any  prospect  of  any  means  by  which  this 
foundry  iron  can  be  more  readily  converted  into  Bessemer  steel? 

Mr.  Thropp.  Not  foundry  iron.  We  would  not  make  it  as  foundry 
iron  if  we  were  going  to  convert  it;  but  they  might  make  mill  iron  or 
iron  designed  for  conversion  by  the  open-hearth  process, 

Mr.  Turner.  That  is  an  old  process? 

Mr.  Thropp.  It  iB  an  old  process  in  one  sense,  but  it  has  not  been 
perfected  until  recently.  They  are  now  perfecting  it  so  it  can  be  used 
to  some  extent. 

Mr.  Turner.  Profitably? 

Mr.  Thropp.  As  I  am  not  engaged  with  steel  works  I  can  not  say. 

Mr.  Turner.  You  are  only  concerned  in  the  manufacture  of  pig  iron? 

Mr.  Thropp.  Yes,  sir.    Only  with  pig  iron. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  your  works — east  or  west  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies? 

Mr.  Thropp.  Southeast  of  Huntingdon  and  east  of  the  Alleghanies. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  get  your  ore? 

Mr.  Thropp.  Two-thirds  from  the  lake  regions— from  Erie. 

The  Chairman.  Being  on  the  east  of  the  Alleghanies,  you  are  at  a 
disadvantage  so  far  as  getting  your  raw  material  fc  concerned  with 
those  who  are  engaged  in  the  business  on  the  west  of  the  Alleghanies? 

Mr.  Thropp.  Yes,  sir;  to  that  extent. 

Mr.  McMlllin.  What  does  the  transportation  cost  on  a  ton  of  ore 
from  the  ore  beds  in  the  Northwest  to  your  furnace? 

Mr.  Thropp.  I  could  hardly  tell  that.  I  will  answer  it  in  part.  First, 
they  have  the  cost  from  the  mines  to  the  lakes,  which  is  a  rail  cost,  and 
that  I  am  not  familiar  with.  Then  they  have  the  lake  cost,  which  varies 
from  50  cents  to  Jl  and  $1.25. 

Mr.  MoMillin.  What  is  the  average  on  the  lake? 

Mr.  Thropp.  Seventy-five  cents,  possibly.  Then  it  has  to  be  trans- 
ported from  the  lake  port  again  to  the  furnace. 

Mr.  McMillin.  How  much  is  that? 

Mr.  Thropp.  One  dollar  and  a  half  a  ton,  about. 

Mr.  McMillin.  That  is  $2.25  on  your  ore.  I  am  going  to  ask  you 
what  the  value  of  the  ore  is  at  the  lake  port? 

Mr.  Thropp.  I  buy  at  the  lower  lake  port. 

Mr.  MoMillin.  What  is  it  worth  there? 
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Mr.  Thbopp.  $2.10  to  $3.50;  it  depends  upon  the  quality  of  the  iron. 

Mr.  McMillin.  So  that  the  ore  that  will  make  a  ton  of  pig  laid  down 
at  your  furnace  costs  you  about  whatf 

Mr.  Thbopp.  From  $6.25  to  $7  a  ton,  depending  on  what  kind  of  iron 
you  are  making.    That  is  for  the  ore  alone. 

Mr.  McMillin.  And  is  it  not  a  fact  that  they  turn  out  the  pig  in  the 
South  at  $1  to  $2  cheaper  than  that? 

Mr.  Thropp.  I  understand  so.  Some  of  them  down  there  have 
advantages  in  producing  it  that  we  have  not. 

Mr.  McMillin.  That  is,  they  have  the  coal,  iron,  and  limestone  close 
together! 

Mr.  Thbopp.  Yes;  there  is  another  point.  In  our  State  we  are  not 
allowed  to  have  the  stores,  and  compel  our  men  to  deal  at  those  stores. 
In  the  South  it  is  virtually  compulsion,  and  I  can  give  you  a  little 
instance  that  was  told  to  me  by  the  president  of  a  Virginia  furnace. 
I  do  not  wish  to  mention  any  names,  as  it  is  his  private  business,  but 
will  give  the  facts.  An  item  that  costs  $1.15  they  were  selling  at  the 
miners'  store  to  the  miners  for  $2.75.  I  was  buying  that  same  article 
of  goods  for  my  men  and  was  selling  it  to  them  at  $1.40,  and  thinking 
that  was  a  good  profit.  It  was  costing  us  both  the  same.  That  year 
he  told  me  that  he  made  $48,000  in  the  stores,  but  admitted  that  he 
had  lost  on  every  ton  of  iron  produced. 

Mr.  Evans.  Instead  of  making  the  profit  out  of  their  ores  or  iron  they 
have  made  it  out  of  their  labor  t 

Mr.  Thbopp.  Yes. 

Mr.  McMillin.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  instances  like  thatf 

Mr.  Thbopp.  I  can  give  you  another  instance.  Two  furnaces  made 
$200,000,  and  one  of  the  officers  admitted  that  this  was  made  alto- 
gether out  of  the  stores. 

Mr.  McMillin.  What  is  that  furnace  f 

Mr.  Thbopp.  That  is  an  Alabama  furnace. 

Mr.  McMillin.  Which  onef 

Mr.  Thbopp.  I  do  not  like  to  give  names,  as  I  do  not  suppose  these 
gentlemen  expected  when  they  told  me  that  I  would  make  it  public. 
Do  you  insist  f 

Mr.  McMillin.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Does  your  ore  come  by  way  of  Pittsburg  t 

Mr.  Thbopp.  No,  sir;  it  comes  to  Erie,  and  then  it  is  shipped  down 
by  Emporium  and  into  Tyrone,  and  in  that  way  to  our  furnace. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Do  you  know  the  difference  between  the  freight  rates 
on  your  ore  and  the  freight  rates  on  ore  to  Pittsburg! 

Mr.  Thbopp.  I  understand  Pittsburg  rates  are  from  95  cents  to  $1.15 
a  ton. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  And  yours  cost  you  $1.50  f 

Mr.  Thbopp.  Yes^sir. 

The  Chairman,  what  difference  would  that  make  between  the 
Pittsburg  cost  of  ore  and  the  cost  of  your  ore  on  sufficient  ore  to  make 
a  ton  of  pig  iron  f 

Mr.  Thbopp.  About  50  cents  a  ton,  owing  to  the  fact  that  those  ores 
are  richer  ores,  and  will  possibly  run  60  per  cent,  while  our  ores  will 
not  run  that  high.  Therefore  it  would  not  take  quite  two  tons  for  them 
to  make  a  ton  of  iron.    The  difference  would  probably  be  55  cents. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  How  do  the  commercial  values  of  Birmingham  and 
Sheffield  pig  iron  compare  with  your  pig  iron? 

Mr.  Thbopp.  I  think  I  am  getting  about  $1  a  ton  more. 

Mr.  WHEAiEB.  For  what  general  use  is  your  pig! 
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Mr.  Thropp.  For  foundry  purposes,  such  as  making  light  castings 
tor  sewing  machines,  malleable  iron,  wire,  and  for  machine  iron  that 
is  to  go  under  tools  to  be  finished. 

Mr.  Wheeler:  Do  you  use  it  for  stoves  t 

Mr.  Thropp.  It  is  used  for  the  fine  work  for  some  stoves. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Alabama  pig  iron  is  used  in  the  same  way? 

Mr.  Thropp.  Yes;  mixed  with  Northern  iron,  as  a  rule. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  At  one  time  considerable  was  shipped  from  Sheffield 
to  Pittsburg,  I  understand. 

Mr.  Thropp.  It  was  not  shipped  successfully,  I  should  think,  or  else 
it  would  be  continued. 

Mr.  McMillin.  It  was  shipped  from  Sheffield  to  points  east  of  Pitts- 
burg. 

Mr.  Thropp.  I  know;  it  is  shipped  to  the  Eastern  markets.  I  have 
a  customer  whom  I  used  to  have  several  years  ago;  he  is  buying  Everett 
iron  to  mix  with  some  of  the  Alabama  irons  for  the  light  castings, 
plumbing  work,  etc. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  anybody  here  from 
Alabama? 

Mr.  Thropp.  I  do  not  know  of  anyone. 


SWEDISH  BAR  IRON. 

(Paragraph  111.) 

MEMORIAL    OF    WILLIAM    &    HARVEY    ROWLAND,    OF    THILA- 
DELPHIA,  ASKING  FOR  RECLASSIFICATION. 

Philadelphia,  January  £, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

The  last  clause  in  paragraph  111,  Schedule  C,  in  the  tariff  act  of 
August  27,  1894,  reads  as  follows: 

Provided  further,  That  all  iron  bars,  blooms,  billets,  or  sizes  or  shapes  of  any  kind 
in  the  manufacture  of  which  charcoal  is  used  as  fuel  shall  be  subject  to  a  duty  of 
$12  per  ton. 

This  same  clause  originally  appeared  in  the  tariff  act  of  July,  1883. 
and  was  no  doubt  inserted  for  the  benefit  of  the  makers  of  charcoal 
pig  iron  and  was  undoubtedly  eminently  proper  at  that  time,  but  since 
then  many  changes  have  been  made  in  furnace  construction  and  coke 
production  and  the  quality  of  coke  iron  has  been  so  much  improved 
that  it  has  to  a  great  extent  supplanted  charcoal  iron  for  many  pur- 
poses, and  about  the  only  effect  of  the  law  is  to  allow  all  kinds  of 
shapes  and  sizes,  whether  in  the  shape  of  raw  material  or  finished 
product,  to  come  into  this  country  at  the  same  rate  of  duty  ($12  per  ton). 
Now  we  would  respectfully  ask  you  to  have  iron  in  the  manufacture  of 
which  charcoal  is  used  as  fuel  subjected  to  the  same  classification  as  other 
iron,  at*  set  forth  in  paragraphs  ill),  111,  and  112,  in  order  that  the  roll- 
ing mills  in  this  country  may  have  the  work  that  is  now  and  has  been 
done  since  July,  1883,  in  mills  in  Sweden. 

William  &  Harvey  Bowland,  Incorporated, 

Edw.  Kowland,  President. 
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PROTEST  OF  THE  WILCOX  AND  HOWE  COMPACT  AGAINST  ANY 

INCREASE  OF  DUTY. 

Debby,  Conn.,  January  11, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Along  with  other  manufacturers  in  our  line,  our  attention  reverts  to 
the  duty  on  Swedish  bar  iron.  On  general  principles,  we  are  in  favor 
of  all  reasonable  protection  to  domestic  industries,  and  desire  our  own 
covered  within  reasonable  limits,  but  there  is  nothing  made  in  tin's 
country  that  we  know  of  that  takes  the  place  of  Norway  and  Swedish 
iron.  Quite  large  quantities  of  this  material  are  still  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  carriage  hardware,  tacks,  and  various  other  hardware,  and 
from  our  own  standpoint  we  feel  that  any  increase  in  the  present  rate 
of  duty,  which,  we  understand,  is  $12  per  ton,  would  work  a  detriment 
to  said  industries.  Were  it  a  question  of  protecting  a  similar  quality 
of  metal  made  in  this  country,  we  would  not  make  this  request,  but  any 
increase  in  duty  we  think  could  only  be  justified  on  the  plea  of  increas- 
ing the  revenue.  The  result,  however,  would  be  a  decrease  in  revenue, 
we  think,  owing  to  the  curtailment  of  importations. 

The  Wilcox  and  Howe  Company, 
F.  W.  Benham,  Receiver. 

TEtf  PLATE. 

(Paragraph  121.) 

STATEMENT  OP  W.  B.  CRONEMEYER,  OF  PITTSBURG,  PA.,  REPRE- 
SENTING THE  TIN-PLATE  MANUFACTURERS. 

Saturday,  January  0,  1897. 

Mr.  Cronemeyeb  said :  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  commit- 
tee, we  are  here  representing  the  tin  plate  manufacture  of  the  United 
States.  We  have  a  statement  written  out  which  we  would  like  to  sub- 
mit for  the  consideration  of  the  committee,  and  we  would  like  briefly 
to  make  a  few  statements  in  regard  to  the  same. 

We  have  come  here  to  request  you  to  consider  a  few  propositions  for 
changes  in  the  present  law. 

The  first  thing  we  desire  is  that  paragraph  121  of  the  present  law, 
where  it  now  reads  "1£  cents  per  pound,"  shall  be  changed  to  "1J 
cents  per  pound."  The  second  change  we  ask  for  is  paragraph  120  of 
the  present  law,  which  reads : 

Sheet  iron  or  sheet  steel,  planished  or  glanced,  by  whatever  name  designated,  1} 
cents  per  pound:  Provided,  That  plate  or  sheet  or  taggers  iron  or  steel,  by  whatever 
name  designated,  other  than  the  polished,  planished,  or  glanced  herein  provided  for, 
which  baa  been  pickled  or  cleaned  by  acid  or  by  any  other  material  or  process,  or 
which  is  cold  rolled,  smoothed  only,  not  polished,  shall  pay  one-eighth  of  1  cent  per 
ponnd  more  duty  than  the  corresponding  gauges  of  common  or  black  sheet  or 
taggers  iron  or  steel. 

In  the  last  part  of  that  paragraph  we  would  like  it  to  read  u  one- 
fourth"  instead  of  "one-eighth."  Those  plates  are  the  foundation  of 
tin  plates. 

And  the  third  change  we  ask  is  in  paragraph  118  of  the  present  law. 
It  reads :  "  Thinner  than  No.  20  wire  gauge,  1.1  cents  per  pound."  That 
applies  to  all  sheet  iron  and  taggers  iron  that  is  lighter  than  25  gauge. 
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In  later  years  through  other  conditions  that  have  come  about  we  make 
taggers  iron  lighter  than  32  gauge,  which  was  not  done  in  former  years, 
and  when  it  comes  to  such  light  sheets  the  duty  is  not  adequate  to 
cover  those  very  light  Rheets,  and  we  ask  that  there  be  inserted  "not 
thinner  than  32  gauge,"  and  that  to  include  all  that  is  thinner  than  25 
gauge.  Twenty-five  gauge  is  the  thinnest  that  is  specified  under  the 
present  law.  We  ask  that  the  duty  ou  this  thin  plate  be  1.2  cents  per 
pound. 

Mr.  McMillin.  You  want  to  make  another  bracket  theret 

Mr.  Cronemeyer.  Yes,  sir ;  an  advance  on  the  sheets  that  are  lighter 
than  32  gauge;  we  ask  for  a  further  advance  on  such  sheets,  or  one- 
tenth  cent  per  pound. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Your  new  bracket  will  indude  sheets  from  25  to  32  in 
thickness  f 

Mr.  Cronemeyeb.  That  bracket  will  be  changed  from  25  to  32,  and 
there  would  be  a  new  bracket  32  and  lighter. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Then  on  your  last  bracket  you  want  an  addition  of  one- 
tenth  of  a  cent! 

Mr.  Cronemeyeb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McMillin.  That  now  bears  a  duty  of  55  per  cent! 

Mr.  Cronemeyer.  Yes;  on  that  class  of  iron  that  is  imported  now, 
and  that  includes  most  of  that  class  of  iron  over  32  gauge. 

Mr.  McMillin.  I  see  under  that  clause  there  was  imported  under  the 
McKinley  law  7,999,000  pounds.  There  was  imported,  after  the  tariff 
had  been  reduced  from  1.4  cents  a  pound  to  1.1  cents  per  pound  in  1896, 
only  2,420,000  pounds,  or  about  three  times  as  much  under  the  McKinley 
Act  as  under  the  Wilson  Act.  How  is  it  that  when  there  has  been  a 
reduction  of  the  duty  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  importations! 

Mr.  Cronemeyer.  On  account  of  the  introduction  of  the  tin-plate 
industry  into  this  country  there  was  a  very  large  increase  of  rolling- 
mill  capacity  for  that  class  of  work.  I  suppose  that  7,000,000  pounds 
iB  largely  made  up  of  black  plates  that  go  into  tinning  and  stock  of 
that  kind  and  go  into  similar  work  which  make  up  that  large  aggregate. 
Since  then  the  tin-plate  industry  has  been  introduced  and  the  tin-plate 
manufacturers  have  made  most  of  it  themselves.  Still  they  imported 
more  than  2,000  pounds  that  is  principally  made  up  of  the  lighter  gauge 
and  we  could  not  reach  that. 

Mr.  McMillin.  But  you  want  to  prevent  the  importation  of  thatt 

Mr.  Cronemeyer.  Yes,  sir,  to  some  extent;  because  we  have  the 
workmen  here  and  we  have  this  product,  which  ought  to  be  made  in 
this  country. 

Mr.  McMillin.  But  you  want  a  prohibitory  duty  for  the  purpose  of 
letting  them  make  itf 

Mr.  Cronemeyer.  If  you  want  to  call  it  prohibitory,  but  the  duty 
would  not  really  be  prohibitory. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Will  you  tell  us  what  proportion  of  the  tin  plates 
made  last  year  were  made  from  American  black  sheets  f 

Mr.  Cronemeyer.  I  think,  if  I  recollect  right,  it  is  pretty  nearly 
all ;  about  98J  per  cent,  according  to  Ayers's  report. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  So  that  the  black-sheet  industry  has  grown  just  as 
the  tin-plate  industry  has  grown! 

Mr.  Cronemeyer.  Yes,  sir,  in  fact  more;  because  in  the  year  pre- 
vious to  that  I  think  only  80  per  cent  of  the  tin  plates  were  made  of 
American  plates,  and  last  year  it  was  practically  all. 

Mr.  McMillin.  What  was  the  other  amendment  you  wanted  f 
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Mr.  Cbonemeyer.  The  other  amendments  relate  to  black  plates,  as 
in  paragraph  120  of  the  present  law. 

Mr.  McMillin.  Please  read  the  paragraph  so  I  can  locate  it. 

Mr.  Ceonemeyee.  "Paragraph  120.  Sheet  iron  or  sheet  steel, 
planished  or  glanced,  by  whatever  name  designated,  If  cents  per 
pound:  Provided,  That  taggers  sheet  or  taggers  iron  or  steel, by  what 
ever  name  designated  other  than  planished  or  glanced,  herein  provided 
for,  which  has  been  pickled  or  cleaned  by  acid  or  by  any  other  mate- 
rial or  process,  or  which  is  cold-rolled,  smoothed  only,  not  polished, 
shall  pay  one-fourth  of  1  cent  per  pound  more  duty  than  the  corre- 
sponding gauges  of  common  or  black  sheet  or  taggers  iron  or  steel." 
It  now  reads  "one  eighth." 

Mr.  McMillin.  What  importations  were  made  under  that  in  the 
last  year;  have  yon  the  figures  before  youf  The  proviso  is  not  laid 
down  here,  and  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  trace  it. 

Mr.  Cbonemeyer.  On  page  8  they  are  enumerated  according  to  the 
different  gauges.    The  last  item  is  in  paragraph  120. 

Mr.  McMillin.  Thinner  than  No.  2.3  wire  gauge? 

Mr.  Ceonemeyee.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Are  yon  talking  about  sheets  cleaned  by  acids  or  any 
other  process? 

Mr.  Ceonemeyee.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  what  Mr.  McMillin  is  asking 
about. 

Mr.  McMillin.  There  were  several  brackets  after  that,  and  I  wanted 
to  know  which  it  applied  to. 

Mr.  Ceonemeyee.  The  importations  of  that  have  been  brought  down 
for  the  same  reason  I  explained  before. 

Mr.  McMillin.  You  want  it  raised t 

Mr.  Ceonemeyee.  From  122£  to  135. 

Mr.  McMillin.  What  is  the  necessity  for  that  change! 

Mr.  Ceonemeyee.  The  fact  is,  that  the  present  rate,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  is  too  low.  Just  on  the  same  basis,  as  I  have  said  before, 
that  we  would  desire  to  have  the  tin-plate  duty  raised  to  1 J  cents  per 
pound. 

Mr.  McMillin.  What  proportion  of  the  article  embraced  in  that  is 
produced  here  and  what  proportion  is  imported  t 

Mr.  Ceonemeyee.  As  I  stated  before,  the  amount  for  the  tin-plate 
making  has  practically  all  been  made  in  this  country,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  1£  per  cent. 

Mr.  McMillin.  It  is  practically  all  made  in  this  country  f 

Mr.  Ceonemeyee.  Yes,  sir;  for  tin-plate  purposes;  but  there  are 
other  purposes  for  which  they  imported  somewhat. 

Mr.  McMillin.  The  tin-plate  industry,  then, has  flourished  under  the 
reductions  made  in  the  Wilson  bill,  has  it  not;  the  manufacturing  of 
it  has  increased  in  volume t 

Mr.  Ceonemeyee.  Yes.  I  would  not  call  it  flourishing,  because  we 
have  been  running  on  the  ragged  edge  all  the  time. 

Mr.  McMillin.  But  it  has  increased! 

Mr.  Ceonemeyee.  Yes;  that  is,  works  that  were  contemplated 
previous  to  the  passage  of  the  bill  were  finished,  and  the  companies 
that  were  organized  for  the  purpose  before  the  repeal  of  the  McKinley 
law  have  in  some  cases  gone  into  operation  since  the  repeal  of  that 
tariff',  having  previously  made  all  arrangements  to  do  so. 

Mr.  McMillin.  The  output  has  been  largely  increased  I 

Mr.  Ceonemeyee.  Yes. 
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Mr.  MoMillin.  The  number  of  establishments  in  operation  has 
largely  increased? 

Mr.  Cronemeybe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Steele.  Are  there  not  some  establishments  that  are  not  oper- 
ating now? 

Mr.  Cronemeyer.  Yes,  sir;  several  of  them,  and  several  of  them 
are  for  sale  to-day. 

Mr.  Steele.  There  have  been  strikes,  have  there  not,  on  account  of 
low  wages! 

Mr.  Gronemeyer.  After  the  passage  of  the  Wilson  bill  we  had  a 
strike  that  lasted  four  or  .five  months.  We  reduced  the  wages  of  the 
men  from  10  to  25  per  cent. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  And  your  statement  in  regard  to  the  bad  condition  of 
the  factories  is  still  true,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Gronemeyer.  The  rate  of  wages  exists  now  that  we  estab- 
lished after  the  passage  of  the  Wilson  bill.  After  the  four  or  five 
months'  struggle  with  the  workmen  they  accepted  a  reduction  and  we 
went  to  work  again.  It  was  fortunate  that  we  could  go  to  work  at  all.  It 
seemed  as  if  Providence  was  taking  care  of  us  when  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  had  gone  back  on  us. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  This  interest  was  kept  alive  merely  on  account  of  the 
low  rates  for  steel  billets? 

Mr.  Gronemeyer.  Yes;  and  several  times  the  price  of  steel  raised, 
and  we  were  trembling  in  our  boots.  Fortunately  the  manufacturers 
in  the  business  had  nearly  all  bought  low;  so  they  were  able  to  carry 
along  until  the  price  was  reduced  again.  But  there  has  been  a  large 
amount  of  money  lost  on  account  of  the  steel  going  up,  and  our  prices 
would  not  correspond  with  the  price  of  the  steel  if  it  went  up.  We  had 
this  constant  menace  abroad  against  us — that  we  could  not  raise  our 
prices  any  more  than  to  the  import  line. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  think  this  you  ask  for  is  necessary  in  connection 
with  the  wage  rate,  and  to  cover  the  possible  variations  in  the  price  of 
raw  material? 

Mr.  Gronemeyer.  That  is  the  very  lowest  that  we  could  get  along 
with,  to  provide  against  such  contingencies  as  have  arisen  in  these 
times;  and  another  thing,  workmen  will  likely  want  their  old  rate  of 
wages  again  when  times  get  prosperous.  We  will  have  to  provide  for 
that.    If  we  had  to  pay  the  old  wages  now  we  could  not  get  along  at  all. 

Mb,  Turner.  Is  your  mill  located  in  Pittsburg? 

Mr.  Cronemeyer.  It  is  located  in  McKeesport,  near  Pittsburg; 
about  15  miles  distant. 

Mr.  Turner.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  business  at  other  points? 

Mr.  Cronemeyer.  To  some  extent. 

Mr.  Turner.  You  went  in  at  the  beginning  of  this  industry,  I  believe! 

Mr.  Gronemeyer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Turner.  You  rocked  its  cradle? 

Mr,  Gronemeyer.  I  have  been  engaged  in  it  since  1873. 

Mr.  Tunrer.  Have  you  explained  why  there  seems  to  be,  at  least  to 
my  eye,  a  diminution  of  importations  under  the  reduced  duty! 

Mr.  Gronemeyer.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  explained  that,  but  I 
can  explain  it. 

Mr.  Turner.  I  would  like  to  know  the  truth  about  it. 

Mr.  Gronemeyer.  The  facts  are  these:  When  the  McKinley  bill 
was  passed  we  were  guaranteed,  as  we  understood  it,  six  years'  time  to 
develop  that  industry,  on  the  condition,  or  the  promise  which  was 
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extracted  from  us,  that  we  would  agitate  so  much  in  the  industry  as  to 
coax  others — capitalists  and  men  whom  we  might  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject— to  go  into  the  industry,  and  on  that  condition  we  were  guaranteed 
six  years'  time  for  developing.  We  did  our  part;  our  mill  was  thrown 
open  to  any  man  who  wauted  to  investigate  how  we  manufactured  our 
•goods;  anyone  could  come  into  our  mill  smd  see  what  was  going  on. 
We  explained  everything  to  them.  We  got  the  people  into  the  mind  of 
investing  in  it.  Several  capitalists  were  ready  to  invest  in  it.  Several 
large  companies  were  formed.  We  agitated  this  subject,  and  for  a 
while  they  hesitated  to  go  into  it.  But  they  did  go  into  it.  They  had 
their  money  ready  when  the  Wilson  bill  was  passed.  At  that  time 
some  of  them  had  already  started  building,  and  they  could  not  go  back. 
Others  had  not  started,  but  had  their  organizations  in  shape.  They 
hesitated  for  a  while  whether  to  start  up  or  not,  but  to  them  it  appeared 
very  likely  that  they  might  be  able  to  get  along,  as  everything  was 
getting  very  low  then — labor  was  low,  machinery  was  low,  and  raw 
material  was  low. 

On  account  of  the  cheap  cost  of  erecting  buildings  at  that  time  they 
decided  to  build,  in  the  hope  that  some  day  this  incongruity  in  the  bill 
would  be  remedied.  A  duty  of  1.2  cents  a  pound  was  left  in  the 
bill  when  everything  else  in  the  schedule  was  left  at  a  higher  rate. 
They  thought  it  would  be  corrected  some  time,  and  as  they  had  bought 
J,heir  mills  at  alow  price,  and  that  they  would  be  still  in  their  operative 
capacity  in  the  same  shape  that  we  older  works  wore  in  who  had  to 
pay  75  to  80  per  cent  more  for  building  our  mills  than  they  had  to  pay 
for  building  theirs,  and  so  they  went  ahead.  Steel  came  down  for 
a  while,  which  led  them  to  believe  perhaps  that  they  could  goon  at  that 
rate.  Steel  did  not  stay  down,  and  then  they  found  that  they  could 
not  get  a  new  dollar  for  an  old  dollar  that  they  put  in.  Several  of  the 
works  had  to  shut  down  after  they  started.  Some  of  them  have  been 
running  and  have  had  to  shut  down,  and  some  of  them  have  been 
running  on  half  time.  The  works  are  there  now,  and  they  are  there 
from  the  fact  that  we  agitated  the  question  and  got  capital  to  go  into 
the  business,  and  on  account  of  the  promise  which  we  made  and  kept 
the  industry  has  been  built  up  to  the  extent  it  has.  Other  favorable 
circumstances  have  been  our  American  enterprise  in  adopting  every 
improvement  and  new  method  by  which  the  cost  could  be  brought 
down.  Americans  have  been  abroad  where  this  is  manufactured  and 
studied  the  question,  and  have  come  back  home  and  made  improve- 
ments. If  we  had  not  made  the  improvements  we  have  made,  we  could 
not  get  along  at  all  with  1£  cents.  If  we  had  the  same  facilities  and 
methods  of  manufacturing  that  we  had  six  years  ago,  we  could  not  get 
along  with  1.8  cents. 

Mr.  Turner.  You  mean  that  you  have  been  able  to  keep  out  the 
importations  and  actually  to  cause  them  to  diminish  even  under  this 
lower  duty  by  the  other  advantages  you  have  had  in  the  improvements 
of  manufacture! 

Mr.  Gronemeyer.  Yes;  to  some  extent.  As  1  have  said,  Providence 
seems  to  have  helped  us  to  overcome  difficulties  the  Government  has 
imposed  upon  us.  Fortunately  for  us,  it  happened  that  the  commodities 
which*  enter  into  the  manufacture  of  our  goods  have  been  very  low 
during  these  hard  times. 

Mr.  Steele.  But  Providence  did  not  help  the  men  who  are  employed 
by  your  manufacturing  establishment  so  far  as  their  wages  were  con- 
cerned. 
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Mr.  Cronemeyer.  No,  sir;  it  didn't.  Weconld  not  help  it.  We  had 
to  cut  down  their  wages  in  order  to  fight  for  our  existence.  We  had  to 
go  back  on  the  workman  and  take  it  out  of  him. 

Mr.  McMilltn.  Is  it  not  also  true  that  improved  methods  of  treat- 
ment have  been  adopted  by  which  machinery  does  a  great  deal  that 
formerly  in  the  old  country  had  to  be  done  by  handf 

Mr.  Cronemeyer.  Only  to  a  small  extent.  By  improving  the  ma- 
chinery we  can  get  a  somewhat  larger  production,  and  we  have  done  so, 
but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  in  the  cruder  materials.  In  the  manufac- 
ture of  steel  billets  and  other  articles  like  that  one  machine  now  often 
does  the  work  that  it  formerly  took  100  men  to  do.  While  we,  as  I 
have  said,  have  increased  our  production  some,  we  have  kept  the 
same  number  of  men ;  we  have  not  been  able  to  do  away  with  one  single 
man.  The  only  result  of  the  improved  machinery  has  been  to  enable  a 
man  to  produce  perhaps  10  per  cent  more  work  than  he  did  before  we 
had  the  machinery — that  much  more  than  the  man  on  the  other  side 
can  produce.  We  have  not  been  able  to  dispense  with  the  help  of  any 
one  man  they  employ  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Have  you  a  written  paper? 

Mr.  Cronemeyer.  Yes;  I  have  a  statement  here  that  I  said  at  the 
beginning  I  would  like  to  submit. 

Mr.  Turner.  I  would  be  glad  to  know  whether  there  is  competition 
to  any  extent  between  those  who  make  roofing  iron  and  the  tin-plate 
manufacture? 

Mr.  Cronemeyer.  I  do  not  call  that  competition. 

Mr.  Turner.  The  one  product  does  not  displace  the  other  t 

Mr.  Cronemeyer.  Not  exactly.  The  roofing  iron  is  generally  used 
for  factory  buildings  and  for  barns,  while  the  tin  roofing  is  used  for 
house  gutters  and  spouts  and  flashing  around  the  house,  for  which 
they  could  not  well  use  the  roofing  iron. 

Mr.  Turner.  They  do  not  amount  to  competitors  with  each  other! 

Mr.  Cronemeyer.  Those  two  industries  could  get  along  by  the  side 
of  each  other  very  nicely. 

There  is  one  thing  as  to  how  we  could,  with  the  capacity  we  have  or 
the  force  we  have  now,  produce  more  than  we  do  produce.  One  trouble 
in  our  industry  has  been  that  these  works  were  mostly  started  in  the 
central  district  of  the  country  and  the  industry  became  congested. 
There  is  a  very  large  amount  of  tin  plate  coming  into  this  country  with 
which  we  can  never  compete,  because  it  is  used  for  reexport,  and  99 
per  cent  of  the  duty  is  paid  back  on  that.  So,  even  if  they  import 
plates  about  $1  a  box  higher  than  we  are  willing  to  sell  it,  we  could  not 
touch  that  anyway. 

We  would  like  the  committee  to  abolish  the  drawback  clause  on  tin 
plates.  I  find  that  about  80  per  cent  of  all  the  drawbacks  are  paid  out 
on  goods  that  are  made  on  tin  plates — such  as  tin  cans,  the  meat  pack- 
ages such  as  are  going  out  of  the  country  canned.  That  is  a  very 
important  point  for  us  to  gain,  because  we  have  the  capacity  in  this 
country,  or  can  get  it  very  soon,  to  make  that  here.  The  prices  of  tin 
plates  have  been  reduced.  The  lowest  price  that  was  ever  reached 
under  the  1  cent  duty  previous  to  the  passage  of  the  McKinley  bill 
was  4.30  cents,  I  believe.  At  that  time  the  packers  of  meat,  and'  so  on, 
had  to  pay  as  much,  often,  after  getting  back  the  duty,  as  they  would 
have  to  pay  for  American  tin  plate  to-day,  and  for  that  reason  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  a  hardship  to  those  people  to-day  if  they  were  to  buy 
their  stock  in  America. 
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Mr.  Wheeler.  Does  not  the  Standard  Oil  Company  get  a  rebate  on 
tin  to-day  f 

Mr.  Cronemeyer.  It  does.  I  think  last  year  there  was  about 
$1,600,000  worth  of  duty  paid  back  to  those  people.  We  think  that 
ought  to  remain  in  this  country.  Either  the  country  ought  to  keep 
that  here  as  a  revenue,  because  we  can  supply  it  if  it  is  wauted,  or  we 
ought  to  make  that  stock  in  this  country  and  get  our  workmen 
employed  to  that  extent.  That  represents  about  $5,000,000  of  labor  to 
our  people  in  this  country. 

Mr,  McMillin.  I  believe  you  have  the  right  to  manufacture  in  bond, 
but  I  presume  it  is  impracticable  to  trace  that  which  goes  into  the 
casing  of  the  meat  products,  and  you  are  not  able  to  get  the  benefit 
of  the  law  to  manufacture  in  bond. 

Mr.  Cronemeyer.  That  would  be  too  hard  to  keep  trace  of.  It  has 
been  reported  to  us  that  there  are  imported  into  this  country  say  1 ,000 
boxes  or  so  of  tin  plate  and  at  the  same  time  the  importers  get  1.000 
boxes  of  the  American  and  they  get  the  boxes  mixed,  and  it  is  never 
traced  whether  that  is  the  stock  they  get  a  rebate  on  or  not,  whether 
it  is  the  imported  stock  that  goes  out  or  not. 

Mr.  McMillin.  Do  you  think  there  are  instances  in  which  a  rebate 
is  paid  on  domestic  products  in  that  way? 

Mr.  Cronemeyer.  I  have  heard  of  that;  yes. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  There  would  be  no  more  detriment  to  the  Govern- 
ment than  to  the  people  under  such  a  case,  because  you  say  1,000 
boxes  are  imported  and  they  are  getting  no  more  rebate  than  the 
quantity  they  prove  are  imported. 

Mr.  Cronemeyer.  Yes;  but  if  500  are  made  into  goods  and  stay 
here  and  500  boxes  are  made  in  this  country  and  are  rebated,  that  is 
our  detriment.  They  have  imported  that  much,  but  whether  those  are 
the  identical  goods  is  the  question.  At  the  same  time  the  500  boxes 
would  stay  in  this  country  and  substitute  boxes  are  taken  away  from 
us,  taken  away  from  our  legitimate  fields,  and  are  rebated. 


STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BT  MB.  CRONEMEYER  IH  BEHALF  OF 
THE  TIH-PLATE  MANUFACTURERS. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  address  you  in  behalf  of  the  tin-plate  manufacturers  of  the 
United  States.  The  tin-plate  industry,  as  you  are  aware,  is  of  recent 
growth  in  this  country,  having  been  established  under  the  operation  of 
the  tariff  act  of  1890.  Previous  to  the  act  of  1890  the  rate  of  duty  on 
imported  tin  plates,  terne  plates  and  taggers  tin  was  at  no  time  suffi- 
cient to  enable  American  enterprise  to  successfully  establish  the  indus- 
try in  this  country,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  very  earnest  and 
strenuous  efforts  had  been  made  by  several  parties  to  do  so.  The  rate 
of  duty  on  tin  plates  provided  for  in  the  act  of  1864,  according  to  a 
decision  rendered  by  Mr.  Fessenden,  then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
was  15  per  cent  ad  valorem.  In  1875  the  duty  was  made  specific,  the 
rate  being  1.1  cent  per  pound.  This  rate  of  duty  was  in  force  until 
1883,  when  an  act  was  passed  reducing  the  duty  to  1  cent  per  pound, 
and  this  rate  again  was  continued  in  force  until  the  first  of  July. 
1891. 

Under  the  tariff  act  of  1890  the  duty  on  tin  plates,  terne  plates  and 
taggers  tin  was  raised  from  1  cent  per  pound  to  2.2  cents  per  pound, 
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but  this  was  not  to  become  operative  until  July  1, 1891.  Immediately, 
however,  on  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1890,  a  few  firms  began  to  make 
arrangements  for  making  tin  plates  an«*  constructed  works  for  this  pur- 
pose. Many  difficulties  contingent  upon  the  starting  and  establishing 
a  new  industry  had  to  be  encountered  and  overcome.  It  was  feared  by 
some  that  even  the  rate  of  2.2  cents  per  pound  provided  by  the  act  of 
1890  would  hardly  be  sufficient,  judging  from  past  experiences,  to  enable 
the  American  makers  to  overcome  all  the  difficulties,  but  happily  these 
fears  were  found  to  be  groundless,  the  results  of  the  efforts  of  those 
making  the  start  in  tin  plate  making  under  the  new  conditions  brought 
about  by  the  act  of  1890  proving  themselves  to  bo  in  every  way  suc- 
cessful. The  progress  of  these  pioneers  of  the  tin-plate  industry  was 
watched  with  intense  interest  by  a  large  number  of  persons  who  had, 
in  the  event  of  the  success  of  the  movement,  concluded  to  embark  in 
the  business.  In  the  experimental  stage  of  the  industry,  the  general 
interest  was  confined  chiefly  to  the  tinning  process,  the  successful 
demonstration  of  which  was  necessary  to  prove  the  feasibility  of  the 
successful  establishing  of  the  industry  in  this  country.  Those,  how- 
ever, who  had  embarked  in  the  business  of  tin-plate  making  regarded 
the  production  of  black  plates  to  be  fully  as  important  as  the  tinning 
process.  It  should  be  remarked  here  that  these  firms  were  practically 
the  ones  who  between  1872  and  1877  made  very  strenuous  efforts  to 
establish  the  industry  of  tin-plate  making  in  this  country,  but  failed, 
because,  as  already  stated,  the  rate  of  duty  then  in  force  was  insuffi- 
cient to  enable  them  to  meet  the  competition  of  foreign  makers.  These 
old,  but  now  fresh,  pioneers  entered  with  energy  into  the  manufacture 
of  black  plates,  the  result  being  that  the  first  tin  and  terne  plates  made 
in  this  country  under  the  operation  of  the  act  of  1890  were  made  from 
American  black  plates,  which  were  also  made  from  American  raw 
materials — iron  ore,  coal,  limestone,  etc. 

The  production  of  tin  and  terne  plates  during  the  first  fiscal  year 
under  the  law  of  1890  amounted  to  13,646,719  pounds,  of  which  9,296,- 
553  pounds  were  made  from  American  black  plates  and  4,350,166  were 
made  from  foreign  black  plates.  During  the  first  quarter  the  produc- 
tion amounted  to  826,922  pounds,  of  which  only  41,375  pounds  were 
made  from  foreign  plates.  The  production  of  black  plates  did  not  keep 
pace  with  that  of  tin  and  terne  plates  during  the  second  fiscal  year  of 
the  law  of  1890.  Several  dipperies  (tin  houses)  were  constructed,  and 
these  used  chiefly  imported  black  plates.  This  was  perhaps  a  natural 
state  of  things,  as  tin  houses  could  be  constructed  in  a  short  time  and 
at  a  comparatively  small  outlay  of  capital,  while  to  produce  black  plates 
large  and  expensive  rolling  mills  were  necessary. 

We  desire  here  to  call  your  attention  to  the  following  provisions  in 
the  act  of  1890: 

Provided  further,  That  on  and  after  October  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety- 
seven,  tin  plates  and  terne  plates  lighter  in  weight  than  sixty-tbreepoundsper  hundred 
square  feet  shall  be  admitted  free  of  duty,  unless  it  shall  be  made  to  appear  to  thesatis- 
faction  of  the  President  (who  shall  thereupon  by  proclamation  make  known  the  fact) 
that  the  aggregate  quantity  of  such  plates  lighter  than  sixty-three  pounds  per  hundred 
square  feet  produced  in  the  United  States  during  either  of  the  six  years  next  preced- 
ing June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  has  equaled  one-third  the 
amount  of  such  plates  imported  and  entered  for  consumption  during  any  fiscal  year 
after  the  passage  of  this  act,  and  prior  to  said  October  first,  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety-seven:  Provided,  That  the  amount  of  such  plates  manufactured  into  articles 
exported,  and  upon  which  a  drawback  shall  be  paid,  shall  not  be  included  in  ascer- 
taining the  amount  of  such  importations:  And  provided  further,  That  the  amount 
or  weight  of  sheet  iron  or  sheet  steel  manufactured  in  the  United  States  and  applied 
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or  wrought  in  the  manufacture  of  articles  or  wares  tinned  or  teme  plated  in  the 
United  States,  with  weight  allowance  as  sold  to  innmifacturers  or  .others,  shall  be 
considered  as  tin  and  terne  plates  produced  in  the  United  States  within  the  meaning 
of  this  act. 

These  provisions  were  regarded  by  those  who  had  interested  them- 
selves in  the  business  of  tin-plate  making  and  embarked  therein  as  a 
bona  fide  contract,  or  at  least  the  assurance  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  those  who  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  tin  plates,  that  the 
aet  of  1890,  so  far  as  it  related  to  tin  plates,  terne  plates,  and  taggers 
tin,  would  not  be  disturbed  until  the  expiration  of  the  period  referred 
to,  viz,  October  1, 1897.  Under  this  impression  and  with  this  under- 
standing, the  parties  who  invested  in  tin-plate  plants  did  so  with  the 
fullest  confidence  in  the  enterprise,  the  enthusiasm  in  which  seemed  to 
have  no  bounds.  Within  a  period  of  two  years  from  May,  1892,  plants 
aggregating  140  hot  black  plate  mills  were  projected  and  under  way  of 
construction,  the  greater  part  of  which  were  completed  and  ready  for 
operation  in  the  fall  of  1894. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  general  situation  brought  about 
by  the  change  in  the  majority  in  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  in  1890 
and  the  election  of  Mr.  Cleveland  as  President  of  the  United  States  in 
1892  was  one  of  uncertainty  so  far  as  tariff  legislation  was  concerned, 
those  who  had  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  tin  plates  seemed  to  have 
a  general  feeling  of  confidence  that  under  the  provision  of  the  tariff 
act  of  1890  above  mentioned  there  would  be  no  interference  with  the 
duty  on  tin  plates,  and  to  this  maybe  attributed  the  great  activity  that 
marks  the  growth  of  the  tin-plate  industry  in  this  country. 

The  passage  of  the  tariff  act  of  1894  was  therefore  a  very  severe 
shock  to  the  new  industry,  particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  act 
discriminated  very  unjustly  against  the  industry  by  reducing  the  duty 
on  tin  plates,  terne  plates  and  taggers  tin  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
reductions  adopted  on  other  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel.  The  duty 
on  tin  plates  was  made  actually  less  than  the  duty  on  black  plates, 
which  of  itself  is  a  manifest  incongruity  and  can  not  be  accounted  for 
on  the  basis  of  intelligence  or  common  sense.  It  was  very  much  feared 
at  the  time  that  such  a  radical  reduction  in  the  duty  as  that  provided  for 
in  the  act  of  1894,  viz,  from  2£  cents  to  1£  cents  per  pound,  would  prove 
disastrous  to  the  new  industry,  and  for  a  period  of  about  six  months 
its  destiny  seemed  to  be  in  the  balance.  To  meet  foreign  competition, 
which  now  seemed  to  have  taken  on  new  life  and  become  more  pressing, 
the  Welsh  makers  reducing  prices  to  a  lower  level  than  ever  before 
and  making  heavy  shipments  of  tin  plates  to  our  market,  the  situation 
became  alarming,  and  cheaper  cost  of  making  tin  plates  became  impera- 
tive. This  necessitated  adjustments  of  wages  on  a  lower  basis  and  the 
introduction  of  every  possible  economy.  The  attempt  to  reduce  wages 
met  with  strong  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  workmen,  particularly 
those  associated  with  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron  and  Steel 
Workers.  Long  and  protracted  strikes  ensued,  but  after  a  stoppage  of 
the  works  for  about  four  months  the  workmen  accepted  reductions  j 
ranging  from  15  to  25  per  cent  of  their  previous  wages.  During  the 
progress  of  these  strikes  and  stoppage  of  the  works  the  price  of  steel 
billets  and  bars  decreased  in  price  from  $19  per  ton  to  $14.50  per  ton 
for  billets,  and  bars  from  $20.75  to  $16.25  per  ton.  With  the  reduced 
wages  to  labor  and  the  unexpected  and  unprecedented  low  price  of 
steel  that  had  come  about,  the  tin-plate  manufacturers  were  able  to 
start  up  their  works.    This  was  in  February,  1895.    In  the  month  of 
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April  of  the  same  year  the  price  of  steel  advanced  very  materially  and 
kept  on  advancing  until  in  the  month  of  July  the  price  of  steel  billets 
had  reached  $24  per  ton. 

The  situation  again  became  very  alarming  to  the  tin-plate  manufac- 
turers, but  fortunately  they  had  bought  heavy  supplies  of  billets  before 
the  advance  had  set  in,  and  before  these  stocks  were  exhausted  the 
price  of  steel  billets  became  reduced  to  $16  per  ton. 

The  price  of  steel  fixed  by  the  makers  in  the  spring  of  1896  again 
threatened  the  existence  of  tin-plate  manufacturing,  and  if  it  had  not 
been  for  an  unexpected  advance  iu  the  price  of  foreign  plates,  because 
of  improved  conditions  and  higher  cost  of  material  in  Europe,  manu- 
facturers in  this  country  could  not  have  continued  in  operation,  except 
to  supply  the  limited  demand  of  the  middle  West,  where  differentials 
in  freight  operate  in  their  favor  and  against  imported  plates,  while  east 
of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  where  consumption  is  over  one-half  the 
total  of  the  whole  country,  this  condition  is  reversed,  and  freight  rates 
from  Welsh  mills  are  less  than  from  the  central  districts  in  this  country. 

There  are  yet  many  markets  in  this  country  that  we  can  not  reach  in 
competition  with  the  imported  plates  on  account  of  the  high  cost  of 
freight  from  American  mills  as  compared  with  cheap  ocean  freight  from 
Wales.  This  is  notably  the  case  with  the  Pacific  Slope,*  which  is  a  most 
important  and  growing  market.  The  lowest  freight  of  American  mills 
to  the  Pacific  Coast — and  it  must  be  conceded  it  is  not  any  too  remun- 
erative to  the  carriers — is  65  cents  per  box  IC  plates  14  by  20,  against 
18  cents  by  vessel  from  Liverpool  and  Swansea. 

When  prosperous  times  return — and  this  we  are  all  hopefully  looking 
for — no  important  consuming  point  iu  the  United  States  can  be  reached 
with  any  profit  to  the  manufacturers  under  the  existing  duty  on  tin 
plates;  even  under  ordinary  conditions  the  present  rate  is  inadequate. 
We  have  given  this  subject  the  best  attention  at  our  command,  and 
after  mature  deliberation  have  concluded  to  petition  Congress  through 
you  and  your  Committee  to  raise  the  duty  on  tin  plates  from  1£  cents  to 
1 J  cents  per  pound.  We  also  desire  to  say  that  the  present  duty  on 
sheet  iron  or  sheet  steel  which  has  been  pickled  or  cleaned  by  acid  or 
by  any  other  material  or  process,  and  which  is  cold  rolled,  is  insufficient 
to  meet  even  ordinary  contingencies,  and  we  ask  that  the  rate  of  one- 
eighth  of  1  cent  per  pound  more  duty  than  the  corresponding  duties  of 
common  or  black  sheet  or  taggers  iron  or  steel,  now  provided  for  in 
paragraph  120  of  the  act  of  1894,  be  increased  to  one-fourth  of  1  cent 
per  pound. 

As  a  rule  tin-plate  manufacturers  are  aggregations  of  small  investors; 
small  plants  are  owned  by  as  many  as  200  stockholders;  workmen  em- 
ployed in  the  mills  are  in  a  large  number  of  cases  also  owners  to  the 
extent  of  their  savings.  There  has  been  no  better  demonstration  of 
the  ability  of  the  American  workmen  to  master  a  new  trade  and  of 
American  managers  to  compete  with  the  knowledge  that  came  with 
many  years  of  experience  to  Welsh  makers  than  that  found  in  the  tin- 
plate  industry.  It  also  demonstrates  the  utility  of  a  protective  tariff 
in  giving  consumers  the  benefit  of  lower  prices,  and  so  far  as  we  have 
been  able  to  discover  we  do  not  know  of  an  instance  in  which  the  oppor- 
tunity to  establish  an  industry  by  reason  of  a  protective  tariff  has  so 
quickly  resulted  in  lower  cost  to  consumers  than  has  been  afforded  by 
tin-plate  manufacturers  in  the  United  States.  This  is  illustrated  by 
the  trend  of  prices  on  tin  plates  during  the  last  six  years.  Prior  to  the 
passage  of  the  act  of  1890  the  lowest  wholesale  price  at  which  IO  Bes- 
emer  coke  tin  plates  sold  at  New  York  was  $4.25  per  box.    For  the 
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eighteen  months  before  July  1, 1891,  the  date  on  winch  the  tin-plate 
duty  under  the  law  of  1890  went  into  effect,  the  prices  at  New  York 
were  as  follows: 


Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

1800. 
January........ 

$4.75 
4.00 
4.50  ' 
4.45  , 
4.45 
4.45 
4.50 
4.05 
6.20 
6.50 
5.45 

December. 

January.. 
February . 
March 

1890 -Continued. 

$5.46 

February 

1891. 

March.......... 

April 

May 

June 

Jalv 

5.40 
5.45 
5.:t5 

Angnst 

September 

October 

November 

April 

May 

June 

5.25 
5. 'JO 
5.85 

We  have  at  present  in  the  United  States  35  distinctive  tin-plate 
works — rolling  mills  for  producing  black  plates.  Of  these  31  have 
excellently  equipped  tinning  establishments,  while  4  produce  black 
plates  only.  In  addition  to  these  there  are  some  30  dipping  plants  in 
this  country,  several  of  which  have  done  but  little  work  during  the 
last  year,  an<I  quite  a  number  have  suspended  operations.  Of  the  roll- 
ing mills  for  making  black  plates  3  are  idle,  the  business  having  been 
unremunerative  and  consequently  operations  suspended. 

The  amount  of  capital  invested  in  tin-plate  works  is  approximately 
$8,500,000,  and  the  number  of  hands  directly  employed  a  little  over 
12,000. 

We  desire  also  in  this  connection  to  call  your  attention  to  the  produc- 
tion of  black  taggers  iron  in  this  country.  This  is  a  product  of  the  black- 
plate  mill,  and  is  now  imported  under  paragraph  118  of  the  tariff  act 
of  1894.  This  paragraph  classifies  all  sheets  thinner  than  No.  25  in  the 
same  class.  Taggers  iron  usually  runs  from  32  gauge  to  as  light  as  40 
gauge,  and  we  find  that  the  present  duty  is  not  sufficient  to  enable  the 
American  manufacturers  to  meet  foreign  competition.  The  output  of 
a  mill  is  much  smaller  on  the  lighter  gauges  than  on  the  heavier,  and 
consequently  the  wages  paid  labor  are  much  higher.  We  therefore 
ask  that  a  duty  of  1|  cents  per  pound  be  provided  for  black  taggers 
iron  lighter  than  No.  32  gauge. 

We  would  also  ask  your  favorable  consideration  to  the  law  relating  to 
drawbacks.  About  25  per  cent  of  the  tin  plates  consumed  in  this 
country  is  affected  by  this  law,  and  consequently  the  tin-plate  manufac- 
turers of  the  United  States  are  unable  to  enter  into  any  competition 
with  the  Welsh  manufacturers  to  the  extent  of  the  quantity  of  tin 
plate  affected  by  drawback.  The  gentlemen  of  your  committee  no 
doubt  know  that  the  large  proportion  of  the  tin  plate  upon  which  the 
duty  is  refunded  is  used  by  the  large  exporters  of  oil  and  canned  meats, 
and  the  tin-plate  manufacturers  would  not  urge  as  strongly  as  we  do 
tbe  alteration  of  the  drawback  clause,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  tin  plates, 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  since  the  foundation  of  the  tin-plate  indus- 
try in  this  country  tin  plates  have  been  sold  at  prices  varying  from  50 
cents  to  $1.75  per  bo!x  lower  than  at  any  time  prior  to  the  making  of 
tin  plates  in  the  United  States  under  the  act  of  1890.  So  that  practi- 
cally the  firms  who  take  advantage  of  the  drawback  clause  would,  in 
onr  judgment,  be  in  no  way  discriminated  against,  as  they  would,  on 
account  of  the  lower  prices  established  by  American  tin-plate  produc- 
tion, be  in  a  better  position  than  they  were  when  tin  plate  sold  from 
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$5  to  $6  per  box,  and  upon  which  they  had  refunded  99  per  cent  of 
duty  paid. 

The  importance  of  this  matter  will  no  doubt  suggest  itself  to  you 
when  we  say  that  the  re-exports  of  tin  plates  in  1896  were  approxi- 
mately 1,500,000  boxes.  This  quantity,  if  manufactured  m  the  United 
States,  would  have  afforded  steady  employment  to  4,000  persons  in 
tin-plate  work,  and  required  the  investment  of  $2,500,000  capital. 
We  submit  herewith  a  statement,  furnished  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, of  amount  of  drawback,  by  customs  districts,  paid  by  the  United 
States  on  export  articles  manufactured  from  imported  materials  during 
the  year  ending  June  30, 1893.  This  is  the  last  statement  we  have 
been  able  to  procure,  as  the  items  for  the  last  three  years  have  not 
been  tabulated.  We  believe,  however,  that  the  corresponding  amounts 
would  be  practically  as  shown  in  the  statement  submitted.  We  desire 
to  call  your  attention  to  the  item  of  tin  plates,  which  is  nearly  80  per 
cent  of  the  whole  amount  subject  to  drawbacks. 

W.  C.  Obonemeyeb, 
W.  T.  Graham, 
C.  M.  Stuart, 
John  Jarrett, 
Committee  representing  the  Tin  Plate  Manufacturers  of  the  United  States. 

drawbacks. 

Amount  of  drawback,  by  customs  districts,  paid  by  the  United  States  on  exported  articles 
manufactured  from  imported  materials  during  the  year  ending  June  SO,  1893* 


Article. 


Alax  metal 

Alcohol 

Almonds,  shelled 

Ammonia,  sal 

Ammonia,  sulphate  of 

Antimony 

Antimony  and  bismuth 

Barley 

Bottlea 

Bra*s . 

Butter 

Castor  beans 

Caustic  soda 

Cartrid  gee 

Cement 

Clothing,  oiled 

Cod-liver  oil,  hyposulphate  of  lime 

and  soda 

Copper  ore : 

Copper  and  copper  ore 

Corks 

Earthenware 

Gelatin 

Glass,  window 

Glass,  plate 

Glycerin,  crude 

Glycerin,  refined 

Goatskins 

Haircloth 

Hemp,  jute,  sisal  grass,  and  burlaps: 

Hemp 

Jute 

Sisal  grass 

BurlapH 

Hops 

Iron  and  steel : 

Iron 


Paid. 


$89.70 

3,877.82 

148.62 

24.65 

705. 61 

1.18 

7, 205. 82 

9, 256. 19 

62, 092. 55 

4.46 

544.21 

2,866.42 

13,092.39 

28.63 

99.50 

1,478.95 

2.081.07 

123.75 

20, 871. 35 

3,672.67 

31.05 

17.42 

1,071.65 

927.82 

1, 396. 82 

18,069.44 

1,819.90 

138. 60 

4,337.06 
63,015.55 
8,827.22 
197,877.81 
4, 363. 74 

33,  886. 83 


Article. 


Iron  and  steel— Continued. 

Iron  ore 

Iron,  scrap 

Iron,  sheet 

Iron  wire 

Iron,  taggers 

Iron  ana  steel 

Steel 

Steel  tires 

Lead 

Linseed  oil 

,  Linen  thread  ancLgilling... 

Licorice 

I  Lumber 

MoIashos 

!  Nickel 

Orange  mineral 

Paper 

Percussion  caps 

Porcelain 

Potash  and  mercury 

Rattan,  split 

Rice 

Rice,  nncleaned 

Rice  paper 

Salt 

Saltpeter 

Silk 

Soda  ash 

Solder 

Spelter 

Sugar 

Tin 

Tinfoil 

Wool....- 


Grand  total 3,300,977.17 


Paid. 


$5, 305. 86 

4, 075. 36 

3, 522. 60 

4,739.50 

3, 052. 06 

154, 082. 50 

28,648.62 

11,639.38 

15, 740. 62 

178.08 

700.75 

12, 558. 10 

9,208.33 

711.95 

75.83 

83.28 

190.91 

23.76 

143.21 

258.36 

606.67 

758.60 

5,939.72 

2,665.00 

361.19 

118.80 

176.77 

767.42 

135.52 

221.99 

4,062.95 

!,  650, 792. 55 

88.86 

4,745.24 
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Amount  of  drawback,  by  customs  districts,  paid  by  the  United  States,  etc. — Continued. 

8UMMABY. 


District. 


Paid. 


District. 


Paid. 


Arizona 

Baltimore,  Md 

Bangor,  Me 

Boston  and  Charlestown,  Mass 

Brunswick,  Ga 

Cbamplain.X.Y 

Charleston.  8.C 

Chicago,  Dl 

Corpus  ChrisU.Tex 

Delaware 

Detroit,  Mich 

Duluth,  Minn 

Fairfield,  Conn 

6alTeston,Tex 

Hartford,  Conn 

Huron,  Mich 

Kansas  City,  Hans 

Michigan,  Mich 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Mobile,  Ala 

Newark.  N.J 

New  Bedford,  Mass 

New  Haven,  Conn 

Newport  News,  Va 

New  Orleans,  £a 

New  York,  N.Y 

Niagara,  N.Y 

Norfolk,  Va 


828.85 

83,245.43 

301.18 

83, 120. 02 

435.80 

482.91 

85.34 

108,708.91 

22.18 

327.00 

482.97 

3,981.57 

483.51 

1,030.15 

689.58 

68.89 

824.08 

2.98 

14,832.00 

24.85 

43.58 

94.32 

950.36 

19,431.08 

7, 385. 68 

8, 292, 772. 92 

3,599.16 

11,065.97 


North  and  Sooth  Dakota 

Oregon,  Oreg 

Oswegatchie,  N.  Y 

Paso  del  Norte,  Tex  .... 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Pittsburg.  Pa 

Portland,  Me 

Providence.  K.I 

Puget  Sound,  Wash 

St.Xouis.Mo 

Saluria,  Tex 

Savannah,  Ga 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

Superior,  Mioh 

Vermont 

Willamette,  Oreg 

Total,  1893 

1892 

1891 

1890 

1889 

1888 

1887 

1886 

1885 

1884 


8412.71 

18,709.72 

811.91 

116.79 

468,746.34 

333.58 

595.44 

2,524.31 

2,693.78 

31,008.57 

456.54 

1,837.49 

187,459.54 

3,990.25 

1,308.49 

847.22 


3,890,977.17 
3,410,736.88 
4,911,189.54 
2,771,224.98 
2,906,473.94 
2,889,366.60 
7,286,831.88 
7,544,254.40 
8,524,934.61 
3,162,221.27 


TUN. 


Distriot. 

Paid. 

Distriot 

Paid. 

Baltimore,  Md - 

$18,750.99 

18,705.48 

435.80 

65.34 

167,642.02 

124.00 

824.03 

43.58 

1,890,255.03 

412.71 

18, 709. 72 

81.40 

• 
Philadelphia,  Pa 

8406,989.48 
9.78 

Boston,  Mass 

Portland,  Me  .  T . 

Brunswick, Ga * * 

Providence,  R.  I 

45.46 

Charleston.'  S.  Or  - . 

Puget  Sound,  W*#h . .  T ....... , 

2,593.78 
86.68 

Chicago,  HI 

Saluria,  Tex 

Detroit,  Mioh 

Savannah,  Ga 

1,837.49 

121,870.70 

372.23 

n"*nitn  City,  Mo 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

Newark,  N.J 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

New  York,  N.Y 

Willamette,  Oreg 

847.22 

North  and  South  Dakota 

Total 

Oregon,  Oreg 

2,650,792.66 

Paso  del  Norte,  Tex.... 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  JOHN  JARRETT,  OF  PITTSBURG,  PA. 

SATUBDAY,  January  9, 1897. 

Mr.  Jabbett  said:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
I  do  not  think  I  need  detain  the  committee  more  than  five  minutes. 
Mr.  Gronemeyer  has  made  a  very  clear  statement  of  the  facts  in  the 
case.  There  is  one  point  in  reference  to  the  last  question  about 
imported  plates  and  domestic  plates  used  for  export  purposes.  In 
importing  the  plate  they  have  to  pay  the  foreign  price,  with  the  duty, 
and  they  get  99  per  cent  with  that  duty,  when  they  can  get  the  domestic 
plate  and  export  it  without  that  difference  in  the  duty. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  most  important  points  in  this  case  is  this 

question  of  drawbacks.    The  statement  has  been  made,  and  we  have  a 

statement  of  the  Treasury  Department  which  has  been  filed,  and  it 

appears  from  that  statement  that  80  per  cent  of  the  goods  subject  to 
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this  drawback  are  tin  plates.  So  far  as  tin  plates  are  concerned,  it  is 
such  a  large  item,  and  the  beneficiaries  are  large  concerns,  and  they 
are  getting  more  than  the  benefit  had  the  tin  plates  not  been  made  in 
this  country.  Mr.  Oronemeyer  said  the  lowest  price  at  which  imported 
tin  plates  ever  sold  in  this  country  prior  to  the  act  of  1890  was  $4.25. 
He  said  for  eighteen  months  before  the  duty  went  into  effect  the  lowest 
price  was  $4.45  and  the  highest  price  $5.50.  For  ten  months  before 
that  act  went  into  effect,  or  that  clause  pertaining  to  the  tin-plate 
business,  the  lowest  price  for  imported  tin  plates  was  $5.35,  and  since 
the  act  the  price  has  gradually  decreased.  Of  course  for  a  while  it 
remained  almost  stationary,  but  went  down  to  $5.20  within  two  years, 
and  before  the  act  of  1894  the  price  of  plates  had  reduced  under  the 
operation  of  the  act  of  1894  to  as  low  as  $4.25  in  this  country. 

Mr.  McMillin.  What  is  the  commercial  price  now! 

Mr.  Jabrett.  At  the  present  time,  taking  100-pound  plates,  about 
$3.50. 

Mr.  McMillin.  Do  you  remember  that  at  the  time  the  Wilson  bill 
was  passed  it  was  said  that  under  the  small  duty  imposed  by  that  act 
the  manufacture  could  not  be  maintained  in  the  country  t 

Mr.  Jabrett.  At  that  time  it  was  true,  nor  could  it. 

Mr.  McMillin.  Do  you  remember  when  it  was  proposed  to  reduce 
the  duty,  as  it  was  reduced  in  the  Wilson  bill,  it  was  said  by  those 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  that  it  would  destroy  the  manufacture  to 
reduce  that  duty  t 

Mr.  Jarrett.  It  almost  did  destroy  it.  It  brought  about  this  con- 
tention and  resulted  in  a  reduction  of  wages  of  about  25  per  cent.  For- 
tunately, in  the  meantime,  while  these  contentions  were  going  on,  the 
price  of  steel  billets  declined  Jo  $14.50  a  ton  from  $19  per  ton,  the  price 
at  which  tjiey  formerly  wereT  That  is  what  saved  the  industry.  As 
Mr.  Oronemeyer  put  it,  Providence  seemed  to  be  upon  the  side  of  the 
tin-plate  manufacturers.  Another  little  important  circumstance  that 
took  place  was  that  there  was  a  gradual  increase  in  the  old  country. 

Mr.  McMillin.  Before  you  depart  from  that  do  you  concur  in  his 
statement  that  the  domestic  manufacturer  is  doing  the  bulk  of  the  work 
in  supplying  the  American  people  nowt 

Mr.  Jabrett.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Steele.  And  that  greatly  reduced  the  wages  f 

Mr.  Jabrett.  As  I  stated,  the  wages  of  the  workmen  were  reduced 
over  two  years  ago.  Just  after  the  passage  of  this  Wilson  act  they  had 
a  long  strike,  and  the  strike  resulted  in  the  workmen  accepting  a  reduc- 
tion in  wages.    And  the  wages  remained  reduced. 

Mr.  Steele.  Are  wages  very  low  in  that  industry! 

Mr.  Jabrett.  Lower  than  they  ought  to  be  in  some  directions — a 
long  way. 

Mr.  Payne.  So  the  reduction  of  the  duty  practically  came  out  of  the 
workingmant 

Mr.  Jabrett.  Undoubtedly.  You  can  see  that.  I  want  to  make 
the  broad  statement,  although  it  is  hardly  germane  to  this  question, 
perhaps,  that  the  reduction  of  duties  has  always  operated  in  that 
way. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  understood  you  to  say  a  while  ago  that  one  of  the 
principal  reasons  that  enables  you  to  continue  manufacture  was  the 
cheapening  of  the  billets. 

Mr.  Jabrett.  I  said  that  it  was  very  fortunate  at  that  time  that  the 
price  of  billets  went  down.    Mr.  Oronemeyer  made  his  statements  very 
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clear  that  the  tin-plate  manufacturers  bought  at  this  low  price  of  bil- 
lets, and  afterwards  the  price  of  billets  went  up  and  then  they  began 
to  shake  in  their  boots  again.  They  got  very  much  excited,  but  they 
had  bought  sufficiently  to  tide  over  that,  and  the  price  came  down  again 
to  f  16,  and  I  presume  that  95  per  cent  of  the  tin  plates  manufactured 
in  this  country  in  the  last  two  and  one-half  years  have  been  made  from 
these  low-price  billets. 

Mr.  Steele.  Do  you  hope  to  get  billets  at  $14,501 

Mr.  Jabbbtt.  We  do  not,  by  any  means;  and,  besides,  do  not  forget 
this  fact,  gentlemen,  that  the  price  of  plates  has  been  high  in  England, 
that  she  has  had  a  period  of  prosperity  for  the  last  eighteen  months,  • 
and  the  price  of  iron  and  steel  product  in  our  production  is  high  over 
there  at  the  present  time.  Tin  plates  have  been  invoiced  in  this  country 
as  low  as  8s.  8d.,  but  they  are  10s.  4d.  and  10s.  6d.  today.  Take  off  that 
and  we  are  left  in  the  lurch.  In  other  words,  it  is  possible  the  price 
will  be  as  low  over  there  as  it  has  been. 

Mr.  McMillik.  Suppose  you  provide  against  the  emergency  of  high 
billets,  and  the  high  billets  do  not  come;  then  you  get  an  increase  duty 
and  an  increase  wall  against  importation,  and  the  danger  you  apprehend 
is  not  here. 

Mr.  Steele.  What  is  the  present  price  of  billets  f 

Mr.  Jabbett.  Seventeen  dollars  a  ton  in  Pittsburg,  and  in  some  case* 
less  $han  that.    That  is  for  immediate  delivery,  of  course. 


STATEMENT  OF  ME,  B.  TTHES  SMITH,  REPBESEFTIKU  THE 
CASHED  GOODS  EXCHANGE  OF  BALTIMORE. 

Saturday,  January  9, 1897. 

Mr.  Smith  said:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
my  associate  on  the  committee  who  is  with  me  here  is  Mr.  John  Black, 
also  of  Baltimore.  I  have  reduced  our  views  to  writing.  Something 
in  it,  however,  may  suggest  some  questions  which  I  shall  be  glad  to 
answer  if  possible  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  do  so.  I  will  first  read  my 
paper  and  then  answer  any  questions  that  may  be  put. 

Mr.  Steele.  Are  you  a  manufacturer  or  workman! 

Mr.  Smith.  I  am  a  manufacturer  of  tin  cans  and  canned  goods.  I 
represent  the  Canned  Goods  Exchange  of  Baltimore  and  am  one  of  its 
committee. 

Mr.  Smith  read  the  following  paper: 

The  Canned  Goods  Exchange  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  respectfully  pro- 
tests against  any  increase  of  the  tariff  on  tin  plates  for  the  following 
reasons: 

(1)  An  increase  of  tariff  would  result  in  a  further  decrease  of  revenue 
from  this  source. 

(2)  The  domestic  manufacturers  are  amply  protected  by  the  existing 
tariff. 

(3)  An  increase  would  simply  produce  a  condition  which  would  enable 
the  domestic  manufacturers  to  make  exorbitant  profits. 

Our  first  reason  needs  no  argument  The  Treasury  reports  of  the 
last  few  years  show  that  the  increased  tariff  has  resulted  in  decreased 
revenue. 

We  present  a  few  facts  in  support  of  our  second  proposition.  The 
cost  of  raw  materials,  chiefly  steel  bars  and  pig  tin,  is  substantially 
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the  same  in  this  country  as  in  Wales,  so  that,  so  far  as  his  raw  material 
is  concerned,  the  domestic  manufacturer  is  practically  on  even  terms 
with  his  Welsh  competitor.  Labor  and  salaries  are  higher  in  this 
country,  and  we  indorse  the  policy  of  protecting  the  domestic  manu- 
facturer to  the  extent  of  enabling  him  to  pay  the  higher  labor  and  sal- 
aries. Of  these  two,  labor  is  by  far  the  more  important  in  relation  to 
total  cost. 

In  producing  tin  plates,  from  the  steel  bar  to  the  finished  plate,  boxed 
and  ready  for  delivery,  the  cost  of  labor  in  Wales  for  jpany  years  has 
been  and  is  now  about  one-half  centper  pound.  It  has  fluctuated  slightly, 
but  one-half  cent  per  pound  is  about  the  average. 

Some  domestic  manufacturers  have  claimed  that  their  labor  is  100 
per  cent  higher  than  the  Welsh;  others  do  not  claim  more  than  50  per 
cent  difference.  We  ask  your  committee's  careful  attention  to  repre- 
sentations which  may  be  made  along  this  line. 

It  is  probably  true  that  in  the  cases  of  a  few  of  the  highly  skilled 
operatives  the  wages  paid  may  be  more  than  double  those  paid  in 
Wales;  but  on  the  other  hand,  the  great  majority  of  the  employees 
receive  less  than  double.  From  thoroughly  well  informed  and  reliable 
sources  we  gather  that  the  average  wages  paid  is  less  than  double  the 
foreign.  Conceding  them  to  be  100  per  cent  higher,  this  would  be  the 
measure  of  protection  necessary  to  put  the  domestic  manufacturer  on 
a  labor  equality  with  the  foreign.  The  total  foreign  labor  being  one- 
half  cent  per  pound,  then  a  tariff  of  one-half  cent  per  pound  would 
accomplish  this  result 

The  present  tariff  is  1}  cents  per  pound.  Deducting  from  this  the 
one-half  cent  per  pound  necessary  to  offset  his  difference  in  labor,  leaves 
him  seven-tenths  cent  per  pound,  together  with  ocean  freights,  etc.,  to 
offset  differences  in  salaries,  etc.  Surely  this  is  liberal  enough  pro- 
tection for  reasonable  people. 

The  best  proof  we  can  offer,  perhaps,  that  the  existing  tariff  affords 
ample  protection  is  the  fact  that  for  more  than  a  year  the  domestic 
manufacturers  have  been  selling  tin  plates  at  from  15  to  30  cents  per 
100  pounds  less  than  foreign  plates  could  be  bought  for  at  seaboard, 
duty  paid,  and  at  greater  differences  at  inland  points,  and  that  they 
are  now  offering  to  contract  six  months  ahead  at  prices  from  15  to  25 
cents  per  100  pounds  less  than  foreign  contracts  can  be  made  at  for 
delivery  at  seaboard,  duty  paid. 

Under  these  circumstances,  upon  what  grounds  can  the  tariff  be 
increased  f  The  only  answer  to  tins  is,  that  it  would  produce  a  condi- 
tion under  which  the  domestic  manufacturers'  association  could  safely 
increase  prices  largely,  thus  securing,  by  means  of  Government  help, 
exorbitant  profits. 

We  claim  that  this  would  be  injurious  and  manifestly  unfair  to  those 
many  industries  in  which  tin  plate  itself  is  a  raw  material,  of  which  the 
canned-goods  business  is  one  of  the  most  important. 

John  Black, 
B.  Totes  Smith, 
Committee  of  Canned- Goods  Exchange  of  Baltimore,  Md. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  are  a  manufac- 
turer? 

Mr.  Smith.  Manufacturer  of  cans,  and  also  a  packer  of  goods  and  a 
manufacturer  of  cans  for  use  in  canning  goods. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  In  Baltimore  t 
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Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Do  you  know  how  many  tin-plate  factories  there  are 
in  Baltimore  now! 

Mr.  Smith.  There  are  three,  I  think. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  How  many  of  them  are  running  under  the  present 
duty! 

Mr.  Smith.  None,  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  At  what  time  were  they  instituted  and  built  apt 

Mr.  Smith.  One  was  started  as  a  dippery,  importing  black  plates 
from  Wales.  Subsequently  they  reorganized  and  are  now  buying  their 
own  bars,  or  rather  were  buying  their  own  bars. 

Mr.  Dalzeij,.  When  was  that! 

Mr.  Smith.  About  two  years  ago.  They  then  began  to  roll  their 
sheets  and  make  their  own  plates.    They  stopped  about  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  They  stopped  since  the  Wilson  bill  was  passed,  did 
you  sayf 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  think  the  stoppage  was  due— perhaps  I 
had  better  not  say  anything  on  that  point,  Mr.  Black.  I  think  I  am 
safe  in  saying  that  the  stoppage  was  not  due  to  the  lowering  of  the 
duty. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Did  you  have  some  rolling  mills  in  Baltimore  making 
a  black  plate  f 

Mr.  Smith.  Not  for  tin  plates,  except  this  mill,  which  made  its  own 
sheet  from  the  bars  bought  in  Pittsburg  and  other  bar  markets. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  think  you  said  that  that  mill  made  its  tin  plate  from 
foreign  sheets. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  said  it  started  originally  as  a  dippery,  and  imported  its 
plates  from  Wales.  Subsequently  it  organized  itself  into  a  regular  tin- 
plate  manufactory  and  then  began  to  roll  its  own  sheets  from  bars 
bought  chiefly  in  the  Pittsburg  market.  One  of  the  other  mills  that 
was  contemplated  has  never  started  at  all,  owing  to  the  lack  of  capital, 
as  I  have  been  told. 

Mr.  Payne.  When  did  that  organize! 

Mr.  Smith.  ^  can  not  say  it  has  been  organized  at  all.  It  is  a  branch 
of  an  old-established  steel  works  in  Baltimore. 

Mr.  Payne.  When  did  they  first  make  the  attempt  on  tin  plates  f 

Mr.  Smith.  This  dippery  that  I  speak  off 

Mr.  Payne.  No;  the  rolling  mill — the  one  that  did  not  go  on  because 
of  lack  of  capital. 

Mr.  Smith.  That  has  not  made  any  effort. 

Mr.  Payne.  It  is  a  recent-  thing— the  tin-plate  enterprise  is  a  recent 
thing  with  themf 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes;  they  have  not  made  any  plates  at  all  with  that. 

Mr.  Steele.  Suppose  it  was  possible  to  manufacture  all  the  tin  plates 
necessary  for  use  in  this  country;  do  you  think  it  would  be  necessary 
to  amend  the  law  on  tin-plate  importations  t 

Mr.  Smith.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  wise,  because  of  the  manufacturers 
who  use  tin  plates  who  get  the  benefit  of  the  drawback.  If  the  benefit 
of  the  drawback  was  taken  away  I  think  we  would  lose  that  business 
in  a  large  measure. 

Mr.  Turner.  Is  not  that  growing  very  largely! 

Mr.  Smith.  I  can  not  say  very  largely,  but  it  is  growing.  We  use 
the  cans  to  can  salmon,  lobsters,  and  meats,  etc. 

Mr.  Turner.  Do  fruits  go  abroad  in  that  shape  f 

Mr.  Smith.  Some;  yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Turner.  What  kind  of  goods  do  yon  pack  and  export  t 

Mr.  Smith.  Personally,  nothing  except  empty  cans  for  packing  goods 
in  tbe  West  Indies. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  How  long  have  yon  been  engaged  in  making  tin 
canst 

Mr.  Smith.  On  my  own  account  since  1872. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  How  does  tlie  price  of  your  raw  material  from  which 
you  make  your  cans — that  you  pay  now  under  the  operation  of  the 
Wilson  law — compare  with  the  price  you  paid  before  the  Wilson  law 
was  enacted  Y 

Mr.  Smith.  The  prices  at  the  present  time  are  lower,  but  you  have 
to  understand  a  good  deal  about  that  before  you  get  the  true  gist  of  it. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  simply  wanted  to  know  if  it  has  been  lower  since 
the  repeal  of  the  McKinley  law. 

Mr.  Smith.  The  price  would  not  be  so  much  lower  as  one  would  be 
led  to  suppose  when  he  simply  considered  the  price  of  a  box  of  tin 
plates  then  and  now.    The  tin  is  now  much  poorer  in  quality. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Did  you  make  the  statement  that  you  are  selling 
cheaper  than  abroad  t 

Mr.  Smith.  I  said  we  can  buy  American  plates  from  15  to  25  cents  per 
100  pounds  less  than  we  can  buy  the  foreign  plate  of  similar  weight, 
duty  paid,  delivered  at  seaboard;  and  we  can  contract  now  at  from  15 
to  25  cents  a  hundred  pounds  less  than  we  can  make  foreign  contract 
for  a  similar  article. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Are  these  tin-plate  factories  making  such  contracts  f 
Are  they  running  at  a  loss! 

Mr.  Smith.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Payne.  Do  they  make  those  contracts  for  all  you  can  use  at  your 
factory! 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes;  I  can  make  a  contract  for  all  I  can  use,  and  more 
too 

Mr.  Payne.  The  fact  that  you  export  a  large  portion  of  your  tin 
plates  and  then  send  your  goods  abroad  and  get  the  rebate 

Mr.  Smith.  My  export  trade  is  a  very  small  proportion  of  my  busi- 
ness. I  export  some  cans  to  the  West  Indies,  and  that  is  about  all  of 
my  foreign  trade. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  buy  the  foreign  plates  for  that  and  get  the  rebate  f 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  These  domestic  tin-plate  men  are  trying  to  get  your 
entire  trade,  and  have  made  these  prices  in  order  to  do  it  t 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  MoMillin.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  can  you  can  and  export  in  the 
domestic  tin  in  competition  with  the  tin  that  is  produced  free  in  other 
countries  t 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir;  I  could  not  in  such  lines  as  I  am  in* 

Mr.  McMillin.  You  would  either  have  to  avail  yourself  of  the  rebate 
clause  or  give  up  your  foreign  market — and  that  is  on  account  of  the 
rate  imposed  on  tin  here! 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Steele  (to  Mr.  McMillin).  He  manufactures  goods  out  of  tin 
plates,  and  the  question  is  whether  he  will  take  the  tin  plate  made  here 
or  the  foreign  plate  that  is  offered. 

Mr.  Smith.  But  Mr.  McMillin  was  asking  about  exporting  for  the 
benefit  of  the  drawback— that  is,  we  can  buy  the  American  less  than 
the  foreign;  yet  when  we  buy  the  foreign 
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Mr.  Steele.  I  understand;  but  do  you  buy  the  plate  that  sells  for 
20  cents  lower,  or  the  foreign  plate  t 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  that  nine-tenths  of  all  the  plate  used  last  year 
was  American  plate. 


BEAS0B8   FOB   RETAINING   THE  PRESENT  DRAWBACK  OB  TIB 

PLATE. 

Committee  on  Wats  and  Means: 

Referring  to  views  recently  presented  to  the  committee  advocating 
the  abolition  of  drawback  on  imported  tin  when  exported  in  the  form 
of  packages  containing  American  products,  it  is  manifest  that  only  by 
means  of  the  drawback  is  any  American  maker  of  tin  cans  enabled  to 
compete  with  his  foreign  competitor  in  foreign  markets. 

The  effect,  therefore,  of  abolishing  the  drawback  would  be  to  drive 
the  tin-can  industry  out  of  our  country  and  give  it  to  other  nations. 

Take  the  great  petroleum  industry  as  an  example.  The  Russian 
exporter  of  petroleum  in  cans  is  able  to-day  to  compete  with  Ameri- 
cans in  all  the  great  markets  of  the  East,  and  the  margin  of  profit  to 
the  American  manufacturers,  after  the  drawback  has  been  paid,  is  very 
small  indeed. 

Abolishing  the  drawback  would  not  have  the  effeot  of  compelling 
the  American  exporter  to  use  American  tin.  as  Mr.  Cronemeyer  evi- 
dently assumes,  but  it  would  force  him  to  eitner  abandon  that  part  of 
his  trade  whicn  requires  tin  cans  for  successful  competition  in  the 
countries  where  bad  roads  and  poor  facilities  for  internal  transporta- 
tion demand  small  and  air-tight  packages  like  a  can,  as  in  China, 
Japan,  India,  West  Indies,  Australia,  etc.,  or  to  go  there  and  establish 
tin-can  factories,  transporting  his  oil  to  those  countries  in  bulk-ships 
(which  is  already  being  done  bv  the  Russians);  and  the  Americans 
would  be  driven  to  do  the  same  if  the  drawback  on  tin  plate  should  be 
discontinued. 

Thus  America  would  certainly  lose  an  important  industry  giving 
employment  to  many  thousands  of  men,  and  the  tin-plate  makers  in 
this  country  would  reap  no  benefit. 

At  present  over  40,000.000  tin  cans  are  made  Jn  the  United  States 
annually,  in  which  400,000,000  gallons  of  petroleum  are  exported  to 
China,  Japan,  India,  Java,  Australia,  and  South  America. 

It  is  the  drawback  alone  which  enables  Americans  to  maintain  this 
trade.  The  Russians  meet  us  in  all  these  markets,  and  a  small  fraction 
of  a  cent  per  gallon  will  turn  the  trade  to  them.  The  American  tin- 
plate  manufacturer  can  not  supply  the  tin  for  this  trade  until  he  is  able 
m  some  way  to  overcome  the  difficulties  in  wages  paid  to  labor.  The 
Russian  oil  producers  can  now  buy  in  England  all  the  tin  plate  they 
require  at  10s.  9d.,  or,  say,  $2.70  per  box  of  110  pounds.  American  tin 
plate  of  same  size  and  equal  quality  readily  sells  at  $3.50  to  $3.60  per 
box.  Should  the  drawback  be  abolished,  one  of  three  courses  would 
become  a  necessity — 

(1)  The  large  American  users  of  tin  for  export  would  move  their  can- 
making  machinery  to  other  countries;  or, 

(2)  They  would  be  forced  to  manufacture  their  own  tin  plate  in  order 
to  reduce  the  cost  to  the  lowest  possible  limit;  or, 

(3)  They  would  be  compelled  by  the  Russian  competition  to  abandon 
all  their  trade  requiring  tin  cans. 
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This  would  take  away  annually  a  market  now  enjoyed  for  over 
400,000,000  gallons  of  petroleum,  also  the  closing  of  factories  which 
now  produce  40,000,000  cans  per  year,  the  closing  of  box  factories  which 
now  turn  out  over  20,000,000  boxes  a  year,  using  nearly  120,000,000  feet 
of  lumber,  and  over  640,000,000  of  American-made  nails. 

This  result  would  not  only  seriously  affect  all  producers  of  petroleum 
in  this  country,  but  would  deprive  our  railroads  of  the  transportation 
of  the  120,000,000  feet  of  lumber,  and  take  away  the  employment  of 
thousands  of  men  now  profitably  engaged  in  making  the  40,000,000  cans, 
the  20,000,000  boxes,  and  the  640,000,000  nails. 
No  American  industry  would  be  benefited. 

Paul  Baboook, 
Representing  The  Standard  Oil  Company,  The  Devoe 
Oil  Works,  of  New  York;  The  Atlantic  Refining 
Company,  of  Philadelphia;  The  Kings  County 
Works,  Brooklyn,  M".  Y.:  The  Pratt  Works,  Brook- 
lyn, M.  Y. 

W0BKMEH  ASK  FOB  KOBE  DUTY. 

Pittsbubg,  PA.,  January  7, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  are  aware  that  the  new  tariff  schedule  is  now  being  considered 
by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  as  additional  duty  on  tin  plate 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  help  the  industry  in  the  United  States,  we  ask 
careful  consideration  of  this  request  for  an  increased  duty. 

The  present  duty  of  1.2  cents  per  pound  is  not  sufficient,  and  for  the 
proper  protection  of  the  industry  against  Welsh  competition,  and  in 
order  that  the  workmen  may  get  a  fair  living  wage,  the  schedule  should, 
in  our  opinion,  be  advanced  seven-tenths  of  a  cent  per  pound. 

Representing  the  voice  of  the  workmen  engaged  in  the  tin  plate 
industry  in  the  United  States,  we  ask  favorable  action  to  the  above 
request. 

M.  M.  Garland, 
President  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron  and  Steel  Workers. 


IRON  A3TD  STEEL  SHEETS. 

(Paragraphs  118  et  seq.) 
STATEMENT  OF  MB.  J.  O.  BATTELLE,  OP  PIQUA,  OHIO. 

Saturday,  January  9\  1897. 
Mr.  Battelle  said :  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
am  here  with  some  few  other  gentlemen  to  represent  the  iron  and  steel 
sheet  industry  of  the  large  States.  1  am  president  of  the  Piqua  Boiling 
Mill  Company  of  Piqua,  Ohio,  and  treasurer  of  the  Midland  Steel  Com- 
pany of  Muncie,  Ind.  For  a  short  time  back  I  have  been,  with  some 
other  friends,  corresponding  and  meeting  personally  the  manufacturers 
of  iron  and  steel  sheets  throughout  the  United  States,  with  the  excep- 
tion possibly  of  a  few  in  the  extreme  East,  in  order  to  consult  with 
them  in  regard  to  their  views  as  to  the  tariff  subject. 
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I  find  that  the  manufacturers  of  the  higher-finished  iron  and  steel 
sheet,  more  particularly  those  which  compete  with  the  Russian  sheet 
iron  and  similar  grades  of  highly  finished — either  hot  or  cold  finished — 
iron  and  steel  sheets,  are  not  satisfied  altogether  with  the  present  tariff; 
but  as  to  that  they  will  probably  present  a  written  communication  on 
their  own  behalf.  The  grade  of  sheets  which  are  sometimes  called  tag- 
gers iron  or  taggers  sheets  we  think,  with  scarcely  any  exception,  are 
at  present  rate  of  duty  too  low  in  the  tariff  law  of  1894.  But  that  item 
has  also  been  quite  thoroughly  covered  by  Mr.  Gronemeyer  in  his 
address.  The  manufacturers  of  iron  and  steel  sheets  thoroughly  indorse 
his  views  on  that  point. 

Mr.  MoMillin.  That  is  what  is  embraced  in  paragraph  118,  "  sheets 
of  iron  or  steel,  common  or  black,  including  all  iron  and  steel  commer- 
cially known  as  common  or  black  taggers  iron  or  steel,  and  skelp  iron 
crstee!^ 

Mr.  Battelle.  That  is  it. 

Mr.  MoMillin.  I  see  that  the  values  of  importations  of  that  under 
the  McKinley  law,  which  imposed  a  duty  of  1.4  cents,  was  only  $4,661, 
and  under  the  reduced  duty  of  the  Wilson  bill,  which  duty  was  1.1 
cents  per  pound,  the  imports  amounted  to  $1,902.  How  do  you  account 
for  the  decrease  of  importations  if  the  reduction  in  the  rate  of  duty 
has  been  destructive  to  youf 

Mr.  Battelle.  Really,  I  had  expected  to  leave  that  matter  where 
the  other  committee  had  left  it,  so  far  as  the  accounting  for  that  part. 
I  only  know  in  a  general  way  that  the  manufacturers  in  our  line  do  not 
consider  the  duty  sufficient. 

Mr.  MoMillin.  Don't  you  think  if  you  were  to  increase  it  when  there 
has  only  been  that  small  importation  you  would  make  it  prohibitory  f 

Mr.  Battelle.  Practically. 

Mr.  MoMillin.  And  your  purpose  is  to  make  it  prohibitory! 

Mr.  Battelle.  Practically. 

Mr.  Tawney.  You  say  that  under  the  McKinley  Act 

Mr.  Battelle.  It  was  higher  under  the  McKinley  Act. 

Mr.  Tawney.  And  the  importation  was  larger  f 

Mr.  Battelle.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tawney.  It  was  not  prohibitory  then  f 

Mr.  Battelle.  No,  sir.  1  think  it  is  fair  to  assume,  without  specify- 
ing, that  all  gentlemen  of  the  committee  recognize  the  fact  that  the  tariff 
variously  affects  these  different  manufactories  owing  to  the  different 
conditions  in  this  country  and  countries  that  we  are  protected  from. 
The  item  of  taggers  iron,  however,  I  may  explain,  is  not  a  large  item  in 
any  event;  it  is  very  small  as  compared  with  the  aggregate  of  tin  plate 
or  even  of  black  plate  for  tinning,  and  the  added  tariff  is  only  asked 
for  32  and  lighter,  which  would  cover  only  a  portion  of  the  taggers 
iron. 

Mr.  MoMillin.  What  was  the  other  section  that  you  suggested — or 
the  other  bracket  f  Was  it  "  sheets  of  iron  or  steel  known  as  common 
or  black  taggers  iron  or  steel  and  skelp  iron  or  steel  valued  at  3  cents 
per  pound  or  lessf 

Mr.  Battelle.  I  will  give  that  information  in  a  minute.  Further 
than  that,  the  manufacturers  that  I  represent  cover  the  line  of  iron  and 
steel  sheets  which  includes  the  largest  volume  of  such  articles  manu- 
factured in  the  United  States.  The  investment  in  the  industry  is 
between  114,000,000  and  $15,000,000,  and  there  are  from  13,000  to 
14,000  skilled  mechanics  employed  in  the  industry*    The  volume  of  the 
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business  is  larger  than  that  part  you  have  just  considered — that  of  the 
tin  plate^  and  is  such  as  would  be  familiarly  instanced  by  sheets  for 
galvanizing,  and  sheets  for  corrugating,  and  for  roofing,  and  also  by 
the  immortal  stovepipe,  with  which  you  are  familiar. 

Mr.  MoMillin.  Gould  you  give  us  any  idea  of  the  domestic  produc- 
tion of  all  that  section  covers  Y  You  say  that  the  capital  employed 
amounts  to  about  (12,000,000.  About  what  is  their  output  of  that 
class  of  goods f 

Mr.  Battelle.  There  would  be Do  you  know,  Mr.  Jarrettf 

Mr.  Jaerett.  About  320,000  tons. 

Mr.  MoMillin.  Worth  about  how  muchf 

Mr.  Jarrett.  From  $17,000,000  to  $18,000,000. 

Mr.  MoMillin.  And  I  see  that  the  total  importations,  as  I  add  it  up 
without  the  use  of  a  pencil,  are  less  than  half  a  million  dollars. 

Mr.  Battelle.  That  is  about  correct. 

Mr.  MoMillin.  It  is  only  about  a  third  of  a  million.  There  are 
about  $17,000,000  or  $18,000,000  produced  here. 

Mr.  Battelle.  I  simply  wish  to  add  that  having  consulted  the 
manufacturers  of  this  line  of  goods  very  thoroughly,  I  am  able  to  rep- 
resent their  almost  unanimous  opinion  that  they  are  satisfied,  with  the 
exception  that  I  have  given,  with  the  tariff  of  1894. 


BUSSIA.  SHEET  IRON. 

(Paragraph  120.) 

MEMORIAL  SUBMITTED  BT  THE  W.  D.  WOOD  00.,  OP  PENNSYL- 
VANIA, AMD  OTHERS. 

MoKeespobt,  PA,,  January  7, 1897. 
Committee  on  Wats  and  Means: 

The  sheet  iron  usually  known  in  commerce  as  Russia  sheet  iron  is  of 
very  fine  finish,  a  large  amount  of  labor  being  bestowed  upon  it,  and 
also  upon  our  American  manufacture  competing  with  it,  and  the  labor  of 
Russia  being  the  cheapest  in  the  working  of  iron  in  the  world. 

For  a  series  of  years  the  duty  was  3  cents  per  pound;  under  the 
McKinley  bill  2£  cents  per  pound;  present  law,  If  cents. 

The  American  manufacture  has  successfully  competed  with  this  foreign 
article,  and  has  afforded  to  the  American  consumer  a  decreasing  cost, 
invariably  forcing  importers  to  reduce  price,  when  in  former  years, 
without  domestic  competition,  they  arbitrarily  exacted  large  profits  of 
the  buyers. 

In  the  tariff  of  1894  the  reduction  of  duty  on  above  manufacture  was 
30  per  cent  from  the  rate  on  the  McKinley  Act. 

By  the  imports  of  above  (United  States  statistics)  it  is  shown  that 
the  present  duty  has  afforded  for  the  last  two  years  but  an  ad  valorem 
equivalent  of  protection  of  about  only  28  per  cent,  when  other  sheet 
irons  and  steels  are  receiving  from  57  to  69  per  cent. 

We,  as  manufacturers,  must  represent  that  the  labor  cost  of  the 
American  competing  article  is  more  than  double  that  of  any  sheet  iron 
or  steel  manufactured,  requiring  also  an  unusually  large  outlay  in 
complicated  machinery  and  furnaces,  and  capital;  and  further,  being 
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required  to  be  made  of  high-priced  charcoal  irons,  and  not  from  the 
cruder  forms  of  cheap  steel. 

Imports  have  been  reduced  for  several  years,  yet  those  of  1896  were 
double  those  of  1895,  exhibiting  the  possibility  of  enlarged  receipts  in 
the  future,  and  a  consequent  loss  to  American  labor. 

We  have  the  honor  to  request  that  the  duty  as  per  paragraph  120  be 
graded  so  as  to  be  more  on  a  parity  with  the  protection  on  other  sheet 
iron  or  steel,  and  even  at  about  what  is  afforded  by  the  basket  clause — 
35  per  cent;  and  on  such  unit  of  value  as  the  last  imports  exhibit  this 
would  warrant  2.13  cents  per  pound,  whereas  we  will  limit  our  request 
and  requirement  to  2  cents  per  pound  (specific). 

We  indorse  the  required  rates  on  other  sheets,  and  on  tin  and  terne 
plates,  as  submitted  by  the  other  manufacturers. 
W.  Dewees  Wood  Co., 

McKeesport  and  Pittsburg,  Pa., 
Alan  Wood  Co., 

Gonshohocken  and  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
Wellsville  Plate  and  Sheet  Iron  Co., 

Wellsville,  uhio.9 
Per  Ohas.  L.  Gilpin. 
(Manufacturers  of  every  grade  and  finish  of  sheet  iron  and  steeL) 
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(Paragraph  122.) 

PROTEST  OF  VARIOUS  FIRMS  AGAINST  ANY  INCREASE  OP  DUTY. 

Brooklyn,  January  7, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  are  to  a  considerable  extent  users  and  consumers  of  high-grade 
crucible  cast  steel  for  tool  use  in  our  shops.  For  some  purposes  we 
consider  it  to  our  advantage  to  use  imported  steel,  and  beg  your  con- 
sideration of  the  fact  that  the  duty  on  this  class  of  steel  is  already  at 
a  very  high  figure,  averaging  over  $40  per  ton.  In  our  opinion  an 
increase  is  unnecessary  for  the  protection  of  the  domestic  article,  which 
now  sells  at  very  much  below  the  price  of  imported  steel,  and  we  believe 
that  an  increase  would  tend  to  check  importations  and  thus  defeat  the 
object  of  the  proposed  new  tariff  bill,  which  is,  we  understand,  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  more  revenue,  rather  than  the  protection  of 
domestic  articles  already  sufficiently  protected. 

We  beg  to  call  your  particular  attention  to  paragraph  114  of  law  of 
1894,  which  by  interpretation  of  the  Board  of  Appraisers  includes  all 
high-grade  sheet  steel  10  gauge  and  thicker  used  for  tools  and  segment 
saws,  although  such  was  not  the  intention  nor  spirit  of  the  framers. 
We  would  respectfully  suggest  that  the  words  "crucible  steel  and"  be 
inserted  after  the  word  "  except,"  which  would  more  clearly  define  the 
intent  of  this  paragraph.  We  wish  also  to  call  your  attention  to  para- 
graph 124  in  the  same  law,  and  suggest  that  the  words  "  sheet  steel  in 
strips"  be  stricken  out,  as  this  clause  has  had  the  effect  of  entirely 
checking  importations  of  many  kinds  of  sheet  steel  other  than  the  kind 
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intended  to  be  reached  by  this  clause,  wherely  all,  or  nearly  all,  revenue 
from  this  class  of  steel  has  been  stopped. 

The  favor  of  your  consideration  of  the  above  suggestions  is  respect- 
fully asked  for. 

Mubcott  &  Campbell. 

Requests  of  a  similar  purport  were  received  from  the  following:  The 
Cincinnati  Milling  Machine  Company:  Star  Electric  Company.  Bing- 
hamton,  N.  Y.;  Southern  Saw  Works,  Atlanta,  Ga.;  Jonathan  T. 
Turner's  Sons,  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y.;  B.  Andrews  &  Sons,  Williamsport, 
Pa.;  Nichols  Bros.,  Greenfield,  Mass.;  B. H. Brown  &  Co.,New  Haven, 
Conn. ;  Truss  and  Cable  Fence  Company,  HorneUsville,N.  Y. ;  The  L.  S. 
Starrett  Company.  Athol, Mass.;  A.  Hankey  &  Co.,  Rochdale,  Mass.; 
James  A.  Coe  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.;  Fowle  Bros.  &  Clemen,  woburn, 
Mass.;  C.  E.  Jennings  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  The  Kidder  Press 
Manufacturing  Company,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Morse  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Trumansburg,  N.  Y.:  Ithaca  Drop  Forge  Company.  Ithaca,  N.Y.j 
Taylor,  Stiles  &  Co.,  Riegelsville,  N.  J.;  S.  Sternau  &  Co.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.;  The  Standard  Tool  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Henry  Perkins, 
Bridgewater,  Mass.;  Central  Cycle  Manufacturing  Company,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.;  Lidgerwood  Manufacturing  Company.  New  York,  N.  Y.; 
Wm.  Schimper  &  Co.,  Hoboken,  N.  J.;  F.  Wesel  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, New  York,  N.  x.;  Sebastian  Wagon  Company,  New  York,  N.Y.; 
Buck  Bros.,  Millbury,  Mass. ;  The  Jas.  Cunningham,  Son  &  Co.,  Boch- 
ester^N.  Y.;  The  T.  &  B.  Tool  Company,  Danbury,  Conn.;  Columbus 
Bolt  Works,  Columbus,  Ohio;  Michigan  Iron  and  Wire  Works,  Detroit, 
Mich. :  The  Ash  ton  Valve  Company,  Boston,  Mass. ;  William  McNiece  & 
Son,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  F.  E.  Reed  Company,  Worcester,  Mass.:  The 
Dangler  Stove  and  Manufacturing  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Coates 
Clipper  Manufacturing  Company,  Worcester,  Mass. :  White  &  Middle- 
ton  Gas  Engine  Company,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Gillis  «  Geoghegan,  JTew 
York,  N.  Y. ;  The  Gillette  Clipping  Machine  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y.  j 
Jarecki  Manufacturing  Company,  Erie,  Pa. ;  American  Shear  Company, 
Hotchkissville,  Conn.;  The  Peerless  Manufacturing  Company,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio;  D.  Bousseau,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Lindner  &  Bemig  Manu- 
facturing Company,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Patterson,  Gottfried  &  Hunter, 
New  York,  N.  Y.;  Hoffman  Bicycle  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  The 
Council  Tool  Company,  Councils  Station,  N.  C;  J.  J.  Wilson,  Dunn, 
N.  O.;  W.  F.  Ford  Surgical  Instrument  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Highlandville,  Mass.,  December  30, 1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

It  has  just  been  brought  to  our  attention  that  your  committee  are 
contemplating  an  increase  in  duty  on  Jessop's  tool  steel,  which  we  use 
to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  manufacture  of  parts  for  our  bicycles, 
and  we  wish  to  enter  our  protest  against  any  increase  in  the  duty  on 
that  article,  as  we  consider  that  the  present  duty  is  quite  as  high  as  it 
should  be. 

We  believe  that  the  contemplated  increase  in  the  duty  is  intended  for 
the  purpose  of  increasing  the  revenue,  but  we  believe  that  such  an 
action  would  tend  to  decrease  it. 
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• 

We  do  not  find  any  steel  made  in  this  country  that  is  quite  of  the 
same  quality  as  the  Jessop's  tool  steel,  and  we  do  not  feel  that  we  should 
be  put  to  additional  expense  in  obtaining  our  supply  of  imported  raw 
material  when  we  can  not  obtain  a  similar  grade  of  steel  of  domestic 
manufacture,  and  we  certainly  hope  that  your  committee  will  give  this 
matter  thorough  consideration  before  deciding  to  increase  the  present 
duty. 

%  Union  Cycle  Manufacturing  Company, 
By  U.  C.  Douglas. 


Newark,  IT.  J.,  January  S, 1897. 

Dear  Sir:  The  old  tariff  rates  of  duty  on  tool  steel  were  made  when 
English  tool  steels  were  manufactured  from  Swedish  iron.  To  protect 
American  manufacturers  against  this  competition,  you  have  had  a  duty 
of  1,90  cents  per  pound  on  tool  steel  costing  from  7  to  10  cents  per  pound. 
A  great  majority  of  American  mills  have  almost  discontinued  the  use 
of  Swedish  stock,  and  we  have  had  in  the  market  American  tool  steels 
selling  at  less  than  5  cents  per  pound  and  English  tool  steels  selling  at 
from  13  to  15  cents  per  pound.  The  cheapest  quality  of  English  tool 
steel  made  from  Swedish  stock  is  about  9  cents  per  pound  at  Sheffield. 
The  nearest  approach  to  this  grade  in  American  steels  made  without 
the  use  of  Swedish  stock  is  a  steel  worth  about  9£  cents  per  pound 
delivered  at  New  York.  The  general  tendency  of  almost  all  mills  manu- 
facturing tool  steel  in  the  United  States  has  been,  during  the  last  year, 
toward  furnishing  lower  grades  of  steel  at  lower  selling  prices,  making 
price  rather  than  quality  the  governing  principle  to  secure  manufac- 
turers' orders.  There  have  been  very  few  exceptions  to  this  rule,  and 
even  the  qualities  that  are  now  produced  at  these  low  prices  are  sought 
for  by  exporters,  which  can  be  attested  by  Eastern  manufacturers,  some 
of  whom  are  continually  patrolling  the  62  exporting  agents'  offices 
located  in  New  York  City.  A  healthy  export  trade  has  been  secured. 
We  need,  however,  in  our  market  better  grades  of  American  tool  steel. 
This  fact  has  been  so  impressed  upon  English  manufacturers  that  at 
least  one  large  concern,  representing  English  capitalists,  will  be  put  in 
operation  in  a  few  months  at  Pittsburg,  where  1,000  tons  of  Norway 
bars  have  already  been  ordered  to  be  shipped. 

The  present  tariff  rate  of  1.90  cents  per  pound  gives  a  protection  to 
American  manufactures  of  at  least  1.40  cents  per  pound  beyond  the 
cost  of  American  tool  steel  manufactured  from  Swedish  'stock.  A 
reduction  of  the  duty  from  1.90  cents  to  If  cents  per  pound,  I  would 
respectfully  state,  would,  in  the  opinion  of  many  of  the  merchants, 
cause  a  temporary  increase  in  revenues  and  give  an  incentive  to  the 
American  manufacturers  of  tool  steel  to  show  their  ability  to  produce 
a  quality  of  steel  fully  equal  to  the  English  standard.  Our  machine 
shops  demand  a  quality  of  steel  fully  equal  to  the  English  standard. 
I  have  full  confidence  in  the  ability  of  American  manufacturers  to  pro- 
duce the  best  qualities  of  tool  steels  made  from  Swedish-iron  stock,  and 
believe  that  the  temporary  reduction  in  duties,  as  above  suggested, 
will  turn  their  attention  toward  this  grade  of  steel  and  give  our  Ameri- 
can jobbers  opportunity  to  more  fully  represent  American  products. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

James  A.  Cob. 
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STATEMENTS  SUBMITTED  FAVORING  AH  INCREASE  OF  DUTY. 

Few  York,  M".  Y.,  January  7, 1897. 
Committee  on  Wats  and  Means: 

We  are  to  a  considerable  extent  users  and  consumers  of  high-grade 
crucible  cast  steel  for  tool  use  in  our  shops.  For  some  purposes  we 
consider  it  to  our  advantage  to  use  imported  steel,  and  are  perfectly 
willing  to  pay  any  increased  price  made  necessary  by  a  higher  rate  of 
duty,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  Jessop's  steel  is  cheaper  than  high-grade 
steel.  We  are  "consumers,"  but  we  want  more  "consumers"  for  our 
products  and  hope  to  get  them  by  putting  more  Americans  to  work. 
,  Wheeling  Hinge  Co., 


J.  0.  Brady,  Secretary. 


Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  are  to  a  moderate  extent  users  and  consumers  of  high-grade  cru- 
cible cast  steel  for  tool  use  in  our  shops.  For  some  purposes,  we  con- 
sider it  to  our  advantage  to  use  imported  steel,  and  beg  your  consid- 
eration of  the  fact  that  the  duty  on  this  class  of  steel  is  already  at  a 
very  high  figure,  averaging  over  $40  per  ton.  In  our  opinion  an 
increase  is  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  domestic  article,  which 
now  sells  at  very  much  below  the  price  of  imported  steel,  and  we  believe 
that  an  increase  would  not  tend  to  check  importations  and  thus  defeat 
the  object  of  the  proposed  new  tariff  bill,  which  is,  we  understand,  for 
the  purpose  of  producing  more  revenue  and  the  protection  of  domestic 
articles. 

The  Watson-Stillman  Co. 


WERE  RODS  AND  WIRE. 

(Paragraphs  123  and  124.) 

STATEMENT   SUBMITTED  BT  THE  WASHBURN   &  MOEN  MANU- 
FACTURING COMPAVY,  OF  WORCESTER,  MASS. 

Worcester,  Mass.,  January  6, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  desire  to  present  to  your  committee  some  facte  and  suggestions 
in  regard  to  the  wire-rod  and  wire  section  of  the  proposed  tariff.  We 
recognize  the  desirability  of  making  as  few  changes  as  possible.  Never- 
theless, the  altered  conditions  which  obtain  at  different  times  make  it 
necessary  for  the  proper  protection  of  American  manufacturers  to  intro- 
duce some  changes. 

We  present  what  we  most  seriously  recommend  as  the  schedule  for 
wire-rod  and  wire  duties,  and  beg  that  you  will  give  serious  considera- 
tion to  our  suggestions,  for  we  know  that  they  embody  that  which  is 
right  both  for  the  manufacturer  and  the  consumer. 

The  law  of  1883  and  subsequent  tariff  laws  made  sweeping  reductions 
on  wire  rods,  which  resulted  in  a  great  loss  to  manufacturers  of  iron 
and  steel  rods,  but  to  those  changes  the  manufacturers  have  adapted 
themselves  as  far  as  they  could. 
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Since  1883,  and  more  particularly  since  the  times  of  depression  begin- 
ning with  1893,  the  users  of  iron  and  steel  rods  for  screws  and  rivets 
have  almost  entirely  abandoned  the  use  of  imported  Swedish  and  other 
rods,  for  which  a  low  duty  was  provided  in  the  tariffs  of  1883, 1890,  and 
1894,  and  are  using  almost  exclusively  cheaper  materials  made  from 
domestic  steel,  so  that  it  is  no  longer  necessary,  while  makiug  provision 
that  their  raw  materials  may  be  imported  at  a  very  low  rate  (always  too 
low  since  1883),  to  include  in  the  same  specifications  the  vast  quantity 
of  very  high-priced  rods  which,  since  1883,  have  begun  to  be  imported, 
and  still  continue  to  be  imported,  at  an  unwarrantedly  low  rate  of  duty. 

Our  business  and  the  business  of  other  American  manufacturers  of 
steel  and  steel- wire  rods  is  being  seriously  damaged  by  the  continuance 
of  a  low  rate,  intended  for  other  articles,  but  which,  for  lack  of  proper 
provisions,  applies  to  almost  every  class  of  rod  now  imported. 

Some  importers  and  some  large  manufacturers  of  wire  continue  to 
import  rods,  although  it  is  perfectly  possible  for  them  to  obtain  domes- 
tic rods  of  equal  or  superior  quality  to  the  foreign,  and  at  no  higher 
prices.  This  we  think  will  sufficiently  explain  our  reasons  for  asking 
for  a  readjustment  of  the  duties  on  wire  rods  according  to  their  quality 
and  value. 

In  the  wire  schedule  only  slight  changes  have  been  made,  by  making 
provision  for  certain  classes  of  flat  steel,  made  either  from  wire  or  slit 
from  sheets  or  long  flat  strips,  which  are  now  admitted  at  far  below 
their  proper  rate  of  duty. 

We  have  endeavored  to  so  word  that  portion  of  the  wire  clause  which 
covers  flat  cold-rolled  steel  as  to  make  the  duties  of  the  appraisers  and 
other  custom-house  officers  more  easy  of  performance  and  more  accu- 
rate. The  uncertain  wording  of  previous  tariff  clauses  covering  flat 
steel  has  been  prolific,  during  the  last  ten  years,  of  more  litigation  and 
consequent  cost  to  the  Government  than  almost  any  other  single  clause 
in  the  tariff  acts. 

There  are  prominent  wire  manufacturers  who  do  not  make  this  class 
of  goods,  now  assuming  large  proportions,  and  as  we  can  not  have 
opportunity  to  present  our  views  in  person,  we  most  earnestly  request 
that  you  will  give  our  written  communication  all  the  weight  that  a  per- 
sonal argument  would  have. 

The  present  law  provides  that  iron  and  steel  wire  rods  for  various 
purposes,  naming  particularly  wire  rods  for  the  manufacture  of  rivets, 
screws,  fence  wire,  and  nails,  shall  pay  a  duty  of  four-tenths  of  1  cent 
per  pound  ($8.96  a  ton)  when  the  rods  are  valued  at  4  cents  a  pound 
($89.60  a  ton)  or  less. 

The  duly  provided  for  similar  wire  rods  in  the  tariff  law  of  1890  was 
six-tenths  of  a  cent  a  pound,  or  $13.44  a  ton.  In  the  law  of  1883  the 
duty  on  wire  rods  was  six-tenths  of  a  cent  a  pound,  and  in  the  law  of 
1879  the  duty  was  either  2J  cents  a  pound  ($50.40  a  ton)  when  the  value 
of  the  rods  was  7  tents  a  pound  or  less  or  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

It  was  the  evident  intent  of  the  law  of  1883,  in  response  to  the  very 
proper  demand  of  the  States  engaged  principally  in  agriculture,  that 
the  steel  wire  rods  from  which  plain  fencing  and  barbed  wire  fencing 
were  made  should  pay  a  very  moderate  rate  of  duty.  That  rate  was 
fixed  by  the  law  of  1883  at  six-tenths  of  a  cent  a  pound,  a  reduction 
from  the  tariff  act  of  1879  of  1.65  cents  per  pound,  or  $36.96  per  ton, 
except  where  rods  were  imported  under  the  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
The  act  of  1894  still  further  reduced  the  duty  on  steel  fence- wire  rods 
from  six- tenths  to  the  present  rate  of  tour-tenths  of  a  cent  a  pound,  a 
reduction  of  $4,48, 
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FENCE  WISE  BODS. 

Fence  wire  rods  are  made  exclusively  from  Bessemer  steel.  They 
have  been  made  from  that  metal  for  over  twenty  years.  Bessemer  is  at 
once  the  cheapest  and  most  suitable  material.  The  market  price  of 
Bessemer  fence  wire  rods  to-day  is  not  over  £5  10s.  per  ton,  or,  say,  not 
to  exceed  $27  a  ton  free  on  board  at  European  ports.  The  highest  price 
for  foreign  Bessemer  fence  rods  during  the  last  ten  years  has  been  $46 
a  ton  delivered  at  New  York,  Baltimore,  or  Boston,  and  for  nearly  the 
whole  of  that  period  the  price  has  been  less  than  $30  a  ton  free  on' 
board  at  European  ports.    The  domestic  price  is  even  lower. 

Therefore,  the  present  rate  of  four-tenths  of  a  cent  a  pound  is  an 
entirely  adequate  protection,  and  if  the  maximum  price  on  which  the 
duty  on  fence  wire  rods  is  levied  was  fixed  at  2  cents  a  pound,  or  $44.80 
a  ton,  it  would  sufficiently  guard  against  any  undue  increase  in  the 
price  of  fence  wire  made  from  these  rods,  even  if  the  domestic  price 
should  be  increased  to  that  figure,  which  is  most  highly  improbable. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  galvanized  barbed  wire  made  from  Bessemer 
rods,  being  drawn,  galvanized,  and  barbed,  has  sold  in  the  open  market 
for  several  years  at  about  2  cents  a  pound.  No  lowering  of  the  duty 
on  fence  wire  rods  would  accomplish  a  further  reduction  in  the  price 
of  barbed  wire,  which  has  been  so  thoroughly  effected  by  domestic 
competition. 

SCREW  AND  EIVET  BODS. 

In  the  same  year  (1883)  the  duty  on  fence  wire  rods  was  reduced  to 
$13.44  a  ton  (six-tenths  of  a  cent  a  pound),  the  duty  on  wire  rods  suit- 
able for  making  rivets  and  screws  was  lowered  from  $22  a  ton  to  $13.44 
a  ton,  and  later,  by  the  law  of  1894,  to  $8.96  a  ton. 

When  the  tariff  act  of  1890  and  previous  tariff  acts  were  passed,  the 
wire  rods  imported  for  the  manufacture  of  screws  and  rivets  were  prin- 
cipally charcoal  iron,  charcoal  Bessemer  steel,  and  occasionally  char- 
coal open-hearth  (or  Martin-Siemens)  rods.  The  value  of  these  rods 
ranges  from  a  minimum  of  about  £8 10s.  free  on  board  at  European  ports 
to  upward  of  £16  per  ton,  or,  say,  from  $41  to  nearly  $90  a  ton. 

Few  if  any  rods  are  now  imported  or  have  been  imported  in  any  con- 
siderable quantities  for  several  years  for  the  manufacture  of  either 
fence  wire,  screws,  or  rivets,  and  the  place  of  the  imported  rods  formerly 
used  for  these  purposes  has  been  supplied  by  steel  rods  of  domestic 
make,  which  sell  at  the  present  time  at  from  $22  to  $35  a  ton. 

The  makers  of  iron  and  steel  screws,  while  they  are  paying,  in  case 
they  import  screw  rods  as  their  raw  material,  only  four-tenths  of  a  cent 
a  pound,  or  $8.98  a  ton,  have  a  minimum  protection  on  manufactured 
screws  of  3  cents  per  pound,  which  is  7J  times  the  duty  levied  on  the 
wire  rods,  and  a  maximum  protection  of  10  cents  a  pound,  or  25  times 
the  duty  levied  on  the  wire  rods  from  which,  if  imported,  they  are  made. 
Substantially  the  same  condition  exists  in  regard  to  rivets,  which  are 
protected  in  the  present  law  by  a  duty  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Owing  to  the  phraseology  of  the  wire-rod  clause  in  all  the  tariff  acts 
since  1883,  all  kinds  of  iron  and  steel- wire  rods,  and  not  alone  those 
intended  for  screws,  rivets,  and  fence  wire,  pay  a  minimum  rate  of  four- 
tenths  of  a  cent  a  pound,  or  $8.96  a  ton,  if  they  are  valued  at  4  cents  a 
pound  or  less.  Since  the  law  of  1883  was  passed  there  has  been  a  very 
large  importation,  which  now  continues,  of  high-quality  steel  rods 
(Bessemer,  open  hearth,  and  crucible)  not  intended  for  either  screws, 
rivets,  nails,  or  fence  wire— rodswhich,  previous  to  1883,  paid  a  \luty  of 
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$40  or  $50  a  ton,  or  at  least  30  per  cent  ad  valorem,  with  a  result  that 
all  iron  and  steel  rods,  valued  even  as  high  as  $89.60  a  ton,  pay  no  more 
duty  than  the  very  cheapest  imported  Bessemer  rod.  This  is  wrong, 
and  a  manifestly  unjust  discrimination  against  the  manufacturers  in 
the  United  States  of  rods  which  are  valued  at  between  $45  and  $90 
a  ton. 

There  are  many  steel  and  rod  manufacturers  in  the  United  States 
who  can  make  and  who  do  make  rods  fully  equal  to  the  foreign  rods  of 
the  qualities  represented  by  the  values  just  given — between  $45  and  $90 
a  ton.  We  believe  it  to  be  true  that  the  number  of  works  in  this 
country  which  are  capable  of  making  such  rods  is  greater  than  the 
number  of  users  of  those  rods,  and  it  is  almost  equally  certain  that 
the  price  to  the  consumers  not  only  would  not  be  increased  if  a  suit- 
able duty  were  levied  on  the  higher-cost  rods,  but,  following  all  the 
analogy  of  the  past,  the  prices  would  decrease  through  domestic  com- 
petition below  the  prices  at  which  they  are  now  imported,  just  as  they 
have  fallen  on  the  cheaper  Bessemer  rods  to  a  point  below  the  import 
value,  without  any  duty  added. 

It  is  probable  that  any  suggestion  of  changing  the  duties  on  wire 
rods  would  be  met  with  opposition  from  wire  makers  who  import  for- 
eign rods.  ^Nevertheless,  we  submit  that  the  righting  of  an  injustice, 
even  if  it  should  result  in  a  slight  increase  in  the  duty  on  certain 
articles,  is  to  be  preferred  to  an  unjust  discrimination  against  American 
manfacturers  who  have  already  suffered  for  more  than  a  dozen  years  by 
unequal  foreign  competition. 

The  reduction  of  the  duty  on  charcoal-iron  rods  by  the  tariff  of  1883 
and  the  placing  of  charcoal-iron  and  charcoal-steel  and  crucible-steel 
rods  worth  over  $50  a  ton,  and  from  that  up  to  $90  a  ton,  on  the  same 
basis  as  the  commonest  and  cheapest  Bessemer  steel  rods,  caused  the 
loss  of  many  thousands  of  dollars  in  plant  to  American  manufacturers, 
and  has  resulted  in  throwing  many  hundreds  of  men  out  of  employ- 
ment.   The  plants  still  exist,  but  the  workmen  are  not  employed. 

We  do  not  ask  for  a  high  duty  on  any  of  the  rods  subject  to  importa- 
tion. We  do  ask  that  proper  consideration  be  given  to  the  relative 
values  of  the  rods  imported,  and  that  the  duties  levied  be  in  conformity 
to  those  values.  And  we  earnestly  recommend,  in  view  of  the  facts 
given,  that  in  any  new  tariff  act  to  be  formulated  in  the  place  of  the 
present  schedule  (art.  123,  customs  law  of  1894)  the  wire-rod  clause 
should  read: 

Wire  rods. — Rivet,  screw,  fence,  and  all  other  iron  or  steel  wire  rods,  whether 
round,  oval,  flat,  or  square,  or  in  other  shape,  and  nail  rods,  in  coils  or  otherwise, 
valued  at  two  cents  or  less  per  pound,  four-tenths  of  one  cent  per  pound;  valued  at 
over  two  cents  and  not  above  three  cents  per  potfnd,  six-tenths  of  one  cent  per 
pound;  valued  at  over  three  cents  per  pound,  eight-tenths  of  one  cent  per  pound. 

This  would  be  a  duty  on  the  highest  priced  rods,  valued  at,  say,  4  cents 
a  pound,  of  only  20  per  cent,  which  is  a  less  proportionate  duty  than  is 
now  levied  on  common  Bessemer  rods,  and  which  pay  33  per  cent,  as 
named. 

RATES  RECOMMENDED. 

Wire  rods. — Rivet,  screw,  fence,  and  other  iron  or  steel  wire  rods,  whether  round, 
oval,  flat,  or  square,  or  in  any  other  shape,  and  nail  rods,  in  coils  or  otherwise, 
valued  at  two  cents  or  less  per  pound,  four-tenths  of  one  cent  per  pound ;  valued  at 
over  two  cents  a  pound  and  not  above  three  cents  a  pound,  six-tenths  of  one  cent 
per  pound ;  valued  at  over  three  cents  a  pound,  eight-tenths  of  one  cent  per  pound ; 

Provided,  That  all  round  iron  or  steel  rods  smaller  than  number  six  wire  gauge 
shall  be  classed  and  dutiable  as  wire; 

Provided  further,  That  all  iron  or  steel  wire  rods  which  have  been  tempered  or 
treated  in  any  manner  or  partly  manufactured  shall  be  olassed  and  dutiable  as  wire. 

TH 23 
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Wire. — Round  iron  or  steel  wire,  all  sizes,  not  smaller  than  number  thirteen  wire 
gauge,  one  and  one-fourth  cents  per  pound;  smaller  than  number  thirteen  wire 
gauge,  and  not  smaller  than  number  sixteen  wire  gauge,  one  and  one-half  cents  per 
pound;  smaller  than  number  sixteen  wire  gauge,  two  cents  per  pound; 

And  provided,  That  .iron  or  Bteel  wire  having  a  tensile  strength  per  square  inch  of 
sixty  tons  and  not  over  ninety  tons  per  square  inch,  shall  pay  an  additional  duty  of 
one  cent  per  pound ;  that  iron  and  steel  wire  having  a  tensile  strength  per  square 
inch  of  ninety  tons  or  more,  shall  pay  an  additional  duty  of  two  cents  per  pound ; 

And  provided  further,  That  all  other  iron  or  steel  wire  and  all  rolled  steel  or  wire 
or  strip  steel,  in  the  coil,  commonly  known  as  crinoline  wire,  corset  wire,  corset  bone 
wire,  corset  back  wire,  drill  rods,  needle  wire,  piano  wire,  clock  and  watch  wires, 
hat  wire,  and  all  Bteel  wires,  whether  polished  or  unpolished,  tempered  or  untem- 
pered,  in  coils  or  straightened  and  out  to  length,  drawn  cold  through  dies  or  roiled, 
and  flat  steel  wire,  or  sheet  steel  in  Btrips,  and  all  cold-rolled  steel  in  the  coil,  of 
whatever  width,  thinner  than  number  sixteen  gauge,  whether  tempered  or  untem- 
pered,  polished  or  unpolished,  uncovered  or  covered  with  cotton,  paper,  silk,  metal. 
or  other  material,  of  whatever  shape  or  form,  shall  pay  a  duty  of  fifty  per  cent  ad 
valorem; 

And  provided  further.  That  articles  manufactured  from  iron  or  steel  wire  shall  pay 
the  maximum  rate  of  duty  which  would  be  imposed  upon  any  wire  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  such  articles,  and  in  addition  thereto  one  cent  per  pound ; 

And  provided  further,  That  iron  or  steel  wire  cloths,  and  iron  or  Bteel  wire  nettings 
made  in  meshes  of  any  form  shall  pay  a  duty  equal  in  amount  to  that  imposed  on 
iron  or  steel  wire  used  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  or  steel  wire  oloths,  or  iron  or  steel 
wire  netting,  and  two  cents  per  pound  in  addition*  thereto ; 

.  And  provided  further,  That  there  shall  be  paid  on  iron  or  steel  wire  coated  with 
zinc  or  tin  or  any  other  metal  (except  fence  wire),  one-half  of  one  cent  per  pound  in 
addition  to  the  rate  imposed  on  the  wire  of  which  it  is  made;  on  iron-wire  rope  and 
wire  strand,  one  cent  per  pound  in  addition  to  the  rate  imposed  on  the  wire  of  which 
they  or  either  of  them  is  made;  on  Bteel- wire  rope  and  wire  strand,  two  cents  per 
pound  in  addition  to  the  rate  imposed  on  the  wire  of  which  they  or  either  of  them  is 
made. 

Washburn  &  Moen  Manufacturing  Co., 
Philip  W.  Moen,  Treasurer  and  Manager. 

SATES  RECOMMENDED  BT  IRON  AND   STEEL  WIRE  MANUFAC- 
TURERS. 

Trenton,  N.  J.,  January  7, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

The  undersigned  are  the  principal  manufacturers  of  the  higher 
grades  of  iron  and  steel  wire  and  of  the  manufactures  thereof;  in  these 
there  are  involved  many  intricate  processes,  much  manual  labor  and 
waste  of  raw  material,  for  which  we  ask  a  fair  and  equitable  protection. 
That  part  of  the  tariff  act  in  which  the  subscribers  are  interested  begins 
with  iron  and  steel  wire  rods.  The  duty  paid  upon  them  under  the  act 
of  1894  is  satisfactory.  In  addition  to  this  we  ask  that  when  these  rods 
are  tempered  or  partly  manufactured  that  they  shall  be  classed  as  wire, 
the  process  of  tempering  being  expensive  and  involviug  considerable 
waste.  The  duty  on  ordinary  grades  of  iron  and  steel  as  provided  by 
the  act  of  1894  is  satisfactory,  but  it  is  entirely  inadequate  to  protect 
American  manufacturers  of  high-class  wires;  we  therefore  ask  that  an 
additional  specific  duty,  graded  upon  tensile  strength,  be  imposed. 
The  ad  valorem  duty  provided  by  the  act  of  1894  has  been  largely 
inoperative  on  account  of  undervaluations.  These  can  be  absolutely 
stopped  in  the  case  of  wire,  by  providing  a  classification  based  upon 
simple  physical  tests.  We  ask  that  wire  which  has  a  tensile  streugth 
equal  to  60  tons  per  square  inch  shall  pay  an  additional  duty  of  1  cent 
per  pound,  and  that  wire  which  has  a  tensile  strength  of  90  tons  or 
more  per  square  inch  shall  pay  an  additional  duty  of  2  cents  per  pound. 
Wires  of  these  strengths  can  not  be  produced  from  common  metal  or 
by  the  ordinary  methods  of  wire  drawing,  and  are  necessarily  costly.    It 
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will  not  require  expert  work  to  determine  the  strength  of  wires  in  any 
given  importation;  a  laborer  of  ordinary  education  can  decide,  by  use 
of  an  inexpensive  testing  machine,  how  many  pounds  are  required  to 
break  a  sample,  and  it  is  only  the  work  of  a  few  hours  to  prepare  a 
table  covering  all  sizes  of  wire,  which  will  show  what  each  size  must 
bear  to  come  under  either  classification.  As  an  example,  No.  10  wire 
has  practically  an  area  of  one-seventieth  of  a  square  inch;  therefore,  if 
it  breaks  at  1,920  pounds,  it  is  at  the  rate  of  60  tons  per  square  inch, 
as  1,920  multiplied  by  70  equals  60  tons.  The  same  size  of  wire  break- 
ing at  2,880  pounds  would  show  a  strength  equal  to  90  tons.  It  would 
be  useless  to  attempt  undervaluations  in  the  face  of  the  above-outlined 
method  of  appraisement,  as  deception  becomes  impossible. 

One  testing  machine  in  New  York  would  answer  for  the  East,  as  only 
samples  10  inches  long  are  required,  and  they  can  be  forwarded  by 
mail  from  any  other  port  of  entry. 

For  the  higher  grades  of  wire  we  propose  figures  giving  an  ad 
valorem  rate  which  is  very  low  for  the  best  kinds  of  wire.  That  part 
of  the  schedule  including  flat  strip  wire,  watch  and  clock  wires,  cov- 
ered wire  and  strips,  pays,  under  the  act  of  1894,  40  per  cent  ad 
valorem.  That  affords  rather  inadequate  protection  for  these  wires 
and  the  manufactures  thereof  because  they  are  all  products  of  expen- 
sive labor  and  involve  a  large  rejection  and  waste.  An  ad  valorem 
duty  of  50  per  cent  is  asked  for,  being  the  same  as  was  provided  by  the 
act  of  1890.  It  is  impossible  to  provide  specific  rates  for  this  clause 
because  the  articles  comprised  in  it  are  too  numerous  and  vary  greatly 
in  value.  For  the  articles  manufactured  from  iron  and  steel  wire  a 
specific  rate  of  1  cent  additional  is  asked  because  the  rate  can  be 
made  specific,  and  we  consider  it  a  very  small  one,  and  it  is  at  present 
so  provided  in  the  act  of  1894.  The  additional  duty  of  2  cents  per 
pound  on  woven -wire  cloths  is  the  same  as  was  imposed  by  the  act  of 
1890.  It  does  not  more  than  cover  the  difference  in  labor  actually . 
expended  on  the  great  bulk  of  woven- wire  cloth  which  is  made  of  very 
small  wire  and  of  fine  meshes,  in  some  kinds  there  being  as  many  as 
100  meshes  to  the  inch.  Wire  cloth  woven  from  brass  and  copper  wire 
has  been  added,  as  it  has  heretofore  not  been  provided  for. 

No  provision  was  made  in  the  act  of  1894  for  wire  coated  with  zinc, 
tin,  or  other  metals,  and  we  respectfully  ask  for  the  same  duty  which 
was  imposed  by  the  act. of  1890.  It  is  a  just  protection  and  we  know  of 
no  reason  why  it  was  not  included  in  the  act  of  1894. 

We  herewith  submit  the  complete  schedule  for  your  consideration: 

Wire  rods, — Rivet,  screw,  fence,  and  other  iron  or  steel  wire  rods,  whether  round, 
oval,  flat,  or  square,  or  in  any  other  shape,  and  nail  rods,  in  coils  or  otherwise, 
valued  at  fonr  cents  or  less  per  pound,  four-tenths  of  one  cent  per  pound;  valued 
over  four  cents  per  pound,  three* fourths  of  one  cent  per  pound: 

Provided,  That  all  round  iron  or  steel  rods  smaller  than  number  six  wire  guage 
shall  be  classed  and  dutiable  as  wire : 

Provided  further,  That  all  iron  or  steel  wire  rods  which  have  been  tempered  or  treated 
In  any  manner  or  partly  manufactured  shall  be  classed  and  dutiable  as  wire. 

Wire. — Round  iron  or  steel  wire,  all  sizes  not  smaller  than  number  thirteen  wire 
gauge,  one  and  one-fourth  cents  per  pound;  smaller  than  number  thirteen  wire 
guage,  and  not  smaller  than  number  sixteen  wire  guage,  one  and  one-half  cents  per 
pound ;  smaller  than  number  sixteen  wire  gauge,  two  cents  per  pound :  And  provided, 
That  iron  or  steel  wire  having  a  tensile  strength  above  sixty  tons  and  not  of  more 
than  ninety  tons  per  square  inch  shall  pay  an  additional  duty  of  one  cent  per  pound ; 
that  iron  or  steel  wire  having  a  tensile  strength  of  more  than  ninety  tons  per  square 
inch  shall  pay  an  additional  duty  of  two  cents  per  pound:  And  provided  further. 
That  all  other  iron  or  steel  wire,  corset  wire,  drill  rods,  needle  wire,  clock  and 
watch  wires,  and  all  steel  wires,  whether  polished  or  unpolished,  in  coils  or  straight- 
ened and  out  to  lengths,  drawn  cold  through  dies,  and  hat  wire,  flat  steel  wire,  or 
sheet  steel  in  strips,  uncovered  or  covered  with  cotton,  silk,  or  other  material,  or 
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metal  and  all  the  foregoing  manufactures  of  iron  or  steel,  of  whatever  shape  or  form, 
valued  above  four  oents  per  pound,  shall  pay  a  duty  of  fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem: 
And  provided  further ,  That  articles  manufactured  from  iron  or  steel  wire  shall  pay 
the  maximum  rate  of  duty  which  would  be  imposed  npon  any  wire  used  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  suoh  articles  and  in  addition  thereto  one  cent  per  pound :  And  provided 
further,  That  wire  cloth  and  wire  netting  made  in  meshes  of  any  form  from  iron, 
steol,  brass,  copper,  or  any  other  metal  shall  pay  a  duty  equal  in  amount  to  that 
imposed  on  the  wire  used  in  the  manufacture  thereof  and  two  oents  per  pound  in 
addition  thereto:  And  provided  further ,  That  there  Bhall  be  paid  on  iron  or  steel  wire 
coated  with  zinc  or  tin,  or  any  other  metal  (except  fence  wire),  one-half  of  one  cent 
per  pound  in  addition  to  the  rate-imposed  on  the  wire  of  which  it  is  made. 

John  A.  Roebling's  Sons  Co.,  per  F.  W.  Boebling,  secretary, 
Trenton,  N.  J. ;  The  Hazard  Manufacturing  Co.,  Walter 
Gaston,  general  manager,  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.;  B.  H. 
Wolff  &  Co.,  per  E.  H.  Wolff,  president,  New  York; 
The  New  Jersey  Wire  Cloth  Co.,  per  Frank  D.  Briggs, 
secretary;  Clinton  Wire  Cloth  Co.,  by  Chas.  F.  Fair- 
banks, treasurer;  Edward  Harley  &  Sons;  Strawbridge 
&  Chase;  De  Witt  Wire  Cloth  Co.,  by  F.  J.  Bartlett, 
president;  A.  Leschen  &  Sons  Bope  Co.,  per  J.  H.  Jam 
way,  jr.,  St.  Louis,  Mo, 

STATEMENT  HADE  BY  MB.  B.  H.  WOLFF,  OF  HEW  YORK,  V.  Y. 

New  York,  January  7, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

1  beg  to  inclose  resolutions  passed  by  a  number  of  wire  manufactur- 
ers, located  in  various  States  of  the  Union,  authorizing  mq  to  represent 
their  interests  as  large  wire  manufacturers  before  your  honorable  com- 
mittee. Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  wages  are  much  lower  in  Europe, 
the  rolling  machinery  in  this  country  is  so  perfect  and  so  much  supe- 
rior to  the  Europeans'  machinery  for  that  purpose,  that  owing  to  this 
wire  rods  can  now  be  rolled  at  less  than  half  in  the  United  States  what 
it  would  cost  to  roll  them  in  Europe. 

These  American  rod  mills  are  almost  automatic  and  hardly  employ 
any  labor.  A  rod  mill,  giving  employment  to  25  hands  only,  can  turn 
out  enough  rods  to  keep  five  or  six  large  wire  mills  going.  Each  of  these 
wire  mills  might  employ  from  300  to  400  hands,  and  the  capital  invested 
in  the  wire  mills  would  be  very  much  larger  than  the  investment  in  the 
rod  mills.  While  400  to  500  hands  would  easily  cover  the  total  number 
of  hands  employed  in  the  rod-rolling  industry  in  the  United  States,  the 
total  number  of  hands  employed  in  the  wire  industry  would  be  nearly 
one  hundred  times  as  many. 

While,  owing  to  patented  improved  machinery,  the  wire-rod  industry 
in  the  United  States  is  practically  independent  of  the  tariff,  the  mak- 
ers of  the  finer  grades  of  finished  steel  wire  in  the  United  States  have 
a  hard  battle  to  fight,  as  they  are  constantly  being  undersold  by  wire 
manufacturers  in  Europe,  who  are  using  the  United  States  as  a  dump- 
ing ground  for  their  goods. 

The  process  of  making  wire  is  the  same  here  as  in  Europe.  It  is  the 
old  process  all  over  and  can  not  be  improved  upon.  The  fine  steel  wire 
drawer  must  be  an  experienced  and  skilled  workman,  and  earns  in  the 
United  States  at  least  three  times  the  wages  he  earns  in  Europe,  and 
can  not  do  any  more  work  than  the  European  wire  drawer.  The  fine 
steel  wire  business  is  one  of  the  most  scientific  industries  in  the  world 
and  pays  higher  wages  than  the  majority  of  manufacturing  industries, 
as  we  can  not  employ  boys  or  girls  or  women,  like  the  ootton,  woolen, 
and  silk  industries. 
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The  cost  of  labor  In  wire  rods  does  not  exceed  from  8  to  10  per  oent 
the  total  value  of  the  wire  rod. 

B.  H.  Wolff. 

MEMORIAL  OF  WIRE  MAMUFACTTJBERS. 

New  York,  January  7, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

At  a  meeting  held  on  Monday,  December  21, 1806,  at  the  Manhattan 
Hotel,  Forty-second  street  and  Madison  avenue,  New  York,  the  follow- 
ing wire  manufacturers,  who  are  large  consumers  of  wire  rods,  were 
represented,  either  in  person  or  by  letter,  and  adopted  the  following 
resolutions  to  petition  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  to  make  no 
change  either  in  the  wording  or  in  the  rate  of  duty  on  wire  rods.  The 
clause  referred  to  is  paragraph  123  of  the  metal  schedule  of  the  Wilson 
bill,  and  reads  as  follows : 

Wire  rods:  Rivet,  screw,  fence,  and  other  iron  or  steel  wire  rode,  whether  round* 
oral,  flat,  or  square,  or  in  any  other  shape,  and  nail  rods  in  coils  or  otherwise,  valued 
at  four  cents  or  less  per  potmd,  four-tenths  of  a  cent  per  pound :  valued  over  four 
cents  per  pound,  three-quarters  of  a  cent  per  pound :  Provided,  That  all  round  iron 
or  steel  rods,  smaller  than  number  six  wire  gauge,  should  be  olassed  and  dutiable 
as  wire. 

The  following  are  the  true  facts  in  the  matter:  Ninety-five  per  cent 
of  all  the  wire  rods  used  in  the  United  States  are  now  manufactured  in 
this  country  and  could  not  be  imported  even  if  the  rate  of  duty  would 
be  reduced  to  one-half  of  the  rate  of  the  present  Wilson  bill.  Only  a 
few  special  brands  are  being  imported  on  which  the  above  makers  rely 
in  order  to  continue  the  business.  Only  two  or  three  mills  in  the 
United  States  make  similar  special  qualities  for  their  own  use.  In  case 
the  duties  are  raised,  all  the  named  wire  manufacturers  and  others 
would  be  either  forced  to  discontinue  business  or  be  at  the  mercy  of  a 
few  powerful  competitors  who  roll  their  own  rods,  which  would  be 
almost  equal  to  ruin. 

Furthermore,  if  the  rate  of  duty  on  wire  rods  should  be  raised  above 
the  rate  in  the  present  tariff,  while  it  would  only  benefit  the  few  large 
corporations,  who  are  rolling  their  own  wire  rods,  it  would  cripple  or 
ruin  a  great  number  of  smaller  manufacturers  distributed  all  over  the 
United  States.  While  the  Government  is  receiving  under  the  present 
law  some  revenue  on  wire  rods,  an  advance  of  the  rate  would  make 
the  wire-rod  clause  absolutely  prohibitive,  and  would  not  yield  any 
revenue  whatsoever  to  the  Government. 

It  was  also  resolved  to  appoint  Mr.  R.  H.  Wolff,  president  of  R.  H. 
Wolff  &  Co.,  Limited,  to  represent  their  interests  before  the  honorable 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Wickwire  Bros.,  Cortland,  N.  Y. ;  The  Salem  Wire  Nail  Co., 
Salem,  Ohio;  Garden  City  Wire  and  Spring  Company, 
Chicago,  HI.:  Horace  Lamb  &  Co., Northampton,  Mass.; 
C.  C.  &  E.  P.  Townsend,  New  Brighton,  Pa.;  Philips- 
Townsend Co., North  Penn  Junction,  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
New  Haven  Wire  Manufacturing  Company,  New  Haven, 
Conn.;  Grand  Crossing  Tack  Company,  Grand  Cross- 
ing, Chicago,  111.;  Wright  &  Colton  Wire  Cloth  Com- 
pany, Worcester,  Mass.;  Laidlaw  Bale-Tie  Company, 
Joliet,  III.,  and  feansas  City,  Mo.;  J.  Wool  Griswold, 
Troy,  N.  Y.;  R.  H.  Wolff  &  Co.,  Limited,  New  York 
City,  N.  Y.;  Port  Townsend  Steel  Wire  and  Nail  Com- 
pany, Port  Townsend,  Wash. 
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•     RECLASSIFICATION  RECOMMENDED. 

Pittsburg^  Pa.,  January  8, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We,  as  manufacturers  of  drill  rods  and  high-grade  steel  wire,  come 
before  yon  to  ask  that  drill  rod  be  taken  ont  of  paragraph  124  and  be 
given  a  separate  paragraph  under  Schedule  C.  We  submit  the  follow- 
ing paragraph  as  covering  the  ground,  should  it  meet  your  approval: 

Drill  rods  and  all  cold-drawn  tool  steel  rods,  of  whatever  size  or  section,  whether 
polished  or  unpolished!  in  coils  or  in  straight  lengths,  valued  at  above  4  cents  per 
pound,  shall  pay  a  duty  of  40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

We  do  not  ask  a  change  in  the  rate  of  duty,  but  simply  such  a  state- 
ment of  the  matter  as  shall  make  clear  the  intent  of  the  act.  The  last 
clause  of  paragraph  123  provides  "that  all  round  iron  or  steel  rods 
smaller  than  No.  0  wire  gauge  shall  be  classed  and  dutiable  as  wire." 
In  view  of  this  the  appraisers  have  decided  that  the  only  drill  rods 
referred  to  in  paragraph  124  are  those  which  come  under  the  head  of 
wire,  and  are  smaller  than  No.  6  wire  gauge,  and  that  all  the  larger 
sizes  of  drill  rod,  though  made  by  the  same  process,  come  under  para- 
graph 122  and  pay  the  same  duty  as  hot-rolled  rods,  which  are  our 
raw  material.  Thus,  under  this  decision  we  are  unjustly  left,  contrary 
to  the  intent  of  the  law,  without  any  protection  whatever  on  the  bulk 
of  our  manufacture.  We  specify  this  rate  on  cold-drawn  tool  steel 
rods,  and  not  on  hot-rolled  rods,  which  are  the  raw  material  from  which 
cold-drawn  drill  rods  are  manufactured. 

Drill  rods  and  drawn  wire  are  the  highest  forms  of  manufactured 
steel.  Hot  rolled  bars  must  be  turned  in  the  lathe  to  get  rid  of  the 
rough  outside  before  they  can  be  finished  into  tools.  We  polish  and 
draw  the  rods  to  size  more  accurately  than  they  can  be  turned.  Drill 
rods  are  used  to  make  watch  and  clock  parts,  small  taps,  dies,  reamers, 
punches  and  drills,  dental  tools,  surgical  instruments,  etc. 

We  draw  the  line  at  4  cents  for  the  same  reason  that  it  is  done  in 
the  wire  schedule,  because  this  is  the  highest  price  at  which  open- 
hearth  rods  are  valued,  a  product  with  which  we  have  no  connection. 
The  schedule  of  wages  paid  by  us  for  drawing  drill  rods  and  steel  wire 
is  double  that  paid  in  England,  while,  owing  to  the  delicate  nature  of 
the  work,  we  are  unable  to  make  a  larger  output  with  an  equal  number 
of  employees.    Hence  the  absolute  necessity  of  protection. 

Under  the  shield  of  a  tariff  this  industry  has  grown  from  one  concern 
in  1888,  employing  less  than  a  dozen  hands,  to  six  concerns  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  employing  upward  of  200  hands. 

On  the  inception  of  this  industry  in  this  country  the  importers  cut 
the  price  in  drill  rods  in  half,  hoping  to  crush  competition.  They  have 
been  unable,  through  the  aid  of  Congress,  either  to  accomplish  this  or 
to  restore  their  old  extortionate  profit.  The  industry  is  steadily  gain- 
ing in  the  United  States,  and  the  consumers  are.enjoying  the  benefit  of 
the  cheapest  prices  that  have  ever  prevailed  forthis  class  of  goods. 
The  Kidd  Brod.  &  Burgher  Steel  Wire  Co., 
Per  Rutherford  Burgher,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
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PROTEST  OF  BRODERICK  &  BA80OM  HOPE  COMPANY,  OF  ST.  LOUIS, 
AGAINST  INCREA8E  OF  DUTY. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  January  6, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  are  manufacturers  of  wire  rope,  and  we  desire  to  enter  our  pro- 
test against  any  advance  on  wire  in  Schedule  0,  for  the  following  rea- 
sons, which  we  will  give  as  briefly  as  possible,  namely: 

Wire  is  our  raw  material.  The  present  duties  under  the  Wilson  bill, 
while  specific,  are  equal  to  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  40  per  cent  on  the 
wires  that  we  import.  None  of  the  cheaper  grades  of  wire  are  imported, 
as  the  American  mills  on  Bessemer  steel  and  iron  wire  can  compete  with 
the  world.  The  market  prices  abroad  and  in  America  will  show  that 
there  is  little  or  no  difference  in  the  price  of  these  common  wires.  There- 
fore none  can  be  imported,  especially  when  there  is  a  duty  of  any  kind 
on  wire.  Therefore,  the  duty  imposed  on  wire  has  reference  to  the  higher 
grades  of  crucible  steel  wire.  Now,  if  the  present  duly  equals  an  ad 
valorem  of  over  40  per  cent,  we  believe  that  you  will  agree  with  us  that  the 
wire  industries  of  this  country  are  sufflcien  tly  protected.  We  propose  to 
submit  to  you  proofs  which,  we  think,  are  indisputable,  and  therefore 
inclose  you  a  letter  from  Mr.  E.  Dalton,  surveyor  of  customs  in  St.  Louis, 
under  date  of  January  2, 1897,  in  which  he  gives  the  importations  of 
wire  at  the  port  of  St.  Louis  during  the  years  of  1895  and  1896. 

St.  Louie.  Mo.,  January  t,  1897. 
Chas.  H.  Wymak  &  Co., 

Columbia  Building,  City. 
Gentlemen:  In  reply  to  your  verbal  inquiry  for  a  statement  of  the  amount  of 
steel  wire  which  was  entered  for  consumption  at  the  port  of  St.  Louis  during  the 
years  1895  and  1896, 1  have  to  advise  you  that  the  records  of  this  office  show  as 
follows : 


Ycat. 

Value. 

Duty. 

1895 

$150,667.00 
114,970.00 

$65, 509. 17 

1396 r~* 

50, 117. 86 

Total 

271,637.00 

115, 687.  OS 

Very  respectfully, 

R.  Dalton, 
Surveyor  of  Custom$. 

The  importations  for  1895  were  $156,667,  duty  $65,569.17,  equal  to  an 
ad  valorem  of  a  little  over  40  per  cent. 

The  importations  for  1896  were  $114,970,  dnty  $50,117.85,  equal  to  an 
ad  valorem  dnty  of  a  shade  less  than  44  per  cent 

The.  total  importations  for  1895  and  1896  were  $271,637,  the  total 
duties'  paid  were  $115,687.02,  and  the  average  ad  valorem  duty  for  the 
two  years,  all  of  which  was  under  the  Wilson  bill,  was  a  little  over  42.59 
per  cent.  These  figures  can  be  verified;  in  fact  you  will  find  that  they 
will  not  vary  but  little,  if  any,  when  the  total  importations  for  1895  and 
1896  for  the  United  States  are  considered  by  your  committee.  The 
question  naturally  arises:  Is  a  duty  that  is  equal  to  40  per  cent  ad 
valorem  sufficient  enough  for  the  wire  mills  of  this  country  t  If  not, 
we  say  give  them  more.    But  an  investigation  will  convince  anyone 
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that  it  is  more  than  enough.  We  doubt  whether  there  is  an  article  in 
the  metal  schedule  that  bears  as  high  rate  of  duty  as  the  specific  duty 
on  wire.    And  the  proof  we  submit  is  as  follows: 

During  the  last  three  or  four  years  every  manufacturer  of  crucible 
steel  wire  have  increased  their  plants  very  largely;  that  during  the 
past  two  years  two  new  plants  have  been  started  in  this  country,  show- 
ing that  they  can  compete  with  foreign  goods  under  the  Wilson  tariff 
law.  The  present  duty  is  more  than  ample  and  should  not  be  advanced. 
If  any  change  is  made  there  ought  to  be  a  reduction.  This  is  shown 
conclusively  by  the  fact  that  a  very  prominent  factory  purchases  large 
quantities  of  No.  10  wire,  paying  1£  cents  per  pound  duty,  and  draws 
this  wire  to  finer  sizes  than  No.  13  wire  guage  and  up  to  No.  16,  which 
pays  a  duty  of  1£  cents  per  pound,  and  from  these  draws  the  wire  to 
finer  than  No.  16  guage,  which  pays  2  cents  per  pound  duty,  showing 
conclusively  that  it  does  not  cost  said  factory  a  quarter  of  a  cent  per 
pound  to  draw  from  No.  10  to  sizes  between  No.  13  and  No.  16,  and  that 
it  does  not  cost'  three-quarters  of  a  cent  per  pound  to  draw  wires  to 
sizes  No.  16  and  smaller;  that  there  must  be  a  good  profit  to  said  manu- 
facturer, otherwise  he  would  not  have  started  this  factory  under  the 
Wilson  tariff. 

This  agrees  with  the  information  we  have  from  abroad  as  to  the  cost 
of  producing  these  high  grades  of  crucible  steel  valued  at  from  2  to  3 
cents  per  pound,  according  to  the  quality  in  No.  6  gauge. 

In  conclusion,  permit  us  to  say  that  we  firmly  believe  in  the  principle 
of  protection,  but  we  do  not  believe  in  a  prohibitive  tariff.  We  would 
gladly  buy  our  wire  in  America,  but,  unfortunately,  every  manufacturer 
of  the  wire  we  use  is  a  competitor  in  our  line,  and  we  consider  it  unwise 
to  buy  our  raw  material  from  a  competitor.  Still  we  are  willing  to 
acquiesce  in  a  duty  that  will  give  them  ample  protection.  The  duty  on 
all  products  of  wire,  which  covers  the  article  we  manufacture,  is  1  cent 
per  pound  in  addition  to  the  duty  on  wire.  That  is  to  say,  that  if  a 
wire  rope  made  of  a  wire  that  has  a  duty  of  1£  cents  per  pound  the 
duty  on  the  rope  made  of  that  wire  would  be  1J  cents  per  pound  on  the 
wire  and  1  cent  per  pound  additional  on  the  rope.  If  made  of  a  wire 
bearing  2  cents  per  pound  duty  the  duty  would  be  2  cents  per  pound  on 
the  wire  and  1  cent  per  pound  on  the  rope.  But  mark  this,  that  the 
duty  on  rope  is  only  1  cent  per  pound,  and  no  one  familiar  with  the 
manufacture  of  wire  and  wire  rope  will  deny  for  one  moment  that  it 
does  not  cost  more  to  make  wire  rope  than  it  does  to  make  wire.  The 
duty  on  wire  rope  ought  to  be  at  least  2  cents  per  pound  over  and  above 
the  price  of  wire,  because  foreign  wire  is  the  basis  of  nine- tenths  of  the 
ropes  that  are  used  in  this  country,  and,  therefore,  must  be  imported 
either  in  the  rod  or  in  the  wire  for  rope  purposes. 

Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Co. 

P.  S. — The  duties  on  both  wire  and  wire  rope  ought  to  be  specific  and 
not  ad  valorem. 


Worcester*  Mass.,  January  tf, 1897. 
Dear  Sir  :  We  take  the  liberty  to  address  you  on  the  subject  of  wire 
rods,  a  product  of  which  we  are  large  consumers.    The  duty  of  four- 
tenths  cent  per  pound  on  rods  valued  at  4  cents  per  pound  or  less,  in 
our  opinion,  is  a  just  one.    Considering  that  95  per  cent  of  all  the 
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rods  used  In  this  country  are  made  here,  and  are  made  at  a  lower  figure 
than  they  can  be  made  for  abroad,  it  would  seem  to  us  inexpedient  to 
advance theduty  on  this  article.  The  other  5 per  cent,  which  is  imported, 
is  made  up  of  the  higher  grades  of  material,  such  as  Norway  iron,  and 
various  grades  of  cast-steel  stock  designed  for  the  manufacture  of 
springs,  umbrella  ribs,  steel-wire  ropes  and  cables,  clock  springs,  and 
many  other  similar  articles.  Very  little  of  this  stock  is  rolled  in  this 
country,  except  by  one  or  two  concerns  who  always  finish  it  into  the 
above-named  and  other  similar  finished  products. 

Should  the  duty  be  advanced  on  rods  it  would  not  give  the  Govern- 
ment any  revenue  on  the  95  per  cent  which  is  now  made  here,  and 
would  tend  to  drive  out  a  dozen  or  fifteen  concerns  now  manufacturing 
wire  who  do  not  have  the  expensive  facilities  required  in  rolling  the 
billets  into  wire  rods.  It  would  then  throw  the  business  toward  one  or 
two  large  concerns  here  who  have  the  facilities  for  rolling  wire  rods  and 
who  can  import  the  billets  at  only  a  very  small  duty  and  roll  them  into 
rods  for  the  various  purposes  above  mentioned.  This  would,  greatly 
affect  the  mills  who  are  now  dependent  on  wire-rod  manufacturers  for 
their  raw  material.  Therefore,  while  the  Government  is  now  receiving, 
under  present  rate,  some  revenue  on  wire  rods,  an  advance  of  the  rate 
would  make  the  present  clause  prohibitive,  and  would  not  yield  the 
Government  the  revenue  that  it  does  now. 

It  would  become  a  hardship  to  the  smaller  wire  manufacturers,  and 
would  either  cripple  or  ruin  them,  while  it  would  benefit  but  a  very  few 
large  corporations. 

We  trust  that  you  will  oppose  any  advance  in  the  duty  as  it  now 
stands  in  the  Wilson  bill  on  wire  rods. 

We  are  thorough  protectionists,  but  feel  that  this  article  is  now  well 
protected  from  the  fact  that  nearly  all  the  wire  rods  used  in  this  country 
are  made  here,  as  above  stated. 

Wright  &  Oolton  Wire  Oloth  Co., 
By  Geo.  W.  Wright. 


Joliet,  III.,  January  7, 1897. 
Committee  on  Wats  and  Means: 

We  are  reliably  informed  that  there  is  to  be  an  effort  made  by  parties 
interested  in  advancing  the  tariff  on  wire  rods  imported  into  the 
United  States.  We  understand  that  the  total  consumption  of  foreign 
rods  at  the  present  time  in  the  United  States  is  5  per  cent  of  the  whole, 
and  these  are  special  qualities  manufactured  only  by  a  few  rod  manu- 
facturers in  this  country.  In  view  of  this  and  from  the  fact  that  we  are 
naturally  interested,  being  consumers  of  this  product,  it  is  our  belief 
that  the  interests  of  all  concerned  would  be  better  served  by  the  tariff 
on  this  product  being  left  as  it  now  is,  or  at  least  we  think  it  should 
not  be  advanced,  as  even  a  slight  advance  would  shut  out  all  foreign 
rods  and  would  result  in  these  special  qualities  being  controlled  by  three 
or  four  manufacturers  in  this  country,  and  all  revenue  from  this  product 
would  be  cut  off  from  the  Government. 

The  Laidlaw  Bale-Tie  Co., 
By  A.  T.  Weaver,  Manager. 
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Shabpsburg,  Pa.,  January  4,  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  are  large  users  and  consumers  of  wire  rods  in  our  shops.  We 
give  preference  to  rods  of  domestic  manufacture  whenever  we  can  obtain 
same  of  suitable  quality,  but  for  some  purposes  it  is  necessary  to  use 
imported  steel.  We  think  tbat  any  change  in  duty  on  either  wire  rods 
or  upon  the  finished  wire  would  have  a  tendency  to  unsettle  business 
in  our  special  line  of  manufacture,  and  we  therefore  ask  you  to  let  the 
duty  remain  unaltered  as  it  exists  in  paragraphs  123  and  124. 

Kidd  Steel  Wire  Co.,  Limited, 
Per  Geo.  P.  Loomis,  Secretary. 


AXLES. 

(Paragraph  127.) 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We,  the  undersigned  axle  manufacturers  of  the  United  States,  desire 
to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  present  duty  on  axles,  namely, 
1£  cents  per  pound  in  whatever  state  or  stage  of  manufacture  the  article 
may  be  imported,  is  entirely  insufficient  for  the  proper  protection  of 
manufacturers  of  this  class  of  goods. 

In  the  manufacture  of  axles  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  is  small.  The 
principal  item  of  cost  is  the  labor  item.  It  is  therefore  of  particular 
importance  that  the  tariff  on  this  product  be  properly  adjusted,  for  the 
difference  in  cost  of  labor  in  this  country  and  abroad  is  so  great  that 
the  small  duty  imposed  on  these  goods  under  the  present  law  renders  it , 
impossible  to  compete  in  price  with  the  foreign  manufactured  article. 

Under  the  McKinley  law  the  duty  on  carriage  hardware  was  46  per 
cent.  The  labor  item  in  carriage  axles  bears  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
cost  than  in  so-called  carriage  hardware,  and  should  be  protected  by  at 
least  as  high  a  duty. 

By  referring  to  the  Wilson  Act,  article  115,  you  will  see  "that  no 
forgings  of  iron  or  steel,  or  forgings  of  iron  or  steel  combined,  by  what- 
ever process  made,  shall  pay  a  less  rate  of  duty  than  35  per  cent  ad 
valorem,"  it  being  the  evident  intention  of  the  Wilson  law  to  afford  a 
rate  of  duty  on  this  class  of  goods  of  35  per  ceut.  Now,  the  class  of 
goods  known  as  vehicle  or  carriage  axles  are  finished  forgings — pri- 
marily forgings,  but  with  the  addition  of  a  large  amount  of  labor 
expended  in  finishing  the  same.  Why  this  class  of  manufactures  known 
as  vehicle  axles  should  be  admitted  at  1J  cents  per  pound  duty  while 
the  rough  forgings  are  taxed  at  35  per  cent,  is  unknown  to  your  peti- 
tioners, but  it  is  so  obviously  an  injustice  that  we  pray  the  law  maybe 
amended  so  as  to  afford  us  an  equal  amount  of  protection  with  other 
finished  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel. 

The  present  duty  on  carriage  axles  of  1J  cents  per  pound  amounts,  in 
point  of  fact,  to  only  about  10  per  cent  on  the  value  of  the  goods.  The 
class  of  goods  we  manufacture  should  be  afforded  as  much  protection  as 
cutlery  and  other  highly  finished  products  of  iron  or  steel,  and  we  pray 
you  that  the  law  may  be  so  amended  as  to  give  us  at  least  45  per  cent 
duty  on  vehicle  axles  in  whatever  state  or  stage  of  manufacture. 

We  would  ask  a  discrimination  between  car  or  locomotive  axles  of 
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forgings  and  the  highly  finished  carriage  or  vehicle  axles  made  by  yonr 
petitioners.  The  present  rate  may  afford  sufficient  protection  for  the 
maker  of  car  axles,  bnt  is  entirely  inadequate  for  the  protection  of  the 
maker  of  the  highly  finished  product  known  as  carriage  or  vehicle  axles. 
Praying  that  this  matter  may  receive  due  consideration  at  your 
bauds,  we  are,  very  respectfully, 

Sheldon  Axle  Company, 
Per  Chas.  H.  Gillam, 

Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
Mt.  Carmel  Axle  Works, 

New  Haven,  Oonn. 
Dalzell  Axle  Co., 
Tomlinson  Spring  Co., 

Newark,  N.  J. 

Wm.  G.  Park,  of  the  Liggefte  Spring  and  Axle  Company,  of  Pitts- 
burg, Pa.,  forwards  a  similar  petition,  but  recommends  a  specific  duty 
of  5  cents  per  pound. 


ANVILS. 

(Paragraph  128.) 

Brooklyn,  1ST.  T.,  January  7, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  respectfully  submit  for  your  consideration  the  following  facts, 
data,  etc ,  pertaining  to  the  anvil  industry,  and  pray  your  honorable 
body  to  grant  our  request  for  an  increase  in  the  tariff  on  these  goods. 

Anvils,  the  emblem  of  the  hardware  trade,  the  tool  from  which  all 
others  spring,  and  the  necessity  to  the  beginning  of  all  enterprise  con- 
nected with  the  iron  and  allied  industries,  are  only  manufactured  in  this 
country  in  a  limited  way. 

Prior  to  the  McKinley  law  there  were  practically  no  anvils  made  in 
this  country,  it  being  impossible  with  our  high-priced  labor,  which  is  65 
per  cent  of  the  cost,  to  compete  with  the  foreign  manufacturers. 

About  the  time  the  McKinley  law  went  into  effect,  which  increased 
the  duty  from  2  to  21  cents  per  pound,  this  company  entered  into  the 
manufacture  of  anvils.  With  a  duty  at  2£  cents  per  pound,  we  found 
that  it  was  impossible  to  meet  the  lowest  prices  of  our  foreign  competi- 
tors. Furthermore,  several  of  the  foreign  brands  having  been  in  the 
market  ever  since  the  country  has  been  discovered,  we  had  considerable 
prejudice  to  overcome.  However,  with  American  skill  and  ingenuity 
we  soon  improved  on  Old  World  methods,  and  were  on  the  road  to  get 
some  of  the  trade  that  rightfully  belonged  to  us  when  the  Wilson  law, 
which  reduced  the  duty  from  2£  to  If  cents  per  pound,  was  enacted. 
As  before  stated,  we  have  never  been  able  to  meet  the  lowest  prices  of 
oar  foreign  competitors,  and  as  our  price  was  one-fourth  of  a  cent  per 
pound  below  the  highest-priced  anvil  in  the  market,  we  were  compelled 
to  reduce  our  price  one-half  of  a  cent  per  pound,  or  $10  per  ton,  to  partly 
meet  reduction  in  tariff.  This  has  proved  to  be  a  serious  slap  to  us; 
but,  as  we  lived  in  hopes,  we  continued  our  business,  made  still  further 
improvements,  and  did  our  best  to  maintain  the  industry,  with  the  hope 
that  some  day  conditions  would  change  and  that  we  could  succeed. 
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We  here  show  figures  of  importations  dedaoed  from  statistics  fur- 
nished as  by  the  Treasury  Department,  Bureau  of  Statistics: 


Years  inclusive. 

Rate  per 
pound. 

Average 
quantity. 

Average 
yearly 
value. 

Average 
yearly 
duties. 

ISM  to  1890 

Osnts. 
2 

3 

Pounds. 
1,588,317 
1,463,229 
1,064,452 

$96,202.89 
94,006.44 
64,213.78 

$31,766.85 

1802tol8M 

86,496.56 

1896 

18,627.97 

These  figures  show  that  the  best  results  to  the  Government  in  the 
way  of  revenue  were  derived  from  the  highest  rate  of  duty.  These 
figures  also  show  that  the  average  annual  consumption  of  anvils  in  this 
country  is  800  tons.  It  also  shows  that  during  1896  530  tons  were 
imported,  leaving  270  or  about  33&  per  cent  made  in  this  country. 
These  figures  prove  what  we  know  to  be  facts.  Why  is  this  so,  you 
will  ask.    The  reasons  are: 

(1)  There  are  several  brands  imported  that  are  sold  for  less  money 
than  we  can  sell  ours  for. 

(2)  People  will  not  buy  American  goods  for  the  sake  of  patriotism. 
They  demand  an  inducement  in  the  way  of  price.  They  demand  this 
to  overcome  prejudice.    This  we  have  been  unable  to  grant. 

There  is  today  invested  in  the  business  $75,000,  which  has  never 
earned  even  ordinary  interest.  One  hundred  and  twenty-five  men  are 
employed,  and  we  have  held  on  and  improved  facilities,  all  with  the 
hope  that  some  day  we  would  be  granted  snfficient  protection  to  keep 
the  foreign  anvil  out  of  the  market. 

In  view  of  the  above  facts,  we  feel  justified  in  asking  your  committee 
to  place  a  duty  of  2£  cents  per  pound  on  anvils.  This  will  keep  the 
foreign  anvil  out  of  the  market.  We  will  not  raise  our  price,  but  hope 
to  gain  by  increased  output.  This  increased  output  wilt  give  employ- 
ment to  250  additional  men  and  add  to  the  general  prosperity  of  375 
men.  No  one  will  suffer  except  our  foreign  competitors,  but  by  giving 
employment  to  even  such  a  small  number  of  additional  men  it  will  add 
to  the  general  prosperity  of  our  country. 

Hay-Budden  Manufacturing  Company, 
Walter  F.  Ring,  Secretary. 


BOILER  OR  OTHER  TUBES. 

(Paragraph  130.) 


Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 


New  York,  January  7, 1897. 


In  the  proposed  revision  of  the  tariff  I  beg  leave  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  present  duty  on  the  articles  enumerated  in 
paragraph  130,  Schedule  C,  of  the  present  tariff  is  practically  prohib- 
itory, and  they  are  so  important  to  a  very  large  and  growing  interest 
in  this  country,  viz,  to  all  those  who  use  boilers  for  any  purpose  what- 
ever and  steam  as  a  motive  power,  that  I  beg  to  be  allowed  to  give  my 
reasons  why  a  very  considerable  reduction  in  duty  should  be  made  on 
them. 

The  paragraph  reads: 

Boiler  or  other  tubes,  pipes,  flues,  or  stays  of  wrought  iron  or  steel,  twenty-five 
per  centum  ad  valorem. 
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No  boiler  of  any  description,  whether  for  land  or  marine  purposes,  is 
at  present  constructed  without  the  use  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  arti- 
cles named,  or  of  all  of  them  combined.  And  to  show  yon  how  import- 
ant these  articles  are  in  the  construction  of  boilers  for  marine  purposes 
alone,  I  will  state  specifically  the  number  of  flues  that  are  used  in  some 
of  the  principal  transatlantic  steamers  as  well  as  in  several  of  the 
United  States  cruisers. 

The  Majestic  and  Teutonic  of  the  White  Star  Line  are  each  fitted  with 
72  flues,  37  inches  in  diameter  by  nine-sixteenth  of  an  inch  thick  and  7 
feet  long.  Each  of  these  flues  weighs  about  1,875  pouuds,  which, 
multiplied  by  72,  amounts  to  135,000  pounds  in  each  of  these  ships,  or 
270,000  pounds  for  both  of  them. 

The  Paris  and  New  York  of  the  American  Line,  running  between  New 
York  and  Southampton,  are  each  fitted  with  54  flues  46  inches  in  diame- 
ter by  nine-sixteenths  of  an  inch  thick  and  7  feet  long.  Each  of  these 
flues  weighs  about  2,025  pounds,  which  multiplied  by  54,  amounts  to 
109,350  pounds  for  each  ship,  or  218,700  pounds  for  both  vessels. 

The  St.  Louis  and  St  Paul  of  the  American  Line,  running  between 
New  York  and  Southampton,  are  each  fitted  with  64  flues  39  inches  in 
diameter  by  nineteen  thirty-seconds  of  an  inch  thick  and  7  feet  4  inches 
long.  Each  of  these  flues  weighs  2,240  pounds,  which  multiplied  by 
64,  amounts  to  143,360  pounds  for  each  ship,  or  286,720  pounds  for  both 
vessels. 

Two  of  the  United  States  cruisers  built  by  Messrs.  William  Cramp 

6  Sons,  Philadelphia,  are  each  fitted  with  68  flues  of  the  following 
dimensions,  viz,  48  flues  42  inches  in  diameter  by  nine-sixteenths  of  an 
inch  thick  and  7  feet  10  inches  long,  each  weighing  about  2,210  pounds, 
or  106,080  pounds  for  the  48.  Each  of  these  vessels  also  has  16  flues 
41  inches  in  diameter  by  seventeen  thirty-seconds  of  an  inch  thick  and 

7  feet  long,  each  weighing  1,820  pounds,  and  4  flues  35  inches  in  diame- 
ter by  fifteen  thirty-seconds  of  an  inch  thick  and  5  feet  10  inches  long, 
each  weighing  1,160  pounds,  making  the  total  weight  of  the  flues  for 
both  of  these  vessels  279,680  pounds. 

I  might  go  on  and  enumerate  other  steamers,  both  foreign  and 
domestic,  in  which  these  flues  are  used  to  the  same  or  even  to  a  greater 
extent  than  in  those  named,  but  I  thiuk  those  given  will  be  sufficient , 
to  convince  yon  of  the  great  importance  of  restricting  as  little  as  pos- 
sible by  unnecessary  legislation  the  competition  for  the  supply  of  these 
important  articles,  if  we  hope  ever  to  regain  our  lost  position  as  ocean 
freight  carriers  and  to  build  up  our  merchant  marine. 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  present  tariff,  August  18, 1894,  the  whole 
number  of  flues  that  I  have  been  able  to  import  to  date  is  42,  not 
enough,  as  you  will  observe,  to  equip  any  one  of  the  steamers  whose 
names  I  have  given  you,  and  the  total  weight  of  which  amounts  to 
134,245  pounds. 

There  is  bnt  one  manufacturer  of  these  flues,  which  are  patented  arti- 
cles, in  the  United  States,  whose  establishment  is  in  Brooklyn,  K  Y.,  and 
before  I  came  into  the  market  as  an  importer  and  competitor  the  price 
charged  for  this  article  by  the  above  manufacturer  was  from  20  to  25 
cents  per  pound.  And  to  show  you  what  a  little  healthy  competition 
has  done,  this  same  manufacturer  took  a  large  order  from  the  Cramps 
for  the  St.  Louis  and  St  Paul  of  the  American  Line  when  he  had  me 
for  a  competitor  at  about  11&  cents  per  pound,  and  the  price  now  ranges 
from  12  to  12  J  cents  per  pound  in  small  quantities.  To  protect  a  siugle 
manufacturer  of  a  patented  article  who  is  enormously  wealthy  every 
individual  in  this  country  from  Maine  to  Texas  and  from  the  Atlantic 
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to  the  Pacific  oceans,  including  the  Great  Lakes,  who  is  interested  in 
steamers,  if  he  wants  to  use  the  best  device  obtainable  for  the  purpose, 
has  to  pay  an  enormous  tribute  that  this  one  manufacturer  may  heap 
up  unnecessary  wealth  at  the  expense  of  the  whole  nation. 

By  law  the  importer  is  debarred  from  supplying  anything  required 
in  the  construction  of  United  States  naval  vessels  that  can  be  obtained 
in  this  country,  so  that  the  American  manufacturer  has  no  competition 
whatever  so  far  as  the  requirements  of  our  Government  is  concerned, 
and  I  have  never  been  able  to  sell  a  single  flue,  or  anything  else,  for 
that  matter,  even  for  repairs,  on  a  Government  vessel. 

We  can  not  all  be  manufacturers,  and  yet  we  must  all  live,  and  I 
respectfully  submit  that  before  men  who  are  importers  are  deprived  of 
their  living,  and  who  are  beneiiting  their  couutry  far  more  by  the  com- 
petition which  their  importations  create  than  the  manufacturer  who 
seeks  to  intrench  himself  for  his  own  advantage  behind  a  high  protec- 
tive duty,  should  receive  some  consideration,  and  I  trust  aud  believe 
they  will  receive  it  at  the  hands  of  your  honorable  committee. 

0.  W.  Whitney. 


SEAMLESS  TUBES. 

(Paragraph  130.) 
STATEMENT  OF  MR.  H.  W.  HABTMAH,  OF  ELWOOD  CITY,  PA. 

Saturday,  January  9, 1897. 

Mr.  Habtman  said:  Mr. Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
I  have  but  little  to  say,  except  in  a  general  way,  with  regard  to  the 
seamless* tube  industry,  and  that  shall  be  in  a  very  few  words.  I  am  not 
here  to  plead  for  any  increase  of  duties,  or  at  least  not  for  any  material 
ones,  for  ours  is  what  the  world  calls  an  infant  industry,  and  we  have 
nothing  to  say  derogatory  of  the  Wilson  bill,  because  this  industry  has 
sprung  up  within  the  last  few  years,  and  it  was  not  provided  for  by  the 
previous  revenue  bill,  but,  on  the  contrary,  by  reason  of  a  peculiar  con- 
struction of  the  act  by  the  Treasury  Department  we  were  unable  to 
make  this  class  of  goods  until  the  Wilson-Gorman  bill  was  passed,  when 
that  apparent  error,  and  a  very  flagrant  one  it  was,  was  corrected.  For 
the  past  three  years  this  industry  has  grown,  employing  a  handful  of 
men  at  first,  unttl  now  several  thousands  are  engaged,  and  from 
$3,000,000  to  $6,000,000  of  capital,  and  we  have  virtually  excluded 
foreign  tubes  from  this  country. 

We  simply  ask  the  gentlemen  on  this  committee  to  give  some  care 
and  consideration  to  the  suggestions  which  we  may  make  in  regard  to 
the  errors  under  the  ad  valorem  rates  of  duty.  I  will  cite  one  particular 
cause.  Last  year  during  the  phenomenal  growth  of  the  bicycle  busi- 
ness— and  this  is  an  article  from  which  all  bicycles  are  made,  that  is, 
the  frames,  it  is  the  great  material  article  entering  into  the  construc- 
tion of  the  bicycle— last  year,  I  say,  the  phenomenal  growth  of  the 
business  was  such  that  considerable  tubing  came  from  abroad.  A 
great  increase  in  the  value  had  taken  place  between  the  time  the  tariff 
act  was  made  and  the  time  these  tubes  were  delivered  later  in  the  year, 
many  contracts  having  been  made  previously,  but  no  chauge  whatever 
was  made  in  the  ad  valorem  rate.  So  the  Treasury  Department  suffers 
to  the  extent  of  many  thousauds  of  dollars,  and  incidentally  the  Amer- 
ican manufacturer  suffered  to  a  considerable  extent.    They  were  injured 
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because  these  goods  came  in  at  a  lower  rate.  But  we  did  such  a  large 
business  that  to  take  care  of  it  caused  us  to  overlook  in  a  great  measure 
the  complaints  that  would  come  in  regard  to  undervaluation. 

As  to  what  rates  we  may  suggest,  1  would  say  they  will  not  be  mate- 
rially higher  in  any  instance,  and  we  will  be  obliged  to  this  committee 
to  give  serious  thought  to  it,  because  it  has  been  a  great  fraud  on  the 
Treasury  Department  thus  far. 

We  occupy  another  peculiar  position,  and  that  is  the  fact  we  use 
exclusively  foreign  steel— a  Swedish  product — so,  you  might  say,  we  are 
on  both  sides  of  this  buzz  saw.  We  are  not  here  to  ask  for  a  reduction 
on  the  Swedish  steel,  for  the  reason  we  might  be  unjustly  injuring  our 
neighbors,  who  perhaps  are  entitled  to  a  fair  degree  of  protection  on 
that  steel,  which  is  used  for  other  purposes  than  the  purpose  for  which 
we  use  it;  but  we  feel  that  it  is  a  great  hardship,  by  reason  of  the  fact 
we  are  compelled  to  use  Swedish  steel  exclusively.  That  is  a  specific 
duty.  We  know  what  to  expect  and  have  no  cause  for  complaint,  but 
the  ad  valorem  duty  that  was  given  us  under  the  Wilson  bill  has  been 
grossly  abused,  and  we  would  like  to  have  it  corrected. 


CTIirNDBICAI,  FUKNACES. 

(Paragraph  130.) 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  January  4, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Plate-metal,  seam-welded,  cylindrical  furnaces,  for  use  in  high-pres- 
sure steam  boilers,  are  of  comparatively  recent  invention,  as  less  than 
a  score  of  years  have  elapsed  since  the  first  introduction  of  the  corru- 
gated type  of  said  furnaces,  and  only  within  the  past  decade  has  the 
other  type,  known  as  "the  ribbed,"  seam-welded,  cylindrical  furnace, 
been  put  upon  the  market  in  this  or  any  other  country.  Both  types 
are  of  foreign  design  and  manufacture.  Since  1887  the  corrugated 
type  has  also  been  manufactured  in  the  United  States.  Neither  type 
of  furnace,  nor  any  equivalent  thereof,  has  been  specially  classified  in 
the  present  or  any  previous  tariff  lists.  All  importations  have  been 
entered  in  accordance  with  Schedule  0,  rating  with  the  clause,  "Boiler 
or  other  tubes,  flues,  or  stays,  of  wrought  iron  or  steel,  etc."  None  of 
said  articles  at  all  resemble  or  bear  any  proper  relation  to  plate-metal, 
welded  seam,  cylindrical  furnaces.  These  latter  articles  are  produced 
by  entirely  different  methods  from  any  which  are  necessary  for  the 
production  of  the  former.  A  much  higher  class  of  labor  is  also  neces- 
sary, costing  from  three  to  four  times  as  much  as  the  plate  metal  from 
which  the  furnaces  are  made.  Whereas  the  articles  mentioned  above, 
with  which  cylindrical  furnaces  have  been  classified,  are  produced  by 
inferior  labor,  and  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  one  and  one-half  times  that 
of  the  raw  material  from  which  they  are  made. 

Plate-metal,  seam- welded,  cylindrical  furnaces  have  now  become  of 
almost  universal  use  in  the  boilers  of  steam  vessels  of  all  nations.  It 
is  an  established  fact  that  boilers  thus  supplied  admit  of  very  high 
steam  pressure,  and  have  much  larger  factors  of  safety  than  obtains 
in  steam  boiler  furnaces  of  older  methods  of  construction. 

The  prime  importance  of  these  furnaces  in  the  boilers  of  naval  and 
merchant  vessels  is  instanced  by  the  great  fuel  economy  attending 
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their  use.  No  steam  vessels  misapplied  with  boilers  containing  plate- 
metal,  seam- welded,  cylindrical  farnaces  have  ever  crossed  the  ocean  at 
a  speed  exceeding  16  knots  per  hour,  whereas  steamers  with  boilers 
which  do  contain  these  farnaces  are  constantly  navigating  the  ocean  at 
an  average  speed  between  port  and  port  of  at  least  20  knots  per  hour. 
These  farnaces  are  of  equal  importance  in  boilers  to  be  used  upon  the 
land,  and  the  growing  demand  for  them  is  abundant  reason  why  the 
manufacture  of  them  should  be  prosecuted  and  fostered  in  the  United 
States. 

The  industry  in  this  country  is  as  yet  in  its  infancy.  The  Continen- 
tal Iron  Works  has  installed  improved  machinery  and  invested  its 
capital  in  the  manufacture  of  these  furnaces,  and  its  officers  respect- 
fully petition  for  protection  to  the  extent  of  having  plate-metal,  seam- 
welded,  cylindrical  furnaces  distinctly  classified  and  made  subjects  of 
specific  duty  of  at  least  2£  cents  per  pound  of  their  weight. 

The  Continental  Ikon  Wobkb, 
Thos.  F.  Rowland,  President. 
Wajrben  B.  Hill,  Vice-President. 


BOLTS,  KTJTS,  WASHERS,  AND  RIVETS. 

(Paragraphs  131,  148,  and  153.) 

Philadelphia,  December  22, 1896. 

Dear  Sib:  In  looking  over  the  present  tariff  duties  I  find  in  para- 
graph 131,  Schedule  G,  that  bolts,  with  or  without  threads  or  nuts,  aud 
bolt  blanks  are  rated  at  1£  cents  per  pound;  in  paragraph  148,  Sched- 
ule 0,  nuts  and  washers  are  rated  at  25  per  cent  ad  valorem;  in  para- 
graph 153,  Schedule  0,  rivets  of  iron  or  steel  are  rated  at  25  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 

Bolts,  nuts,  washers,  and  rivets  are  kindred  articles  and  should  have 
a  uniform  rate  of  duty.  In  my  judgment,  if  these  products  were  sub- 
ject to  a  uniform  duty  of  1  cent  per  pound  it  would  be  protective  and 
entirely  satisfactory  to  the  makers. 

James  M.  Hibbs. 


CARD  CLOTHING. 

(Paragraph  132.) 

Providence,  R.  I.,  January  7, 1897. 

The  demand  for  card  clothing  is  very  limited  in  amount.  It  is  an 
article  that  is  never  on  the  general  market,  and  can  not  be  sold  in  that 
manner,  but  is  manufactured  on  special  orders  to  correspond  with  the 
kinds  of  goods  to  be  produced  in  the  cotton,  woolen,  and  worsted  mills 
of  the  country. 

This  industry  probably  requires  more  capital  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  goods  produced  than  almost  any  other  industry  known  to 
the  manufacturing  trade. 

The  capital  invested  is  estimated  at  about  (1,500,000,  and  the  amount 
of  goods  produced  in  the  most  prosperous  years  is  valued  at  only  about 
§1,300,000. 

The  card-clothing  industry  requires  tbe  most  skilled  and  intelligent 
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mechanics,  whose  wages  are  at  least  100  per  cent  higher  than  are  paid 
in  foreign  countries. 

For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1893,  the  importations  of  card 
clothing  were  one-fifth  of  the  total  sales.  In  1896  the  importations 
were  one-third  of  the  total  sales,  showing  increase  in  importations  from 
one-fifth  in  1893  to  one  third  in  1896. 

The  present  duties  on  card  clothing  encourage  excessive  importa- 
tions, which  prevents  the  machinery  in  the  United  States  from  being 
employed  to  a  reasonable  extent. 

The  card-clothing  manufacturers  of  this  country  have  recognized  the 
great  improvements  made  during  the  past  few  years  in  all  kinds  of 
machinery,  and  have  adopted  the  most  improved  machinery  and  methods 
at  great  expense. 

The  amount  of  protection  needed  for  this  industry  must  of  necessity 
be  largely  determined  by  the  duties  to  be  placed  on  the  raw  materials 
used  in  its  manufacture. 

In  view  of  all  the  circumstances  we  ask  for  a  duty  of  45  cents  per 
square  foot  on  card  clothing  manufactured  from  steel  wire,  and  on  all 
other  20  cents  per  square  foot. 

Geo.  A.  Fuller, 
Representing  American  Card  Clothing  Manufacturer*. 


POCKET  KNIVES. 

(Paragraph  188.) 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  January  0,  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  your  committee  to  the  disadvantage 
to  honest  importers  of  levying  complex  duties  on  such  goods  as  cutlery. 
I  fought  this  system  very  hard  in  1890,  and  predicted  at  that  time  that  an 
honest  importer  could  not  successfully  prosecute  his  business  under  such 
a  system.  The  subsequent  facts  have  certainly  more  than  borne  out  my 
contention,  and  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  to-day  the  great  bulk  of  this 
trade  is  in  the  hands  of  unconscientious  men.  I  inclose  herewith  a 
statement  (Exhibit  A)  which  shows  how  very  easy  it  is  for  dishonest 
importers  to  swindle  the  Government,  and  at  the  same  time  to  obtain 
a  monopoly  of  the  importations.  I  also  inclose  a  pro  forma  calculation 
(Exhibit  B)  which  brings  out  the  result  which  it  is  not  only  possible  but 
very  easy  to  obtain  by  anyone  who  is  not  careful  about  violating  his 
oath.  These  statements  and  calculations  can  be  varied  ad  infinitum, 
but  in  order  not  to  weary  your  committee  with  many  details  I  have 
considered  one  example,  carried  out  to  a  final  result,  sufficient  to  bring 
out  the  clear  fact  that  the  complex  duties  under  both  the  McKinley  and 
Wilson  bills  are  distinctly  vicious. 

I  should  be  very  glad  if  it  were  possible,  and  at  the  same  time  equitable, 
to  levy  specific  duties  only  on  cutlery,  but  this  will  be  found  an  absolute 
impossibility ;  it  can  only  be  done  on  an  ad  valorem  basis,  which  brings 
about  the  present  condition.  One-blade  knives,  for  instance,  vary  in 
price  from  1  shilling  sterling  to  16  shillings  sterling  per  dozen.  If  you 
make  the  specifictluty  $1  per  dozen,  you  get  an  ad  valorem  equivalent 
of  400  per  cent  on  the  cheapest  and  25  per  cent  on  the  highest  price, 
and  when  you  come  to  two,  three,  and  four  blade  knives  the  difference 
TH 24 
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will  be  much  greater,  and  all  the  time  the  medium  grade  knives  used 
by  the  masses  mast  pay  the  greater  duty,  and  whether  the  rate  is  more 
or  less  the  inequality  will  continue.  Under  the  older  tariffs,  and  for 
many  years  prior  to  the  McKinley  bill,  every  merchant  had  a  chance 
under  the  law  to  obtain  his  share  of  the  trade,  but  with  the  Govern- 
ment, through  the  present  system  of  complex  duties,  working  directly 
in  favor  of  dishonesty,  the  honest  man's  chance  is  gone. 

The  importation  of  all  cutlery  has  been  steadily  on  the  wane  for  over 
twenty  years.  Under  a  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  tariff  on  pocketfenives 
the  average  importations  from  1881  to  1889,  inclusive,  were  (1,160,322, 
and  during  this  term  of  nine  years  every  year  but  one  was  less  than  for 
the  first  year  (1881).  In  1890  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Bradley,  president  of 
the  New  York  Knife  Company,  stated  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  that  in  1883  the  combined  cutlery  manufacturers  in  the  United 
States  produced  $1,350,000  worth  of  pocketkuives,  and  that  $1,000,000 
was  imported,  and  he  was  about  correct  so  far  as  to  the  imports.  There- 
fore, if  he  was  correct  as  to  the  amount  produced  in  the  United  States, 
we  have  a  total  of  $2,350,000,  to  which  50  per  cent  added  for  duties  on 
the  imports  gives  $2,850,000  as  the  total  consumption  of  pocketkuives 
in  the  United  States  in  1883.  In  the  protest  of  the  Wholesale  Hard- 
ware Association,  dated  June  3, 1890,  it  was  demonstrated  beyond  any 
possibility  of  intelligent  contradiction  that  the  consumption  of  pocket- 
knives  in  the  United  States  was  over  $1,000,000  more  than  the  above 
figures,  and  as  the  value  of  the  importations  was  readily  ascertainable 
it  followed  that  the  value  of  the  United  States  production  was  over 
$1,000,000  more  than  claimed  by  the  parties  interested,  and  the  real 
consumption  was  in  round  figures  $3,850,000,  of  which  $2,350,000  was 
made  in  this  country  and  $1,500,000  imported,  duty  paid,  so  that  in 
1883  the  trade  was  divided  as  follows:  Sixty  per  cent  American  make 
and  40  per  cent  imported.  If  we  come  down  to  the  fiscal  year  1895  and 
deduct  the  estimated  value  of  erasers  which  are  included  in  the  pocket- 
cutlery  total,  it  is  found  that  the  importation  for  the  year  1895  is  just 
about  11$  per  cent  less  than  the  importations  for  1881.  i>©  one  can 
tell  with  accuracy  the  natural  increase  in  consumption  during  these 
fifteen  years,  but  taking  the  best  judgment  of  the  trade,  2&  per  cent 
per  annum  is  admitted  to  be  a  very  low  estimate;  so  that  if  importations 
had  simply  held  their  own  the  importations  for  1895  would  have  been 
37&  per  cent  more  than  in  1881,  instead  of  11$  per  cent  less,  as  is  the 
case.  It  will  therefore  be  clear  that  under  a  50  per  cent  ad  valorem 
duty  this  trade,  no  matter  what  unsupported  statements  are  made  to 
the  contrary,  has  been  steadily  losing  ground  for  many  years. 

Instable  cutlery,  butcher  knives,  etc,  it  can  be  readily  demonstrated 
that  the  ratio  of  decrease  in  imported  lines  is  much  larger  than  in 
pocketknives. 

It  is  therefore  urged,  in  the  interest  of  the  Government  and  of  honest 
merchants,  that  a  moderate  ad  valorem  tariff  on  cutlery  of  all  sorts  be 
adopted. 

A.  H.  Saiton. 
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EXHIBIT  A. 

FOCKETKNIVBS. 

Calculation  showing  the  facility  with  which  dishonest  importers  could  swindle  the  Govern- 
ment on  and  monopolize  the  importations  of  pocket  cutlery  under  the  complex  duties  of 
the  McKinley  tariff  law. 


Foreign  ooat. 

Custom- 
house 
value. 

Duty  at 
50  per 
oentad 

valorem. 

Specific 
duty. 

Foreign 
coat  not 
invoiced. 

Total 
ooat. 

Ad  valorem 

equivalent 

(about). 

Coat  2d.  to 

$0.55 
.49 
1.52 
1.48 
8.04 
2.92 

$0.27* 
.24} 
.76 
.73 
L52 
1.46 

$0.50 

.12 

1.00 

.50 

2.00 

LOO 

61.32* 
.01* 
3.28 
2.75 
6.56 
5.50 

Peremt. 
140 

Coat  3d.  3a^  but  Invoiced  at  2a 

$0.06 

65 

Coat  8a.  3d.' 

116 

Coat  6s.  3d.,  but  invoiced  at  6a 

.06 

81 

Coat  12a.  6d 

116 

Coat  12a.  «dn  but  invoiced  at  12a 

.12 

81 

Calculation  showing  as  above  under  the  Wilaon  tariff  law. 


Foreign  ooat. 


Cuatom. 
honae 
value. 


Duty  at 

25  per 

cent  ad 

valorem. 


Speoiflo 
duty. 


Foreign 
coat  not 
invoiced. 


Total 
ooat 


Ad  valorem 

equivalent 

(about). 


Coat  la.  4d 

Coat  la.  4d.v  but  invoiced  at  la.  2d 

Coat  4a.  3d 

Coat  4a.  3d.,  but  invoiced  at  4a . . . 

Coat  6a.  3d 

Coat  6a.  3d-,  but  invoiced  at  6a .... 


80.82 

.28 

1.03 

.87 

1.52 

1.46 


80.08 
.07 
.26 
.24 
.38 
.86 


80.12 


.40 


80.04 


80.52 
.30 
1.09 
1.52 
2.65 
2.28 


P&roent. 


70 
22 
64 
48 
75 
60 


EXHIBIT  B. 

Profonna  calculations  showing  result  of  importations  of  pocket  cutlery  under  dis- 
honest methods. 

lf'KINLEY  TARIFF. 

1,000  dozen  knives  costing  2s.  3d.  and  invoiced  at  2s.  3d.  equal  $1.32i per  dozen.  $1, 325 
1,000  dozen  knives  costing  6s.  3d.  and  invoiced  at  6s.  3d.  equal  $3.28  per  dozen .  3, 280 
1,000  dozen  knives  costing  12s.  6d.  and  invoiced  at  12s.  6d.  equal  $6.56  per  dozen .    6, 560 

11,165 
1,000  dozen  knives  costing  2s.  3d.,  but  invoiced  at  2s.  equal  91}  cents  per 

dozen $915 

1,000  dozen  knives  costing  6s.  3d.,  but  invoiced  at  6s.  equal  $2.75  per 

dozen 2,750 

1,000  dozen  knives  costing  12s.  6d.,  but  invoiced  at  12s.  equal  $5.50  per 

dozen 5,500 

9,215 

Gain  by  undervaluation 1,950 

It  will  be  seen  that  by  an  undervaluation  of  less  than  5  per  cent  the  difference  of 
cost  in  favor  of  dishonesty  is  over  21  per  cent,  which  result  could  not  be  accom- 
plished under  a  purely  ad  valorem  system  representing  the  same  rates  of  duty  with- 
out an  undervaluation  of  about  40  per  cent.  It  will  be  apparent  that  while  the 
average  ad  valorem  equivalent  on  the  honest  importation  is  about  120  per  cent,  the 
average  of  the  dishonest  importation  is  only  about  80  per  cent. 

WILSON  TARIFF. 

1,000  dozen  knives  costing  Is.  4d.  and  invoiced  at  Is.  4d.  equal  52  cents  per 

dozen $520 

1,000 dozen  knives  costing 4s.  3d.  and  invoiced  at  4s.  3d.  equal  $1.69  per  dozen .  1, 906 

1,000  dozen  knives  costing  6s.  3d.  and  invoiced  at  6s.  3d.  equal  $2.65  per  dozen .  2, 650 

4,860 
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1,000  dozen  knives  costing  Is.  4d.,  but  invoiced  at  Is.  2d.  equal  39  cents 
per  dozen $390 

1,000  dozen  knives  costing  4s.  3d.,  but  invoiced  at  4s.  equal  $1.52  per 
dozen 1, 520 

1,000  dozen  knives  costing  6s.  3d.,  but  invoiced  at  6s.  equal  $2.28  per 

dozen 2,280 

$4,190 

Gain  by  undervaluation 670 

It  will  be  seen  that  by  an  undervaluation  of  about  5£  per  cent  the  difference  of 
cost  in  favor  of  dishonesty  is  16  per  cent,  which  result  could  not  be  accomplished 
under  a  purely  ad  valorem  system  representing  the  same  rates  of  duty  without  an 
undervaluation  of  about  31|  per  cent.  It  will  be  apparent  that  while  the  average 
ad  valorem  equivalent  on  the  honest  importation  is  about  70  per  cent,  the  average  of 
the  dishonest  importation  is  only  about  46  per  cent. 

Importations  of  pocketknitea. 


Ywir. 

Amount. 

Itemorks. 

1881 

$1,310,291 
1,236,198 
1,245,853 
1, 123, 9851 

801, 743( 
1,024,412? 
1, 169, 861) 
1, 243, 012) 
1,359, 542  J 
1, 406, 716] 

745,801 

654,479 

861, 146 

416,608 

1, 156, 380 

1,302,874 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

Tho  Government  statistics  Include  razors — have  deducted 

1886 

$250,000  each  year  for  estimated  value  of  razors. 

1887 

1888 

1889...% 

Tho  Government  statistics  include  razors— have  deducted 

1890 

$300,000  each  year  for  estimated  value  ot  razors. 

1891 

Have  deducted  $120,000  for  estimated  value  of  razors 

1892 

prior  to  MoKinloy  tariff  and  $50,000  estimated  value  of 
erasers  under  Mo  Ki  nicy  tariff. 
Have  deducted  $50,000,  estimated  value  of  erasers. 
Do. 

1893 

1894 

Have  deducted  $25,000,  estimated  valuo  of  erasers. 

1895 

Have  deducted  $100,000,  estimated  value  of  erasers. 

1896 

Do. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 


New  York,  January  8,  1897. 


As  importers  of  pocketknives,  razors,  scissors,  etc.,  and  as  represent- 
atives of  American  manufacturers  of  the  same  goods,  we  are  interested 
in  the  rates  of  duty  which  may  be  embodied  in  the  new  tariff  bill  now 
being  prepared.  We  do  not  know  what  changes  may  be  suggested  to 
you  or  what  views  may  be  held  by  your  committee  in  regard  to  the  rates 
on  cutlery.  If  such  compound  duties  of  specific  and  ad  valorem  rates  as 
we  have  been  told  would  be  submitted  to  you  are  analyzed,  you  would 
find  them  to  equal  in  many  instances  300  or  400  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and 
we  doubt  very  much  if  such  rates  would  be  adopted  by  you  knowingly. 

WlEBUSOH   &   HlLGER,  LIMITED, 

Charles  F.  Wiebusch,  Preside7it. 


SHEARS  ANT>  SCISSORS. 

(Paragraph  140.) 

Newark,  H.  J.,  January  9, 1897. 
Dear  Sir  :  We  will  attempt  to  briefly  state  our  position  in  regard 
to  the  tariff  on  shears  and  scissors,  in  which  we  are  particularly  inter- 
ested. On  account  of  the  style  and  manner  in  which  American  shears 
are  made  the  present  tariff  of  45  per  cent  has  been  satisfactory  on  the 
larger  shears  until  recently,  but  of  late  foreign  goods  similarly  made 
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are  being  introduced.  On  small-size  scissors  this  tariff  has  never  been 
adequate,  and  in  consequence  there  are  practically  none  made  in  this 
country.  We  think  it  can  be  safely  stated  that  at  the  present  time  DO 
per  cent  of  all  scissors  sold  under  6  inches  in  length  are  imported. 
There  are  also  largo  quantities  imported  that  range  up  to  9  inches  in 
length,  but  the  proportion  of  these  is  not  near  so  great. 

A  protective  duty  of  say  60  per  cent,  or  if  more  practical  a  specific 
duty  proportionately  greater  on  the  small  than  on  the  largo  sizes, 
would  give  American  manufacturers  an  incentive  to  enter  into  the 
manufacturing  of  this  class  of  scissors.  The  disadvantages  under 
which  we  labor  are  due  both  to  difference  in  wages  and  to  the  foreigners' 
long  experience.  After  making  scissors  for  a*  period  of  time  under 
favorable  conditions  home  competition  would  undoubtedly  bring  down 
prices  to  as  low  a  figure  as  the  present  price  of  the  imported  goods. 

During  the  last  ten  years  our  scissors  trade  has  practically  been 
reduced  to  almost  nothing,  and  we  were  obliged  to  import  some  scissors 
to  compete  with  other  manufacturers  who  are  doing  the  same  thing. 

J.  Wiss  &  Sons. 


Newark,  F.  J.,  January  11} 1S97. 

Dear  Sir  :  Our  experience  under  the  present  tariff  has  convinced  us 
of  several  facts  which  have  decidedly  influenced  our  business  and  which 
we  know  to  be  true. 

Under  the  present  conditions,  scissors  are  imported  into  this  country 
from  Germany  and  other  countries  at  a  price  below  that  which  we  are 
able  to  sell  them  and  pay  our  help  the  present  wages — three-fourths  of 
the  cost  of  producing  our  product  being  the  labor  upon  them.  We  find 
the  goods  imported  are  more  particularly  in  the  smaller  sizes  of  scissors 
and  barbers'  scissors.  The  imported  barbers'  scissors  are  now  being 
sold  to  a  large  extent  in  this  country,  and  to  compete  with  these  goods 
means  a  large  reduction  in  our  workmen's  wages. 

Our  wishes  are  for  a  specific  rate  of  tariff  on  shears  and  scissors,  and 
60  cents  seems  to  us  about  right  to  enable  us  to  compete  with  foreign 
made  goods. 

R.  IIeinisoh's  Sons  Co. 


PRUNING  AND  BUDDING  KNTVTES,  ETC. 

(Paragraph  140.) 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  January  9, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

I  would  respectfully  request  that  in  paragraph  140  the  word  "  artists" 
be  omitted,  and  in  the  same  place  be  inserted  u  pruning  and  budding," 
for  this  reason :  The  articles  enumerated  in  paragraph  140  are  knives 
used  in  trade  and  household  uses,  and  the  above  pruning  and  budding 
knives  are  the  necessary  tools  of  an  important  but  poor  class  of  citi- 
zens. Under  present  rulings  they  are  placed  with  penknives  and 
pocketknives,  but  are  neither,  pen  and  pocket  knives  being  the  knives  in 
general  use  and  not  a  tool  of  trade. 

Also  in  paragraph  140  it  is  requested  that  the  words  "  scissors  and 
shears''  be  changed  from  45  per  cent  rate  to  35  per  cent,  or  that  in  the 
35  per  cent  rate  should  be  inserted  "sheep  and  gardener's  shears,"  for 
the  reason  that  both  are  tools  of  trade,  and  not  made  in  this  country 
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successfully,  as  the  demand  here  is  for  a  short  season,  whereas  the 
demand  abroad  covers  the  Southern  Hemisphere  where  they  are  mostly 
used.  The  woolgrower  has  been  compelled  to  pay,  to  satisfy  makers  of 
women's  scissors  and  tailors'  shears,  of  which  I  now  and  have  for  years 
exported  a  considerable  quantity. 

Hezekiah  King. 

RAZORS. 

(Paragraph  140.) 

Committee  on  Wxxfi  and  Means: 

We  address  your  honorable  committee,  respectfully  asking  that  the 
existing  tariff  law,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  razors,  be  so  changed  as  to  read 
as  follows: 

Razors  aud  razor  blades,  finished  or  unfinished,  valued  at  less  than  three  dollars 
per  dozen,  one  dollar  per  dozen;  valued  at  three  dollars  or  more  per  dozen,  two  dol- 
lars per  aozen ;  and  in  addition  thereto  on  all  the  abovo  razors  and  razor  blades, 
thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

We  ask  for  this  protection  because  of  the  great  difference  in  wages 
paid  to  razor  makers  in  this  and  foreign  countries — an  average  differ- 
ence of  more  than  3  to  1. 

We  ask  for  the  greatest  duty  on  the  lowest  grade  of  razors,  because 
a  low  grade  of  work  always  calls  for  a  low-priced  workman,  and  against 
the  competition  of  this  low-priced  foreign  workman  we  require  the  most 
protection. 

Much  has  been  said  by  importers  about  foreign  razors  costing  $1  per 
dozen  in  England,  and  even  less.  They  claim  that  all  such  razors  will 
he  prohibited.  We  maintain  that  it  is  for  the  best  interest  of  this 
country  that  they  should  be  prohibited.  They  are  trashy  imitations  of 
razors,  absolutely  worthless  for  use,  and  never  bear  the  name  of  a 
responsible  maker. 

We  can  show  from  foreign  manufacturers'  price  lists,  and  from  our 
own  sixteen  years'  experience  in  competition  in  this  market  with  foreign 
razors,  that  the  lowest  priced  razor  sent  to  this  country  by  a  responsi- 
ble maker,  such  as  Butcher,  Westenholm,  or  Ilodgers,  costs  in  England 
6  shillings,  or  $1.50,  per  dozen.  This  is  the  lowest  priced  razor  that  we 
recognize  as  suitable  for  shaving.  All  below  that  price  are  worthless 
imitations,  unfit  for  use. 

Under  our  proposed  change  in  the  tariff  the  above  English  razors, 
full  duty  paid  (no  undervaluation),  will  cost  the  importer  in  New  York 
(who  often  proves  to  be  the  manufacturer  himself)  about  25  cents  each; 
and  to-day  the  same  class  of  razor  is  generally  being  sold  to  the  con- 
sumer at  50  cents  each,  thus  showing  a  margin  of  100  per  cent  to  be 
divided  between  the  importer  and  dealer,  which  seems  an  ample  profit. 

In  1880,  when  we  commenced  business,  a  full-concaved  razor,  ground 
on  a  2-inch  stone,  was  selling  to  the  retail  dealers  at  $18  per  dozen,  and 
even  more.  To-day,  notwithstanding  the  increase  in  tariff  duty,  that 
same  quality  of  razor  is  selling  to  the  same  trade  at  $12  per  dozen, 
and  even  less. 

This  reduction  in  price  we  claim  is  a  direct  result  of  home  competi- 
tion, brought  into  existence  by  a  protective  tariff;  and  we  submit  that 
with  the  present  facilities  for  production  in  this  country,  and  the  strong 
competition  which  necessarily  follows,  the  rate  of  duty  we  ask  foe  can 
not  increase  the  price  of  even  cheap  razors  to  the  consumer,  but  it 
will  guarantee  to  the  man  of  small  means  a  good  razor  for  50  cents. 
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Regarding  the  second  clause  of  our  request,  viz,  razors  at  $3  or  more 
per  dozen,  $2  specific  and  30  per  cent  ad  valorem,  we  have  to  say:  Oar 
competition  ou  this  class  of  goods  (full  concave)  is  from  Germany, 
where  the  workmen  labor  eleven  hours  per  day,  and  at  less  than  one- 
third  what  we  pay  for  same  grade  of  work.  A  competent  razor  grinder 
in  Germany  gets  from  $5  to  $10  per  week,  and,  as  in  Englaud,  the 
workmen,  as  a  rule,  are  obliged  to  furnish  their  own  power,  grind- 
stones, and  all  other  tools,  which  virtually  reduces  his  wages  from  15 
to  30  per  cent  more.  In  this  country  men  labor  but  ten  hours,  and  all 
necessary  tools  and  power  are  provided  by  the  manufacturer. 

In  closing  we  desire  to  say  the  J.  R.  Torrey  Razor  Compauy,  of 
Worcester,  Mass.,  incorporated  in  1880,  are  the  oldest  existing  razor 
manufacturers  in  the  United  States.  We  have  invested  in  our  plant 
more  than  $100,000,  and  employ  when  running  full  time  about  100  work- 
men. There  are  in  this  country  four  other  manufacturers  whose  com- 
bined product  about  equals  ours.  We  estimate  from  best  obtainable 
statistics  that  fully  33  per  cent  of  the  razors  consumed  in  this  country 
to-day  are  of  home  manufacture.  And  as  fully  85  per  cent  of  the  value 
of  a  razor  consists  in  the  wages  paid  to  labor,  it  is  obvious  that  a  protec- 
tive tariff  to  the  extent  of  the  difference  paid  iu  wages  in  this  and  foreign 
countries  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  industry.  With  such  a  tariff 
we  know  that  this  country  will  soon  supply  the  American  market  with 
razors  without  any  increase  whatever  in  price  to  the  consumer.  We 
are  not  seeking  more  profit  on  razors,  but  more  razors  to  manufacture. 

For  sixteen  years  we  have  struggled  against  the  greatest  obstacle 
of  competition  from  low-priced  foreign  goods,  and  thus  far  have  been 
unable  to  sell  our  razors  at  a  living  profit  to  the  largest  dealers;  but 
have  at  great  expense  sent  out  our  representatives  to  the  small  trade, 
to  which  we  have  sold  in  small  lots,  and  gained  a  reputation  for  good 
work  and  established  the  fact  beyond  question  that  as  good  razors  can 
be  made  in  this  country  as  anywhere  in  the  world. 

We  feel  confident  that  when  you  consider  this  matter  you  will 
readily  see  the  justice  of  the  case  and  grant  our  request  and  thereby 
enable  the  people  of  this  country  to  supply  themselves  with  razors  of 
their  own  production;  and  we  confidently  pledge  our  reputation  that 
no  man  living  in  this  country  to-day  will  see  an  advance  in  the  price  of 
razors  to  the  consumer. 

J.  R.  Torrey  Razor  Company, 
J.  R.  Torrey,  Treasurer. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

The  Electric  Cutlery  Company,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  respectfully  suggest 
that  the  duties  on  razors  and  razor  blades  be  made  $1.50  per  dozen 
specific  and  30  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  annexed  schedule  (Exhibit 
A)  shows  that  since  the  McKinley  tariff  (which  was  also  both  specific 
and  ad  valorem)  was  changed  to  pure  ad  valorem  the  number  of  dozens 
imported  has  increased  over  a  third,  the  value  one-sixth,  while  the  duties 
collected  have  decreased  over  one-quarter.  Home  manufacture  lias  been 
almost  ruined. 

The  Electric  Cutlery  Co. 


Exhibit  A.— Razors  and  razor  blades, 

McKinley  bill. — Up  to  $4  per  dozen,  $1  per  dozen  specific  and  30  per  cent  ad  valorem ; 
$4  per  dozen  and  upward,  $1.75  per  dozen  specific  and  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
Wilson  bill. — Forty-five  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
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Proposed  duty. — One  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  dozen  specific  and  30  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 


Year. 

Dozen. 

ir-i..^    1    Duties 
VftIue-    'collected. 

1892 

83,992 
89,242 
114,275 

$253,019  '    $167,823 

1893 

268,149  '       177,451 

189G 

293,735  i      132,180 

Importations  increased  in  1896  over  1892  about  one-third.  Duties  collected  in  1896 
over  1892  have  decreased  nearly  one-quarter.  The  labor  cost  on  razors  is  about  90 
per  cent  of  the  iinishod  article. 

FILES. 

(Paragraph  141.) 

Chicago,  December  17, 1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Your  attention  is  respectfully  called  to  Schedule  C,  paragraph  141, 
Wilson  bill,  referring  to  tiles  and  file  blanks.  The  first  duty  is  35  cents 
per  dozen,  which  I  find  compares  in  ad  valorem  on  some  files  to  200  per 
cent.  Those  are  "needle  files,"  4-iuch,  used  by  all  manufacturing 
jewelers  in  the  United  States  and  by  tool  and  die  makers.  I  have 
been  in  the  file  business  for  over  twenty  years,  and  the  price  on  those 
files  has  not  been  changed  by  manufacturers  10  per  cent  in  all  that 
time,  it  being  13  francs  per  gross,  10  to  15  per  cent  discount.  At  pres- 
ent I  get  15  per  cent  discount.  So  the  net  factory  price  in  Europe  is 
11.05  francs,  or  $2.13  per  gross,  and  the  tariff  on  the  same  is  $4.20  per 
gross  at  35  cents  per  dozen.  Files  of  the  same  shape  and  size,  of 
domestic  make,  can  be  bought  in  the  factory  for  less  than  $4.20  per 
gross,  and  if  there  was  no  protective  tariff  could  be  bought  for  much 
less,  and  still  there  would  be  a  handsome  profit  to  domestic  file  manu- 
facturers. These  files  are  all  made  by  machinery,  as  are  over  90  per 
cent  of  all  files  manufactured  in  the  United  States  or  Europe. 

The  file-cutting  machinery  is  made  principally  in  the  United  States 
for  domestic  and  foreign  file  makers.  If  the  files  are  made  by  Ameri- 
can machinery  here  and  in  Europe,  I  claim  that  said  machinery  will 
produce  nearly  an  equal  number  of  files,  if  used  here  or  in  Europe. 
And  if  there  be  any  difference  at  all,  it  will  be  in  the  American  manu- 
facturers' favor. 

Now,  let  us  compare  American  saw  files,  as  sold  by  all  hardware  job- 
bers in  the  United  States.  Manufacturers'  and  jobbers'  profits  are 
included  in  prices  given  below,  viz,  3£-inch  saw  files  and  smaller  are 
sold  here  for  less  than  30  cents  per  dozen.  The  tariff  on  imported  files 
is  35  cents  per  dozen ;  5-inch  saw  files  are  sold  here  for  45  cents  per 
dozen,  the  tariff  on  imported  files  being  60  cents  per  dozen.  American 
round  files  (10-inch)  are  sold  for  $1.15  per  dozen,  the  tariff  on  imported 
round  files  (10-inch)  being  $1  per  dozen.  To  get  at  the  original  manu- 
facturers' prices,  it  would  be  fair  to  dednct,  say,  25  to  35  per  cent.  That 
much  profit  is  a  fair  estimate  for  both  manufacturers  and  jobbers.  So 
that  anyone  can  see  that  the  tariff  alone  on  imported  files  is  more  per 
dozen  than  domestic  files  are  sold  for. 

Ordinary  foreign  files,  6,  8, 10, 12,  or  14  inch,  would  not  compete  in 
prices  with  American  files  if  the  United  States  would  offer  as  much 
bonus  on  each  dozen  as  there  is  tariff  on  them  at  present.  Such  as  are 
imported  and  sold  here  are  used  exclusively  by  the  best  mechanics  to 
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produce  the  highest  class  of  work  in  every  shop  in  the  United  States 
where  the  finest  tools,  machinery,  dies,  models,  etc.,  are  made  for  home 
use  and  export  trade,  and  are  in  fact  of  such  quality  and  workmanship 
that  United  States'  best  metal  workers  must  have  them  more  or  less  in 
every  shop. 

Now,  as  the  protection  on  files  is  not  needed — at  least  not  200, 100, 
or  even  30  percent — I  am  in  favor  of  a  revenue  tariff,  andthifik  25  per 
cent  would  be  fair,  and  it  would  be  a  great  benefit  to  those  who  must 
use  such  files.  It  would  enable  our  machinery  manufacturers  and 
metal  workers  to  reduce  their  file  expenses  to  a  great  extent,  and  they 
would  be  able  to  compete  with  all  the  world's  machinery  and  tool 
makers. 

The  high  prohibitive  tariff  may  induce  a  few  file  makers  to  experi- 
ment in  producing  a  better  quality  of  files  in  the  United  States  than 
they  do  at  present;  perhaps  they  would  employ  100  fine  file  cutters,  but 
the  protection  for  100  men  would  be  a  great  detriment  to  1,000  manu- 
facturers and  10,000  mechanics  who  use  such  files  if  the  tariff  remains 
as  it  is  or  if  made  higher.  I  do  not  think  it  just  to  protect  a  few, 
thereby  doing  an  injury  to  a  great  number  of  our  manufacturers  and 
mechanics. 

John  B.  Lukanitsch. 


FIREARMS. 

(Paragraph*  142  and  143.) 
STATEMENT  OF  ME.  THOMAS  HUNTEB,   CAYUGA  COUNTY,  N.  T. 

Saturday,  January  9, 1897. 

Mr.  Hunter  said :  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
I  come  before  you  the  representative  of  a  comparatively  small  industry. 
Although  small  and  young,  we  need  the  protection  that  we  ask  for  as 
much,  if  not  more,  than  many  of  the  larger  ones  to  whom  you  have 
listened  to-day.  I  represent  the  sporting-gun  manufacturers  of  the 
country,  I  may  say,  and  it  is  only  for  some  twelve  or  fifteen  years  past 
that  they  have  made  this  product  to  any  great  extent  in  this  country; 
but  we  consider  that  we  have  now  nearly,  if  not  quite,  sufficient  facili- 
ties, with  additions  that  have  been  made  under  prosperity,  to  supply 
tlie  demand  in  this  country  without  any  assistance  from  the  foreigners 
at  all.  Our  product  is  essentially  a  luxury;  consequently,  in  my  hum- 
ble judgment,  it  ought  to  bear  its  share  of  the  burden  of  revenue  more 
than  the  necessities  should;  hence,  I  think  we  are  entitled  to  a  larger 
protection  than  we  have  ever  had.  We  ask  this  protection  for  the  rea- 
son that  the  foreigner  manufactures  his  guns  with  very  cheap  labor, 
applying  very  cheap  labor  in  a  very  cheap  manner,  and  also  he  makes 
a  very  cheap  gun.  Also,  the  finished  gun  is  a  very  light  product,  easy 
of  transportation.  The  average  weight  of  a  finished  double-barreled 
sporting  shotgun  does  not  exceed  8  pounds.  They  run  from  5£  to  11 
pounds.  I  am  speaking  of  the  gun  of  American  manufacture.  I  do 
not  know  about  the  foreign  gun,  because  they  are  clumsy  and  not  so 
well  made. 

Mr.  Turner.  What  kind  of  guns  are  those! 

Mr.  Hunter.  The  double  and  single  barrel  sporting  shotgun. 

Mr.  Turner.  Finished! 

Mr.  Hunter.  Finished.    In  that  term  finished  and  complete  lies  the 
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milk  in  the  cocoanut.  We  suffer  most  in  the  matter  of  labor.  Our 
industry  is  peculiar  in  this  fact,  that  we  have  to  use  almost  entirely 
skilled  labor.  We  use  very  little  common  labor  and  the  difference 
between  the  price  of  our  labor  and  similar  labor  in  Germany,  where 
the  great  bulk  of  the  guns  is  manufactured,  is  just  about  the  difference 
between  80  cents  and  $1  in  Germany  to  $2  to  $3.50  in  this  country,  so 
you  see  the  labor  is  greater  and  that  is  enhanced  largely  by  the  method 
that  the  German  manufacturer  pursued.  A  German  manufacturer  will 
produce  2,000  to  3,000  guns  in  a  room  not  much  larger  than  this  room. 
He  uses  little  machinery,  and  deals  out  the  parts  of  the  gun  to  the  heads 
of  the  families.  They  are  taken  home  and  there  the  work  is  done  by 
hand.    Of  course,  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  cheaper  grade  of  guns. 

The  better  grade  of  guns  that  come  into  competition  with  us  are  not 
manufactured  to  auy  great  extent  in  G  ermany.  They  are  manufactured 
in  England  and  France.  But  owing  to  the  radical  difference  between 
80  cents  and  $1  on  the  other  side  and  from  $2  and  $3.50  per  day  on  this 
side,  and  owing  to  the  peculiar  methods  which  they  pursue  in  working 
the  whole  family,  we  are  at  a  great  disadvantage.  In  speaking  of  working 
the  whole  family  1  would  say  that  the  father  gets  his  bundle  of  work  to 
do  and  takes  it  home,  and  at  home  the  mother,  the  brothers,  and  the 
sisters,  and  even  the  children,  I  am  credibly  informed,  down  to  5  years 
of  age,  are  put  to  work  upon  it.  This  information  is  not  hearsay  or  any- 
thing of  that  kind,  for  it  was  obtained  by  the  treasurer  and  general 
manager  of  our  company  who  last  year,  in  connection  with  other  busi- 
ness, visited  Europe  and  took  at  that  time  a  trip  into  Belgium  for  the 
purpose  of  looking  into  the  manufacture  of  gun  barrels,  and  also  the 
manufacture  of  the  cheap  gun,  and  he  obtaiued  this  information  direct 
from  the  fountain  head. 

Mr.  Turner.  Do  you  import  the  rough  shapes  or  do  you  make  them 
from  the  ground  up? 

Mr.  Hunter.  We  import  our  barrels  entirely,  because  barrels  are 
already  on  the  free  list  aud  ought  to  remain  there.  They  have  experi- 
mented time  and  time  again  on  the  manufacture  of  forged  barrels  in 
this  country  and  they  have  never  made  a  success  of  it.  We  manufac 
ture  part  of  our  stocks. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Why  can  not  we  make  those  gun  barrels  here! 

Mr.  Hunter.  That  is  a  question  that  far  wiser  men  than  I  am  have 
been  unable  to  answer.  They  have  gone  so  far  in  America  as  to  import 
the  water  for  tempering  from  Belgium,  Germany,  and  still  they  have 
not  made  a  success  of  it.  I  have  heard  scientific  men  say  that  the  diffi- 
culty is  atmospheric.  I  have  heard  also  that  in  many  places  in  Europe 
they  have  undertaken  to  manufacture  gun  barrels  and  have  failed; 
that  there  are  only  certain  places  in  Germany  or  Belgium  where  this 
manufacture  can  be  successfully  carried  on. 

Mr.  McMillin.  What  grade  of  guns  do  you  manufacture! 

Mr.  Hunter.  It  is  the  double  and  single  barrel  sporting  shotgun. 

Mr.  McMillin.  Valued  at  what;  there  are  different  grades  here! 

Mr.  Hunter.  The  McKinley  law  gave  us  a  specific  duty  of  $1.50  on 
guns  valued  under  $6;  from  $6  to  $12,  a  specific  duty  of  $4;  and  from 
$12  upward  a  specific  duty  of  $6. 

Mr.  McMillin.  And  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Hunter.  Yes,  sir.  Now  all  we  have  is  the  30  per  cent  ad  valo- 
rem. But  owing  to  the  difference  in  labor,  as  soon  as  we  came  under 
the  Wilson-Gorman  bjll,  just  as  soon  as  we  felt  its  influence,  our  product 
being  a  luxury,  we  felt  it  among  the  first,  and  we  were  much  injured. 
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Daring  the  year  1893  we  had  ordered  enough  to  keep  oar  factory  run- 
ning to  the  utmost  capacity;  and,  indeed,  had  to  increase  our  capacity 
the  first  of  the  year  in  order  to  fill  our  orders  at  that  time.  But  about 
the  1st  of  May  of  that  year  they  began  to  say  "hold  on."  A  month  or 
two  later  they  began  to  say  strike  out  our  order.  And  the  result  was 
we  had  to  reduce  our  labor.  We  gave  our  men  the  option  of  submit- 
ting to  a  reduction  of  25  per  cent  in  their  wages  in  June  or  stopping 
work  altogether.  Later  on,  in  August,  we  found  it  necessary  to  make 
a  further  reduction  in  their  wages  of  10  per  cent  or  stop  work,  and  we 
bad  to  reduce  the  number  of  our  men  more  than  one-half  during  that 
year.  And  we  have  remained  virtually  in  that  condition  ever  since. 
Under  the  McKinley  bill,  1  want  to  readjust  for  a  moment 

Mr.  Steele.  The  importations  under  the  McKinley  bill  amounted 
to  $300,000  and  under  the  Wilson  bill  something  over  $900,000. 

Mr.  Hunter.  I  was  going  to  read  that  in  detail,  as  we  have  it  here 
compact. 

Importations  have  been  as  follows:  In  1886,  $860,000;  in  1887, 
$958,000 ;  in  1888,  $1,070,000 ;  in  1889,  $1,159,000 ;  in  1890— that  is,  from 
June  30, 1889,  to  June  30, 1890— $1,338,000. 

Mr.  McMillin.  Those  are  the  importations? 

Mr.  Hunter.  That  is  the  value  of  the  importations.  Then  in  1891 
they  fell  to  $1,070,000;  1892.  to  $647,000;  1893,  $321,000;  1894,  they  fell 
to  $122,000.  Then  in  the  latter  part  of  1894  the  Wilson-Gorman  bill 
began  to  take  effect,  and  then  in  1895  the  importations  increased  to 
$458,000.  During  the  calendar  year  1896,  according  to  the  statistics 
which  we  have  obtained  from  public  sources,  the  importation  has 
amounted  to  $823,760.  That  is  for  the  calendar  year  of  1896.  That 
shows  very  perceptibly,  gentlemen,  the  effect  of  the  tariff  upon  this 
industry.  Under  the  old  tariff  there  was  35  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The 
importation,  you  see,  gradually  increased  until  it  went  up  to  almost 
$1,400,000.  Under  the  McKinley  bill  and  the  prevailing  influence  of 
that  bill  before  it  went  into  effect — because  it  really  had  no  effect  in 
the  year  1891  but  was  foreshadowed— we  increased  our  output,  every- 
body did  in  the  manufacture,  and  the  imports  decreased  to  $1,070,000. 
Then  in  1892  it  still  continued  to  go  down  and  in  1894  the  importations 
amounted  to  $122,000. 

Mr.  McMillin.  What  is  the  extent  of  the  American  manufacture? 

Mr.  Hunter.  Well,  that  is  a  very  hard  matter  to  say,  because  in 
1892  we  were  at  our  zenith,  but  we  were  not  near  where  we  contem- 
plated getting,  because  we  intended,  from  the  character  of  the  article  we 
made,  to  drive  the  foreign  producer  out  of  the  market  eventually,  and 
as  soon  as  we  thoroughly  get  on  our  feet  we  will  do  it  without  any 
duty  at  all. 

Mr.  McMillin.  About  what  would  the  annual  output  bef 

Mr.  Hunter.  1  could  not  give  you  any  idea  of  that,  because  1  am 
really  an  officer  of  the  company,  one  of  the  organization,  and  am  not 
directly  connected  with  the  manufacture. 

Mr.  McMillin.  What  is  the  value  of  the  barrels!    They  come  free! 

Mr.  Hunter.  The  value  of  the  barrels,  that  is  the  general  run  of  the 
cheaper  gun  barrels,  is  about  $1.40  to  $1.50  a  pair.  You  are  familiar 
with  them,  I  suppose.  That  is  a  cheaper  gun,  but  in  our  higher-priced 
guns  we  use  a  higher-priced  barrel. 

Mr.  McMillin.  Running  up  to  what  value! 

Mr.  Hunter.  They  run  up  to  $5,  $6,  $7,  and  $8,  and  some  higher  than 
that. 
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Mr.  McMillin.  Now  you  get  your  barrels  free  to  finish  the  gun  and 
the  gun  that  comes  into  competition  with  you  pays  a  duty  not  only  on 
the  work  that  has  been  done  on  it  and  the  other  material,  but  also  of 
the  barrel  itself,  does  it  not — the  whole  gnu  ! 

Mr.  Hunter.  *  A  nominal  duty  on  the  barrels  as  a  part  of  the  gun, 
but  that  is  where  we  are  hurt 

Mr.  McMillin.  But  you  get  the  benefit  of  a  tariff  upon  that,  upon 
which  you  never  paid  any  tariff — you  getting  your  barrel  free  when  you 
come  to  compete  with  the  foreign  manufacturer — whatever  value  there 
is  in  it. 

Mr.  Hunter.  One  dollar  and  fifty  cents  a  pair  is  a  trifling  thing,  of 
course.  We  did  for  a  while  pay  a  duty  on  the  gun  barrel,  and  then  it 
was  made  free.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  made  free  before  that  or 
not — that  is,  entirely  in  the  rough. 

Mr.  McMillin.  That  duty  would  amount  to  50  cents  to  $1  on  a  $4 
gun,  according  to  the  values  you  have  given. 

Mr.  Hunter.  But  if  you  will  think  of  it,  it  is  an  excessive  amount 
of  labor  that  is  put  in  the  gun,  taking  all  the  raw  material,  the  barrel 
in  the  rough  $1.50,  and  the  steel  in  the  lock  plates,  and  the  stock  in  the 
rough  block.  The  labor  cost  of  the  cheapest  gun  made  in  this  country 
exceeds  80  per  cent  of  its  value,  and  a  higher  price  gun  95  to  97  per 
cent.  So  the  entire  product  is  almost  all  labor.  Of  course  wo  use  a 
great  deal  of  machinery  in  this  country  which  the  Belgians  do  not  use. 
Their  work  is  all  done  by  hand,  by  family,  and  you  can  not  estimate  the 
value  of  wages  there  at  all. 

Yon  can  not  estimate  the  value  of  work  done  by  children  5  or  6 
years  old,  or  girls,  or  women,  but  the  skilled  mechanic  who  makes  the 
locks  and  the  intricate  parts  of  it  receives  only  from  80  cents  a  day  to 
$1  a  day.  Sometimes  under  contract  he  will  get  as  much  as  $1  a  day 
over  there.  That  was  the  information  my  nephew  got  when  he  was 
at  headquarters  last  year.  But  I  have  said  enough  on  that  point. 
Now,  although  we  think  it  is  ridiculously  low,  the  present  duty  of  30 
per  cent  ad  valorem,  so  far  as  ad  valorem  is  concerned,  is  all  we  ask. 
But  the  idea  of  $1.50  duty  on  a  finished  gun,  and  $6  on  a  gun  that  may 
be  worth  $200  or  $300  or  $500,  is  simply  ridiculous.  We  have  to  meet 
in  competition  such  guns  as  that.  The  great  difficulty  is  the  import- 
ing in  parts.  They  will  send  a  box  of  barrels  to  Boston,  a  box  of 
stocks  to  New  York,  and  send  a  box  of  locks  and  other  traps  to  Phila- 
delphia. They  will  assemble  all  of  these  in  New  York  City,  put  them 
all  together,  and  escape  the  specific  duty  and  very  largely  the  ad 
valorem  duty  by  undervaluation  on  these  parts,  because  no  ordinary 
man  can  form  any  accurate  estimate  of  what  they  are  worth. 

Mr.  Payne.  Did  they  actually  do  that  under  the  law  of  1890! 

Mr.  Hunter.  They  actually  did  it  under  the  McKinley  law. 

Mr.  Payne.  And  under  the  interpretation  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment they  escaped  the  specific  duty! 

Mr.  Hunter.  Yes;  you  will  find  that  Schoverling,  Daly  &  Gales,  of 
New  York,  paid  the  full  duty  under  protest  and  contested  it  with  the 
Government  and  beat  the  Government.  So  this  kind  of  importation  is 
possible,  and  that  is  the  main  thing  you  want  to  stop.  Then,  again, 
the  undervaluation.    I  have  a  sample  of  that  right  in  the  importation. 

Mr.  Payne.  Have  you,  among  yourselves,  hit  upon  any  plan  by  which 
you  can  stop  the  importation  of  the  parts  of  the  gun  and  have  them 
afterwards  assembled  in  this  manner  that  you  have  described! 

Mr.  Hunter.  We  have  a  good  many  crude  ideas,  but  we  are  not 
lawyers.    Wo  do  not  know  the  legal  value  of  a  word  or  sentence,  and  do 
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not  know  how  to  put  words  together  so  that  the  importer  will  be  unable 
to  get  around  them. 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  importations  of  the  year  ending 
June  30, 1893.  This  is  on  the  point  of  undervaluations.  This  is  some- 
thing  I  have  not  said  anything  upon.  You  will  notice  that  the  importa- 
tions of  shotguns,  double-barrel  sporting,  are  46,842,  of  which  the  unit 
value  was  $4.55.  Now,  go  on  to  the  next  class.  They  were  valued  at 
not  more  than  $6.  Of  those  valued  at  $6  and  not  more  than  $12,  there 
were  020  imported;  valued  at  more  than  $12,  there  were  1,156  im- 
ported, which  makes  over  50,000  guns  of  this  character  imported  in 
that  year,  and  47,000  of  that  50,000  which  came  in  were  under  the 
valuation  of  $4.55. 

Some  of  you  gentlemen  have  seen  finished  guns.  What  would  you 
think  of  a  gun  that  would  bear  the  value  of  $4.55 1  The  barrels  in  that 
gun  ought  to  cost  only  $1.50.  That  is  taking  for  example  the  freight 
from  Belgium  here,  and  the  stocks  and  the  steel  is  all  the  raw  material 
that  is  in  it;  so  it  amounts  to  $2.  Do  you  suppose  that  any  man  or 
any  set  of  men  can  build  a  shotgun  fit  to  put  upon  the  market  for  $2.55 
labor!    It  is  not  among  the  things  possible. 

Mr.  Tawney.  What  is  the  relative  value  of  a  barrel  and  lock  and 
stock,  or  different  parts  of  the  gunf 

Mr.  Hunter.  That  is  a  question,  too,  that  it  would  require  a  manu- 
facturer to  answer.  I  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Livermore  could  answer 
that  or  not. 

Mr.  Tawney.  That  might  be  important. 

Mr.  Hunter.  We  will  give  you  all  that  information  in  our  brief. 

We  will  say  this  to  the  committee,  that  while  we  all  thiuk  that  the 
specific  duty  ought  to  be  much  larger  than  it  is,  if  this  committee  will 
prevent  the  importation  in  parts  and  the  undervaluation,  we  will  take 
the  McKinley  bill,  and  I  believe  we  can  go  ahead  under  it  and  manu- 
facture all  the  guns  that  the  United  States  wants  of  that  kind. 

Then  there  is  another  thing,  gentlemen,  the  foreign  gun  that  is  put 
on  the  market,  that  is  the  cheap  gun — and  that  is  what  1  am  speaking 
of  particularly — is  not  worth  even  the  money  that  they  ask  for  it. 
This  is  a  boy's  gun.  They  bring  it  to  this  country  and  they  put  it  on 
the  shelves  of  our  gun  stores  and  sell  it  for  about  $10.  We  can  not 
make  a  decent  gun  short  of  $20,  do  the  best  we  can.  It  is  true  there 
are  other  manufacturers  here  that  make  a  cheaper  gun  than  we  do,  and 
I  have  understood  that  double-barreled  shotguns  can  be  made  in  this 
country  so  as  to  sell  for  $15  and  any  one  of  those  guns  would  be  worth 
more  than  double  what  the  foreign  shotgun  would  be  worth  to  the  boy. 
Often  the  better  class  of  guns  imported  from  abroad  are  not  made 
well;  we  are  often  brought  such  guns  and  asked  to  repair  them.  We 
will  not  do  it.  We  will  now  and  then  fix  a  gun  of  a  fellow-manufac- 
turer, but  we  do  not  want  to  repair  these  foreign  guns. 

I  have  told  you  the  condition  of  this  industry.  This  is  essentially  a 
luxury,  and  consequently  the  production  or  the  demand  for  them  is 
necessarily  less  during  hard  times.  The  falling  off  of  these  importa- 
tions is  not  entirely  due  to  the  reduction  of  tariff,  but  to  the  general 
condition  of  £he  country,  because  our  best  customers  are  manufacturers. 
These  manufacturers  employ  workmen,  and  when  their  wages  are 
reduced  they  would  not  buy  a  gun.  If  the  manufacturer's  product  is 
cut  off  he  will  not  buy  a  gun. 

Mr.  Dolliyer.  You  did  not  finish  stating  what  the  objection  is  to 
these  cheap  gunsf 

Mr.  Hunter.  The  objection  to  the  cheap  gun  is  you  can  not  get  its 
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charge  onto  a  barn  door  when  it  is  fired,  and  a  flock  of  birds  will  go 
through  the  charge. 

Mr.  Dolliver.  I  did  not  know  but  what  you  were  going  to  say  these 
guns  are  dangerous  implements  for  boys  to  handle. 

Mr.  Hunter.  No,  I  should  not  say  that;  but  it  is  an  unfinished 
thing;  it. is  an  ungainly  thing,  and  when  it  gets  out  of  repair  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  restore  it. 

Mr.  Dolliver.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  of  the  comparison  of  the 
importations  under  the  present  law  with  the  consumption? 

Mr.  Hunter.  I  could  give  you  an  idea  of  the  output  of  the  factories. 

Mr.  Dolliver.  The  output  of  the  factories  under  the  present  law 
and  the  importations,  and  the  output  of  the  factories  under  the  act  of 
1890  and  the  importations! 

Mr.  Hunter.  I  will  do  that.  But  I  think  you  will  find  that  the  out- 
put in  1892  was  more  than  double  in  this  country  of  what  the  output 
of  1896  was. 

I  have  the  following  statement  in  reference  to  this  matter,  which  I 
will  submit: 

As  manufacturers  of  double  and  single  barrel  breech-loading  sporting  shotguns, 
we  respectfully  Bubmit  the  following  facts  for  your  consideration : 

We  have  a  capacity  of  10,000  guns  per  year,  and  during  the  past  four  years  under 
existing  tariff  laws  have  been  practically  idle,  producing  not  more  than  5  per  cent  of 
our  capacity.  At  this  time  we  wish  also  to  call  your  attention  to  statistics  showing 
importations  for  year  1893,  showing  that  during  that  year  there  were  imported  into 
this  country  49,000  double-barrel  breech-loading  sporting  shotguns,  of  which  46,842 
were  guns  invoiced  at  an  average  cost  of  $4.55  each  in  Europe.  These  gnns,  although 
much  lower  in  price  than  any  low-priced  American  make,  are  serious  competitors  of 
our  low-priced  guns,  and  are  so  cheaply  made  that  they  are  a  fraud  on  the  purchaser 
and  he  should  be  protected  as  well  as  the  American  manufacturer  of  guns  into  which 
they  come  into  competition  regardless  of  the  difference  in  price.  During  the  past 
four  years  the  American  manufacturers  have  struggled  bard  to  secure  a  little  trade, 
and  we  ourselves  have  sold  guns  at  ruinously  low  prices,  in  fact,  at  less  than  cost  of 
production,  with  the  result  as  given  above,  i.  e.,  we  have  only  produced  about  5  per 
cent  of  our  capacity. 

We  offer  as  the  reason  for  a  large  part  of  this  difference  in  cost  of  American  and 
foreign  guns  the  difference  between  wages  in  Belgium  and  the  United  States, 
their  wages  being  about  one-quarter  of  ours.  By  placing  a  sufficient  specific  duty 
on  double-barrel  breech-loading  sporting  shotguns,  the  American  manufacturers  can 
produce  a  supply  of  guns  sufficient  for  the  markets  at  prices  so  low  as  to  be  within 
the  reach  of  all,  and  although  there  is  no  pretense  that  we  can  produce  double-barrel 
shotguns  for  $4  or  $5  each,  still  the  guns  that  can  be  produced  will  be  honest,  safe 
articles,  and  will  give  more  value  for  the  money  than  the  worthless,  cheap  importa- 
tions of  the  present,  while  home  competition  and  new  improvements  will  all  the  time 
have  the  tendency  to  reduce  their  price. 

We  submit  that  the  Wilson-Gorman  tariff  act  has  been  proved  to  be  wholly  inade- 
quate and  valueless  as  a  protective  measure,  and  that  no  argument  is  needed  on  this 
point.  The  present  condition  of  the  sporting  firearms  industry  and  the  statistics  of 
importations  prove  it.  We  contend  that  the  schedule  of  the  McKinlcy  bill  in  regard 
to  double-barreled  sporting  breech-loading  shotguns  was  correct  in  principle,  but 
the  initial  protection  was  insufficient  for  the  cheaper  grades  .of  guns,  and  in  the 
advancing  duties  the  series  of  prices  would  lead  to  undervaluation  and  the  schedule 
could  not  be  honestly  enforced. 

We  contend  that  a  specific  duty  of  $6  should  be  placed  upon  all  double-barreled 
sporting  breech-loading  shotguns  and  in  addition  35  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  we  call 
the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  practice  of  importing  parts  of  guns  under  the 
general  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  of  the  MoKinley  bill  and  putting  them  together  in 
this  country,  thus  avoiding  the  specific  duty  upon  the  complete  article,  and  we  ask 
that  the  committee  so  frame  the  schedule  as  to  prevent  this. 

In  support  of  our  contention  that  the  initial  and  succeeding  specific  duties  in  the 
McKinley  bill  are  insufficient  to  give  protection,  we  cite  the  fact  quoted  above  that 
more  than  46,000  guns  invoiced  at  a  unit  value  of  $4.55  each  were  imported  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1893,  out  of  a  total  importation  of  less  than  49,000. 
Nor  does  this,  as  far  as  we  can  discover,  take  into  consideration  the  number  of  guns 
which,  in  order  to  avoid  the  duty,  were  imported  in  parts  and  put  together  in  this 
country. 
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We  therefore  ask  for  the  following  schedule,  and  believe  that  it  gives  no  more 
than  iho  protection  needed : 

Firearms:  All  double-barreled  sporting  breech-loading  shotguns,  also  all  parts 
comprising  whole  guns,  to  be  completed  and  assembled  here,  $6  each  and  35  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 

All  single-barreled  breech-loading  shotguns,  also  allparts  comprising  whole  guns, 
to  be  completed  and  assembled  here,  same  as  in  McKinley  bill,  $1  each  and  35  per 
cent  ad  valorem. 

Shotgun  barrels,  forged,  rough  bored,  to  be  on  the  free  list,  as  now. 

N.  R.  Davis  <fc  Sons. 


STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BY  MESSES.  THOMAS  HUHTER  AND 
GEORGE  LIVERMORE,  REPRESENTING  VARIOUS  MANUPAC- 
TUBEBS. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Representing  the  manufacturers  of  double  and  single  barrel  breech- 
loading  shotguns,  we  respectfully  submit  the  following  facts  for  your 
consideration : 

We  have  had  experience  under  the  ad  valorem  duty  of  35  per  cent 
up  to  August,  1890,  the  increased  duties  of  the  McKinley  Act,  and  the 
ad  valorem  duty  of  30  per  cent  under  the  Gorman- Wilson  bill.  From 
this  experience  can  state  that  the  35  per  cent  prior  to  1890  was  not 
sufficient .  Importations  were  large,  increasing  yearly,  and  competition 
growing  more  ruinous. 

Under  the  increased  duties  of  the  McKinley  bill  some  impetus  was 
given  to  the  industry.  A  large  amount  of  money  was  expended  in  plants 
until  the  capacity  in  this  country  was  able  to  turn  out  more  than  190,000 
guns.  Being  able  to  manufacture  in  a  large  way,  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion was  less  and  the  cost  of  marketing  the  product  much  less.  Wages 
were  increased,  and  the  selling  price  of  guns  reduced.  This  prosperous 
condition  continued  until  March,  1893,  when  the  reduction  of  the  tariff 
was  foreshadowed  and  finally  resulted  in  the  Gorman- Wilson  bill,  mak- 
ing the  duty  30  per  cent,  since  which  time  the  business  has  grown 
worse  and  remains  in  a  deplorable  condition.  Prices  of  guns  were 
reduced  until  our  profits  were  entirely  surrendered,  wages  of  workmen 
reduced,  and  the  number  of  men  employed  diminished  until  not  more 
than  one- fourth  the  number  remained.  The  unemployed  not  being  able 
to  find  employment  in  other  factories  have  been  for  the  most  part  idle, 
and  the  loss  to  them  has  been  very  great. 

A  continuation  of  the  present  duties,  or  a  failure  to  restore  adequate 
protection  to  the  sporting-gun  industries  of  the  United  States,  is  abso- 
lutely certain  to  result  in  its  extinction. 

This  is  a  question  of  labor.  Eighty  to  90  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  a 
gun  is  labor,  the  cost  of  material  for  the  cheaper  guns  being  about 
$3  to  $3.50.  On  this  account  it  should  have  a  protection  sufficient  to 
enable  our  laborers  to  compete  with  aliens  and  market  their  labor 
through  this  product  at  least  in  their  own  country. 

The  BelgiumS;  having  taken  the  trade  from  England,  as  shown  by 
the  royal  commission  which  inquired  into  the  causes  of  the  decline  of 
British  trade  in  1885,  are  our  competitors,  and  the  cost  of  labor  in  that 
country  is  about  one- third  that  paid  for  the  same  labor  in  this  country. 
This  is  not  guesswork,  but  we  are  able  to  make  this  statement  from 
actual  observation  and  investigation  in  their  country. 

As  further  proof  of  the  effect  of  the  three  tariffs  under  which  we  have 
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labored,  we  quote  from  statistical  abstracts  of  the  United  States  as 
follows: 

Cruns  imparted  into  the  United  States. 


Year  ending  June  30— 


18H(i 
1P87 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896. 


i 


Value. 


958, 972 
1, 070, 685 
1, 159, 157 
1, 383,  268 
1,  070, 779 
647,751  ! 
321,  510  I 
122,  710  I 
458,592  | 
a623,760  I 


Remark  h. 


35  percent. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
McKinlev  Act. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Gorman  -Wilson  Act. 

Do. 


a  Calendar  year  ending  January  1,  1896. 

Boar  in  mind,  that  notwithstanding  the  importation  in  the  calendar 
year  ending  January  1, 1896,  was  more  than  four  times  that  of  1894, 
more  than  three-fourths  of  the  American  laborers  in  this  industry  in 
our  own  country  were  idle  during  this  time. 

The  fact  that  of  less  than  49,000  guns  imported  in  the  year  ending 
June  30, 1893,  46,884  passed  customs  at  a  unit  of  value  of  $4.55,  and 
that  the  raw  material  of  a  gun  costs  $3  to  $3.50,  will  give  some  idea  of 
the  undervaluation,  and  we  earnestly  urge  that  this  be  corrected. 

We  also  ask  that  the  rates  of  duty  imposed  by  the  McKinley  bill 
should  be  restored  and  at  the  same  time  a  provision  made  for  prevent- 
ing a  renewal  of  a  system  of  evasion  of  the  law  which  was  carried  on 
by  importers.  Finished  gun  barrels  were  brought  here  in  one  box  and 
the  balance  of  the  gun  in  other  boxes,  the  parts  all  being  numbered  so 
that  the  gun  could  be  put  together  in  this  country.  Your  new  bill 
should  impose  the  same  specific  duties  on  finished  gun  barrels  and  other 
finished  parts  imported  to  be  assembled  here  (except  those  rough  bored 
now  imported  free  of  duty)  as  the  completed  gun.  So  far  as  barrels 
rough  bored  are  concerned,  they  should  continue  to  be  admitted  free  of 
duty,  as  none  are  made  in  this  country. 

Gun  blocks  (wood),  roughhewn  or  sawed  only,  should  be  admitted 
free  of  duty. 

The  decreased  importation  of  foreign-made  guns,  the  expansion  and 
growth  of  factories  in  the  United  States,  increased  employment  of  labor 
and  wages,  together  with  the  fact  that  the  prices  of  guns  were  reduced, 
furnished  sufficient  facts  to  justify  the  wisdom  of  the  rates  of  1890  and 
their  restoration;  besides,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  guns  are 
wholly  luxuries,  and  every  argument  to  be  urged  in  favor  of  a  protecti  ve 
tariff  applies  with  the  greatest  force  to  an  industry  of  this  character. 

Thos.  Hunter, 
Geo.  Livermore, 
Manufacturers'  Committee. 


RATES  AND  CLASSIFICATION  SUGGESTED. 

Brooklyn,  K.  Y.,  January  8,  189G. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  would  like  to  venture  a  few  suggestions  relative  to  guns,  arms, 
revolvers,  etc.  The  McKinley  bill  put  some  breechloaders,  No. 
12  gauge,  at  such  a  price  as  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  the  same 
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gun  in  No.  10  gauge,  because  the  No.  10  gauge  cost  20  cents  more  than 
the  No.  12  gauge  to  make.  The  best  way  to  classify  guns  would  be 
according  to  their  grade,  which  is  in  breech-loading  guns  as  follows: 
Cheapest  grade,  single-barrel  breech-loading  guns;  next  cheapest 
grade,  Lefaucheux  action  guns;  next  grade,  side  snap- action  guns; 
next  grade,  top  snap  action,  with  back-action  locks;  next  grade,  top 
snap  action,  with  bar  locks;  next  grade,  hammerless  breech-loading 
shotguns. 

According  to  my  idea,  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  put  on  a  specific 
duty,  as  follows,  for  example: 

On  Lefaucheux  action  breech-loading  guns $1. 50 

On  single-barrel  breech- loading  guns 60 

On  side-snap  breech-loading  guns „- 2.00 

On  top-snap  breech-loading  gnns,  with  back-action  locks 3. 00 

On  top-snap  breech-loading  guns,  with  bar  or  sham  bar  locks 3. 50 

On  hammerleas  breeeh-loaaing  shotguns 4. 00 

On  rifles  the  duty  has  always  been  about  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
The  principal  importations  are  Flobert  rifles,  costing  from  80  cents  each 
to  (1.75  or  $2  each.  A  tariff  of  25  cents  per  rifle  might  cover  this  line 
of  goods.  On  muzzle-loading  shotguns  the  duty  does  not  make  much 
difference,  as  they  are  almost  obsolete. 

I  would  suggest  designating  those  at  a  duty,  say,  of  50  cents  on  the 
cheapest  single-barrel  muzzle-loading  guns;  next  grades,  double-barrel 
muzzle-loading,  say  91.  Eevolvers  can  be  covered  by  one  line,  say  91 
on  each  revolver.  Those  principally  imported  cost  91.20  to  $2.  Car- 
tridges vary  in  price  and  are  a  voluminous  business  to  go  into  in  detail. 

Pin-fire  paper  shells  and  pin  fire  cartridges  are  imported  in  limited 
quantities.  1  think  none  are  made  in  this  country.  I  should  say  91 
per  thousand  would  cover  this  item. 

I  do  not  know  how  gun  caps  are  now  covered,  but  think  10  cents  per 
thousand  would  cover  this  item.  Gunmakers'  repair  material^  such  as 
forged  and  filed  or  cast  gun  hammers,  to  replace  broken  ones,  is  a  volu- 
minous thing  and  could  be  designated  as  "gun  parts,  revolver  parts, 
and  rifle  parts,"  This  could  be  best  treated  in  ad  valorem,  as  values 
are  so  small. 

Fred  Biffab. 


Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  January  7, 1897. 

Dear  Sir  :  A  meeting  of  the  manufacturers  of  double-barrel  shot- 
guns was  held  in  this  city  yesterday.  The  meeting  was  largely  attended, 
representatives  being  present  from  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
New  England  States.  Central  New  York  is  largely  interested  in  the 
manufacture  of  guns,  factories  being  located  at  Syracuse,  Ithaca,  and 
Fulton.  The  gun  manufacturers  seek  the  protection  that  was  given 
them  under  the  McKinley  bill,  which  was  as  follows : 

An  ad  valorem  duty  of  35  per  cent,  to  which  was  added  a  specific 
duty  as  follows:  91.50  on  guns  valued  at  96  and  under;  92  per  gun  on 
guns  valued  from  96  to  912;  96  on  guns  valued  at  912  and  over. 

By  an  unfortunate  provision  in  the  McKinley  bill  these  duties  were 
largely  evaded.  The  guns  were  shipped  in  a  knocked-down  form  to 
this  country.  For  instance,  the  barrels  were  consigned  to  one  party  in 
New  York  and  the  locks  and  stocks  to  another  party,  and  they  were 
shipped  as  goods  not  manufactured.  These  guns  were  then  assembled 
or  put  together,  the  work  already  having  been  done,  and  they  were  at 
once  a  complete  gun  that  had  been  imported  as  raw  material.  This 
th 25 
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error  we  seek  to  correct,  and  we  want  the  ad  valorem  and  specific  duty 
restored  as  above  noted.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  guns  is 
represented  in  labor,  and  we  can  not  successfully  manufacture  guns 
unless  we  are  protected,  for  skilled  labor  in  the  old  country  is  to  be 
had  at  a  less  price  than  the  price  that  we  pay. 

The  Lefever  Arms  Company. 


Philadelphia,  January  6, 1897. 
DEAR  Sir:  We  wish  in  a  few  words  to  place  before  you  what  we 
deem  best  as  the  rate  of  duty  on  firearms  for  the  manufacturer,  the 
importer,  and  the  general  public.  An  ad  valorem  rate  for  this  line  of 
goods  is  free  from  the  danger  of  undervaluation,  because  the  qualities 
of  arms  imported  are  so  well  known  that  detection  would  be  almost  cer- 
tain. The  difference  that  could  be  made  is  so  slight  that  even  if 
importers  were  disposed  to  be  dishonest  it  would  not  repay  them  for 
the  risk. 

(1)  An  ad  valorem  rate  is  the  most  fair,  because  it  does  not  discrimi- 
nate in  favor  of  the  rich.  For  example,  take  a  gun  costing  in  Liege  or 
Birmingham  $6  at  a  specific  duty  of  $2  per  gun,  and  we  have  an  ad 
valorem  equivalent  of  33£  per  cent,  whereas  at  this  same  specific  duty 
of  $2  on  a  gun  costing  $100  at  port  of  shipment  we  have  an  ad  valorem 
rate  of  2  per  cent,  making  a  difference  of  31£  per  cent  in  favor  of  those 
who  have  plenty  of  money. 

(2)  Cheap  breech -loading  double  guns  can  not  be  made  in  this  country. 
The  medium  qualities  can,  and  the  American  manufacturer  may  need  pro- 
tection on  these  grades.  The  cheapest  American  breech-loading  double 
gnu  is  sold  to  the  consumer  for  about  $20.  The  cheapest  imported 
breech-loading  double  gun,  perfectly  safe  and  serviceable,  sells  to  the 
consumer  for  from  $8  to  $10.  These  last  arms  will  stand  an  increased 
rate  of  duty  for  revenue,  but  not  for  protection  of  the  American  manu- 
facturers. A  duty  for  protection  here  would  mean  prohibition,  with 
nothing  American  to  take  its  place. 

It  is  not  to  the  interest  of  the  American  manufacturer  to  prevent  the 
importation  of  the  cheaper  grades  of  arms,  for  the  habit  or  love  of  gun- 
ning is  formed  while  young  and  while  the  purse  is  yet  light  If  legisla- 
tion prevents  this  education  in  the  use  of  firearms,  the  gunners  of  a  riper 
age  will  be  very  much  fewer  in  number,  and  consequently  there  will  be 
a  lessened  demand  for  American-made  arms  of  a  higher  price.  There- 
fore we  respectfully  recommend  the  following  duties  on  arms: 

Breech-loading  double  guns  (now  paying  30  per  cent),  40  per  cent. 

Muzzle-loading  guns  (now  paying  25  per  cent),  35  per  cent. 

Sporting  rifles  (now  paying  25  per  cent),  $5  per  cent. 

Edw.  K.  Tryon,  Jr.,  &  Co. 


New  York,  January  5, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  do  no  know  whether  it  is  your  intention  to  make  any  change  in 
the  rates  of  duty  applicable  to  firearms  or  not.  We  are  importers  of 
guns  and  rifles,  and  if  the  ad  valorem  rates  now  ruling  were  to  remain 
no  suggestions  would  come  from  us;  but  if  it  should  be  suggested  to 
reestablish  the  rates  of  duty  as  comprised  in  the  McKinley  bill,  or  to 
adopt  any  other  rates  which  would  be  unjustified  or  prohibitive,  we 
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would  respectfully  request  to  be  given  an  opportunity  of  communicating 
with  your  committee  before  a  final  decision  is  reached.  There  are  cer- 
tain grades  of  breech-loading  guns  imported  to-day  which  are  not  made 
in  this  country,  and  to  increase  the  duty  on  those  would  simply  mean 
to  put  additional  burdens  upon  the  consumers  without  benefiting  any 
American  manufacturers. 

Wiebusch  &  Hllger,  Limited. 

Ohas.  F.  Wiebusch,  President. 


ENAMELED  IRON  PLATES. 

(Paragraph  144.) 

New  York,  January  7, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  call  your  attention  to  the  following  points  concerning  the  importa- 
tion of  the  class  of  goods  we  manufacture,  enameled  iron  plates  for  adver- 
tising purposes.  Under  the  Wilson  bill  the  duty  imposed  on  such  work 
is  35  per  cent  ad  valorem,  but  the  plates  are  landed,  duty  aud  freight 
paid,  at  a  less  cost  than  we  cau  manufacture  them,  the  result  being  that 
several  American  firms  have  had  to  go  out  of  the  business.  Within 
the  last  few  weeks  an  English  firm  brought  action  against  the  United 
States  in  this  district  to  permit  them  to  land  their  plates  at  3  cents  per 
pound  duty.  The  district  attorney  brought  sufficiently  strong  evidence 
to  show  that  this  was  decidedly  wrong,  and  in  consequence  the  jury 
decided  in  favor  of  the  United  States. 

We  would  respectfully  suggest,  as  these  goods  are  made  and  sold  by 
the  square  foot,  that  a  specific  duty  of  at  least  25  cents  per  square  foot 
should  be  imposed  on  all  iron  enameled  signs  used  for  advertising 
purposes. 

Caesar  Bros. 

TACKS. 

(Paragraph  149.) 

STATEMEJTf   OF   HON.  E.  A.  MORSE,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  FROM 
THE  STATE  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Saturday,  January  9, 1897. 
Mr.  Morse  said :  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
I  will  detain  you  only  two  or  three  minutes  with  my  statement.  I  rep- 
resent a  large  part,  45  per  'cent,  I  think,  of  the  tack-producing  inter- 
est of  the  country.  There  are  factories  in  Taunton,  Whitman,  and 
Braintree,  in  my  district,  which,  when  running  ou  full  time,  give  employ- 
ment to  about  1,000  men.  Under  the  Gorman- Wilson  law  there  is  au 
ad  valorem  duty  on  tacks  of  25  per  cent.  This  duty,  owing  to  under- 
valuation, has  had  the  effect  to  flood  this  country  with  German  tacks, 
and  ail  these  establishments,  I  think,  have  gone  into  the  hands  of 
receivers  or  will  have  to  go  into  such  hands,  in  consequence.  These 
manufacturers  of  tacks  ask  for  a  change  from  an  ad  valorem  duty  to  a 
specific  duty.  In  the  McKinley  tariff  bill  the  duty  on  tacks  for  16 
ounces  and  under,  was  2J  cents  per  thousand;  over  16  ounces  it  was 
2$  cents  per  pound. 
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The  former  president  of  one  of  these  large  establishments  to  which 
I  have  referred  writes  as  follows: 

Dear  Sir  :  At  this  time,  while  yon  have  under  consideration  the  question  of  a 
revision  of  the  tariff,  I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  present  inadeqnate  duty  on 
tacks.  It  is  bnt  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  has  been  the  means,  by  reason  of 
undervaluations  and  other  causes,  of  opening  the  markets  of  the  United  States  to 
German  tacks,  at  prices  with  which  we  can  not  successfully  compete.  What  has 
been  said  to  yon  on  this  subject  by  onr  Representative,  Hon.  Elijah  A.  Morse,  M.  C, 
in  his  letter  to  you  dated  January  6, 1807, 1  fully  indorse.  The  MoKinley  tarift  on 
tacks  was  specific,  and  as  follows,  viz,  16  ounces  and  under,  at  2£  cents  per  1,000; 
over  16  ounces,  at  2f  cents  per  pound. 

1  should  be  pleased  if  your  honorable  committee  would  decide  to  restore  specific 
duties  on  tacks,  at  these  or  not  less  than  33}  per  cent  off  these  rates.  Unless  some 
such  suitable  protection  is  afforded  us,  the  manufacture  of  tacks  will  continue  in  its 
present  depressed  condition  on  account  of  the  unequal  foreign  competition  to  which 
I  have  referred. 

Please  have  this  request  and  the  Hon.  Mr.  Morse's  letter  to  you  dated  January  6, 
1897,  printed  in  the  evidence  before  the  committee. 

J.  H.  Parks. 

I  do  not  desire  to  detain  the  committee  any  further  except  to  add 
that  I  certainly  hope  paragraph  149  of  the  Wilson  law,  Schedule  O 
(reading),  "  Out  tacks,  brads,  or  sprigs,  of  all  kinds,  25  per  centum 
ad  valorem,"  will  be  changed  from  an  ad  valorem  duty,  which  in  this 
case  is  simply  no  duty  at  all,  to  a  specific  duty,  and  so  afford  some  pro- 
tection to  this  great  industry  which  I  represent. 

Mr.  Turner.  What  duty  do  you  desire! 

Mr.  Morse.  Well,  we  will  be  content  with  66  per  cent  of  the  specific 
duty  allowed  us  in  the  McKinley  bill,  if  we  can  get  a  specific  duty. 

Mr.  Dollivrr.  Does  this  depression  in  business  extend  to  all  these 
factories  of  which  you  have  spoken  f 

Mr.  Morse.  I  think  so.  Mr.  Simpkins  represents  other  tack  factories, 
which  are  all  running  on  part  time,  and  I  think  he  will  tell  you  the  same 
thing  in  regard  to  those  factories — that  they  have  gone  into  receivers* 
hands  under  the  Wilson  bill,  and  under  the  McKinley  law  they  were 
doing  a  profitable  business. 


STATEMEHT  OF  HON.  JOHN  SIMPKINS,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  FROM 
THE  STATE  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Saturday,  January  9, 1897. 

Mr.  Simpkins  said:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
I  simply  wish  to  emphasize  what  my  colleague  (Mr.  Morse)  has  said. 
I  have  received  communications  from  those  representing  the  tack  indus- 
try in  my  district  and  I  am  informed  that  they  can  not  live  under  the 
present  ad  valorem  duty,  and  they  desire  that  the  duty  be  changed  to 
a  specific  duty. 

They  also  ask  one  other  change,  the  importance  of  which  will  be 
readily  seen.  They  say  in  previous  tariffs  the  word  "  sprigs "  has  been 
used  and  that  that  word  is  now  obsolete  and  has  no  meaning  to  Ameri- 
can tack  manufacturers;  and  I  therefore  suggest  the  words  "small 
nails"  be  used,  limiting  the  application  to  those  1£  inches  and  shorter, 
so  as  not  to  conflict  with  cut  nails. 

Mr.  Tawney.  What  duties  do  they  suggest — specific  duties! 

Mr.  Simpkins.  I  don't  think  they  have  wholly  come  to  an  understand- 
ing, but  will  be  satisfied  with  the  duties  under  the  McKinley  Act,  and 
as  Mr.  Morse  suggests,  they  say  they  will  be  much  better  off  with  a 
third  reduction  under  the  McKinley  bill  than  with  an  ad  valorem  duty. 
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Mr.  Doluver.  No  importations  were  made  under  the  McKinley  bill 
to  speak  of. 

Mr.  Morse.  I  think  the  manufacturers  will  be  satisfied  with  33  per 
cent  less  than  the  rate  in  the  McKinley  bill,  provided  it  can  be  made  a 
specific  duty.  I  want  to  add  that  I  agree  with  my  colleague  in  regard 
to  the  striking  out  of  the  word  "  sprigs. v 

Mr.  Russell.  I  wish  you  would  specify  the  wire  gauge  of  these  short 
nails  you  suggested  as  substitutes  for  sprigs. 

Mr.  Simpkins.  I  will  give  it  attention. 

Mr.  McMillin.  Which  one  of  these  brackets  do  you  seek  to  affect  f 
Under  the  Wilson  bill  cut  tacks,  brads,  or  sprigs  of  all  kinds  bear  a 
duty  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Simpkins.  I  think  all  the  tacks  and  small  nails  less  than  1£  inches. 
I  am  not  familiar  with  that  table  or  with  the  tack  business. 

Mr.  Turner.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  mode  of  the  manufacture  of 
tacks! 

Mr.  Simpkins.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Turner.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  machines  used  for  their 
manufacture! 

Mr.  Simpkins.  No  ;  except  I  will  say  it  is  owing  to  the  importations  of 
American  machines  into  Germany  that  they  have  been  able  to  compete 
with  us. 

Mr.  Turner.  It  is  a  process  of  manufacture  almost  entirely  done  by 
machinery! 

Mr.  Simpkins.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Turner.  They  put  in  the  rod  and  the  machine  digests  it  into 
tacks! 

Mr.  Simpkins.  I  have  never  seen  it  work.  I  understand  that  the 
Germans,  on  account  of  the  labor  cost,  which  is  no  more  than  one-half 
as  much  as  ours,  they  having  adopted  American  machines  in  Ger- 
many, can  compete  with  us  and  drive  us  out  of  the  market. 

Mr.  Turner.  With  our  own  machines! 

Mr.  Simpkins.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McMillin.  I  see  that  of  one  of  these  classes  there  was  only  $3 
worth  imported  in  1895;  of  another  class  only  $15  worth,  and  another 
$12,300  worth,  and  that  altogether  less  than  $18,000  worth  were 
imported  for  the  whole  tack  business. 

Mr.  Simpkins.  The  Atlas  Tack  Corporation,  I  understand,  is  at 
present  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver. 

Mr.  McMillin.  The  first  is  for  the  importation  of  1895,  the  second 
is  one  class  importation  for  1895,  $8,000;  1896,  $12,000. 


Pittsburg,  January  5,  1897. 

Dear  Sir  :  As  manufacturers  of  tacks  we  would  state  that  the  present 
ad  valorem  duty  of  25  per  cent  on  tacks  is  inadequate  and  a  hardship 
to  American  manufacturers,  in  that  foreign  goods  in  this  line  are  con- 
tinually beingunderrated  through  our  entry  ports.  Under  the  McKinley 
bill  we  had  a  duty  of  2£  cents  per  1,000  on  16  ounces  and  smaller,  and 
2$  cents  per  pound  on  sizes  over  16  ounces. 

If  we  could  have  a  specific  duty  of  1 J  cents  per  1,000  on  16  ounces 
and  smaller,  and  1 J  cents  per  pound  on  larger  sizes,  we  are  confident 
American  manufacturers  would  be  able  to  hold  the  trade  of  our  country 
against  foreign  makers. 

Chess  Brothers. 
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Boston,  January  7, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  present  inadequate  duty  on  tacks. 
It  is  bnt  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  lias  been  the  means,  by  reason  of 
undervaluations  and  other  causes,  of  opening  the  markets  of  the 
United  States  to  German  tacks  at  prices  with  which  we  can  not  suc- 
cessfully compete.  The  McKinley  tariff  on  tacks  was  specific,  as 
follows,  viz :  16  ounces  and  under  at  2£  cents  per  1,000;  over  16  ounces 
at  2$  cents  per  pound. 

I  should  be  pleased  if  you  would  decide  to  restore  specific  duties  on 
tacks  at  these  or  not  less  than  33 J  per  cent  off  these  rates.  Unless 
some  such  suitable  protection  is  afforded  us,  the  manufacture  of  tacks 
will  continue  in  its  present  depressed  condition,  on  account  of  the 
unequal  foreign  competition  to  which  T  have  referred. 
Tours,  respectfully, 

J.  H.  Parks. 


Derby,  Conn.,  January  9, 1897. 
Committee  on  Wats  and  Means: 

While  no  representative  of  the  tack-making  industry  has  been  sent 
to  confer  with  your  committee,  so  far  as  we  know,  there  has  been  consid- 
erable talk  among  the  leading  tack  manufacturers,  and  we  are  united  in 
our  opinion  that  nothing  short  of  specific  duties  of  the  old  McKinley 
bill  are  sufficient  to  reasonably  protect  our  industry.  The  major  por- 
tion of  the  tack  manufacturers  in  the  United  States  are  in  the  old  colony 
of  Massachusetts,  and  it  is  our  impression  that  the  leading  manufac- 
turers located  in  that  section  have  memorialized  your  committee 
through  the  Hon.  Ely  ah  A.  Morse,  who  represents  that  district.  Eeit- 
eration  may  seem  unnecessary,  but  we  beg  once  more  to  ask  that  in 
the  proposed  new  bill  the  old  specific  duties  will  be  replaced. 

The  class  of  workmen  employed  in  the  tack-making  industry  are 
above  the  average  in  ability  and  standing,  and  the  ad  valorem  rates  of 
the  Wilson  bill  have  worked  disastrously  against  both  the  manufac- 
turers and  workmen.  Some  of  the  largest  tack-making  companies  have 
failed.  Large  quantities  of  tacks  have  been  imported,  especially  those 
on  which  the  percentage  of  labor  is  the  greatest. 

Shelton  Company. 

F.  W.  Benham,  Treasurer. 


Washington,  D.  C,  January  14, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  for  the  consideration  of  your  committee  a 
letter  from  Mr.  C.  D.  Hunt,  manager  of  the  Pairhaven  branch  of  the 
Atlas  Tack  Corporation,  in  which  he  states  that  he  concurs  in  the  rate 
of  duty  which  was  submitted  to  the  committee  by  Hon.  Elijah  Morse, 
at  the  request  of  Mr.  Parks,  treasurer  of  the  same  corporation,  and 
asks  that  the  schedule  shall  be  1£  cents  per  thousand  on  tacks  not 
exceeding  16  ounces  to  the  thousand,  and  1|  cents  per  pound  on  tacks 
and  short  nails  exceeding  16  ounces  to  the  thousand  and  not  longer 
than  1J  inches  in  length. 

I  desire  to  call  the  special  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  assertion 
that  is  made  that  these  small  nails,  not  exceeding  1J  inches  in  length, 
are  the  exclusive  manufacture  of  tack  manufacturers,  but  that  importers 
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in  past  time  have  imported  Hungarian  (tack)  nails,  although  exclu- 
sively the  product  of  tack  manufacturers;  also  chair  nails,  samples  of 
both  of  which  I  inclose. 

I  understand  that  these  goods,  being  a  product  of  tack  manufactur- 
ers, should  be  subject  to  the  same  duty  as  their  other  products,  but, 
being  known  as  u small  nails,"  they  have  in  the  past  evaded  their 
intended  duties  and  may  do  so  again,  unless  they  can  be  distinguished 
from  "cut  nails"  by  some  definition,  which  I  understand  can  be  done 
by  limiting  the  term  "small  nails"  to  the  length,  namely,  1£  inches 
long. 

I  also  understand  that  the  rate  of  duty  asked  for  is  two-thirds  of  the 
duty  imposed  under  the  McKinley  bill.  I  again  call  the  attention  of 
the  committee  to  the  importance  of  making  the  duty  on  tacks  specific 
and  not  ad  valorem. 

John  Simpkins,  M.  C, 
Thirteenth  Massachusetts  District. 


Fajkhaven,  Mass.,  January  11, 1897, 
Hod.  John  Simpkins,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  As  Mr.  Parks  has  named  two-thirds  of  the  McKinley  duty  on  tacks  as 
what  he  desires,  I  fully  concur  with  his  figures,  and  favor  the  two- thirds  of  2±  aud 
2£  respectively,  making  the  duty  1£  cents  per  1,000  not  oxceeding  16-ounce;  1§  cents 
per  pound  exceeding  lb-ounce  and  not  longer  than  1±  inches. 

I  think  that  1£  cents  per  1,000  and  the  same  per  pound  would  he  ample  and  not 
arouse  the  ire  of  the  tariff  reformers,  but  leave, the  adjustment  of  the  rate  if  not 
less  than  1£  cents  per  1,000  and  same  per  pound  for  exceeding  16-ounce  and  not  longer 
than  1±  inches.  The  small  nails  are  the  exclusive  manufacture  of  tack  manufac- 
turers, but  the  importers  have  in  times  past  imported  Hungarian  (tack)  nails  as 
nails,  although  exclusively  the  product  of  tack  manufacturers,  and  with  a  tack 
point,  but  a  round  head;  also  chair  nails.  These  goods  are  the  products  of  tack 
manufacturers,  and  ought  to  be  subject  to  duty  the  same  as  other  products,  but  being 
known  as  (small)  nails  may  evade  the  intended  duty  unless  the  term  which  the 
importers  have  used  in  the  past  to  evade  the  duty,  viz,  nails,  bo  incorporated  in  the 
act,  yet  distinguishing  these  small  nails  from  cut  nails  by  limiting  the  term  by 
the  length,  viz,  1£  incheB  long. 

C.  D.  Hunt. 


Sandwich,  Mass.,  January  15, 1897. 

Dear  Sib:  I  learn  that  these  is  a  movement  being  made  by  the 
tack  manufacturers  of  this  country  to  have  the  McKinley  tariff  on  tacks 
and  small  nails  restored,  at  least  in  a  large  measure.  If  the  tack  man- 
ufacturers expect  to  control  the  business  of  our  own  country,  it  is  very 
important  that  something  should  be  done,  for  at  the  present  tariff  rate 
these  goods  can  be  largely  imported.  We  do  not  ask  that  the  tariff 
should  be  fully  restored,  but  about  75  per  cent  of  the  McKinley  tariff 
we  think  would  be  about  right,  or  say  1£  cents  per  1,000  on  16-ounce 
tacks  and  smaller  and  If  cents  per  1,000  or  pound  on  the  larger  sizes. 

A  specific  duty  is  what  we  want. 

H.  H.  Hbald. 
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SEWING-MACHINE  NEEDLES. 

(Paragraph  150.) 

STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BY  THE  NATIONAL  NEEDLE  COMPANY, 
OF  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

Springfield,  Mass.,  January  5, 1897. 

Dear  Sir:  The  present  duty  on  sewing-machine  needles  is  25  per 
cent.  The  duty  under  the  McKinley  bill  was  35  per  cent.  The  duty 
on  sewing-machine  needles  was  revised  by  the  committee  appointed  by 
President  Arthur.  Before  that  time  it  stood  at  35  per  cent  and  (1  per 
1,000. 

We  believe  that  this  duty  is  more  needed  to-day  than  ever  before, 
and  we  feel  that  we  require  35  per  cent  and  $1  per  1,000  to  enable  us 
to  compete  with  foreign  manufacturers.  Our  goods  consist  very  largely 
of  labor.  On  the  stock  itself,  which  is  mainly  all  imported,  there  is  a 
duty  of  40  per  cent  and  the  average  difference  in  labor  is  certainly  not 
less  than  100  per  cent.  We  have  until  recently  been  able  to  hold  most 
of  our  trade  against  foreign  competition,  but  in  the  last  two  or  three 
years  we  have  lost  considerable  trade  where  we  can  not  meet  the  price 
and  leave  anything  in  the  business. 

Hardly  any  business  could  more  justly  ask  for  protection  than  the 
sewing-machine  needle  business,  as  we  do  not  get  any  protection  from 
incidental  matters  like  freight  and  time,  which  form  an  almost  sufficient 
protection  for  some  other  goods,  and  it  is  mostly  labor  which  we  sell, 
probably  as  largely  as  nine  parts  out  of  ten. 

The  foreign  competition  is  daily  becoming  worse,  owing  to  their 
adopting  American  machinery.  This  is  au  industry  in  which  the  United 
States  has  stood  first,  and  it  employs  several  hundred  skilled  workmen 
at  good  wages.  There  are  about  seven  producing  factories  of  sewing- 
machine  needles  in  the  United  States,  employing  from  750  to  800  skilled 
hands.  These  employees  consist  in  the  majority  of  men,  less  than  one- 
half  being  girls  and  a  few  boys.  Here  the  wages  of  the  men  are  from 
$1.50  to  $3  per  day,  with  only  a  few  over  or  under  those  figures.  A 
skilled  workman's  wages  in  England  is  from  $5  per  week  to  $1.25  per 
day.  The  wages  here  for  girls  are  from  $1  to  $1.25  per  day,  the  Eng- 
lish wages  being  from  25  cents  to  about  40  cents  per  day.  Boys  here 
earn  an  average  of  $1  per  day  and  in  England  20  cents  to  25  cents  per 
day. 

The  German  wages  right  through  average  a  little  lower  than  these 
figures  for  English  labor.  The  number  of  hours  of  labor  per  day  aver- 
age about  the  same. 

The  difference  in  cost  of  labor  here  is,  as  before  stated,  fully  100  per 
cent,  and  other  items  of  expense  are  much  higher  here  than  in  either 
England  or  Germany.  As  stated,  the  stock  is  mainly  imported  and 
under  a  duty  of  40  per  cent,  and  what  we  sell  is  nearly  all  labor,  this 
labor  being  about  nine  parts  out  of  ten,  and  we  think  that  the  duty  of 
35  per  cent  and  $1  per  1,000  should  be  restored  on  sewing-machine 
needles  to  enable  us  to  compete  with  the  foreign  product,  and  to  hold 
our  present  trade  and  regain  that  lost  under  the  present  condition. 

National  Needle  Co., 
E.  W.  Makepeace,  Treasurer. 
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Torbington,  Conn.,  January  17 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

The  duty  on  sewing-machine  needles  under  the  Wilson  bill  is  25  per 
cent  ad  valorem;  the  duty  under  the  McKinley  bill  was  35  per  cent  ad 
valorem  j  the  duty,  until  changed  by  the  commission,  under  President 
Arthur  was  35  per  cent  and  $1  per  1,000.  We  believe  that  this  duty  of 
35 per  cent  and  $1  per  1,000  would  be  a  moderate  duty  under  the  present 
conditions,  and  that  such  a  duty  is  necessary  to  give  proper  and  just 
protection  to  the  sewing-machine  needle  business  under  the  conditions 
that  exist  to-day. 

The  production  of  sewing-machine  needles  in  the  United  States  would, 
we  should  think,  be  about  250,000  a  day.  Of  this  amount  our  produc- 
tion in  our  two  different  factories  would  be  about  140,000. 

Number  of  hands  employed  in  the  United  States  on  sewing-machine 
needles,  probably  from  650  to  800;  the  average  selling  price  to  the 
largest  buyers,  about  $8  per  1,000. 

Sewing-machine  needles  are  about  one-tenth  stock  and  nine-tenths 
labor.  Stock  used  is  wire,  and  virtually  entirely  of  English  manufac- 
ture and  bears  a  duty  of  40  per  cent. 

Of  the  employees  a  little  less  than  one-half  consists  of  girls,  a  few 
boys,  and  the  majority  skilled  men.  On  men,  the  wages  run  here  from 
$1.50  to  $3  a  day,  with  possibly  a  very  few  under  and  over. 

In  England,  men's  wages  are  from  $5  a  week  to  $1.20  a  day;  some- 
what lower  than  this  in  Germany.  Girls  here  from  $1  to  $1.50  a  day; 
mostly  between  $1  and  $1.25.  English  wages  for  girls  from  24  cents  to 
40  cents  per  day ;  German,  about  24  cents.  Boys  here  about  $1  per  day ; 
in  both  England  and  Germany  about  20  cents.  It  should,  however,  be 
taken  account  that  the  average  working  day  in  England  is  nine  hours 
and  in  Germany  eleven ;  here  it  is  ten  hours. 

General  expense  in  the  items  of  taxes,  coal,  interest,  etc.,  is  consider- 
ably higher  than  in  either  England  or  Germany.  We  obtain  our  figures 
as  to  England  from  our  own  factory  at  Redd  itch  and  as  to  Germany 
from  one  of  the  largest  Aix  la  Ghappelle  sewing-machine  needle  facto- 
ries, with  whom  we  are  connected  in  business. 

The  sewing  machine  needle  makers  of  the  United  States  .have  been 
so  far  ahead  of  their  foreign  competitors  in  machinery  and  methods  that 
they  have  heretofore  paid  but  little  attention  to  the  tariff,  but  the  for- 
eign makers  are  improving  their  machinery  and  are  increasing  their 
trade  here. 

We  do  not  see  how  any  change  in  the  tariff  will  increase  our  prices 
as  there  is  a  fierce  competition  here,  nor  do  we  think  that  it  will  increase 
the  cost  of  needles  at  all  to  the  consumer,  except  possibly  a  little  to  a 
small  portion  of  the  New  York  tailoring  trade. 

We  hope,  under  an  increased  tariff,  to  hold  some  trade  which  is  gradu- 
ally slipping  away  from  us  and  to  gain  some  trade  which  we  can  not  at 
present  possibly  get  and  leave  any  profit  in  the  business. 

Under  the  competition  which  exists  here  we  can  not  increase  our 
present  prices  or  our  present  profits  on  the  trade  that  we  already  have. 

Under  the  present  duty  we  can  bring  the  wire  from  England,  paying 
the  duty,  put  part  of  the  work  on  here,  send  the  goods  to  our  Bedditch 
(England)  factory,  and  bring  the  needles  in  here  and  undersell  ourselves. 

While  the  duty  asked  for  would  not  be  sufficient  to  protect  us  against 
ourselves  if  we  were  to  thoroughly  rig  up  our  English  factory,  we  still 
think  that  it  is  sufficient  as  against  any  foreign  needle  makers  with  the 
machinery  and  methods  that  they  at  present  have. 

Excelsior  Needle  Go., 
J.  F.  Alvoed,  Secretary. 
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LATCH    NEEDLES. 

(Paragraph  150.) 

STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  B7  REPRESENTATIVES  OF  THE  NEEDLE 

MANUFACTURERS. 

Gentlemen:  We  believe  a  specific  duty  of  $3.60  per  1,000  is  neces- 
sary to  give  proper  protection  to  the  latch-needle  business  in  the  United 
States. 

The  production  of  latch  needles  in  this  country  will  average  about 
150,000  per  day,  employing  about  700  people.  The  average  selling  price 
is  about  $10  per  1,000.  Nearly  four- fifths  of  the  production  is  sold  from 
$9  to  $11  per  1,000.   The  lowest  price  is  $8,  and  some  sell  as  high  as  $25. 

Of  the  employees  about  35  per  cent  are  girls;  average  price  here  per 
day,  $1.10.  Fifteen  per  cent  are  boys ;  average  price  per  day,  $1.  Fifty 
per  cent  are  men;  must  be  skilled  workmen;  price  from  $1.35  to  $3  per 
day;  average  price,  $1.75. 

Price  paid  for  labor  in  Germany  is  for  girls,  24  cents  per  day;  boys, 
20  cents  per  day,  and  men,  60  cents  per  day.  Working  hours  in  Ger- 
many, eleven  hours  per  day;  here,  ten  hours. 

Our  information  as  to  the  price  jaaid  for  labor  in  Germany  was  obtained 
from  men  who  have  worked  on  latch  needles  there  and  from  men  who 
have  visited  the  manufacturers  in  Ebingen  and  Chemnitz. 

Stock  used  is  wire  and  costs  40  per  cent  more  than  in  Germany,  owing 
to  the  duty.  Of  this  we  do  not  complain,  as  the  wire  makers  of  this 
country  need  the  protection. 

Importations  of  latch  needles  from  Germany  began  about  six  years 
ago  and  have  increased  rapidly  the  last  three  years. 

Manufacturers  in  the  United  States  have  been  so  far  ahead  of  Ger- 
man manufacturers  in  machinery  and  methods  that  they  have  paid 
very  little  attention  to  the  tariff.  But  the  German  manufacturers  are 
improving  their  machinery  and  the  results  are  now  apparent  in  our 
markets. 

„  It  is  not  possible  to  pay  the  present  price  for  labor  in  this  country 
and  compete  with  German  manufacturers.  Fierce  competition  here 
will  prevent  an  increase  in  price  or  profits. 

In  1867  an  inferior  quality  of  latch  needles  were  sold  at  $60  per  1,000 
and  labor  was  as  cheap  then  as  it  is  now;  the  competition  has  been  so 
sharp  that  better  needles  are  sold  to-day  for  $10  per  1,000. 

German  needles  are  used  almost  exclusively  in  England ;  the  cheaper 
labor  and  longer  hours  made  it  possible  for  them  to  ruin  the  needle 
business  in  England. 

We  object  to  ad  valorem  duty,  as  the  chance  for  undervaluation  is 
great  and  the  temptation  strong.  Duty  should  be  on  needles  in  process 
of  manufacture  as  well  as  finished. 

We  believe  the  specific  duty  named  will  be  no  more  than  the  differ- 
ence in  cost  of  labor  in  Germany  and  here.  Other  expenses  we  do  not 
take  into  account. 

We  would  call  your  attention  to  the  way  German  needles  are  brought 
into  this  country.  They  are  put  up  in  paper  packages  with  from  100 
to  500  in  a  package  aud  sealed.  Enough  of  these  packages  to  make 
1,000  needles  are  put  into  a  bundle. 

There  is  a  great  difference  in  the  size  of  needles.  If  one  is  disposed, 
there  might  be  four  or  five  thousand  of  the  smallest  kinds  put  in  a 
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package  of  the  same  weight  and  bulk  as  1,000  of  the  larger  needles, 
and  it  would  not  be  possible  to  detect  the  difference  unless  the  packages 
were  opened,  which  would  be  difficult. 

In  this  country  all  the  manufacturers  put  their  needles  in  boxes  to 
hold,  as  a  rule,  250  or  500.  Should  the  German  needles  be  imported  in 
such  boxes,  the  customs  officer  could  open  the  original  package  and 
in  a  few  moments  satisfy  himself  whether  the  number  invoiced  agreed 
with  the  number  in  the  package,  and  it  would  be  much  more  difficult 
to  defraud  the  Government. 

We  would  suggest  that  any  latch  needles  imported  should  be  in  boxes 
that  could  be  opened  and  counted  without  breaking  seals,  and  that 
would  not  show  that  the  package  had  been  opened,  as  it  must  in  the 
present  packages  imported. 

William  Corby, 
Edward  H.  Sturtevant, 
Committee  for  the  Needle  Manufacturers. 


WOOD  SCREWS. 

(Paragraph  155.) 

HolyoJce,  Mass.,  January  15, 1897. 
Committee  on  Wats  and  Means: 

Representing  the  wood-screw  manufacturing  industry  in  the  United 
States,  we  desire  to  lay  before  you  facts  relating  to  the  needed  import 
tariff  duty  upon  wood  screws  to  retain  the  industry  in  this  country. 
There  are  sixteen  manufacturers  of  wood  screws  located  in  the  six  sev- 
eral States  of  Massachusetts,  Ehode  Island,  Connecticut,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio,  and  Illinois. 

These  companies  use  an  invested  capital  of  about  $9,000,000,  and 
employ  more  than  4,000  persons,  and  produce  and  market  all  the  wood 
screws  this  country  consumes  and  at  prices  in  the  market  averaging,  for 
fifteen  years  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Wilson  bill,  less  than  40  per  cent 
of  the  average  prices  prevailing  at  any  previous  like  period.  Since  the 
enactment  of  the  Wilson  bill  prices  have  been  still  further  largely 
reduced :  not  only  by  excessive  competition  and  short  demand  in  the 
United  States,  but  also  threatened  danger  of  foreign  manufacturers 
taking  and  holding  this  market  under  the  Wilson  rate  of  duties. 

It  has  been  a  well-recognized  fact,  with  all  wood-screw  manufactur- 
ers that,  to  provide  for  the  daily  product  of  each  1,000  gross  of  screws 
of  average  sizes,  the  investment  in  permanent  plant,  machinery,  tools, 
fixtures,  and  working  capital  is  equal  to  the  value  of  wood  screws  that 
can  be  manufactured  and  marketed  in  from  two  to  three  years  of  time — 
that  is,  it  requires  the  market  product  of  two  to  three  years'  time  in 
which  to  turn  the  capital  once  over. 

Wire  drawn  to  required  sizes  is  the  raw  material  of  the  screw  manu- 
facturers, and  costs  more  than  similar  wire  used  in  England  and  in 
Germany  and  other  foreign  countries. 

Investigations  made  in  foreign  countries,  regarding  comparative  wages 
paid  upon  similar  processes  in  the  manufacture  of  screws,  show  that 
whereas  manufactures  in  this  country  pay  91,  in  England  there  is  paid 
52  cents,  in  Germany  46  cents,  in  France  47  cents,  in  Belgium  43  cents, 
while  in  Norway  and  Italy  wages  are  still  lower,  showing  that  the  wages 
paid  by  foreign  makers  to  workmen  in  this  industry  is  only  40  per  cent 
of  that  paid  in  the  United  States. 
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We  are  interested  in  works  near  Hamburg,  and  are  able  to  verify  this 
comparison  of  wages.  About  60  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  finished 
product  is  labor.  The  majority  of  foreign  makers  use  the  same  pat- 
tern machinery  as  is  used  in  this  country,  and  the  speed  of  the  machine 
is  governed  by  the  power  applied,  and  measures  the  product.  In  this 
country  we  are  not  ahead  of  our  foreign  competitors  in  the  production 
or  application  of  power  for  rapidity  of  production;  consequently  one 
day's  wages  of  foreign  labor  will  produce  as  many  screws  as  the  same 
time  of  American  labor.  No  screws  of  any  amount  have  been  imported 
the  last  two  years,  or  in  fact  for  many  years.  No  revenue  has  come  to 
the  Government  from  wood  screws  under  the  Wilson  bill,  and,  therefore, 
no  loss  of  revenue  can  come  from  the  restoration  of  the  McEinley  bill. 

Practical  illustration  of  one  size  in  each  of  the  four  rates  of  duty  on 
iron  and  brass  and  the  average  per  centum  of  duties  on  wood  screws 
under  the  McKinley  bill  and  under  the  Wilson  bill  is  found  to  be  as  fol- 
lows, English  list  price  and  export  discount: 

IRON  SCREWS. 


Size. 


Average  of  the  four  sizes. 


List. 


Discount 


Per  cent. 
77* 
77} 
77} 
77* 


Net. 


.0405 
.0608 
.877 
.18 


Specific. 


Wilson.   McKinley, 


.025 
.0466 
.05 
.10 


.035 
.0667 
.07 
.16 


Ad  valorem. 


Wilson.   McKinley 


Percent. 
61.73 
77.00 
57.00 
55.00 


4)251.00 


63.00 


Per  cent. 
86 
100 
80 
00 


4)365 


91 


BRASS  SCREWS. 

4  by  5 

.38 
.64 
.0118 
.0264 

62} 
62} 

.1425 
24 

.4425 
.99 

.025 
.0462 
.05 
.10 

.035 
.  0666 
.07 
.16 

19§ 

11.25 

10.00 

24.66 

Iby8 :.....:.:.:.::..:.... 

27*. 
15 

UbylO 

2jbyl2 

17 

4)58.00 

4)84 

Average  of  the  four  sixes. 

14.50 

21 

Prom  the  above  average  ad  valorem  duty: 


Wilson. 

McKinley. 

Brass 

Per  tent. 
14.50 
63.00 

Percent. 
21* 
60 

Iron 

2)77.50 

2)112 

Average  on  brass  and  iron 

38f 

56 

Under  the  Wilson  bill,  38|  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Under  the  McKinley  bill,  56  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

We  ask  that  the  rates  in  the  bill  which  you  are  about  to  frame  be  the 
same  as  the  McKinley  law,  as  below,  for  two  reasons: 

1.  That  this  industry  may  be  retained  and  profitably  employ  labor 
and  capital  in  the  United  States. 
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2.  Because  the  revenues  of  the  Government  will  not  be  affected  by 
its  adoption. 

8crews,  commonly  called  wood  screws,  more  than  two  inches  in  length,  fire  cento 
per  pound ;  over  one  inch  and  not  more  than  two  inches  in  length,  seven  cents  per 
pound ;  over  one-half  inch  and  not  more  than  one  inch  in  length,  ten  cents  per 
pound;  one-half  inoh  and  less  in  length,  fourteen  cents  per  pound. 

John  0.  Newton, 
ALTJMTNTJM. 

(Paragraph  157.) 

STATEMENT    SUBMITTED    BY   THE    PITTSBURG    REDUCTION 

COMPANY. 

Pittsburg,  Pa.,  January  67 1897. 
Dear  Sir:  For  the  consideration  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee at  their  forthcoming  session  regarding  metal  schedules,  we  would 
advise  the  following  rates  for  aluminum : 

157}.  Plates,  sheets,  bars,  and  rods  of  aluminum,  of  any  kind,  in  which  aluminum 
is  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  fifteen  cents  per  pound. 

157^.  Manufactured  articles  or  wares  of  aluminum  of  any  Kind,  in  which  aluminum 
is  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  and  whether  partially  or  wholly  manu- 
factured, forty-fire  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Alfred  E.  Hunt, 
President  of  the  Pittsburg  Reduction  Company. 


ARGUMENT  REGARDING   CHANGE  IN  SCHEDULE. 

We  have  not  asked  for  any  change  increasing  the  duty  on  aluminum. 
We  do  not  think  the  duty  should  be  reduced  below  10  cents  per  pound; 
but  we  believe  that  with  the  development  of  the  aluminum  business  in 
the  past  the  rate  of  10  cents  per  pound  is  a  fair  and  adequate  one  for 
ingot  aluminum. 

Aluminum  is  now  sold  in  the  form  of  plates,  sheets,  bars,  and  rods, 
in  the  same  way  that  zinc,  lead,  copper,  iron,  and  steel  are  sold,  and 
there  are  the  same  reasons  pertinent  for  the  increase  of  duty  upon 
rolled  and  hammered  bars  of  aluminum  that  there  are  for  similar 
increases  of  duty  over  that  required  on  ingots  with  the  other  metals. 

We  do  not  think  that  the  rate  of  35  per  centum  ad  valorem  on  manu- 
factured articles  or  wares  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  aluminum, 
and  whether  partly  or  wholly  manufactured,  is  sufficient  protection. 
We  think  that  it  will  be  a  source  of  added  revenue  to  the  Government, 
and  one  which  will  allow  more  protection  to  home  industries,  to  make 
their  rate  45  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Upon  the  bauxite  or  beauxite — the  ore  of  aluminum — we  would 
recommend  the  placing  of  a  duty  of  $1  per  ton,  provided  raw  materials 
such  as  iron  ore  are  to  be  similarly  protected  by  a  rate  of  40  or  50  cents 
per  ton.  If  iron  ore  and  similar  raw  materials  are  not  thus  protected, 
we  would  withdraw  our  recommendations  on  this  point. 

Bauxite  is  at  present  on  the  free  list. 

The  Pittsburg  Eeduotion  Co., 
Alfred  E.  Hunt,  President. 
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GOLD,  SILVER,  AND  ALUMINUM  LEAF. 

(Paragraphs  160,  163,  and  164.) 
STATEMEHT  OF  ROBEBT  £.  HASTINGS,  OF  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Saturday,  January  0,  1897. 

Mr.  Hastings  said:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
I  have  a  petition  on  behalf  of  employers,  more  especially  on  behalf  of 
employers  of  these  poorer  industries  which  to  you  seem  very  small,  con- 
sisting of  the  manufacture  of  gold  leaf,  silver  leaf,  and  aluminum  leaf— a 
composition  leaf  commonly  known  as  Dutch  metal. 

These  industries  combined  employ  about  3,000  people,  and  they  are 
pretty  well  scattered  from  Boston  on  the  north  to  Baltimore  on  the 
south,  and  New  York  on  the  east  to  Chicago,  Covington,  and  Cincin- 
nati on  the  west.  We  confidently  hope  that  you,  gentlemen,  will  take 
the  view  that  although  a  workingman  learns  a  trade  that  employs  but 
few  persons  he  is  entitled  to  as  good  wages  as  those  who  learn  a  trade 
employing  a  good  number.  These  industries  are  very  attractive  to  the 
German  population,  for  the  reason  that  the  value  of  the  metal  is  very 
small  and  the  leaves,  in  order  to  get  them  to  a  very  thin  state,  require 
a  good  deal  of  labor,  and  consequently  it  appeals  to  the  German  laborer 
rather  than  the  American. 

Mr.  Turner.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor! 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  visited  most  of  the  factories  in  Europe,  and  the 
highest  price  of  the  German  workman  was  $7.50  a  week,  and  that 
workman  did  exactly  what  the  American  workman  does  for  $18  a  week. 
No,  I  won't  say  exactly,  for  our  men  work  ten  hours  a  day  and  off  at 
4  o'clock  on  Saturday,  while  the  Germans  work  twelve  hours  a  day. 
We  treat  the  aluminum  leaf  which  you  have  seen  in  decorating.  The 
value  of  the  metal — 500  sheets — is  5  cents,  yet  it  sells  at  85  cents. 

Mr.  McMlllin.  Before  you  go  from  gold  and  silver  leaves,  is  it  not 
a  fact  that  importations  of  these  leaves  have  been  very  small  under  the 
present  law! 

Mr.  Hastings.  Gold  leaf  has  not  been  imported  for  the  reason  that 
the  men  suffered  all  the  reduction.  For  instance,  under  the  McKinley 
bill  the  specific  duty  was  $2  for  500  leaves.  The  cost  of  manufacture 
was  $6.65  and  they  sold  for  $7.  Under  the  Wilson  bill  the  ad  valorem 
duty  was  30  per  cent,  and  the  Germans  could  lay  it  down  in  America 
for  $5.79  duty  paid.  The  employees  were  reduced  so  that  the  American 
now  costs  $4.90  to  produce.  You  understand  this  reduction  fell  entirely 
upon  the  men  and  girls  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  this  product  in 
this  country. 

Mr.  Tawney.  And  it  is  because  of  the  reduction  of  wages  that  the 
importations  have  not  been  greater? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir.  The  men  of  this  country  were  told  that 
they  must  take  the  choice  of  lower  wages  or  no  work  at  all. 

Mr.  McMlllin.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  importations  of  gold  leaf 
under  the  Wilson  law  as  compared  with  the  McKinley  law  are  less  than 
$200  additional? 

Mr.  Hastings.  None  were  imported  under  either. 

Mr.  McMillin.  Both  duties  were  then  prohibitory? 

Mr.  Hastings.  At  $6  a  week  they  are  prohibitory. 
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Mr.  Evans.  The  law  did  not  prohibit;  it  was  your  redaction  of 
wages. 

Mr.  Hastings.  It  was  onr  redaction  of  wages,  as  I  say.  If  the  men 
could  get  $12  or  $15  a  week  as  they  did  under  the  McKinley  law,  or  if 
we  were  forced  to  pay  them  that,  the  result  would  be  tbat  they  would 
all  be  imported. 

Mr.  TAwney.  If  you  pay  the  same  wages  now  that  you  were  paying 
prior  to  1894,  what  then  would  have  been  the  importations  in  your 
judgment? 

Mr.  Hastings.  It  would  all  have  been  imported.  None  would  have 
been  manufactured  here.  I  think  I  can  make  it  plain.  London  is  a 
city  with  a  population  of  4,000,000  people,  and  I  have  been  unable  to 
find  a  gold  leaf  manufacturing  establishment  in  London  employing  over 
10  persons.  Nuremburg,  with  400,000  people,  has  factory  after  factory, 
all  shipping  into  London.  New  York,  with  2,000,000  of  people,  has  any 
number  of  factories  employing  100  people.  Philadelphia  has  had  as 
high  as  300  factories.  Yet  London,  with  free  trade  opening  her  doors 
to  Germany,  has  not  one  factory  with  more  than  10  people.  Paris,  that 
protects  itself  from  Germany,  has  a  number  of  factories.  And  so  1  say 
that  these  people  want  to  be  protected  from  Germans.  I  think  London 
is  a  striking  example  of  what  happened  with  free  trade  against  Ger- 
many. 

Mr.  MoMillin.  Is  there  no  import  duty  on  it  in  Germany! 

Mr.  Hastings.  Imported  into  Germany! 

Mr.  MoMillin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MoMillin.  It  enters  into  Germany  free! 

Mr.  Hastings.  Germany  supplies  the  world  where  there  is  no  duty. 
Nobody  can  make  it  cheaper  than  Germany. 

Mr.  MoMillin.  I  was  inquiring  as  to  whether  there  was  any  tariff 
levied  by  Germany  upon  this  product — Germany  has  protection  on  many 
things. 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  can  not  tell  you  whether  she  has  any  protection  on 
this  or  not.  But  speaking  of  German  protection,  I  can  give  you  an 
illustration:  I  was  once  taken  sick  in  the  Black  Forest,  and  I  sent  to 
London  and  had  a  pair  of  trousers  sent  to  me,  and  the  duty  on  the  pair 
of  trousers  was  50  cents.  I  asked  a  German  there  what  it  meant.  He 
said  that  Germany  worked  for  the  world. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  Do  you  know  that  Germany  does  not  put  a  duty  on 
gold  leaf! 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  do  not  know;  but  it  would  be  of  no  use  if  they  did. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  Their  new  system  of  tariff  duties  imposes  a  duty 
on  nearly  everything  that  they  manufacture. 

Mr.  Hastings.  The  reason,  as  I  stated  in  my  preliminary  remarks, 
that  this  business  is  attractive  to  Germans  is  because  it  is  almost  all 
labor,  and  there  is  where  the  Germans  have  the  great  advantage  over 
all  other  countries. 

memorial  submitted  by  mr.  hastings. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

The  manufacturers  and  employees  engaged  in  manufacturing  gold 
leaf,  silver  leaf,  aluminum  leaf,  and  composition  leaf  or  Dutch  metal 
present  the  following  facts  bearing  on  these  industries,  which  facts  are 
positive  and  not  visionary,  inasmuch  as  they  contrast  the  conditions 
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of  the  trades  referred  to  under  the  bills  known  as  the  MeKinley  and 

Wilson  tariff  bills. 

Nicholas  Schultz,  New  York  City, 
Charles  A.  Bricr,  Netv  York  City, 
William  Bock,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
Daniel  Froeschauer,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y, 
Robert  E.  Hastings,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
John  H.  Riley,  Baltimore,  Md., 
Frank  H.  Caffin,  Hyde  Park,  Mass., 
A.  A.  Lauriat,  Boston,  Mass., 
F.  W.  Harwood,  Springfield,  Mass., 
Julius  Hess,  Chicago,  III, 
Edward  Schultz,  Jersey  City,  N.  J., 
Alexander  M.  Fraser,  Red  Bank,  N.  J., 
James  W.  Newman,  San  Francisco,  Cal.} 
David  Reeves,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
Thomas  Swift,  Rochester,  N.  Y, 
W.  T.  Goodnow,  Sayre,  Pa., 

Committee. 

gold  leaf. 

MeKinley  bill,  specific  duty  $2  per  pack  of  500  leaves : 

Beet  skilled  beaters  received  per  pack $1. 55 

Best  skilled  cutters  (girls),  per  pack 50 

Molds,  books,  rent,  etc 35 

Value  of  gold  in  one  pack 4.25 

Cost  to  manufacture  one  pack 6.65 

One  pack  of  gold  leaf  sold  for  from  $7  to  $7.25.  Under  this  law  a 
skilled  workman  could  earn  $15  per  week. 

Wilson  bill,  30  per  cent  ad  valorem : 

One  pack  German  gold  leaf,  value $4.42 

Thirty  per  cent  duty 1.326 

Freight,  insurance,  etc 05 

One  pack  German  gold  leaf  delivered  in  United  States 5. 796 

Wages  for  same  workmen  reduced  under  the  Wilson  bill  to,  per  pack $0. 80 

Cutters  (girls) 50 

Molds,  books,  rent,  etc 35 

Value  of  gold  in  one  pack 4.25 

Cost  to  manufacture  one  pack  gold  leaf  in  United  States 5. 90 

One  pack  of  gold  leaf  selling  for  from  $6  to  $6.25.  Under  this  law 
skilled  workmen  earned  $8  per  week  when  on  full  time. 

The  profit  to  the  manufacturer  is  so  small  that  he  received  a  very, 
inadequate  compensation  both  for  his  work  and  the  capital  invested. 
The  manufacturers  are  comparatively  few  and  the  working  people 
many,  and  they  had  to  stand  the  loss,  which  reduced  their  wages  to  a 
point  that  barely  gave  them  a  living  on  full  time,  but  they  have  only 
averaged  about  two-thirds  time,  thus  making  their  lot  a  peculiarly  hard 
one,  to  say  nothing  of  those  who  have  from  necessity  been  thrown  out 
of  work. 

The  manufacturers  therefore  pray  that  your  committee  fix  a  specific 
rate  of  $2  per  pack  of  500  leaves. 
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SILVER  LEAF. 

McKinley  bill,  75  cents  per  pack  of  500  hundred  leaves.  Best  skilled 
labor  was  getting  65  cents  per  pack  and  working  full  time.  Men  could 
earn  from  $12  to  $14  per  week;  girls,  $5  to  $6  per  week;  pack  of  silver 
leaf  sold  for  $1.30. 

Wilson  bill,  30  per  cent,  pack  of  silver  leaf  selling  for  75  cents — no 
wages;  all  factories  closed. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  Wilson  bill,  silver  leaf  had  always  been  manu- 
factured in  the  United  States,  but  after  the  passage  of  said  bill  every 
manufacturer  was  obliged  to  close,  as  silver  leaf  is  now  delivered  in 
this  country  for  about  65  cents  per  pack,  including  silver,  labor,  duty, 
and  sundries,  which  is  lower  thau  the  McKinley  duty  was,  exclusive  of 
the  article  itself. 

We  therefore  pray  for  a  specific  duty  equal  to  that  of  the  McKinley 
bill. 

The  closing  of  this  industry  worked  especially  hard  on  the  tradesmen 
engaged  in  manufacturing  gold  leaf,  as  it  forced  these  men  into  that 
business,  which  was  already  seriously  hurt  by  the  effects  of  the  Wilson 
bill. 

ALUMINUM  LEAF. 

McKinley  bill,  specific  duty  of  8  cents  per  100  leaves.  Men  could 
earn  from  $12  to  $14  per  week;  girls,  $5  to  $6  per  week;  pack  of 
aluminum  leaf  (500  leaves)  sold  for  $1.25. 

Wilson  bill,  a0  per  cent.  Men  in  work  earning  from  $6  to  $8  per 
week;  girls,  $2  to  $4  per  week;  pack  of  aluminum  leaf  selling  tor  85 
cents. 

Under  the  Wilson  bill  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  this  article 
has  been  manufactured  in  this  country,  and  if  the  employees  could 
have  obtained  situations  in  other  trades  they  would  not  have  accepted 
such  wages,  in  which  case  all  of  this  article  consumed  in  this  country 
would  have  been  imported.  The  ad  valorem  duty  caused  the  importers 
to  put  this  article  up  in  boxes  of  5,000  to  10,000  leaves,  which  are  invoiced 
at  very  low  prices,  and  we  therefore  pray  for  a  specific  duty  of  15  cents 
per  100  leaves  in  order  to  cover  that  put  up  in  boxes  as  well  as  in  books. 

The  reason  for  asking  for  this  rate  is  that  the  value  of  the  metal  in 
500  leaves  is  not  over  5  cents,  the  labor  being  the  principal  item. 

COMPOSITION  LEAF,  OR  DUTCH  METAL. 

McKinley  bill,  8  cents  per  100  leaves,  specific. 

Wilson  bill,  40  per  cent. 

Previous  to  the  McKinley  bill  there  was  none  of  this  article  manu- 
factured in  this  country,  but  under  said  bill  its  manufacture  was  com- 
menced, but  it  was  found  almost  impossible  to  manufacture  it  and 
compete  with  the  imported  leaf  even  with  the  protection  afforded  by 
the  McKinley  bill,  the  wages  paid  being  very  small. 

We  therefore  respectfully  pray  for  a  specific  duty  of  15  cents  per  100 
leaves  in  order  to  enable  those  who  established  the  factories  under  the 
McKinley  bill  to  reestablish  them  at  fair  wages,  and  thus  give  employ- 
ment to  American  citizens. 

The  reason  for  asking  for  this  rate  is  that  the  value  of  the  metal  in 
500  leaves  is  not  over  5  cents,  the  labor  being  the  principal  item. 
T  H 26 
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STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BY  THE  AMEBICAH  BRONZE  POWDER 

COMPANY. 

New  York,  January  12,  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

The  undersigned,  Henry  Ahlborn,  president  of  the  American  Bronze 
Powder  Company,  office  No.  6  Murray  street,  New  York,  factory  at 
Verona,  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  respectfully  submits  the  following 
for  your  consideration  and  approval: 

The  present  duty  of  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  has  worked  great  injury 
to  this  branch  of  our  business ;  also  has  deprived  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment of  considerable  amount  of  revenue.  Under  the  law  of  October 
1, 1890,  the  duty  was  a  specific  one  at  12  cents  per  pound,  equivalent  to 
from  34  per  cent  minimum  to  36  per  cent  maximum  ad  valorem. 

The  revenue  to  the  Government  averaged  from  $117,699.24  to 
$168,642.28,  and  the  general  average  for  the  four  fiscal  years  from  1891 
to  1894  amounted  to  $142,101.69,  while  under  the  present  law  the  gen- 
eral average  for  the  two  years  1895  and  1890  amounted  to  only  $102,996.20, 
a  loss  to  the  revenue  of  about  40  per  cent.  This  loss  is  readily  ac- 
counted for,  the  direct  cause  being  the  undervaluation  in  invoices. 

Under  the  specific  duty  of  12  cents  per  pound  the  importers  declared 
the  actual  value  of  their  goods,  as  shown  by  the  returns  to  the  custom- 
houses. In  1891  the  unit  of  value  of  bronze  powders  averaged  34  cents 
per  pound;  in  1892,  33  cents;  in  1893,  33  cents;  in  1894,  35  cents  per 
pound;  but  as  soon  as  the  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  became  the  law 
the  declared  values  decreased  from  35  cents  per  pound  in  1894  to  30  cents 
in  1895  and  to  28  cents  in  1896.  The  difference  from  35  cents  in  1894 
down  to  30  cents  in  1895  is  equal  to  within  a  fraction  of  17  per  cent  in 
undervaluation.  Encouraged  by  this  first  attempt,  the  year  following, 
ending  with  June  30, 1896,  the  invoice  values  fell  to  28  cents  per  pound, 
a  further  undervaluation  of  21  per  cent.  Just  to  that  amount  the  United 
States  Government  has  been  defrauded  in  revenue  and  the  American 
manufacturers  injured  in  their  legitimate  business. 

The  following  carefully  prepared  tables,  compiled  from  official  records 
in  the  Treasury  Department  in  Washington,  show  conclusively  how  the 
United  States  Government  is  deprived  of  revenue  by  undervaluation: 

1891— Imports  999,607  pounds,  valued  at  $339,382.30;  unit  of  value 
34  cents  per  pound,  upon  which  a  specific  duty  of  12  cents  per  pound 
yielded  a  revenue  of  $119,952.89,  equal  to  35  per  cent. 

1892— Imports  1,405,352  pounds,  valued  at  $467,057;  unit  of  value  33 
cents  per  pound,  specific  duty  12  cents  per  pound,  yielded  $168,642.28, 
equal  to  36  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

1893— Imports  1,350,928  pounds,  valued  at  $447,062.50;  unit  of  value 
33  cents  per  pound,  specific  duty  12  cents  per  pound,  yielded  $162,111.36, 
equal  to  36  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

1894— Imports  980,827  pounds,  valued  at  $341,087  -;  unit  of  value  35 
cents  per  pound,  specific  duty  12  cents  per  pound,  yielded  $117,699.24, 
equal  to  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Under  the  present  tariff  law : 

1895 — Value  of  imported  bronze  powders,  $241,845;  unit  of  value 
declared  by  the  importers  30  cents  per  pound,  duty  40  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  yielded  $96,738,  undervalued  17  per  cent;  loss  to  the  United 
States  Government,  $16,445.46. 
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1896:  Value  of  imported  bronze  powders  declared  by  the  importers 
at  $273,136,  equal  to  28  cents  per  pound;  duty,  40  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
yielded  $109,254.40;  undervalued  21  per  cent;  loss  to  the  United  States 
Government,  $22,943.42. 

Total  loss  for  these  two  years  under  the  ad  valorem  duty  to  the 
United  States  Government,  $39,388.88. 

From  the  aforementioned  official  facts  it  will  be  noticed  that,  although 
the  specific  duty  was  12  cents  per  pound,  the  duty  paid  was  only  35 
per  cent  ad  valorem  in  1891,  36  per  cent  in  1892,  36  per  cent  in  1893, 
and  34  per  cent  in  1894,  on  the  declaration  of  the  importers,  who  had 
then  no  interest  to  undervalue  their  invoices,  but  as  soon  as  the  specific 
duty  was  changed  to  an  ad  valorem  the  invoice  price  was  changed  by 
the  importers  to  30  cents  and  the  year  following  to  28  cents. 

Since  June  30, 1896,  some  invoices  of  the  importers  of  bronze  powders 
to  their  own  agents  in  this  city  have  been  declared  as  low  as  80  pfennigs, 
equal  to  19£  cents  per  pound.  On  these  thus  undervalued  goods  40 
per  cent  ad  valorem  is  equal  to  about  8  cents  per  pound. 

As  a  further  proof  of  undervaluation,  the  following  from  Treasury 
Department  Circular  No.  40,  division  of  customs,  dated  March  6, 1896, 
page  2,  confirms  it: 

No.  10854 :  Bronze  powders,  from  Adam  Riessner,  Nuremberg,  brocade,  2a  and  3a, 
entered  at  85  pfennigs,  advanced  by  the  United  States  appraisers  to  89  pfennigs  per 
pound. 

Brocade,  2c,  entered  at  71  pfennigs,  advanced  to  74  pfennigs.  Brocade,  3b,  entered 
at  82  pfennigs,  advanced  to  84  pfennigs  per  pound. 

For  the  manufacture  of  bronze  powders  we  are  obliged  to  import  the 
raw  material,  known  in  commerce  as  Dutch  metal  clippings.  We  pay 
for  the  same  in  Germany  99  pfennigs,  or  24  cents,  per  pound  for  the  com- 
moner grades  and  as  high  as  125  pfennigs,  or  30  cents,  per  pound  for  the 
finer  quality.  We  buy  these  clippings  in  the  same  market  as  the  Ger- 
man manufacturers  of  bronze  powders  do,  and  yet  the  German  manu- 
facturers invoice  their  finished  bronze  powders  to  their  own  agents  here 
in  New  York  Gity  at  71  pfennigs,  equal  to  17  cents  per  pound,  or  28 
pfennigs,  equal  to  7  cents,  per  pound  less  than  what  they  pay  for  the  raw 
material.  This  transaction  alone  proves  conclusively  how  the  United 
States  Government  is  defrauded  of  revenue  by  undervaluation. 

The  duty  on  these  Dutch  metal  clippings,  the  raw  material  in  the 
manufacture  of  bronze  powders,  was  changed  from  1&  cents  per  pound 
to  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  cost  in  Germany,  the  lowest,  is  99  pfennigs,  or  24  cents,  per  pound, 
and  again  as  high  as  125  pfennigs,  or  30  cents,  per  pound  on  their  fine 
grades.  The  duty  on  the  lowest  grades  is  now  10  per  cent,  or  2.4  cents, 
per  pound,  an  advance  of  60  per  cent  on  the  higher  grades.  It  is  now 
3  cents  per  pound,  or  100  per  cent,  over  the  former  duty  under  the 
McKinley  bill,  viz,  1&  cento  per  pound.  Thus  the  duty  on  the  raw 
material  which  the  American  manufacturers  are  bound  to  import  is  by 
60  and  even  100  per  cent  higher,  while  the  German  manufacturer 
receives  a  bonus  of  from  17  to  21  per  cent  by  reason  of  undervaluation, 
to  the  detriment  and  loss  of  revenue  to  the  Government  and  injury  to 
the  American  manufacturers. 

This  raw  material,  the  Dutch  metal  clippings,  which  receives  the 
benefit  of  labor  in  this  country,  has  been  advanced  60  to  100  per  cent 
in  order  to  keep  it  out  of  this  country,  while  the  finished  article,  bronze 
powders,  by  undervaluation  has  been  accorded  a  premium  or  profit  to 
the  foreign  manufacturers  of  from  17  to  21  per  cent. 
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COST  OF  LABOR  IN  THE  UNITED    STATES  AND  EUROPE. 

The  average  pay  to  the  workmen  in  our  factory  is  $10  per  week 
of  sixty  hours.  This  includes  the  women  who  are  employed  to  do  the 
packing  and  receive  $5  per  week,  while  in  Germany,  according  to  the 
United  States  official  publication,  "  Labor  in  foreign  countries,"  vol- 
ume 1,  page  315,  the  workmen  in  the  bronze  powderies  in  Germany 
receive:  Highest,  $4.45;  lowest?  $3.35;  general  average,  $3.90  in  our 
money  per  week;  but  the  working  women  in  these  German  factories, 
according  to  the  same  United  States  official  publication,  page  551, 
receive  only  from  50  to  70  pfennigs  per  day,  equal  to  not  quite  12  cents 
to  10§  cents  per  day  in  our  money,  or  72  cents  to  $1  per  week.  They 
work  from  6  a.  m.  to  6  p.  in.,  and  often  from  G  a.  m.  to  9  and  10  p.  m., 
for  which  they  are  paid  10  pfennigs,  equal  to  2|  cents,  extra  per  day,  or 
a  fraction  over  14  cents  per  week.  Thus  the  highest  wages  they  can 
possibly  make  for  15  to  16  hours'  work  per  day  is  about  $1.15  per  week. 
These  factory  women  slaves  receive  their  meals  at  the  factory  at  the 
expense  of  the  proprietors  at  9  a.  in.  and  at  noon,  the  meal  consisting 
of  a  dish  of  potatoes  and  a  cup  of  rye  coffee,  and  at  4  p.  m.  black  rye 
bread  and  a  mug  of  beer,  the  value  of  which  is  only  a  trifle  in  cost. 

In  consideration  of  these  facts,  gathered  from  official  sources,  and 
the  injustice  in  the  undervaluation  to  the  detriment  of  revenue  to  the 
Government  and  loss  to  the  American  manufacturing  interests  and 
labor,  we  respectfully  petition  you  to  restore  the  duty  on  bronze  powder 
to  15  cents  per  pound,  and  the  clippings  of  Dutch  metal  to  1£  cents  per 
pound,  for  labor  is  the  principal  part  in  the  manufacture  of  bronze 
powders,  this  being  the  true  and  exact  proportion  which  the  manufac- 
tured article  bears  to  the  raw  material,  which  by  right  ought  to  be  on 
the  free  list,  but  as  the  Government  is  in  need  of  increased  revenue 
we  cheerfully  desire  to  contribute  our  share  to  that  end. 

Henry  Ahlbobn, 
President  American  Bronze  Powder  Manufacturing  Co. 


MEMORIAL  OF  IMPORTERS   OF   BRONZE   POWDERS  AND  DUTCH 

METAL  LEAF. 

New  York,  January  £, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

The  undersigned  firms,  engaged  in  the  importation  of  bronze  powders 
and  Dutch  metal  leaf,  finding  that  an  ad  valorem  duty,  such  as  at 
present  exists,  affords  opportunity  for  undervaluation,  which  they  have 
reason  to  believe  has  been  taken  advantage  of,  beg  to  respectfully  urge 
your  honorable  committee  to  consider  the  expediency  of  changing  the 
duty  on  both  bronze  powder  and  Dutch  metal  leaf  from  the  existing  ad 
valorem  to  a  specific  rate. 

J.  Marsching  &  Co., 

27  Parle  Place. 
The  Fuohs  &  Lang  M'f'g  Co., 
Julius  Lang,  President, 

29  Warren  Street. 
Benham  Meiner, 

49  Murray  Street. 
George  Meier  &  Co., 

12  Barclay  Street 
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BRONZE  POWDERS. 

(Paragraph  160.) 

New  York,  January  9, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  take  the  liberty  of  addressing  you  personally  regarding  the  duty 
on  bronze  powders  and  metal  leaf,  which  at  present  is  40  per  cent  ad 
valorem.  With  this  duty  unscrupulous  importers  can  easily  under- 
value their  goods,  as  the  merits  of  these  articles  are  shown  only  after 
use.  We  are  the  largest  importers  of  these  goods  and  we  would  most 
respectfully  suggest  to  have  the  specific  duties  of  the  Mc  Kin  ley  tariff 
restored,  which  were:  On  bronze  powders,  12  cents  per  pound;  on  metal 
leaf,  8  cents  per  100  leaves;  on  metal  clippings,  1£  ceuts  per  pound. 

Should  these  duties  be  too  high  to  meet  the  views  of  your  honorable 
committee,  we  would  ask  for  a  specific  duty  which  would  be  between 
the  present  and  the  McKinley  tariffs,  as  follows:  On  bronze  powders, 
10  cents  per  pound;  on  metal  leaf,  6  cent  per  100  leaves;  on  metal 
clippings,  1£  cents  per  pound. 

Gerstendorfer  Bros. 

ART  WORKS. 

New  York,  January  7, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

As  one  of  the  oldest  bronze  foundries  in  the  United  States,  we  write 
to  protest  against  the  free  entry  into  this  country  of  art  works  cast  In 
Europe  and  paid  for  by  the  United  States  Government  and  individuals. 
Wages  are  in  Europe  about  one- third  of  what  we  pay  our  men  here,  and 
it  is  impossible  for  us  to  compete  against  European  prices.  The  finest 
work  in  this  line  can  be  and  is  done  here,  which  fact  can  be  verified  by 
architects  and  sculptors.  We  ask  your  earnest  consideration  on  this 
subject,  as  art  works  are  luxuries,  and  those  who  go  abroad  to  purchase 
works  of  art  can  well  afford  to  pay  duties  on  such  work.  The  bronze 
industry  is  in  its  infancy  in  the  United  States  and  needs  all  the  protec- 
tion possible. 

The  Henry-Bonnard  Bronze  Co. 

Arthur  Merritt,  Secretary. 

Eugene  F.  Aucaigne, 

Oeneral  Superintendent. 

BRONZE  STATUARY. 

Philadelphia,  January  8, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Being  manufacturers  of  bronze  statuary,  we  can  say  that  our  business 
has  been  seriously  affected  by  free  art,  and  we  can  not  understand  why 
the  United  States  Government  sends  its  work  abroad,  or  any  of  the 
States  in  the  Union.  There  should  be  a  tariff  on  all  bronze  metal 
works  imported  into  this  country,  whether  it  is  by  an  American  artist 
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or  not.  We  are  American  artists,  and  think  we  should  be  protected. 
They  sometimes  allow  public  monuments  to  be  imported  free  of  duty, 
bnt  we  can  not  see  why,  as  that  is  80  per  cent  of  our  work.  The  for- 
eign artist  also  comes  in  competition  with  as,  and  has  his  work  entered 
free  of  duty  as  public  monuments,  which  seriously  affects  us,  owing  to 
the  difference  in  labor,  which  is  50  per  cent  higher  in  this  country  than 
abroad. 

Bureau  Bros. 


BULLIONS  AND  METAL  THREAD. 

(Paragraph  162.) 

Windsoe  Locks,  Conn.,  December  5i,  1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

The  corporation  which  I  represent  has  a  capital  of  $350,000  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  yarn  and  warps,  novelty  yarns,  bullions 
and  metal  thread.  It  is  to  the  rate  of  duty  upon  the  bullions  and  metal 
thread  that  I  desire  the  attention  of  your  committee.  Referring  to 
Schedule  C  of  tariff  act  of  1894,  paragraph  162— 

Bullions  and  metal  thread  of  gold,  silver,  or  other  metals,  not  specially  provided 
for  in  this  act,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

That  your  committee  may  understand  more  perfectly  what  the  articles 
are  referred  to  by  this  paragraph,  I  submit  herewith  samples  of  bullions 
and  metal  thread.  These  articles  are  made  with  a  core  or  base  thread 
of  cotton  or  silk,  and  twisted  or  wound  about  this  core  is  a  tinsel  wire, 
so  twisted  or  wound  as  to  produce  striking  and  novel  effects.  These 
bullions  and  metal  thread  are  used  by  the  manufacturers  of  curtains, 
upholstery  goods,  dress  goods,  trimmings,  theatrical  goods,  and  in  other 
goods,  to  produce  novel  and  peculiar  effects. 

Under  the  tariff  of  1890,  Schedule  C,  paragraph  196,  these  articles 
were  subject  to  a  duty  of  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Prior  to  1890  these  goods  were  not  manufactured  in  this  country,  but 
after  the  passage  of  the  tariff  act  of  that  year  we  commenced  the 
manufacture  of  them,  and  although  the  duty  of  30  per  cent  placed 
upon  the  foreign  goods  did  not  allow  us  a  sufficient  measure  of  protec- 
tion, our  proximity  to  the  market  enabled  us  to  compete  in  seasonable 
goods,  but  not  in  the  cheaper  and  more  staple  ones. 

The  import  prices  of  these  goods  landed,  without  duty,  is  now  about 
60  cents  per  pound  or  $1.32  per  kilo,  but  under  the  present  system  of 
ad  valorem  rates  there  has  been  a  great  amount  of  undervaluation. 

That  our  industry  may  be  properly  protected,  and  that  the  Govern- 
ment may  collect  its  legal  rate  of  duty,  1  desire  that  the  present  ad 
valorem  duty  be  changed  to  a  specific  duty  of  20  cents  per  pound  or  44 
cents  per  kilo,  for  I  believe  such  a  change  will  prevent  undervaluations 
and  be  more  easily  administered. 

I  therefore  suggest  to  your  committee  that  paragraph  162,  Schedule 
G  of  tariff  act  of  1894,  be  changed  to  read : 

Bullions  and  metal  thread  of  gold,  silver,  or  other  metals  not  specially  provided  for 
in  this  act,  twenty  oents  per  pound  or  forty-four  cents  per  kilo. 

J.  R.  Montgomery, 
President  of  the  J.  R.  Montgomery  Co. 
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(Paragraph  165.) 
STATEMENT  07  MB.  W.  H.  ALEXANDER,  OF  OMAHA,  HEBE. 

Satubday,  January  9, 1897. 

Mr.  Alexander  said : 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  am  here  to-day  in 
response  to  your  published  invitation  as  the  representative  of  the 
Omaha  and  Grant  Smelting  Company,  whose  principal  smelting  and 
refining  works  are  in  Omaha,  Nebr.,  and  Denver  and  Durango,  in  Colo- 
rado. What  I  shall  say  concerning  tariff  matters  affecting  the  interests 
of  this  company,  and  of  other  great  institutions  of  like  character,  is 
the  result  of  thoughtful  observation,  not  only  in  recent  years  as  an 
interested  party,  but  as  an  officer  of  the  Government  from  1880  to  1894, 
when,  as  surveyor  of  customs  at  Omaha,  it  was  my  duty  to  interpret 
and  execute  tariff  regulations.  While  making  these  observations  I 
have  endeavored  at  all  times  to  consider  both  sides  of  disputed  ques- 
tions, and,  whether  right  or  wrong,  my  opinions  have  been  honestly 
formed. 

The  act  of  1890,  commonly  known  as  the  McKinley  bill,  corrected 
certain  items  in.  the  then  existing  schedules  relating  to  lead  ores  and 
lead  in  other  ores,  which  experience  had  shown  to  be  inequitable,  but 
it  contained  other  and  new  provisions  which,  in  my  own  judgment  and 
the  judgment  of  the  company  which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent, 
have  proved  scarcely  less  objectionable  than  the  ones  they  were  framed 
to  correct.  Some  of  these  provisions  were  embodied  in  the  act  of  1894, 
and  are  still  in  force.  It  is  to  these  particular  items,  and  to  the  absence 
front  the  schedules  of  another  very  essential  provision,  that  I  desire  to 
call  your  attention  at  this  time.  Paragraph  165  of  the  so-called  Wil- 
son bill,  relating  to  lead  ores  and  lead  in  other  ores,  is  so  constructed 
as  to  be  susceptible  of  widely  differing  interpretations,  some  of  which 
have  already  resulted  in  official  disagreements  and  considerable  vexa- 
tious litigation.  As  a  basis  for  this  discussion,  therefore,  I  beg  to  sub- 
mit the  following  modification  of  that  paragraph,  which,  it  seems  to  us, 
will  accomplish  the  full  purpose  of  revenue  and  be  acceptable  to  all 
concerned : 

All  ores  of  which  lead  is  a  component  part  shall  he  dutiable  at  the  rate  of  three- 
quarters  of  one  cent  per  pound  on  the  lead  contained  therein,  according  to  sample 
and  assay  at  the  port  of  entry :  Provided,  That  on  ores  carrying  less  than  five  per 
cent  of  lead  the  lead  contained  therein  shall  he  admitted  free.  The  method  of 
sampling  and  assaying  to  he  that  usually  adopted  for  commercial  purposes  by  public 
sampling  works  in  the  United  States. 

It  will  be  observed  that  we  have  no  quarrel  with  the  rate  of  duty  in 
the  existing  paragraph,  the  chief  features  of  the  modification  being  the 
elimination  of  the  misleading  terms  "lead  ores"  and  "silver  ores,"  for 
which  elimination  there  is  abundant  cause. 

I  assume  at  the  outset,  gentlemen,  that  Congress  desires,  so  far  as 
may  be  possible,  to  deal  fairly  and  justly  with  all  concerned  in  its  pro- 
posed revision  of  the  tariff  schedules,  and  that  its  purpose  will  be  to  so 
frame  each  provision  as  to  leave  the  least  possible  chance  for  miscon- 
struction. I  also  assume  that  when  Congress  decides  to  impose  a 
specified  duty  on  crude  lead,  it  does  not  desire  to  make  it  possible  for 
customs  collectors  to  so  interpret  its  language  as  to  assess  duty  upon 
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great  quantities  of  waste  material,  nor  upon  other  metals  associated 
with  the  lead  which  would  otherwise  be  free. 

Unfortunately,  however,  paragraph  165,  as  it  now  stands,  either  per- 
mits or  requires  both  of  these  unjust  constructions.  This  conclusion, 
with  your  permission,  I  will  endeavor  to  substantiate. 

The  first  clause  in  the  paragraph  provides  that  lead  ores  shall  be* 
dutiable  at  three-fourths  of  1  cent  per  pound.  Commercially  speaking, 
any  ore  containing  as  much  as  5  per  cent  of  lead,  provided  it  carries 
no  other  metal  more  valuable,  is  known  as  lead  ore.  On  the  other 
hand,  ores  carrying  60  or  70  per  cent  of  lead  would,  under  like  condi- 
tions, be  classified  as  lead  ore.  Now,  for  the  purpose  of  illustration, 
suppose  A  imports  100  tons  of  low-grade  ores  containing  15  per  cent 
of  lead.  Under  paragraph  165  he  would  be  compelled  to  pay  duty 
on  200,000  pounds  of  substance,  of  which  170,000  pounds  would  be 
waste,  and  worse  than  waste,  because  of  the  expense  involved  in  the 
process  of  separation.  The  remaining  30,000  pounds  would  be  com- 
pelled to  bear  the  whole  burden  of  duty,  amounting  to  $1,500,  equal  to 
250  per  cent  ad  valorem,  or  nearly  twice  as  much  money  as  the  finished 
product  would  sell  for  in  the  markets  of  the  East. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  suppose  where  there  is  only  15  per  cent  of  lead  there 
is  a  large  proportion  of  silver! 

Mr.  Alexander.  Not  always. 

Now,  suppose  B  imports  another  hundred  tons  of  ore  running  70  per 
cent  lead.  He  would  pay  the  same  amount  of  duty  that  A  paid,  but 
he  would  have  nearly  five  times  as  much  lead.  It  is  clearly  manifest, 
so  that  he  who  runs  may  read,  that  a  substance  varying  so  widely  in 
the  proportion  of  its  dutiable  elements,  can  not,  with  any  sort  of  jus- 
tice, be  subjected  to  a  single,  inflexible  rate  of  duty.  Specific  duties, 
to  be  equitably  applied,  can  only  cover  the  specific  and  well  defined 
commodities  on  which  those  duties  are  laid,  and  should  never  be  ^per- 
mitted to  extend  to  a  varying  quantity  of  other  and  useless  material 
which  happens  to  be  associated  with  them.  It  is  an  underlying  prin- 
ciple of  barter  that  no  man  shall  give  something  for  nothing,  and  it 
should  be  farthest  from  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  a  statute  to  compel 
a  citizen  to  pay  a  price,  and  get  no  equivalent  for  the  outlay.  Pig  lead 
is  a  finished  product,  and  upon  this  pure  and  absolute  commodity  a 
duty  is  laid  in  the  present  schedule  of  1  cent  per  pound.  An  elabo- 
rate and  costly  process  is  required  to  separate  this  pure  metal  from  the 
crude  substances  with  which  it  is  primarily  associated,  and  in  consid- 
eration of  this  required  expenditure  of  labor  and  money  a  lower  rate 
of  duty  is  very  properly  imposed  on  the  metal  in  crude  form.  This 
being  the  clear  and  just  interpretation  of  the  Government's  intent  and 
purpose,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  excuse  for  any  sort  of  provision 
which  can  be  twisted  into  authority  for  the  collection  of  a  greater  duty 
on  the  crude  material  than  is  levied  on  the  product  when  refined.  We 
claim,  therefore,  to  be  entirely  consistent,  and  certainly  right,  in  asking 
for  such  modification  of  this  particular  item  as  shall  provide  for  the 
assessment  of  duty  only  on  the  lead  contained  in  ores.  Upon  this 
phase  of  the  proposition  much  more  could  be  said,  but  having  brought 
the  matter  before  you  we  are  confident  that  the  equity  involved  will 
challenge  your  careful  consideration. 

With  your  permission,  gentlemen,  I  will  now  take  up,  very  briefly, 
another  and  equally  important  feature  of  our  proposed  modification  of 
paragraph  165. 

By  a  peculiar  and  somewhat  strained  use  of  terms,  silver-bearing 
ores  in  which  the  value  of  silver  contained  therein  preponderates,  are 
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classed  as  silver  ores,  though  the  quantity  of  silver  may  be  au  insig- 
nificant number  of  ounces,  while  the  remaining  metals  are  figured  in 
tons.  Ores  of  this  sort  are  said  to  contain  the  lead,  which  is  an  exceed- 
ingly ridiculous  proposition  on  its  face.  With  equal  propriety  one 
might  speak  of  a  house  being  contained  in  one  of  its  closets.  In  the 
case  under  discussion  the  injustice  of  this  unique  classification  is  par- 
ticularly conspicuous.  For  instance,  A  imports  100  tons  of  silver-bear- 
ing ore  containing  60  tons  of  lead,  nearly  40  tons  of  waste,  and  the  com- 
paratively insignificant  physical  item  of  4,000  ounces  of  silver.  This 
enormous  proportion  of  lead  is  valued  at  $2,400.  The  few  ounces  of 
silver,  by  the  same  regulation,  is  valued  at  $2,600,  and,  presto,  it  becomes 
at  once  a  silver  ore,  and  the  importer  pays  duty  only  on  the  120,000 
pounds  of  lead  therein,  amounting  to  $900.  B  imports  another  100  tons 
of  similar  ore,  from  the  same  mine,  containing  60  tons  of  lead,  nearly  40 
tons  of  waste,  and  3,600  ounces  of  silver.  The  lead,  as  in  the  previous 
illustration,  is  valued  at  $2,400,  while  the  silver,  happening  to  be  400 
ounces  less  in  quantity,  is  valued  at  $2,340.  Presto,  again,  and  we  have 
lead  ore,  and  duty  is  assessed  and  collected  on  the  entire  importation 
of  200,000  pounds.  Does  it  not  strike  you,  gentlemen,  as  somewhat 
absurd,  that  a  paltry  difference  of  $60  in  valuation  of  the  two  metals 
should  determine  the  character  of  the  ore  and  compel  the  payment  of 
$600  additional  duty  on  80,000  pounds  of  useless  substance? 

Mr.  Hopkins.  That  can  be  corrected  by  putting  the  duty  both  on 
silver  and  lead  ore! 

Mr.  Alexander.  The  paragraph  I  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting 
this  morning  is  that  instead  of  saying  "  lead  and  silver  ore,"  I  want  the 
paragraph  so  modified  as  to  read,  "All  ores  of  which  lead  is  a  com- 
ponent part  shall  be  dutiable  at  the  rate  of  three-quarters  of  1  cent  per 
pound  on  the  lead  contained  therein,"  etc. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  see  the  proviso  is  this :  "  Provided,  That  silver  ore  and 
all  other  ores  containing  lead  sball  pay  a  duty  of  three-fourths  of  1  cent 
per  pound  on  the  lead  contained  therein." 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  Do  you  mean  to  say  on  that  kind  of  ore  they  exact  three- 
quarters  of  a  cent  on  the  whole  weight  of  the  mass! 

Mr.  Alexander.  If  the  silver  is  worth  a  cent  more  than  the  lead  in 
the  ore.  Now,  the  lead  may  be  75  per  cent  of  the  whole  ore  and  the 
silver  only  a  few  ounces,  but  if  it  is  worth  more  than  the  whole  quantity 
of  lead,  why  that  determines  the  duty.  I  think  that  is  an  entirely 
erroneous  construction  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Payne.  Where  the  silver  is  of  chief  value  it  comes  in  free! 

Mr.  Alexander.  Where  the  silver  is  of  chief  value  they  only  collect 
on  the  lead  in  the  ore.  If  the  lead  in  the  ore  happens  to  be  a  little  more 
valuable  than  the  silver  they  collect  on  the  whole  importation,  and  there 
may  be  70  per  cent  of  waste  material  which  does  not  amount  to  anything. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  not  the  intention  of  the  framers. 

Mr.  DAliZELL.  That  is  not  a  fair  construction  under  the  act. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Is  not  your  remedy  with  the  Treasury  Department 
rather  than  with  Congress,  a  modification  of  the  construction  of  the 
statute! 

Mr.  Alexander.  On  the  lead  contained  in  the  silver  ore,  I  agree  to 
that;  but  you  can  see  how  the  method  of  determining  whether  or  not 
it  is  silver  ore  is  unjust,  because 

Mr.  Payne.  They  interpret  that  if  the  silver  is  of  chief  value  that  it 
is  silver  ore,  and  if  the  lead  is  of  chief  value  it  is  lead  ore! 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes,  sir;  the  value  determines  the  weight. 
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Now  as  to  specific  duties.  Specific  duties  can  only  be  laid  upon  well- 
defined  provisions.  Yon  can  not  make  a  general  application  of  it;  and 
if  you  have  a  duty  on  ore  to-day  of  15  per  cent  and  to-morrow  75  per  cent, 
and  all  classed  as  the  same  material,  you  can  see  how  much  better 

Mr.  Payne.  I  do  not  think  that  was  the  intention  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Alexander.  I  do  not  think  it  is  theuntention  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Has  the  attention  of  the  Treasury  Department  been 
called  to  that  construction  f 

Mr.  Alexander.  The  Treasury  Department  authorized  it.  Let  me 
cite  a  case  that  comes  from  one  synopsis. 

I  may  cite  an  actual  case  in  point,  in  which  the  collector  of  customs 
at  St.  Louis  determined  the  value  of  22,000  pounds  of  ore  to  be  as  fol- 
lows: Lead,  $231.88;  silver,  t230.42,  a  difference  of  only  $1.46.  This 
paltry  difference  of  less  than  $1.50  was  held  to  be  the  determining 
factor  in  the  case  and  duty  collected  on  the  whole  importation,  of  which 
only  30  per  cent  was  a  dutiable  metal.  Had  the  collector's  estimate  on 
lead  been  $1.47  less,  the  ore  would  have  been  classified  as  silver  ore, 
and  on  the  difference  of  a  single  cent,  70  per  cent  of  the  whole  impor- 
tation would  have  passed  the  custom-house  free.  Appeal  was  made 
from  the  collector's  valuation,  and  the  United  States  General  Apprais- 
ers discovered  that  an  advisory  circular  issued  by  the  Department  con- 
cerning valuations  had  been  construed  as  mandatory,  a  course  which 
the  appraisers  took  occasion  to  condemn,  and  the  entry  was  ordered  to 
be  reliquidated  as  silver  ore  containing  lead.  I  have  in  mind  other 
cases  of  varying  magnitude,  but  they  need  not  be  cited  now.  I  have 
shown  the  injustice  of  two  features  of  the  present  paragraph,  and  I 
can  not  think  that  a  provision  so  clearly  open  to  objection,  so  manifestly 
inequitable,  and  so  liable  to  misconstruction  and  abuse,  will  be  per- 
mitted to  remain  in  the  statutes. 

One  other  item  in  connection  with  this  paragraph  remains  to  be  dis- 
cussed, and  I  beg  your  indulgence  for  a  few  moments  for  that  purpose. 

The  paragraph  as  it  now  reads  calls  for  three-fourths  of  1  cent  per 
pound  on  crude  lead,  and  this  provision  we  have  no  desire  to  disturb. 
We  believe  it  to  be  as  equitable  an  adjustment  of  that  feature  of  the 
bill,  for  all  concerned,  as  is  likely  to  be  arrived  at.  As  patriotic  citi- 
zens, we  believe  in  that  measure  of  protection  in  the  way  of  tariff  which 
will  guarantee  to  American  producers  of  raw  material  a  reasonable 
safeguard,  without  jeopardizing  the  success  and  prosperity  of  other 
and  far  greater  interests  equally  entitled  to  protection.  To  fix  a  rate 
of  duty  on  lead  in  crude  form  so  high  as  to  make  it  impossible  for 
American  smelters  to  deal  justly  with  the  great  producers  of  other  and 
far  more  valuable  ores,  simply  for  the  benefit  of  a  minor  interest,  would 
defeat  the  aim  and  purpose  of  true  protective  principles,  and  might, 
with  considerable  propriety,  be  termed  class  legislation.  A  duty  of 
three  fourths  of  1  cent  per  pound  on  lead  in  ores  is  equivalent,  at  aver- 
age prices,  to  about  40  per  cent  ad  valorem.  This  generous  discrimina- 
tion in  favor  of  native  lead  ought  to  be  sufficient,  even  if  no  necessity 
existed  for  the  importation  of  foreign  ores.  But  such  necessity  does 
exist.  I  may  say  in  a  general  way  that  great  quantities  of  so-called 
silver-lead  and  galena  ores  are  absolutely  essential  to  the  treatment  of  dry 
ores  carrying  other  and  more  valuable  metals.  This  phase  of  the  ques- 
tion was  elaborately  argued  by  able  men  when  the  act  of  1890  was  under 
consideration,  and  doubtless  again  when  the  Wilson  bill  was  framed. 
I  need  not  now  repeat  the  arguments  then  employed,  but  I  may  refer 
to  one  feature  of  smelting  which  has  not  been  touched  upon  at  length, 
but  which  is  exceedingly  important  as  a  factor  in  this  discussion. 
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Very  much  has  been  said  concerning  the  necessity  of  flaxes,  and  it 
has  been  clearly  shown  that  the  ores  under  discussion  are  particularly 
desirable  for  that  purpose.  It  is  true  that  other  substances,  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  may  meet  this  requirement  in  part,  but  for  very  good 
reasons  neither  limestone  nor  iron  fluxes  can  do  more  than  assist  in  the 
smelting  of  precious  metals.  It  is  a  fact  well  known  by  smelters  that 
bullion  can  not  safely  carry  more  than  400  ounces  of  gold  and  silver  to 
the  ton.  A  greater  proportion  would  increase  the  percentage  remain- 
iug  in  slag  to  such  an  extent  as  to  necessitate  resmelting,  which  would 
add  very  materially  to  the  cost  of  treatment.  While  iron  fluxes  and 
limestone  go  entirely  to  waste,  the  greater  portion  of  lead  fluxes  is 
retained,  and  becomes  a  sort  of  carrier  or  collector  of  the  precious 
metals.  An  ordinary  charge  for  a  furnace  might  consist  of  90  to  95  per 
cent  of  other  material,  to  5  or  10  per  cent  of  lead,  but  such  a  proportion 
would  so  increase  the  percentage  of  valuable  metals  in  the  slag  as  to 
make  the  process  disastrous.  The  addition,  therefore,  of  liberal  quan- 
tities of  free  melting  galena  ore,  carrying  60  to  70  per  cent  of  lead, 
would  keep  the  bullion  at  a  proper  grade. 

There  is  a  sort  of  affinity  between  the  precious  metals  and  lead,  so 
that  its  presence  in  the  charge  is  a  pretty  sure  guaranty  that  those 
metals  will  be  carried  down  into  the  bullion  instead  of  being  left  to  an 
unprofitable  extent  in  the  slag.  I  may  illustrate  this  carrying  quality 
by  the  rain  on  a  window.  Drops  accumulate  on  a  rainy  day  until  the 
whole  surface  is  covered  by  the  clinging  globules,  each  too  light  in 
itself  to  move,  but  by  and  by  a  big  drop  strikes  where  two  or  three  are 
staying,  and  they  all  start  together  to  zigzag  down  to  the  bottom,  car- 
rying with  them  all  the  weaker  drops  that  lie  in  the  way. 

Having  shown  the  necessity  for  the  free  use  of  lead  fluxes,  it  only 
remains  to  discuss  the  matter  of  supply. 

In  the  year  1892  the  Omaha  &  Grant  Company  imported  into  this 
country  from  Mexico  for  use  in  the  Omaha  works  alone  20,000  tons  of 
lead-bearing  ores.  In  1893  they  imported  21,000  tons,  but  in  1894  less 
than  2,000  tons,  and  since  that  time  none  at  all.  The  reason  for  this 
remarkable  change  was  twofold — the  high  rate  of  duty  imposed  by  the 
McKinley  bill  and  the  discouraging  methods  of  valuation.  The  result 
of  these  conditions  was  the  building,  by  individuals  of  this  company, 
of  extensive  smelting  works  in  Mexico  which  deprived  American  labor- 
ers of  that  much  employment,  deprived  American  railways  of  large 
receipts  from  transportation,  and  cut  off  from  the  revenue  a  great  many 
thousands  of  dollars.  The  reduction  of  duty  by  the  Wilson  bill  was 
something  of  a  relief,  for  in  the  meantime  great  difficulty  had  been 
experienced  in  the  purchase  of  sufficient  native  ores  of  similar  charac- 
ter to  maintain,  economically,  the  great  operations  of  their  several 
plants,  and  the  Mexican  ores  were  being  smelted  in  that  country. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Do  they  not  get  those  ores  from  Idaho  and  Nevada! 
That  question  was  raised  during  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1890,  and  as 
we  had  some  smelters  at  Aurora,  111.,  my  attention  was  called  to  it. 

Mr.  Alexander.  I  remember  the  circumstance. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  The  opinion  I  have  had  is  that  they  have  developed 
mines  in  Idaho  and  Nevada,  where  they  got  fluxing  ores  as  good  as 
those  imported. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes,  sir;  but  they  do  not  get  them  in  sufficient 
quantities.  The  Coeur  d'Alene  mines,  wliich  are  in  the  northern  part 
of  Idaho,  use  a  great  deal  of  that,  but  for  the  last  two  or  three  years 
they  have  had  strikes  and  trouble  with  the  miners  which  has  abridged 
the  production. 
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Another  source  of  supply  was  being  developed,  however,  in  British 
Columbia;  and  American  smelters  came  into  sharp  competition  for 
those  desirable  ores.  By  reference  to  the  1895  report  in  the  Mineral 
Industry,  we  find  that  while  269,000  tons  of  lead  were  produced  by 
American  smelters  in  that  year  only  156,000  tons  came  from  American 
ores.  I  think  I  state  a  fact  which  no  well  informed  smelter  will  ques- 
tion when  I  say  that  the  output  of  silver  lead  ores  from  American  mines 
has  proved  to  be  altogether  inadequate  for  the  treatment  of  so  called 
dry  ores,  and  that  any  abridgment  of  facilities  for  the  importation  of 
foreign  silver-lead  ores  would  work  an  incalculable  injury  to  the  whole 
smelting  and  mining  interests  of  this  country,  except  the  few  pro- 
ducers of  those  particular  ores.  Our  company  imported  from  British 
Columbia  last  year  for  the  Omaha  works  alone  over  6,000  tons  of 
galena  ore,  and  even  with  this  increased  supply  there  were  times 
within  the  year  when  it  was  almost  impossible  to  keep  the  mixtures  up 
and  the  furnaces  running.  Overtures  have  already  been  made  to  this 
company  for  theerection  of  extensive  smelting  works  in  British  Colum- 
bia, but  under  existing  conditions  they  have  not  been  inclined  to  accept 
them. 

I  may  say,  with  considerable  confidence,  however,  that  if  the  condi- 
tions of  1892  and  1893  are  restored,  or  a  near  approximate  thereto,  the 
same  incentive  which  took  millions  of  dollars  of  active  American  capi- 
tal into  Mexico  will  take  other  millions  into  British  Columbia.  To 
handicap  the  enormous  smelting  interests  of  this  country,  and  through 
them  the  great  producers  of  precious  metals,  simply  to  give  an  unnec- 
essary protection  to  a  single  minor  element  in  our  mining  industries, 
would  be  exceedingly  ill-advised,  if  not  disastrous.  The  sharp  lesson 
which  a  high  tariff  furnished  in  connection  with  Mexican  ores  is  further 
set  forth  in  the  following  excerpt  from  The  Mineral  Industry,  which  I 
ask  permission  to  read.    This  is  in  the  report  for  1894: 

In  the  Western  States,  especially  in  Idaho,  the  rate  of  wages  and  the  autocratic 
rule  of  miners'  unions  have  interfered  so  seriously  with  the  working  of  silver-lead 
mines  that  the  question  has  almost  reached  the  point  where  the  existence  of  the 
industry  is  in  danger.  The  steady  increase  in  the  output  of  Missouri  and  Kansas 
(non argentiferous)  lead  through  the  lowest  markets,  is  a  satisfactory  demonstration 
of  our  ability  to  compete  with  any  country.  Competent  experts  state  that  with 
large,  well-designed  works  Missouri  and  Kansas  can  produce  with  profit  down  to 
very  near  the  cost  of  lead  in  Spain. 

The  heavy  decrease  of  9,522  tons,  or  32.5  per  cent,  shown  in  the  amount  of  lead 
smelted  from  foreign  ores,  is  the  direct  result  of  the  short-sighted  and  mistaken 
policy  of  imposing  a  heavy  duty  on  lead  in  ores.  The  result  of  this  has  been  the 
establishment  of  an  important  smelting  industry  in  Mexico,  with  American  capital, 
and  the  heavy  importations  which  should  now  come  to  the  American  smelters  from 
Mexico  will  not  be  received,  for  the  industry  has  become  firmly  established  in  that 
country.  This  is  directly  shown  by  the  tables.  The  lead  imported  in  ore  in  1894 
was  only  19,748  tons,  as  against  29,270  tons  in  1893,  and  26,734  tons  in  1892.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  lead  imported  in  foreign  bullion  for  refining  increased  from  14,149 
tons  in  1892  to  35,000  tons  in  1893,  and  40,345  tons  in  1894.  As  the  duty  on  lead  in 
ore  was  relatively  higher  than  on  lead  in  bullion,  a  further  inducement  was  offered 
to  Mexican  mine  owners  to  do  their  smelting  at  homo,  and  the  natural  result  was 
manifest. 

Nearly  all  the  lead  imported  in  ore  and  most  of  that  in  bullion  came  to  this  country 
from  Mexico.  Some,  however,  is  imported  from  Canada,  and  especially  from  the 
Kootenai  region,  where  silver-lead  mines  are  being  opened  up  to  a  considerable 
extent. 

I  beg  also  to  submit  another  brief  excerpt  from  the  same  authority  for 
1895: 

The  increase  in  the  quantities  of  si ver  especially  produced  or  refined  in  this  country 
was  due  largely  to  the  treatment  here  of  base  bullion  from  Mexico.  The  unwise  impo • 
sitton  of  a  high  duty  on  silver  lead  ores  some  years  ago  has  not  only  deprived  our 
smelters  of  a  large  amount  of  work  which  they  formerly  had,  and  of  a  class  of  ores 
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which  were  particularly  desirable  for  treatment  in  connection  with  our  own ;  it  has 
also  built  up  in  Mexico  a  large  and  flourishing  smelting  industry  which  is  now  well 
established  and  able  to  hold  its  own.  This  is  shown  in  the  extraordinary  increase  in 
the  quantity  of  bullion  obtained  by  smelting  given  in  the  Mexican  returns.  The 
greater  part  of  the  base  bullion  maae  in  that  country  is  sent  here  to  be  refined,  and 
to  this  is  dne  the  fact  that  while  our  own  output  of  silver  showed  a  decrease  of 
3,515,640  ounces,  there  was  an  actual  gain  of  6,247,485  ounces. 

These  facts  which  are  now  disclosed  in  connection  with  Mexican  ores, 
and  the  transference  of  great  smelting  interests  from  this  country  to 
Mexico,  are  almost  sure  to  be  repeated  in  British  Columbia,  if  an 
oppressive  duty  is  levied  on  silver  lead  ores. 

It  is  proper  to  say  in  this  connection,  that  in  the  production  of  galena 
ore  in  British  Columbia,  which  is  the  chief  source  of  our  present  impor- 
tations, American  miners  are  not  pitted  against  peons,  but  they  are  in 
honorablecompetition  with  well-paid,  intelligent  workmen,  chiefly  Amer- 
icans, and  the  necessity  for  a  prohibitive  protective  barrier  for  native 
mines  and  miners,  which  has  been  urged  heretofore,  does  not,  in  fact, 
exist.  For  the  greater  good,  therefore,  of  the  greater  number,  and 
of  the  greater  interests  involved,  we  respectfully  urge  your  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  points  I  have  presented. 

LEAD  IN   BULLION. 

In  one  of  the  excerpts  from  the  Mineral  Industry,  which  I  have  sub- 
mitted, there  is  a  brief  reference  to  the  relatively  higher  duty  on  lead 
in  ore  than  on  lead  in  bullion. 

The  present  difference  of  only  one-quarter  of  a  cent  per  pound 
between  lead  in  ore  and  lead  in  pigs  is  clearly  out  of  proportion.  There 
is  no  duty  fixed  on  bullion,  or  the  lead  contained  therein,  and  this  omis- 
sion from  existing  schedules  is  the  important  item  referred  to  in  the 
early  part  of  my  remarks. 

Pig  lead  and  base  bullion  are  entirely  distinct  commodities,  and  an 
elaborate  process  of  separation  is  necessary  to  produce  the  refined 
product  after  the  ores  have  been  reduced  to  bullion. 

It  is  our  deliberate  judgment  that  if  duty  on  lead  in  ores  is  fixed  at 
three-fourths  of  1  cent  per  pound,  there  should  be  laid  on  pig  lead  a 
duty  of  If  cents  per  pound  and  on  lead  in  base  bullion  a  duty  of  1J 
cents  per  pound. 

Under  the  present  tariff  act,  collectors  have  been  entirely  at  sea  as  to 
the  classification  of  bullion,  and  as  a  sort  of  compromise  it  has  been 
rated  as  pig  lead.  Importers  protested  vigorously  against  such  classi- 
fication, and  showed  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  United  States  General 
Appraisers  that  in  the  nature  of  things  they  could  not  be  alike.  While 
admitting  that  base  bullion  was  not  pig  lead  but  a  crude  metal  contain- 
ing lead,  and  that  duty  could  only  be  assessed  on  the  lead  so  contained, 
the  General  Appraisers  were  unable  to  find  in  the  tariff  schedules  a 
provision  under  which  they  could  properly  rate  it,  and  collectors  were 
instructed  to  continue  the  assessment  of  duty  at  the  pig- lead  rate.  It 
is  well  understood  by  smelters  of  silver-lead  ores,  in  conjunction  with 
other  ores  carrying  precious  metals,  that  base  bullion  is  about  half  way 
along  from  lead  in  ores,  to  pig  lead.  It  having  been  officially  decided 
that  base  bullion  is  not  pig  lead,  and  that  the  lead  contained  therein 
can  not  be  used  for  commercial  purposes  until,  by  a  process  of  melting 
and  refining,  it  shall  have  been  separated  from  its  associate  elements 
and  run  into  bars  or  pigs,  it  is  entirely  clear  that  a  rate  of  duty  rela- 
tively less  than  that  on  pig  lead,  and  relatively  higher  than  that  on  lead 
in  ores,  should  be  applied. 
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It  also  having  been  decided  that  duty  shall  only  be  assessed  on  the 
lead  contained  in  the  bullion,  the  duty  of  Congress  to  fix  an  intermedi- 
ate rate  seems  clear.  We  beg  to  urge,  therefore,  that  the  rates  of  duty 
on  the  three  forms  of  lead  imported  be  fixed  as  follows :  On  lead  in 
ores,  three-fourths  of  1  cent  per  pound ;  on  lead  contained  in  base  bullion, 
1J  cents  per  pound;  and  on  lead  in  pigs  and  bars,  1|  cents  per  pound 
These  rates  are  relatively  just,  and  whatever  the  initial  rate  may  be, 
this  proportion  should  be  preserved. 

We  approve  the  purpose  of  this  committee  and  of  Congress  to  fix  a 
duty  on  finished  or  partly  finished  products  high  enough  to  give  ample 
protection  to  American  labor  and  to  American  producers,  but  we  also 
desire  that  American  capital  and  American  institutions  for  the  conver- 
sion of  raw  material  into  finished  products  be  also  considered.  A  high 
duty  on  crude  lead  and  a  relatively  low  duty  on  pig  lead  and  bullion 
would  be  the  most  effective  means  that  could  be  adopted  to  encourage, 
if  not  absolutely  force,  Ameiican  smelters  to  set  up  works  abroad  and 
to  injure  and  make  uncertain  our  American  market  for  finished  lead 
products.  Against  such  adjustment  of  duties  we  earnestly  and 
patriotically  protest. 

This  is  all  I  have  to  say  at  present,  and  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman 
and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  for  your  courtesy  and  patience. 


STATEMENT  07  ME.  JOHN  F.  DAVIS,  07  CAU70ENIA. 

Saturday,  January  9, 1897. 

Mr.  Davis  said:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
I  am  very  much  pleased  with  the  explanation  that  has  been  made  by 
the  gentleman  who  just  preceded  me,  and  he  has  practically  stated 
just  what  I  would  have  stated  to  the  committee  in  reference  to  a  duty 
to  be  imposed  upon  these  various  lead  ores,  with  this  exception,  that 
I  am  in  favor  of  a  little  higher  protection  than  he  has  suggested  upon 
the  native  ores  of  our  country,  and  tor  a  reason  perhaps  he  does  not 
know,  and  I  would  be  quite  willing  to  meet  him  and  make  a  further 
explanation  in  the  matter.  We  have  in  southern  California,  in  San 
Bernardino  County,  an  immense  body  of  galena  ores  partially  pros- 
pected, to  which  an  impetus  was  given  by  the  McKinley  bill,  which  I 
have  stated  in  my  brief  which  I  will  hand  to  the  committee,  and  then 
following  that  the  Wilson  bill  came  in  and  destroyed  our  enterprise 
because  we  could  not  get  out  our  ores.  There  is  a  large  deposit  of  ores 
on  the  dump  now.  I  have  had  various  consultations  with  the  people  of 
El  Paso  and  with  Mr.  Allen,  of  Pueblo,  in  reference  to  these  very  mat- 
ters, saying  some  provision  should  be  made  by  which  these  ores  could 
be  gotten  out. 

Now,  with  the  duty  under  the  McKinley  bill  of  a  cent  and  a  half  a 
pound  it  stimulated  that  enterprise  there  and  enabled  these  people  to 
open  these  vast  fields  of  lead  ores.  But,  gentlemen,  this  enterprise  has 
stopped.  The  gentleman  thinks  that  the  country  could  not  be  supplied. 
I  can  say  I  will  give  one  instance.  We  can  supply  all  the  smelters  of 
this  country  from  San  Bernardino  County  alone.  There  are  thousands 
of  tons  on  the  dump  running  from30  to  60  per  cent  of  lead,  25  to  30  ounces 
silver,  and  $4  to  $20  of  gold  per  ton,  and  if  the  duty  is  so  arranged  as 
suggested — if  we  can  have  a  little  higher  rate  of  duty,  if  only  1  cent  a 
pound — that  will  probably  enable  us  to  utilize  those  ores  in  that  county 
and  certainly  give  to  California  and  that  county  a  large  impetus  in 
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their  industries.  When  we  started  out  under  the  McKinley  bill,  open- 
ing these  mines,  it  took  some  time  to  get  them  fairly  under  way,  and 
then  we  were  stopped  in  consequence  of  the  difference  in  the  duty.  If 
the  duty  is  restored  we  can  open  those  mines  through  that  lead  country 
so  that  these  smelters  can  have  all  the  ore  they  want.  They  have  now 
to  go  to  Mexico  for  the  purpose  of  getting  ores.  There  is  an  abun- 
dance for  all  the  smelters. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  How  large  are  your  mines  f 

Mr.  Davis.  Oh,  there  are  thousands  of  tons.  There  have  been  taken 
out  and  are  lying  on  the  dump  to-day  more  than  100,000  tons  that  could 
be  immediately  delivered,  enough  to  run  all  the  smelters  for  some  time. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Why  is  it  that  American  capital  has  gone  to  Mexico, 
then,  and  to  British  Columbia! 

Mr.  Davis.  Because,  in  the  first  place,  they  did  not  understand  the 
wealth  of  our  deposits.  Since  it  has  been  called  to  the  attention  of 
capitalists  I  have  been  offered  capital — all  the  capital  I  wanted — from 
$500,000  to  $1,000,000  to  open  and  conduct  the  business  in  these  mines. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Have  you  any  communication  with  the  Omaha  and 
Chicago  and  Aurora  smelters! 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir;  and  they  are  ready  to  take  our  ores. 

Mr.  Paynb.  To  what  extent  did  they  use  these  ores  under  the  McKin- 
ley bill! 

Mr.  Davis.  They  used  all  they  could  get,  but  the  trouble  was  just 
when  we  got  our  business  of  mining  started  and  were  ready  to  deliver 
the  ores  the  duty  was  taken  off  under  the  Wilson  bill. 

Mr.  Payne.  Practically  they  have  not  been  able  to  use  much! 

Mr.  Davis.  No,  sir;  they  are  on  the  dump  there. 

Mr.  Wheeleb.  How  rich  are  these  ores! 

Mr.  Davis.  They  run  from  30  to  60  per  cent  lead,  and  25  to  30  ounces 
of  silver,  and  $4  to  $20  of  gold  per  ton,  so  a  very  fair  average  would  be 
30  per  cent  lead,  30  ounces  of  silver,  and  $8  of  gold.  1  am  prepared  to 
furnish  any  smelters  in  the  United  States  when  things  get  in  shape 
with  all  the  ores  they  want. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  written  statement! 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  will  furnish  it  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Where  is  the  principal  market  for  these  ores! 

Mr.  Davis.  We  are  dependent  upon  El  Paso,  Pueblo,  and  the  smel- 
ters this  gentleman  referred  to.  Mr.  Allen,  of  the  Pueblo  works,  went 
so  far  as  to  agree  to  furnish  me  an  assayer  at  the  dumping  ground  any- 
where on  the  line  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Eailroad  we  would  deliver 
these  ores,  and,  as  that  gentleman  stated,  he  agreed  to  smelt  the  higher 
grade  lead  ores  if  we  would  deliver  them.  I  will  submit  this  written 
statement: 

I  beg  respectfully  to  submit  a  plea  for  the  restoration  of  a  duty  of  H  cents  per 
pound  on  lead  ores,  as  formerly  operative  nnder  the  McKinley  tariff.  The  smelters 
of  Colorado,  Kansas  City,  and  elsewhere  necessarily  require  an  enormous  quantity  of 
lead  ore  for  utilization  as  "flux"  in  the  working  of  dry  ores.  At  the  present  time, 
because  of  the  tariff  under  the  Wilson  bill,  almost  all  the  necessary  ore  is  imported 
from  Mexico.  And  this  condition  prevails  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  within  our 
own  bordere— close  by  these  same  smelters— we  have  an  inexhaustible  supply  of 
argentiferous  galena,  sufficient  to  run  all  the  smelting  works  of  the  United  States 
for  many  years  to  come,  which  can  not  be  utilized  profitably  until  a  protective  duty 
(as  under  the  McKinley  bill)  is  enacted. 

Fully  100,000  tons  of  necessary  lead  ores  per  annum  are  now  imported  from  Mexico. 
Surely  we  should  first  utilize  our  own  mineral  riches  before  sending  millions  of  dol- 
lars annually,  and  unnecessarily,  into  a  foreign  country.    The  peculiar  nature  of  the 
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land  in  that  part  of  California  and  Nevada  where  these  enormous  deposits  of  argen- 
tiferous ore  lie  actually  in  "dumps,"  ready  for  transportation,  being  arid  and  almost 
a  Handy  desert,  render  it  an  imperative  necessity  that  the  men  (and  capital)  who 
would  Wave  the  hardships  entailed  should  he  protected,  i.  e.,  by  a  duty. 

In  San  Bernardino  ana  Inyo  conn  ties  of  California,  but  a  few  miles  north  of  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railroad,  there  lies  a  trackless  region  rich  in  argentiferous  ores. 
Hitherto  transportation  across  this  sandy  waste  was  difficult  (by  pack  train  only), 
but  this  problem  has  now  been  solved  through  the  advent  of  the  traction  engine. 

The  present  low  price  of  lead  (and  silver)  makes  the  development  of  these  immensely 
valuable  deposits  (and  mines)  of  lead  ore  almost  impossible,  since  the  Wilson  bill 
discriminates  in  favor  of  foreign  competition. 

Increase,  i.  e.,  restore,  the  duty  of  1$  cents  per  pound  and  billions  of  tons  of  ore, 
much  of  it  the  accumulation  of  work  done  during  the  brief  term  of  the  McKinley 
bill,  which  had  given  an  impetus  to  this  district,  would  speedily  And  its  way  to  our 
smelters. 

A  busy  mining  camp  would  spring  up  in  the  desert  and  the  wealth  that  nature 
has  there  so  bountifully  showered  upon  our  country  would  startle  the  world.  I  have 
spent  much  time  " prospecting"  that  particular  section  and  know  whereof  I  speak. 
The  deposits  are  immense  and  of  great  depth  and  richness.  Our  smelters  mnst  have 
lead  ores.  Let's  help  our  miners  to  supply  all  that  is  necessary,  which  we  can  do  if 
protected  by  a  reasonable  tariff,  so  we  may  build  roads  and  procure  that  scarce 
necessity,  water,  and  thereby  add  countless  millions  to  the  surplus  capital  of  onr 
country. 

The  permanent  prosperity  of  onr  country  can  find  no  more  available  factor  to  such 
an  end  than  the  protection  and  consequent  development  of  its  mineral  deposits, 
wheresoever  found,  and  a  superabundance  of  capital  awaits  only  the  favorable  action 
of  Congress  upon  this  vitally  important  question. 

Jno.  T.  Davis, 
San  Francisco,  Cal, 


STATEMENT  OF  ME.  DWIGHT  A.  JONES,  OF  NEW  YORK,  REPRE- 
SENTING THE  ST  JOSEPH  AND  DOE  EUE  LEAD  COMPANIES. 

Saturday,  January  0, 1897. 
Mr.  Jones  said:  Mr.  F.  E.  Camp  and  I  represent  the  St.  Joseph  Lead 
Company  and  the  Doe  Run  Lead  Company,  both  corporations  carrying 
on  business  in  Missouri.  I  have  a  brief  statement  I  would  like  to  pre- 
sent to  the  committee,  and  before  doing  so  I  would  like  to  say  in  refer- 
ence to  the  matter  advocated  by  the  gentleman  representing  the  Omaha 
refineries:  He  asked  a  reduction  of  duty  upon  two  articles  which  are 
now  coming  into  this  country  and  bothering  the  producers  of  lead  in 
this  country,  those  are  the  Mexican  ores,  the  Canadian  ores,  and  the  bul- 
lion. He  is  willing  to  have  the  duty  raised  a  little  upon  pig  lead,  which 
does  not  bother  us  any,  but  he  wants  to  have  the  duties  reduced  on  the 
Mexican  ores  and  bullion,  which  are  causing  all  the  trouble  in  this 
country. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

The  St.  Joseph  Lead  Company,  organized  in  1864,  and  the  Doe  Run 
Lead  Company,  organized  in  1886,  are  the  largest  producers  and  smelters 
of  pure  galena  lead  ore  in  the  United  States.  Their  mines,  mills,  and 
smeltings  plant  are  located  in  southeastern  Missouri,  and  the  indus- 
tries there  carried  on  have  built  up  and  greatly  enriched  that  section 
of  our  country,  which  is  entirely  dependent  upon  lead  mining  for  ubs 
prosperity.  These  companies  produce  nothing  but  pig  lead,  and  are 
therefore  concerned  solely  with  the  duties  affecting  "lead  ore  and  lead 
dro8s,"and  "lead  in  pigs  and  bars,  molten  and  old  refuse  lead,  run 
into  blocks  and  bars,  and  old  scrap  lead  fit  only  to  be  remanufactured." 
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These  duties  since  the  year  of  the  organization  of  the  St.  Joseph 
Lead  Company  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 

[.  Duties  in  cents  psr  pound.} 


1864.     1875-1882.    1883.       1890.       1894. 


Lead  ore  and  dross  . . . 
Lead  in  pigs  and  bars 
Scrap  lead 


Nora — Provided,  That  silver  ore  and  all  other  ores  containing  lead  shall  pay  a  dnty  on  the  lead 
contained  therein,  according  to  sample  and  assay  at  the  port  of  entry,  the  method  of  sampling  and 
assaying  to  be  that  adopted  for  commercial  purposes  by  public  sampling  works  in  the  United  States. 

From  an  examination  of  the  above  figures  it  appears: 

(1)  That  from  1864  to  1894  the  duty  on  lead  ore  was  1£  cents  per 
pound,  on  pig  and  bar  lead  2  cents  per  pound,  and  on  scrap  lead  1£  to 
2  cents  per  pound. 

(2)  That  the  McKinley  Act  did  not  raise  the  duties  in  force  at  the 
time  of  its  adoption. 

(3)  That  the  Wilson  Act  reduced  the  duties  on  all  three  products 
below  any  amount  collected  since  1864  and  established  them  at  the  fol- 
lowing figures:  Lead  ore  and  dross,  three-fourths  cent  per  pound;  lead 
in  pigs  and  bars  and  scrap  lead  fit  only  to  be  remanufactured,  1  cent 
per  pound. 

This,  it  will  be  seen  at  once,  was  a  startling  change  in  policy,  and 
we  respectfully  submit  to  your  committee,  and  shall  endeavor  to  show, 
that  this  departure  from  the  precedent  of  a  long  period  of  time  prior 
to  1894  and  the  reduction  of  duties  brought  about  by  this  tariff  of  1894 
have  crippled  the  lead  industry,  have  transfered  a  large  portion  of  the 
home  market  of  this  country  to  foreigners,  and  have  also  failed  to 
materially  increase  revenue. 

First.  It  is  needless  to  bring  proof  to  show  the  crippled  state  of  the 
lead  industry  of  the  United  States,  During  the  year  1896  the  official 
price  of  lead  at  New  York  City  touched  the  lowest  point  ever  recorded 
there,  namely,  2£  cents  per  pound,  and  for  a  considerable  time  the 
New  York  price  was  on  a  par  with  the  London  price.  Wages  in  Mis- 
souri have  been  reduced  to  the  lowest  possible  point,  many  mines  have 
been  closed,  and  others  are  at  the  point  of  closing.  Those  who  continue 
to  operate  their  works  do  so  by  exercising  the  greatest  economy,  by 
increasing  their  production  in  a  vain  endeavor  to  compete  with  the 
flood  of  foreign  ore,  by  cutting  wages,  and  by  neglecting  all  repairs. 
This  cannot  continue  indefinitely,  and  unless  some  relief  is  afforded, 
these  home  producers  must  surrender  the  industry  to  their  foreign 
competitors,  a  result  that  would  be  disastrous  to  this  country  both  in 
times  of  peace  and  war. 

Second.  The  extent  to  which  foreign  lead  ore  has  taken  possession 
of  our  home  market  is  graphically  shown  on  the  diagram  taken  from 
the  Iron  Age  of  January  2, 1896,  and  attached  to  the  next  following 
page. 

FLUCTUATIONS  IN  THE  SUPPLY  OP  LEAD. 

Until  1888  the  production  of  lead  in  the  United  States  showed  an  almost  continu- 
ous advance,  rapidly  accelerating*  as  one  by  one  the  leading  districts  in  the  Rocky 
Moon  tains  were  developed.  This  is  elearly  exhibited  in  the  accompanying  diagram, 
drawn  on  the  basiB  of  data  collected  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey.  Until 
1870  we  depended  almost  entirely  npon  the  output  of  the  mines  of  the  Mississippi 
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Valley  and  npon  imports.    How  the  latter  fluctuated,  particularly  during  the  war 

geriod,  is  shown  in  the  engraving.  From  1865,  and  for  a  number  of  years,  the  United 
tates  Government  resold  the  surplus  accumulated  during  the  war,  these  additions 
to  the  supply  being  neglected,  however,  in  the  graphical  presentation.  Imports 
ceased  in  1876,  to  be  resumed  on  a  moderate  scale  in  1878  for  a  number  of  years.  In 
1885  began  the  imports  in  the  form  of  Mexican  lead  ores,  to  which  recently  ores  from 
Canada  have  been  added.  We  have  shaded  the  area  indicating  the  additional  supply. 
Above  it  runs  the  line  which  represents  the  further  supply  in  the  shape  of  imports 


Tho  Production  and  Imports  of  Lead  from  1860  to  1805. 

of  foreign  pig  lead,  to  which  must  be  added  that  quantity  of  Mexican  lead  refined 
in  bond  which  has  been  retained  either  as  "exempt"  lead  or  has  been  diverted,  by 
payment  of  duty,  into  the  channels  of  our  home  consumption.  To  what  extent  for- 
eign material  has  conquered  a  share  in  supplying  the  American  market  is  evident  at 
a  glance. 

The  large  supply  of  silver-lead  ore  in  Mexico  enables  that  country  at 
present  to  control  our  market.  For,  as  soon  as  the  price  of  lead  reaches 
a  point  that  the  manipulators  of  Mexican  ore  consider  favorable  they 
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put  upon  the  market  all  the  lead  it  can  make  to  prevent  any  such  increase 
in  the  price  as  will  protect  our  home  producers.  They  thus  hold  the 
power  to  keep  down  the  industry  absolutely  and  to  limit  auy  tendency 
in  upward  prices.  This  power  they  used  in  the  calendar  year  1895  to 
the  extent  of  putting  on  the  market  twenty  thousand  tons  of  lead  from 
Mexican  ores,  and  twenty-seven  thousand  tons  of  lead  from  Mexican 
bullion.    (See  tables  attached  hereto.) 

The  effect  was  to  drive  down  our  home  price,  to  create  the  depression 
from  which  we  are  now  suffering,  and  to  destroy  the  Government's 
revenue  for  the  calendar  year  1896,  as  we  shall  subsequently  show. 

It  also  appears  from  the  diagram  submitted  that  in  the  years  1891, 
1892, 1893,  great  quantities  of  these  ores  came  over  our  borders  and 
that  the  effect  was  to  lower  the  price  from  4.33£  cents  per  pound  in 
New  York  in  1890  to  3.61  cents  per  pound  in  1893,  and  when  the  new 
rate  of  duty  was  established  and  increased  importations  arrived  the 
price  fell  steadily  until  in  1896  it  was  2.83  cents  per  pound,  the  lowest 
recorded  yearly  average.  (See  tables  prepared  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Caswell  in 
volume  4,  part  3,  of  the  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  1895, 
showing  the  mineral  resources  of  the  United  States,  and  see  tables  for 
1895  and  1896  prepared  by  Mr.  Caswell  and  hereto  attached). 

This  has  produced  a  crisis  and  American  producers  are  threatened 
with  extinction.  They  are  making  every  effort  to  keep  their  laborers 
at  work,  and  they  propose  to  fight  every  inch  of  ground,  but  they  are 
gradually  surrendering  their  own  market  to  foreigners.  With  the  low 
cost  of  Mexican  labor  and  the  low  water  transportation  rates  from 
Mexico,  this  ore  seeks  our  market  whether  the  duty  is  1£  cents  or  three- 
fourths  cent  a  pound.  Much  of  this  has  come  to  us  in  recent  years  as 
lead  bullion,  which  is  much  more  easily  transported,  and  which  comes 
here  in  bond  and  has  the  advantage  of  being  in  this  country  without 
the  payment  of  duty  and  of  using  our  market  if  the  price  is  such  that 
Mexican  owners  can  sell  profitably,  and  of  also  going  to  the  European 
market  if  that  promises  a  better  result  than  the  payment  of  duty  and 
a  sale  in  this  country.  During  the  extremely  low  price  of  lead  in  the 
summer  and  fall  of  1896  the  exports  of  bonded  lead  from  the  port  of 
New  York  kept  about  even  pace  with  the  imports,  but  during  Decem- 
ber, 1896,  with  the  slight  rise  in  price  to  about  3  cents  per  pound,  the 
exports  fell  off  largely,  there  being  3,800  tons  imported  in  that  month 
and  only  2,121  tons  exported.  The  balance  of  1,679  tons  was  added  to 
the  stock  in  bond,  which,  on  December  31,  was  reported  to  be  7,008 
tons  (see  daily  report  of  New  York  Metal  Exchange,  January  4, 1897), 
and  this  stock  stands  as  a  threat  to  our  market  at  a  figure  which  will 
yield  a  profit  from  the  mining  and  smelting  of  Mexican  ores  after  the 
payment  of  only  three-fourths  of  a  cent  a  pound  duty. 

The  request  for  a  lower  duty  on  this  bullion  than  that  imposed  on 
pig  lead  should  not  be  granted.  The  bullion  is  in  convenient  shape  for 
shipment,  and  although  it  needs  additional  refinement,  pig  lead  also 
needs  further  refinement  before  it  can  be  used  for  corroding  purposes. 
The  lead  bullion  is  more  injurious  to  the  producers  of  pig  lead  than  pig 
lead  itself  would  be,  owing  to  the  privilege  of  importation  in  bond  which 
has  been  extended  to  it,  but  we  ask  only  for  the  same  duty  on  both. 

The  idea  that  the  Mexican  lead  is  needed  for  fluxing  purposes  is 
thus  exposed  by  the  minority  report  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  made  May  11, 1892: 

The  argument  of  the  majority  goes  on  the  idea  that  Mexican  ores  are  different  from 
American  ores ;  that,  while  all  the  mountain  and  mineral  characteristics  of  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  are  the  same,  while  the  same  range  of  mountains  runs  through 
Loth,  at  the  boundary  of  Mexico  all  these  things  change,  and  we  are  then  in  a 
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land  of  flux  ores,  made  by  nature  for  the  purpose  of  fluxing  American  dry  ores, 
and  only  kept  from  doing  bo  by  the  unwisdom  of  protectionists  whose  hearts  are 
hardened  against  free  raw  materials. 

It  may  further  be  said  that  we  do  not  advocate  a  prohibitory  duty, 
and  therefore  these  ores  may  be  obtained  for  fluxing,  if  smelters  are 
willing  to  pay  a  fair  price  for  them. 

The  following  quotation  from  an  article  written  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Caswell, 
and  published  in  the  Iron  Age,  January  2, 1896,  gives  an  unpreju- 
diced view  of  affairs  in  this  country  at  the  beginning  of  last  year: 

The  lesson  of  all  the  data  we  have  on  lead  appears  to  be  that  this  country  is 
down  below  cost  nrioe  at  the  present,  and  that  it  will  remain  so  unless  the  entire 
range  and  scale  of  labor  and  transportation  go  down.  Not  only  are  the  factors  of 
cost  higher  in  this  country  than  in  Europe,  bat  we  are  at  a  serious  disadvantage  in 
regard  to  freights.  The  average  cost  from  the  mimes  to  the  market  in  Europe  is 
probably  not  over  $4  per  ton.  Spain  can  send  its  prodaot  directly  to  London  by 
water  easily  at  $2  per  ton.  On  toe  other  hand,  freight  from  the  Missouri  mines  to 
the  nearest  oousnmptive  point,  St.  Louis,  costs  $2  or  $3  per  ton,  and  $7  on  an  average 
to  New  York  City,  while  Idaho  and  Utah  most  pay  at  least  $5  to  the  nearest  point, 
and  close  on  to  $20  to  the  farthest  point.  We  may  therefore  fairly  state  that  it 
costs  the  American  miner  $12  to  $14  per  ton  on  the  average,  against  one-third  of  that 
sum  in  Europe.  It  is  therefore  fair  to  state  that,  with  the  added  cost  of  freight,  the 
American  producer,  even  with  1  per  cent  per  pound  of  protection,  is  practically  sell- 
ing on  the  European  basis.  The  American  miner  of  to-day  is  receiving  lees  for  his 
product  at  the  mines  than  any  produoer  in  the  world. 

The  Mexican  miner  and  the  Mexican  smelter  have  a  greater  advantage 
in  respect  to  freight  than  the  European  miner,  even,  and  within  the  last 
year  or  two  the  importations  of  lead  ore  from  British  Columbia  have 
been  most  threatening.  With  these  doors  open  and  opening,  is  it  to  be 
wondered  at  that  the  average  price  to  the  American  producer  is 
steadily  falling  1 

Third.  We  consider  it  of  great  importance  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
the  tariff  of  1890  produced  a  revenue  from  importations  of  lead  and 
lead  ore  which  practically  equals  the  revenue  obtained  under  the  tarift 
of  1894,  and  at  the  same  time  it  guarded  the  industry  and  protected 
labor.  The  total  revenue  from  lead  and  its  manufactures  for  the  calen- 
dar years  following  is  shown  in  the  Monthly  Summary  of  Finance  and 
Commerce  for  March,  1896  (published  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics),  at 
pages  1145  and  1146: 

For  1891  it  was $686,864.74 

For  1892  it  was 867,916.74 

For  1893  it  was 968,760.90 

Making  a  total  for  the  three  years  of 2,518,542.38 

For  1894  it  was 758,662,75 

For  1895  it  was 1,385,437.84 

For  1896  it  was  (estimated)  * 372,762.92 

Making  a  total  for  the  three  years  of 2,616,868.51 

kNOTE. — The  revenue  for  the  calendar  year  1896  has  not  been  completely  returned, 
but  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  gives  the  following  figures  for  the  first  three  quarters 
of  the  year: 

Quarter  ending- 
March  31, 1896 $190,776,46 

June  30. 1896 60,846.98 

September  30,  1896 71,139.48 

The  revenue  for  the  quarter  ending  December  31,  as  exportasions  of 
Mexican  lead  refined  in  bond  about  equaled  importations,  and  as  to 
months  of  October  and  November  were  exceptionally  inactive,  is  esti- 
mated at 50,000.00 

372,762.92 
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It  is  to  be  observed  in  comparing  these  figures  that  the  revenue  for 
1896  has  fallen  astonishingly  from  that  of  1805,  and  it  shows  that  the 
great  importations  in  1895  have  not  only  ruined  our  market,  but  that 
they  have  destroyed  the  Government's  revenue  for  the  current  year. 
The  imposition  of  a  higher  duty  will  benefit  the  American  price  and  will 
bring  back  duties  to  the  level  of  the  McKinley  tariff.  The  faithful  col- 
lection of  duties  must  also  be  insisted  upon,  and  governmental  sam- 
pling works  should  be  erected  at  once. 

Fourth.  We  ask  the  committee  to  carefully  distinguish  our  position 
from  that  of  the  large  smelting  companies  and  large  purchasers  of  pig 
lead,  such  as  the  National  Lead  Company.  The  interests  of  the  former 
are  to  secure  lead  ore  at  the  lowest  possible  figure,  and  they  are  there- 
fore opposed  to  the  increase  of  duties  on  Mexican  and  Canadian  ores. 
They  wish  the  market  transferred  to  the  cheapest  labor  wherever  it  can 
be  found.  So  the  National  Lead  Company  desires  to  purchase  pig  lead 
at  the  lowest  possible  figure,  and  is  opposed  to  an  effective  increase  of 
duties.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Missouri  companies  rely  on  the  pro- 
duction and  sale  of  pig  lead  for  their  existence,  and  they  desire  a  fair 
price  and  a  chance  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  American  market. 

We  ask,  therefore,  that  the  schedule  of  the  tariff  of  1890  be  restored. 
We  particularly  ask  that  the  duty  on  lead  ore  and  upon  the  lead  in  all  sil- 
ver or  other  ores  shall  be  not  less  than  14  cents  per  pound,  and  that  the 
duty  on  lead  bullion,  which  is  coming  to  this  country  in  great  quantities, 
shall  be  2  cents  and  the  same  as  the  duty  on  pig  lead.  During  the  year 
1859, 27,000  tons  of  this  lead  bullion  were  used  in  thi  s  country  at  an  average 
price  of  3.12  cents  per  pound  in  New  York,  and  this  in  addition  to  20?000 
tons  of  ore  (see  tables),  which  in  itself  is  sufficient  proof  that  American 
producers  can  not  compete  with  Mexican  labor  and  the  low  cost  of 
water  transportation  of  these  lead  bars.  If  the  duty  is  made  2  cents 
instead  of  1  cent  per  pound,  the  price  at  which  they  can  be  put  down 
in  New  York  will  advance  materially  and  it  is  believed  will  give  needed 
protection  to  American  producers.  The  fact  tbat  this  bullion  has  been 
for  the  most  part  exported  during  the  last  year  only  shows  that  our 
prices  kept  below  European  parity  when  the  duty  is  taken  into  account 
and  as  soon  as  our  prices  advance  even  to  the  low  point  which  obtained 
in  1895,  our  markets  will  again  be  flooded  with  this  lead  refined  in  bond 
as  well  as  with  lead  made  from  Mexican  and  Canadian  ore,  unless  the 
duty  is  increased. 

Fifth.  These  companies  ask  additional  protection  for  an  industry 
essential  for  the  comfort  as  well  as  the  defense  of  the  country.  They 
ask  protection  that  will  enable  them  to  conserve  their  lead  supply  and 
permit  the  mining  towns  built  up  where  the  industries  are  located  not 
only  to  continue  to  exist  but  also  to  thrive.  They  believe  that  the 
destruction  of  a  mining  industry  means  not  only  throwing  out  of  work 
the  men  who  are  actually  employed  and  the  destruction  of  capital 
invested  when  the  avowed  policy  of  the  Government  was  to  protect  this 
field  of  American  industry,  but  that  it  means  also  the  abandonment  of 
the  enterprises  carried  on  by  the  communities  which  have  grown  up 
around  these  mining  centers.  It  means  the  wiping  out  of  towns,  the 
scattering  of  their  inhabitants,  and  the  loss  to  the  country  of  millions 
of  dollars  of  wealth.  These  companies  are  not,  however,  unmindful  of 
the  country's  revenue  nor  of  the  desirability  of  keeping  the  price  to 
consumers  at  a  fair  figure,  but  they  believe  that  by  judicious  legislation 
their  interests  may  be  protected,  that  the  prices  may  be  kept  at  just 
figures,  and  that  at  the  same  time  the  revenue  of  the  Government  may 
be  increased;  and  with  these  ends  in  view  they  respectfully  submit  the 
foregoing  statement. 
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Prioe  of  common  pig  lead  in  New  York  City,  1895. 
[Year's  average,  3.12.] 
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3.15 

S. 

3.15 
3.15 
3.10 


3. 10  I  3. 10 


3.10 
3.20 
3.20 
3.20 

S. 
3.20 
2.20 
3.20 

H. 
3.20 
3.20 


3.10 
3.10 

6. 

3.10 
3.05 

H. 
3.05 
3.05 
3.05 

S 

3.15 
3.00 


3. 15  3. 15 


Prices  as  shown  in  tables  in  Secretary  of  Interior's  Report  for  1895, 
volume  4,  Part  III,  are  as  follows: 


1894 3.12 

1893 3.61 

1892 4.05 

1891 4.32* 

1890 4.33* 


1889 3.80* 

1888 4.41 

1887 4.46* 

1886 4.63 

1885 3.94* 
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Price  of  common  pig  lead  in  New  York  City,  1896. 
[Year's  Average,  2.83.] 


Day. 


3.. 

4.. 

5.. 

6.. 

7.. 

8.. 

0.. 
10.. 
11.. 
12.. 
13.. 
14. 
15.. 
16. 
17. 
18.. 
19. 
20. 
21.. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 


Jon.    Feb.  I  Mar. 


Average 2.93     8.00    3.01 


H. 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 

S. 

3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
2.874 
2.95 
2.90 

S. 
2.90 
2.90 
2.90 
2.90 
2.90 
2.90 

S. 
2.90 
2.90 
2.90 
2.90 
2.90 
2.90 

8. 
2.90 
2.90 
2.90 
2.90 
2.90 


2.90  I 

8.    ! 
2.90  I 
2.90 
2.90  , 
2.90 
2.90 
3.00 

8. 
3.00 
3.00 

H. 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 

8. 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 

H. 

8. 
3.00 
3.124 
3.12r 
3.12, 
3. 12 1 
3.121 


8. 

3.12*. 
3.05 
3.05 
3.05 
3.05 
3.05 

S. 

3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3. 00 
3.00 
3.00 

S. 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 

8. 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
2.90 

S. 
3.00 
3.00 


3.00 
2.90 
2.90 
2.90 

8. 
2.90 
2.90 
2.90 
2.90 
2.90 
2.90 

8. 
2.90 
2.00 
2.90 
2.90 
2.90 
2.90 

S. 
2.00 
2.90 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 

8. 
3.00 
3.00 
2.90 
3.00 


May.  June.  July. 


3.00 
2.90 

8. 

2.90  ! 
3.00  I 
2.90  1 
3.00 
3.00 
2.90 

S.  ' 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 

S. 
2.90 
2.97^ 
2.97i 
2.97J 
2.97, 
2.90 

8. 
2.90 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 

H. 

S. 


3.00  I  3.00 


2.93  ,  2.97 


3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 

S. 
2.90 
2.90 
2.90 
2.90 
2.90 
2.90 

S. 
2.90 
2.90 
2.00 
2,90 
2.90 
2.00 

8. 
2.90 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 

8. 
3.00 
3.00 


2.90 
2.90 

H. 

8. 

2.90 
2.90 
2.90 
2.90 
2.00 
2.90 

8. 
2.90 
2.90 
2.00 
2.00 
2.90 
2.85 

8. 
2.85 
2.85 
2.85 
2.85 
2.85 
2.85 

8. 
2.85 
2.80 
2.80 
2.80 
2.80 


Aug. 


8. 
2.80 
2.80 
2.70 
2.70 
2.70 
2.70 

S. 
2.70 
2.70 
2.70 
2.70 
2.70 
2.60 

S. 
2.60 
2.60 
2.60 
2.60 
2.50 
2.50 

S. 
I  2.50 
,  2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 

S. 
2.50 


2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
2.60 

8. 

H. 
2.60 
2.60 
2.00 
2.60 
2.60 

S. 
2.00 
2.60 
2.60 
2.60 
2.60 
2.60 

8. 
2.60 
2.60 
2.60 
2.60 
2.60 
2.60 

S. 
2.60 
2.60 
2.60 


2.95     2.88     2.63  ,  2.58 


Oct 


2.60 
2.00 
2.60 

8. 
2.60 
2.60 
2.60 
2.60 
2.60 
2.60 

8. 
2.60 
2.60 
2.60 
2.60 
2.60 
2.60 

8. 
2.60 
2.60 
2.60 
2.00 
2.60 
2.60 

8. 
2.60 
2.60 
2.60 
2.60 
2.60 
2.60 


Nov. 


S. 
2.0U 

H. 
2.60 
2.60 
2.60 
2.60 

S. 
2.75 
2.75 
2.75 
2.75 
2.75 
2.75 

S.  I 
2.75  1 
2.75 
2.75  j 
2.75  - 
2.75 
2.75 

8. 
2.75 
2.75 
2.75 

H. 
2.75 
2.75 

8. 
2.75 


Deo. 


2.75 

2.75 

2.75 

2.75 

2.75 

S. 

2.75 

2.75 

2.75 

2.75 

2.75 

2.75 

S. 

2.75 

2.75 

2.75 

2.75 

2.75 

2.75 

8. 

2.75 

2.75 

2.75 

2.75 

H. 

2.75 

8. 

2.90 

2.90 

2.90 

2.90 


2.60     2.72  1    2.77 


[From  the  Official  Daily  Market  Report  of  the  New  York  Metal  Exchange,  January  11, 1897.] 

Importations  of  foreign  lead  into  the  United  States  during  1896,  as  per  returns  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Statistics. 


Mouth. 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June • 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December  a 

Total 

Equal  to  tons  of  2,240  pounds 


From 
Europe. 


Pound: 
654,274 

66,154 
124, 495 
714,630 

66,089 
290.403 
132,933 
224,106 

None. 

32,648 

73,291 
250,000 


2, 629, 023 
1,174 


From  British 
North       I 
America. 


Pitllli,tM 

1,000,266 

a           46 

2     1       89 

1            91 

1    ::■■■     60 

1     i       68 

2            98 

2,  wv,  i50 

2, 452, 263 

2,254,643 

953,  015 

1,000,000 

From 
Mexico. 


Pounds. 
10, 786, 584 

9, 298, 004 

9,677,374  i 
10,639,118 

9,108,120  I 
12,976,533  ! 
15, 122, 573  ' 
10, 602,  800  I 

9, 483,  274 
12, 107, 836 
10,061,014 
10,000,000 


From  snn> 
dry  coun- 
tries. 


Pounds. 

180, 601 

448 

93,555 

172, 329 

25,070 

24,992 

20,  662 

9,274 

681,940 

416,  080 

24, 113 

100, 000 


24,567,989 
10,968 


129, 923, 380  I 
58,001  ! 


1, 749, 679 
781 


Grand  total,  70,924  tons. 


a  Estimated. 
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Exports  from  the  United  States  of  foreign  lead  refined  m  bead,  during  1896,  as  compiled  by 
the  New  York  Metal  Exchange. 

[In  tons  of  2,240  pounds.] 

To  United  Kingdom 27,000 

To  France 1,560 

To  Germany 12,284 

To  Holland 1,138 

To  Belgium 200 

To  Austria 2,649 

To  Italy 100 

To  Canada 328 

Total 45,254 

Pig-lead  statistics  of  1896,  compiled  by  E.  A.  Caswell,  No.  109  John  street,  New  York. 
[Tons  of  2,000  pounds  throughout.] 


Produced : 

United  States  desilverized,  total. . . . 
Missouri-Galena 

Total  United  States  production. . 

Made  from  imported  ores 

Made  from  imported  bullion 

Foreign  pig 

Total  supply 

Reexported  manufactured 

Decrease  (-)  or  increase  (+)  in  stocks 

Total  consumption 

Stocks  December  31 

Refined  in  bond 


1892. 


Tons. 
148,080 
32,895 


180,975 

96,380 

1,300 

575 


208,830 
1,500 


210, 330 
3,000 
12,000 


1893. 


Tons. 
126,793 
32,859 


159,652 

29,270 

2,000 

2,424 


193,346 
1,335 


192,011 
1,000 


191,011 

4,000 

34,090 


1894. 


Tons. 
120,081 
38,113 


158,194 

17,470 

11,810 

8,572 


196,042 
950 


195,092 
2,000 


197,092 

2,000 

42,445 


1895. 


Tons. 
116,281 
88,181 


154.476 
20,254 
27,766 
22,947 


225,487 
2,048 


1,500 


221,889 

3,500 

60,389 


[Increase  +,  or  decrease—.] 


1892  over 
1891. 

1893  over 
1892. 

1894  over 
1893. 

1895  over 
1894. 

Percent. 

+0.04 
+3.5 

Percent. 
—10.2 
—  9.2 

Percent. 
-0.9 
+3.7 

Percent. 
2.4 

Consumption  ...T... ,-T , r T . . T . _ 

+12.6 

Yearly  average  price  of  "common"  at  New  York 

4.05            S.si 

3.12 

8  12 

[From  the  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal,  January  2, 1897.] 
Lead  supply  in  1896. 
[Tons  of  2,000  pounds.] 


1896. 


1896. 


Stock,  January,  1896 

Desilverized 

Soft 

Antimonial 

Total  domestio 

Imported  in  all  forms. . . 

Total  supply 

Export,  in  all  forms 

Consumption 

Stock,  December  31, 1896 


12,634 

18,975 

119, 057 

137,478 

82,797 

88,803 

5,000 

4,912 

156,854 

175,717 

100, 471 

79,000 

269, 959 

273,692 

18,130 

52,590 

232,854 

206,102 

38,975 

15,000 

LEAD   ORE. 
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Pig-lead  statistics  of  18St,  ^emptied  ty  E.  A.  Caswell,  No.  109  John  street,  New  York.  fc 
[Tans  of  2,600  pounds  throughout. ] 


1889. 


1890. 


1891. 


1892. 


Produced: 

Colorado........ 

Utah 

Montana-Idaho. 
Other  States 


United  States  desilverized,  total. 
Missouri  and  Galena 


Total  United  States  production. 
Imported: 

In  ores 

In  pig 


Total  supply. 
Reexported 


Decrease  (— )  or  increase  (+ )  in  stocks  . 


Total  consumption. 

Stocks  December  31 

Refined  in  transit 


54,288 
31,180 
28,400 
13.709 


127,577 
27,400 


154,977 

24,650 
283 


179, 910 
1,904 


178,006 
+10,040 


188,046 
18,400 


51,450 
34,132 
18,300 
10,604 


58,950 
43,360 
28,000 
20,168 


114, 546 
33,840 


150, 478 
29,763 


148,386 

14,064 
10, 174 


172,624 
2,245 


170,  379 
+  14,660 


185,039 
8,740 


180,241 

21,575 
3,051 


205,467 
2,921 


202,546 
—760 


203,300 
4,500 
2,058 


48,400 
4&.6H 
32,000 
21, 527 


148, 080 

32,895 


180,975 

26,380 
1,875 


209,230 
4U0 


208,830 
+1,500 


210, 330 
3,000 
12,000 


[Increase  +  or  decrease  — .] 


1889  over 
1888. 

1800  over 
1889. 

1891  over 
1890. 

1892  over 
1891. 

Production 

Per  cent. 
—  1.3 
+15.7 

Per  cent. 
—4.25 
—1.0 

Per  cent. 
+21.5 
+  9.9 

Percent. 

+  .04 
+3.5 

Average  yearly  price  of  "common  "  at  New  York 

3.80 

4.83 

4.324  1           4  Ml 

Pig-lead  statistics  of  1889,  compiled  by  E.  A.  Caswell,  No.  109  John  street,  New  York 
[Tons  of  2,000  pounds  throughout.] 


Produced: 

Colorado 

Utah 

Montana-Idaho 

Other  States 

United  Status  desilverised  total . 
Missouri  and  Galena 

Total  United  States  production. . 
Imported: 

In  ores 

In  pig 

Total  supply 

Reexported 

Decrease  (— )  or  increase  (+)  in  stocks 

Total  consumption 

Stocks,  December  31 


1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

48,480 
24,332 
12,632 
19,500 

55,722 
22,900 
16,000 
22,400 

56,916 
22,283 
31,400 
15,  201 

54,288 
81,180 
28,400 
13, 709 

104,944 
22,460 

117, 022 
27,958 

125,800 
31,  252 

127,577 
27,400 

127,404 

8,800 
9,700 

144,980 

15,060 
4,312 

157, 052 

27, 018 
1,642 

154,977 

24,650 
283 

145,904 
1,754 

164, 352 
1,400 

185, 712 
1,250 

179, 910 
1,904 

144,210 
—2, 332 

162, 952 
+1,464 

184,462 
-21, 972 

178,000 
+10, 040 

141, 878 
7,932 

164,416 
6,468 

162,490 
28,440 

188, 040 
18,400 
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Pig-lead  statistics  of  1889,  etc, — Continued. 
[Increase  +,  or  decrease  —  ] 


Production 

Consumption 

Average  yearly  price  of  "  common"  at  New  York 


1886  over  1887  over  1888  over  1889  over 
1885.  1886.  1887.  1888. 


Per  cent. 
—16.7 
—  3.6 


4.63 


Per  cent, 
+I3f 

+15* 


Per  cent. 

+8.3  1 
-1.2 


Percent. 

—  1.3 
+  15.7 


4.47  | 


3.80 


Pig-lead  statistics  of  1885,  compiled  by  E,  A.  Caswell,  No,  109  John  street,  New  York. 
[Tons  of  2,000  pounds  throughout.] 


Produced: 

Colorado 

Utah 

Nevada 

California,  New  Mexico,  Montana,  Idaho,  etc 

Desilverized  total 

Missouri  and  Galena 

Total  United  States  production 

Imported 

Total  supply 

Reexported 

Decrease  (— )  or  increase  (+)  in  stocks 

Total  consumption 

Stocks,  December  31 


1882. 


60,988 

29,947 

8,590 

3,700 


103,225 
29,015 


1883. 


1884. 


70,800  i 
33,330  I 
5,  775  I 
15,840  , 


72,600 
30,432 
7,718 
14,470 


1885. 


53,500 
29,160 
3,600 
27,993 


125, 745 
21,600 


132,240 
2,518 


147, 345 
1,085 


125,220 
18,140 


114,253 

21,205 


143,360  i 
2,508  > 


135,518 
2,682 


134,758 
2,405 


132,353 
+365 


132, 718 


148,430 
730 


145,868  ; 
1,708  I 


138, 200 
900 


147,700       144,160 
—7, 165       +4, 600 


137, 300 
+8,600 


140,535  ;    148,760  |      145,900 


11,635  j       18,800  '      14,200 


5,000 


1882  over 
1881. 

1883  over 
1882. 

1884  over 
1883. 

lS85over 
1884. 

Production 

Per  cent. 
+12.9 
+13. 1 

Per  cent. 
+  11.4 
+  5.9 

$47?2" 

Per  cent. 
—2.7 
+6.4 

Per  cent, 
—5.5 

—1.9 

Average  yearly  price  of  ' '  common  "  at  New  York -  - 

$4.90 

$3.73 

83.95 

Mr.  Payne.  What  do  you  say  to  the  proposition  that  the  duties  on 
ores,  whatever  the  specific  rate  is  per  pound,  should  be  on  the  actual 
lead  contained  in  the  ores,  silver-bearing  ores  or  otherwise? 

Mr.  Jones.  The  statute  says  now  that  silver  ore  and  all  other  ores 
containing  lead  shall  pay  a  duty  on  the  lead  contained  therein,  so  that 
it  was  simply  never  meant  to  provide  that  these  ores  which  are  silver 
ores  should  pay  the  duty  upon  the  lead  contained  in  those  ores.  Per- 
sonally it  does  not  seem  to  me  there  is  anything  unfair  in  the  proposi- 
tion that  duty  should  be  collected  simply  upon  the  lead  in  the  ores, 
provided  you  should  make  a  sufficient  determination  of  the  quantity  of 
lead;  but  I  think  the  Government  has  had  great  difficulty  in  determin- 
ing that  accurately,  because  they  had  no  sample  works,  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  is  a  matter  of  administration  and  a  matter  for  the  Treasury 
Department,  and  this  committee  can  hardly  go  into  all  the  questions 
bearing  upon  this  question. 

The  Chairman.  A  bill  was  passed  in  the  House  at  the  last  session 
providing  for  sampling  ores  for  the  purpose  of  testing  them.  Has  it 
passed  the  Senate  1 
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Mr.  Jones.  1  think  not.  There  was  an  appropriation  of  $40,000,  but 
that  was  found  to  be  inadequate. 

The  Chairman.  And  this  is  just  what  the  Treasury  Department  is 
asking  for? 

Mr.  Oobb.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  are  no  sample  works  on  the 
border? 

Mr.  Jones.  No,sir. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  You  see  no  objection  to  having  a  duty  on  the  ores 
provided  they  have  sample  works  to  make  the  test! 

Mr.  Jones.  I  think  the  duty  has  been  on  lead  ore,  and  as  to  deter- 
mining at  this  moment  what  lead  ore  shall  be  I  should  hardly  under- 
take to  say.  That  is  a  question.  There  might  be  a  number  of  elements 
entering  into  it,  and  I  think  the  duty  on  many  ores  where  there  is  some- 
thing besides  lead  is  collected  at  the  full  weight  of  the  ore,  it  being 
classed  as  lead  ore  by  the  Government. 


ASSOCIATION  OF  MISSOURI  LEAD  MINERS. 

STATEMENT  OF  MS.  H.  J.  CAHTWELL,  OF  MISSOURI 

Satubday,  January  9, 1897. 

Mr.  Gantwell  said :  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
the  statement  I  have  to  make  is  made  on  behalf  of  the  Association  of 
Missouri  Lead  Miners,  an  organization  of  those  engaged  in  lead  mining  in 
Missouri.  The  only  object  of  this  organization  is  to  collect  and  publish, 
for  the  use  of  its  members,  information  relating  to  the  business  of  lead 
mining.  As  the  representative  of  the  men  composing  this  organization 
I  appear. 

In  order  to  remove  any  impression  which  the  name  might  create  that 
this  is  a  trade  combination,  I  will  say  that  there  is  not  now,  nor  has 
there  ever  been,  among  the  members  of  this  organization,  nor  among 
any  other  persons  engaged  in  lead  mining  in  Missouri,  any  combination 
to  regulate  or  restrict  production,  or  to  regulate  or  control  the  sale  or 
price  of  their  products.  Each  mine  sells  its  own  product  absolutely 
independent  of  all  others,  and  without  any  arrangement,  agreement,  or 
information  as  to  prices  at  which  the  others  may  sell.  We  are  miners 
of  lead  ores,  and  sellers  of  lead  ores  and  pig  lead  in  fair  and  open  com- 
petition each  with  the  other. 

If  there  bo  any  combinations  or  "trusts"  in  the  lead  trade  we  have 
no  connection,  immediate  or  remote,  with  them.  If  such  combinations 
exist  they  are  limited  to  those  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  goods 
from  our  product,  such  as  white  lead,  lead  pipe,  etc.,  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  which  none  of  us  have  any  interest. 

We  are  engaged  in  the  hazardous  branch  of  the  business,  and  while 
our  product  may  have  come  under  the  definition  of  "raw  material," 
adopted  by  some  statesmen,  yet  the  capital  required  in  the  production 
and  the  proportion  paid  to  labor  of  the  amount  received  from  the  prod- 
uct is  much  greater  than  in  any  of  the  manufactories  in  which  these 
improperly  called  raw  materials  are  used. 

There  are  employed  in  the  State  of  Missouri  alone  in  the  mining, 
milling,  and  smelting  of  lead  ores  over  5,000  men.  In  the  counties  of 
Washington  and  Jefferson,  whose  surface  deposits  once  gave  employ- 
ment to  many  men  who  were  paid  by  the  ton  of  ore  mined,  operations 
are  practically  suspended,  the  remuneration  at  present  prices  being  too 
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low  to  induce  even  the  agricultural  laborer  to  work  in  these  mines 
during  the  season  when  there  is  no  work  on  the  farm. 

In  the  disseminated  lead  district  of  southeastern  Missouri,  which  is 
the  great  lead  producing  district  of  the  State,  the  surface  deposits  have 
long  been  exhausted  or  are  no  longer  worked  because  of  low  prices. 
The  mining  now  being  carried  on  is  comparatively  deep  mining — that 
is,  by  shafts  from  300  to  400  feet  deep,  the  ore  occurring  in  a  limestone 
formation,  through  which  the  lead  is  disseminated. 

The  average  of  the  ore  mined  contains  less  than  7  per  cent  of  lead, 
and  the  quantity  of  metallic  lead  extracted  does  not  exceed  5  per  cent. 
The  concentrates  contain  from  1  to  2  ounces  of  silver  to  the  ton.  Tbis 
yield  in  silver  is  too  small  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  extraction  and  it  is  not 
saved. 

The  mining  and  concentration  of  this  ore  requires  expensive  machinery 
and  an  enormous  expenditure  of  capital.  The  capital  employed  by  the 
companies  now  operating  is  as  follows: 

St.  Joseph  Lead  Company $2,500,000 

Doo  Run  Lead  Company 750,000 

Desloge  Consolidated  Lead  Company 1,000,000 

Central  Lead  Company 450,000 

MinelaMotte  (R.  Hazzaid,  owner) 400,000 

Total 5,100,000 

The  other  companies  in  this  district  whose  operations  are  now  sus- 
pended by  reason  of  present  low  prices  are: 

Capital. 

The  Leadington  Lead  Company $200,000 

The  Flat  River  Lead  Company 300,000 

The  Donnelly  Lead  Company 200,000 

These  three  companies  have  expensive  plants,  but  have  not  mined 
anv  ore  during  the  past  year.  The  St.  Joseph  Lead  Company  is  the 
only  company  that  has  earned  or  paid  a  dividend  for  three  years. 

This  company  has  paid  a  dividend  regularly  of  6  per  cent  per 
annum,  but  they  have  exceptional  facilities  ana  sources  of  revenue, 
other  than  mining,  from  which  this  revenue  is  derived.  It  should 
always  be  considered  that  the  dividend  of  a  mining  company  is  to  some 
extent  a  distribution  of  its  capital — their  ore  body  being  diminished  to 
the  extent  of  the  ore  mined. 

I  was  the  president  of  the  Central  Lead  Company  until  the  15th  of  last 
September;  am  still  a  director,  and  I  know  its  affairs  intimately.  We 
have  at  this  mine  all  of  the  improved  methods  of  mining,  hoisting,  mill- 
ing, transporting,  and  smelting  ores.  We  have  able  engineers,  no  fancy 
salaries,  no  wasteful  experiments,  and  as  expert  miners  as  can  be  found 
anywhere. 

While  our  production  of  pig  lead  during  1896  exceeded  $250,000,  the 
difference  between  our  receipts  and  our  actual  current  operating 
expenses  did  not  equal  $20,000.  When  an  allowance  is  made  for  wear 
and  tear  of  machinery,  proportionate  cost  per  ton  mined  for  shaft  sink- 
ing, and  for  diminution  of  ore  body,  it  is  a  conservative  statement  to 
say  tbat  our  loss  on  the  operations  for  the  year  1896  exceeds  $25,000. 

I  am  quite  sure  no  other  company  in  our  district  has  done  better. 
While  in  the  Southwestern  or  Joplin  districts,  instances  may  be  found  of 
individuals  who  may  have  made  small  profits  becauseof  their  good  fortune 
in  discovering  a  "pocket"  of  ore,  yet  it  is  not  believed  that  there  has 
been  an  average  of  1  per  cent  per  annum  return  on  the  whole  capital 
invested  thereduring  the  past  three  years. 
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While  the  price  of  pig  lead  has  steadily  declined  from  $3.75  in  the  St. 
Louis  market  in  1893  to  the  present  price  of  $2.75  per  100  pounds  (run- 
ning as  low  as  $2.40  in  August  last),  the  wages  of  our  employees  have 
remained  the  same.  Following  is  a  table  of  the  present  prices  paid  men 
employed  at  the  Central  Mine,  and  also  a  statement  of  wages  paid  men 
engaged  in  similar  occupations  in  Mexico.  The  statement  of  wages 
paid  in  Mexico  was  prepared  by  Walter  B.  Stevens  of  the  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat,  published  in  that  paper,  and  verified  by  inquiries  made 
since  of  many  men  engaged  in  mining  in  Mexico,  and  not  disputed  by 
any. 


In  Mexico,  sil- 
ver prices. 


Gold  valno  of 
Mexican  prfoer 


At  Central 

mine,  gold 

value. 


At  smelter: 

Engineers... 

Furnace  men 

Bullion  men 

Slag  men 

Ore  weighers 

Ore  men 

Feeders 

Outside  men 

At  mine: 

Miners 

Mine  bosses 

Hoister  runners  and  pomp  men 

Common  mine  labor 


$1.00 

1.00 

.6 

.62* 

1.00 

•£* 

.75 
.50 

$0.75  to  1.00 

1.25  to  1. 50 

1.25  to  2. 00 

.50 


$0.37, 


$0.50 
.50 
.32 
.32 
.50 
.32 
.88 
.25 

to   .50 

to   .75 

to  1.00 

.25 


$1.50 
1.75 
1.40 
1.40 
1.40 
1.40 
L50 
1.25 

1.50 

2.50 

$1.50  to  1.76 

1.25 


There  is  no  labor  union  among  the  men  in  our  district.  Our  labor  is 
more  effective  than  the  Mexican  labor,  but  not  in  comparison  with  the 
difference  in  wages.  But  we  believed  that  the  present  rate  of  wages 
paid  our  miners  was  low  enough,  aud  we  have  refrained  from  cutting 
wages,  hoping  month  by  month  for  some  relief  from  the  ruinous  com- 
petition from  the  silver  lead  ores  that  have  been  flooding  the  United 
States  from  Mexico,  aud  which  have  come  in  only  by  evasion  and  frauds 
upon  the  present  tariff  law  and  by  improper  and  insufficient  regulations 
and  by  the  system  of  bonded  warehouses,  which  nullify  the  protection 
intended  by  the  existing  law.  Temporary  increase  of  production  may 
be  and  has  been  caused  by  low  prices. 

Anticipating  what  may  superficially  seem  an  argument  against  us,  I 
desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  paradox  that  in  cer- 
tain mines  in  Missouri,  particularly  in  our  district,  the  production  has 
increased  during  this  period  of  low  prices.  This  increased  production 
is  only  temporary.  It  is  caused  by  the  fact  that  in  deep  mines,  where 
the  expense  of  pumping  water  and  the  cost  of  necessary  equipment  is 
great,  when  prices  foil,  the  sanguine  miner  (and  they  are  all  sanguine 
or  they  would  not  be  miners),  hoping  that  the  low  prices  are  only  tem- 
porary, more  rapidly  exhausts  his  ore  body,  for  he  can  only  make  both 
ends  meet  by  decreasing  his  cost  for  pumping  and  general  expenses 
per  ton  of  ore  extracted.  The  shaft  being  down,  the  machinery  in 
place,  which  would  be  worthless  elsewhere,  he  will,  and  does,  continue 
to  produce  from  that  ore  body  so  long  as  the  returns  from  the  sales  of 
his  ore  equal  the  daily  cost  of  extraction,  counting  nothing  for  the 
diminution  of  what  he  once  fondly  considered  his  capital,  that  is,  his 
ore  body,  and  nothing  for  expenditures  already  made  for  development, 
and  for  erection  of  his  equipment.  This  continues  until  his  ore  body 
is  exhausted. 

Observation  shows  this  phenomena  is  universal  in  mining.  It  is  con- 
sonant with  the  axiom  of  political  eoonomy,  that  the  labor  cost  of  an 
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article,  already  expended,  bears  no  relation  to  the  present  value.  Cost 
determines  future  production,  however,  and  when,  the  present  developed 
ore  bodies  are  exhausted,  unless  prices  improve,  no  more  ore  bodies  will 
be  developed,  except  by  birds  rare  in  this  country — that  is,  fools  with 
capital.  We  believe  that  the  present  condition  of  affairs  in  our  industry 
is  due  to  lop-sided  protection,  and  that  the  benefits  which  should  have 
accrued  to  us  from  the  policy  of  protection  have  been  engrossed  by  other 
interests  more  cunning  in  the  art  of  legislation  than  we  are. 

We  complain  that  the  present  schedule  on  lead  ores  is  not  carried  out, 
and  that  in  the  present  shape  it  is  almost  impossible  to  carry  it  out; 
we  complain  of  the  system  of  smelting  ores  in  bond,  which  benefits  but 
a  very  small  class — i.  e.,  the  refiners — is  of  great  expense  and  little  reve- 
nue to  the  Government,  and  is  a  constant  menace  to  the  home  producers. 

As  to  the  present  schedule,  the  language  is  as  follows: 

Paragraph  165.  Lead  ore  and  lead  dross  three-fourths  of  one  cent  per  pound :  Pro- 
vided, That  silver  ore  and  all  other  ores  containing  lead  shall  pay  a  duty  of  three- 
fourths  of  one  cent  per  pound  on  the  lead  contained  therein,  according  to  sample  and 
assay  at  the  port  of  entry. 

The  method  of  sampling  and  assaying  to  he  that  usually  adopted  for  commercial 
purposes  by  public  sampling  works  in  the  United  States. 

Under  the  settled  construction  of  the  Department,  both  before  and 
since  the  passage  of  this  bill,  as  shown  by  the  attached  brief,  according 
to  the  language  used,  a  duty  is  laid  of  three- fourths  cent  per  pound  on 
the  full  weight  of  "  lead  ores,"  and  on  other  ores  not  lead  ores  a  duty 
is  laid  of  three-fourths  cent  per  pound  on  the  lead  contained  therein. 

The  difficulty  seems  to  have  been  in  determining  what  are  "  lead 
ores."  It  was  early  ruled  that  when  the  chief  component  in  value  was 
lead,  that  the  mass  was  a  lead  ore.  It  was  also  ruled,  the  question 
being  one  of  definition  only,  that  in  determining  values  of  the  mass 
imported  the  values  taken  should  be  the  values  in  the  market  of  the 
United  States. 

Notwithstanding  these  regulations,  all  sorts  of  rediculous  rulings 
and  decisions,  all  favorable  to  the  importers,  have  been  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  General  Appraisers.  It  is  apparent  that,  the  object  being  to 
determine  relative  values  of  the  components,  the  values  for  comparison 
should  be  of  the  components  in  the  same  relative  condition — that  is,  the 
value  of  the  lead  in  ore  should  be  compared  with  the  value  of  the  silver 
as  ore;  or  the  contents  in  lead  should  be  calculated  at  the  value  of  lead 
in  pigs  and  should  be  compared  with  the  value  of  the  contents  in  silver 
calculated  at  the  value  of  silver  in  bullion.  It  seems  this  obviously 
correct  idea,  that  the  object  should  be  to  determine  the  relative  values 
of  the  components  in  the  mass,  has  never  occurred  to  the  Department 
nor  to  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers.  The  Treasury  Department, 
early  recognizing  that  there  was  no  real  market  for  either  of  the  com- 
ponents at  the  usual  ports  of  importation,  assuming  that  the  propor- 
tional value  between  the  components  in  the  refined  state  was  the  same 
as  in  the  crude  state,  issued  a  circular  directing  that  95  per  cent  of  the 
market  price  of  silver  bullion  in  New  York  be  taken  to  arrive  at  the 
value  of  the  silver  content  and  that  the  New  York  price  of  pig  lead, 
less  1 J  cents  per  pound,  be  taken  for  the  value  of  the  lead.  Why  this 
deduction  of  1£  cents  per  pound  from  the  New  York  value  of  lead  should 
have  been  made  has  never  been  explained.  In  a  subsequent  circular 
the  Department  advised  the  officers  of  the  customs  that  this  method  of 
arriving  at  the  value  of  the  lead  content  was  advisory  and  not  mandatory. 

It  may  here  be  stated  that  it  is  universally  known  to  all  who  have 
any  knowledge  of  the  business,  except,  perhaps,  the  Board  of  General 
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Appraisers  (who  seem  to  acquire  no  information  other  than  that  volun- 
tarily presented  by  interested  parties),  that  the  value  of  the  crude  lead,  in 
a  mass  composed  of  lead,  silver,  and  gangue,  is  comparatively  of  greater 
value  than  the  crude  silver — that  is,  the  relative  value  of  lead  in  the 
crude  state  in  such  a  mass  is  greater  than  in  a  refined  state.  This  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  lead  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  smelting  of 
the  silver,  and  however  the  importers  may  attempt  to  disguise  this 
by  the  proportionate  prices  paid  miners  for  the  components— the  miner 
looking  only  at  the  total  amount  of  price  received  for  his  silver  and 
lead  together,  and  caring  nothing  about  the  means  used  to  determine 
the  price  of  the  whole — no  expense  for  smelting  is  properly  chargeable 
to  the  lead  in  such  ores.  The  method  adopted  by  the  Department,  how- 
ever, practically  charged  the  entire  cost  of  smelting  to  the  lead  and 
nothing  to  the  silver.  When  even  this  method  imposed  the  full  duty 
on  the  mass,  upon  the  protest  of  the  importers,  the  Board  of  General 
Appraisers  of  Few  York  has  heard  biased  testimony  as  to  the  value  of 
the  lead  in  ore  at  the  time  and  place  of  importation,  reducing  the  value 
below  that  reached  by  the  departmental  method,  and  hearing  no  evi- 
dence as  to  the  value  of  the  crude  component  of  silver,  but  improperly 
assuming  it  to  be  of  the  value  of  silver  bullion,  changed  the  classifica- 
tion of  the  mass  offered  for  importation  from  a  "lead  ore"  to  a  "silver 
ore." 

The  Department  early  issued  stringent  regulations  prohibiting  the 
mixing  of  ores  in  order  to  raise  the  silver  contents  and  thereby  change 
the  classification  (Synopsis  No.  9492.) 

Upon  such  an  importation — that  is,  one  of  mixed  ores — being  seized 
by  the  collector  at  Eagle  Pass,  Tex.,  as  a  fraudulent  importation,  the 
Board  of  General  Appraisers  held  there  is  nothing  in  the  law  prohib- 
iting the  mixing  of  ores.  From  this  decision  of  the  Board  of  General 
Appraisers  the  Department  appealed  to  the  United  States  circuit  court 
for  the  western  district  of  Texas,  which  court  (In  re  Chichester,  48  Fed. 
Bep.,  281)  reversed  the  decision  of  theBoard  of  General  Appraisers  upon 
jurisdictional  grounds,  leaving  the  question  whether  or  not  it  is  lawful 
to  mix  ores  undecided ;  and  the  question  is  undecided  yet.  The  Depart- 
ment still  adheres  to  its  first  regulations,  but  the  mixing  still  continues 
in  reliance  upon  the  opinion  of  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers. 

A  table  of  these  and  all  other  decisions  affecting  this  question  is 
hereto  appended,  and  an  examination  of  them  with  the  notes  of  the 
evidence  on  which  they  are  founded,  will  show  how  farcical  the  taking 
of  testimony  maybe  in  cases  where  there  is  practically  but  one  side 
represented,  those  injured  by  the  decisions  being  the  Government,  and 
those  engaged  in  mining  in  the  West  who  are  never  heard  of  at 
"Court." 

Furthermore  the  act  of  1894  required  the  sampling  and  testing  of  the 
ores  to  be  made  at  place  of  importation,  and  Ao  appropriation  was  avail- 
able for  the  erection  of  sampling  and  testing  works  there  or  elsewhere. 
None  have  been  erected,  and  under  the  provisions  for  bonded  smelting 
warehouses,  hereafter  referred  to,  it  is  doubtful  if  they  would  have  been 
used  if  erected. 

Practically  all  the  ores  now  come  in  in  bond,  and  so  helpless  is  the 
Government  in  the  matter  at  this  time  that  the  Treasury  officials  inform 
me  the  Government  now  acccepts  the  statement  of  the  refiner  as  to  the 
classification  of  the  mass  imported,  the  weight  of  the  mass,  the  assay 
and  value  of  the  lead  contents,  and  also  the  loss  in  smelting  or  refining. 
As  a  consequence,  no  "lead  ores"  are  imported,  at  least  so  far  as  the 
custom  receipts  show;  though  it  is  reasonably  certain  that  most  of 
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the  ores  which  have  come  ia  would  be  classified  as.  "to»d  om»"  and 
dutiable  as  such,  had  the  Government  the  means  of  correctly  testing 
the  ores,  and  would  pursue  proper  methods  of  carrying  out  what  ia 
conceded  to  be  the  proper  construction  of  paragraph  165. 

The  last  Congress  provided  an  appropriation  for  the  erection  of 
sampling  and  testing  works,  but  the  supervising  special  agent  reports 
in  his  annual  report  for  1896  which  follows,  that  even  this  appropriation 
of  $45,000  is  insufficient  for  the  purpose,  and  nothing  has  been  done. 

GOVERNMENT  SAMPLING  WORKS. 

Referring  to  the  authorization  by  Congress  ( deficiency  act,  Jane  8,  ISM)  fbr  the 
erection  and  equipment  of  suitable  buildings  for  sampling  works  at  placet  where 
lead- bearing  ores  are  imported,  I  have  to  suggest  that  certain  requirements  of  tho 
act  relative  to  the  sampling  of  ores  involve  an  expenditure  of  money  which  will 
increase  largely  the  deficiency  in  the  appropriation  for  the  expense  of  collecting  the 
revenue  from  customs,  which  appropriation  is  even  now  inadequate  to  meet  all  the 
demands  made  upon  it.  Ores  containing  lead  are  imported  at  El  Paso,  Eagle  Pass, 
nnd  Corpus  Christi,  Tex.;  Nogales,  Ariz.,  and  Doming,  N.  Mex.,  on  the  Mexican  fron- 
tier; Portal,  X.  Dak. ;  Jennings,  Mont. ;  North  port  and  Sumas,  Wash.,  on  the  north- 
western frontier;  Taooma,  Wash.,  and  San  Francisco,  Cal.  No  oree  were  imported 
at  Bonners  Ferry,  Idaho,  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  owing,  H  is  said,  to  lack  of  trans*- 
nortation  facilities  on  the  Kootenai  River,  though  it  is  claimed  that  measures  are 
being  taken  to  obviate  this  difficulty,  and  that  large  quantities  of  ores  from  the  Brit- 
i.«b  Colnmbia  mines  will  be  brought  into  this  country  by  that  route  during  the  coming 
season. 

Preparations  are  being  made  also  for  extensive  importations-  from  Mexko  by  way 
of  a  point  near  Boaquillas,  Tex.,  on  the  Rio  Grande  River,  whence  they  will  be  brought 
by  wagon  route  to  the  nearest  railway  station  at  Marathon,  Tex.  The  appropriation 
of  $45,000  for  the  erection  and  equipment  of  sampling  works  at  the  points  indicated 
in  the  act  referred  to  will  perhaps  be  sufficient  to  provide  the  necessary  buildings 
and  plants ;  but  when  it  is  taken  into  consideration  that  the  aot  akerequires  at  least 
one-fifth  of  each  importation  when  arriving  at  a  place  where  there  is  no  Government 
sampling  works  to  be  conveyed  to  the  nearest  Government  sampler  for  sampling,  and 
tho  attendant  expenses  of  handling,  transfer,  and  transportation  of  the  oresto  be  paid 
by  the  Government,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  outlay  will  be  very  great.  The  cost,  also, 
for  the  running  and  maintenance  of  the  sampling  works  will  add  largely  to  the  expense 
of  the  same. 

If  paragraph  165  of  the  tariff  act  of  1894  was  amended  so  as  to  allow  importations 
of  lead -bearing  ores  to  go  forward  from  the  port  of  entry  under  warehouse  and  trans- 
portation bond  to  properly  equipped  smelting  establishments,  provision  eeuld  be  made 
by  the  Government  for  the  assignment  to  the  smelting  works  of  competent  offioera, 
whose  duty  it  would  be  to  supervise  personally  the  sampling  of  the  ores  according  to 
commercial  methods,  after  which  a  regularly  appointed  Government  assayer  could 
nscertain  the  dutiable  quantity  of  lead  contained  therein.  The  same  results,  equita- 
ble alike  to  the  Government  and  to  the  importer,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  obtained 
by  this  procedure,  and  with  far  less  expense  to  the  Government  than,  in-  the  erection, 
equipment,  and  running  of  independent  sampling  works.  Plans  for  suitable  build- 
ings  at  £1  Paso,  Tex.,  Bonners  Ferry,  Idaho,  and  Northport,  Wash.,  the  three  places 
mentioned  in  the  act  referred  to,  have  been  prepared,  and  estimates  of  the  cost  of 
machinery  for  name  secured,  so  that  no  further  or  unnecessary  delay  will  intervene 
should  it  be  deemed  advisable  to  proceed  with  the  construction  of  the  works  at  those 
or  any  other  points  designated.  • 

J.  J.  Crowley,  Supervising  Special  Agent, 

We  suggest  the  amendment  of  paragraph  165  by  the  enactment  of 
the  following: 

All  ores,  mattes,  and  slags,  containing  eight  per  cent  or  more  of  lead,  three-fourths 
of  one  cent  per  pound ;  lead  dross,  one  and  one-quarter  cents  per  pound.  Lead  in  pigs 
and  bars,  in  which  lead  is  the  chief  component  in  weight,  one  and'  one-half  cents 
per  pound.  The  duties  on  the  articles  mentioned  in  this  section  to  be  levied  on  the 
full  weight  of  the  mass  as  offered  for  importation. 

Also,  we  suggest  the  following: 

All  smelted  products,  not  specially  enumerated,  containing  lead  in  any  quantity, 
two  cents  per  pound  on  the  quantity  of  lead  contained  therein. 
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The  Western  lead  miners  have  an  interest  in  the  duty  to  be  paid  on 
lead  products  to  the  extent  that  it  be  differential — that  is,  that  the  duty- 
laid  be  sufficient  to  correspondingly  protect  us  against  the  importation 
of  goods  manufactured  from  the  Mexican  raw  product.  We  believe 
the  following  clause  would  effectually  do  this: 

Lead  in  sheets,  pipes,  shot,  glazier's  lead,  and  lead  wire,  two  and  one-half  cents 
per  pound.  All  other  manufactured  products  in  whieh  lead  is  the  chief  component 
in  weight,  not  herein  specially  enumerated,  two  and  one-half  cents  per  pound. 

White  lead  and  other  articles  made  by  chemical  action  from  lead 
would  not  be  included  in  the  words  "manufactured  products/'  accord- 
ing to  an  early  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court.  As  to  these  we  are 
also  interested  that  the  rate  be  differential,  and  that  the  language  be 
broad  enough  to  include  all  articles  made  by  chemical  action  from  lead. 

The  enactment  of  this  clause  suggested,  in  lieu  of  paragraph  165, 
will  permit  the  importation  free  of  duty  of  all  ores  containing  less  than 
eight  per  cent  of  lead.  We  are  now  mining  in  Missouri  ore  containing 
an  average  of  about  7  per  cent  of  lead,  and  this  clause  admits  free 
such  ores  as  are  the  same  character  as  ours,  if  imported  in  the  raw 
state;  that  is,  as  we  take  it  from  the  ground  in  Missouri.  This  clause 
will  permit  the  mixing  or  concentration  of  the  Mexican  ores  to  raise  the 
lead  contents  as  high  as  desired,  but  will  lay  a  duty  of  three-fourths 
cent  per  pound  on  the  full  weight  of  the  mass  imported.  It  will  remove 
all  necessity  for  the  erection  of  sampling  and  testing  works.  The  col- 
lector has  but  to  sample  and  weigh  the  ore.  If  it  is  claimed  that  the 
ore  carries  less  than  8  per  cent,  he  may  sample  the  ore  and  send  the 
sample  to  the  nearest  United  States  assayer,  and,  if  an  affidavit  is 
required  from  the  importer,  if  this  affidavit  be  found  false,  the  entire 
mass  may  be  confiscated  as  a  fraudulent  importation. 

This  provision  to  be  effective  should  be  supplemented  by  the  repeal 
of  all  provisions  for  the  smelting  and  refining  of  ores  and  metals,  and 
particularly  ores,  in  bond. 

We  ask  the  repeal  of  all  provisions  for  the  smelting  of  ores  and  the 
refining  of  metals  in  bond;  substituting,  in  lieu  of  the  present  provision 
for  refining  pig  lead  in  bond,  a  provision  allowing  a  drawback  of  the 
duty  paid  on  pig  lead  by  proof  of  the  exportation,  within  six  months 
after  payment  of  the  duty,  of  refined  lead  or  lead  products  made  directly 
from  pig  lead  equal  to  the  full  quantity  of  pig  lead  on  which  duty  has 
been  paid.  The  allowance  for  wastage  in  refining  the  crude  pig  lead 
should,  however,  be  expressly  limited  to  not  more  than  two  per  cent. 
This  provision  for  drawback  to  be  confined  to  duties  paid  on  pig  lead 
alone,  and  not  to  be  extended  to  the  ore — the  provision  for  drawback 
to  expressly  exclude  ores,  for  reasons  hereafter  given. 

The  smelting  of  ores  in  bond  benefits  but  a  small  class  of  persons; 
and  the  benefits  to  them,  except  when  frauds  and  evasions  are  made 
possible,  is  very  slight.  The  expenses  to  the  Government  of  prevent- 
ing frauds  are  enormous,  and  if  the  ores  are  exported  the  Government 
receives  no  revenue  from  the  system.  If  the  product  of  the  ores  is 
withdrawn  for  home  consumption,  at  practically  whatever  the  importer 
ehoses  to  pay,  the  Government  then  receives  some  revenue  (little  more 
than  enough,  however,  to  properly  compensate  it  for  the  expense),  but 
in  this  event  the  throwing  of  this  lead  on  the  home  market  demoralizes 
it.  The  system  permits  the  holding  of  a  large  supply  of  bonded  lead 
in  abeyance  as  a  constant  menace  to  higher  prices  in  the  home  market, 
the  importer  being  able  to  throw  it  either  on  the  American  or  foreign 
market  at  will,  and  makes  our  market  absolutely  dependent  in  the  end 
upon  the  London  market. 
T  H 28 
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In  anticipation  of  the  suggestion  that  these  ores  are  required  to  smelt 
the  "dry"  silver  ores  in  America,  we  answer  that  the  differential  tariff 
between  ores  and  pig  lead  will  permit  the  importation  of  all  necessary 
Mexican  ores,  the  importer  receiving  an  enhanced  price  for  his  pig  lead 
equal  to  the  duty  paid — that  is,  if  the  ores  are  concentrated  so  as  to 
raise  them  high  in  lead,  as  we  in  Missouri  are  compelled  to  do  with  our 
ores;  but  even  should  the  result  be  to  shut  out  a  part  of  the  ores  now 
coming  in,  the  increased  price  of  ores  and  pig  lead  in  America,  which 
would  be  the  result  of  a  schedule  which  requires  the  collection  of  the 
full  duty  laid,  would  stimulate  the  production  of  American  lead  mines, 
even  in  the  States  where  dry  silver  ores  are  now  found,  to  a  quantity 
sufficient  to  smelt  all  the  silver  ores  which  may  now  or  hereafter  be 
produced. 

The  act  of  October  1, 1890,  contained  a  provision  permitting  the  smelt- 
ing of  metals  in  bond  for  exportation,«and  provided  for  a  suspension  of 
the  duties,  unless  the  metals  were  afterwards  withdrawn  for  home  con- 
sumption. We  can  not  see  what  particular  benefit  is  derived  by  the 
Government,  or  by  any  considerable  number  of  its  citizens,  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  these  smelting  warehouses,  even  limited  as  they  were  by 
the  act  of  1890  to  warehouses  in  which  metals  might  be  smelted.  The 
expense  to  the  Government  is  great,  the  opportunities  for  fraud  are 
many,  the  number  of  men  employed  therein  is  inconsiderable.  In  addi- 
tion, under  the  clause  permitting  the  regulation  of  these  establishments 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  manifest  injustices  have  been  done 
to  the  American  manufacturer  who  manufactures  for  export  from  home 
materials. 

I  refer  to  the  provision  permitting  a  credit  on  the  warehouse  bonds 
for  the  tonnage  of  lead  imported  and  10  per  cent  in  addition  thereto  as 
provided  for  the  customs  regulation  of  1892.  The  loss  in  refining  base 
bullion  rarely  exceeds  1  per  cent,  and  to  permit  an  allowance  of  10  per 
cent  gives  the  manufacturer  9  per  cent  to  throw  on  the  home  market 
absolutely  duty  free.  The  Treasury  Department  subsequently  reduced 
the  allowance  for  wastage  on  metals  refined  to  2  per  cent,  and  against 
this  action  of  the  Department  all  sorts  of  protests  have  been  made 
and  all  sorts  of  biased  testimony  manufactured  to  support  the  protest. 
It  can  not  be  truthfully  said  that  the  act  of  1890  contemplated  anything 
more  than  the  refining  of  crude  metals  in  bond,  although  the  customs 
regulations  assumed  that  ores  were  included  in  the  provision.  The 
smelters  succeeded  in  securing  the  insertion  of  the  added  word  u  ores" 
in  the  act  of  1894,  well  knowing  that  ores  were  not  intended  to  be 
included  in  the  act  of  1890.  This  addition  of  the  word  "  ores  "  in  the 
act  of  August  28, 1894,  is  what  we  most  earnestly  object  to.  Under 
this  paragraph  of  the  existing  law  the  smelting  in  bond  provision  is 
extended  to  ores  where  before  it  was  confined  to  metals. 

All  importations  of  any  considerable  importance  are  of  course  now 
made  in  bond  and  no  duties  are  collected  at  time  of  importation.  Under 
present  conditions  the  government  is  powerless  to  prevent  frauds,  and 
unable  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  duty  to  which  it  may  thereafter  be 
entitled  without  going  to  an  expense  almost  equal  to  that  of  smelting 
the  ores  themselves;  and  when  it  is  considered  that  it  is  only  in  case  the 
materials  are  withdrawn  for  home  consumption,  that  the  government 
will  receive  any  revenue  therefrom  at  all,  the  iniquity  of  the  scheme  is 
plainly  revealed.  Practically  the  government  shall  go  to  the  expense 
of  sampling  and  testing  the  ores  when  received,  and  sampling  and  test- 
ing the  mass  at  every  stage  of  the  processes  to  which  it  may  be  subjected 
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particularly  when  mixed  with  ores  of  home  production,  (if  no  frauds 
are  to  occur)  simply  and  only  for  the  purpose  of  providing  employment 
in  America  for  a  force  of  men  which  can  not  exceed  at  the  utmost  300 
in  number. 

Even  though  no  frauds  are  committed  and  the  Government  should  go 
to  the  enormous  expense  necessary  under  this  system,  the  injury  to  the 
home  market  by  piling  up  this  large  stock  of  lead  which  may  be  thrown 
on  the  home  market  whenever  the  home  market  advances,  makes  it 
indefensible,  and  it  has  often  been  thrown  on  the  home  market  when 
the  price  in  the  home  market  was  much  less  than  the  foreign  price  plus 
the  duty. 

The  customs  regulations  of  1892  were  amended  by  a  Synopsis  No. 
15481,  and  the  allowance  for  loss  in  smelting  ores  was  reduced  from  10 
per  cent  to  8  per  cent.  When  the  ores  are  purchased  on  a  "  fire  assay," 
the  loss  in  smelting  is  little  if  anything.  The  present  assays  of  the 
ore,  when  made  at  all,  are  made  on  "fire  assays",  as  the  "wet  analy- 
sis" always  shows  a  higher  percentage  of  lead  than  the  aflre  assay" 
does.  In  the  process  of  "fire  assay"  there  is  as  much  loss  of  lead  as 
in  the  operation  of  smelting;  that  is,  if  the  operation  of  smelting  is 
carried  on  with  a  view  of  saving  the  lead.  This  is  the  universal  expe- 
rience in  the  lead  smelters  of  Missouri  where  anything  but  primitive 
smelters  are  used,  and  this  statement  can  be  proven  by  indisputable 
testimony,  had  we  the  opportunity  to  produce  it.  The  clause  proposed 
by  us,  relating  to  ores,  clears  the  whole  subject  of  the  difficulties  and 
intricacies  that  have  so  long  puzzled  the  officers  of  the  customs.  As 
an  instance  of  the  difficulty  involved  in  every  consideration  of  the 
present  law,  I  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  figures  con- 
tained in  the  statement  of  "  Imports  of  merchandise  for  the  fiscal  year 
1896,  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics.  On  page  148,  the  lead  in 
pigs  and  bars  is  not  separated  from,  but  is  confounded  with,  "lead 
ores,"  and  "lead  in  silver  and  other  ores."  I  also  call  the  attention  of 
the  committee  to  the  statistics  as  to  quantities  in  bonded  smelters, 
withdrawn  for  consumption,  and  exported,  in  all  of  which  (except  as 
to  the  quantities  withdrawn  for  consumption)  the  quantities  of  ore  and 
pig  lead  are  confounded,  and  which  statistics  show  a  quantity  of  lead 
not  accounted  for  of  21,000,000  pounds. 

I  obtained  yesterday  from  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  the 
following  figures: 

Pounds. 

In  warehouses,  beginning  of  fiscal  year  1896 21,000,000 

Imports 187,522,267 

Total 208,522,267 

Pounds. 

Retained  for  home  consumption 109,000,000 

Exported 64,888,000 

In  warehouses  at  end  of  1896 13,634,267 

187, 522, 267 

Unaccounted  for 21,000,000 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  figures  as  to  the  quantities  imported, 
all  of  which  was  in  bond,  are  practically  made  by  the  refiners  themselves 
(deduction  being  made  for  wastage)  while  the  figures  as  to  export  in 
bond  are  obtained  from  the  ship  manifests  and  furnished  to  the  Bureau 
of  Statistics  by  the  New  York  Metal  Exchange,  the  discrepancy  is 
singular,  to  say  the  least  of  it.    The  decisions  of  the  Board  of  General 
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Appraisers,  the  statements  of  the  Treasury  officials,  all  show  that  par- 
agraph 165  is  the  most  technical  section  in  the  present  law,  and  when 
coupled  with  the  smelting-in-bond  provision  is  the  most  expensive  and 
difficult  to  properly  enforce  even  though  proper  regulations  should 
hereafter  be  adopted. 

We  assert  that  under  the  duty  as  laid  in  the  present  schedule,  and 
under  the  provision  for  smelting  ores  in  bond,  it  is  absolutely  imprac- 
ticable— nay,  it  is  impossible — for  the  Government  to  protect  itself 
against  possible  fraud  without  going  to  an  expense  equal  to  the  full 
cost  of  the  operation  of  smelting.  Missouri,  the  fifth  State  in  popula- 
tion, the  first  in  natural  resources,  has  but  this  chief  industry  for  which 
it  now  receives  any  protection.  If  the  small  benefits  which  it  receives 
from  the  system  are  to  be  filched  from  those  engaged  in  this  hazardous 
branch  of  production — the  branch  employing  thousands  of  men  at  fair 
wages,  the  business  which  more  than  any  other  industry  has  conferred 
benefits  on  the  remainder  of  the  community  more  than  compensating 
for  the  bounties  conferred  upon  the  lead  producers— then  the  system 
of  protection  can  not  receive  and  does  not  deserve  to  receive  the 
support  of  any  of  the  citizens  of  that  State. 

Those  engaged  in  lead  mining  are  widely  separated;  each  is  unac- 
quainted with  the  other.  We  have  had  no  lobby  and  our  case  has 
never  before  been  presented  to  Congress  in  its  proper  shape.  Men 
have  stolen  the  livery  of  the  lead  producers  to  serve  their  enemies  in. 
The  word  of  promise  has  been  held  to  our  ears  but  broken  to  our  touch, 
and  we  now  appeal  to  this  committee  to  carefully  consider  the  injustices 
and  inequalities  of  which  we  complain  and  to  give  this  interest  the  con- 
sideration which  its  importance  deserves. 

If  the  Mexican  ores  are  permitted  to  come  in  as  they  have  under  the 
present  law  the  price  of  lead  in  America  will  not  permit  any  new  lead 
mines  to  be  opened  in  this  country.  The  present  mines  will  shut  down 
as  soon  as  present  ore  bodies  are  exhausted,  and  this  country  would 
then  be  at  the  mercy  of  foreign  producers  for  this  necessity  of  modern 
civilization,  both  for  uses  of  peace  and  war.  In  event  of  war  with  the 
nation  from  which  our  then  supply  would  be  received  our  supply  would 
be  entirely  shut  off,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  at  once  resume  the 
production  of  lead  in  America;  for  the  sinking  of  deep  shafts  and  the 
erection  of  the  plants  necessary  to  work  these  deposits  could  not  be 
completed  within  one  year  after  the  resumption  of  operations. 

It  is  immaterial  what  my  opinion  may  be  as  to  the  general  policy  of 
protection,  but  it  is  apparent,  to  any  one  who  will  examine  the  matter, 
that  in  so  far  as  the  duties  laid  by  this  government  on  lead  goes — 
viewed  purely  as  a  bounty — the  effect  has  been  to  give  our  citizens 
cheaper  lead  than  they  would  otherwise  have  had.  The  stimulus  to 
production  in  America  by  the  protective  duties  since  1864  has  decreased 
the  price  of  lead  in  London  from  $4.69  per  100  pounds  in  1864  to  9 2.33 
in  1895,  and  if  the  American  lead  production  is  shut  oflj  the  United 
States  oeing  the  consumer  of  one-third  of  the  world's  consumption  of 
lead,  it  is  reasonably  certain  that  the  prices  of  1864  would  be  imme- 
diately restored,  plus  the  freight  to  New  York — at  least  until  the  Amer- 
ican mines  could  again  be  put  in  operation. 

The  total  imports  of  lead  in  pigs,  bars,  and  ores  (lead  contents),  in 
bond  and  otherwise,  given  in  pounds,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1895,  were  174,546,752;  for  1896, 187,522,267. 

I  also  submit  a  statement  of  the  quantities  of  such  imports  which 
were  withdrawn  from  consumption  in  the  United  States — that  is,  of  the 
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quantities  on  which  duties  were  collected  (in  number  of  pounds,  lead 
contents  of  lead  in  pigs,  bars,  and  ores). 


Year. 

Quantity. 

Duties  col- 
lected. 

1891 

Pound*. 
48, 260, 241 
53, 282, 258 
68, 787, 893 
41. 572. 278 
84,192,786 
109, 598, 025 

9822,766.82 
812, 936. 24 

1892 

1893 

976, 695. 95 

1894 1 

642, 253. 98 

1895 

640,000.95 

1898 

988,427.13 

Quantities  of  drawbacks  not  ascertainable  from  published  statistics. 


The  consumption  of  lead  in  the  United  States  in  1895  was  232,000 
tons 5  in  1896;  owing  to  general  depression,  it  decreased  to  206,000 
tons.  It  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  average  annual  consumption,  owing 
to  increased  uses  for  lead,  under  normal  conditions  of  general  business 
will  exceed  225,000  tons. 

The  present  domestic  production  is  175,000  tons.  Until  the  domestic 
production  is  increased  by  stimulus  of  higher  prices  we  require  50,000 
tons  of  foreign  lead.  The  question  for  this  committee  to  decide  is :  Shall 
the  Government  receive  the  revenue  to  be  derived  from  this  50,000  tons 
as  pig  lead,  which  will  not  demoralize  the  market  and  which  revenue 
can  be  easily  collected,  or  will  it  receive  a  less  revenue  by  permitting 
this  quantity  to  come  in  as  ore  and  destroy  the  value  of  the  prices  of 
the  domestic  production  !  I  believe  the  exclusion  of  the  ores  and  a  duty 
of  1  £  cents  per  pound  on  pig  lead  will  make  a  stable  price  for  pig  lead 
in  America,  equal  to  the  London  price  plus  the  duty,  less  the  cost  of 
transportation  of  pig  lead  to  London. 

This  at  present  prices  in  London  and  under  normal  conditions  would 
make  a  price  in  New  York  of  about  $3.90  per  100  pounds,  which  price  is 
not  excessive. 

I  desire,  further,  to  state  that  no  deduction  whatever  can  be  drawn 
from  prices  during  the  summer  of  1896.  Lead  could  not  be  sold  then  at 
any  price.  The  effect  of  offering  it  for  sale  was  simply  to  lower  quota- 
tions. Lead  was  unsalable  in  the  West  in  large  quantities  at  any  price, 
for  there  was  no  money  available  for  any  purpose. 

We  insist  that  on  one  side  of  this  question  is  the  Government,  whose 
revenue  will  be  increased  under  the  proposed  duty  until  the  American 
lead  mines  shall  produce  all  lead  required  for  domestic  consumption, 
and  the  thousands  of  miners.  On  the  other  side  are  a  few  men  engaged 
in  smelting,  who  alona  are  benefited  by  permitting  the  ores  to  come  in. 

Which  side  will  this  committee  think  entitled  to  its  consideration! 

I  will  make  one  additional  statement  which  I  have  not  covered,  and 
give  it  in  answer  to  a  question  asked  me  by  Mr.  Cobb.  He  asked,  What 
would  be  the  price  with  a  protective  duty  on  pig  lead  with  all  ores 
excluded;  what  would  pig  lead  sell  at  in  America!  I  said,  in  my  opin- 
ion the  price  of  pig  lead  in  New  York,  if  the  ores  are  excluded,  would 
bo  the  London  price,  plus  the  duty,  less  the  cost  of  transportation  from 
New  York  to  London,  and  the  schedule  which  we  advocate  is  practi- 
cally an  exclusion  of  the  Mexican  ores. 

Mr.  McMillin.  What  rate  do  you  advocate,  if  it  will  not  interrupt 
you  there! 

Mr.  Oantwbll.  The  present  duty  is  three-quarters  of  a  cent  a  pound 
on  lead  ores  and  three-quarters  of  a  cent  a  pound  on  the  lead  contained 
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in  silver  ores.  We  contend  the  whole  question  of  lead  ores  has 
been  so  coufused  by  the  regulations  and  by  the  decisions  and  by 
improper  construction  as  to  the  relative  value  of  components  that  there 
are  no  lead  ores  which  come  in  now  at  all.  They  all  come  in  as  silver 
ores,  and  pay  three-quarters  of  a  cent  per  pound  on  the  lead  contained 
therein.  The  suggestion  we  make  is  that  that  whole  question  be 
removed  by  the  adoption  of  a  clause  which  shall  declare  what  ores  shall 
pay  duty  without  regard  as  to  whether  they  are  silver  ores  or  lead  ores, 
and  we  put  that  in  a  clause  as  suggested  here  at  8  per  cent;  that  is, 
on  all  ores  containing  8  per  cent  of  lead  a  duty  of  three-quarters  of  a 
cent  per  pound  shall  be  laid  on  the  full  mass  as  imported.  The  duty  of 
the  collector  would  be  then  simply  to  weigh  up  the  importation  and 
collect  the  duty  at  three-quarters  of  a  cent  per  pound  on  the  fall  weight. 

Mr.  McMillin.  Where  there  is  a  combination  of  silver  and  lead  you 
put  the  import  duty  on  silver! 

Mr.  Cant  well.  That  is  practically  an  import  duty  on  silver,  and  if 
it  is  less  than  8  per  cent  of  lead  it  comes  in  under  this  suggested  clause 
free,  and  an  8  per  cent  ore  is  a  higher  grade  of  ore  than  we  are  com- 
pelled to  mine  in  Missouri  to-day. 

Mr.  McMillin.  What  is  the  extent  of  the  importation  now! 

Mr.  Cantwell.  The  importation  last  year  shows  there  were  with- 
drawn for  home  consumption  about  54,500  tons.  It  is  all  confused  in 
the  statistics  of  ore,  lead  in  ore,  lead  in  lead  ore,  and  lead  in  silver 
ores,  and  lead  in  pig  lead.  They  are  all  confused  in  the  statistics  pre- 
pared by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  and  I  desire  to  call  attention  par- 
ticularly to  one  singular  thing  which  I  learned  yesterday  upon  inquiry 
of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  that  they  are  21,000,000  pounds 
short  iu  their  statistics  as  to  the  quantities  received  for  the  importation 
in  bond,  and  the  quantity  withdrawn  and  the  quantity  remaining  in  the 
warehouses — 21,000,000  pounds  short. 

Mr.  McMillin.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  since  the  rate  was  reduced  from 
the  McKinley  bill  there  has  been  a  reduction  of  importations! 

Mr.  Cantwell.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  McMillin.  The  statistics  so  show. 

Mr.  Cantwell.  That  there  has  been  a  reduction  of  importations! 

Mr.  McMillin.  Yes,  sir;  in  quantity. 

Mr.  Cantwell.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  McMillin.  Under  paragraph  165  at  the  rate  of  1 J  cents  a  pound, 
equal  to  75  per  cent,  the  importations  were  59,000,000  pounds,  and  after 
the  change  of  duty  the  importations  in  1896  were  only  42,000,000  pounds. 

Mr.  Cantwell.  The  importations  were  only  42,000,000  pounds  for 
1896! 

Mr.  McMillin.  That  is,  lead  contained  in  silver  ores;  and  of  lead 
contained  in  other  ores  the  importations  were  363,000  pounds. 

Mr.  Cantwell.  The  importations  were  much  larger  than  that, 
because,  according  to  the  statistics  as  shown  of  the  lead  contained  in 
pig  lead,  lead  ores,  and  lead  in  silver  ores 

Mr.  Payne.  The  pig  in  lead  for  1893  was  about  4,000,000,  and  in  1896 
it  was  66,000,000  pounds.    That  is  where  the  difference  is. 

Mr.  Cantwell.  I  desire  to  say  the  quantity  withdrawn  for  home 
consumption  during  the  last  year,  I  think,  is  not  to  be  determined  by 
these  statistics,  for  the  reason  large  quantities  of  crude  bullion  and  ore 
which  came  in  bond  were  actually  exported  last  year  because  the  price 
in  London  was  much  higher  than  the  price  in  !New  York  plus  the  duty 
less  the  rate  of  transportation. 

Mr.  Alexander.  May  I  ask  the  gentleman  one  question,  which  will 
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throw  a  little  light  on  the  subject?  He  proposes  to  have  yon  fix  the 
character  of  the  lead  as  any  ore  containing  8  per  cent  of  lead,  that  that 
shall  be  classed  as  lead  ore  and  the  duty  assessed  on  the  whole  thing, 
and  at  that  rate,  calculating  the  weight  of  lead  at  one-twelfth,  it  would 
make  it  9  cents  per  pound  on  the  raw  material  f 
Mr.  Cantwell.  That  is,  practically  exclusive;  yes,  sir. 

STATEXEHT  SUBMITTED  BY  THE  INTERNATIONAL  METAL  COM- 
PANY, OF  NEW  YORK 

New  York,  K  Y.,  January  12, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Gentlemen:  We  desire  to  be  heard  in  regard  to  changes  proposed 
to  be  made  in  sections  165  and  166  of  Schedule  C  of  the  present  tariff 
law  now  before  you  for  revision.  Briefly  stated,  these  sections  impose 
the  following  duties:  Lead  ore  and  lead  dross,  three-quarters  of  1  cent 
per  pound;  lead  contained  in  silver  ore,  three-quarters  of  1  cent  per 
pound  j  lead  in  pigs  and  bars,  etc.,  1  cent  per  pound. 

The  quotations  on  foreign  pig  lead  to-day  (January  12, 1897)  are  £11 
13s.  9d.  per  long  ton,  and  have  been  ranging  at  about  that  price  for 
some  time  past.  This  sum  reduced  into  United  States  money  equals 
$2.55  per  100  pounds,  or  $51  per  ton. 

The  president  of  one  of  the  largest  smelting  works  in  Mexico  stated 
to-day  (January  12, 1897)  that  lead  in  ore  in  Mexico  ranged  in  value 
from  1  cent  to  1J  cents  per  pound,  and  had  held  within  that  range  for 
a  long  time  past. 

These  figures  are  indisputably  correct  and  are  based  upon  actual 
quotations  reduced  to  their  equivalent  in  United  States  currency. 
They  are  easily  capable  of  verification  and  abundant  proof  of  their 
entire  reliability  can  be  placed  before  your  honorable  committee  when- 
ever it  so  desires. 

As  has  been  shown,  Mexican  pig  lead  is  worth  to-day  $51  per  ton, 
and  as  under  the  present  law  it  bears  a  duty  of  1  cent  per  pound,  or 
$20  per  ton,  the  ad  valorem  equivalent  is  39  per  cent. 

Mexican  lead  in  silver  ore  is  now,  and  has  been  for  some  time  past, 
worth  in  Mexico  from  1  cent  to  1£  cents  per  pound;  and  as  it  bears  a 
duty  of  three-quarters  of  1  cent  per  pound,  its  ad  valorem  equivalent 
is  from  60  to  75  per  cent. 

Lead  ore  in  Mexico  is  also  worth  from  1  cent  to  1£  cents  per  pound 
of  the  lead  contained  in  it,  and  an  ore  containing  70  per  cent  lead,  or 
1,400  pounds,  is  worth  from  $14  to  $17.50  per  ton,  and  as  this  ore  bears 
a  duty  of  three-quarters  of  a  cent  upon  its  gross  weight,  or  $15  per 
ton,  its  ad  valorem  equivalent  is  from  80  per  cent  to  108  per  cent. 

In  order  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  your  honorable  committee  that 
this  giving  of  prices  upon  the  commodities  mentioned  is  no  mere  care- 
less statement  of  figures  incapable  of  verification,  we  repeat  that  we 
are  able  and  anxious  to  place  before  your  honorable  committee  absolute 
proof  of  the  truth  of  the  facts  above  given. 

Mexican  smelting  works  produce  large  quantities  of  what  is  known 
as  base  bullion,  which  is  the  first  result  of  the  smelting  process  of  ores 
containing  silver  or  gold  and  lead,  and  consists  of  a  mass  of  lead  con- 
taining the  precious  metals.  As  there  are  no  refineries  in  Mexico,  this 
product  is  largely  brought  to  the  United  States  to  be  refined  and  its 
metal  contents  separated.  As  no  specific  mention  is  made  in  the  present 
tariff  law  of  this  class  of  material,  customs  collectors  in  the  United 
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States  have  found  it  difficult  to  properly  classify  it.  As  it  is  practically 
pig  lead  containing  precious  metal,  it  has  been  beld  dutiable  at  1  cent 
per  pound,  but  this  is  hardly  fair,  since  it  does  not  really  become  pig 
lead  until  the  metals  are  separated  by  the  process  of  refining,  which 
process  is  by  no  means  as  expensive  as  the  one  by  means  of  which  the 
metals  were  originally  extracted  from  the  ore— that  is,  the  smelting 
process.  This  material,  while  it  is  not  pig  lead,  is  much  nearer  to  it 
than  is  the  lead  in  ore,  and  being  properly  subject  to  duty  should  bear 
a  little  less  chargo  than  pig  lead  and  a  considerably  greater  one  than  the 
unextracted  lead  in  ore,  the  difference  being  regulated  to  some  degree, 
at  least,  by  the  existing  difference  in  cost  of  smelting  and  refining. 

It  is  the  well  understood  purpose  of  your  honorable  committee  to  so 
change,  regulate,  and  reform  the  present  tariff  law  as  to  cause  the  new 
bill  proposed  to  be  made  to  yield  to  the  support  of  our  Government 
an  increased  revenue  and  at  the  same  time  to  afford  proper  protection 
to  American  industries.  With  these  two  purposes  in  view  we  respect- 
fully suggest  to  your  honorable  body  the  following  changes  in  the  lead 
schedule  of  the  present  tariff  law: 

First.  A  duty  of  three-fourths  of  1  cent  per  pound  upon  the  lead  con- 
tents of  all  ores  containing  over  10  per  cent  lead. 

Second.  A  duty  of  1 £  cent  s  per  pound  upon  lead  dross  and  base  bullion. 

Third.  A  duty  of  2  cents  per  pound  upon  lead  in  pigs  or  bars,  etc. 

This  would,  in  our  opinion,  be  a  proper  and  logical  ratio  of  duties 
upow  all  that  product,  and  certainly  produce  the  desired  result. 

Lead  silver  smelting  has  grown  to  be  recognized  as  one  ef  the  leading 
industries  of  the  United  States.  It  gives  employment  to  large  numbers 
of  A  merican  workmen,  brings  business  to  railroads,  transportation  com- 
panies, and  various  other  industries  in  this  country,  and  by  constantly 
cheapening  the  processes  of  extracting  metals  from  ores  encourages  and 
stimulates  the  business  of  mining.  Within  the  past  few  years  a  rival 
industry  of  this  kind  has  grown  np  in  Mexico,  whose  location  in  that 
country  was  at  least  in  some  parts  due  to  certain  mistaken  provisions 
1  in  our  tariff  laws.  These  Mexican  smelters  have  undoubtedly  come  to 
stay,  and  in  behaff  of  the  smelters  in  the  United  States  we  most  earn- 
estly beg  your  honorable  committee  to  permit  no  further  errors  in  our 
tariff  laws  to  give  them  encouragement  or  bring  about  the  construction 
of  more  smelting  works  across  our  northern  borders  in  Canada. 

The  advantages  at  present  held  by  Mexican  smeltere  under  our  law 
are  easily  shown.  Silver-lead  ores  are  known  as  fluxing  ores,  and  are 
as  useful  to  a  smelter  in  the  operation  of  his  work  as  the  coke  he  burns 
in  his  furnaces.  There  is  not  now,  and  has  not  been  for  years  past, 
enough  of  these  ores  produced  in  the  United  States  to  smelt  with 
proper  economy  the  other  silver  ores  found  here.  This  is  proved 
beyond  cavil  by  the  fact  that  no  charge  is  ordinarily  made  for  smelting 
silver- lead  ores,  or  was  it  so  made  even  prior  to  1890,  when  this  class  of 
ore  came  into  our  country  free  of  duty.  Smelters  are  anxious  to  obtain 
this  ore,  even  though  they  lose  money  in  smelting  it,  since  they  need  it 
to  enable  them  to  smelt  at  all,  and  they  make  up  the  loss  they  suffer  on 
smelting  this  ore  by  charging  a  proportionately  higher  price  to  smelt 
the  dry  ores  which  are  smelted  by  means  of  it. 

A  duty  equivalent  to  an  ad  volorem  rate  of  between  60  per  cent  and 
75  per  cent,  as  shown  above,  secures  the  Mexican  smelter  against  the 
competition  of  his  American  rival  in  the  purchase  of  this  fluxing  ore  in 
Mexico,  and  being  thus  protected  by  our  own  laws  against  the  com- 
petition of  our  own  people  in  the  buying  of  raw  materia],  the  Mexican 
smelter  concentrates  this  ore  at  his  works  in  Mexico  into  base  bullion, 
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and  at  a  freight  rate  of  less  than  one-fourth  of  that  charged  upon  the 
lead  in  ore,  he  ships  it  to  the  United  States,  where  he  finds  that  only 
39  per  cent  is  demanded  of  him  as  duty  upon  his  finished  product.  In 
other  words,  our  present  tariff  law  affords  a  premium  to  Mexican  smelt- 
ing works  against  our  people  engaged  on  this  side  of  the  line  in  the  same 
industry.  This  statement  may  seem  strange  in  view  of  the  volume  of 
importations  of  Mexican  nlver-lead  ore  during  1896 ;  but  it  will  be  under- 
stood when  the  statement  is  made  that  the  company  who  imported  about 
90  per  cent  of  these  ores  from  Mexico  smelted  them  in  bond  and  did  not 
market  a  single  pound  of  their  lead  contents  in  the  United  States,  but 
exported  it  all  to  Europe. 

Upon  the  above  statement  of  facts,  all  of  which  we  hold  ourselves 
capable  of  absolutely  proving  to  be  true,  we  submit  the  following  con- 
clusions: That  the  new  lead  schedule,  in  order  to  protect  all  citizens  of 
the  United  States  engaged  in  the  production  of  lead  and  yield  to  the 
Government  proper  revenues,  should  be  about  as  follows: 

First.  A  duty  of  three- fourths  of  1  per  cent  per  pound  upon  the  lead 
contained  in  all  ores  whose  lead  contents  are  more  than  10  per  cent. 
An  ore  containing  less  than  10  per  cent  is  of  no  lead  value,  as  its  lead 
contents  is  practically  lost  in  smelting.  Three-quarters  of  a  cent  per 
pound  duty,  together  with  the  disadvantage  in  freight,  is  ample  pro- 
tection for  this  class  of  ore  produced  in  the  United  States. 

Second.  A  duty  of  12  cents  per  pound  upon  base  bullion  and  lead 
dross  will  protect  the  United  States  producer  and  smelter  fully  against 
the  admission  of  lead  in  this  shape. 

Third.  A  duty  of  2  cents  per  pound  upon  lead  in  pigs  and  bars,  etc. 
This  will  protect  our  home  market  against  importations  of  foreign  lead 
and  cause  a  rise  in  lead  value. 

A  lead  schedule,  framed  in  accordance  with  these  suggestions,  will, 
in  our  opinion,  equalize  the  duties  upon  the  various  forms  of  lead,  pro- 
tect our  producers,  and  give  to  our  smelters  at  least  an  equal  chance 
with  their  rivals  upon  this  continent. 

At  the  hearing  held  before  your  honorable  committee  upon  January 
9,  when  the  lead  schedule  of  the  present  tariff'  bill  was  under  discus- 
sion, permission  was  given  by  your  chairman  to  submit  whatever  com- 
ments or  explanations  might  be  desired  by  either  side  in  writing  before 
the  expiration  of  a  week. 

The  St.  Joseph  and  Doe  Eun  lead  companies,  located  in  southwestern 
Missouri,  submitted  a  written  statement.  In  this  paper  they  contend 
that  they  are  solely  interested  in  duties  affecting  "  lead  ore  and  dross" 
and  u  lead  in  pigs  and  bars,"  and  will  discuss  nothing  else.  They  show 
that  the  duty  upon  lead  ore  and  lead  dross  from  1864  to  1894  was  1& 
cents  per  pound  upon  its  gross  weight,  and  although  they  do  not  say 
so,  this  duty  was  an  absolutely  prohibitive  one. 

In  tables  prepared  for  your  honorable  committee,  showing  the  rates 
of  duty,  imports,  values,  etc.,  of  the  lead  schedules  of  the  present  and 
past  tariff  laws,  it  is  shown  that  in  1893  ulead  contained  in  other  ore 
(other  than  silver-lead  ore)  and  dross"  yielded  our  Government  in  rev- 
enue $49.91.  The  importations  of  lead  ore  are  not  given,  but  under  the 
heading  "lead  contained  in  other  ore  and  dross  "  a  revenue  of  $10,583.86 
is  shown  in  1895,  and  the  smaller  one  of  $2,783.84  is  shown  in  1896. 
This  shows  the  total  revenue  arising  from  importations  of  lead  in  all 
other  ores  than  silver  ores,  and  also  lead  dross.  No  statement  is  made 
of  the  amount  of  lead  ores  imported,  and  it  is  hardly  possible  to  believe 
that  any  are  imported,  since  they  at  present  bear  a  duty  of  three- 
fourths  of  1  cent  per  pound  upon  their  gross  weight. 
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In  fact,  the  miners  of  Missouri  are  now,  and  have  been  since  1864, 
protected  against  the  production  of  foreign  ore  similar  to  that  they  pro- 
duce themselves;  between  1864  and  1894,  by  a  needlessly  high  duty 
of  1 J  ceuts  per  pound  upon  the  gross  weight  of  the  ore,  and  since  that 
time  by  a  duty  of  three-fourths  of  a  cent  upon  its  gross  weight  and  a 
geographical  protection  due  to  its  location  and  consequent  heavy  freight 
rate.  Like  everybody  else,  however,  the  Missouri  miners  are  suffering 
from  the  present  low  price  of  pig  lead,  which  causes  their  product  to  be 
of  much  less  value  than  formerly.  This  they  attribute  to  the  u  flood  of 
foreign  ore"  (not  their  own  kind,  but  silver-lead  ore,  which  they  were 
not  going  to  discuss),  while  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  not  so  much  due, 
in  fact  not  due  at  all,  to  the  importations  of  ore,  but  to  the  flood  of 
Mexican  lead  in  pigs  and  bars  which  is  coming  into  our  country.  It  is 
shown  in  the  schedule  prepared  for  and  used  by  your  committee  that 
during  the  years  1895  and  1896  the  entire  importations  of  lead  in  silver 
ores,  lead  in  all  other  ores,  and  lead  dross  amounted  to  over  89,000,000 
pounds,  and  yielded  a  revenue  of  $674,000,  and  it  also  shows  that  these 
importations  are  notably  decreasing.  On  the  other  hand,  it  shows  that 
the  importation  of  lead  in  pigs  and  bars  during  1895  and  1896  amounted 
to  over  149,000,000  pounds  and  yielded  a  revenue  of  $1,490,000. 

Thus  it  is  shown  that  Mexican  silver  lead  ores  are  imported  only  as 
American  smelters  are  compelled  by  their  scarcity  in  this  country  to 
bring  them  in,  while  Mexican  pig  lead  seeks  and  finds  a  market  here. 
The  Missouri  lead  miners  need  fear  no  foreign  competition  in  the  pro- 
duction of  ores  similar  to  those  they  mine.  Geography  and  the  present 
duty  of  three-fourths  of  a  cent  per  pound  gives  them  complete  protec- 
tion. The  American  smelting  works  are  all  located  at  interior  points 
of  the  United  States  away  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  the  silver 
lead  ores  brought  to  them  are  carried  entirely  by  railroad,  which 
fact,  in  addition  to  the  present  duty  of  three-fourths  of  1  cent  per 
pound,  is  ample  protection  against  the  lead  market  of  this  country 
being  affected  to  any  great  extent  by  the  lead  contained  in  these  ores. 
But  the  lead  refineries  are  all  located  upon  the  Atlantic  Coast,  and  to 
these  by  cheap  water  transportation  comes  the  concentrated  product 
of  Mexican  labor,  in  the  shape  of  base  bullion,  which  pays  much  less 
duty  proportionately  than  lead  in  other  unrefined  forms,  and  finds  a 
market  in  the  United  States,  and  is  the  real  cause  for  the  present, 
depression  of  lead  values  here. 

Silver  smelters  desire,  as  much  as  anyone  else,  to  have  a  high,  active, 
and  buoyant  lead  market  in  the  United  States,  which  is  natural  enough 
when  it  is  known  that  they  produce  in  this  country  yearly  over  80  per 
cent  of  all  the  lead  made  here,  and  it  is  with  the  hope  and  honest  pur- 
pose of  bringing  about  this  happy  condition  that  it  is  asked  of  your 
honorable  committee  to  follow  their  suggestion  in  the  making  of  a  new 
lead  schedule,  framed  upon  the  following  lines: 

Lead  in  pigs  and  bars,  etc.,  2  cents  per  pound. 

Lead  dross  and  base  bullion,  If  cents  per  pound. 

All  ores  containing  over  10  per  cent  lead,  three-fourths  of  1  cent  per 
pound  upon  their  lead  contents. 

Mr.  John  G.  Davis,  of  San  Francisco,  made  a  statement  before  your 
committee.  He  asked  for  the  restoration  of  the  duty  of  1 J  cents  per 
pound  upon  lead  ores,  claiming  that  certain  mines  located  in  California 
can  not  be  opened  up  and  operated  unless  this  is  done,  but  he  does  not 
quite  explain  how  by  doubling  the  tariff  which  now  exists  upon  lead 
ore  this  happy  result  can  be  brought  about.  He  states  that  the  ore 
produced  by  these  mines  runs  "from  30  per  cent  to  60  per  cent  lead, 
~   *u  25  to  30  ounces  in  silver,  and  from  $1  to  $20  in  gold  per  tonj" 
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that  "  a  very  fair  average  would  be  30  per  cent  lead,  30  ounces  silver, 
and  $8  gold."  He  farther  said:  u There  have  been  taken  out  and  are 
now  lying  on  the  dump  to-day  more  than  100,000  tons  that  could  be 
immediately  delivered."  According  to  his  statement,  the  following  is 
about  the  value  of  this  ore,  San  Francisco  prices: 

30  per  cent  lead  =  600  pounds,  at  3  cents  per  pound $18.00 

30  ounces  silver,  at  65  cents  per  ounce 19.50 

Gold  value 8.00 

Total 45.50 

Less  cost  of  smelting  on  ground  and  freight  on  bullion  to  San  Francisco,  about .     15. 00 

Net  value  of  ore 30. 50 

This  seems  to  show  that  the  ore  upon  the  dump  pile  in  these  mines  is 
worth  something  over  $3,000,000,  and  yet  the  gentleman  is  certain  that 
this  property  can  not  be  profitably  worked  until  the  duty  upon  lead 
ores  is  doubled. 

Mr.  Oantwell,  in  his  verbal  statement  before  your  committee,  pro- 
tested against  smelting  ores  in  bond.  The  provisions  by  which  citizens 
of  the  United  States  are  given  the  privilege  of  manufacturing  foreign 
raw  material  in  this  country  are  too  obviously  beneficial  to  all  classes 
of  our  citizens  to  need  discussion  before  your  honorable  committee. 
Employment  is  given  to  American  workmen,  business  is  done  by  Amer- 
ican manufacturers,  and  yet  our  home  market  is  perfectly  protected. 
We  will  make  no  extended  comment  upon  this  suggestion  of  Mr.  Cant- 
well,  since  the  benefits  of  this  provision  are  too  thoroughly  well  under- 
stood by  your  honorable  committee  to  make  this  necessary.  Mr.  Cant- 
well  further  suggest  that  "  upon  all  ores  containing  8  per  cent  lead  a 
duty  of  three-fourths  of  a  cent  per  pound  shall  be  laid  on  the  full  mass 
imported." 

According  to  this  suggestion,  a  ton  of  ore  containing  iron,  nickel, 
copper,  silver,  gold,  or  whatever  metal  may  be  concealed  within  its 
bulk,  would  be  dutiable  to  the  extent  of  three-quarters  of  a  cent  per 
pound,  if  in  addition  to  the  other  metals  8  per  cent  of  lead  should 
happen  to  be  found  in  it.  Articles  which  are  now,  and  have  been  since 
the  beginning  of  our  Eepublic,  upon  the  free  list  would  become  duti- 
able, and  in  many  instances  the  extracted  metal  would  bear  a  less  duty 
than  the  metal  in  ore,  if  this  idea  were  carried  out.  Further  on  in  this 
connection  Mr.  Cantwell  said:  "An  8  per  cent  ore  is  a  higher  grade  of 
ore  than  we  are  compelled  to  mine  in  Missouri  to-day."  Yet  it  never 
seemed  to  occur  to  Mr.  Cantwell  that  the  railroad  freight  upon  au  ore 
of  that  kind,  carrying  92  per  cent  of  waste  material,  would  be  so  great 
that  it  could  not  be  imported  into  this  country  if  there  was  no  duty 
upon  it  at  all.  In  fact,  to  carry  it  a  hundred  miles  would  be  worth 
much  more  than  the  lead  contained  in  it. 

While  the  lead  industry  of  Missouri,  Kansas,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  and 
whatever  other  nonargentiferous-lead  producing  States  there  are,  is 
certainly  of  importance  to  this  country  and  deserves  to  be  cared  for 
and  protected  by  an  American  Congress,  it  is  also  true  that  the  lead- 
silver  smelting  business  of  the  United  States  is  likewise  an  industry 
that  has  as  great,  if  not  greater,  claims  upon  the  public  and  its  repre- 
sentatives, since  legislatian  is  supposed  to  be  an  effort  to  obtain  the 
greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number.  In  order  to  call  Mr.  CantwelPs 
attention  to  the  comparative  sizes  of  these  two  industries,  we  will  sub- 
mit below  some  statistics  which,  while  we  do  not  vouch  for  their  cor- 
rectness, being  Government  publications,  are  at  least  more  or  less 
reliable. 
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In  the  report  of  the  mineral  industries  of  the  United  States  at  tbe 
Eleventh  Census,  1890,  on  page  167,  the  following  will  be  fouiid: 

STATISTICS  OF   MISSOURI  LEAD  MINES. 

Total  number  of  employees — foreman,  mechanics,  laborers,  and  boys — 
1,118;  average  daily  wages,  $1.25.  In  the  Washington  County  mines 
$1  per  day  is  the  general  rate,  and  as  low  as  70  cents  per  day  is  paid 
for  what  is  not  skilled  labor. 

On  page  173  of  this  same  volume  a  table  giving  the  lead  product  of 
the  United  States  and  showing  the  percentage  of  lead  produced  in 
Missouri,  Kansas,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  and  all  other  nonargentiferous 
lead  producing  States  is  given,  and  from  1883  to  1890,  and  presumably 
since  that  time  to  date,  it  is  shown  that  nonargentiferous  lead  amounted 
to  something  less  than  16  per  cent  of  the  lead  made  in  the  United  States 
and  that  the  smelting  works  produced  the  other  84  per  cent  in  argen- 
tiferous lead. 

On  page  172  of  this  same  volume,  under  the  head  of  "Smelting  and 
refining  works,"  the  following  statistics  are  given: 

Number  of  men  employed : 

Foremen 173 

Mechanics 954 

Laborers , 6,695 

Average  daily  wages: 

Foreman $3.98 

Mechanics "   2.93 

Laborers 2.15 

Total  yearly  expenditures  of  smelters $11,457,367.25 

Wages 4,228,634.14 

Salaries 510,715.97 

From  these  statistics  it  may  be  seen  that  the  relative  importance  of 
these  two  industries  is  in  favor  of  the  smelter;  but,  in  giving  these 
figures,  we  simply  wanted  to  show  that  our  industry  was  of  enough 
importance  to  entitle  us  to  a  patient  and  careful  hearing  by  your  honor- 
able committee. 

International  Metal  Co. 


STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BY  THE  NATIONAL  LEAS  COMPANY  OF 

NEW  YORK. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  January  13, 1897. 
Committee  oh  Ways  and  Means: 

The  National  Lead  Company,  with  a  paid-np  capital  of  $30,000,000, 
is  the  owner  of  developed  and  undeveloped  lead  ore  bearing  proper- 
ties, of  smelters  for  the  reduction  of  lead  ores  and  ores  containing 
precious  metals,  of  a  refinery  for  the  parting  of  precious  from  base 
metals,  and  of  a  number  of  plants  for  the  manufacture  of  lead  pipe, 
sheet  lead,  litharge,  red  lead,  white  lead,  lead  acetates,  solder,  and 
other  articles  from  pig  lead.  It  is  therefore  interested  in  the  duty  on 
each  of  these  items,  but  more  particularly  in  their  proper  relation  to 
each  other.  In  a  general  way  it  may  be  said  that  the  world's  produc- 
tion and  consumption  of  lead  is  about  700,000  tons  annually,  of  which 
the  United  States  is  the  largest  single  consumer,  and  in  point  of  pro- 
duction stands  second  with  about  25  per  cent  of  the  total. 

With  but  few  exceptions  the  price  of  pig  lead  in  the  United  States 
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has  for  the  past  six  years  been  below  the  London  price  plus  the  dnty. 
Since  the  Wilson  bill  became  law  and  the  duty  was  reduced  from  2 
cents  to  1  cent  per  pound,  the  price  in  this  country  has  been  quite 
uniformly  lower  than  the  London  market  plus  duty,  averaging  for  over  a 
year  past,  and  being  now,  about  one-half  cent  per  pound  less  than  the 
foreign  price  plus  the  duty.  Considering  this  and  the  fact  that  for  five 
years  the  price  in  Loudon  has  not  been  over  2£  cents  per  pound,  at 
which  price  the  present  duty  of  1  cent  is  equivalent  to  a  protection  of 
40  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  a  staple  material  of  large  consumption,  we 
submit  that  much  if  any  additional  duty  is  of  debatable  advantage,  the 
present  duty  having  failed  to  afford  the  protection  sought,  but  proving 
a  source  of  considerable  revenue.  Should  the  duty  on  pig  lead  remain 
at  1  cent  per  pound,  we  respectfully  submit  the  following  as  a  symmet- 
rical schedule  and  adjusted  to  such  duty: 

Schedule  C. — Paragraph  167,  lead  pipe,  If  cents  per  pound ;  paragraph  167,  sheet 
lead,  If  cents  per  pound;  paragraph  167,  lead  iu  shot,  glaziers  lead,  and  lead  wire, 
li  cents  per  pound;  paragraph  171,  type  metal  (ou  lead  contained  therein),  1  cent 
per  pound;  paragraph  171,  new  types,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Schedule  A. — Paragraph  49,  litharge,  If  cents  per  pound ;  paragraph  52,  white  lead 
and  white  paint  and  pigment  containing  leaa,  dry  or  in  pulp  or  ground  or  mixed 
with  oil,  If  cents  per  pound;  paragraph  51,  red  lead  and  nitrate  of  lead,  2  cents  per 
pound;  paragraph  51,  orange  mineral,  2±  cents  per  pound;  paragraph  49,  acetate  of 
lead  (white  crystals),  3£  cents  per  pound;  paragraph  49,  acetate  of  lead  (yellow, 
brown,  and  gray),  2±  cents  per  pound. 

The  duties  above  suggested  are  duly  related  to  the  cost  of  production 
in  each  instance.  If  any  change  is  made  in  the  duty  on  pig  lead,  like 
changes  should  be  made  in  the  above. 

It  will  be  noted  that  with  the  single  exception  of  acetates  of  lead 
and  red  lead,  the  duties  suggested  never  exceed  and  are,  relatively  to 
pig  lead,  lower  than  under  the  tariff  act  of  1890,  though  higher  than  in 
the  act  of  1894,  under  which  last  act  the  importations,  though  small, 
averaged  an  increase  of  70  per  cent. 

This  increase  would  have  been  much  greater  but  for  the  prompt 
reduction  of  prices  on  our  enormous  output  to  the  level  of  foreign 
competition,  making  them  lower  than  ever  before  known. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  tariff  act  of  1894  the  returns  on  the  actual 
capital  invested  in  this  business  have  been  less  than  4  per  cent. 

National  Lead  Company. 
By  E.  A.  Cole,  President. 

STATEMEHT    OF    HON.    T.    B.    CAT&Off,    DELEGATE    FROM    JTEW 

MEXICO. 

Washington,  D.  0.,  January  11, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

In  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent 
as  Delegate,  there  are  a  large  number  of  mines  which  produce  lead  ores 
suitable  for  smelting  purposes  and  which  are  used  very  generally  for 
such  purposes.  The  price  of  miners'  wages  per  day  in  that  Territory 
was,  until  the  passage  of  the  Wilson-Gorman  bill,  $2.50  on  the  average. 
After  the  passage  of  the  Wilson  Gorman  bill,  wages  dropped  to  about 
$2  or  $1.50  per  day. 

Under  the  McKinley  bill,  which  placed  a  duty  of  1£  cents  on  lead 
ores  and  2  cents  on  lead,  every  lead  mine  of  any  consequence  was  able 
to  carry  on  business  and  produce  lead.  The  fact  was  that  they  were 
unable  to  supply  all  of  the  lead  needed  for  fluxing  in  the  smelters  then 
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in  New  Mexico  at  the  price  which  was  current  in  the  States,  which  was 
about  4  cents,  less  freight  rates.  But  under  the  Wilson-Gorman  bill,  by 
the  taking  off  of  about  one-half  of  the  duties,  lead  dropped  practically 
more  than  the  amount  of  the  duties.  The  current  rate  since  the  pas- 
sage of  that  bill  has  been  from  $2.30  to  92.50  a  hundred  pounds — a  loss 
of  nearly  a  cent  more  than  the  reduction  in  the  duties.  This  was  caused, 
of  course,  by  the  reduction  on  the  lead  ores,  which,  owing  to  various 
causes,  made  a  greater  reduction  than  was  made  upon  the  lead  itself. 

As  a  result  of  this  reduction,  no  producer  of  lead  could  afford  to 
work  his  mines,  as  it  cost  at  the  very  lowest,  including  freight  rates, 
$ 3.60  a  hundred  to  produce  the  lead  and  put  it  on  the  market.  Every 
miner  lost  money;  he  therefore  closed  up  his  mines  and  discharged  his 
men.  There  were  about  2,000  men  (miners)  who  were  receiving  $2.50 
on  an  average  per  day  thrown  out  of  employment,  and  the  market  for 
the  products  of  the  garden  and  farm  were  in  many  places  destroyed. 

These  mines  can  be  opened  and  these  smelters  can  be  started  up  if  the 
duty  can  be  again  placed  upon  lead  at  the  same  rate  that  it  was  under 
the  McKinley  bill.  Not  only  will  the  mines  which  were  formerly 
worked,  and  the  smelters  which  were  formerly  operated,  be  started  up, 
but  other  mines  will  be  opeued  and  other  smelters  will  be  built,  con- 
tributing greatly  to  the  prosperity  of  that  Territory.  The  loss  to  New 
Mexico  by  the  Wilson-Gorman  bill  was  not  less  than  $5,000  per  day  ou 
account  of  the  matter  of  lead  alone. 

I  hope  that  the  committee  will  see  its  way  to  place  the  same  duty 
upon  lead  which  was  placed  upon  it  by  the  McKinley  bill.  It  may  be 
that  some  other  localities  in  the  United  States  can  produce  lead  cheaper 
than  it  can  be  produced  in  New  Mexico,  but  I  am  confident  that  lead  in 
New  Mexico  can  not  be  worked  at  a  profit  at  a  lower  rate  than  it 
commanded  during  the  continuance  of  the  McKinley  bill.  It  is  certain 
that  it  can  not  be  worked  at  a  profit,  nor  can  any  of  the  smelters  in 
New  Mexico  be  operated  at  a  profit  under  the  operation  of  the  Wilson 
Gorman  bill. 

These  smelters  were  smelters  of  silver  ores,  and  the  shutting  down 
of  the  lead  mines  closed  the  smelters,  and  also  contributed  to  close  up 
every  silver  mine  in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  which  threw  out  of 
employment  many  more  than  2,000  employees.  It  also  contributed  to 
close  up  several  mines  which  produced  gold,  in  which  mines  silver  was 
produced  along  with  the  gold,  and  in  some  of  which  there  was  lead; 
especially  those  mines  which  did  not  produce  in  value  a  greater  amount 
in  gold  than  they  did  iu  silver  were  nearly  all  closed. 

T.  B.  Catron, 
Delegate  from  New  Mexico. 


STATEMENT  OF  W.  W.  ALLEN,  OF  PUEBLO,  COLO.,  RECOMMENDING 
NEW  CLASSIFICATION. 

Pueblo,  Colo.,  December  31}  1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

On  the  part  of  the  Pueblo  Smelting  and  Refining  Company,  I  desire 
to  submit  the  following  remarks  upon  the  question  of  duties  upon  lead 
in  ores  and  refined  lead  coming  into  the  United  States. 

A  certain  amount  of  lead  ore  is  an  absolute  necessity  to  the  lead-silver 
smelter  to  enable  the  treatment  of  nonlead-bearing  ores  at  a  cost  which 
they  can  afford  to  pay.    The  lead  mines  of  the  United  States  can  not  at 
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present  supply  lead- bearing  ores  sufficient  to  smelt  the  nonlead-bearing 
ores  of  the  United  States.  There  have  lately  been  developed  some  con- 
siderable deposits  of  lead  ore  in  British  Columbia  and  some  new  deposits 
in  Mexico.  The  mines  of  British  Columbia  are  largely  owned  by  citizens 
of  the  United  States  and  pay  a  schedule  of  wages  practically  equal  to 
that  paid  in  the  United  States,  consequently  the  mine  worker  of  the 
United  States  requires  no  protection  as  against  his  brother  worker  of 
British  Columbia. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mexican  lead  ores  are  produced  by  workers  receiv- 
ing a  much  lower  schedule  of  wages,  and  the  United  States  mine  worker 
should  be  protected  as  against  this  cheap  labor. 

The  high  duties  charged  under  the  so-called  McKinley  law  of  1890 
resulted  in  the  establishment  of  large  smelting  plants  in  Mexico,  under 
ownership  of  citizens  of  the  United  States.  Up  to  the  time  these 
plants  were  built,  Mexico  was  furnishing  the  principal  supply  of  foreign 
lead  ores  to  the  United  States  smelters.  The  result  was  a  shutting  off 
of  that  source  of  supply,  and  for  the  last  few  years  very  little,  if  any, 
lead  ore  from  the  great  lead  deposits  of  Mexico  has  been  imported  into 
the  United  States,  except  such  as  originated  in  outlying  districts  and 
upon  which  the  transportation  charges  to  Mexican  smelters  would 
have  been  .more  costly  than  to  United  States  smelters. 

The  market  price  of  pig  lead,  since  the  taking  effect  of  the  act  of 
1890,  has  been  steadily  decreasing,  partly,  it  is  believed,  because  of 
advantages  possible  to  be  taken  under  that  and  the  act  of  1894,  and 
partly  because  of  large  bodies  of  lead  ore  discovered  in  foreign  countries 
at  about  the  same  time,  the  lead  contents  of  which  could  be  marketed 
much  cheaper  than  American  lead.  The  market  price  of  American 
lead  has  been  depressed  as  the  result  of  the  action  of  large  consumers 
in  the  United  States  in  taking  advantage  of  the  low  rate  of  duty  on 
foreign  refined  lead  to  import  large  quantities,  warehouse  the  same  for 
its  effect  on  the  home  market,  and  later  either  withdraw  the  same  for 
consumption  or  reexport  it  as  might  be  most  advantageous.  Under 
the  present  tariff  law  the  market  ior  the  American  product  is  practi- 
cally at  the  mercy  of  consumers,  but  it  is  believed  that  a  plan  may  be 
devised  which,  while  working  no  hardship  upon  the  lead  consumers 
themselves,  will  result  in  a  reasonable  market  price  to  the  American 
lead  miner. 

It  is  thought  that  a  tariff  arranged  as  follows  will  bring  about  the 
desired  result,  will  protect  the  American  mine  worker  and  mine  owner, 
while  the  consumer  is  already  fully  protected  by  the  condition  of  the 
market  and  the  cost  of  foreign  lead : 

Three-fourths  of  a  cent  per  pound  on  all  actual  metallic  lead  contents  of  ores, 
-whether  more  or  less  valuable  for  silver  or  lead. 

One  and  one-half  cents  per  pound  on  refined  lead,  whether  in  the  refined  form  or 
in  the  form  of  base  bullion  coming  into  the  country  to  be  refined. 

Under  a  tariff  as  above  the  United  States  lead-silver  smelter  may 
import  foreign  lead  ores,  and  if  the  home  market  has  been  depressed  by 
manipulation  it  will  be  more  profitable  for  him  to  smelt  the  ore  in  bond 
and  export  the  refined  lead  under  the  rules  now  in  force;  whereas,  if 
the  home  market  is  in  a  normal  state,  the  lead  may  be  either  sold  in  this 
country  or  exported,  as  the  temporary  conditions  of  the  home  and  for- 
eign markets  may  at  the  time  dictate. 

It  is  believed  that  such  a  tariff  will  result  in  an  increased  price  for 
home  lead  in  a  general  market  more  evenly  balanced  than  has  been 
realized  for  years,  and  tend  to  increase  the  revenue  by  increased  impor- 
tations of  raw  material,  which  is  not  now  in  adequate  supply  in  the 
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United  States;  further,  that  it  will  tend  to  raise  the  seaboard  price  of 
home  refined  lead  to  the  level  of  the  price  at  which  foreign  lead  can  be 
laid  down  duty  paid. 

The  clause  in  the  act  of  1894,  which  fixes  a  duty  of  three-fourths  of  a 
cent  per  pound  of  the  entire  ore,  in  cases  where  the  ore  is  more  valuable 
for  lead  than  silver,  should  be  eliminated  and  the  duty  fixed  at  the  same 
rate  for  actual  lead  content  as  is  charged  when  the  ore  is  more  valuable 
for  silver  than  lead. 

It  is  prohibitive  and  unjust  to  collect  a  duty  of  $15  per  ton  on  ore 
worth  less  per  ton  than  an  ore  upon  which  a  duty  of  say  $9  is  col- 
lected, when  such  difference  in  value  is  due  to  difference  in  silver  con- 
tents alone.  It  is  believed  that  this  anomalous  charge  crept  into  both 
laws  through  error,  and  it  is  clear  that  it  should  be  removed  as  serving 
no  good  end,  while  at  the  same  time  in  effect  discriminating  against  the 
less  profitable  mine. 

It  may  be  well  to  illustrate  this:  Thus,  under  the  present  law,  an  ore 
carrying  80  ounces  of  silver  per  ton  and  60  per  cent  lead  would  pay  a 
duty  of  $9  per  ton,  while  an  ore  carrying  30  ounces  of  silver  and  60  per 
cent  lead  would  pay  $15  per  ton.  It  is  clear  that,  since  it  is  the  lead 
which  pays  duty,  both  ores  should  pay.  the  same  rate  per  ton. 

W.  W.  Allen, 

Oeneral  Manager. 

STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BY  THE   CONSOLIDATED  KAH8AS  CITY 
REFINING  AND  SMELTING  COMPANY. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

It  being  understood  that  there  is  in  preparation  a' bill  revising  the 
provisions  of  the  tariff  law  of  August,  1894,  and  that  you  would  receive 
and  consider  in  the  preparation  of  said  bill  expressions  of  the  views 
of  citizens  conducting  business  enterprises  in  this  country  whose  inter- 
ests were  affected  by  its  provisions,  your  petitioner,  The  Consolidated 
Kansas  City  Smelting  and  Refining  Company,  begs  leave  to  call  your 
attention  to  certain  provisions  of  the  tariff  law  which  are  in  our  opiu- 
ioii  unjust  and  illogical  and  should  be  changed. 

Your  petitioner  is  engaged  in  the  business  of  smelting  ores  contain- 
ing gold,  silver,  copper,  and  lead,  and  of  separating  and  refining  said 
metals. 

It  has  large  works  located  at  Argentine,  Kans.,  Leadville,  Colo.,  and 
El  Paso,  Tex.,  all  of  which  points  are  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
United  States,  where  the  operations  of  smelting  and  refining  are  car- 
ried on,  and  in  which  are  annually  smelted  and  refined  between  300,000 
and  400,000  tons  of  ore  whose  metal  contents,  marketed  by  this  com- 
pany, are  of  a  net  value  of  between  $15,000,000  and  $20,000,000. 

It  can  be  easily  understood  that  in  the  mining,  transporting,  smelting, 
and  refining  of  this  large  amount  of  ore  almost  an  army  of  American 
workmeu  are  directly  and  indirectly  employed,  and  upon  the  continuance 
and  success  of  its  operations  they  are  dependent  for  employment  and 
support. 

Your  petitioner  can  therefore  fairly  claim  to  be  an  American  industry 
of  importance,  built  up  to  its  present  magnitude  by  the  care,  energy, 
and  capital  of  American  citizens  and  upon  whose  success  depends  a  great 
variety  of  American  interests.  For  that  reason  it  feelsjustified  incoming 
before  a  committee  of  an  American  Congress  and  asking  protection 
against  unjust  and  discriminating  laws  which  hamper  and  retard  instead 
of  foster  its  growth. 
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Sections  165  and  166  of  Schedule  G  of  the  tariff  laws  of  1894  contain 
tlic  following  provisions: 

1G5.  Lead  ore  and  load  dross,  three- fourths  of  one  cent  per  pound :  Provided,  That 
silver  ore  and  all  other  ores  containing  lead  shall  pay  a  duty  of  three-fourths  of  one 
cent  per  pound  on  the  lead  contained  therein,  according  to  sample  and  assay  at  the 
port  of  entry.  The  method  of  sampling  and  assaying  to  be  that  usually  adopted  for 
commercial  purposes  by  public  sampling  works  in  the  United  States. 

166.  Lead  in  pigs  and  bars,  molten  and  old  refuse  lead  run  into  blocks  and  bars, 
and  old  scrap  lead  fit  only  to  be  renianufactnred,  one  cent  per  pound :  Provided,  That 
in  case  any  foreign  country  shall  impose  an  export  duty  upon  lead  ore  or  lead  dross 
or  silver  ores  containing  lead  exported  to  the  United  States  from  such  country,  then 
the  duty  upon  such  ores  and  lead  in  pigs  and  bars,  molten  and  old  refuse  lead  run 
into  blocks  and  bars,  and  old  scrap  lead  fit  only  to  be  reman ufactu red,  herein  provided 
for,  when  imported  from  such  country,  shall  remain  the  same  as  fixed  by  the  law  in 
force  prior  to  the  passage  of  this  act. 

Your  petitioner  claims  that  these  provisions  are  unscientific  and  illog- 
ical ;  tbat  they  discriminate  against  and  greatly  injure  the  business  that 
is  carried  on  in  the  United  States,  and  that  they  confer  no  correspond- 
ing benefit  upon  any  other  American  industry  or  upon  American  labor, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  serve  to  protect,  benefit,  and  foster  certain  foreign 
manufacturers  and  bring  them  into  direct  and  advantageous  competi- 
tion with  American  manufacturers  of  a  similar  kind.  That  as  a  tariff 
measure  these  provisions  are  a  mistake,  regarded  from  either  a  protec- 
tive or  revenue-producing  standpoint. 

Briefly  stated,  the  following  are  the  reasons  for  these  conclusions  of 
your  petitioner : 

Pig  lead  has  been  dutiable  since  1846.  The  tariff  law  of  that  year 
imposed  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which  continued  until  1857, 
when  it  was  made  15  per  cent,  and  that  continued  until  the  law  of  1861, 
which  changed  the  rate  to  a  specific  duty  of  1  cent  per  pound,  and  sub- 
sequent acts  of  the  same  year  increased  it  to  1£  cents  per  pound.  It 
continued  at  this  rate  until  the  act  of  June,  1864,  when  it  was  increased 
to  2  cents  per  pound,  and  so  remained  until  the  law  of  1894,  known  as 
the  Wilson  bill. 

In  1862  a  duty  of  1  cent  per  pound  was  placed  upon  lead  ore,  which 
was  the  first  time  any  duty  had  been  imposed  upon  that  material.  This 
was  increased  in  1864  to  1£  cents  per  pound,  and  so  remained  until  the 
tariff"  law  of  1890.  This  law  did  not  change  that  rate,  but  added  a  pro- 
vision imposing  a  duty  of  1  £  cents  per  pound  upon  the  lead  contents 
of  silver  ore. 

Prior  to  the  provisions  of  the  tariff"  act  of  1890,  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment had  held  that  ores  containing  silver  should  be  classified  as  silver 
ores  when  the  value  of  their  silver  contents  exceeded  the  value  of  their 
lead  contents. 

Silver  and  gold  ores  are  now  and  always  have  been  admitted  free, 
and  an  ore  classified  as  a  silver  ore  would  be  admitted  free  of  duty 
whatever  other  metal  it  might  contain. 

In  the  smelting  of  ores  containing  precious  metals  lead  plays  a  very 
important  part,  and  is,  in  fact,  in  the  operation  of  a  great  majority 
of  smelting  works  the  basis  upon  which  all  such  smelting  rests. 

Silver  ores  containing  lead  are  known  as  fluxing  ores,  and  the  lead 
they  contain  is  not  only  a  means  of  assisting  in  the  extraction  of  their 
own  silver  contents,  but  also  serves  to  extract  the  silver  in  other  ores 
which  contain  no  lead,  and  which  are  smelted  in  connection  with  them. 
By  this  it  will  bo  seen  that  this  class  of  ore  is  of  great  value  in  smelt- 
ing; and  if  lead  silver  or  flux  ore  were  as  plentiful  as  silver  ores  con- 
taining no  lead  or  dry  ores,  all  would  be  well.  But  in  the  United  States 
the  proportion  of  flux  ores  is  less  than  25  per  cent  of  the  entire  silver 
ores  produced  there.  As  a  consequence,  the  owners  of  mines  producing 
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silver-lead  ores  pay  little  or  no  smelting  charge  for  baying  their  ores 
reduced,  and  the  smelting  charge  which  properly  belongs  to  these 
ores  must  fall  upon  the  dry  ores  which  are  smelted  by  their  aid,  or 
otherwise  the  smelting  of  such  ores  must  be  done  at  a  loss. 

When  the  tariff  law  of  1890  shut  out  Mexico  as  a  field  for  the  supply 
of  this  class  of  ores,  it  at  once  became  apparent  to  American  smelters 
that,  since  they  could  not  bring  Mexican  ores  into  this  country  to  be 
smelted,  their  proper  course  was  to  erect  smelting  works  in  Mexico 
where  there  was  an  abundance  of  both  classes  of  ore  and  smelt  them 
there.  Accordingly  smelting  works  were  at  once  built  in  Mexico,  and 
it  is  estimated  that  something  like  $10,000,000  of  American  money  was 
invested  there  in  this  industry.  The  first  consequence  of  this  move 
was  that  a  new  lead  product  of  between  40,000  and  60,000  tons  per 
year,  equal  to  about  one- third  of  the  American  product,  was  thrown  upon 
the  markets  of  the  world,  most  of  which  was  shipped  by  water  to  New 
York  and  its  vicinity,  there  to  be  refined  in  bond,  and  either  marketed 
in  New  York  or  Europe,  as  the  prevailing  prices  would  permit.  And 
it  can  be  easily  understood  that  with  Mexican  lead  in  such  large  quan- 
tities always  upon  the  principal  market  of  the  United  States,  namely, 
New  York,  our  pig-lead  market  has  been  so  seriously  depressed  that 
lower  prices  have  ruled  than  ever  before,  to  the  serious  loss  of  the 
American  producers  of  lead  ore  and  pig  lead. 

The  result  of  this  condition  was  that  the  price  of  pig  lead  fell  as  low 
as  $2.60  per  hundred  pounds  in  1896.  The  railroads  complained  of  the 
loss  of  traffic;  dividends  on  most  smelting  stocks  ceased  to  be  declared, 
and  a  large  number  of  works  were  closed  down.  The  Mexican  smelt- 
ers, however,  continued  to  grow  because  in  addition  to  cheaper  labor 
and  cheap  transportation  by  water  from  gulf  ports  to  New  York,  and 
our  tariff  law  in  their  favor,  they  could  market  their  product  in  the 
United  States  cheaper  than  the  same  ores  could  be  imported  into  the 
United  States  and  smelted  there  and  the  product  delivered  in  New 
York.  Thus,  the  product  of  Mexican  labor  was  brought  into  direct 
and  destructive  competition  with  that  of  the  United  States. 

In  1894  the  tariff  laws  were  again  revised,  and  effort  was  made  to 
correct  these  very  apparent  mistakes  by  giving  to  the  American  smelter 
at  least  an  equal  opportunity  with  his  Mexican  competitor.  Bnt  when 
the  tariff  bill  of  that  year  finally  became  a  law,  it  contained  the  pro- 
visions first  above  quoted. 

Upon  a  careful  estimate  being  made  of  the  real  effect  of  these  pro- 
visions it  was  found  that  the  following  amazing  result  was  produced : 
The  specific  duties  above  stated  show,  when  figured  into  ad  valorem  equiv- 
alents, that  lead  ore  carries  a  duty  of  about  100  per  cent,  that  the  lead 
contents  of  silver  ore  carries  a  duty  of  over  60  per  cent,  while  the  fin- 
ished product  of  pig  lead  is  taxed  about  30  per  cent.  In  other  words, 
pig  lead,  the  product  of  Mexican  smelters,  bears  the  lowest  duty  of  all. 
And  this  law  was  not  passed  by  a  Mexicau  Legislature,  but  by  an 
American  Congress,  who  were  supposed  to  have  American  interests  at 
heart. 

An  American  tariff  law  is  enacted  with  a  double  purpose — the  pro- 
duction of  Governmental  revenue  and  the  protection  of  American  inter- 
ests. It  can  be  shown  that  these  provisions  serve  neither  purpose,  and 
for  that  reason  they  should  be  altered. 

Ores  of  gold  and  silver  have  never  been  protected  by  an  American 
tariff.  Between  75  and  80  per  cent  of  the  ores  produced  in  this  country 
containing  precious  metals  have  no  lead  contents.    The  miners  of  these 
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ores  are  not  protected  and  have  never  sought  protection.  Their  wages 
are  satisfactory  and  foreign  competition  does  not  seem  to  affect  them. 
The  miners  of  silver  lead  ores  are  injnred  because  the  present  tariff  law 
lowers  the  price  of  lead. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  injury  has  been  done  to  the  dry  ore  miner  by 
reason  of  the  increased  smelting  charges  he  has  been  obliged  to  bear 
upon  his  ores,  due  to  the  high  prices  paid  for  lead  flux  ore.  The  rail- 
road has  been  injured  by  the  loss  of  freight  and  the  American  smelter 
by  the  scarcity  of  fluxing  ore,  an  implement  much  needed  in  his  busi- 
ness. 

Fo  citizens  of  the  United  States  are  really  benefitted  by  this  law. 
As  a  revenue  measure  it  is  also  a  failure;  for  while  a  considerable 
amount  of  duties  have  been  paid  into  the  Treasury  upon  the  importa- 
tion of  silver  lead  ores,  the  business  of  importing  such  ores  has  ceased 
almost  entirely,  there  being  now  really  but  one  importer,  your  petioner. 
who  imported  90  per  cent  of  all  the  lead  flux  ores  that  entered  the  United 
States  from  Mexico. 

For  these  reasons  your  petitioner  urges  upon  your  honorable  com- 
mittee that  in  justice  to  American  interests  the  duty  upon  the  raw 
material,  i.  e.,  the  lead  in  ore,  should  be  either  reduced  to  at  least  the 
ad  valorem  rate  that  obtains  on  pig  lead— the  manufactured  product 
of  Mexican  smelting  works — or  the  duty  upon  pig  lead  increased  to 
at  least  the  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  lead  in  ore. 

Consolidated  Kansas  City 
Smelting  and  Eefining  Company. 


8TATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BT  WABHEB  P.  SUTTON,  OF  WASHING- 
TON, D.  C. 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  21, 1897. 

Present  schedule. — Lead  ores,  three-fourths  cent  per  pound  on 
total  contents,  or  $15  per  ton;  value  in  Mexico — ores  carrying  15  to  75 
per  cent  lead  is,  at  1  cent  a  pound,  $3  to  $15  per  ton.  Computed  as  ad 
valorem,  this  is  from  300  to  100  per  cent  duty.    This  duty  is  prohibitive. 

Silver  lead  ores,  three-fourths  cent  per  pound  on  lead  contents  or  on 
ore  running  25  per  cent  of  lead,  500  pounds  per  ton;  value  of  lead,l 
cent  per  pound  or  $5  per  ton,  duty  would  be  $3.75,  or  an  ad  valorem  of 
75  per  cent.    This  duty  is  all  right. 

Pig  lead,  etc.,  1  cent  per  pound,  or  $20  per  ton ;  value,  $51  per  ton,  or 
an  ad  valorem  of  39  per  cent.    This  duty  can  be  increased. 

McKinley  schedule. — Lead  ores,  1£  cents  per  pound  on  total 
contents,  or  $30  per  ton ;  value  in  Mexico— ores  carying  15  to  75  per 
cent  of  lead  is,  at  1£  cents  a  pound,  $3  to  $15  per  ton,  and  this  counted 
as  ad  valorem  is  from  600  to  200  per  cent  duty.  Of  course  it  is  pro- 
hibitive. 

Silver  lead  ores,  1£  cents  on  lead  contents— on  a  25  per  cent  lead,  500 
pounds  per  ton,  duty  would  be  $7.50  per  ton.  The  value  of  this  is  $5 
and  the  ad  valorem  duty  would  be  150  per  cent. 

Pig  lead,  etc.,  2  cents  per  pound  or  $40  per  ton.  On  a  valuation  of 
$51  per  ton  duty  is  78  per  cent. 

Note. — The  lead  ore  is  too  heavily  hardened,  silver  lead  ores  also,  while  pig  lead 
has  a  rate  which  we  do  not  criticise.  The  trouble  was  that  the  crude  materials  were 
more  heavily  taxed;  proportion  ran  the  wrong  way. 
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Proposed  Schedule. — All  ores  carrying  over  6  per  cent  of  lead, 
three- fourths  cent  per  pound  on  lead  contents.    This  would  work  thus: 

Lead  ores  carrying  75  per  cent  lead,  1,500  pounds  to  ton,  duty  $11.25. 
This  on  valuation  of  $15  per  ton  equals  75  per  cent  duty.  On  other 
per  cents  ratio  would  be  the  same. 

Silver  ore  carrying  lead  would  be  the  same — 75  per  cent. 

All  ores  carrying  less  than  6  per  cent  of  lead,  lead  contents  free. 

Lead  dross  and  base  bullion.  If  cents  per  pound;  duty,  $35  per  ton; 
value  in  Mexico,  $45  per  ton;  rate,  80  per  cent. 

Pig  lead,  etc.,  2  cents  per  pound;  $40  a  ton;  value,  $51  per  ton;  duty- 
rate,  80  per  cent. 

Pig  lead,  etc.,  2£  cents  per  pound;  $50  per  ton;  duty  rate,  100  per 
cent. 

Note. — There  is  a  loss  of  from  6  to  10  per  cent  of  the  lead  contents  in  ores  by 
reason  of  Hmelting.  For  this  reason  all  under  6  per  cent  are  asked  as  free.  From 
this  fart  also  the  ratio  of  75  per  cent  on  all  ores  at  three-fourths  cent  per  pound  on 
lead  contents  would  actually  be  raised  from  75  per  cent  ad  valorem  to  83  per  cent. 

Warner  P.  Sutton, 
For  Consolidated  K.  C.  8.  d;  JR.  Co. 


STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BT  EAGLE  WHITE  LEAD  COMPANY,  OF 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

Cincinnati,  January  7, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  your  committee  to  the  present  tariff 
on  lead  ore,  pig  lead,  and  white  or  carbonate  of  lead,  now  three-fourths 
cent,  1  cent,  and  1£  cents,  respectively,  and  to  suggest  that  the  duties  be 
increased  to  1  cent  on  ore,  1£  cents  on  pig  lead,  and  2£  cents  on  white 
or  carbonate  of  lead.  Prior  to  the  Wilson  bill  the  duties  were  2  cents 
on  pig  lead  and  3  cents  on  white  lead,  but  the  rates  asked  for  above 
we  believe  to  be  sufficient  and  not  in  any  way  excessive.  One  great 
difficulty  with  which  we  have  to  contend  in  competing  with  foreign 
products  in  our  line — which  includes  also  red  led,  litharge,  and  orange 
mineral — is  our  greater  cost  of  labor.  Several  years  ago  the  writer 
visited  the  largest  white-lead  factory  in  London,  and  found  women 
working  in  the  "yard,"  "corroding  beds,"  and  "dry  kilns"  at  18  pence 
per  day,  where  we  employ  men,  paying  them  from  $11  to  $14  per  week 
of  sixty  Lours,  according  to  their  earning  capacity.  Our  mill  men  and 
mixers  earn  from  $14  to  $16  per  week,  where  the  English  laborer  was 
receiving  for  a  full  day's  work  of  ten  hours  but  3  shillings. 

We  employ  altogether  from  135  to  150  men  in  all  departments,  and 
these  great  differences  run  through  all  the  grades  of  labor  employed  by 
us.  It  is  hardly  necessary  for  us  to  state  that  no  white-lead  factory  in 
this  country  employs  women  in  any  of  the  departments  of  manufacture, 
while  the  care  exercised  by  the  American  manufacturer  over  the  health 
of  his  employees  is  such  and  the  expense  and  efficiency  of  the  health- 
protecting  devices  which  he  employs  are  so  far  in  advance  of  those  in 
English  factories  that  no  comparison  can  be  instituted.  Indeed,  the 
condition  of  the  women  iu  English  white-lead  factories  was  such  as  to 
provoke  a  long  and  searching  investigation  by  Parliament  some  three 
years  since,  but  with  what  practical  results  the  writer  does  not  know. 
The  business  is  an  unhealthy  one  for  the  workmen,  and  while  in  England 
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the  disabled  employee  goes  to  the  poorhouse  at  the  public  expense,  here 
the  employer  is  expected  to  care  for  the  sick  to  the  extent  of  at  least 
half  wages  until  he  recovers. 

This  is  not  only  a  humane  provision,  but  a  wise  one  as  well,  since  self- 
interest,  if  no  higher  motive,  will  prompt  the  manufacturer  to  provide 
every  necessary  protection,  to  be  on  the  watch  for  every  device  teuding 
to  make  the  business  less  hazardous,  but  in  every  event  the  cost  falls 
directly  upon  the  manufacturer.  In  comparing  wages  we  are  ready  to 
admit  that  we  get  better  and  more  willing  service,  more  intelligent  and 
more  hearty  cooperation  on  the  part  of  our  employees,  but  this  has  its 
limits,  and  we  still  remain  confronted  witli  the  very  much  lower  scale 
of  wages  of  our  foreign  competitor. 

Should  the  committee  decide  to  make  no  change  in  ore  and  pig  lead, 
we  would  then  ask,  at  least,  that  the  difference  between  pig  lead  and 
white  lead  be  made  1  cent  per  pound,  which  would  make  the  new 
schedule,  under  such  conditions,  f  cent,  1  cent,  and  2  cents,  respec- 
tively. We,  however,  believe  in  the  full  protection  of  the  miner  on  his 
ore,  and  of  the  smelter  on  his  lead,  and  we  do  not  think  that  these 
three  interests  should  be  separated  in  a  readjustment.  In  presenting 
our  claim  for  consideration  at  your  bands,  we  do  not  do  so  as  a  member 
of  any  combination,  consolidation,  or  trust,  being  entirely  independent 
in  every  respect,  but  in  the  general  interest  of  our  particular  line  of 
business,  which,  in  common  with  so  many  others,  has  suffered  from  the 
unnecessarily  low  rates  under  which  the  industries  of  this  country  are 
now  working. 

The  Eagle  White  Lead  Co., 
J.  Gordon  Taylor,  Secretary. 


MISSOURI'S  LEAD  ORES. 

Farmington,  Mo.,  January  1, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

As  an  interestested  party  in  the  lead-producing  section  of  the  State 
of  Missouri  I  would  suggest  a  duty  of  \\  cents  per  pound  on  pig  lead 
and  a  specific  duty  of  three-fourths  cent  on  lead  ore,  without  any  refer- 
ence to  its  proportionate  value  in  either  silver  or  lead.  The  increase  of 
one  half  cent  on  pig  lead  over  the  preseut  rate  of  1  cent  will  prevent 
the  importation  of  foreign  lead  for  the  purpose  of  depressing  the  price 
of  domestic  lead,  which  has  been  done  even  at  a  loss  to  importer,  such 
loss  being  made  good  by  depression  in  domestic  prices. 

The  Mexican  lead  ore  averages  about  60  per  cent  lead,  the  duty  of 
three-fourths  cent  on  which  is  equivalent  to  \\  cents  on  lead  contained  in 
said  ore.  In  view  of  the  necessities  and  rights  of  the  silver-lead  smelt- 
ers, Missouri  lead  producers  should  be  content  with  three-fourths  cent 
on  lead  ore,  provided  it  applies  to  all  ore,  no  matter  what  its  value  in 
either  silver  or  lead  may  be.  In  1894  the  United  States  consumed 
about  192,000  tons  of  pig  lead.  Of  this,  Colorado  produced  50,000  tons, 
Missouri,  40,000,  other  States,  32,000.  There  was  imported  from  Mexico, 
etc.,  70,000,  making  a  total  of  192,000  tons.  This,  St.  Francois  County 
Missouri,  is  the  chief  lead-producing  section  of  the  State,  furnishing 
about  three-fourths  of  State's  production. 

Geo.  J.  Cole. 
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XICKEL. 

(Paragraph  167*.) 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.   BINGER  HERMANN,  A  REPRESENTATIVE 

FROM  THE  STATE   OF  OREGON,  IN  BEHALF  OF  NICKEL  PRO 

DUCERS. 

Saturday,  January  9}  1897. 

Mr.  Hermann  said:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
I  have  been  requested  by  some  of  my  constituents  who  are  interested 
in  the  development  of  nickel  to  address  you  just  for  a  few  moments. 
In  1891  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  General  Grosvenor,  called  before  the 
House  of  .Representatives  a  joint  resolution  providing  $1,000,000  for 
the  purchase  of  nickel  ore  in  Canada.  At  the  time  he  made  the 
remark  that  so  far  as  he  had  inquired  he  could  not  learn  that  there  was 
any  nickel  ore  in  the  United  States,  or  at  least,  if  there  had  been,  that 
the  deposits  had  become  exhausted.  I  remarked  to  him  that  I  was 
personally  acquainted  with  a  very  large  deposit  upon  the  Pacific  Coast, 
especially  in  my  own  State  and  in  my  own  county,  and  I  assured  him 
that  that  nickel  ore  could  be  placed  upon  the  market  cheaper  than  it 
could  be  from  Canada  with  a  proper  protection. 

The  resolution  was  called  up  under  suspension  of  the  rules  and  passed, 
and  immediately  afterwards  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  entered  into  a 
contract  with  the  Canadian  nickel  mine  owners  for  the  purchase  of  such 
an  amount  of  nickel  as  was  required.  This  nickel  was  recommended 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  who  had  by  experimenting  with  it  dis- 
covered that  nickel  would  form  a  very  material  part  of  armor  plate, 
and  inasmuch  as  he  reported  that  no  nickel  existed  in  the  United  States 
and  it  did  exist  in  Canada  it  would  be  very  desirable  for  the  Government 
to  make  necessary  preparations  to  purchase  nickel  to  the  extent  of  a 
million  dollars  in  Canada.  Now,  sir,  since  then  inquiries  have  been 
conducted  and  it  has  been  discovered  that  nickel  ore  has  been  found 
fully  developed  in  various  portions  of  the  United  States.  For  instance, 
it  has  been  found  in  Nevada,  and  I  find  from  a  memorandum  which  I 
hold  in  my  hand  in  Churchhill  County  nickel  ore  deposits  have  been 
found  in  large  quantities  which  will  have  an  average  as  large  as  15  per 
cent  of  nickel. 

In  North  Carolina,  in  Jackson  County,  nickel  ore  has  been  tested  and 
analyzed,  and  it  has  been  discovered  to  be  very  similar  to  the  conditioa 
of  the  deposits  in  Oregon,  Washington,  and  in  the  New  Caledonia  mines 
of  Canada.  In  California,  in  Fremont  County,  it  has  been  found  of  a 
width  of  3  J  feet,  containing  from  12  to  34  per  cent  of  nickel.  Shipments 
were  made  of  that  ore  from  that  country  in  1882  to  a  very  largo  extent. 
The  value  of  this  ore,  as  mineralogists  testify,  is  described  by  Philip 
Argoll  in  an  address  before  the  Colorado  Scientific  Society  and  pub- 
lished in  the  proceedings  of  that  society.  Then  again  in  Arkansas,  in 
Saline  County,  described  in  Volume  I  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Arkansas 
Geological  Society  for  1888,  the  committee  will  find  a  very  interesting 
address  upon  the  rich  developments  there.  In  the  State  of  Washington 
nickel  ore  has  been  found  recently  to  a  very  large  extent.  Some  of  the 
ore  carries  as  high  a  per  cent  of  nickel  as  30  and  it  will  average  5  per 
cent.  Ores  have  been  discovered  in  North  Carolina  similar  to  those  of 
New  Caledonia. 
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In  my  own  State,  in  the  southern  portion,  in  the  counties  of  Donglas, 
Jackson,  and  Joseph,  very  extensive  developments  have  been  made.  In 
my  county  there  are  three  large  companies  now  operating  nickel  mines. 
The  first  is  the  International  Nickel  Mining  Company,  of  Chicago,  which 
owns  285  acres;  the  next  is  the  Oregon  Nickel  Mining  Company,  of 
California,  which  owns  815  acres,  and  the  other  is  the  Southern  Oregon 
Nickel  Mining  Company,  which  owns  430  acres.  The  last-named  com- 
pany has  3,000  tons  of  nickel  ore  now  piled  up  ready  to  go  to  the  smelter 
as  soon  as  sufficient  encouragement  is  given  it. 

Mr.  Daxzell.  Do  you  want  an  increase  of  duty  t 

Mr.  Hermann.  They  require  not  an  increase  of  duty,  but  a  duty  of 
at  least  10  cents  on  the  pound. 

The  Chairman.  The  present  rate  of  duty  is  G  cents f 

Mr.  Hermann.  At  present  there  is  no  duty  upon  nickel  ore.  In  1883 
under  the  customs  act,  there  was  a  duty  of  15  cents  per  pound.  That 
duty,  however,  was  omitted  from  the  act  of  1890.  I  am  referring  now 
to  nickel  ore  and  nickel  matte.  The  duty  was  omitted  from  the  act  of 
1890.  So  now  there  is  no  protection  whatever  on  the  nickel  ore,  and 
the  result  is  large  quantities  of  nickel  ore  are  coming  constantly  from 
Canada,  and  as  you  will  discover  from  the  statistics,  following  the  act 
of  1883,  very  large  quantities  of  nickel  ore  were  produced  in  the  United 
States,  and  comparatively  few  importations  from  abroad. 

Mr.  Turner.  What  year  was  that! 

Mr.  Hermann.  Following  1883. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  There  was  a  duty  once! 

Mr.  Hermann.  In  1883,  as  I  remarked,  and  that  continued  up  to 
1890,  but  it  was  taken  oft'  by  the  act  of  1890,  or  at  least  was  omitted 
by  that  act. 

Mr.  Payne.  In  1890  it  was  developed  before  the  committee  there 
was  only  one  mine  in  the  United  States  and  that  was  nearly  exhausted  f 

Mr.  Hermann.  I  will  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  our  development  was 
known  by  the  best-informed  men,  and  subsequent  developments  dis- 
closed the  facts  that  it  exists  in  the  States  I  have  mentioned  and  in 
very  large  quantities,  and  in  my  own  county  there  is  a  vast  mountain 
with  a  vein  at  least  20  feet  in  width  within  3  miles  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad.  1  have  photographic  views  of  the  mines  and  the 
general  topography  of  the  country  [exhibiting  same].  I  have  also 
another  view  of  the  works. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  data  of  the  importation  of  the  nickel 
oret 

Mr.  Hermann.  1  have  nothing  at  the  moment,  sir;  but  I  will  give  a 
statemeut  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  The  official  report  here  does  not  seem  to  separate 
the  items. 

Mr.  Hermann.  I  shall  submit  this  data  to  the  clerk  later  on. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  know  the  exact  importation  of  ore,  I  wish  you 
would  file  that  with  your  remarks. 

Mr.  Hermann.  Yes,  sir;  I  will  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  And  also  as  to  what  the  evidence  is  as  to  the  exist- 
ence of  these  ores  in  commercial  quantities  so  that  they  can  be  used. 

Mr.  Hermann.  I  have  that  data.  I  will  ask  the  indulgence  of  the 
committee  for  a  moment  more  while  I  quote  from  the  report  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  in  reference  to  what  I  have  already  remarked  in 
reference  to  these  ores  in  Canada. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  What  do  you  think  would  be  a  proper  duty  to  be 
imposed  upon  nickel  oret 
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Mr.  Hermann.  Well,  sir,  since  the  developments  to  which  I  have 
referred  it  is  my  impression  a  duty  of  15  cents.    The  old  duty  is 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Fifteen  per  cent  ad  valorem? 

Mr.  Hermann.  I  think  10  cents  per  pound  is  sufficient.  Formerly  it 
was  15  cents. 

The  Chairman.  On  the  ore  itself! 

Mr.  Hermann.  Yes,  sir;  nickel  ore.  That  was  under  the  act  of  1883 
and  not  under  the  act  of  1890,  because  in  that  act  nickel  ore  was 
omitted. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  How  rich  are  these  ores? 

Mr.  Hermann.  They  average  5  per  cent  in  the  State  of  Oregon  and 
2£  in  Canada.  That  nickel  we  are  purchasing  from  Canada  is  produc- 
ing 2 £  per  cent,  whereas  our  nickel  ore  yields  5  per  ceut. 

The  Chairman.  We  imported  nickel  ore  last  year  to  the  extent  of 
9,850  tons  free  at  a  valuation  of  $62  per  ton,  which  is  below  3  cents  per 
pound,  foreign  valuation.  Now,  whafr  duty  do  you  want  on  3  cents  per 
pound! 

Mr.  Hermann.  The  parties  interested  in  the  development  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  suggest  to  me  the  duty  should  be  at  least  10  cents  per 
pound. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  300  per  cent! 

Mr.  Hermann.  They  refer  to  the  nickel,  I  imagine,  and  not  the  ore; 
but  I  will 

The  Chairman.  Undoubtedly  they  refer  to  the  nickel. 

Mr.  Hermann.  Now  I  beg  the  indulgence  of  the  committee  while  I 
quote  what  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  said  upon  this  subject  in  1892. 
This  is  from  the  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  lor  1892, 
page  21 : 

In  consequence  of  the  high  efficiency  of  nickel  steel  as  a  material  for  armor,  dis- 
closed at  the  Annapolis  trials  in  September,  1890,  and  the  absolute  necessity  that  the 
Department  should  be  able  to  control  a  sufficient  supply  of  nickel,  which  the  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States,  as  far  as  known,  did  not  afford,  application  was  made  to 
Congress  for  an  immediate  appropriation  for  the  purchase  of  nickel  matte.  By 
resolution  of  September  29, 1890,  an  appropriation  of  $1,000,000  was  made  for  this 
purpose. 

Before  entering  upon  extensive  purchases,  ho  we  very  it  was  thought  prudent  to 
make  further  teste,  and  with  this  in  view,  as  stated  in  the  annual  report  for  1890,  a 
limited  quantity,  amounting  to  $50,000,  was  purchased  from  the  Canadian  Copper 
Company.  After  making  further  experiments  the  Department  came  to  a  decision, 
the  correctness  of  which  subsequent  developments  has  fully  confirmed,  to  employ 
this  material  in  the  manufacture  of  armor.  A  contract  was  entered  into  .June  15, 
1891,  between  the  Canadian  Copper  Company  and  the  United  States,  represented  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  for  the  purchase  of  4,000  tons  of  nickel  and  copper  matte. 

So  1  would  think  a  duty  of  10  cents  a  pound  on  nickel  will  carry  suf- 
ficient protection  to  develop  the  nickel  ore  and  nickel  matte. 

The  Chairman.  The  duty  is  6  cents  a  pound  on  nickel  itself? 

Mr.  Hermann.  I  am  aware  there  is  a  duty  on  nickel  itself. 

The  Chairman.  Under  the  act  of  1890  the  duty  was  10  cents? 

Mr.  Hermann.  Yes,  sir;  and  these  constituents  of  mine  who  are 
interested  in  the  development  in  that  section  of  the  United  States 
declare  that  we  are  able  to  produce  the  nickel  itself  at  a  price  4  cents 
less  than  they  can  produce  the  Canadian  nickel. 

Mr.  Turner.  What  is  nickel  worth? 

Mr.  Hermann.  I  think  the  Government  is  now  paying  20  cents  a 
pound  for  nickel,  but  the  price  to  the  ordinary  consumer  is  larger  than 
that. 

Mr.  Payne.  The  import  price  was  33  cents  on  nickel  and  nickel  oxide 
last  year? 
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Mr.  Hermann.  I  think  the  price  under  this  contract  with  the  Cana- 
dian Copper  Company  is  20  cents,  and  for  the  customer  at  large  it 
exceeds  that.  I  have  here  specimens  of  the  ore  showing  the  character 
of  it,  aud  have  tests  and  analysis  of  the  United  States  mineralogist 
which  developed  the  fact  that  this  ore  contains  5  per  cent  of  nickel  as 
against  2£  per  cent  of  nickel  in  the  best  Canadian  mines. 

Mr.  Dolliver.  I  noticed  the  act  of  1883,  which  put  a  duty  of  15 
cents  a  pound  on  nickel,  reckons  it  on  the  nickel  contained  in  the  ore  and 
not  on  the  ore  itself? 

Mr.  Hermann.  I  understand  that  is  regulated  very  largely  by  the 
quantity  of  nickel  which  is  contained  in  the  ore. 

Mr.  Dolliver.  I  understand  you  think  the  duty  should  be  put  on 
the  metal  and  the  ore  should  be  left  on  the  free  list! 

Mr.  Hermann.  So  far  as  the  ore  is  concerned!  No,  sir;  I  think  not. 
We  would  not  think  of  that  at  all,  because  very  often  it  would  be  a 
great  injury  to  the  development  of  our  nickel  mines  of  the  West. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Have  you  any  figures  showing  the  cost  of  producing 
that  ore  in  Canada  as  compared  with  the  cost  of  producing  the  ore  here! 

Mr.  Hermann.  Except  simply  the  statement  I  have  made  here  that 
it  can  be  produced  in  the  United  States  for  4  cents  less  per  pound  than 
in  Canada. 

Mr.  Turner.  It  can  be  produced  in  your  State 

Mr.  Hermann.  For  4  cents  less  than  it  can  be  produced  in  Canada. 

Mr.  Turner.  What  do  you  want  with  a  duty  then! 

Mr.  Hermann.  Simply  for  the  reason  that  the  ore  coming  free,  as  it 
is  as  the  present  time,  there  is  no  encouragement  whatever  to  our 
people 

Mr.  Turner.  If  you  can  beat  them  at  the  rate  of  4  cents  a  pound,  it 
would  seem  you  would  have  to  give  a  bounty  to  get  it  to  come  at  all? 

Mr.  Hermann.  Just  as  soon  as  we  are  left  open  entirely,  as  at  the 
present  time,  combinations  at  once  form  upon  the  part  of  the  foreign 
producers,  so  as  to  stifle  and  at  once  drive  out  our  own  people.  We 
have  discovered  that. 

Mr.  Steele.  How  could  they  be  driven  out  if  you  could  produce  it 
for  4  cents  less  than  they  can  in  Canada? 

Mr.  Hermann.  If,  after  a  while,  we  have  protection,  I  am  satisfied 
we  can  hold  our  own.    In  the  meanwhile  there  must  be  some  protection. 

Mr.  Evans.  What  do  you  need  protection  against  if  you  can  produce 
it  in  this  country  4  cents  cheaper  than  they  can  in  Canada? 

Mr.  Hermann.  Well,  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  producer  at  that 
particular  locality,  and  also  in  North  Carolina.  These  localities  are 
remote  from  transportation,  and  as  to  railroad  transportation  it  is  so 
costly  when  you  take  the  difference  between  rail  transportation  to  the 
East  and  to  the  communities  where  the  nickel  ore  is  used,  you  will  find 
at  once  the  difference  will  far  overset  that  of  the  ordinary  duty,  and  so 
far  as  the  manufacture  of  the  nickel  itself  right  upon  the  ground,  I 
admit  it  can  be  done  there  much  cheaper  than  it  can  anywhere  else, 
but  it  is  upon  that  point  they  make  this  basis  of  the  4  cents  difference, 
but  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  very  costly  transportation 
between  the  far  Pacific  and  the  East 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Where  a  mine  has  been  located  aud  found  to  produce 
ore  in  paying  quantities  a  rate  of  duty  is  more  to  stimulate  the  develop- 
ment of  the  mines? 

Mr.  Hermann.  And,  further,  I  will  say  to  my  friend  there  is  this  great 
obstacle  in  the  way  at  the  present  time  which  I  referred  to,  and  t':at  is 
the  great  charge  of  transportation  and  the  distances  from  the  East. 
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Mr.  Turner.  Would  not  a  charge  of  anything  like  4  cents  a  pound 
bring  the  ore  from  your  country  to  the  East! 

Mr.  Hermann.  The  transportation  charges  are  very  great  between 
the  extreme  portions  of  the  Pacific  and  the  Atlantic. 

Mr.  McMillin.  On  heavy-weight  products  in  large  quantities  as 
this  would  necessarily  be,  if  they  undertook  to  control  the  entire  Eastern 
market  what  would  the  charge  be  per  ton  by  water  or  by  rail! 

Mr.  Hermann.  I  do  not  think,  sir,  there  is  any  heavy-weight  articles 
such  as  this  brought  across  the  transcontinental  railways.  It  usually 
reaches  the  waterways  at  some  point  convenient  to  the  Pacific  coast 
and  then  it  goes  around  Cape  Horn. 

Mr.  McMillin.  How  much  a  ton  would  it  cost  going  that  way? 

Mr.  Hermann.  I  am  satisfied  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  bring 
any  such  ore  as  this  by  rail  across  the  mountains,  and  no  ore  has  ever 
been  shipped  from  those  localities  by  water  and  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  ship  it  by  land. 

Mr.  McMillin.  Do  they  smelt  it  before  shipping! 

Mr.  Hermann.  No,  sir;  the  ore  is  out  there  lying  in  one  place  3,000 
tons  in  the  dump. 

Mr.  McMillin.  You  think  they  can  produce  it  for  4  cents  per  pound 
less  than  they  can  in  the  Canadian  mines! 

Mr.  Herrman.  That  is  the  information  given  to  me. 

Mr.  McMillin.  How  much  more  than  4  cents  a  pound  do  your  people 
demand  by  way  of  a  protective  tariff  as  profit! 

Mr.  Hermann.  That  could  be  very  readily  ascertained  by  discover- 
ing the  cost  of  transportation  between  the  Pacific  coast  and  the 
Atlantic  seaboard,  and  as  to  those  rates  I  am  not  informed. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Where  are  the  Canadian  mines! 

Mr.  Hermann.  The  precise  location  I  am  not  familiar  with.  I  think 
they  are  at  some  point  near  the  St.  Lawrence  River ;  that  is  my  impres- 
sion. It  is  my  impression  that  it  is  not  very  far  from  the  navigable 
waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  and  this  difficulty  with  us  on  the 
Pacific  arises  from  the  question  of  transportation.  It  is  utterly  impos- 
sible for  them  to  even  undertake  the  transportation  of  those  ores  with 
the  duty  such  as  it  is  at  the  present  time.  They  can  not  possibly 
compete. 

Mr.  McMillin.  You  want  to  extend  the  doctrine  of  protection  beyond 
labor,  and  make  it  overcome  distance  and  transportation  as  well! 
•    Mr.  Hermann.  Well,  the  difference  would  not  be  so  very  great,  for 
the  reason  I  have  stated. 
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STATEMENT  OF  HE.  EOBEET  M.  THOMPSON,  OF  HEW  YORK 

Mr.  Thompson  said:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
I  am  a  nickel  refiner  and  have  refined  all  the  nickel  that  has  been 
delivered  to  the  Government.  The  Government  is  the  principal  pur- 
chaser of  nickel  in  the  United  States.  At  the  time  referred  to  when 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  was  seeking  to  obtain  nickel,  the  price  of 
nickel  in  the  markets  of  the  world  was  about  60  cents  a  pound.  As 
soon  as  this  inquiry  came  upon  the  market  it  advanced  to  $1  a  pound. 
The  Canadian  Copper  Company,  in  which  I  have  not  a  penny  of  inter- 
est, was  owned  and  controlled  by  a  number  of  American  citizens, 
among  whom  was  Senator  Payne,  of  Ohio.    They  came  forward  and 
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sold  to  the  Government  the  supply  of  nickel  at  11  cents  a  pound  in  the 
matte,  purely  as  patriotic  a  thing  as  was  ever  done  by  any  set  of  men 
in  America. 

In  my  business  of  refining  I  am  anxious  to  buy  my  supplies  in  the  . 
cheapest  market.  I  have  had  all  the  mines  this  gentleman  referred  to 
examined  by  experts.  I  am  familiar  with  all  these  deposits  in  these 
various  States  to  which  he  has  referred.  There  is  not  one  of  those  mines 
to-day  where  they  can  be  made  to  pay  at  any  reasonable  duty.  If  they 
were  I  would  be  in  the  ownership  of  them.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  nickel 
market  as  compared  with  the  ordinary  metal  market  is  a  baby  one.  We 
deal  in  ounces  almost  where  other  metals  deal  in  tons,  and  you  have  got 
to  have  the  metal  in  some  position  where  it  can  be  treated  and  the  great 
cost  is  in  the  treatment  of  the  ores.  These  Oregon  ores  are  a  silicate  and 
refractory  nickel.  Now,  in  regard  to  the  transportation  to  the  Eastern 
coast,  they  are  bringing  from  that  section  of  country — Butte,  Mont. — 
an  enormous  quantity  of  copper  matte,  the  freights  on  which  are  from 
half  a  cent  to  six-tenths  of  a  cent  a  pound,  or  from  $10  to  $12  a  ton.  That 
would  give  the  cost  of  transportation;  but  the  fact  is  these  ores  can  not 
be  treated  economically.  Mr.  Whorten,  of  Camden,  N.  J.,  is  another 
nickel  refiner,  and  both  he  and  myself,  and  he  especially,  have  been  in 
anxious  pursuit  in  America  of  nickel,  and  if  such  a  thing  can  be  found 
Mr.  Whorten  would  bo  here  to  advocate  an  increased  duty  as  the  owner 
of  that  deposit.  If  you  put  that  duty  in  the  bill  it  is  simply  the  Ameri- 
can Government  would  have  to  pay  the  duty.  The  consumption  outside 
the  Government  for  steel  purposes  is  perhaps  300  or  400  tons  in  the 
whole  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  examined  personally  these  California, 
Nevada,  and  Oregon  deposits  f 

Mr.  Thompson.  I  have  had  them  examined  by  experts ;  not  personally. 
I  have  had  them  examined  by  experts  who  were  more  competent  to 
examiue  them. 

The  Chairman.  What  seems  to  be  the  difficulty  in  respect  to  these 
mines! 

Mr.  Thompson.  The  ores  are  very  much  scattered  there,  and  to  a  ton 
of  rock  moved  the  ore  will  be  very  low  in  grade.  You  can  find  samples  of 
rich  ores  in  a  deposit,  but  after  it  is  obtained  it  is  very  difficult  to  treat; 
the  expense  of  extracting  the  ore  is  very  great.  Nickel  is  called  one 
of  the  refractory  metals.  It  is  very  hard  to  treat.  In  Nevada  the 
deposits  are  in  pockets.  Occasionally  you  find  a  small  pocket  contain- 
ing 10, 15,  or  20  tons  of  very  rich  ore.  In  some  of  these  pockets  you 
will  find  ores  so  rich  there  is  no  price  at  which  they  would  not  mine  and 
ship  it.  Now,  the  assaying  of  nickel  is  a  very  difficult  thing,  and  local 
assayers  not  accustomed  to  assaying  nickel  are  constantly  making  mis- 
takes, and  I  have  had  reports  that  such  a  mine  had  an  enormous  deposit 
of  very  rich  ore.  I  would  send  experts  and  have  careful  samples  sent  on 
and  find  out  there  is  a  not  a  trace  of  nickel  in  it.  That  has  been  my 
experience.  I  have  spent  in  the  last  year  not  less  than  $5,000  on  an 
expert  who  has  been  traveling  over  the  country  from  place  to  place  all 
the  time  in  my  anxiety  to  find  a  supply.  I  should  be  glad  if  any  gentle- 
man will  find  it  for  me. 

Mr.  MoMillin.  Do  you  concur  in  Mr.  Hermann's  statement  when 
he  says  that  nickel  ore  can  be  produced  in  Oregon  at  4  cents  per  pound 
less  thau  it  can  be  produced  in  Canada f 

Mr.  Thompson.  He  is  in  error  in  his  statement.  He  has  undoubtedly 
been  told  so  by  persons  interested  in  the  property.  Those  ores  of 
Oregon  resemble  in  their  nature  the  ores  of  New  Caledonia  belonging 
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to  the  French  company.  Those  ores  in  New  Caledonia  run  a  maximum 
of  7  per  cent  and  a  mine  which  will  pick  up  to  0  or  10  per  cent  in  com- 
petition with  the  Ganadain  ores  would  practically  drive  them  out  of 
,  the  market. 

Mr.  Hermann.  I  will  ask  the  gentleman  whether  or  not  it  is  a  fact 
there  is  considerable  cost  in  the  extraction  of  copper,  which  forms  a 
very  material  part  of  the  nickel  of  Canada,  as  against  that  found  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  wherein  there  is  a  very  little  trace  of  copper?  I  am 
so  informed. 

Mr.  Thompson.  The  reason  why  the  Canadian  ore  can  be  sold  so 
cheaply  is,  it  contains  such  an  amount  of  copper  ore — you  can  call  it 
nickel  ore  or  copper  ore,  as  you  choose — and  because  the  copper  is  a 
source  of  material  value  has  been  the  reason  why  they  could  sell  their 
ores  so  cheaply.  The  United  States  Government  when  they  made 
their  purchase  paid  for  the  nickel  11  cents  per  pound  and  4  cents  for 
the  copper  in  the  ore,  and  then  turned  around  to  the  refiner  and  sold 
that  copper  at  6  cents  a  pound,  making  a  profit  on  the  transaction. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Will  the  gentleman  state  the  extent  of  the  mines  in 
Canada! 

Mr.  Thompson.  They  were  very  large;  and  they  belong  to  a  number  of 
parties.  There  are  a  number  of  deposits  of  ore  there.  One  company  is 
the  Canadian  Copper  Company,  of  which  Judge  Burke  here  is  president. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Are  the  mines  of  the  Canadian  Copper  Company 
owned  entirely  by  Americans! 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes,  sir;  and  in  treating  ores,  I  wish  to  say,  they 
use  American  coke. 


STATEMENT   OF    ME.  STEVENSON    BURKE,   PRESIDENT    OF  THE 
CANADIAN  COPPER  COMPANY. 

Saturday,  January  8, 1897. 

Mr.  Burke  said:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
am  president  of  the  Canadian  Copper  Company,  and  therefore  may  be 
presumed  to  know  something  about  it.  I  wish  to  say  this,  that  the 
Canadian  Copper  Company,  so  called,  is  an  Ohio  corporation,  incorpo- 
rated under  the  laws  of  Ohio,  with  possibly  one  little  stockholder  in  Can- 
ada holding  perhaps  100  or  200  shares  of  stock;  but  it  is  absolutely  an 
Obio  corporation,  and  the  property  was  developed  altogether  by  Ohio 
capital.  The  miues  are  owned  in  fee  simple  by  the  corporation.  The 
land  itself  was  purchased  out  and  out,  and  I  wish  to  say  that,  for  the 
very  purpose  of  having  the  Government  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  get  the  benefit  which  would  come  from  the  use  of  nickel  as  a 
component  part  of  steel,  that  I  myself,  on  behalf  of  this  corporation, 
sold  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  not  ore,  but  matte,  nickel  matte,  at 
11  cents  a  pound  tor  the  nickel  contained  therein,  while  within  a  month 
of  the  same  time  before  that  we  had  sold  to  a  French  company  the 
same  kind  of  nickel  product  at  22  cents,  or  a  trifle  over,  per  pound. 

Wo  desired  to  havof  the  nickel  tested  for  the  purpose  of  its  beingused 
for  armor  plate.  I  wish  to  say  it  was  our  company  which  suggested  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  the  use  of  nickel  steel  for  armor  plate.  I 
wish  to  say,  in  addition,  that  every  pound  of  this  nickel  is  refined, 
and  that  the  chief  labor  of  that  is  in  this  country.  The  amount  of 
money  paid  out  to  laborers  in  that  respect  the  past  year  would  be  about 
$300,000;  and,  of  course,  the  putting  of  a  duty  upon  cither  nickel  ore 
or  nickel  matte  would  resnlt,  necessarily,  in  the  refining  of  this  x>roduct 
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in  Canada,  or  in  Great  Britain,  or  in  Germany.  For  instance,  at  the 
time  this  question  came  up  in  1800  or  1891,  the  matter  was  investigated, 
and  the  company  with  which  I  am  connected  was  selling  its  nickel 
matte  at  that  time  in  Germany  and  in  Great  Britain ;  and  I  wish  to  say 
at  the  present  moment  we  are  offered  by  a  very  prominent  Englishman — 
a  man  who  has  very  great  wealth  and  who  has  a  process  of  refining 
this  nickel — a  market  for  every  pound  of  nickel  matte  we  have — every 
pound  of  it.  We  have  preferred  to  have  this  work  done  in  this  country. 
AVo  have  preferred  to  give  our  people  the  benefit  of  it;  and  inasmuch 
as  our  institution  is  absolutely  an  American  institution  in  every  respect, 
an  Ohio  corporation,  with  Ohio  stockholders,  and  the  property  over 
there  owned  in  fee  simple — and  we  are  treated  exceedingly  well  by  the 
Canadians,  so  far  as  I  have  any  reason  to  know — we  do  not  see  any 
special  use  of  practically  destroying  as  far  as  possible  the  investments 
of  Americans  in  Canada.  Of  course,  if  a  duty  should  be  put  upon 
nickel  ore  or  nickel  matte,  why  that  is  the  end  of  its  coming  to  this 
country.  Instead  of  that  it  goes  to  England,  Germany,  France,  and 
elsewhere  to  be  refined.  Then  I  wish  to  say  in  addition  to  that,  that 
if  these  gentlemen  have  nickel  as  rich  as  they  talk  about,  then  they  do 
not  need  any  protection. 

Of  course  I  do  not  believe  their  story  that  they  have  any  nickel  as  rich 
as  that.  They  say  the  nickel  runs  from  10  to  15  per  cent  on  the  average. 
I  can  show  you  samples  from  our  mines  of  nickel  ore  running  54  per 
cent;  and  I  wish  to  say  in  that  connection  the  average  is  only  about 
3  per  cent.  Of  course  you  can  find  rich  samples  anywhere  of  products 
of  this  kind.  Now,  in  view  of  the  fact,  it  seems  to  me  it  would  be  wise 
to  allow  those  people  to  demonstrate  with  their  money  that  they  can 
supply  the  Government  with  that  nickel  or  nickel  oxide  that  it  needs 
in  its  armor  plate;  that  they  should  show  that  they  have  put  up 
smelting  works,  put  some  money  into  the  institution  here;  and  if  they 
have  as  rich  ore  as  they  talk  about,  let  them  put  up  their  refineries  and 
treat  the  ore  there.  Assuredly  nickel  itself  is  worth  moving  even  upon 
cars  across  the  continent  where  nickel  ore  may  not  be. 

Mr.  Hermann.  Just  one  inquiry.  Before  1890,  when  nickel  ore  was 
placed  on  the  free  list,  you  were  unable  in  Canada  to  compete  with 
the  nickel  mine  owners  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Burke.  No,  sir;  we  supplied  these  men  absolutely  with  our 
matte. 


STATEMEHT  SUBMITTED  BT  MR.  ROBERT  M.  THOMPSON,  OF  HEW 

YORK. 

If  a  duty  of  10  cents  per  pound  were  placed  on  nickel  in  ore,  this 
would  not  raise  the  price  of  refined  nickel  10  cents  unless  the  duty  on 
refined  nickel  was  also  increased.  The  actual  facts  of  the  nickel  trade 
are  these: 

The  estate  of  Senator  Payne,  the  estate  of  Cornell,  of  Akron,  Ohio, 
and  Judge  Burke,  Cleveland,  are  the  principal  owners  of  certain  nickel 
deposits  in  Canada.  They  produce  there  a  matte  carrying  copper  and 
nickel  at  a  cost  to  themselves  of  about  $25  a  ton  of  matte.  All  of  this 
matte  is  shipped  to  our  works  in  New  Jersey  for  treatment,  and  of  the 
railroad  freight  about  one-half  goes  to  the  Canadian  roads,  making  a 
total  expenditure  per  month,  under  present  conditions,  of  about  $28,000 
expended  in  Canada.  On  the  other  hand,  the  expenditure  at  my  works 
and  at  those  of  Joseph  Wharton,  of  Philadelphia,  and  to  the  American 
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railroads  for  transportation  amount  to  about  $100,000  per  month.  You 
will  thus  see  that  the  interest  of  the  United  States  is  four  times  as 
great  as  that  of  Canada  in  the  working  of  these  mines. 

Of  the  nickel  brought  into  the  United  States  for  treatment,  about 
one- third  is  consumed  in  this  country,  and  one-half  of  this  consumption 
is  by  the  United  States  Government  direct.  The  consumption  of  nickel 
in  the  United  States  outside  of  the  Government  did  not  last  year 
exceed  800,000  pounds.  The  effect  of  putting  a  duty  upon  raw  mate- 
rial would  be  to  at  once  transfer  the  refining  of  the  Canadian  nickel 
mattes  to  Liverpool;  but  this  would  not  give  the  market  to  American 
ores,  as  the  refined  nickel  would  be  shippped  back  here. 

But  assuming  that  the  American  mines  could  be  given  the  American 
market,  it  is  about  800  tons  of  nickel  a  year.  The  gentleman  from 
Oregon  was  quite  sure  that  it  could  be  produced  cheaper  than  the 
Canadian  production.  Assuming  that  it  could  be  produced  at  the  same 
cost,  it  would  represent  an  expenditure  of  about  a  little  over  $9,000  a 
month,  say  $110;000  a  year.  In  order  to  secure  the  expenditure  of  this 
$110,000  a  year  in  America,  it  would  be  necessary  to  tax  the  consumers 
of  America  $160,000  a  year,  of  which  $80,000  would  have  to  be  expended 
by  the  Government  direct.  On  the  other  hand,  we  would  lose  the 
expenditure  of  money  now  made  in  refining  nickel  for  the  foreign  mar- 
ket, say  one-third  of  $100,000  a  month,  or  $400,000  a  year.  Naturally 
the  American  labor  would  not  be  benefited  by  this  transaction. 

The  fact  is  that  nickel  is  a  small  and  special  business,  and  can  not 
be  placed  upon  the  footing  of  any  of  the  great  industries  which  employ 
large  numbers  of  men, 

\  Robert  M.  Thompson. 


QTJICK8ELVBR. 

(Paragraph  170}.) 

STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BT  W.  B.  BUCKMDTSTEB,  REPRESENTOR 
VARIOUS  MUTING  COMPANIES. 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  11, 1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Sulphide  of  Mercury,  or  Cinnabar,  from  which  Quicksilver  is  pro- 
duced, is  an  ore  found  in  the  United  States  only  in  California.  Its 
production  is  an  important  interest  tbere,  giving  employment  to  over 
5,000  men,  at  good  wages,  and  representing  a  large  amount  of  invested 
capital.  The  only  other  countries  producing  this  mineral  are  Spain, 
Austria,  and  Italy;  the  first  two  producing  by  far  the  largest  amount, 
and  owned  and  worked  by  the  Spanish  and  Austrian  Governments — 
Italy  producing  but  a  small  amount.  The  Austrian  and  Spanish  prod- 
uct is  controlled  by  the  Rothschilds  and  sold  by  them;  the  Spanish 
product  being  mortgaged  to  the  Rothschilds  for  a  period  of  thirty  years 
from  1870,  in  repayment  of  a  loan  made  by  them  to  the  Spanish  Gov- 
ernment of  £1,696,000,  with  interest  at  8  per  cent  per  annum. 

Until  the  discovery  of  the  American  quicksilver  mines,  quicksilver 
brought  a  very  high  price,  more  than  three  times  what  it  is  selling  for 
at  present,  and  tbe  production  of  the  California  mines  has,  therefore, 
since  their  discovery  practically  controlled  the  price  of  quicksilver  in 
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the  world  by  preventing  the  Spanish  and  Austrian  mines  from  having 
a  monopoly.  These  two  mines,  Almaden  in  Spain,  and  Idria  in  Anstra, 
are  very  rich  and  hold  immense  reserves.  The  ore  is  fonnd  in  two 
immense  bodies  or  chimneys  in  the  Almaden,  and  shafts  have  been 
sunk  to  a  depth  of  1,000  feet,  finding  the  mineral  fully  as  rich  as  it 
goes  down.  The  grade  of  the  ore  in  the  Almaden  and  Idria  is  about 
11  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  California  miues  the  mineral  is 
found  in  scattered  bodies  at  long  distances  apart,  and  does  not  occur 
in  any  regular  formations:  veins  often  being  barren  and  carrying  no 
ore  for  distances  of  1,000  feet  or  more,  and  it  is  generally  found  at  no 
great  depth  below  the  surface.  The  grade  of  ore  in  the  California  mines 
averages  but  little  over  1  per  cent,  and  they  have  practically  no  reserves, 
but  are  dependent  upon  their  yearly  developments  of  ore. 

Comparing  year  by  year  the  Spanish  mines  with  the  New  Almaden 
of  California  as  to  the  amount  of  rock  mined,  we  find  that  in  the  Spanish 
mines  98  per  cent  of  the  rock  mined  is  good  enough  to  run  through  the 
furnaces,  while  in  the  New  Almaden  of  California  24  per  cent  only  could 
be  used,  showing  three-quarters  of  the  rock  mined  was  waste,  the  New 
Almaden  being  taken  as  affording  the  most  complete  figures  and  a  fair 
sample  of  the  whole. 

The  average  wages  per  man  in  Spain  are  60  cents.  The  average  wages 
per  man  in  California  are  $2.43.  The  average  cost  of  a  flask  of  quick- 
silver at  Almaden,  Spain,  is  $7.86.  The  average  cost  in  California  is 
$33.31,  of  which  78  per  cent  is  labor.  Comparing  the  two,  and  allowing 
for  sake  of  comparison  that  the  wages  paid  in  Spain  were  equal  to  those 
paid  in  California,  we  have  the  cost  of  a  flask  of  quicksilver  in  Spain, 
$7.86,  of  which  there  was  paid  for  labor  78  per  cent,  or  $6.13.  The  cost 
of  producing  a  flask  in  California  is  $33.31,  of  which  there  is  paid  for 
labor  78  per  cent,  or  $25.98,  showing  a  difference  paid  in  wages  to  the 
American  workman  of  $19.85  per  flask.  A  standard  flask  consists  of 
76£  pounds  of  quicksilver.  The  production  for  the  past  Ave  years  has 
beenasfollows: 

Flask*. 

1888 33,250 

1889 25,650 

1890 22,615 

1891 25,584 

1892 27,993 

1893 30,164 

1894 28,016 

The  amount  produced  in  this  country  is  equal  to  its  needs  at  present. 
But  little  has  been  imported  for  a  long  series  of  years  since  the  impo- 
sition of  the  duty,  and  during  this  past  year  none  at  all.-  I  beg  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  were  the  mines  of  California  to  be  closed 
down,  as  they  must  inevitably  be  unless  some  protection  is  afforded, 
that  the  whole  power  of  making  the  price  would  lie  with  the  Spanish 
and  Austrian  governments,  as  represented  by  the  Rothschilds,  and  we 
should  be  at  their  mercy.  When  this  duty  has  been  so  low  as  to  cause 
a  shut  down  of  the  American  mines,  this  has  been  the  case  heretofore. 
We  are  now  protected  by  a  duty  of  10  cents  per  pound.  This  is  little 
enough,  and  we  ask  in  consideration  of  the  capital  involved,  and  the 
labor  of  5,000  men  employed  at  good  wages,  that  it  be  kept  at  the 
present  rate. 

Quicksilver  is  an  article  which  can  be  used  only  for  specific  purposes 
within  narrow  limits,  and  the  price  has  little  to  do  with  the  consump- 
tion.   A  low  price  will  not  extend  its  uses,  which  are  confined  to 
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amalgamation  of  ores,  vermilion,  and  mercurial  preparations.  As  it  is 
used  over  and  over  again  in  mining,  the  slight  duty  cuts  no  figure  there, 
and  all  preparations  of  mercury  are  protected  by  a  duty  higher  than  that 
on  quicksilver,  so  that  no  detriment  is  worked  to  their  interest.  Again, 
a  specific  duty  of  10  cents  gives  protection  when  most  needed,  i.  e.,  when, 
the  price  is  low,  which  an  ad  valorem  duty  does  not  do,  but  aflbrds 
great  protection  when  least  needed,  i.  e.,  when  the  price  abroad  is  higher. 
The  quicksilver  mines  of  this  country  are  struggling  for  existence 
because  of  the  low  prices  existing,  and  were  lower  prices  to  come  would 
have  to  succumb  to  foreign  competition.  The  average  of  ore  now  being 
worked  is  but  little  over  1  per  cent,  yielding  20  pounds  of  quicksilver 
to  the  ton,  while  the  Almaden  of  Spain  yields  between  10  and  11  per 
cent,  or  over  200  pounds  to  the  ton — a  difference  in  favor  of  the  Spanish 
mines  of  180  pounds  per  ton. 

You  may  ask  why  we  are  able  to  compete  with  quicksilver  produced 
in  Spain  at  $7.86  per  flask,  while  the  cost  of  production  here  is 
$33.31.  Spain  authorized  the  loan  in  1870,  from  Messrs.  Rothschilds, 
of  £1,696,000,  hypothecating  the  Almaden  mines  and  stipulating  therein 
that  they  should  not  sell  quicksilver  outside  the  United  Kingdom  at 
less  than  £6  per  flask  (which  at  the  present  rate  of  exchange  amounts 
to  $20.75  per  flask) — and  as  much  more  as  they  can  get.  If  to  £6  7s.? 
the  present  selling  price,  we  add  the  duty  of  $7.65  per  flask,  we  have 
$37.50,  which  we  can  obtain  for  quicksilver  in  competition  with  them. 
By  article  6  of  the  Spanish  agreement  with  the  Rothschilds,  the 

Messrs.  R enjoy  without  interest  all  the  money  which  collects  from 

the  sale  of  quicksilver  in  London  during  the  year  until  settlement  in 
July.  By  article  9,  Messrs.  Rothschilds  have  the  right  to  half  the 
amount  they  obtain  above  £6  per  flask  in  London,  for  trying  to  improve 
the  selling  price  of  quicksilver. 

Finally,  by  article  10,  in  the  same  agreement,  they  are  authorized  to 
sell  such  quicksilver  for  £6  per  flask,  but  no  less,  as  Messrs.  Roths- 
childs think  desirable  to  send  to  other  markets,  whatever  the  price 
may  be  in  London.  So  that  though  the  price  may  be  £8,  £9,  £10,  or 
£11,  in  London,  as  it  has  been  within  the  last  three  years,  they  can 
use  this  country  as  a  dumping  ground  for  their  surplus  product  at  a 
l>rice  of  not  less  than  £6  per  flask.  In  other  words,  it  is  only  the  pro- 
duction of  quicksilver  in  California  which  keeps  us  from  being  sub- 
jected to  a  gigantic  monopoly.  It  is  an  article  which  we  must  have  to 
reduce  our  gold  and  silver  ores,  and  did  we  not  produce  it  in  competi- 
tion with  the  Rothschilds,  we  should  have  to  pay  their  price  of  not  less 
than  £6  in  any  event,  and  as  much  more  as  they  could  force  us  to  do. 
(See  speech  of  Senor  Marcoarto,  delivered  in  the  Spanish  Senate  May 
8,  1890.) 

In  other  words,  we  are  at  the  mercy  of  a  gigantic  monopoly  which  is 
controlled  by  the  Messrs.  Rothschild,  if  we  do  not  produce  sufficient 
quicksilver,  or  nearly  enough,  for  our  own  needs  in  this  country.  Since 
the  California  mines  were  opened,  the  price  has  been  steadily  declining, 
except  in  the  instances  where  the  low  price  caused  by  importations 
from  abroad  at  the  time  of  no  duty  have  shut  down  our  mines  and 
reduced  our  supply,  so  that  we  were  obliged  to  buy  from  abroad.  It  is 
not  only  in  the  interest  of  the  producer,  but  also  in  that  of  the  consumer 
as  well,  that  the  American  mines  should  be  kept  open,  and  stimulated 
to  the  extent  of  their  production.  Were  this  duty  removed  and  quick- 
silver allowed  to  come  in  free,  there  is  no  question  but  what  with  the 
low  grade  of  ore  which  we  are  now  mining,  the  California  mines  must 
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shut  down.  Once  shut  down,  it  is  not  only  a  question  of  enormous 
expense  to  reopen  them,  owing  to  their  becoming  filled  with  water  and 
shafts  and  tunnels  caving  in,  but  it  is  a  question  of  time  as  well,  and 
it  would  take  many  months,  if  not  years,  to  put  them  in  active  working 
order  if  they  were  once  closed  down.  Capital  is  timorous  of  investment 
and  would  hesitate  to  seek  again  any  employment  in  which  it  had  been 
so  grievously  disappointed.  Again,  quicksilver  can  in  no  seuse  be 
called  a  raw  material.  It  is  a  manufactured  article,  into  the  production 
of  which  labor  largely  enters — quite  as  largely  as  any  manufactured 
article  produced,  averaging  78  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  in  wages  alone. 

To  summarize:  The  ores  of  Almaden,  Spain,  and  Idria,  Austria,  rim 
11  per  cent  ore;  the  ores  of  the  California  mines  averagebut  1  per  cent. 
The  cost  of  a  flask  of  quicksilver  in  Spain  and  Austria  is  $7.86,  which 
price  is  increased  to  the  consumer  by  the  Eothschild  monopoly  to  £6 
at  the  least,  and  as  much  more  as  they  can  increase  it;  the  cost  of  a 
flask  of  quicksilver  in  California  is  $33.31,  78  per  cent,  or  $25,98  of 
which  is  in  wages  alone.  The  industry  gives  employment  in  California 
to  about  5,000  men.  Were  the  mines  closed  down  these  men  would  be 
out  of  employment  and  driven  to  seek  work  in  other  branches,  thus 
displacing  a  like  number  of  men  or  lowering  the  wages  of  all,  for  sup- 
ply and  demand  govern  the  labor  market.  Our  own  country  produces 
sufficient  quicksilver  for  its  own  needs,  in  which  case  any  importation 
from  abroad  must  displace  an  equal  amount  of  American  product,  and  the 
money  paid  for  the  same  goes  into  the  coffers  of  the  Rothschilds  instead 
of  into  the  American  workingmen's  pockets.  The  admission  free  of 
duty  of  a  product  manufactured  exclusively  by  foreign  Governments 
(which  themselves  have  a  high  protective  tariff),  to  the  detriment  and 
ruin  of  an  American  industry,  is  an  anomaly  in  our  revenue  laws  which 
we  beg  may  not  take  place.  The  foreign  mines  are  owned  by  Govern- 
ments; our  own  mines  are  owned  by  individual  citizens. 

Under  this  statement  of  facts,  which  are  reliable,  will  the  members 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  keep  this  mineral  on  the  free  list, 
cause  the  consumer  to  pay  at  least  twice  the  present  price,  and  drive 
into  other  industries  5,000  laborers  earning  unequaled  wages  ?  For  this 
will  be  the  inevitable  result  of  such  determination.  In  my  opinion  it 
would  be  wise  to  increase  the  tariff  to  insure  the  continuance  of  this 
industry  to  compete  with  a  monopoly  of  foreign  bankers  in  an  article 
that  has  no  equivalent.  Our  consumers  must  have  it  at  some  price  or 
abandon  enterprises  requiring  its  use.  Such  a  course  would  violate 
no  principle  of  protection  or  free  trade,  as  this  industry  is  an  excep 
tional  one  subjected  to  no  principle  or  argument  except  that  of  nature's 
first  law,  self-preservation. 

W.  B.  BUCKMINSTER, 

Viee- President  and  General  Manager 
JEtna  Consolidated  Quicksilver  Mining  Company. 
And  representing  the  following  quicksilver  mining  companies:  The 
Quicksilver  Mining  Company  of  New   Almaden,  Cal.;  The  Stand- # 
ard   Quicksilver  Mining  Company  of  California;  The  Sulphur  Bank 
Quicksilver  Mining  Company  of  California;  The  Beddington  Quick- 
siver  Mining  Company  of  California;  The  New  Idria  Mining  Company 
of  California;  The  Napa  Consolidated  Quicksilver  Mining  Company  of 
California;  The  Great  Eastern  Quicksilver  Mining  Company  of  Cali- 
fornia; The  Great  Western  Consolidated  Quicksilver  Mining  Company 
of  California;  The  Great  Eastern  No.  2  of  California. 
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Exhibit  A. 

Comparative  statement  of  rates  of  import  duty  on  quicksilver  under  the  several  tariff 
acts  from  July  80,  1846,  to  At  ay  21, 1890. 

Act  of  July  30,  1846 20  per  cent 

Act  of  March  3,1857 15  per  cent 

Act  of  March  2, 1861 lOpercent 

Act  of  August  5, 1861 lOpercent 

Act  of  December  24, 1861 10  per  cent 

Act  of  July  14,1862 lOpercent 

Act  of  March  3, 1863 lOpercent 

Act  of  June  30, 1864 10  and  15  per  cent 

Act  of  March  3, 1865 \ 10  and  15  per  cent 

Act  of  March  16,  1866 10  and  15  per  cent 

Act  of  May  16, 1866 10  and  15  per  cent 

Act  of  Juno  1,1866 10  and  15  per  cent 

Act  of  July  28, 1866 15  per  cent 

Act  of  March  2, 1867 15  per  cent 

Act  of  March  22, 1867 15  per  cent 

Act  of  March  25-26, 1867 15  per  cent 

Act  of  March29,1867 15  per  cent 

Act  of  February  3,1868 15  percent 

Act  of  July  20, 1868 15  per  cent 

Act  of  February  19-24, 1869 15  per  cent 

Act  of  July  14, 1870 15  per  cent 

Act  of  I  )ecember  22, 1870 15  per  cent 

Act  of  May  1, 1872 90  per  cent  of  existing  duties 

Act  of  June  6,  1872 90  per  cent  of  existing  duties 

Act  of  February  8, 1875 : . . .  Free  list 

Act  of  March  3, 1883 lOpercent 

Act  of  May  21,1890 10  cents  per  pound 

Wilson  bill 7  cents  per  pound 

The  act  of  May  21, 1890,  was  as  follows:  "Quicksilver,  10  cents  per  pound.  The 
flasks,  bottles,  or  other  vessels  in  which  quicksilver  is  imported  shall  be  subject  to 
the  same  rates  of  duty  as  they  would  be  subjected  to  if  imported  empty. 

"  Free  list, — Quicksilver  flasks  or  bottles  of  either  domestic  or  foreign  manufacture 
which  shall  have  been  actually  exported  from  the  United  States." 


Exhibit  B. 

wages. 

The  wages  paid  at  the  Spanish  Almaden  Mine,  so  far  as  I  have  been  enabled  to 
obtain  them,  are  reliable. 

Miners,  ore  contract,  per  day $0.81 

Miners,  rock  contract,  per  day 57 

Masons,  in  quarries,  per  day 1.03 

Lumbermen,  per  day 55 

Furnace  men,  per  day 40 

These  departments  command  the  highest  wages.  Hence  we  may  conclude  their 
wages  to  be  from  50  cents  to  60  cents  per  day. 

'Hie  amount  of  wages  paid  in  California  for  relative  positions  is : 

Laborers  in  ore  chambers,  per  day $2.00 

Miners 2.80 

Laborers  on  surface 2.00 

Firemen 1.75 

Timberinen,  including  captain 3.20 

Carpenters $3.00-3.50 

Blasters 2.75 

Surface  miuing 1.50 

Ore. — Of  all  the  rock  mined  in  Almaden,  Spain,  98  per  cent  is  sufficiently  good  ore 
to  be  put  through  the  furnaces.  In  California  of  all  the  rock  mined  only  24  per  cent 
is  sufficiently  good  ore  to  go  through  the  furnaces. 
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Price. — In  1850,  when  the  cinnabar  was  discovered  in  California,  the  ruling  price 
per  flask  of  76£  pounds  standard  weight  was  $114.50,  or  $1.50  per  pound.  It  is  now 
$37  per  flask,  or  48.3  cents  per  pound,  and  though  great  fluctuations  in  price  have 
occurred  during  the  forty- two  years  of  its  production  in  California,  yet  notwith- 
standing these  fluctuations  its  price  has  in  the  main  been  steadily  declining. 

Exhibit  C. 
Production  of  quicksilver  in  California,  and  prices  from  1849  to  189$, 


Tear. 

Number 
of  flasks. 

Highest 
price. 

Lowest 
price.    , 

Year. 

Number 
of  flasks. 

31,621 
27,642 
27,756 
50,250 
75,074 
79,306 
63,880 
73,684 
59,  926 
60,851 
52, 732 
46,725 
31,913 
32,073 
20,981 
33,800 
33,250 
25,650 
22, 615 
25,584 
27,000 
(a) 

Highest 
price. 

Lowest 
price. 

1850 

7,723 
27,770 
20,000 
22,284 
30,004 
33,000 
30,000 
28,204 
31,000 
13,000 
10,000 
35,000 
42,000 
40, 531 
47,480 
53,000 
46,550 
47,000 
47,728 
33,811 
30,077 
31,686 

$114. 75 
76.50 
61.20 
55.45 
55.45 
55.45 
61.65 
53.55 
40.75 
76.50 
57.35 
40.75 
38.25 
45.00 
45.00 
45.00 
57.35 
45.00 
45.00 
45.00 
68.85 
68.85 

$W.15  ] 
57.35  ! 
55.45 
65.45 
55.45 
51.65 
51.65  | 
45.00  1 
45.00  \ 
40.75  J 
40.75 
34.45 
34.45 
38.25 
45.00 
45.00 
45.00 
45.00 
45.00 
45.00 
46.00 
57.35 

1872 

$66.95 
91.80 
118.55 
118.55 
53.55 
44.00 
35.95 
34.45 
34.45 
81.75 
29.10 
28.50 
35.00 
82.00 
39.00 
48.00 
48.00 
50.00 
58.00 
51.00 
44.00 
40.00 

$65.00 

1851 

1873 

68.85 

1852 

1874 

91.80 

1853 

1875 

49.75 

1854 

1876 

84.45 

1855 

1877 

1878 

80.60 

1856 

29.86 

1857 

1870 

25.25 

1858 

1880 

27.55 

1859 

1881 

27.90 

I860 

1882 

27.35 

1861 

1883 

26.00 

1862 

1884 

26.00 

1863 

1885 

28.50 

1864 

1886 

82.00 

1865 

1887 

86.00 

I860 

1888 

87.00 

1867 

1889 

40.00 

1868 

1890 

49.00 

I860 

1891 

42.00 

1870 

1892 

36.00 

1871 

1893 

36.00 

a  Not  yet  known,  bat  will  probably  be  less  than  1892. 

A  strong  point  which  I  wish  to  make  is  that  with  the  increase  of  the  California 
production  prices  have  declined ;  as  it  decreased  prices  advanced,  showing  Califor- 
nia production  has  for  forty-two  years  controlled  the  price  of  the  world. 


CLOCKS. 

(Paragraph  173.) 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  December  30, 1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

In  April,  1895,  we  started  the  manufacture  of  cuckoo  clocks,  an  article 
which  before  that  time  was  imported  altogether.  As  the  clocks  made 
of  American  wood  stand  this  climate  a  great  deal  better  than  the 
imported  ones?  the  latter  warping  and  splitting  all  to  pieces  in  a  year 
or  two,  we  think  we  ought  to  be  protected  in  producing  a  superior 
article  for  the  American  people. 

We  have  established  a  good  trade  in  these  clocks  in  this  short  space 
of  time,  but  unless  we  are  protected  by  a  higher  tariff  we  will  not  be 
able  to  carry  on  this  new  industry  without  losses. 

In  our  opinion  a  duty  of  45  per  cent,  such  as  was  on  clocks  before 
1894,  would  be  the  right  thing,  and  would  enable  our  American  work- 
men to  compete  successfully  with  the  cheaper  labor  in  Europe. 

American  Cuckoo  Clock  Co., 
Per  Lewis  Bbeitingeb,  Secretary. 
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ZINC. 

(Paragraph  174.) 

STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BT  THE  EDES,  MIZTEB  &  1TB  A  Ml  ZINC 
COMPANY,  OF  TENNESSEE. 

Plymouth,  Mass.,  January  7, 1897. 
Dear  Sir  :  I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  no  zinc  spelter 
has  been  produced  in  the  State  of  Tennessee  since  the  reduction  of  the 
tariff  in  1894.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  Wilson  bill  the  Edes,  Mixter  and 
Heald  Zinc  Company's  works  had  been  run  continuously  twelve  years, 
and  we  were  contemplating  enlarging  our  works.  Had  already  just 
finished  building  one  new  block  of  furnaces  when  we  were  obliged  to 
shut  down  on  account  of  the  low  price  of  spelter.  Our  company  has 
$200,000  invested  in  zinc  properties  in  Tennessee,  all  lying  idle.  We 
sincerely  hope  and  trust  tbat  the  duties  on  zinc  spelter  will  be  increased. 

Edes,  Mixter  &  Heald  Zinc  Co., 
Jason  W.  Mixter,  President 

COMBINATION  PLIER. 

(Paragraph  177.) 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  December  29, 1896. 

Dear  Sir  :  We  have  made  for  a  few  years  a  combination  plier,  as 
represented  by  inclosed  cut.  These  cost  us,  approximately,  $7.50  per 
dozen,  being  made  of  the  finest  tool  steel  and  by  the  very  best  work- 
men, fully  95  per  cent  of  the  cost  being  labor.  These  goods  have  been 
copied  in  Germany  and  France,  and  since  the  reduction  of  the  tariff 
similar  goods  have  been  imported  into  this  country  in  immense  quan- 
tities, glutting  the  market  with  low-priced  goods  to  the  deterioration 
of  the  American-made  goods.  From  what  we  can  learn  from  the  trade 
these  imported  goods  must  cost  the  importer  less  than  $6  per  dozen 
delivered  in  New  York.  The  importer  sells  them  at  a  less  price  than 
it  costs  us  to  manufacture  them.  Wo  can  very  easily  compete  with 
European  manufacturers,  provided  we  have  a  labor  scale  of  wages  on 
the  same  basis.  But  as  we  must  pay  an  average  of  $15  a  week  for  the 
same  labor  that  is  hired  in  Europe  for  between  $6  and  $8,  we  stand  no 
show  whatever  with  the  present  tariff.  Had  we  had  a  50  per  cent  or 
60  per  cent  duty  during  the  last  few  years  instead  of  the  low  one  as  at 
present,  we  believe  that  in  spite  of  the  hard  times  we  could  have  had 
from  ten  to  twenty  more  men  and  boys  at  work  on  this  one  article 
alone. 

One  of  three  things  is  absolutely  necessary,  we  honestly  believe,  for 
the  interests  of  the  manufacturing  element  of  the  country — either  a 
sufficient  tariff  to  allow  American  manufacturers  to  pay  the  preseut 
wages,  a  deduction  of  50  per  cent  in  the  wages,  or  else  a  closing  up  of 
two-thirds  of  the  manufacturing  plants  of  this  country. 

Manufactured  goods,  whose  cost,  as  in  our  case,  is  principally  labor, 
we  believe  should  be  highly  protected.  We  have  no  objection  what* 
ever  to  our  home  competition,  because  they  must  pay  practically  the 
same  for  labor  that  we  pay.    But  while  we  can  make  finer  and  better 
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goods  than  the  Europeans,  we  find  the  American  dealer  very  unpatri- 
otic in  that  he  will  bny  an  imported  article  in  preference  to  one  Amer- 
ican made,  even  at  only  a  very  slight  difference  in  favor  of  the  importer. 
We  trust  the  committee  in  charge  of  the  new  tariff  bill  will  be  able  to 
give  to  the  American  workman  the  protection  that  he  needs. 

The  Cincinnati  Tool  Co. 
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(Paragraph  177). 

STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BT  FRANK  W.  WnlTCHER  &  CO.,  07 

BOSTON. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Having  for  a  number  of  years  been  interested  in  the  manufacture  of 
patented  shoe  pincers  for  lasting  boots  and  shoes,  at  Beverly,  N.  J.,  and 
as  the  business  has  declined  considerably  of  late,  owing  to  the  intro- 
duction into  shoe  factories  of  lasting  machines,  we  have  given  our 
attention  recently  to  the  qnestion  of  making  what  is  commonly  known 
as  the  English  hand-forged  pincers,  for  repairing  and  other  leather 
work,  and  thinking  that  if  we  could  include  that  branch  we  would  be 
able  to  keep  our  men  busy  and  employ  others  where  now  we  are  unable 
to  do  so. 

The  English  pattern  pincers  have  never  been  made  in  this  country  on 
account  of  their  cheapness,  and  although  we  have  attempted  to  get  up 
a  few  to  compare  the  cost  of  production  we  found  the  cost  so  much  j 
against  us  that  we  concluded  it  impossible  to  continue  making  them  ! 
unless  we  could  have  a  protection  which  would  enable  us  to  compete 
with  the  English. 

The  principal  item  of  expense  in  making  these  goods  is  the  labor,  as 
steel  costs  but  little,  and  while  we  do  not  pay  our  men  more  than  reason* 
able  wages  yet  weare  informed  it  isfuliy  twice  what  Euglish  workmen  get. 

The  duty  is  now  35  per  cent  on  them  and  below  we  give  you  the  cost 
of  English  goods  landed  here,  duty  paid :  No.  00  and  No.  0,  $2.57 ;  No. 
1,  $2.76 ;  No.  2,  $3.01 ;  No.  3,  $3.18 ;  No.  4,  $3.35 ;  No.  5,  $3.70,  per  dozen. 

The  goods  which  we  have  made  have  been  of  the  same  pattern,  but  a 
better  finish,  and  the  actual  cost  of  those  was  as  follows:  No.  00  and 
No.  0,  $4.50}  No.  1,  $5.50;  No.  2,  $5.50;  No.  3,  $6;  No.  4,  $6;  No.  5,  $6.50, 
per  dozen. 

This  of  course  is  very  much  above  the  English,  but  had  we  made  the 
same  quality  as  the  English  the  cost  would  have  been  about  $1  per 
dozen  less. 

These  costs  are  based  on  a  very  small  quantity,  and  we  feel  confident 
that  if  we  could  have  a  protection  which  would  equal  60  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  or  $1.25  per  dozen  specific  duty,  we  could  develop  methods 
which  would  enable  us  to  reduce  the  cost  so  that  we  could  supply  our 
make  at  the  the  same  prices  the  English  could  be  brought  in  for,  and 
we  believe  that  our  make  of  goods  would  have  the  preference. 

We  also  think  that  ours  would  be  superior  to  the  English. 

This  difference  would  not  necessitate  any  material  change  in  the 
price  to  the  purchaser,  and  we  would  give  them  a  more  durable  article. 

These  pincers  are  sold  to  the  shoe- findings  trade,  and  are  also  U6ed 
in  some  other  branches  than  the  shoe  business. 
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All  of  the  English  make  are  hand  forged,  and  we  should  have  to 
make  them  here  the  same  way  with  the  exception  of  forming  and  mak- 
ing the  teeth,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  transferring  the  work  from  England 
to  this  country  and  giving  a  larger  number  of  men  employment. 

F.  W.  Whitcher  &  Co. 


TIN  FOLL  AND  BOTTLE  CAPS. 

(Paragraph  177.) 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  January  8, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

In  view  of  prospective  changes  in  the  tariff  law  which  may  affect 
our  business,  we  beg  leave  to  make  the  following  statement: 

We  manufacture  a  foil  of  which  lead  constitutes  the  chief  com- 
ponent part,  also  bottle  caps,  consisting  chiefly  of  lead.  Any  increase 
of  the  duty  on  pig  lead  without  a  corresponding  increase  of  the  ad 
valorem  duty  on  our  manufacture  would  place  us  at  great  disadvantage 
in  competing  with  the  foreign  manufacturers,  who  have  already  an 
advantage  in  the  way  of  cheaper  labor. 

The  above-mentioned  manufactures  are  not  especially  provided  for 
in  the  tariff  act,  but  are  included  in  the  miscellaneous  manufactures, 
paragraph  177  of  the  Wilson  bill,  dutiable  at  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  average  price  of  pig  lead  in  London  at  present  is  2£  cents  per 
pound.  On  this  basis,  if  the  present  duty  of  one  cent  per  pound  on 
pig  lead  remains  unchanged,  the  ad  valorem  duty  should  be  40  per  cent 
to  equalize  the  specific  duty;  and  a  corresponding  increase  in  case  the 
specific  duty  be  increased:  For  instance,  if  the  duty  on  pig  lead  be 
increased  to  1J  cents  per  pound,  the  ad  valorem  duty  on  above  manu- 
factures should  be  GO  per  cent. 

The  above  products  not  being  especially  provided  for,  it  is  desired 
that  they  be  classified  as  follows: 

Foil  such  as  is  used  by  tobacconists,  manufactured  from  metals 
or  their  alloys 50  per  cent  ad  val. 

Bottle  caps,  such  as  are  used  by  perfumers  and  bottlers,  manu- 
factured from  metals  or  their  alloys 50  per  cent  ad  val. 

Patent  Metal  Company, 
Thos.  E.  Casselberry,  Manager. 


STEEL  BUTTONS  AND  BUCKLES. 

(Paragraph  177.) 

PETITION  OF  AMERICAN  STEEL  BUCKLE  COMPANY  AND  THE 
ALMA  BUTTON  COMPANY,  OF  BALTIMORE,  MB. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

The  American  Steel  Buckle  Company  and  the  Alma  Button  Company 
respectfully  submit  the  following  facts  and  figures,  upon  which  they 
base  their  appeal  for  relief,  for  your  consideration: 

Shortly  after  the  passage  of  the  tariff  bill  of  October  1,  1890,  com- 
monly known  as  the  McKinley  bill,  there  were  established  in  the  city 
of  Baltimore  valuable  plants  for  the  manufacture  of  steel  buttons  and 
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buckles.  This  was  the  first  attempt  to  produce  steel  buttons  and  buckles 
in  the  United  States.  The  act  of  1890  offered  an  opportunity  for  the 
enterprise  of  our  citizens  in  this  branch  as  in  most  other  departments 
of  industry.  A  duty  of  45  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which  seemed  to  offset 
in  a  measure  the  tremendous  difference  in  labor  cost  between  Germany 
and  the  United  States,  tempted  your  petitioners  to  invest  a  large  sum 
of  money  in  establishing  a  new  industry.  The  machinery  required  for 
the  economic  production  of  steel  buttons  and  buckles  could  not  be 
obtained  in  the  United  States  and  had  to  be  imported  from  Germany. 
,  Our  Government  immediately  levied  a  duty  of  35  per  cent  upon  tbe 
machinery,  which  we  had  to  import,  and  one  of  your  petitioners  paid  for 
the  duty  on  his  plant  alone  the  sum  of  $2,994.65.  The  act  of  August 
28, 1894,  known  as  the  Wilson  bill,  reduced  the  duty  from  45  to  35  per 
cent  ad  valorem,  and  the  expansion  and  development  of  this  new  indus- 
try, with  the  consequent  employment  of  our  people,  were  checked. 

OUR  EXCEPTIONAL  DISADVANTAGES. 

Steel  buttons  and  buckles  are  a  highly  finished  and  polished  product 
that  pass  through  not  less  than  fifteen  hands  in  the  course  of  manufac- 
ture and  require  more  labor  and  more  skilled  labor  than  any  other  class 
of  button  or  buckle.  In  spite  of  this  they  are  unclassified  and  are 
brought  under  miscellaneous  articles  manufactured  from  iron  or  steel. 
The  only  explanation  that  can  be  given  why  steel  buttons  and  buckles 
have  been  overlooked  when  all  other  grades  of  buttons  have  been 
specifically  considered  is  that  it  is  a  new  industry  and  was  not  in  exist- 
ence at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  McKinley  bill.  Steel  buttons 
and  buckles  have  never  therefore  received  the  attention  of  Congress. 

HOW  THE  WILSON  BILL  WORKS. 

We  have  experienced  what  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  their 
report  of  April  16, 1890  (No.  1466),  allege — goods  are  imported  into  and 
sold  in  this  country  for  less  than  they  can  be  manufactured  for  abroad 
after  allowing  for  duty,  showing  that  flagrant  undervaluations  are  tak- 
ing place.  We  would  especially  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to 
the  minority  report  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  filed  December 
19, 1893  (Report  No.  324),  in  which  they  say,  at  page  19,  "An  ad  valorem 
duty,  as  the  name  imples,  is  one  which  varies  according  to  the  price. 
If  prices  could  be  exactly  determined  nothing  would  seem  to  be  fairer 
than  an  ad  valorem  duty.  But  unfortunately  prices  are  very  much  mat- 
ters of  opinion,  in  which  honest  men  may  differ  much  and  rogues  much 
more.  Inasmuch  as  the  duty  depends  on  the  price,  a  cheat  on  the  price 
is  a  cheat  on  the  duty.  If  a  piece  of  goods  is  worth  $6  a  yard  and  the 
duty  is  25  per  cent,  the  correct  duty  is  $1.50.  If  the  price  be  invoiced 
at  $5  a  yard  and  the  fraud  not  detected  the  duty  collected  becomes 
$1.25,  and  the  ad  valorem,  which  seems  to  be  25  per  cent,  becomes  about 
20  per  cent,  and  not  only  is  the  Government  cheated  out  of  its  quarter 
of  a  dollar,  but  the  manufacturer  is  cheated  out  of  one  fifth  of  the  pro- 
tection his  Government  has  promised  him.  So  great  have  been  the 
objections  in  actual  American  practice  to  the  ad  valorem  duties  that 
among  the  names  which  can  be  cited  against  it  are  some  of  the  most 
illustrious  in  American  history — Hamilton,  Gallatin,  Crawford,  Web- 
ster, and  Van  Buren,  with  Buchanan  and  Daniel  Manning.  Such,  too, 
has  been  the  experience  of  all  other  nations,  and  their- tariff  bills  show 
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such  an  exclusion  of  ad  valorem  duties  as  makes  even  the  act  of  1890 
seem  objectionable  on  that  very  account.  That  the  example  given 
above  of  a  piece  of  goods  lowered  from  $6  to  $5  is  reasonable,  is  evi- 
dent from  this  very  bill,  where  an  undervaluation  has  to  reach  40  per 
cent,  which  in  this  case  would  be  from  $6  to  $3.60,  in  order  to  create 
presumption  of  fraud." 

Ad  valorem  duties  are  mere  inducements  for  fraud,  and  fail  to  attain 
the  end  desired.     What  is  needed  is  a  graduated  specific  duty. 


AMOUNT  OP  DUTY  REQUIRED. 

All  the  imported  steel  buttons  and  buckles  are  made  in  Germany, 
and  especially  in  the  mountainous  districts  of  the  province  of  West- 
phalia. The  difference  in  wages  paid  to  the  peasantry  inhabiting  the 
mountains  of  Westphalia  and  those  paid  the  American  laborer  are 
astonishing,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  table  of  wages: 

Scale  of  wages  per  week. 


Die  makers.. 
Engravers  . . 
Pressmen  ... 

Stampers 

Process  men. 

Dyers 

Annealers. 


Unskilled  labor  (boys) . 
Unskilled  labor  (girls) . 

Average  wages  . . 


In  Germany. 


*•*••  uiianiT 


32 
40 
20 
18 
12 
20 
32 
4-8 
2-4 


$8.00 
10.00 
5.00 
4.50 
8.00 
5.00 
8.00 
$1.00-2.00 
.50-1.00 


6.03 


In  United 
States. 


$25.00 
30.00 
12.00 
0.00 
8.00 
15.00 
15.00 
$2.00-5.00 
2.00-5.00 


13.44 


We  pay  more  than  250  per  cent  more  to  our  employees  than  do  the 
German  manufacturers. 

As  before  stated,  our  product  is  highly  finished  and  polished,  the  so- 
called  raw  material,  which  is  steel  in  coil,  enters  only  nominally  into 
the  cost  of  the  finished  and  polished  button  or  buckle.  Unlike  other 
buttons,  the  manufacture  of  which  is  a  simple  process,  and  in  which 
the  material  forms  a  large  part  of  the  cost,  our  product  is  the  result  of 
numerous  processes.  By  actual  calculation  the  cost  of  labor  to  com- 
plete the  button  or  buckle  from  the  steel,  omitting  all  other  labor  costs, 
is  more  than  66§  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  finished  button  or  buckle. 
In  all  our  tariff  bills  additional  duties  have  been  imposed  where  the 
articles  were  tempered,  dyed,  colored,  polished,  blued,  or  brightened, 
to  allow  for  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  the  labor  on  the  same — as 
much  as  25  per  cent  was  allowed  in  the  McKinley  bill  for  the  additional 
cost  of  producing  tempered  over  untempered  metals.  In  this  case  the 
product  is  tempered,  colored,  polished,  blued,  and  brightened.  To  place 
us  in  a  position  to  successfully  compete  with  the  German  manufacturer 
and  pay  American  wages,  we  ask  for  the  imposition  of  the  following 
duty: 

Steel  buttons — made  of  iron  or  steel — 50  cents  per  great  gross  on 
buttons  up  to  and  including  27  line  buttons  of  a  measurement  of  40 
lines  to  the  inch,  and  in  addition  thereto  35  per  cent  ad  valorem;  and 
for  every  additional  line,  1  cent  per  great  gross  in  addition  to  the  afore- 
said duties. 
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Buckles  made  wholly  or  partly  of  iron  or  steel,  of  all  kinds,  or  parts 
thereof,  wholly  or  partly  manufactured,  valued  at  not  more  than  5  cents 
per  100,  2  cents  per  100;  valued  at  more  than  5  cents  and  not  more 
than  8  cents  per  100, 3  cents  per  100;  valued  at  more  than  8  cents  and 
not  more  than  10  cents  per  100,  4  cents  per  100;  valued  at  more  than 
10  cents  and  not  exceeding  15  cents  per  100, 5  cents  per  100;  valued  at 
more  than  15  cents  and  not  more  than  25  cents  per  100, 6  cents  per  100 ; 
valued  at  more  than  2$  cents  and  not  exceeding  30  cents  per  100,  7 
cents  per  100 ;  valued  at  more  than  30  cents  and  not  more  than  35  cents 
per  100,  8  cents  per  100;  valued  at  more  than  35  cents  and  not  more 
than  50  cents  per  100, 10  cents  per  100;  valued  at  more  than  50  cents 
per  100, 15  cents  per  100;  and  in  addition  thereto  on  each  and  all  of 
the  above  buckles  or  parts  of  buckles  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

EFFECT  OF  INCREASED  DUTIES. 

It  is  simply  a  question  whether  this  industry  is  to  be  encouraged 
and  developed,  thereby  giving  employment  to  hundreds  of  our  people, 
or  whether  our  plants  are  to  be  abandoned,  our  employees  thrown  out 
of  employment,  and  the  work  done  abroad.  The  consumer  is  not  affected 
by  the  change  of  tariff. 

The  average  selling  price — the  cost  to  the  clothing  manufacturers- 
is  $2  per  great  gross.  The  small  fraction  of  a  cent  of  a  possible 
increase  of  price  which  might  result  for  a  time  until  this  industry  is 
solidly  established  can  not  increase  the  retail  price  of  buttons  or 
buckles  or  the  price  of  garments. 


THIMBLES. 

(Paragraph  177.) 

STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BT  D.  PRATT,  07  THE  UNION  CITY 
THIMBLE  COMPANY. 

Union  City,  Conn.,  January  6, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Our  factory  has  not  averaged  two  days  per  week  under  the  Wilson 
bill.  The  alteration  in  the  tariff  from  45  to  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  shut 
out  our  help  from  labor  and  ourselves  from  the  fruits  thereof.  The 
Germans  are  our  bugbears  in  this  market.  They  were  bad  enough  under 
the  McKinley  bill,  and  now  have  the  market.  This  does  not  arise  so 
much  from  the  amount  of  the  tariff  as  it  does  in  the  system  of  evading 
under  the  ad  valorem  duties.  There  is  only  one  remedy  for  this,  and  this 
we  respectfully  ask  the  committee  to  give  us — specific  duties  on  these 
goods.  We  then  shall  be  able  to  hold  our  own  against  all  comers,  and 
the  Government  will  also  insure  what  the  tariff  calls  for;  so  we  both 
shall  derive  benefit.    We  have  had  a  sorry  time  under  the  Wilson  bill. 

D.  Pratt, 
The  Union  City  Thimble  Co. 
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SURGICAL   INSTRUMENTS. 

(Paragraph  177.) 

Brooklyn,  K  Y.,  January  8, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Our  business,  the  manufacture  of  surgical  instruments,  has  suffered 
much  under  the  Wilson  bill.  The  bare  facts  art  these:  The  reduction 
of  the  tariff  on  our  Hue  of  goods  caused  a  glut  of  German  goods  in  this 
market  at  ruinous  prices,  on  long  and  unreasonable  credit,  thus  reduc- 
ing the  output  here  as  far  as  we  are  concerned  to  about  one-third  of  the 
volume  of  a  few  years  ago.  We  have  kept  the  wages  of  those  em- 
ployed by  us  at  the  same  figures  in  hopes  that  legislation  would  place 
such  duty  on  our  goods  as  to  enable  us  to  compete  against  foreign  labor, 
which  is  paid  about  50  per  cent  of  what  we  have  to  pay;  and  as  the 
labor  is  the  principal  item  of  cost  of  goods  in  our  line,  the  present  rate 
of  duty  is  inadequate  to  warrant  a  continuation  of  manufacturing  of 
surgical  intrnments  in  the  United  States. 

We  would  respectfully  request  that  you  consider  the  feasibility  of 
advancing  the  duty  on  surgical  instruments  to  at  least  CO  per  cent  ad 
valorem.  While  this  would  not  supply  the  difference  in  wages  paid, 
still  it  would  help  to  encourage  the  industry  here,  and  thus  increase  the 
number  of  those  employed. 

Shepard  &  Dudley. 

COTTON  MACHINERY. 

(Paragraph  177.) 

Saturday,  January  9, 1897. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  WILLIAM  F.  DRAPER,  A  REPRESENTATIVE 
FROM  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Mr.  Draper  said :  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
I  simply  desire  to  submit  a  memorial  from  certain  builders  of  machinery 
dutiable  under  paragraph  177,  Schedule  O,  and  I  would  be  glad  to  have 
the  committee  consider  it  when  that  schedule  is  reached: 

Committee  ox  Ways  and  Means: 

We,  the  undersigned,  builders  of  American  cotton  machinery,  respectfully  present 
to  your  honorable  body  the  following  statement  of  facts  relating  to  our  Industry, 
with  the  desire  to  aid  you  in  your  consideration  of  our  interests  in  your  preparation 
of  a  revised  tariff  bill. 

In  the  present  law  cotton  machinery  is  classed  in  Schedule  C,  clause  177,  "Manu- 
factured articles  or  wares  not  especially  provided  for  in  this  act,  composed  wholly 
or  in  part  of  any  metal,  and  whether  partly  or  wholly  manufactured,  S5  per  cent  ad 
valorem." 

For  a  long  period  prior  to  the  present  law  the  rate  of  dnty  remained  at  45  per 
cent.  It  was  not  increased  by  the  McKinley  bill.  That  rate  was  not  prohibitive, 
nor  did  it  materially  restrict  importations,  which  were  large  and  afforded  consider- 
able revenue.  This  foreign  competition  has  so  far  restricted  the  profits  of  American 
cotton-machinery  builders  that  very  little. new  capital  has  been  attracted  to  this 
industry. 

It  would  appear,  upon  a  careful  consideration  of  the  question,  that  there  are  good 
reasons  why  our  industry  should  be  protected,  and  permanently  maintained  in  a 
healthful  condition. 

The  character  of  workmen  employed  is  of  the  highest  order  in  morals,  intelligence, 
and  skill,  so  that  they  form  a  class  of  valuable  citizens. 

Cotton-machinery  manufactories  have  been  for  fifty  years  the  nurseries  and  training 
schools  from  which  many  of  the  best  mechanics  in  this  country  have  graduated,  who 
have  become  leaders  in  the  development  of  our  national  resources. 
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Cotton -machinery  builders  have  furnished  invaluable  aid  to  our  Government  in 
times  of  peril,  by  inventing  and  improving  machinery  for  the  equipment  of  arsenals, 
and  by  making  great  numbers  of  muskets  and  other  implements  of  war,  at  a  time 
when  foreign  vendors  of  such  articles  were  taking  undue  advantage  of  our  dire 
necessities,  by  demanding  exorbitant  prices. 

The  great  strides  which  have  been  made  in  the  improvement  of  cotton  spinning 
during  the  past  twenty-five  years  were  the  results  of  the  inventions  of  American 
mechanics,  developed  by  American  capital  and  labor. 

We  instance  the  fact  that  the  latest  improved  spinning  frames,  which  have  recently 
been  built  by  New  England  shops  for  Southern  mills,  have  a  producing  capacity 
80  to  100  per  cent  greater  than  those  which  were  built  twenty-five  years  ago,  and 
are  now  being  sold  at  25  or  30  per  cent  lower  prices  than  similar  machines,  with  less 
producing  capacity,  were  sold  at  the  former  period. 

To  the  American  cotton-machinery  builders  belongs  the  credit  of  this  most  valu- 
able contribution  to  cotton  manufacturing,  the  reduction  in  prices  of  all  cotton 
fabrics  to  the  people,  the  enlarged  consumption  of  cotton,  and  the  consequent  increase 
of  the  material  prosperity  of  the  whole  country. 

The  value  of  some  of  these  American  inventions  is  attested  by  their  adoption  by 
the  English  machinery  builders,  who  advertise  them  as  inducements  to  purchase 
their  products  at  home  and  abroad. 

Labor  constitutes  the  chief  element  of  cost  in  our  industry;  taking  all  lines  of 
cotton  machinery  together  it  probably  averages  from  50  to  75  per  cent  of  the  cost. 

The  wages  we  pay  average  about  double  those  which  are  paid  by  English  cotton 
machinery  builders;  that  is,  it  appears,  from  the  best  obtainable  evidence,  that  the 
actnal  labor  cost  on  the  same  machines  is  about  one-half  as  much  in  England  as  it 
is  here.  From  the  foregoing  facts,  wo  think  the  following  conclusions  can  fairly  be 
drawn: 

That  whatever  protection  is  granted  ns  by  the  National  Government  is  mainly  the 
protection  of  American  labor  of  a  most  desirable  class. 

That  it  is  a  wise  policy  to  properly  protect  an  industry  which  does  so  much  to 
cheapen  the  cost  of  one  of  the  great  necessities  of  life  to  the  common  people,  and 
contributes  so  largely  to  the  growth  and  wealth  of  our  country. 

That  we  have  never  enjoyed  anjr  special  favoritism  from  the  Government  by  tariff 
legislation,  the  rates  of  duty  having  always  been  so  low  that  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  the  cotton  machinery  used  in  our  country  has  been  imported. 
That  the  higher  cost  of  our  labor  makes  protective  duties  an  absolute  necessity. 
That  in  the  interest  of  the  great  cotton  industry  of  our  country,  and  particularly 
its  development  in  the  cotton -growing  States,  we  should  be  sustained  and  encour- 
aged as  a  most  important  factor  in  this  line  of  progress  of  the  nation. 

That  we  do  not  enrich  ourselves  at  the  expense  of  the  common  people;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  we  contribute  to  their  comfort,  and  reduce  the  cost  of  their  household 
goods  and  clothing,  besides  giving  many  of  them  healthful  employment  and  means 
of  support  and  education,  without  receiving  inordinate  gains  from  our  capital  and 
work. 

As  the  result  of  these  conclusions,  we  respectfully  petition  your  honorable  body  to 
restore  our  old  rate  of  45  per  cent,  which  prevailed  before  and  during  the  McKinley 
bill,  which  we  believe,  under  all  the  circumstances,  to  be  reasonable  and  just  to 
buyers,  importers,  and  ourselves. 

Mason  Machine  Works, 
Wm.  H.  Bent,  Treasurer,  Taunton,  Mass. 
Lowell  Machine  Shop,  Loxcell,  Mass., 
By  Robt.  H.  Stevenson,  Treasurer,  Boston. 
Whitin  Machine  Works, 
C.  W.  Lasall,  President,  TThitinsville,  Mass. 
Geo.  H.  Draper  &  Sons,  Hopedale,  Mass. 
Davis  &  Furber  Machine  Company, 
Geo.  G.  Davis,  Treasurer,  North  Andorer,  Mass. 
Saco  Water  Power  Machine  Shop, 
Spencer  W.  Richardson,  Treasurer,  Biddeford,  Me. 
Pettee  Machine  Works, 
By  Frank  J.  Hale,  Agent,  Newton  Upper  Falls,  Mass. 

Woonsocket  Machine  and  Press  Company, 
By  Malcolm  Campbell,  General  Manager. 

Providence  Machine  Company, 
By  William  C  Peirce,  Treasurer,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Fall  River  Machine  Company, 
By  Geo.  H.  Bi'sh,  Treasurer,  Fall  River,  Mass. 

Kitson  Machine  Company, 
By  Haven  C.  Perham,  Treasurer,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Fales  &  Jenks  Machine  Company, 
By  Stephen  A.  Jenks,  Treasurer,  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 
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METALTJC  BEDSTEADS. 

(Paragraph  77.) 

Mr.  Kussel  (Connecticut)  of  the  committee  submitted  the  following 
letter  from  the  Whitcomb  Metallic  Bedstead  Company,  of  Derby,  Conn. : 

Derby,  Conn.,  December  &$,  1896. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  would  say  that  the  tariff  on  furniture  of  metal,  which  was  45  per 
cent  under  the  McKinley  hill  and  which  was  the  same  under  the  act  even  prior  to 
the  McKinley  bill,  was  a  satisfactory  and  fair  rate  of  duty  and  should  never  have 
been  reduced.  It  was  satisfactory  to  us  and  not  an  excessive  tariff,  and  it  is  our 
desire  that  this  rate  should  be  restored. 

Under  the  present  bill  there  is  a  great  deal  of  evasion  practiced  and  goods  are  sent 
in  in  parts  and  in  an  unfinished  state  so  as  to  reduce  their  valuation,  and  the  impor- 
tation of  these  goods  at  present  represents  almost  exclusively  the  surplus  product  of 
foreign  manufacturers  dumped  upon  this  market  on  undervalued  invoices  and  at 
prices  which  upset  everything  here. 

We  do  not  want  a  prohibitory  tariff,  but  we  do  want  a  reasonable  protective  tariff, 
and  a  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  low  enough.  The  tariff  would  seem  to  be  of  necessity 
an  ad  valorem  one,  as  it  can  not  be  made  specific  very  conveniently.  Could  a  specific 
one  be  levied  intelligibly,  it  would  be  preferable,  but  styles,  etc.,  vary  so  greatly  that 
a  specific  duty  would  be  almost  impossible.  As  before  stated,  this  whole  subject  was 
gone  over  and  made  a  matter  of  record  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of 
which  Mr.  Wilson  was  chairman  and  the  arguments  made  at  that  time  cover  the  case 
to-day. 

The  Whitcomb  Metallic  Bedstead  Co., 
W.  O.  Whitcomb,  President. 

BOLTING  CLOTHS. 

(Paragraphs  177  and  407.) 

New  York  City,  December  14, 1S96. 

Committee  on  Wats  and  Means: 

We  respectfully  invite  your  consideration  to  what  the  wire-weaving 
trade  in  general  considers  a  flaw  in  phraseology  of  previous  acts 
repeated  in  (numercally  varying)  sections,  though  verbatum  in  words 
in  several  successive  acts. 

We  feel  that  upon  perusal  of  our  argument  you  will  appreciate  tbat 
the  simple  addition  of  a  word  will  best  subserve  the  interests  of  the 
Government  and  confer  reasonable  protection  to  a  widely  extended 
industry. 

We  quote  the  sections  entire  from  the  act  of  August  28, 1894,  for 
ready  reference : 

407  (of  the  free  list).  Bolting  cloths,  especially  for  milling  purposes,  but  not  suit- 
able for  the  manufacture  of  wearing  apparel. 

Act  of  August  28, 1894:  177.  Manufactured  articles  or  wares,  not  specially  pro- 
vided for  in  this  act,  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  any  metal,  and  whether  partly 
or  wholly  manufactured,  thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

As  widely  as  these  provisions  are  removed  in  classification  of  mate- 
rial, conflicts  occur  in  interpretation  by  customs  officials,  although  the 
substance  of  both  has  been  embodied  in  successive  acts  since  1857.  By 
the  act  of  that  year  bolting  cloth  (meaning  silk)  was  placed  on  the  free 
list.  It  was  not  then,  nor  is  it  now,  to  our  knowledge,  manufactured 
in  this  country. 

We  do  not  oppose  its  free  entry,  because  it  does  not  seriously  compete 
with  wire  cloth,  which  has  largely  superseded  it  by  reason  of  various 
features  of  superiority.  At  the  period  mentioned,  wire  weaving  in  the 
United  States  was  in  comparative  infancy,  the  product  being  largely 
confined  to  coarse  screenings. 
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By  the  term  bolting  cloth  then,  as  now,  was  and  is  meant  silk,  and 
none  other  material,  a  provision  in  the  paragraph  carefully  excluding 
from  free  entry  of  silk  "  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  wearing 
apparel."    (See  paragraphs  298  to  302,  act  of  August  28, 1894.) 

Now.  under  paragraph  177,  act  of  August  28, 1894,  we  import  at  a 
duty  or  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  certain  grades  of  fine  composition  metal 
wire  cloth,  which  we  can  make,  but  not  so  cheaply  as  purchasable 
abroad,  even  with  duty  added.  We  are  content  that  the  present  rate 
of  duty  shall  remain  in  operation. 

Our  grievance  is  based  on  one  circumstance,  which  we  cite  as  illus- 
trative of  perversion  of  legislative  intent,  revenue  lost,  and  domestic 
industry  imperiled. 

Some  months  ago  there  was  imported  a  quantity  of  composition- 
metal  wire  cloth.  The  collector,  in  conformity  with  practice  and  prece- 
dent under  paragraph  177,  act  of  August  28, 1894,  correctly  imposed  a 
duty  of  35  per  cent.  The  importers  took  exception,  appealed  from  the 
decision  to  the  Board  of  Appraisers  on  grounds  of  free  entry,  para- 
graph 407  same  act,  bolting  cloth,  and  said  board,  after  hearing  testi- 
mony of  which  none  was  contributed  by  the  wire-weaving  trade,  put  a 
literal  interpretation  on  the  paragraph  referred  to  and  reversed  the 
collector's  decision. 

We,  conjointly  with  the  De  Witt  Wire-Cloth  Company,  the  Wm. 
Cabbie  Excelsior  Wire  Manufacturing  Company,  and  F.  G.  Richardson, 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  Treasury  Department,  sustaining  the  col- 
lector's decision  and  dissenting  from  the  reversal  of  such  by  the  Board 
of  Appraisers. 

Said  protest  was  entertained,  and  we  have  a  communication  from  the 
Department,  dated  November  25,  advising  that  under  the  circum- 
stances set  forth  the  collector  had  been  instructed  to  file  an  applica- 
tion for  review  of  the  decision,  and  pending  judicial  determination  to 
impose  a  duty  of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  all  composition-metal  wire 
cloths,  whether  qualified  on  invoices  as  bolting  cloth  or  otherwise. 

The  case  is  now  on  the  calendar,  and  from  testimony  which  we  shall 
oft'er,  we  think  a  decision  will  be  reached  favorable  to  the  legislative 
intent  of  paragraph  407,  irrespective  of  its  phraseology,  and  serve  as  a 
precedent  until  the  precise  meaning  may  be  pronounced  by  revisionary 
wording. 

At  its  best,  the  term  "bolting  cloth "  is  ambiguous.  The  act  of  1857 
recognized  it  as  "  suitable  for  milling  purposes,"  and  the  testimony  given 
to  secure  the  appraisers'  reversal  of  the  collector's  decision  was  such 
as  to  imply  its  exclusiveness  of  use  in  sieving  crushed  cereals  or  flour. 
Woven- wire  fabrics,  while  used  extensively  by  flour  mills,  are  also  used 
in  "bolting"  (sieving)  as  filtering,  scouring,  conveying  surfaces,  for 
steam  packing,  in  sugar,  rice,  paper,  drug,  color,  wood-pulp,  lampblack, 
gunpowder,  starch,  gypsum,  sumac,  emery,  mica,  phosphates,  snuff, 
coffee,  flint,  linseed,  cotton-seed,  cement,  precious  ores,  and  scores  of 
other  industries. 

Under  the  guise  of  bolting  cloth  and  protected  by  the  broad  descrip- 
tion in  paragraph  407,  metal-composition  wire  cloths  may  be  imported 
from  abroad  and  entered  for  free  entry  to  an  enormous  extent  for  use 
of  mills  as  above  enumerated,  to  the  detriment  of  Government  revenue 
and  part  destruction  of  the  wire-weaving  industry,  in  which,  in  New 
York  city  alone,  is  invested  in  its  manufacture  capital  to  the  extent  of 
about  $1,500,000. 

The  assistant  appraisers,  of  course,  are  deficient  in  mechanical  expert- 
ness  to  discriminate  bolting  cloth  of  metal  composition  for  flour  mills 
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and  material  of  the  same  manufacture  which  is  used  for  a  multitude  of 
other  "boltings"  (sievings). 

Iron  and  steel  netting  are  dutiable  under  paragraph  124  and  are  also 
used  for  bolting,  and  any  avenue  for  free  entry  of  composition-metal 
bolting  cloth  should  be  closed  as  a  barrier  to  invidious  distinction. 

Howard  &  Morse. 

ARTIFICIAL   ABRASIVES. 

STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BT  THE  PITTSBURG    CRUSHED    STEEL 
COMPABTY,  OF  PITTSBUEG,  PA. 

Pittsburg,  Pa.,  January  11, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  are  manufacturers  of  an  artificial  abrasive,  manufactured  from 
steel,  the  material  being  a  substitute  for  quartz,  emery,  corundum,  and 
other  natural  abrasives.  The  cost  of  manufacture,  labor  and  raw  mate- 
rial, based  on  results  of  seven  years'  business,  is  3.7  cents  per  pound ;  the 
labor  item  in  the  manufacture  of  this  material  is  a  fraction  over  3  cents 
per  pound,  showing  that  labor  constitutes  the  larger  element  in  the 
manufacture  of  this  class  of  goods. 

The  European  manufacturer,  with  his  natural  aptitude  for  piracy  on 
all  good  things  made  by  the  American  manufacturer,  took  advantage 
of  this  class  of  material  and  is  importing  the  same  into  this  country, 
and  we  therefore  ask  that  steel  or  iron  abrasives,  whether  in  a  spheri- 
cal or  angular  shape,  should  be  classed  specifically.  By  referring  to 
the  tariff  act  of  1S94,  Schedule  G,  metal  and  manufactures  of  iron  and 
steel,  paragraph  122  states: 

And  steel  in  all  forms  and  shapes,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  of  certain 
values,  shall  be  levied,  etc. 

Paragraph  177 : 

Manufactured  articles  or  wares,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  composed 
wholly  or  in  part  of  any  metal,  and  whether  partly  or  wholly  manufactured,  shall 
be  levied  35  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

When  the  European  manufacturer  first  started  to  import  this  steel 
abrasive  into  the  United  States,  the  surveyor  of  the  New  York  port 
assessed  this  material  under  paragraph  177.  The  importer,  to  evade 
as  much  duty  as  possible,  insisted  that  there  should  be  a  levy  for  import 
tax  under  paragraph  122,  and  to  further  evade  the  rate  of  duty  insisted 
that  he  should  only  be  assessed  under  paragraph  122,  and  naturally 
undervalued  his  invoices  by  producing  the  manufacturers7  bills,  charg- 
ing him  for  this  material  at  a  fictitious  valuation. 

The  protest  of  the  importer  against  the  collector  was  allowed  by  the 
United  States  General  Board,  reducing  thereby  the  duty  from  35  per 
cent  ad  valorem  to  about  22J  per  cent.  The  surveyor,  however, 
appealed  from  this  decision,  and  he  was  again  reversed  and  again  took 
an  appeal,  which  up  to  the  present  time  has  not  been  decided.  The 
importer  in  his  claim  strongly  insisted  that  the  steel  abrasive  was  an 
unmanufactured  material,  and  was  only  partly  manufactured.  This,  of 
course,  is  not  a  fact,  for,  as  we  stated  above,  labor  in  producing  this 
steel  abrasive  constitutes  the  greater  part  of  the  cost.  This  material 
is  not  a  by-product  in  any  sense,  but  is  produced  from  raw  material  in 
merchantable  shape  for  the  specific  purpose  of  an  abrasive. 

The  European  manufacturer,  to  evade  as  much  duty  as  possible,  has 
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even  tried  to  bring  this  abrasive  into  this  country  under  the  guise  of 
steel  filings,  a  by-product. 

We  hope  that  your  committee  will  take  into  consideration  that  a 
classification  be  given  to  artificial  abrasives  of  any  character,  and  that 
a  duty  be  placed  upon  the  same  specifically,  not  an  ad  valorem  duty, 
and  a  duty  of  at  least  2  cents  per  pound,  as  the  European  manufacturer 
can  produce  this  material,  on  account  of  the  excessive  cheap  labor  at 
his  command  and  the  cheapness  of  raw  material,  for  about  2  cents  per 
pound. 

Pittsburg  Crushed  Steel  Co.,  Limited, 
M.  M.  KAira,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


BuAJLROAD   SUPPLIES. 

PROTEST  OF  BEPRESEHTATIVES  OF  RAILROAD  G0KPAXIE8 
AGADT8T  DTGEEASE  OF  DUTIES. 

Chicago,  January  6y  1897. 
Committee  on  Wats  akd  Means: 

While  it  is  a  matter  of  common  notoriety  that  the  business  of  the 
railroads  in  the  United  States,  taken  as  a  whole,  has  in  recent  years 

Even  no  adequate  return  upon  the  capital  invested  in  them,  it  may  not 
>  amiss  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  reports  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  show  that  during  the  year  ended  June  30, 
1895,  the  owners  of  the  $10,290,838,902  of  railroad  stocks  and  bonds 
received  only  $337,800,403,  being  at  the  rate  of  3.28  per  cent  per  annum; 
and  that  these  payments  resulted  in  a  deficit  for  the  year  of  $29,845,241 : 
and  further,  that  the  general  balance  sheet  of  all  the  railroads  showed 
during  that  year  a  decrease  in  the  amount  at  the  credit  of  profit  and 
loss  of  $53,572,947. 

Those  reports  show  further  that  the  railways  will  be  required  during 
the  next  few  months  to  make  very  large  outlays  in  order  to  comply 
with  the  act  of  Congress  requiring  the  use  of  automatic  brakes  and 
couplers  on  their  freight  equipment  on  January  1, 1898.  Unless  the 
provisions  of  this  law  be  modified  or  the  time  extended,  it  will  there- 
fore be  necessary  for  nearly  all  of  the  railroads  to  still  further  and 
greatly  curtail  their  expenditures  for  supplies  during  the  coming  season. 

The  distress  which  has  so  long  affected  the  railroad  interest  is  keenly 
felt  in  many  branches  of  trade. 

Bad  as  the  situation  is,  it  is  still  to  be  hoped  that  the  railroad  com- 
panies may  be  able  to  adjust  their  affairs  to  the  conditions  which  Con- 
gress and  the  State  legislatures  have  seen  fit  to  impose.  Taken  as  a 
whole,  they  can  not  stand  further  burdens. 

I  beg,  therefore,  on  behalf  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company, 
the  Yazoo  and  Mississippi  Valley  Railroad  Company,  and  of  the  Chesa- 
peake, Ohio  and  Southwestern  Railroad — which^  together,  are  operat- 
ing some  4,444  miles  of  railway  in  the  Mississippi  Valley — to  urge  upon 
your  committee  and  through  them  on  the  Congress  that  changes  be  not 
made  in  the  iron  and  steel  tariffs,  looking  to  an  increase  of  duty  on  any 
class  of  articles. 

In  this  connection  permit  me  to  submit  that  there  are  classes  or 
articles  of  specially  high  character  which  are  needed  by  the  railroads 
and  consumed  in  considerable  quantities  which  are  not  manufactured  in 
the  United  States,  and  that  any  increase  in  the  duties  on  those  articles 
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would  simply  add  to  the  burdens  of  the  railroads  without  benefiting 
any  domestic  manufacturer. 

These  are.  however,  minor  considerations.  The  main  point  is,  that  as 
the  railroad  companies  are  staggering  under  grievous  burdens  and 
carrying  all  they  can,  to  impose  upon  them  further  would  simply  add 
to  the  depression  in  general  business  and  continue  for  a  longer  period 
the  distressing  condition  now  so  widely  prevailing. 

Stuyvesant  Pish,  President. 


Cincinnati,  Ohio,  December,  31, 1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

In  behalf  of  the  railways  I  represent  I  would  ask  that  no  advance  be 
made  in  the  tariff  on  iron  and  steel  goods  used  by  railways,  such  as 
rails,  boiler  steel,  locomotive  and  car  wheel  tires,  steel-tired  wheels,  etc. 
The  duty  certainly  is  enough  to-day  for  protection,  and  if  raised  it  would 
only  force  the  railways  to  pay  more  for  their  goods,  which  they  can  not 
well  afford  under  present  circumstances  to  do. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

M.  £.  Ingalls,  President. 

RECIPROCITY  RECOMMENDED. 

8TATEKEHT  SUBMITTED  BT  THE  MIDVALE  STEEL  COMPAHY,  07 

PHILADELPHIA. 

Philadelphia,  January  87 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  : 

The  Midvale  Steel  Company  respectfully  appears  before  your  com- 
mittee to  request  that  no  change  be  made  in  the  present  schedules  of  the 
tariff  relating  to  the  manufacture  of  metals  and  to  the  materials,  either 
raw  or  in  a  partly  made  state,  which  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
metals. 

Premising  that  the  object  which  the  committee  has  in  view  is  twofold ; 
First,  the  obtaining  of  sufficient  revenue  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
a  Government  wisely  and  economically  administered;  and,  second,  the 
alleviation  of  the  burden  of  the  cost  of  living  bearing  most  heavily  on 
those  of  our  fellow-citizens  who  are  least  able  to  bear  the  load,  because 
of  their  not  being  sufficiently  provided  with  means  of  subsistence  and 
who  have  to  earn  their  daily  wage  by  the  labor  of  their  hands : 

The  Midvale  Steel  Company  would  represent  to  the  honorable  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  that  any  increase  in  the  rate  of  duty  on  articles 
imported  into  this  country  must  necessarily  diminish  its  revenue, 
because  it  would  shut  off  or  diminish  to  a  certain  extent  the  importa- 
tion of  such  articles. 

On  the  other  hand,  by  increasing  the  cost  of  the  article  to  the  con- 
sumer to  the  extent  of  the  increase  of  the  tariff  would  diminish  the 
market  for  such  articles  and  at  the  same  time  increase  the  cost  of  living. 

The  very  objects,  therefore,  that  the  committee  seeks  to  attain  would 
be  defeated  by  any  change  of  the  tariff  in  the  direction  of  any  increase 
of  rates,  but  would  be  promptly  and  efficaciously  reached  by  the  dimi- 
nution of  the  present  existing  duties. 

While  this  additional  tax  might,  to  a  small  extent,  increase  the  busi- 
ness of  the  manufacturer,  any  profit  coming  to  him  in  this  indirect  man- 
ner must  necessarily  inure  to  his  sole  benefit,  because  the  question  of 
^ages  is  one  of  supply  and  demand,  and  can  not  in  any  way  be  affected 
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by  tariff  legislation,  and  no  manufacturer  would  permit  any  false  senti- 
ment to  influence  him  to  pay  the  laborer  one  dollar  more  for  wages  than 
the  market  supply  of  labor  would  warrant. 

It  is  well  known  to  the  members  of  the  committee  that  the  price  at 
which  nearly  every  article  manufactured  in  this  country  is  sold  is  not 
based  on  its  cost  as  much  as  it  is  fixed  by  agreements  or  understand- 
ings between  manufacturers,  who  regulate  the  amount  of  product  and 
the  output  of  the  factories,  points  of  deliveries,  and  the  prices  and  terms 
at  which  the  manufactured  article  is  sold. 

The  Mid  vale  Steel  Company  is  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  steel 
solely;  and  as  an  instance  of  the  effect  of  the  tariff  on  its  business,  it 
would  mention  that  the  price  of  tires  (one  of  its  products)  has  not  been 
affected  in  the  slightest  manner  by  the  difference  between  the  existing 
tariff  (the  Wilson  bill)  and  the  tariff  formerly  enforced,  commonly 
known  as  the  McKinley  bill. 

Whereas  the  schedule  under  the  former  tariff  law  wa«  2£  cents  per 
pound  and  the  base  price  of  tires  was  4  cents  per  pound,  to-day  the 
base  price  of  tires  is  still  4  cents  per  pound  and  the  schedule  is  1£  cents 
per  pound. 

Nor  has  the  Wilson  bill  affected  the  number  of  tires  manufactured  in 
this  country  to  any  appreciable  extent.  The  Midvale  Steel  Company 
is  the  largest  maker  of  this  product  in  the  United  States  and  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  world;  and  its  business  has  steadily  increased  from  year 
to  year. 

The  chief  importer  of  tires  from  abroad  into  this  country  is  Fried 
Krupp,  of  Essen,  and  the  tires  of  that  maker  are  invariably  sold  at  a 
much  higher  figure  than  the  price  charged  by  the  American  makers  to 
the  railroad  companies,  and  his  business  would  not  be  in  anywise 
affected  by  any  tariff  legislation.  And  any  slight  increase  in  the  busi- 
ness of  this  foreign  corporation  that  may  have  taken  place  of  late  years 
is  due  not  to  the  action  of  the  Wilson  bill,  but  to  the  superior  ability 
of  their  New  York  agents  in  distributing  the  Krupp  product,  owing  to 
a  change  in  the  personnel  of  the  firm  of  these  agents,  by  which  younger 
men  have  come  to  the  front  and  assumed  the  management  of  the 
agency. 

Another  branch  of  manufacture  in  which  the  Midvale  Steel  Company 
is  engaged  is  steel  castings.  That  the  rate  of  duty  on  steel  castings  is 
more  than  sufficient  for  the  protection  of  ttiis  branch  of  industry  iu  the 
United  States,  is  best  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  castings  made  of  steel 
are  sold  in  England  at  between  30  and  50  per  cent  higher  prices  than 
obtain  in  this  country,  and  iu  France  at  over  100  per  cent  higher  prices 
than  prevail  in  the  United  States. 

The  Midvale  Steel  Company  is  at  present  earnestly  engaged  in  increas- 
ing its  trade  abroad,  and  it  greatly  fears  that  any  increase  of  duty  in 
the  metal  schedules,  by  exciting  retaliatory  measures  on  the  part  of 
foreign  nations,  may  have  disastrous  results  to  this  new  expansion  of 
trade. 

While  not  wishing  in  any  way  to  point  out  to  your  committee  the 
method  by  which  American  manufacturers  might  be  encouraged,  the 
Midvale  Steel  Company  would  respectfully  offer  to  the  consideration  of 
its  members  the  suggestion  that  by  making  such  treaties  with  neigh- 
boring friendly  nations  on  a  reciprocal  commercial  basis  that  would 
induce  them  to  build  up  a  more  intimate  commercial  intercourse  with 
the  United  States,  the  members  of  the  committee  would  be  doing  a 
patriotic  act,  and  deserve  well  at  the  hands  of  their  fellow-citizens. 

The  Midvale  Steel  Co., 
By  Chas.  J.  Han  An,  President. 
T  H 31 
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NATIONAL  LUMBER  INTERESTS. 
STATEMENT  07  MB.  G.  W.  GOODYEAR,  OF  BUFFALO,  V.  T. 

Thubsday,  December  31, 1896. 

Mr.  Goodybab  said:  Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  tbe  Ways  and 
Means  Committee:  A  number  of  gentlemen,  including  myself,  are  here 
as  a  delegation  appointed  by  a  convention  of  the  lumbermen  of  the 
United  States,  which  met  in  Cincinnati,  at  an  early  day  during  the 
present  month.  At  that  convention  there  were  representatives  from 
nearly  every  section  of  the  United  States  which  is  represented  by  the 
lumber  industry.  That  convention  was  called  by  two  gentlemen  who 
represent  the  prominent  lumber-trade  papers,  and  in  pursuance  of  the 
call,  as  I  have  already  stated,  a  very  general  assemblage  of  representa- 
tives from  various  sections  of  the  country  met  in  convention  at  Cincin- 
nati, and  at  that  convention  a  committee  of  twenty  to  twenty-five 
gentlemen  was  appointed  to  present  the  views  of  the  lumbermen  of  the 
United  States  upon  the  question  of  a  tariff  bill.  That  committee  met 
in  Washington  yesterday,  and  it  is  preparing  a  memorial  or  written 
statement  of  its  views,  which  it  desires  to  present  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  at  a  subsequent  date.  It  is  not  yet  fully  in  form,  but 
if  you  will  grant  us  that  time,  we  will  be  pleased  to  hand  it  to  you  in  a 
few  days. 

The  Chaibman.  That  can  be  done  at  any  time  between  now  and  Mon- 
day, the  11th. 

Mr.  Goodybab.  Gentlemen,therecenteventsof  thecountry — theelec- 
tion  of  1894,  and  the  election  of  1896 — have  convinced  us,  as  I  suppose 
those  events  have  convinced  the  entire  country,  that  the  protective  idea 
is  to  prevail  in  this  country  at  least  for  two  years,'  or  until  another  Con- 
gress shall  be  elected.  The  emphatic  verdict  of  the  people  on  this  prop- 
osition assures  us  in  the  assumption  that  protection  to  American  indus- 
tries and  American  labor  is  to  be  one  of  the  features  ot  the  incoming 
Administration,  and  to  be  the  policy  of  Congress  until  at  least  the  people 
shall  render  a  verdict  to  the  contrary.  So,  standing  upon  that  basis— 
that  protection  to  American  industries  is  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment— we  are  here  to  ask  at  your  hands  such  protection  as  we  think 
we  can  reasonably  and  fairly  demand.  The  industry  which  we  represent 
is  the  largest  of  any  single  industry  in  the  whole  United  States. 

By  the  census  of  1890  it  was  shown  that  there  was  invested  in  lumber 
industries  in  the  United  States  $750,000,000,  and  I  think  it  is  fair  to 
say,  with  the  growth  of  the  country  and  the  natural  growth  of  the 
industry,  which  of  late  has  been  very  slow  indeed,  that  that  investment 
is  equal  to  at  least  $1,000,000,000.  Therefore,  gentlemen,  we  are  here, 
as  we  claim,  as  representatives  of  one  of  the  most  important  industries 
in  the  whole  United  States,  and  of  an  industry  that  certainly,  by  reason 
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of  its  magnitude  and  its  general  extent,  is  deserving  of  consideration  at 
your  hands.  There  were  employed  at  the  time  these  figures  as  to  the 
extent  of  capital  invested  were  made,  at  least  600,000  persons  in  the 
lumber  industry  alone,  and  that,  gentlemen,  did  not  include  the  people 
engaged  in  the  retail  trade,  but  purely  those  engaged  in  logging  and 
manufacturing  and  preparing  the  product  for  the  market,  and  not  for 
distribution  among  the  people  generally;  and  this  number  of  600,000 
of  our  population  does  not  include  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  trans- 
portation of  this  product  either  by  water  or  by  rail.  We  say  not  only 
these  600,000  men  of  our  population  were  engaged  in  this  industry,  but 
in  addition  to  that  a  very  large  percentage  of  our  population  is  engaged 
in  the  carrying  trade  of  this  product  who  are  dependent  directly  upon 
it  for  their  livelihood,  and  in  additiou  there  are  still  those  men  who  are 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  machinery,  of  railroad  material,  locomo- 
tives, cars,  rails,  and  who  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  those  arti- 
cles, and  numerous  others  that  I  need  not  mention,  that  are  required  in 
the  business.  So,  gentlemen,  I  think  it  perfectly  fair  for  us  to  say  that 
there  are  over  3,000,000  of  our  population,  including  those  dependent 
upon  the  toilers,  who  are  directly  receiving  their  livelihood  from  this 
great  and  important  industry  which  we  represent. 

Now,  I  will  not  take  up  your  time  to  enlarge  on  this  branch  of  the 
subject.  I  think  that  the  suggestions  I  have  already  made  are  amply 
sufficient  to  indicate  to  you  that  we  come  here  on  no  trifling  affair,  but 
we  have  something  that  is  fully  worthy  of  deep  thought  and  fair  con- 
sideration. Now,  with  these  outlines  I  desire  to  say  one  word  in  addi- 
tion go  far  as  the  extent  of  the  industry  is  concerned.  We  are  not 
confined  to  a  single  State;  we  are  not  confined  to  a  single  section  of 
our  country,  but  our  industry  is  as  broad  as  the  land  itself.  It  extends 
from  the  coast  of  Maine  to  California,  from  the  northernmost  limit  of 
our  Union  down  to  the  very  Gulf.  We  find  that  the  lumber  industry 
is  the  leading  industry  in  over  thirty  of  our  forty -five  States,  and  we 
find,  where  it  is  not  the  leading  industry,  it  is  in  existence  in  every  one 
of  the  States.  Now,  it  is  said  that  there  is  not  a  single  State  in  the 
Union  that  has  not  to  some  extent  this  industry  within  its  limit.  More 
than  thirty  of  the  States  claim  it  as  their  leading  industry,  and  it 
exists  in  every  State  and  section  of  our  country.  Now,  gentlemen,  we 
*have  had  in  the  past  tariff  legislation.  We  have  had  protection  to 
some  extent  for  the  competition  which  comes  from  foreign  importations. 
On  examination  of  the  various  tariff  acts  we  find  that  under  the  tariff 
bill  of  1874  a  tax  was  imposed  upon  "timber,  hewn  or  sawed;  timber 
used  for  building  wharves,  and  spars,  20  per  centum  ad  valorem."  For 
"timber,  squared  or  sided,  not  otherwise  provided  for,  1  cent  per  cubic 
foot."  For  "  sawed  boards,  planks,  deals,  and  other  lumber  of  hem- 
lock, white  wood,  sycamore,  and  basswood,  $1  per  thousand  feet,  board 
measure." 

That  was  the  tariff  of  1874,  and  I  wish  particularly  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  gentlemen  of  this  committee  to  the  language  that  was  used 
in  that  subdivision:  "Planks,  deals,  and  other  lumber  of  hemlock, 
whitewood,  sycamore,  and  basswood."  Now,  you  will  note  there  were 
two  very  important  items  of  the  lumber  product  left  out  of  that  section, 
to  wit,  white  pine  and  spruce.  The  next  paragraph  is,  "All  other 
varieties  of  sawed  lumber,  $2  per  thousand  feet,  board  measure."  So 
under  the  act  of  1874  there  was  imposed  a  tax  upon  white  pine  and 
spruce  and  variety  of  other  kinds  of  woods  (but  I  mentioned  those 
two  kinds  on  account  of  their  importance)  of  $2  per  thousand  feet,  but 
upon  hemlock,  whitewood,  basswood,  and  sycamore  the  tax  was  put  at 
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SI  per  thousand  feet.  I  have  read  enough  of  this  tariff  act  for  my 
purpose,  for  the  gentlemen  whom  I  represent  and  whom  we  all  repre- 
sent are  engaged  chiefly  in  the  manufacture  of  those  two  articles  of 
the  lumber  industry.  Mow  that  act  stood  substantially  as  I  have  read 
it  until  1883,  when  there  was  a  revision  of  the  tariff  act,  and  that  time 
there  was  a  veiy  slight  change  made  in  the  act,  which  reads  as  follows: 

Timber,  hewn  and  sawed,  and  timber  used  for  spars  and  iii  building  wharves, 
twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Timber,  squared  or  sided,  not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act,  one 
oent  per  cubic  foot. 

Sawed  boards,  planks,  deals,  and  other  lumber  of  hemlock,  whitewood,  sycamore, 
and  basswood,  one  dollar  per  thousand  feet,  board  measure. 

That  was  substantially  the  same  as  the  act  of  1874. 

All  other  articles  of  sawed  lumber,  two  dollars  per  one  thousand  feet,  board  measure. 

So  in  the  act  of  1883,  under  the  revision,  there  was  included  in  the 
$1  tax  provision  hemlock,  sycamore,  whitewood,  and  basswood,  and 
all  other  lumber,  including  white  pine  and  spruce,  was  taxed  $2  per 
thousand  feet.  Now,  under  the  act  of  1890,  known  as  the  McKinley 
bill,  the  act  provided,  that — 

Timber,  hewn  and  sawed,  and  timber  used  for  spars  and  in  building  wharves,  ten 
per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Timber,  squared  or  sided,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  one-half  of  one 
per  centum  per  cubic  foot. 

Sawed  boards,  planks,  deals,  and  other  lumber  of  hemlock,  whitewood,  sycamore, 
white  pine,  and  basswood,  one  dollar  per  thousand  feet,  board  measure;  sawed  lum- 
ber, not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  two  dollars  per  thousand  feet,  board 
measure. 

Now,  you  will  notice  there  under  the  act  of  1890,  known  as  the 
McKinley  bill,  white  pine  was  taken  out  of  the  provision  that  made 
the  tax  $2  and  put  into  the  paragraph  which  made  the  tax  only  $1  per 
thousand  feet,  but  spruce  was  left  still  at  $2,  and  as  that  came  within 
the  language,  u  all  other  planks,  deals,  etc.,"  the  spruce  was  not  enu- 
merated among  the  first  mentioned.  Now,  under  the  act  of  1894, 
lumber  was  placed  practically  upon  the  free  list.  There  were  a  few  of 
the  articles  of  lumber  which  were  brought  to  a  higher  degree  of  manu- 
facture which  were  taxed  to  a  very  limited  extent,  so  that,  gentlemen, 
we  have  under  the  act  of  1890  white  pine  put  in  the  $1  division* 
and  spruce,  of  all  one  of  the  leading  items'  of  lumber  in  the  country, 
taxed  still  $2  per  thousand  feet.  Now,  gentlemen,  we  are  not  here 
to-day  asking  at  your  hands  anything  exorbitant,  anything  extraordi- 
nary, or  anything  beyond  what  we  deem  a  reasonable  and  a  fair  request. 
What  we  substantially  ask  you  for,  without  going  into  all  the  details  of 
the  bill  is,  as  we  suggest  in  our  written  paper,  that  you  place  white  pine, 
hemlock,  basswood  and  sycamore,  and  all  the  other  items  which  were 
included  in  the  $1  list,  under  the  $2  rate.  We  can  not  understand  why 
the  white  pine,  the  hemlock,  and  those  great  staples  of  manufacture 
should  not  receive  as  fair  a  consideration  at  your  hands  as  spruce. 
Spruce  was  taxed  $2  per  thousand  under  the  McKinley  bill  and  white 
pine  $1,  and  hemlock  $1.  Now,  if  spruce  .is  $2,  why  should  not  white 
pine  and  hemlock  and  the  other  items  be  $2! 

The  Chairman.  Right  at  that  point,  if  you  will  allow  me,  is  the  sup- 
ply of  white  pine  in  this  country  ample  for  all  our  purposes! 

Mr.  Goodyear.  It  is  as  ample,  I  take  it,  as  the  spruce. 

The  Chairman.  Yon  think  it  is  the  same? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Or  something  that  could  take  the  place  of  it  as 
well.  It  has  been  found  in  actual  experience  that  it  is  not  necessary 
to  use  in  all  instances  white  pine  where  it  has  been  heretofore  used. 
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The  Chairman.  But  it  is  used  generally  in  finishing! 

Mr.  Goodyear.  In  a  great  many  instances  Southern  pine  has  taken 
the  place  of  finishing  in  the  place  where  white  pine  used  to  enter  into 
the  finishing  and  be  regarded  as  absolutely  essential,  and  that  is  true 
of  hemlock  also.  The  clearer  grades  of  hemlock  are  to-day  occupying 
the  place  in  some  instances  that  white  pine  formerly  occupied,  so  that 
this  question  of  taxation  can  not  be  confined,  it  strikes  me,  to  the  fact 
of  the  scarcity  of  any  particular  item,  for  the  reason  there  are  many 
varieties  of  other  woods  to  take  'the  place  of  that  which  may  become 
scarce. 

Now,  gentlemen,  that  being  so,  we  can  only  divine  one  good  reason 
for  this,  and  I  say  to  you  I  believe  that  the  lumbermen  themselves  are 
chargeable  with  the  condition  of  the  tariff  bill.  The  State  of  Maine, 
be  it  said  to  its  everlasting  credit,  has  always,  so  long  as  I  can  remem- 
ber, been  represented  by  the  most  eminent  statesmen  that  the  country 
has  produced.  It  had  its  James  O.  Blaine,  than  whom  there  was  no 
more  devoted  servant  to  the  interests  of  his  State,  and  to-day  it  has 
within  the  halls  of  Congress  Bepresentatives  who  stand  in  the  foremost 
rank  of  our  nation's  great  men*  It  has  its  Beed,  and  if  I  were  allowed 
to  whisper  it,  I  would  say  it  has  its  Dingley  also;  it  has  its  Boutelle, 
and  it  has  men  who  have  come  here  year  after  year  looking  after  the 
interests  of  their  constituents,  and  you  will  notice  in  all  these  tariff  agita- 
tions during  all  the  various  changes  through  which  these  tariff  sched- 
ules have  gone,  spruce  has  at  all  times  and  forever  remained  in  the  $2 
list.  From  1874,  with  the  change  of  1873,  and  again  with  the  change 
of  1890  under  the  McKinley  bill,  I  never  failed  to  find  the  great  product 
of  the  State  of  Maine  protected  to  the  extent  of  the  $2.  White  pine 
and  hemlock  and  basswood  and  sycamore  and  all  the  rest  got  only  $1, 
but  through  the  vigilance,  I  may  say,  and  the  justice  of  Maine's  Bepre- 
sentatives spruce  has  always  been  granted  a  tax  of  $2. 

The  Chairman.  You  forget  we  are  the  Pine  Tree  State. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Without  any  pine,  but  with  a  whole  lot  of  spruce, 
and  spruce  that  you  can  raise  another  crop  of  every  thirty  years.  It  is 
unlike  white  pine  and  hemlock,  which  disappear  practically  .when  the 
first  crop  is  removed,  but  it  grows  rapidly  to  saw-log  proportion  in  about 
thirty  years. 

Mr.  Dollivbr.  How  do  you  account  for  the  dropping  of  white  pine 
from  the  $2  list! 

Mr.  Goodyear.  The  lumbermen  are  to  blame — not  their  Bepresenta- 
tives. I  beg  to  say  to  you,  gentlemen,  until  1892  they  never  seemed  to 
have  awaken  from  their  lethargy.  They  came  down  here  at  that  time, 
but  the  tables  were  against  them  and  the  sentiment  at  that  time  was 
decidedly  against  the  protective  idea,  and  they  failed  to  accomplish  what 
they  asked  for.  Now,  I  say  to  you,  gentlemen,  the  lumbermen  of  this 
country  are  aroused ;  they  have  learned  of  the  importance  of  the  features 
of  a  tariff  bill  better  than  they  have  ever  known  it  before.  They  have 
found  out  under  free  trade  as  existing  under  the  Wilson  bill  that  their 
industry  has  gone  into  decay,  and  to-day  they  are  suffering  from  foreign 
competition  in  such  way  as  they  never  before  have  suffered.  They  find 
that  throughout  the  United  States  the  failures  of  lumbermen  have  been 
of  greater  proportion  than  any  other  leading  industry.  Indeed,  it 
amounted  to  almost  paralysis  in  some  sections  of  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan and  in  the  Northwest,  and  if  one  will  take  up  the  pay  rolls  of  the 
mills  of  that  country  they  will  find  that  the  pay  rolls  of  labor  up  in  that 
country  have  fallen  off  more  than  40  percent  since  this  free-trade  tariff 
bill  has  been  in  operation. 
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Now,  gentlemen,  I  say,  therefore,  we  are  not  asking  here  any  more 
protection  for  the  general  lumber  list  than  the  spruce  had  under  the 
McKiuley  bill,  and  if  you  take  the  great  States  of  Pennsylvania,  Min- 
nesota, Wisconsin,  the  great  States  of  the  South,  Mississippi,  Louisiana, 
and  all  that  great  list  of  States  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  that  are  produc- 
ing lumber,  you,  I  think,  will  find  that  this  industry  throughout  the 
United  States  is  not  unreasonable  in  its  demands,  and  it  simply  asks 
of  you  to  protect  it  to  the  extent  that  spruce  has  been  protected  in  the 
tariff  bills  heretofore. 

The  Chairman.  And  if  spruce  is  made  $1  you  are  content  that  the 
rest  shall  be  made  $1  alsof 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Not  at  all.  We  do  not  say  you  did  wrong  when  you 
taxed  foreign  spruce  $2,  but  we  do  not  want  you  to  do  wrong  by  taxing 
these  other  woods  $1. 

Mr.  Dolliver.  What  countries  compete  with  sycamore! 

Mr.  Goodyear.  It  is  used  as  a  finishing  wood. 

Mr.  Dolliver.  I  know,  but  what  countries  send  it  in  here!  Canada, 
perhaps f 

Mr.  Goodyear.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Dolliver.  I  understood  you  to  ask  that  hemlock,  whitewood, 
basswood,  sycamore,  white  pine,  and  spruce  be  restored  to  the  $2. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Yes,  sir.  Mow,  nearly  every  one  of  these  items 
received  their  competition  from  Canada.  Now,  the  difference  between 
the  conditions  in  the  United  States  and  the  conditions  in  Canada,  I 
apprehend,  are  well  known  to  you  gentlemen,  and  I  only  desire  to  sug- 
gest a  few  words  concerning  the  Canadian  industry.  The  conditions 
prevailing  there  we  find  are  very  much  more  liberal  to  the  lumbermen 
of  the  country  than  in  the  United  States.  For  instance,  I  mention 
only  one  item  in  this  connection.  The  United  States  Government  has 
established  a  price  of  $3  per  acre  for  its  stumpage  on  Government 
lands,  and  while  in  those  days,  perhaps,  the  estimates  and  measure- 
ments of  that  standing  stumpage  were  very  liberal,  indeed,  to  the  pur- 
chaser, to-day  a  very  strict  estimate  and  a  very  exact  measurement  is 
made  when  the  sales  are  contracted,  and  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, therefore,  in  putting  the  price  at  $3  per  thousand  upon  its  stump- 
age receives  practically  the  full  measurement  and  the  full  value  at  the 
price  named. 

Now,  one  other  item  or  suggestion  there,  and  it  is  this,  that  the 
United  States  Government  requires  pay  for  the  purchase  of  its  stump- 
age when  the  contract  is  made.  Now,  what  is  the  condition  on  the  other 
side  I  The  Crown  lands,  the  Government  lands  of  Canada,  are  disposed 
of  under  their  rules  and  regulations  and  they  demand  only  50  cents  per 
thousand  for  their  lumber  instead  of  $3  as  our  Government  demands. 
That  50  cents  per  thousand  is  not  paid  until  the  lumber  is  practically 
ready  for  shipment  from  the  mill.  So,  gentlemen,  you  see  if  a  man  in 
the  United  States  were  to  go  into  the  lumber  industry  here  and  go  and 
purchase  Government  land,  he  would  be  compelled  to  pay  $3  per  thou- 
sand at  the  very  outset  on  the  stumpage  before  he  could  start  his 
operations  at  all;  and  for  the  further  reason,  which  I  will  suggest  in 
connection  with  this  operation,  he  must  build  a  sawmill,  and  before  he 
can  build  he  must  have  stumpage,  because  the  sawmill  without  the 
stumpage  is  useless;  therefore  he  is  compelled  to  make  his  investment 
in  a  sawmill  and  stumpage  before  he  can  proceed  to  operate  at  all,  while 
upon  the  other  hand  the  Canadian  Government  says  to  him:  "You 
need  not  make  any  investment  in  stumpage  at  the  outset  at  all;  we  will 
make  the  contract  with  you  for  that  stumpage  and  you  may  pay  us 
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when  your  lumber  is  practically  ready  for  shipment."  Now,  I  ask  you 
if'  it  is  fair  that  this  Government  should  demand  this  $3  per  thousand 
feet  cash  and  ask  us  to  compete  with  our  foreign  competitors  who  are 
not  asked  to  pay  over  the  50  cents  per  thousand  until  the  lumber  is 
ready  for  shipment? 

Mr.  Dolliver.  Is  there  any  large  part  of  the  lumber  industry  of 
this  country  interested  in  Government  lands? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Well,  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  large  part — 
do  you  mean  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Dol&iver.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Interested  in  Government  lands? 

Mr.  Dolliver.  No,  I  mean  to  say  does  any  large  part  of  the  lumber 
supply  of  the  United  States  come  from  the  public  domain  by  this  proc- 
ess of  buying  the  stumpage? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  No,  sir;  and  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  con- 
tending  that.  I  have  simply  undertaken  to  present  these  facts  as 
showing  the  attitude  of  the  two  Governments  toward  their  lumber 
manufacturers,  not  for  the  purpose  of  stating  to  you  that  any  consider- 
able portion  of  our  lumber  men  have  contracts  with  the  Government 
for  Government  stumpage,  but  to  show  you  simply  one  illustration  of 
the  different  conditions  between  our  own  lumbermen  and  the  lumber- 
men of  Canada. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Is  it  not  a  fact  the  price  fixed  by  the  Government  for 
its  stumpage  virtually  controls  the  price  of  all  stumpage  owned  by 
private  individuals? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  So  far  as  that  is  concerned,  I  am  not  familiar 
enough 

Mr.  Tawney.  Is  not  that  the  ordinary  price  in  the  Northwest? 

Mr.  Evans.  It  may  be  in  that  particular  section. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  For  instance,  where  there  are  any  Government  lands 
in  a  particular  locality  the  Government  price  in  another  locality  would 
have  very  little  to  do  with  it.  It  is  the  conditions  which  prevail  in  a 
particular  neighborhood  which  control  it  more  largely.  Mr.  Gardiner, 
did  you  wish  to  make  a  suggestion  ? 

Mr.  Gardiner.  I  was  going  to  call  attention  to  a  point.  Mr.  Good- 
year has  illustrated  the  difference  of  cost  of  the  American  going  into 
the  business  here  and  in  Canada.  If  the  Government  charges  $3  per 
thousand  feet  for  stumpage,  and  he  wished  to  buy  of  a  private  person, 
he  would  have  to  pay  as  much  or  more.  In  Canada  he  can,  at  all  times, 
get  it  at  the  Crown  price. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  I  think  the  gentlemen  understand  the  point  I  was 
undertaking  to  make  on  that,  and  that  is  the  attitude  of  the  two  Gov- 
ernments toward  their  lumber  manufacturers.  In  the  one  instance  the 
Canadian  Government  encourages  the  manufacture  of  lumber  within  its 
borders  by  making  the  most  liberal  terms  to  people  wishing  to  engage 
in  that  industry.  They  practically  offer  a  premium  to  people  to  build 
sawmills  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  and  lakes,  and  as  an  inducement 
for  them  to  come  over  there  and  take  their  stumpage  they  are  permitted 
to  buy  at  50  cents  per  thousand,  and  they  need  not  pay  it  until  they 
are  ready  for  shipment. 

Mr.  Tawney.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  tax  on  the  stump- 
age of  Canada  and  the  tax  on  the  stumpage  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  I  do  not  understand  there  is  any  tax  on  stumpage 
in  the  United  States  purely  as  stumpage,  but  a  tax  on  the  timber 
land. 

Mr.  Tawney.  It  amounts  to  the  same  thing? 
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Mr.  Goodyear.  I  should  say  the  tax  on  timber  lands  in  the  United 
States  was  very  much  in  excess  of  the  tax  on  timber  lands  in  Canada, 
but  I  can  not  give  the  exact  price. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Is  it  not  a  fact  the  tax  on  Canadian  stumpage  is  vir- 
tually a  nominal  taxf 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  true,  and  of  course  the  timber 
lands  of  the  United  States  are  valued  in  their  respective  localities  by 
the  assessors  of  that  locality  at  the  full  value,  and  taxation  is  imposed 
upon  them  at  the  same  rate  as  farm  lands  and  other  lands  of  the  com- 
munity are  assessed,  while  over  there  the  lands  being  Government 
lands  largely,  they  impose  a  very  light  tax,  the  valuations  of  the  land 
being  of  course  very  much  less,  therefore  the  taxation  upon  it  would 
be  lighter  even  at  the  same  rate  of  taxation  it  would  be  here. 

Mr.  Evans.  Before  you  leave  that,  let  me  ask  you  this  question. 
Suppose  that  a  lumberman  in  Canada  wanted  to  ship  his  logs  to  the 
United  States,  what  would  be  the  difference  in  the  price  of  the  stump- 
age  in  that  contingency  and  in  the  contingency  the  lumber  was  manu- 
factured over  there  f 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Well,  I  understand  now  there  is  no  export  duty 
imposed  upon  logs,  but  I  understand  there  has  been  at  times  an  export 
duty,  and  the  difference  in  cost  would  be  determined,  I  should  say,  by 
that  export  duty. 

Mr.  Evans.  And  by  no  other  testf 

Mr.  Goodyear.  The  cost  of  the  logs  in  Canada  is  much  less  than  in 
the  United  States  with  equal  facilities  for  removing  them,  for  the  reason 
the  labor  cost  is  so  much  less. 

Mr.  Evans.  I  am  only  speaking  of  the  Government  charge.  If  there 
is  any  difference  in  the  price,  the  purchaser  would  have  to  pay  for  logs 
you  manufacture  there  with  what  he  would  have  to  pay  for  logs  that  he 
exported  f 

Mr.  Goodyear.  You  would  have  to  ask  some  of  my  friends  here  who 
are  more  familiar  with  that  than  I  am. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Eddy.  The  question  of  the  tax  on  Canadian  lumber  is  so 
much  per  square  mile,  $3  for  ground  rent,  and  our  taxation  is  fixed 
upon  the  value  of  the  timber  and  land. 

Mr.  Evans.  What  would  it  average! 

Mr.  Eddy.  The  average  I  could  not  give,  but  the  tax  in  Canada  is  a 
nominal  tax — very  small.    It  is  not  considered  there. 

Mr.  Evans.  That  does  not  get  to  my  question  of  the  price  the  Gov- 
ernment charges  for  the  stumpage. 

Mr.  Eddy.  Their  lands  are  sold  at  auction;  that  is,  all  the  timber  on 
the  lands  is  sold  at  auction.  You  pay  the  Government  so  much  for  a 
license  to  cut  from  those  lands.  When  you  remove  the  timber  you  then 
pay  the  Crown  price. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Is  there  any  difference  on  logs  going  to  Canada  or 
the  United  8tatest 

Mr.  Eddy.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Now,  I  want  to  mention  another  circumstance  that 
has  just  been  called  to  my  attention  by  a  gentleman  connected  with 
the  Census  Bureau,  who  prepared  the  statistics  of  the  lumber  interest 
for  the  census  of  1890.  He  states  that  the  taxation  on  the  land  held  bjr 
the  lumbermen  of  the  United  States  is  over  $3,000,000  per  annum,  while 
the  taxation  on  lands  held  by  the  Canadian  Government  is  nothing,  so 
there  is  an  item  to  which  we  are  subject,  as  against  the  Canadian,  which 
is  of  enormous  importance;  as  any  man  knows  who  has  been  engaged 
iu  the  lumber  industry  that  very  soon,  if  not  at  the  outset,  there  arises 
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a  farming  community  around  him,  and  the  whole  effort  of  the  farming 
community,  in  the  matter  of  taxation,  is  to  see  that  the  lumberman 
does  not  get  off  any  too  light.  We  are  perfectly  well  aware  of  that, 
and  we  do  not  complain  of  it,  but  we  simply  mention  it  as  a  fact  that 
our  valuations  are  high,  and  we  are  subject  to  a  high  degree  of  taxation 
in  those  localities  where  we  have  our  lumber. 

Mr.  Dolliver.  If  you  care  to  go  into  it  I  would  like  to  hear  a  little 
further  as  to  the  reasons  for  treating  white  pine  differently  from  tbe 
treatment  it  received  since  1880. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  In  1874  to  1883  white  pine  was  under  the  $2  list  It 
was  only  in  the  1890  bill  it  was  put  under  the  $1  list. 

Mr.  Dolliver.  Now  I  would  like  to  know  something  about  the  extent 
of  the  white  pine  industry  in  the  country,  the  location,  and  the  reason 
for  reversing  the  verdict  of  1890  on  the  subject! 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Now,  Mr.  Dolliver,  I  prefer  to  let  some  of  your 
friends  who  come  from  the  Northwest  give  you  some  information  on  that 
subject.  They  are  here  and  I  should  be  glad  to  have  them  enlighten 
you  upon  that  subject  and  they  will  undoubtedly  do  so  if  you  give  them 
the  opportunity. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Is  it  your  contention  that  the  $1  classification  ought 
to  be  advanced  to  $21 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  That  is  to  say,  all  included  in  the  act  of  1890  under 
the  $1  classification  should  be  put  up  to  $2  ? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  all  we  ask.  In  other  words  we  ask 
to  have  the 

Mr.  Payne.  You  ask  the  restoration  substantially  of  the  duty  of 
1883  so  far  as  the  great  bulk  of  the  lumber  industry  is  concerned  ? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  So  far  as  we  know  we  can  not  conceive  any  reason 
why  the  same  tax  should  not  be  imposed  upon  all  these  items. 

Mr.  Payne.  But  that  is  simply  an  argument  either  to  have  all  under 
the  $2  classification  or  all  under  the  $1  classification,  it  does  not  go  any 
further  than  that? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  have  not  advanced  any  reasons  that  I  have  heard 
why  they  should  not  all  be  included  under  the  $1  classification? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  When  we  get  out  of  the  other  part  of  it  I  hope  to 
say  something  on  that  subject,  and  if  I  do  not  say  anything  somebody 
else  will. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  want  to  ask  for  information  on  one  point.  The  cedar 
telegraph  poles,  railroad  ties,  and  articles  of  that  description  were  for 
the  first  time  in  1890  put  on  the  dutiable  list  at  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
Do  you  favor  the  restoration  of  the  duty? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  Why? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Because  there  is  so  large  an  importation  of  those 
various  items  from  where  they  can  be  produced  under  more  liberal 
advantages  and  much  less  labor  cost  than  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  has  been  produced  in  other  countries  and  brought 
here  in  a  number  of  years? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Quite  a  large  percentage  of  them,  I  think. 

Mr.  Payne.  A  very  large  percentage? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  I  could  not  give  you  the  figures. 

Mr.  Payne.  Can  you  suggest  a  way  by  which  that  ad  valorem  duty 
can  be  changed  to  a  specific  form,  on  telegraph  poles,  for  instance? 
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Mr.  Goodyear.  I  have  never  had  anything  to  do  with  telegraph 
poles  or  ties;  except  to  buy  them,  and  I  could  not  help  you  out  on  that 
question.  The  manufacture  of  telegraph  poles,  fence  poles,  railroad 
ties,  etc.,  is  a  large  industry  in  this  country.  West  Virginia  and  the 
South  produce  enormous  quantities  of  railroad  ties  that  are  shipped  to 
the  northern  part  of  the  country,  and  those  ties  come  over  the  border, 
where  they  can  be  produced  under  the  conditions  in  regard  to  Grown 
lands  that  have  been  talked  about,  in  competition  with  our  land  and 
our  people,  in  large  quantities,  and  we  think  they  ought  to  be  taxed. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  want  to  suggest  that  what  complaints  have  been 
heard  relate  more  particularly  to  the  ad  valorem  part  of  the  duty  than 
to  the  duty  itself.  If  we  could  change  it  to  the  specific  equivalent  of 
the  ad  valorem  I  think  they  will  be  satisfied. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  May  I  suggest  that  you  let  Mr.  Priest  say  a  word 
on  this  subject;  he  is  the  statistician  I  referred  to. 

Mr.  Russell.  Would  you  restrict  the  duty  on  telegraph  poles,  rail- 
road ties,  etc.,  to  cedar  wood! 

Mr.  Goodyear.  No  ;  I  do  not  see  any  reason  for  doing  so.  They  use 
cedar  ties  on  cheap  roads,  lumber  roads,  but  oak  is  used  on  the  main 
trunk  lines. 

Mr.  Russell.  Is  that  wood  peculiar  to  telegraph  and  telephone  poles 
or  do  they  use  other  woods  T 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Yes,  sir;  but  not  to  any  general  extent. 

Mr.  Russell.  Would  you  still  make  chestnut  free! 

Mr.  Goodyear.  I  do  not  think  that  cuts  any  figure  whatever.  I  do 
.  not  think  the  importations  of  chestnut  amount  to  anything.  The  great 
bulk  is  cedar,  as  cedar  is  the  most  durable  in  the  earth. 

Mr.  Payne.  How  about  railroad  ties! 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Cedar  is  a  very  good  tie  for  light  traffic,  but  it  is  too 
soft  to  hold  the  spike  for  heavy  traffic. 

Mr.  Payne.  Are  imported  ties  mostly  cedar  t 

Mr.  Goodyear.  I  think  they  are  largely  of  oak. 

Mr.  Russell.  Under  the  act  of  1894,  under  the  paragraph  of  paving 
posts,  railroad  ties,  telephone  and  telegraph  poles  of  cedar,  there  was 
an  importation  of  a  million  and  a  half  in  value? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  And  for  1896  there  was  more  than  a  million  and  a  half 
in  railroad  ties. 

Mr.  Russell.  Would  you  restrict  that  paragraph  to  which  Mr.  Payne 
called  attention  to  cedar  wood! 

Mr.  Goodyear.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Russell.  What  would  you  include? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Oak. 

Mr.  Russell.  Anything  else? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Those  are  the  two  items,  except  what  we  make  in 
this  country.  There  is  a  large  amount  of  Southern  pine  used  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  Russell.  Why  not  include  chestnut  f 

Mr.  Goodyear.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  should  if  I  investigated  the 
matter  and  found  there  was  any  considerable  traffic  in  it. 

Mr.  Boutelle.  What  is  the  harm  of  putting  a  duty  on  and  test- 
ing it! 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Nothing. 

Mr.  Evans.  Before  leaving  that  point,  what  do  the  lumbermen  think 
about  putting  logs,  as  such,  on  the  free  list? 
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Mr.  Goodyeab-  We  are  not  here  to  ask  you  to  tax  logs. 

Mr.  Evans.  How  would  you  differentiate  logs  from  these  eedar  posts, 
telegraph  poles,  and  ties? 

Mr.  Goodyeab.  As  to  the  telegraph  pole,  perhaps  it  may  be  consid- 
ered that  there  is  no  greater  process  of  manufacturing  to  it  than  there 
is  to  the  logs,  but  a  railroad  tie  is  sawed  out  and  it  has  gone  through 
a  sawmill  or  has  been  hewn  out  of  the  log. 

Mr.  Evans.  You  could  import  the  logs  and  make  them  into  ties! 

Mr.  Goodyeab.  Yes,  sir;  but  there  is  this  about  logs.  The  reason 
why  we  have  not  contended  for  a  tax  on  logs  and  are  not  here  to  ask  it 
is  because  there  are  a  large  number  of  lumbermen  in  the  United  States 
who  are  giving  employment  to  a  great  many  laborers  in  the  State  of 
Michigan,  along  the  Lakes,  by  importing  logs  to  localities  where  the 
timber  supply  has  been  exhausted,  so  we  thought,  perhaps,  more  as  a 
matter  of  policy  than  strictly  one  of  tariff,  that  it  would  be  better  not 
to  ask  for  that  tax. 

Mr.  Evans.  There  is  a  large  part  of  the  country  where  the  log  indus- 
try is  a  very  important  one? 

Mr.  Goodyeab.  That  is  very  true. 

Mr.  Evans.  Canada  logs  come  in  competiton  with  this  section? 

Mr.  Goodyeab.  The  expense  of  towage  and  transportation  across 
and  the  risk  they  run  in  transporting  the  logs  in  rafts  is  such  a  consid- 
erable item  that  we  think  to  some  extent  it  is  an  offset. 

Mr.  Evans.  What  per  cent  of  the  logs  imported  into  the  United 
States  comes  from  Canada,  will  you  say? 

Mr.  Goodyeab.  Is  there  anyone  here  who  could  state  that? 

Mr.  Eddy.  Substantially  all  the  importations  of  logs  come  from 
Canada! 

Mr.  Evans.  Any  from  Mexico? 

Mr.  Goodyeab.  Not  except  the  high  grade,  such  as  mahogany,  etc 

Mr.  Evans.  You  could  not  transport  the  logs  from  Canada  to  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  United  States  so  cheaply  as  to  bring  them  in 
competition  with  the  great  Southern  lumber  region. 

Mr.  Goodyeab.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tawney.  The  logs  exported  from  Canada  are  manufactured 
along  the  lakes? 

Mr.  Goodyeab.  I  think  they  are  manufactured  along  the  lakes,  the 
high-grade  white  pine,  etc. 

Mr.  Payne.  A  protective  duty  on  logs  would  shut  up  a  great  many 
mills  and  throw  thousands  of  people  out  of  employment? 

Mr.  Goodyeab.  That  is  the  basis  we  take  it  on.  We  are  not  here  to 
antagonize  the  industries  that  will  protect  American  labor,  and  if  you 
can  foster  these  mills  perhaps  for  a  few  years  in  those  communities,  and 
not  destroy  them  in  the  value  of  their  property  and  investments  which 
they  have  made  there,  it  should  be  done.  What  we  are  contending 
against  is  the  importation  of  the  manufactured  article  upon  which  they 
offer  so  great  premium  for  the  purpose  of  making  those  establishments 
in  Canada. 

Mr.  Tawney.  The  only  practical  change  I  understand  you  desire  in 
the  act  of  1890  is  to  have  white  pine,  spruce,  hemlock,  ash,  basswood, 
etc.,  put  in  at  the  $2  rate? 

Mr.  Goodyeab.  That  is  substantially  so. 

Mr.  Tawney.  And  the  rest  of  the  schedule  under  the  act  of  1890, 1 
understand  you,  is  satisfactory  generally  to  the  lumbermen? 

Mr.  Goodyeab.  I  would  not  say  that  exactly.  We  have  prepared  a 
schedule  on  that  subject  which  we  think  is  better  in  some  respects,  but 
-x  is  only  a  modification  in  a  slight  degree  of  the  act  of  1890.    For 
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instance,  we  think  we  are  more  familiar  with  the  subject  than  when 
the  bill  of  1890  was  prepared,  with  the  cost  and  expenses  of  plants, 
matching,  planing  two  sides,  sizing  it,  and  the  like.  Now,  therefore, 
we  have  made  oar  schedule  based  upon  the  $2  tax  on  the  rough  lumber 
to  conform  to  these  further  processes  of  manufacture  which  may  be 
applied  to  it. 

Mr.  MoMillin.  You  speak  of  importations  of  lumber.  Is  not  there 
substantially  as  much  lumber  coming  in  in  the  shape  of  logs  which  ulti- 
mately go  into  lumber  as  in  any  other  way  ? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  No,  I  think  not;  I  think  the  quantity  is  much  less. 

Mr.  McMillin.  But  there  is  a  large  quantity  which  comes  in? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoMillin.  And  that  is  one  of  the  main  supplies  of  timber  that 
comes  from  other  countries  here? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Well,  I  could  not  say  the  main  supply.  I  should 
say  it  is  one  of  the  sources  of  supply. 

Mr.  MoMillin.  I  think  from  the  little  investigation  I  have  made  of 
it  that  it  is  one  of  the  main  supplies,  if  not  the  main  supply. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  very  far  from  the  fact  if 
you  state  it  is  the  main  supply. 

Mr.  MoMillin.  Is  it  not  a  fact  it  can  be  brought  very  cheaply  across 
the  Lakes  in  enormous  rafts,  with  millions  of  feet  in  a  raft? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  When  you  take  into  consideration  the  towing  charges 
and  the  risk  of  storms  and  difficulties  they  labor  under,  and  the  loss 
that  they  suffer  by  reason  of  the  elements,  it  comes  to  a  very  consider- 
able cost. 

Mr.  Eddy.  The  cost  of  towing  across  Lake  Huron  and  the  Georgian 
Bay  is  91.50. 

Mr.  McMillin.  What  is  it  by  rail? 

Mr.  Eddy.  They  do  not  bring  it  by  rail.  There  is  no  insurance,  and 
the  risk  is  entirely  with  the  man  who  owns  the  logs. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  You  see  you  take  $1.50  a  thousand,  and  add  the  risk, 
which  will  be  50  cents  more,  it  is  substantially  equal  to  this  tax  of  $2 
which  we  ask  here. 

Mr.  MoMillin.  I  would  like  to  know  the  amount  imported  and  the 
amount  exported  from  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Tawney.  318,000,000  feet  imported  in  1886. 

Mr.  Eddy.  That  is  not  entirely  across  Lake  Huron? 

Mr.  McMillin.  How  much  is  exported  from  the  United  States 
annually? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  I  would  ask  for  some  statistician  again  to  state  that. 

Mr.  Tawney.  I  would  state  that  318,000,000  feet  is  the  importation 
of  logs,  and  between  600,000,000  and  700,000,000  feet  of  lumber. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  It  is  nearly  800,000,000  feet  of  lumber  imported. 

Mr.  MoMillin.  How  much  was  exported  from  all  the  ports,  of  lumber  ? 

Mr.  Priest.  It  is  impracticable  to  give  the  quantity,  but  the  value 
is  about  $27,000,000.  There  are  but  two  industries  in  the  United  States 
which  show  greater  increase  in  exportation  in  the  last  ten  years,  from 
1880  to  1800,  than  lumber;  one  is  flour  and  the  other  is  mineral  oil, 
and  lumber  comes  next. 

Mr.  Evans.  What  per  cent  goes  from  the  Pacific  Coast? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  A  very  large  percentage  goes  from  the  Pacific  Coast, 
but  of  course  the  Pacific  redwood  is  exported  to  Oriental  countries. 

Mr.  Tawney.  You  mention  white  pine,  spruce,  hemlock,  and  bass- 
wood,  but  you  did  not  mention  fir. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  That  would  be  included  in  the  schedule  if  you  state 
all  lumber.    Now,  gentlemen,  I  am  afraid  I  am  taking  up  altogether  too 
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much  of  your  time,  and  there  are  other  people  here  I  would  like  to 
have  speak  upon  the  subject  as  I  do  not  wish  to  monopolize  the  time. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  would  like  to  ask  one  question.  You  said  you  stated 
generally  the  labor  cost  was  higher  here  than  in  Canada? 

Mr.  Goodyeab.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Have  you  a  statement  you  can  submit,  giving  the 
actual  cost  on  this  side  and  on  the  other? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  There  are  some  of  these  gentlemen  here  who  are 
nearer  the  border  and  know  these  things  much  better  than  1  do.  I  will 
state,  however,  we  are  preparing  a  written  statement  of  that. 

Mr.  Johnson.  And  that  will  be  included  in  that  statement? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Yes,  sir;  if  that  is  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Tawney.  I  will  say  that  the  Northwest  lumbermen  who  havfc 
investigated  this  find  that  the  rate  of  wages  in  the  woods  in  Canada 
is  from  $8  to  $18,  and  in  the  United  States  from  $16  to  $24. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  hope  you  will  include  in  that  statement  not  only  the 
wages  in  the  woods  but  the  wages  at  the  mill. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  same  proportion  will  hold  true  in 
the  woods,  mills,  and  all. 

Now,  gentlemen,  one  of  the  important  effects  which  this  free  trade  in 
lumber  has  had  up  to  date  is  the  great  reduction  in  the  rate  of  wages 
of  the  lumbermen  of  the  United  States,  and  I  undertake  to  say 

Mr.  Tawney.  Pardon  me,  as  I  want  to  ask  you  one  thing  in  order  to 
make  it  clearer.  Is  it  a  reduction  in  the  rate  of  wages  or  the  number  of 
days  employed? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Both.  There  is  an  important  reduction  in  both 
respects.  I  venture  to  say  if  you  take  the  mills  in  the  Northwest  since 
the  bill  of  1894  has  been  in  force  you  will  find  that  the  number  of  days 
employed  has  fallen  off  40  per  cent  in  the  woods  and  mills;  and  if  you 
will  take  the  rate  of  wages — I  am  speaking  of  my  own  personal  expe- 
rience— I  think  it  has  fallen  off  upward  of  20  per  cent.  Now,  gentle- 
men, I  know  that  to  be  so  in  our  own  plant  that  therateof  wages  which 
they  are  paying  to-day  is  more  than  20  per  cent  less  than  it  was  when 
we  had  the  benefit  of  the  tariff  law.  Now,  to  go  hastily  along  on  some 
of  these  points,  because  my  time  is  short,  1  want  to  call  yonr  attention 
to  another  fact.  Canada  has  made  the  United  States  the  dumping 
ground  for  all  of  its  cheap  grades  of  lumber.  They  take  the  uppers 
and  better  classes  of  their  pine  and  other  lumber  and  they  export  it  to 
England  or  European  countries,  and  take  their  commons,  and  culls,  and 
low  grades  and  dump  them  into  the  United  States,  so  they  compete 
with  the  other  lumber  that  has  been  put  upon  the  free  list;  and  not- 
withstanding the  depreciation  in  business  throughout  the  United  States, 
you  will  find  from  the  statement  which  we  shall  present  to  you  the 
importations  of  Canada  lumber,  notwithstanding  the  low  price,  have 
gone  up  gradually  year  by  year  until  in  1896  they  are  the  largest  they 
have  been  for  several  years.  Now,  of  course,  these  trade  conditions  and 
depressions  have  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it,  so  when  you  see  these 
enormous  importations  of  low-grade  lumber  iuto  this  country  that  come 
in  competition  with  other  species  of  lumber  we  produce;  when  we  see 
that  the  hemlock,  the  spruce,  and  the  Southern  pine  all  are  suffering 
from  this  competition,  I  say  to  you,  gentlemen,  it  strikes  me  it  is  time 
we  should  do  something  to  protect  this  industry  and  relieve  this  country 
of  that  operation  which  has  been  going  on  in  Canada  for  so  long  a  time. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  allow  me  to  say  at  that  point  (as  you  are 
covering  the  ground  very  thoroughly),  relative  to  the  effect  upon  the 
revenues  of  the  country  by  the  transfer  of  the  lumber  to  the  free  list 
by  the  act  of  1894,  was  that  in  the  year  1890  the  imports' of  lumber  free 
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of  duty  in  this  country  were  only  94,250,000  in  value;  in  1896  the 
imports  of  lumber  free  of  duty  into  this  country  were  a  little  over 
$10,750,000,  an  increase  of  $12,500,000  in  value ;  and  in  1890  we  received 
a  revenue  of  $2,250,000  from  lumber,  and  in  1896  only  $712,000.  That 
is  to  say,  we  surrendered  $1,300,000  in  revenue  and  gave  the  Canadians 
the  privilege  of  importing  $13,000,000  worth  of  lumber  without  anything 
in  return? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  I  thank  the  chairman  very  much  for  that  statement. 
It  furnishes  the  answer  at  once,  that  the  Government  has  not  only  lost 
an  enormous  amount  in  revenue,  but  it  has  also  invited  a  most  disas- 
trous com]>etition  to  one  of  the  great  industries  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Russell.  You  spoke  about  the  large  importation  of  low-grade 
lumber  from  Canada.    We  had,  sometime  back,  a  box-shook  industry. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Yes,  sir;  a  very  important  one. 

Mr.  Russell.  I  remember  a  few  years  ago  we  used  to  receive  in  the 
East  carloads  of  box  shooks  from  the  Western  country.  1  think  that 
has  been  entirely  cut  off  now. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  To  a  very  large  extent,  and  I  do  not  know  if  it  is 
not  almost  completely. 

Mr.  Evans.  I  suppose  the  cheaper  grades  of  lumber  would  hardly 
bear  exportation  from  Canada  to  Europe? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Evans.  So  it  is  forced  over  here? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  It  simply  puts  the  refuse  of  their  lumber  here;  that 
which  they  can  not  sell  anywhere  else  they  sell  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Tawney.  At  what  point  does  the  Canadian  lumber  come  in  com- 
petition with  the  lumber  of  the  Northwest,  so  to  speak? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  It  comes  in  competition  at  Chicago  and  at  every 
port  on  the  Lakes,  and  extends  way  down  to  very  nearly  the  Ohio 
River;  1  do  not  know  but  what  quite  to  it. 

Mr.  Tawney.  But  how  about  westward;  does  it  cross  the  river? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  I  know  it  does  in  Washington.  The  Tacoma  people, 
I  think,  have  been  complaining  most  bitterly  of  the  difference  of  con- 
ditions under  which  they  labor.  One  of  the  gentlemen  representing 
that  country  was  in  the  Cincinnati  convention,  Mr.  Foster,  of  Tacoma, 
and  he  was  a  member  of  this  committee,  but  for  some  unexplained 
reason  he  has  not  been  able  to  come  here.  We  hoped  to  have  him  tell 
you  of  the  difficulties  and  the  embarrassments  under  which  they  were 
laboring  by  reason  of  this  free  trade  in  lumber  they  have  there.  Of 
course,  as  1  stated  at  the  outset,  this  industry  of  ours  is  so  widespread, 
so  large,  and  has  so  many  features,  we  are  only  closely  familiar  with 
those  in  the  locality  in  which  we  live.  The  Washington  and  Puget 
Sound  lumberman  has  been  one  of  the  most  bitter  in  his  complaint 
of  this  free  trade  in  lumber. 

Mr.  Boutellr.  I  tbund  very  serious  complaints  in  that  respect  when 
I  was  in  that  country. 

Mr.  Tawney.  I  will  say  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  lumbermen  of  the 
Northwest  in  Minneapolis  last  Saturday,  it  appeared  that  the  lumber 
for  a  large  bridge  spanning  the  St,  Louis  River  at  Duluth  and  West 
Superior  is  being  imported  from  Canada,  while  both  ends  of  the  bridge 
are  abutted  in  American  lumber  yards. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  I  have  occupied  more  than  an  hour  of  the  two  and 
a  half  hours  yon  have  given  us.  Of  course  these  various  reasons  why 
the  tax  should  be  $2  could  be  presented  to  you,  but  there  are  other  gen- 
tlemen here  whom  I  think  it  would  be  worth  your  while  to  hear,and  I 
beg  leave  to  suggest  as  the  next  speaker,  Congressman  Boutelle,  if  he 
will  favor  us. 

TH 32 
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Mr.  Johnson.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  which  you  may  answer, 
or  someone  else  who  is  more  of  a  statistician,  and  that  is  to  what  extent 
will  this  change  in  the  duty  affect  the  retail  buyer  of  lumber  on  the 
prairies  of  the  West! 

Mr.  Goodyeab.  I  think  perhaps  you  had  better  ask  somebody  who 
knows  about  the  market  conditions  out  there,  which  I  do  not  know, 
but  I  know  about  Pennsylvania,  and  I  know  something  about  the  con- 
ditions in  New  York;  but  what  the  freight  rates  and  all  those  things 
which  enter  into  consideration  out  there  are,  I  can  not  tell  you  very 
well,  but  I  think  somebody  here  who  has  given  that  subject  more  gen- 
eral attention  can  do  so.  Mr.  Irwin,  of  Chippewa  Falls,  represents  a 
section  of  country  interested  in  this  matter. 

Now,  gentlemen,  as  I  have  said,  so  far  as  the  contention  we  make 
here  applies  to  the  rate  of  duty,  I  have  undertaken  in  a  general  way 
to  indicate  to  you  the  disadvantages  of  our  condition  as  compared  with 
those  iu  Canada,  and  to  demonstrate  to  you  that  the  $2  tax  is  not  an 
unfair  or  an  unreasonable  one. 

I  will  add  simply  one  suggestion  and  then  I  will  ask  you  to  hear  these 
other  gentlemen,  and  that  suggestion  is  this:  Now,  the  general  aver- 
age tax  of  the  bill  of  1890  was,  in  round  numbers,  50  per  cent  ad  valorem 
of  the  dutiable  list.  The  general  average  tax  of  the  bill  of  1894  was  iu 
round  numbers  35  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Now,  the  tax  of  $2  per  thou- 
sand on  the  importation  of  lumber,  in  my  judgment,  and  so  far  as  1  am 
able  to  state  from  examination,  is  less  than  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  so 
that  we  are  not  asking  for  the  highest  rate  of  duty.  We  are  asking 
very  nearly  the  lowest,  but  in  any  event  it  is  away  below  the  average  of 
any  tariff  bill  that  has  been  framed  in  the  last  thirty  years;  and  when 
you  take  into  consideration  the  extent  of  the  industry,  the  Southern 
{States  of  this  country  are  as  largely  interested  in  this  matter  as  any 
section  of  the  United  States  because  of  the  facilities  for  transportation 
that  now  exist  in  bringing  their  lumber  in  competition  with  that  which 
comes  along  the  coast  of  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Newfoundland.  It 
is  only  a  few  days  ago  that  I  saw  the  first  cargo  of  lumber  shipped 
from  Newfoundland,  shipped  down  along  the  coast  into  this  country. 
That  being  the  first  shipment  from  Newfoundland,  it  shows  that  per- 
sons in  the  Queen's  Dominion  have  found  the  conditions  such  under  this 
free-trade  tariff  act  that  they  can  open  up  the  large  forests  and  send 
tbeir  lumber  down  to  the  United  States.  I  tell  you,  gentlemen,  that 
the  lumbermen  of  the  country  feel,  generally,  that  if  there  is  any  indus- 
try that  demands  protection  to-day,  if  the  protective  idea  is  to  be 
enforced  in  regard  to  to  any  of  them,  that  we  come  here  standing  on  as 
firm  ground  as  any  industry  represented  by  any  body  of  men  from  any 
section  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  want  to  make  one  single  suggestion  in  view  of  your 
statement  that  the  average  duty  under  the  law  of  1894  was  35  per  cent. 
I  have  before  me  the  statistics  for  the  year  ending  June,  1896,  showing 
an  average  of  40  per  cent. 

Mr.  Goodyeab.  So  much  the  better  for  my  argument. 

The  Chairman.  That  arises  entirely  from  the  fact  that  all  rough 
lumber  was  on  the  free  list  and  nearly  all  the  manufactured  was  on  the 
dutiable  list. 

Mr.  Goodyeab.  I  thank  you  very  much  for  the  suggestion,  Mr.  Payne. 

Mr.  Evans.  What  is  the  average  manufacturer's  price  for  the  sort  of 
lumber  you  now  have  the  $2  rate  for! 

Mr.  Goodyeab.  At  the  mill!  I  think  the  average  price  at  the  ship- 
ping point  or  custom-house  would  be  at  least  upward  of  $10. 
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Mr.  Evans.  And  the  domestic  manufacturer's  price  is  about  that,  plus 
the  duty  T 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Not  in  all  instances  that.  The  freight  rates  come 
into  consideration  there,  and  there  are  a  variety  of  causes.  Now,  I 
know  in  our  own  business  we  have  not  had  a  dollar's  profit  in  two  years 
on  our  lumber.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  make  a  personal  statement  that 
pertains  to  things  perhaps  I  know  better  than  anything  else,  if  we 
should  go  and  undertake  to  buy  timber  land  today,  we  could  not  get 
it  and  manufacture  the  timber  into  lumber  and  get  back  the  money 
we  put  into  the  enterprise;  we  could  not  begin  to.  Now,  for  instance, 
if  we  could  get  logs  delivered  to  the  railroad  at  $4  a  thousand — I  am 
speaking  of  hemlock  lumber — with  the  transportation  distance  varying 
anywhere  from  20  to  25  miles,  and  the  loading  and  unloading  and 
putting  them  into  the  mill  would  equal  at  least  $1  a  thousand,  and  the 
saw  bill  would  be  at  least  $1.75,  making  $6.75;  and  if  you  gentlemen 
take  into  consideration  all  the  expeuses  of  selling  and  commissions 
and  loss  on  bad  debts,  insurance,  and  a  variety  of  other  incidental 
expenses  that  comes  into  every  lumberman's  account — without  taking 
those  into  consideration  at  all,  we  would  meet  with  a  loss,  then,  of  about 
25  cents  a  thousand.  Our  average  selling  price  at  the  mill  today  would 
not  be  $6.50.  I  should  say,  if  we  should  start  right  out  and  go  into  the 
lumber  business  now  and  try  to  bring  about  profitable  results  on  the 
lumber,  the  result  is  every  man  feels  that  he  is  got  to  scrimp  every 
fellow  who  comes  near  him  and  get  the  last  cent  out  of  him  he  can  to 
make  both  ends  meet.  I  tell  you  the  conditions  are  deplorable  to-day, 
not  only  in  that  branch  of  the  industry,  but  if  you  will  look  at  the  list 
of  failures  which  have  taken  place  in  the  white-pine  district  in  the  last 
few  years  you  will  find  that  it  is  even  worse  than  with  us.  We  can  not 
begin  to  get  the  money  back. 

1  have  not  gone  into  the  consideration  of  the  forest  fires  and  the 
difficulties  which  the  lumbermen  have  to  contend  with,  and  the  con- 
stant menace  of  the  elements  to  the  property,  the  winds  and  everything 
else,  and  the  vast  amount  of  timber  that  is  frequently  thrown  upon  the 
lumberman's  hands  by  fires  and  winds  which  he  is  compelled  to  cut, 
whether  at  a  profit  or  not — he  has  got  to  get  it  out  of  the  way — I  say 
I  have  not  gone  into  this  question,  but  probably  some  gentleman  here 
will  make  a  statement  of  those  facts  to  you. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Before  you  take  your  seat  I  desire  to  ask  you  one 
question  as  the  principal  representative  of  the  lumber  interests.  There 
is  an  impression  prevailing  in  certain  quarters  that  there  is  in  existence 
among  the  lumbermen  a  combination  or  trust  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
trolling their  output  or  profit,  and  I  would  like  to  ask  if  such  is  the 
fact? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  I  am  glad  you  suggest  it.  There  is  no  such  insti- 
tution in  the  United  States  and  it  is  not  possible.  Now,  gentlemen, 
you  can  form  a  trust  in  the  iron  trade,  you  can  perhaps  make  a  variety 
of  other  trusts,  but  without  making  any  invidious  distinctions  I  want 
to  say  this,  that  you  could  not  combine  the  lumber  industry  of  this 
country  into  a  trust  any  more  than  you  can  combine  all  the  people  in 
the  country  into  a  trust  against  themselves.  It  is  just  as  impossible  to 
do  one  as  the  other.  Why,  we  have  got  at  least  25,000  establishments 
in  the  United  States,  and  they  run  all  the  way  from  the  little  sawmill 
that  takes  two  men  to  run  it,  with  an  up-and-down  saw  jigging  away 
all  day  sawing  out  6,000  feet  of  lumber,  to  the  great,  big  mill  which 
produces  300,000  feet  a  day.  Again,  you  have  got  every  kind  and 
variety  of  wood  in  the  United  States.    There  is  the  white  pine  man, 
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who  is  sawing  out  lumber  worth  in  the  market  $40  a  thousand;  and 
here  is  the  cherry  man  sawing  out  lumber  worth  $75  a  thousand;  here 
is  the  hemlock  man,  these  poor  sliver  fellows,  who  only  get  about  $6.50 
a  thousand,  so  you  have  got  everybody  and  every  kind  and  conceivable 
condition  throughout  the  United  States;  you  have  the  Northerner,  the 
Southerner,  you  have  the  Westerner  and  the  Easterner,  and  you  have 
got  him  in  every  variety  of  form  in  which  ho  exists  in  this  great  country 
of  ours,  and  you  could  not  combine  him  together  any  more  than  you 
could  combine  all,  and  that  you  know  is  an  absolute  impossibility. 

NATIONAL  LUMBERMEN'S  ASSOCIATION. 
MEMORIAL  OF  THE  NATIONAL  LUMBERMEN'S  CONVENTION. 

Gentlemen  :  In  presenting  the  claims  of  lumber  for  your  considera- 
tion a  brief  statement  of  its  magnitude  and  scope  is  essential,  because 
comparatively  few  realize  the  vast  territory  interested  in  this  great 
industry.  A  popular  impression  seems  to  exist  that  a  dozen  States  or 
less  are  largely  interested  in  the  manufacture  of  lumber.  Such  an 
impression  is  entirely  erroneous.  Lumber-manufacturing  plants  are 
located  in  every  State  in  the  Union,  and  in  more  than  thirty  States 
lumber  is  a  leading  industry.  It  is,  above  all  others,  one  which  recog- 
nizes no  section,  but  is,  in  fact,  a  strong  force  in  binding  together  the 
East  and  the  West,  the  North  and  the  South. 

This  is  an  element  of  great  safety  to  the  public,  for  it  would  be  abso- 
lutely impossible  to  form  any  combination  in  the  nature  of  a  trust  in 
an  industry  having  over  25,000  separate  plant*,  extending  from  Maine 
to  California,  and  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Gulf.  They  embrace 
every  form  and  variety,  from  the  portable  mill,  employing  two  or  three 
men  and  sawing  5,000  feet  per  day,  to  the  great  sawmills,  employing 
hundreds  of  men  and  sawing  500,000  feet  per  day.  It  embraces  every 
variety  of  wood — the  spruce  of  New  England,  the  Virginias,  and  the 
Pacific  Northwest;  the  white  pine  and  hemlock  of  Pennsylvania, 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota;  the  long  and  short  leaf  yellow 
pine  of  the  Southern  States;  the  cypress  of  the  South  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  Coast  States;  the  poplar  and  hard  woods  of  the  Ohio  and  Missis- 
sippi valleys,  and  the  fir,  cedar,  and  red  woods  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 
The  manufactured  product  of  these  woods,  varying  in  value  .at  the 
mills  from  $5  to  $75  per  thousand  feet,  and  competing  with  each  other, 
make  it  absolutely  impossible  to  form  any  combination  to  control  prices. 

According  to  the  Eleventh  Census  over  $750,000,000  of  capital  is 
invested  in  lumber  manufacturing,  and  a  conservative  estimate  shows 
over  600,000  men  directly  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  this  com- 
modity. In  other  words,  more  than  3,000,000  of  people  are  directly 
dependent  for  their  living  on  this  great  industry;  this  estimate  would 
be  vastly  increased  were  the  fleet  of  vessels  whose  carrying  trade 
depends  upon  the  lumber  business,  the  railroads  that  in  whole  or  in 
part  depend  upon  it  for  their  tonnage,  and  the  production  of  the  great 
amount  of  machinery  used  in  the  manufacturing  plants  be  taken  into 
account. 

The  lumber  industry,  embracing  two  coordinate  branches,  those  rep- 
resented by  the  saw  and  planing  mill,  is  the  greatest  single  industry 
in  this  country  in  the  amount  of  capital  invested,  the  value  of  its 
products,  and  the  amount  of  wages  paid,  and  this  was  the  one  industry 
selected  by  the  framers  of  the  present  tariff  on  which  to  make  the 
experiment  of  .absolute  free  trade. 

The  result  has  been  deplorable  in  several  ways. 
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When  the  Wilson  bill  was  enacted,  making  imported  lumber  free  from 
tax,  it  was  urged  that  this  act  would  preserve  the  forests  of  the  United 
States  by  admitting  to  competition  with  lumber  manufacturers  in  the 
United  States  the  lumber  cut  from  the  Canadian  forests.  This  is  an 
erroneous  promise.  On  the  contrary,  the  facts  show  that  the  free  deliv- 
ery of  Canadian  lumber  in  this  country  results  in  great  waste  and  the 
useless  destruction  of  a  vast  amount  of  the  white-pine  timber  still  left 
here.  As  the  amount  of  timber  grows  less  year  by  year,  the  exposure 
to  fire  increases  because  of  the  chopping  by  loggers,  the  fires  created 
by  settlers  in  clearing  up  land,  the  traversing  of  the  country  by  rail- 
roads, and  other  causes  which  need  not  be  enumerated.  The  loss  by 
fire  annually  increases  as  the  tracts  of  virgin  pine  are  broken.  There 
now  remains  in  the  white-pine  districts  of  the  United  States  little  or 
no  unbroken  timber  where  loggers  or  settlers  have  not  entered.  Under 
these  conditions  the  lumberman  or  timber  owner  is  not  able  to  preserve 
his  timber  if  he  would  without  entailing  an  enormous  financial  hazard. 
The  present  low  prices  for  lumber  forced  by  free  Canadian  lumber  make 
it  impossible  for  us  to  utilize  the  large  per  cent  of  the  inferior  and  defect- 
ive trees  remaining  in  our  forests.  This  timber  produces  the  same 
character  of  lumber  with  which  our  markets  have  been  flooded  during 
the  last  four  years  by  Canadian  manufacturers,  rendering  it  impracti- 
cable for  us  to  convert  this  class  of  timber  into  lumber  and  cover  the 
cost  of  manufacturing.  These  trees  left  in  the  forest  greatly  multiply 
the  dangers  from  fire.  The  report  of  the  chief  firewarden  of  the  State 
of  Minnesota  shows  that  in  the  year  1894  340,000  acres  of  timbered 
land  in  that  State  alone  were  burned  over  by  fire.  No  data  are  obtain- 
able as  to  the  total  amount  of  timber  in  the  whole  country  destroyed  by 
forest  fires,  but  it  is  known  to  have  been  not  less  than  500,000,000  feet 
in  the  State  of  Minnesota.  Fully  as  much  was  burned  in  Wisconsin 
during  the  same  year.  The  reports  made  to  the  chief  firewarden  by 
his  subordinates  scattered  throughout  the  timber  region  indicate  very 
clearly  that  the  fires  occurring  during  1895,  which  fortunately  were  less 
extensive,  can  be  traced  to  the  increasing  number  of  settlers,  and  the 
other  conditions  enumerated  above,  incident  to  the  development  of  the 
great  forest  area  in  the  northern  part  of  Minnesota.  Bearing  on  this 
state  of  the  case  it  may  be  stated  that  Otis  Staples,  who  was  the  chief 
officer  having  charge  of  the  duty  of  estimating  the  timber  of  the  Chip- 
pewa Indian  ^Reservation  in  Minnesota,  expresses  the  opinion,  in  a  letter 
to  the  State  firewarden,  that  more  pine  has  been  destroyed  by  fire  than 
has  been  cut.  In  this  opinion  other  lumbermen  who  have  reported  to 
the  State  firewarden  practically  agree. 

In  the  Southern  States  the  necessity  for  promoting  conditions  that 
will  enable  better  utilization  of  the  standing  timber  is  even  more  press- 
ing and  effects  a  greater  number  of  individual  interests,  especially 
farmers,  than  in  the  Northern  States.  Here  the  practice  largely  pre- 
vails in  clearing  the  land  for  agricultural  purposes,  of  girdling  the  trees 
and  letting  them  die  to  be  cut  down  and  burned,  unless  a  market  can 
be  found  for  their  product  as  saw  logs.  Vast  areas  of  timbered  land 
are  thus  annually  burned  over  and  the  timber  destroyed,  simply  because 
it  does  not  pay  to  manufacture  it.  These  statements  can  easily  be 
verified  by  official  data  contained  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  forestry 
bureau  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  derangement  of  our  market  by  the  encroachment  of  foreign 
lumber  also  affects  the  turpentine  industry,  so  important  i  u  the  Southern 
States.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  at  least  2,250,000  acres  of  tim- 
bered land  in  the  South  that  are  constantly  "in  orchard"  producing 
turpentine.    These  orchards  are  usually  continuously  worked  but  about 
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four  years;  thus,  at  least  800,000  acres  of  virgin  forest  must  be  invaded 
annually  in  order  to  supply  the  turpentine  stills  in  operation. 

If  the  old  orchards  left  to  rest  could  be  properly  thinned  they  would 
not  only  be  better  protected  from  fire,  but  the  trees  left  standing  would 
renew  more  quickly  and  a  great  industry  thus  be  stimulated.  At  the 
present  prices  of  Southern  lumber  the  utilization  of  this  class  of  timber 
is  utterly  impracticable. 

On  the  Pacific  Coast  vast  areas  of  the  most  valuable  timber  are 
annually  destroyed  by  fire,  largely  owing  to  the  fact  that  so  much  waste 
material  is  left  on  the  ground,  because  it  can  not  be  utilized  under 
existing  conditions. 

Your  attention  is  invited  to  these  facts  as  evidence  of  the  great 
expense  and  extraordinary  hazard  entailed  on  the  lumbermen  of  the 
United  States,  and  which  is  not  imposed  on  the  Canadian  lumbermen, 
because  the  Canadian  Government  carries  the  timber  until  it  is  cut 
without  interest  or  hazard  to  the  manufacturer,  besides  improving  the 
streams  and  supporting  a  corps  of  forest  rangers  whose  duty  it  is  to 
watch  for  fires  and  remove  conditions  likely  to  cause  them.  It  will  be 
seen,  therefore,  that  the  theory  that  the  forests  of  the  United  States  will 
be  preserved  by  the  competition  of  Canadian  lumber  is  not  sustained  by 
the  facts,  and  that  the  business  interests  of  this  country  fully  warrant 
the  im]>osition  of  a  duty  which  will  put  the  lumber  manufacturers  in 
Canada  upon  terms,  in  some  measure,  corresponding  with  our  own. 

From  the  standpoint  of  invested  capital,  the  chief  cause  of  complaint 
is  based  on  the  difference  of  tenures  of  timber  holdings  in  this  country 
and  in  Canada.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  discuss  whether  or  not  our 
Government  has  been  wise  in  its  methods  in  disposing  of  the  natural 
forest  resources — we  can  only  consider  facts  as  we  find  them. 

The  Canadian  Government  does  not  sell  its  timber  lands,  but  only 
sells  the  right  for  a  given  length  of  time  to  cut  timber  from  certain 
territory.  There  is  no  tax  on  the  owners  of  these  limits,  and  therefore 
no  carrying  charge  except  a  nominal  annual  rental  by  the  acre  or  square 
mile.  There  is  an  investment,  varying  in  different  localities,  in  the 
shape  of  a  so-called  "bonus,"  paid  for  the  privilege  of  acquiring  timber 
limits.  When  the  timber  is  actually  cut  there  is  a  charge  known  as 
"Crown  dues,"  amounting  to  from  50  cents  to  $1.30  per  thousand  feet, 
board  measure.  This,  however,  is  only  paid  at  about  the  time  when 
the  lumbermen's  product  is  ready  for  the  market.  Canadian  lumber- 
men are,  therefore,  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  a  heavy  investment  of 
capital  in  their  timber  lands  and  of  the  necessity  of  providing  for  a 
heavy  carrying  charge  which,  in  this  country,  is  one  of  the  controlling 
factors  of  the  lumber  business. 

In  the  United  States  the  timber  lands  are  actually  owned  by  private 
individuals;  whether  the  policy  of  such  ownership  be  wise  or  not  is  at 
the  present  time  immaterial.  The  policy  of  selling  timber  lands  to 
individuals  was  established  at  the  very  foundation  of  our  Government, 
and  from  its  beginning  until  1890  an  impost  duty  practically  averaging 
$2  per  thousand  feet  has  been  imposed  upon  the  rough  lumber,  except 
on  a  few  comparatively  unimportant  varieties,  for  the  last  eight  years 
of  the  period  named.  It  was  under  these  conditions  that  the  present 
holdings  of  timber  were  secured  and  their  valuation  fixed.  To  single  out 
this  one  industry,  and  thus  by  so  unusual  a  discrimination  change  the 
financial  conditions  surrounding  timber  holdings  and  imperil  the  capi- 
tal invested  under  an  apparently  settled  policy  of  the  Government,  is 
an  injustice  of  which  this  country  should  not  bo  guilty. 

The  land  thus  held  in  fee  simple  and  bought  under  such  conditions, 
unlike  similar  property  in  Canada,  is  subject  to  all  the  various  forms 
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of  local  taxation  aud  to  loss  by  lire  or  other  accidents  peculiar  to  the 
forest,  as  well  as  to  an  interest  charge  on  the  investment.  The  Cana- 
dian lumberman  is  free  from  all  these  charges,  for  the  reasons  explained. 

In  addition  to  the  carrying  charges,  the  American  manufacturer  pays 
higher  wages  than  the  Canadian.  This  broad  statement  may  be,  at  the 
moment,  successfully  contradicted  as  to  some  sections,  for  the  stress  of 
unequal  competition  and  the  necessary  curtailment  in  production  have 
resulted  in  some  cases  in  a  lower  scale  of  wages  than  formerly  prevailed. 
From  a  purely  selfish  standpoint  the  lumber  manufacturer  may  not  be 
concerned  with  this  fact;  but,  from  a  broader  standpoint,  that  which 
has  resulted  in  even  a  partial  and  sectional  depreciation  of  the  rate  of 
wages  paid  to  American  labor  in  an  industry  affecting,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, millions  of  people,  is  a  matter  to  be  regretted,  and  we  urge  this 
phase  of  the  question  upon  your  consideration.  Senate  Report  No. 
1894,  Finance  Committee,  shows  (vide  pp.  47  and  144)  that,  while  the 
price  of  lumber  rose  from  a  basis  of  100  in  1800  to  a  comparison  of  130.4 
in  1891,  the  wages  increased  to  193.1  during  the  same  period. 

The  evil  market  results  of  the  free  importation  of  lumber  from  Canada 
into  the  United  States  arise  from  the  character  of  the  importation, 
which  has  been  radically  changed  since  the  abolition  of  the  tariff.  In 
this  country,  under  normal  conditions,  the  supply  of  the  better  grades 
is  barely  sufficient  to  meet  the  demand,  and  the  quality  of  the  product, 
as  far  as  its  natural  defects  are  concerned,  is  steadily  deteriorating. 
The  difficult  question  is  how  best  to  dispose  of  the  coarser  product. 

Canada  exports  to  England  and  elsewhere  by  far  the  greatest  part  of 
its  better  grades  of  lumber,  and  in  the  main,  since  the  removal  of  the 
duty,  uses  the  United  States  as  a  "dumping  ground"  for  its  coarser 
grades,  burdening  a  market  already  oversnpplied  with  this  class  of 
stock,  thus  disarranging  and  disorganizing  the  entire  market. 

It  is  the  character  of  the  lumber  imported  from  Canada,  rather  than 
the  quantity,  to  which  the  American  lumbermen  most  strenuously  object. 

While  it  will  be  seen  that  the  quantity  of  free  lumber  imported  has 
not  largely  increased  from  the  time  it  paid  a  duty  of  $2  per  thousand, 
the  concurrent  facts  as  to  the  American  demand,  and  as  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  importations,  are  absolutely  convincing  as  to  the  disastrous 
character  of  this  competition. 

There  is  not  and  never  has  been  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  lum- 
ber interest  to  ask  the  imposition  of  excessive  duties  on  Canadian 
lumber.  The  average  rate  of  duties  on  the  dutiable  list  under  the 
McKinley  bill  was  equivalent  to  nearly  50  per  cent  ad  valorem,  while 
the  present  dutiable  list  averages  about  35  percent;  so  that  lumber- 
men feel  that  in  asking  a  duty  equivalent  to  less  than  20  per  cent  ad 
valorem  they  are  not  demanding  anything  that  is  unreasonable. 

Lumber  is  spoken  of  by  some  as  raw  material,  but  this  is  entirely 
incorrect,  for  GO  to  85  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  rough  product  at  the 
tail  of  the  mill  represents  labor.  The  only  raw  material  of  the  lumber 
industry  is  the  standing  timber  in  the  forests.  The  labor  involved  in 
felling  the  timber  and  transporting  the  logs  to  the  mills  averages  much 
more  than  the  value  of  the  standing  timber.  It  is,  therefore,  evident 
that  rough  lumber,  while  the  raw  material  of  some  industries,  is  the 
finished  product  of  the  great  sawmill  and  timber  industry  of  the 
United  States. 

If  free  trade  were  the  settled  policy  of  this  Government  and  that 
policy  were  impartially  applied,  lumbermen  would  not  make  this  claim, 
or  if  lumbermen  thought  that,  by  the  imposition  of  a  tariff  on  lumber, 
they  personally  would  benefit  at  the  expense  and  loss  of  the  rest  of 
the  country,  they  would  not  ask  that  the  wrongs  they  have  suffered 
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should  be  corrected;  the  experience  of  the  last  few  years  has  shown 
beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  it  is  impossible  to  cripple  or  rain 
an  industry  of  this  magnitude  without  injuring  the  entire  country. 
This  is  shown  by  the  number  that  have  been  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment and,  as  a  natural  result,  the  decrease  of  per  capita  consumption 
of  farm  products. 

As  every  foot  of  lumber  in  this  country  is  obliged  to  pay  a  tax  for 
tbe  support  of  the  institutions  of  the  country,  it  seems  to  the  lumber- 
men manifestly  unfair  that  the  benefits  of  our  markets  shall  be  given 
to  the  foreigners  who  do  not  contribute  one  cent  to  the  support  of  our 
institutions. 

And,  therefore,  in  asking  for  a  protective  duty  equivalent  to  no  more 
than  one-half  the  protection  given  to  other  industries,  the  lumbermen 
feel  that  they  are  not  demanding  anything  unreasonable. 

Experience  has  taught  the  lumber  trade  that  specific  rather  than  ad 
valorem  duties,  as  applied  to  lumber,  are  the  more  equitable,  particu- 
larly in  view  of  the  fact  that  low-grade  and  coarse  lumber  is  not  needed 
in  this  market,  and  that  its  importation  produces  a  most  serious  and 
demoralizing  competition. 

National  Lumber  Convention, 

Way 8  and  Means  Committee. 
South  Atlantic: 

John  L.  Eopeb,  Chairman,  Norfolk,  Va. 

B.  J.  Marsh,  Georgetown,  S.  C. 
H.  P.  Smart,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Middle  South: 

I.  C.  Enochs,  Jackson,  Miss. 

S.  W.  Gardiner,  Laurel,  Miss. 

F.  M.  Hamilton,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

A.  H.  Winchester,  JBuckhannon,  W.  Va. 

F.  B.  Williams,  Patterson,  La. 

Theophilus  Tunis,  Washington,  D.  C. 

William  A.  Wimsatt,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Southwest: 

W.  £.  Ramsey,  Lake  Charles.  La. 

J.  A.  Freeman,  Millville,  Art. 

J.  E.  White,  Grandin,  Mo. 
New  England: 

W.  W.  Brown,  Portland,  Me. 

Smith  S.  Randall,  Augusta,  Me. 

James  W.  Parker,  Portland,  Me. 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania: 

C.  W.  Goodyear,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
C.  M.  Betts,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Elias  Deemer,  Williamsport,  Pa. 

Northwest: 

S.  T.  McKnight,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

T.  B.  Walker,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Wm.  Irvine,  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis. 

John  W.  Blodgett,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

W.  C.  McClure,  Duluth,  Minn. 

Fred  W.  Upham,  Chicago,  111. 

W.  S.  Edd y,  Saginaw,  Mich. 
Pacific  Coast: 

A.  G.  Foster,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

E.  J.  Holt,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Chas.  W.  Wells,  Secretary,  Chicagoy  III. 
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EXHIBIT  A. 

Comprehensive  data  relating  to  timbered  land  in  the  United  States  and  its  relative 
value  in  different  States  will  be  found  on  page  603  of  Eleventh  Census  Report  on 
Manufacturing  Industries,  Part  3,  Selected  Industries. 

This  exhibit  comprises  timbered  land  owned  by  9,757  establishments,  embracing 
an  area  of  27,664,626  acres.  The  actual  capital  invested  in  carrying  this  land  was 
$195,440,827.  At  that  date  its  estimated  value  was  $409,620,990,  but  this  has  now 
become  greatly  depreciated  because  of  unfriendly  legislation  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, from  which  your  petitioners  ask  relief. 

Reference  is  also  invited  to  page  597  of  the  report  named,  touching  the  average 
distribution  of  each  $100  of  capital  by  lumber  manufacturers,  according  to  principal 
classes  of  investment.  In  computing  the  average  all  the  21,011  establishments 
reported  are  included,  whether  .owning  timbered  land  or  not. 

Classes  of  investment. 


The  United  States 

Eastern  group 

Lake  group 

Central  group 

Soathern  group 

Pacific  group 

Miscellaneous  group  — 


Timbered 
land. 


$28.01 


24.21 
32.46 
9.76 
20.48 
27.13 
19.73 


Logging 
plant. 


$12.18 


10.50 
13.63 

7.66 
14.09 
13.02 

8.96 


Mill 
plant. 


$27.10 


Stock  on 
hand  and 
miscellane- 
ous assets. 


$34.71 


30.60 
19.21 
39.14 
38.82 
32.49 
21.27 


34.70 
34.70 
43.45 
26.61 
27.36 
50.06 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  over  26  per  cent  of  the  entire  capital 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  lumber  is  invested  in  timbered  land.  It  is  a  class 
of  investment  that  is  especially  subject  to  great  losses  by  fire,  wind,  and  other 
natural  causes,  and  theso  losses,  together  with  the  interest-carrying  charges,  are 
equivalent  to  3  per  cent  on  the  entire  average  investment  covering  the  business 
from  the  stump  to  the  finished  product.  In  individual  cases  they  largely  exceed  that 
percentage. 

As  an  indication  of  the  unusual  and  extraordinary  expenses  incurred  by  American 
lumbermen  for  the  improvement  of  streams,  attention  is  invited  to  Table  45  in  Extra 
Census  Bulletin  No.  5,  showing  the  operations  of  incorporated  boom  companies  in 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota.  Twenty-eight  such  companies  have  $2,367,691 
invested  in  river  improvement  alone — an  expense  that  is  largely  carried  in  Canada 
by  the  Government. 

Table  41  in  the  bulletin  referred  to  furnishes  valuable  data  relating  to  the  (ire  risk 
on  standing  timber.  It  appears  from  the  reports  of  166  establishments  that  the 
average  annual  damage  to  standing  timber  by  lire  was  equal,  in  the  year  1889  and 
preceding  years,  to  an  annual  charge  of  nearly  1  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  lumber 
manufactured.  Since  the  entire  removal  of  the  duty  this  risk  has  become  increased, 
for  the  reasons  set  forth  in  the  memorial  relating  to  inability  to  utilize  anything 
but  tho  best  timber  standing. 

These  official  data,  carefully  compiled  without  prejudice,  are  adduced  as  confirm- 
ing the  statements  iu  the  memorial. 

Another  largo  item  of  expense  to  the  owner  of  standing  timber,  and  one  in  a  great 
measure  peculiar  to  tho  United  States,  is  tho  great  loss  caused  by  the  action  of  high 
winds  on  the  timber,  blowing  it  down  in  large  quantities,  so  that  it  must  be  manu- 
factured at  once  or  it  becomes  worm-eaten  and  worthless,  cumbering  the  ground  and 
increasing  the  fire  risk.  In  individual  cases  the  quantity  of  such  timber  blown 
down  annually  has  ranged  from  100,000,000  to  300,000,000  feet,  thus  causing  a  heavy 
loss  and  increasing  the  carrying  charges  for  standing  timber,  referred  to  in  the 
memorial. 

As  in  Canada  the  timber,  up  to  the  timo  it  is  cut,  is  owned  by  the  Government  and 
not  by  the  lumbermen,  all  losses  by  fire,  wind,  and  other  natural  causes  fall  on  the 
Government  instead  of  on  the  lumbermen.  This  also  relieves  them  of  taxes  and 
interest,  their  only  risk  being  the  mere  nominal  investment  of  the  so-called  bonus. 


ON  A  FIRMER  BASIS. 

New  York,  January  8. 
R.  G.  Dun  «fe  Co.'s  weekly  review  of  trade  will  to-morrow  say : 
"The  year  1897  begins  with  one  clear  advantage — tho  last  year  has  swept  out  of 
the  way  a  great  number  of  unsound  concerns  which  in  any  tune  of  activity  would 
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have  been  dangerous  to  business.  Of  the  15,286  commercial  and  banking  failures  in 
1896,  with  liabilities  of  $276,815,749,  a  large  share  represented  crippling  losses  in  pre- 
vious years,  or  the  violence  of  speculative  storms  in  1895  or  the  first  half  of  1896, 
while  thousands  more  resulted  from  the  fury  of  the  political  tornado  last  fall.  Bank- 
ing failures  amounting  to  $50,718,915  during  the  year  averaged  $156,156  each,  and 
were  145  per  cent  larger  than  in  1895. 

AVERAGE  OV   LIABILITIES. 

"The  commercial  failures  amounted  to  $226,096,834,  a  little  over  $1,000,000  having 
been  added  by  the  last  day  of  the  year,  but  the  average  of  liabilities,  $14,992,  was 
smaller  than  in  some  years  of  great  prosperity. 

"The  failures  of  brokerage  and  other  commercial  concerns  averaged  $58,418  each, 
and  increased  183  per  cent  over  1895;  manufacturing  failures  averaged  $28,808  each, 
and  increased  34  per  cent;  trading  failures  increased *18  per  cent,  and  averaged  only 
$9,606  each. 

"Over  four-fifths  of  the  increase  in  manufacturing  and  trading  failures  was  in  lum- 
ber and  manufacturing,  which  was  170  per  cent;  dry  goods,  50;  woolen  manufactur- 
ing, 161;  clothing  trade,  20;  shoe  trade,  87;  leather  and  shoe  manufacturers,  167; 
grocery  trade,  33;  machinery,  70;  milling,  117;  furniture,  90;  and  printing,  97  per 
cent.  In  10  other  blanches  the  increase  was  moderate  in  amount,  and  in  5,  with  the 
unclassified  manufacturing  and  trading  failures,  the  liabilities  were  smaller  than  in 
1895." 

EXHIBIT  B. 

The  business  failures  among  lumber  manufacturers  and  dealers,  carpenters,  and 
coopers  during  the  last  three  years  show  conclusively  the  very  bad  condition  of  the 
industry,  a  condition  which  has  assumed  an  already  alarming  stage  during  the  last 
year,  as  shown  by  the  following  figures  from  Dun's  Mercantile  Agency : 


Month. 


Number 

of 

establish- 

menta. 


January... 
February . . . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 
October...., 
November . 
December . 


Total. 


18M. 


Liabilities, 


Number 

of 
establish- 
ments. 


$1,314,477 
548,230 
1, 236, 717 
660,256 
351, 905 
336,040 
318,345 
202,493 
118, 075 
197,107 
400,007 


207       5,783,642 


1895. 


Liabilities. 


$238,243 
484,478 
489,010 
372,850 
344,621 
322,494 
125,006 
125,348 
719, 156 

1, 576. 220 
503,524 


5,300,950 


1896. 


Number 

of 

establish 

meats. 


449 


Liabilities. 


$1,263,016 

617, 511 

2,838,321 

1,560,705 

504,239 

700,673 

1,461,628 

3,787,220 

1,313,970 

731,634 

560,228 


15,330,745 


It  is  hoped  that  tho  culmination  of  disaster  was  reached  in  1896  when  the  liabili- 
ties were  nearly  three  times  those  of  preceding  years. 

That  this  deplorable  state  of  affairs  among  lumbermen  is  duo  to  market  conditions 
largely  the  result  of  unwise  tariff  legislation  is  demonstrated  by  the  quotation  from 
a  Canadian  document  which  we  make  below. 

While  we  admit  that  the  business  conditions  generally  during  the  three  years 
referred  to  have  been  very  bad  in  the  United  States,  yet  the  fact  is  substantiated  that 
the  failures  among  lumber  manufacturers  have  largely  exceeded  those  of  any  other 
industry,  while  during  all  preceding  years  the  reverse  has  been  the  case,  the  failures 
among  lumbermen  having  been  much  less  than  those  in  any  other  manufacturing 
industry.  For  the  data  relating  to  failures,  by  branches  of  business,  reference  is  had 
to  the  monthly  summaries  of  finance  and  commerce  of  the  United  States  prepared  in 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

Our  memorial  sets  forth  as  one  of  the  chief  reasons  why  a  tax  should  be  placed  on 
imported  lumber,  first,  that  without  such  tax  our  market  is  greatly  demoralized 
ana  a  loss  caused  to  the  lumber  industry  without  corresponding  benefit  to  the  con- 
sumer, by  the  unusual  quantity  of  coarse  lumber  thrown  on  the  market.    This  fact 
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is  not  made  apparent  by  the  United  States  Treasury  statistics  of  importation,  beoanse 
the  values  returned  by  Canadian  lumber  exporters  are  not,  as  a  rule,  the  true  values. 
No  effort  has  been  made  by  customs  officials  to  verify  these  values  because  the  duty 
has  been  a  specific  sum  per  thousand  feet,  and  it  has  only  been  necessary  to  verify 
the  quantity  and  not  the  value.  Under  the  free  list  no  verification  of  any  sort  has 
been  made.  The  fact  that  the  quantity  of  coarse  lumber  imported  has  been  largely 
increased  during  the  last  four  years  is,  however,  a  matter  generally  known  and  is 
clearly  shown  below. 

Bearing  upon  this  point  the  following  quotation  from  Pamphlet  No.  10,  published 
at  the  Ontario  general  elections  of  1894,  will  be  of  interest: 

"The  lumber  trade  is  of  Dominion  concern,  and  perhaps  ranks  second  in  impor- 
tance in  Canada.  All  the  provinces  are  more  or  less  affected  by  the  prices  obtained 
and  the  markets  available  /or  sawed  lumber,  but  to  Ontario,  Quebec,  New  Brunswick, 
and  British  Columbia— all  large  exporters  of  sawed  lumber— the  prosperity  of  the 
trade  is  of  vital  importance.  The  United  States  is  practically  our  only  market  for 
sawed  lumber  and  shingles,  and  its  value  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  Canada 
sent  there  last  year  1,031,000  feet  of  sawed  lumber,  valued  at  $8,900,000,  and  357,000,000 
shingles,  valued  at  $734,000,  or  a  total  value  of  $9,634,000." 

Touching  the  necessity  for  abolishing  the  Canadian  export  duty  on  logs,  in  view 
of  the  proposed  abolition  of  the  United  States  duty  on  sawed  lumber,  the  pamphlet 
says: 

''Under  the  operation  of  this  system  of  reciprocity  the  money  gain  to  Canadian 
lumbermen  on  lumber  sent  to  the  United  States  in  1892,  including  shingles,  by  reason 
of  the  reduction  of  the  duty,  would  be  $1,000,000,  but  this  is  only  a  small  part  of  the 
gain.  The  rougher  grades  of  lumber  were  now  capable  of  being  marketed  there  at 
a  profit,  and  it  nas  been  estimated  by  Colonel  O'Brien,  M.  P.  for  Muskoka,  and  other 
competent  authorities,  and  corroborated  by  the  reports  of  the  Crown  timber  agents 
and  rangers  of  the  Government,  that  from  30  to  50  per  cent  more  pine  timber  is  cut 
and  marketed  from  the  same  area  of  licensed  territory  than  was  formerly  the  case. 
This  means  a  large  increase  in  the  revenue  of  the  province  for  material  which  had 
formerly  gone  to  waste.  It  also  means  a  large  increase  in  the  employment  of  labor 
and  markets  for  produce." 

And  this  gain  to  Canada  has  worked  a  deplorable  loss  to  the  chief  manufacturing 
industry  of  the  United  States,  without  any  compensating  benefit  to  the  people,  but 
has  caused  the  loss  of  a  large  amount  of  revenue  tq  our  Government. 

To  clinch  the  argument  we  will  make  one  more  quotation  Irom  the  Canadian 
statepaper  referred  to : 

"The  question  of  the  wisdom  or  unwisdom  of  permitting  the  exportation  of  loj^s 
as  a  cj aid  pro  quo  for  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  sawn  lumber  need  not  be  argued  in 
provincial  politics.  If  there  is  blame  anywhere  it  lies  at  the  door  of  the  Ottawa 
Government  for  removing  the  duty  and  thus  enabling  the  logs  to  be  taken  out  of  the 
country.  This  was  done,  however,  at  the  instance  of  the  lumbermen,  who  con- 
vinced the  Government  that  there  was  more  money  to  be  made  for  the  country  by 
obtaining  a  removal  of  the  American  duty  on  imported  sawn  lumber  than  by  retain- 
ing the  export  duty  on  Canadian  logs.  If  the  Province  had  imposed  the  .manufac- 
turing condition,  and  the  United  States  had  subsequently  reimposed  the  duty  of  $2 
or  $3,  or,  indeed,  $4  per  thousand  feet  on  sawn  lumber,  the  immense  loss  to  the  Pro- 
vince and  to  operators  would  instantly  have  been  laid  at  the  door  of  the  Provincial 
Government  by  the  opposition  and  the  Tory  press,  and  the  oharge  would  have  been 
difficult  to  answer." 

Had  we  collected  a  duty  of  $2  per  thousand  on  the  lumber  imported  in  the  past 
three  years  we  would  have  secured  a  revenue  of  $3,802,958. 

That  a  duty  of  $2  on  rough  lumber  will  not  be  prohibitive  is  shown  by  the  statis- 
tics of  lumber  imports  under  the  tariff  laws  previous  to  1890,  when  there  was  a 
duty:  1887-88,  603,326,000  feet;  1888-89,  747,342,000  feet;  1889-90,  659,703,000  feet. 

We  therefore  believe  that  with  the  duty  restored  the  importation  of  Canadian 
lumber  will  continue,  but  at  the  same  time  it  will  pay  a  revenue  into  the  United 
States  Treasury  amounting  to  $1,250,000  and  this  fact  will  serve  as  a  check  to  pre 
vent  these  importations  being  sold  at  prices  that  imperil  the  prosperity  of  our  own 
manufacturers. 

EXHIBIT  C. 

According  to  the  official  reports  for  the  Eleventh  Census  (1890)  the  facts  respect- 
ing labor  cost  aro  elucidated  as  follows: 

"  Labor  enters  very  largely  into  the  manufacture  of  forest  products  which  become 
materials  for  the  mill.  In  order  to  obtain  the  ratio  which  labor  aud  material  each 
bear  to  tho  total  value  of  the  products  of  the  lumber  and  sawmill  industry  it  is  nec- 
essary to  start  at  the  stump  and  separate  the  cost  of  each  in  all  stages  of  the  process 
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of  converting  standing  timber  into  the  mill  product.  The  data  presented  in  the  fol- 
lowing statement  show  by  groups  of  States  the  division  of  cost,  in  each  $100,  for  labor, 
materials,  and  all  other  items  of  expense: 


Items. 


Value  of  atnro page 

L^MCing  supplies 

Keep  of  animulit 

Mill  supplies  and  all  other  material 

Miscellaneous  expenses,  taxes,  insur- 
ance, etc 

Wages 

Total 


United 
States. 


$25.13 
1.53 
4.47 
4.38 

6.72 
57.77 


100.00 


Eastern 
group. 


$21.08 
1.24 
4.30 
2.07 

6.73 
63.98 


100.00 


Lake 
group. 


$33.06 
1.58 
3.00 
6.69 

7.68 
47.09 


Central 
group. 


$24.39 
0.63 
4.95 
3.03 

5.53 
61.47 


100.00 


Sooth 
group. 


$12.16 
1.54 
7.97 
3.23 

5.39 
69.71 


100.00 


Pacifio 
group. 

$10.95 
2.83 
5.15 

a.  36 

7.26 
70.45 


100.00 


Since  items  Nob.  2  and  3  consist  of  farm  products,  the  cost  of  which  is  almost 
entirely  labor,  it  is  evident  that  items  Nos.  2,  3,  and  6  should  be  aggregated,  thus 
showing  that  the  proportion  of  labor  in  each  $100  cost  of  manufacture  varies  from 
$51.67  in  the  Lake  group  to  $78.43  in  the  Pacific  group  of  States.  These  are  the 
averages  obtained  from  the  reports  of  more  than  20,000  establishments.  The  rates 
of  wages  paid  in  the  lumber  industry  during  the  census  year  1889-90  are  shown  with 
great  detail  in  Table  3,  on  pages  624  to  6*31,  inclusive,  of  the  report  previously 
referred  to. 

These  were  the  conditions  in  1890.  To-day,  owing  to  the  extremely  low  price  of 
lumber,  the  percentage  of  labor  to  the  total  value  of  the  product  is  greatly  increased, 
and  is  from  60  to  85  per  cent,  as  stated  in  the  memorial. 

Taking  317  establishments  in  Minnesota  as  an  example,  we  find  that  9,314  mill 
operatives  worked  an  average  of  nearly  six  and  one-half  months  that  year  and 
received  an  average  wage  of  $43.57  per  month.  Under  ordinary  conditions  these 
mill  operatives  are  employed  in  the  woods  during  the  winter  season,  wheu  the  mills 
are  idle,  but  under  existing  conditions,  principally  due  to  adverse  tariff  legislation, 
both  the  mill  season  and  the  woods  season  have  become  greatly  contracted. 

During  the  year  1896  the  data  relating  to  wages  are  in  strong  contrast  to  what  has 
previously  been  presented.  Six  concerns  from  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  show  the 
following  decrease  in  days  employed  and  wages  paid: 


Days  employment 
given  all  employ- 
ees. 

Amount  paid  in  wages. 

1892. 

1896. 

1892. 

1896. 

1 

72,320 
75,309 
53,656 
54,187 
25,402 
136,192 

42,160 
34,176 
40,230 
26,638 
24,148 
70,296 

2 

$141,477.75 

99.798.53 

87,802.71 

39,585.61 

210,310.92 

$54,935.90 
73,570.95 
39,230.57 
84.282.28 

110,874.74 

3 

4 

5 

6 

The  district  from  which  these  figures  are  taken  produced  between  30  and  40  per  cent 
of  the  total  white-pine  cut  of  the  United  States,  or  something  more  than  10  per  cent 
of  the  entire  cut  of  till  kinds  of  wood.  The  Lake  group  of  States,  which  produces 
the  greater  part  of  all  white  piue  cut,  in  1890  paid  in  wages  $48,315,593.  If  the  per- 
centage of  decrease  shown  by  the  companies  reporting  holds  good  for  the  entire  Lake 
group  it  would  show  a  shrinkage  of  wages  paid  to  labor  of  between  $20,00(>,&X)  and 
$23,000,000.  That  this  is  apt  to  be  the  case  is  borne  out  by  reports  so  far  received, 
showing  the  shrinkage  in  the  cut  for  the  past  year.  The  four  districts,  Dulnth 
Superior,  Minneapolis,  west  Wisconsin,  and  Saginaw  show  a  falling  off  in  1896  from 
1895  of  over  850,000,000  feet;  while  Menominee-Marinette,  Cheqnamegon  Bay,  ami 
Merrell  and  Wausau  show  a  falling  off  of  149,000,000  feet,  or  a  total  of  1,000,000,000 
feet  from  five  districts  reported. 
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UNITED   STATES   LUMBER    MAKUPACTTJREHS. 

STATEMEHT  SUBMITTED  BY  MR  S.  W.  GARDINER,  OF  MISSISSIPPI, 
REPRESENTING  THE  LUMBER  MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 

December  31, 1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Your  petitioners  are  here  as  the  accredited  representatives  of  the  lum- 
ber manufacturers  of  the  United  States,  who,  by  delegated  authority 
and  as  individuals,  met  in  convention  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati  on  Decem- 
ber 15,  and  who  did  then  and  there  authorize  these  your  present  visitors 
to  appear  before  your  honorable  body  and  present  to  you  their  reasons 
for  asking  that  in  the  drafting  of  a  tariff  bill  to  be  acted  upon  by  either 
the  present  or  the  incoming  Congress,  lumber,  whether  rough  or  dressed 
or  remanufactured,  shall  be  taken  from  the  free  list  where  it  now  stands 
and  placed  upon  the  list  of  dutiable  imports.  We  ask  this  not  only 
as  an  important  revenue  measure,  but  at  the  same  time  a  measure  to 
relieve  the  largest  manufacturing  industry  of  the  United  States  of  the 
unjust  and  damaging  discrimination  to  which  the  present  tariff  laws 
subject  it. 

According  to  the  census  of  1890  there  were  over  21,000  lumber  manu- 
facturing establishments  in  this  country,  and  if  we  add  the  planing  mills 
and  other  allied  industries,  the  number  is  swelled  to  over  45,000,  giving 
employment  to  over  600,000  laborers. 

These  establishments  are  located  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  from 
ocean  to  ocean,  and  from  the  British- Canadian  line  to  the  Gulf  and 
Mexican  boundary.  Our  proposition,  therefore,  is  neither  sectional  nor 
class  in  its  significance. 

We  are  not  here  to  discuss  what  may  have  been  the  reasons  for  sin- 
gling out  the  products  of  this  one  of  all  the  great  manufacturing  indus- 
tries for  the  free  list:  but  simply  to  convince  you  of  the  rank  injustice 
of  the  measure.  It  does  not  seem  possible  that  the  reason  for  doing  it 
was  to  illustrate  or  exemplify  any  of  the  broad  claims  that  have  been 
advanced  for  a  general  free-trade  policy.  No  champion  of  free  trade 
will  argue  that  either  the  truth  or  error  of  his  theory  may  be  demon- 
strated by  its  application  to  one  or  two  industries,  while  all  the  remain- 
ing ones  are  subject  to  contrary  and  opposing  conditions. 

We  are  equally  loth  to  believe  that  the  present  status  of  lumber  as 
related  to  tariff  was  brought  about  by  the  assumption  that  it  is  a  raw 
material.  If  there  is  any  such  factor  in  our  business  as  raw  material 
it  is  logs,  and  we  are  not  here  to  ask  that  any  duty  be  laid  upon  logs 
of  either  hard  or  soft  woods,  but  when  these  logs  have  been  converted 
into  lumber  by  the  use  of  expensive  machinery  and  skilled  labor  it 
becomes  a  manufactured  article,  and  is  ready  for  the  consumer's  imme- 
diate use;  and,  again,  when  this  lumber  is  taken  into  the  planing  mills 
and  dressed  and  remanufactured  into  the  various  forms  comprehended 
in  general  planing -mill  work,  such  as  flooring,  ceiling,  moldings,  etc., 
it  becomes  still  further  removed  from  the  raw  material,  and  in  justice 
to  American  planingmill  interests  should  be  treated  accordingly  in 
making  up  your  schedules. 

The  amount  of  lumber  imported  into  this  country  from  Canada  dur- 
ing the  last  fiscal  year  was  over  785,000,000  feet,  amounting  to  over 
(8,000,000,  and  if  we  add  the  importations  of  box  shooks  and  other 
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items  which  are  really  lumber,  although  otherwise  specifically  desig- 
nated, we  get  an  amount  approaching  $10,000,000  paid  for  Canadian 
lumber  products,  with  no  corresponding  or  compensating  advantages 
derived  by  our  own  citizens.  These  figures  are  in  excess  of  those  of 
any  previous  year,  notwithstanding  it  was  during  a  period  of  extreme 
financial  and  commercial  depression. 

It  will  be  seen  that  had  there  been  a  duty  of  15  or  20  per  cent  col- 
lected on  these  imports,  our  revenues  would  have  been  increased  by 
91,500,000  to  $2,000,000;  and  at  the  same  time  the  Canadian  product 
could  not  have  been  sold  at  so  low  a  price  as  to  imperil  the  interests  of 
American  manufacturers,  as  is  being  done  under  present  conditions. 

What  good  shall  be  derived  from  all  these  millions  of  money  sent  to 
Canada!  How  much  food,  clothing,  furniture,  or  other  supplies  shall 
we  sell  to  Canada  by  reason  of  these  vast  purchases  !  Very  little,  indeed. 
The  Canadian  shrewdly  says,  as  does  the  Frenchman:  "It  is  our  policy 
to  make  as  nearly  as  possible  everything  that  we  use  in  our  own  coun- 
try."   And  it  is  a  pretty  good  policy,  too,  let  me  assure  you. 

That  the  present  tariff  laws  unjustly  discriminate  against  the  lumber 
industry  will  be  conceded  by  all  fair-minded  thinkers  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  every  article  that  goes  into  its  production  is  dutiable,  from 
the  axes  and  saws  and  other  implements  and  supplies  of  the  woodsmen, 
the  steel  rails  and  rolling  stock  of  their  railways,  the  engines,  boilers, 
belting,  saws,  and  machinery  in  their  mills,  to  their  clothing,  furniture, 
and  utensils  and  those  of  their  employees  and  their  families. 

In  addition  to  the  protection  given  to  other  manufacturers  by  the 
tariff  laws,  much  of  the  machinery  used  by  the  lumber  and  planing  mill 
industries  is  controlled  by  patents,  and  still  other  supplies  are  regu- 
lated as  to  prices  by  combinations  of  those  who  manufacture  and  deal 
in  them.  This  is  notably  true  of  steel  rails,  boiler  and  structural  iron, 
saws,  belting,  files,  etc.,  while  on  the  other  hand  with  lumber,  the 
creating  of  fictitious  values  by  trusts  or  combinations  among  21,000 
manufacturers  located  in  all  parts  of  the  Union  would  be  an  utter 
impossibility.  There  is  no  patent  on  lumber  and  no  combination  or 
monopoly  to  control  its  price. 

For  the  purpose  of  comparison  we  may  say  that  the  labor  required  to 
produce  1,000  feet  of  rough  lumber  is  approximately  the  same  as  is 
required  to  produce  a  ton  of  pig  iron;  which  is  dutiable  at  the  rate  of 
$4  per  ton.  Again,  we  might  compare  1,000  feet  of  higher  grade 
dressed  finishing  lumber  or  flooring  with  a  ton  of  structural  iron  or 
steel  rails,  which  commodity  is  protected  by  a  duty  of  about  $8  per  ton, 
while  the  lumber  is  at  present  listed  free,  all  of  which  we  insist  is  unjust 
and  unfair. 

It  has  been  charged  that  a  duty  on  lumber  would  benefit  no  one  but 
a  few  wealthy  lumbermen.  Gentlemen,  the  being  known  as  a  rich 
lumberman  is  rapidly  becoming  an  extinct  species.  I  venture  the 
assertion  that  a  search-light  expedition  conscientiously  conducted 
among  the  proprietors  of  the  21,000  lumber-manufacturing  establish- 
ments would  not  reveal  one. 

In  conclusion,  we  submit  that  in  view  of  the  fact  that  all  of  our 
American  establishments  are  taxed  for  the  support  of  national,  State, 
county,  and  municipal  institutions,  and  the  further  fact  that  the  aver- 
age duties  on  all  dutiable  imports  are  about  35  per  cent  ad  valorem,  a 
specific  duty  on  lumber  products  equivalent  to  20  per  cent  is  not  excess- 
ive. Such  a  duty,  not  high  enough  to  bo  prohibitory,  would  yield  a 
handsome  revenue  to  the  Government,  and  would  at  the  same  time 
serve  to  check  the  growing  increase  of  such  importations,  and  the 
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unloading  of  surplus  stocks  of  Canadian  products  upon  our  markets, 
especially  in  times  of  business  depression,  at  prices  to  compete,  with 
which  leaves  no  profit  to  the  American  manufacturer.  It  would  also 
encourage  the  closer  manufacture  of  the  coarser  logs  that  are  now  left 
in  the  forests  to  burn  or  decay,  and  would  thereby  increase  by  a  large 
percentage  our  natural  resources  of  wealth,  aud  would  be  measured  by 
millions  of  dollars  earned  by  the  employees  eugaged  in  manufacturing 
and  marketing  it. 


CALITOBKTA  LUMBER  INTERESTS. 
STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BT  THE  CALIFORNIA  DELEGATION. 

Thursday,  December  3ly  1896. 

Gentlemen:  California  is  largely  engaged  in  the  lumber  business. 
To  illustrate  the  change  which  has  taken  place  in  this  branch  of  busi- 
ness since  the  passage  of  the  Wilson  tariff*  we  call  the  attention  of  the 
committee  to  the  fact  that  in  one  county  in  a  territory  80  miles  long 
by  10  miles  wide  (we  think  a  fair  example)  in  this  year  there  are  3,000 
men  less  employed  in  the  mills  and  logging  camps  than  were  employed 
in  1802,  and  at  much  reduced  wages. 

Many  hundreds  of  mills  have  closed  down  and  the  ones  in  operation 
are  running  at  an  actual  loss  and  on  half  or  quarter  time.  The  mills 
of  British  Columbia  have  taken  our  markets.  Their  mills  are  operated 
by  cheap  Chinese  labor. 

It  has  been  thought  by  men  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  redwood 
lumber  that  the  tariff  was  of  no  real  benefit  to  their  business  because 
there  is  no  other  redwood  in  the  world.  But  having  suffered  on  a  line 
with  others  who  make  pine  or  other  lumber,  they  are  now  demanding 
the  restoration  of  the  former  tariff.  We  believe  the  example  given 
fairly  shows  the  condition  of  the  lumber  business  in  California. 

We  ask  that  the  tariff  of  1890  on  lumber  be  restored. 

FLORIDA  LUMBER  INTERESTS. 

Milton,  Fla.,  January  9, 1897. 

Dear  Sib:  We  have  in  this  county  several  of  the  largest  lumber 
mills  in  the  State,  viz,  Simpson  &  Co.,  J.  A.  Choffer  &  Co.,  Milligan  Mill 
Company,  and  others,  and  I  am  advised  they  are  very  much  in  favor  of 
the  proposition  to  place  a  duty  of  $2  per  thousand  on  lumber,  and  are 
greatly  in  hopes  that  such  will  be  incorporated  in  the  new  tariff  measure 
that  is  in  process  of  framing  and  now  in  the  hauds  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

The  lumber  industry,  as  you  are  aware,  is  paramount  in  this  section, 
and  though  all  of  these  firms  named  are  in  politics  strictly  Democrats, 
they  believe  nnder  existing  circumstances  it  is  nothing  more  than  jus- 
tice to  them  that  this  duty  be  imposed. 

With  regards,  and  wishing  for  yon,  politically  and  otherwise,  a  pros- 
perous and  happy  New  Year. 

C.  J.  Pebbenot. 
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LOUISIANA   LUMBER  INTERESTS. 

STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BT  F.  B.  WILLIAMS,  REPBESEHTDf  G  THE 
LOUISIANA  CYPRE8S  MANUFACTUBEB8. 

Thursday,  December  31, 1896. 

Gentlemen:  I  appear  before  your  committee  as  a  representative  of 
the  lumber  industry  of  the  United  States,  viz,  the  cypress  lumber  man- 
ufacturers of  the  State  of  Louisiana.  This  important  branch  of  the 
lumber  trade  is,  for  certain  legitimate  and  useful  purposes,  organized 
as  the  Louisiana  Cypress  Lumber  Manufacturers'  Association,  with  an 
annual  lumber  production  of  about  300,000,000  feet,  of  an  approximate 
value  of  $5,000,000,  employing  thousands  of  workingmen  in  the 
swamps,  mills,  aud  yards. 

We  are  are  greatly  concerned  for  the  welfare  of  all  interested,  and 
knowing  as  we  do  the  mutuality  of  interests  involved,  we  have  no  hes- 
itation in  saying  to  your  committee  that  in  the  removal  of  the  duty 
upon  the  Canadian  product,  serious  damage  has  been  wrought  to  the 
lumber  industry  in  all  of  its  branches.  The  trade  has  been  languish- 
ing for  several  years,  and  one  of  the  main  causes  leading  to  the  demor- 
alization of  the  markets  of  the  Northern  and  Eastern  States,  where  a 
vast  portion  of  our  products  finds  a  market,  is  demonstrated  to  be  the 
opening  of  these  same  markets  to  the  free  entry  of  low-grade  lumber 
from  Canada. 

Cypress  lumber  is  a  direct  competitor  of  white  pine  for  the  trade  in 
the  States  bordering  upon  the  Great  Lakes,  which  were  first  and  per- 
haps more  seriously  affected  by  the  larger  receipts  of  free  lumber;  our 
interests  have  been  grievously  injured,  and  our  investments  have  been 
rendered  well  nigh  unprofitable.  We  have  been  obliged  to  lessen  pro- 
duction, reduce  the  hours,  days,  and  wages  of  labor  hitherto  furnished 
American  workingmen,  and  we  therefore  unqualifiedly  petition  for  a 
rei  in  position  of  the  $2  duty  upon  the  Canadian  product  as  a  necessary 
step  in  the  direction  of  restoring  our  industry  to  its  normal  condition, 
aud  fostering  the  welfare  of  the  army  of  men  mainly  dependent  upon 
the  lumber  business. 


MAINE  LUMBER  INTERESTS. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  G.  A.  BOUTELLE,  M.  C.,  OF  MAINE. 

Thursday,  December  31}  1896. 
Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  it  is  necessary  that 
someone  should  represeut  the  lumber  interest,  which  is  a  subject  of 
deep  and  abiding  interest  to  the  manufacturers.  The  position  of  our 
people  on  the  subject  is  well  known.  There  has  not  been  any  question 
so  important  to  the  lumber  manufacturing  interest  as  the  necessity  as 
well  as  the  public  policy  of  an  adequate  protection  to  that  interest. 
There  has  been  doubt  in  the  minds  of  some  people  interested  in  lumber 
in  other  sections,  but  we  have  always  believed  that  they  would  get 
light  on  the  question,  and  would  come  around  to  our  views,  so  that  I 
have  been  glad  to  hear  the  sentiments  expressed  here  to-day. 
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In  a  speech  delivered  in  the  House  in  January,  1894,  I  spoke  of  this 
subject,  aud  I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  truth  of  the  sentiments  then 
expressed  has  become  more  and  more  obvious  to  our  friends  in  the  Middle 
section  of  the  country. 

I  want  to  say  on  behalf  of  the  lumber  manufacturers  of  the  East 
that  they  have  never  sought  any  invidious  or  special  protection  in 
regard  to  matters  of  the  tariff;  and,  as  some  allusion  has  been  made 
by  one  of  the  gentlemen  to  the  discussion  on  the  McKinley  bill  as  to 
the  undue  efficiency  of  the  Eastern  delegations  in  keeping  the  tariff 
upon  spruce  while  white  pine  was  decreased,  I  desire  to  say,  on  my 
own  behalf,  aud  as  a  representative  of  my  people,  that  the  lumber  man- 
ufacturers of  Maine  and  elsewhere  appeared  before  the  subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  in  behalf  of  a  retention  of  the 
original  duty  on  white  pine. 

Mr.  McCormick,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  other  gentlemen  in  connection 
with  myself,  appeared  before  the  subcommittee  and  urged  upon  it  the 
importance  of  maintaining  the  duty  on  white  pine  at  a  high  rate,  because 
the  importation  of  the  poorer  grades  of  pine  must  inevitably  work  to  the 
disadvantage  of  hemlock  aud  the  manufactures  of  pine,  and  the  spruce 
manufactures  of  other  sections.  The  subcommittee,  and  subsequently 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  restored  the  duty  on  pine  to  $1.50, 
but  it  was  reduced  to  $1  in  the  Senate.  Of  course,  the  considerations 
which  brought  that  about  are  well  known  to  the  members  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Tawney.  They  had  the  impression  that  the  industry  was  so 
strong  that  it  would  stand  a  reduction. 

Mr.  Boutelle.  I  think  that  was  so,  and  possibly  the  large  acces- 
sions of  pine  interests  on  the  other  side  of  the  line  affected  the  matter  to 
some  extent.  Spruce  is  the  staple  of  our  country,  but  there  is  no  desire 
to  interfere  in  any  way  with  others  or  to  keep  any  other  section  from 
securing  an  adequate  protection  for  all  classes  of  manufactured  lumber 
in  this  country.  In  my  section  it  is  the  basis  of  support  of  a  large 
part  of  our  population.  On  my  own  river,  the  Penobscot,  the  lumber 
interest  is  everything.  I  find  that  the  statistics  show  that  our  lumber 
manufactured  in  1893  amounted  to  849,000,000  feet,  and  that  the  value 
of  the  lumber  cut  on  the  Penobscot  River  was  practically  $1,000,000, 
employing  2,000  men.  The  same  facts  are  true  of  other  sections  of  our 
State  with  which  the  chairman  of  this  committee  is  familiar,  making  a 
grand  aggregateof  employment,  output,  and  wages,  that  is  of  controlling 
and  far  reaching  importance  to  the  people  of  Maine.  Weareon  theborder, 
and  are  brought  into  direct  competition  with  the  Canadian  product. 
For  many  years  we  have  been  threatened  with  a  reduction  of  the  lum- 
ber tariff,  and  we  have  dreaded  it;  it  has  been  in  the  realm  of  expect- 
ancy and  hypothesis,  but  there  is  nothing  hypothetical  about  the 
lumber  business  of  to-day.  The  people  engaged  in  it  come  in  direct 
competition  with  the  lumber  of  Canada. 

This  committee  is  in  great  part  composed  of  the  same  gentlemen  who 
framed  the  tariff  law  of  1890,  and,  as  the  gentlemen  of  the  committee 
are  perfectly  aware  of  the  opinion  of  the  American  people,  we  in  the 
East  feel  perfectly  safe  in  the  expectation  that  not  only  this  committee, 
but  the  Fifty-fifth  Congress  will  enact  legislation  for  the  American 
people  which  will  revive  this  business  that  has  been  interrupted,  and 
will  see  to  it  that  this  great  industry,  employing  a  large  number  of 
men,  and  an  industry  in  which  the  proportionate  employment  of  labor 
and  payment  of  wages  is  one  of  the  largest  with  which  I  am  familiar, 
will  receive  adequate  protection. 

TH 33 
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I  will  submit  some  statistics.  I  also  want  to  say  that  daring  a  quite 
extended  although  somewhat  rapid  trip  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  in  Cali- 
fornia, Oregon,  and  Washington,  during  the  last  fall  I  found  as  earnest 
and  anxious  complaint  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  lumber  busi- 
ness there  as  prevails  in  my  own  section,  and  they  are  determined  to 
secure  protection  to  their  industry  as  well. 


KENNEBEC  (MAINE)  LUMBER  ASSOCIATION. 

STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BT  SMITH  8.  BAJTDALL,  SECRETARY  OF 
KENNEBEC  (MAIVE)  LUMBER  MAHUFACTUBEBS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Thursday,  December  31, 1896. 

Gentlemen  :  We  appear  before  you  in  behalf  of  the  American  man- 
ufacturers of  lumber,  to  ask  you,  in  framing  a  new  tariff  law,  to  impose 
a  specific  duty  on  spruce  and  pine  lumber  of  not  less  than  $2  per  1,000 
feet.  The  Canadian  manufacturers  of  lumber,  by  reason  of  their  cheaper 
labor  and  cheaper  habits  of  living,  are  able  to  place  their  manufactured 
products  on  the  American  markets  at  prices  with  which  the  American 
manufacturer  can  not  compete. 

The  Maine  lumberman  furnishes  his  camp  with  a  variety  of  supplies, 
and  the  best  to  be  obtained.  The  camp  fare  is  up  to  the  standard  of 
the  prosperous  New  England  farmer.  The  traditional  pork  and  beans 
diet  21  times  a  week  is  of  the  remote  past.  Not  so  with  the  Canadian 
lumberman.  Ilis  table  is  supplied  with  a  black  bread,  dried  fish,  and 
pork  and  beans.  With  this  food  the  Canadian  Frenchman  is  satisfied, 
because  it  is  what  he  is  accustomed  to  provide  for  himself  and  family 
when  he  is  at  home.  The  wants  of  his  family  are  few  and  so  easily  sat- 
isfied that  proportionately  $1  does  more  for  him  than  $2  can  do  for  the 
American  workman. 

It  has  never  been  the  policy  of  the  New  England  manufacturers  to 
encourage  their  workmen  to  live  without  buying.  On  the  contrary, 
they  are  purchasers.  The  American  workman  wears  boots  and  shoes 
appropriate  to  the  season  of  the  ytar;  the  French  Canadian  makes  him- 
self a  pair  of  moccasins  and  wears  them  every  day  in  the  year.  The 
American  wears  clothing  which  he  buys;  the  French  Canadian  wears 
homespun,  made  by  his  wife.  The  American  is  sending  his  well-dressed 
children  to  the  public  schools;  the  French  Canadian  can  neither  read 
nor  write  and  has  no  desire  for  his  children  to  do  so.  The  American, 
by  the  expenditure  of  his  earnings,  is  constantly  furnishing  employ- 
ment to  others;  the  French  Canadian  does  nothing  of  the  kind.  We 
can  not  ask  the  American  workmen  to  approach  this  standard  of  living. 
The  American  standard  of  living  is  progressive,  never  retrogressive. 
The  cost  of  labor  to  the  American  lumberman  is  double  that  cost  of  same 
amount  of  labor  to  Canadian  lumbermen,  cost  of  food  included  in  each 
case.  The  value  of  standing  timber  in  Maine  is  probably,  by  average, 
$2  per  thousand  feet  for  merchantable  spruce.  Every  dollar  of  value 
added  to  this  stumpage  value  at  any  period  of  the  business,  whether  it 
be  the  cost  of  logs  in  the  mill  boom  or  cost  of  lumber  on  the  wharf, 
represents  the  cost  of  the  labor. 

I  herewith  submit  some  figures  of  the  comparative  cost  of  the  differ- 
ent items  which  represent  the  cost  of  logs  in  the  mill  boom  at  different 
spruce-lumbering  centers. 
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Items. 


New 
Brunswick. 


c  crew,  average  per  month 

Man  and  pair  bones,  per  month 

Baled  hay,  per  ton  at  camp 

Relative  cost  of  supplies 

River  drivers,  per  day 

Cost  of  logs  at  mill,  not  including  atom  page 

Excess  of  cost  in  Maine  oyer  average  Canadian . 


$15.00 
24.00 
10.00 
1.00 
1.25 
4.50 


Province  of  Quebec. 


Eastern         Lower 
townships,     counties. 


$14.00 
24.00 
10.00 
1.00 
1.25 
4.00 


$12.00 

20.00 

8.00 

.60 

.80 

3.00 


Maine. 


$23.00 
50.00 
20.00 
2.00 
2.25 
7.00 
3.00 


The  Canadian  timber  land  is  owned  by  the  Government,  and  the 
lessee  of  a  tract  has  a  license  to  cat  on  said  tract  and  pay  stumpage  to 
the  Government  on  what  he  cuts,  at  65  cents  per  1,000  feet,  at  Canadian 
Government  scales,  which  gives  10  per  cent  more  product  than  the 
Scribner  role,  used  in  Maine.  He  also  pays  one-half  a  cent  per  acre  each 
year  on  his  whole  permit,  whether  he  cuts  or  not,  but  as  fast  as  he  cuts 
off  the  timber  he  is  allowed  to  cancel  his  permit  on  the  part  cut,  thus 
reducing  the  annual  tax.  This  annual  taxis  about  one-half  of  our  State 
tax  on  wild  lands. 

By  the  Canadian  arrangement  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  large  capital 
is  not  necessary  to  engage  in  business  on  a  large  scale.  It  is  different  in 
our  business.  The  lumberman  has  to  bear  the  expense  of  the  interest 
on  the  land  investment,  also  the  fire  risk,  which  is  large  in  the  New 
England  forests. 

The  lumber  industry  is  the  principal  industry  in  the  United  States, 
employing  the  largest  capital  as  well  as  the  greatest  number  of  men. 
More  than  $500,000,000  are  invested  in  this  business,  and  $250,000,000 
is  the  annual  pay  roll  of  the  lumber  manufacturers  and  loggers  in  the 
United  States. 

MEMORIAL  OF  LUMBER  MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE  STATE  OF 

MAIHE. 

Bangor,  Mb.,  December  26, 1896. 

In  the  formation  of  a  new  tariff  bill  the  undersigned,  representing 
the  manufacturers  of  lumber  in  the  State  of  Maine,  would  respectfully 
urge  upon  the  committee  the  reenactment  of  the  tariff  bill  of  1890  on 
lumber.  This  was  the  unanimous  expression,  without  distinction  of 
party,  at  the.  business  men's  meeting  lately  held  in  this  city  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  this  matter. 

We  respectfully  refer  the  members  of  your  committee  for  information 
relating  to  the  number  of  mill  establishments,  capital  invested,  hands 
employed,  wages  paid,  and  total  value  of  mill  products  in  the  United 
States  to  statistics  carefully  prepared  by  George  A.  Priest,  special 
agent  of  the  Census  Department,  and  contained  in  the  speech  of  Hon. 
Eugene  Hale  in  the  Senate,  April  11,-1894. 

The  effect  of  free  lumber  has  been  to  transfer  a  large  number  of 
lumber  operations  from  the  northeastern  forest  lands  of  Maine  to  the 
Canadian  side  of  the  St.  John  Kiver.  The  cost  of  getting  supplies  and 
labor  on  the  Maine  side  of  the  river  will  average  about  25  per  cent 
greater  than  on  the  Canadian  side.  The  difference  in  expense  is  largely 
in  the  cost  of  getting  supplies  to  the  lumber  camps  on  the  Maine  side 
of  the  river.  There  are  several  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land  in  this 
section  of  Maine  inaccessible  by  rail  or  public  highways,  and  to  take 
supplies  from  points  in  Maine  often  costs  for  hauling  from  the  railroad 
stations  as  high  as  925  or  $30  per  ton.  The  Canadian  railroad  system 
has  been  extended  from  the  Province  of  Quebec  to  St.  John,  and  in  this 
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northeastern  section  more  lands  have  been  improved  than  in  the  forest 
section  of  Maine. 

The  Maine  lumbermen  who  conduct  operations  in  this  territory  are 
obliged  to  buy  their  hay  and  many  other  supplies  on  the  Canadian  side. 
On  their  hay  they  must  pay  a  duty  of  $2  per  ton,  and  on  other  sup- 
plies a  corresponding  duty.  This  section  of  Canada  has  been  settled 
largely  by  French  Canadians,  who,  as  a  rule,  are  first-class  Woodsmen, 
and  as  they  have  no  other  work  in  winter  are  willing  to  work  for  less 
wages  than  the  woodsmen  of  our  State.  We  had  free  lumber  during 
the  reciprocity  act  from  1854  until  March,  1866.  At  this  time  the  con- 
tract labor  law  did  not  exist,  and  our  lumbermen  had  the  right  to  bring 
free  of  duty  their  hay,  oats,  and  other  woods  supplies. 

The  right  of  transit  for  the  products  of  Maine  on  the  St.  John  River 
was  specially  reserved  in  the  Ashburton  treaty,  and  as  the  forests  of 
Maine  and  New  Brunswick  are  only  separated  by  an  imaginary  line, 
this  is  sufficient  reason  why  the  citizens  of  a  foreign  country  should 
not  have  an  advantage  over  our  citizens  for  reaching  our  market. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  the  St.  John  River  and  its  tributaries 
are  the  only  way  for  the  lumber  from  the  forest  lands  of  that  section 
of  Maine  to  reach  market,  it  must  be  admitted  that  if  we  are  to  have 
free  lumber  our  lumbermen  should  be  placed  upon  an  equality  with 
the  Canadians.  They  should  have  the  right  to  employ  these  Canadians 
without  being  hampered  as  at  present  by  the  contract  labor  law,  and 
should  have  the  right  to  take  hay  and  other  supplies  from  these  settle- 
ments across  the  St.  John  River  free  of  duty,  for  it  is  an  inconsistency 
when  lumber  on  the  Maine  side  must  be  carried  to  market  in  the  same 
river  with  lumber  cut  on  the  Canadian  side  and  our  lumbermen  obliged 
by  law  to  pay  duty  upon  articles  which  are  being  used  in  Canadian 
camps  within  hearing  distance. 

Formerly  our  Maine  lumbermen  purchased  their  heavy  horses  largely 
in  Canada,  but  they  now  purchase  Western  horses  almost  wholly;  also 
feed,  corn,  oats,  pork,  etc.,  is  purchased  almost  entirely  from  the  West, 
which  shows  that  other  sections  of  the  country  are  benefited  by  the 
lumber  business  in  Maine. 

It  is  estimated  that  about  75  per  cent  of  a  cargo  of  sawed  lumber  is 
expended  for  labor,  which  is  a  larger  percentage  than  on  almost  any 
other  article.  A  duty  of  less  than  20  per  cent  was  collected  on  lumber 
under  the  tariff  act  of  1890. 

We  believe  that  duty  should  be  collected  upon  articles  purchased  in 
foreign  countries,  in  the  production  of  which  the  greatest  amount  of 
labor  enters.  We  believe  that  sawed  lumber  can  as  well  afford,  with- 
out any  hardship  to  the  consumer,  to  pay  the  revenue  provided  in  the 
McKinley  act  to  the  Government,  as  any  other  article  of  merchandise 
upon  which  duty  is  placed.  The  Canadians  use  the  products  of  their 
own  country  while  the  lumbermen  of  the  United  States  use  millions  of 
dollars  worth  of  our  farm  products. 

An  industry  which,  according  to  the  last  report  of  the  United  States 
census,  had  $561,943,429  capital  invested,  giving  employment  to  797,168 
persons,  paying  in  wages  in  a  single  year  $215,235,282,  with  a  total 
value  of  mill  products  in  one  year  of  $392,568,964,  is  certainly  worthy 
of  your  highest  consideration.  Not  only  are  the  lumbermen  of  the 
State  of  Maine  interested  in  this  question,  but  those  of  the  Central, 
Western,  Southern,  and  Pacific  States  are  equally  so. 

On  the  part  of  the  business  men  of  Maine,  without  distinction  of 
party,  we  respectfully  urge  the  reenactment  of  the  McKinley  schedule 
on  lumber  in  the  act  of  1890.  Joseph  P.  Bass. 

B.  &  I.  K.  Stetson. 
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MEMORIAL  OF  CITIZENS  OF  THE  STATE  OF  MAINE. 

Portland,  Me.,  December  30, 1896. 

Whereas  the  lumber  industry  of  the  State  of  Maine  is  the  largest  in- 
dustry in  the  State,  employing  the  greatest  capital  and  the  largest 
number  of  men,  and  being  so  universally  distributed  that  scarcely  a 
single  town  in  the  State  is  without  a  branch  of  it,  conferring  its  bene- 
fits directly  or  indirectly  on  almost  every  individual  in  the  State;  and 

Whereas  since  the  enactment  of  the  Wilson  tariff  law,  admitting 
lumber  free  of  duty,  manufacturers  of  Canadian  lumber  along  the  bor- 
der of  the  State  of  Maine,  by  means  of  their  cheaper  labor,  rendered 
still  cheaper  by  their  methods  of  store  payment  and  their  proportion- 
ately cheaper  transportation,  are  able  to  import  into  our  markets  and 
sell  at  prices  with  which  the  lumbermen  of  this  State  are  unable  to 
compete;  and 

Whereas  the  lumbering  industry  is  now  suffering  from  a  depression 
which  has  closed  many  mills  and  reduced  the  output  of  others,  and 
entailed  a  loss  upon  all : 

Therefore,  we,  the  undersigned  citizens  of  the  State  of  Maine,  ear- 
nestly urge  your  committee,  in  framing  another  tariff  law,  to  impose  a 
specific  duty  of  not  less  than  $2  per  thousand  feet  on  spruce  and  pine 
lumber,  20  cents  per  thousand  on  laths,  35  cents  per  thousand  on  cedar 
shingles,  $5  per  thousand  on  dressed  clapboards,  and  $2.50  per  ton  on 
wood  pulp,  such  duties  being  absolutely  necessary  to  enable  the  man- 
ufacturers of  this  State  to  compete  with  foreign  manufacturers. 

James  P.  Baxter 
And  305  others. 


MICHIGAK  LUMBEB  INTERESTS. 

STATEMENT   SUBMITTED  BY  ME.  SELWYH  EDDY,  OF  BAT  CITY, 

MICHIGAN. 

Bay  City,  Mioh.,  December  30, 1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

As  the  interests  of  Michigan,  and  especially  of  Saginaw  Valley,  are 
affected  by  tariff  legislation  different  from  any  other  district,  and  we 
are  numbered  among  the  larger  operators,  also  the  larger  part  of  our 
standing  timber  being  situated  in  the  Georgian  Bay  district,  Canada, 
I  feel  we  are  worthy  of  consideration  on  this  issue.  I  sincerely  believe 
protection  is  the  true  doctrine  for  Americans;  and  if  such  legislation 
is  to  be  made  for  other  interests,. certainly  lumber  should  have  its  just 
consideration.  There  are  about  thirty  sawmill  plants  on  the  shores  of 
Lake  Huron  and  Saginaw  Bay  which  depend  largely  on  Canadian 
timber  for  their  supply  of  saw  logs,  and  if  they  are  deprived  of  that 
source  of  supply,  will  have  to  be  abandoned  entirely,  which  can  readily 
be  seen  will  be  a  most  serious  loss  to  the  whole  State  of  Michigan,  as 
it  would  throw  an  army  of  men  out  of  employment.  The  Georgian 
Bay  district,  on  account  of  the  very  rough  and  broken  character  of  the 
country  and  its  inaccessibility,  is  an  extremely  bad  place  to  establish 
manufacturing  plants  (which  the  Canadian  Government  are  trying  hard 
to  force  the  lumbermen  to  do).    If  they  succeed  in  forcing  us  to  abandon 
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our  plants  here,  only  a  very  limited  number  will  ever  be  built  there  for 
reasons  given  above,  and  in  order  to  protect  us,  it  must  be  done  mainly 
by  a  retaliatory  clause  in  the  tariff  bill.  There  are  four  different  ways 
in  which  the  Canadian  Government  can  seriously  interfere  with  the 
exportation  of  saw  logs  from  Georgian  Bay  district  to  the  mills  in 
Michigau,  which  is  the  principal  point  where  saw  logs  are  exported 
between  any  two  countries.  The  first,  and  principal,  is  by  the  impos- 
ing of  an  export  duty  on  same.  This  should  be  dealt  with  something 
as  follows:  Any  country  imposing  an  export  duty  on  saw  logs  to  this 
country,  alike  duty  or  double  the  amount  should  be  added  to  the  iin}x>rt 
duty  of  the  products  of  the  forest  from  that  country,  or,  in  other 
words,  if  the  Canadians  impose  $2  a  thousand  export  duty  on  saw 
logs,  it  would  increase  the  duty  on  lumber  and  other  products  of  the 
forest  double  the  amount  of  the  export  duty  so  imposed.  The  next 
would  be  by  discriminating  stumpage  dues,  aud  is  done  in  this  way : 
Anyone  operating  in  that  country  for  export  to  this  country  could  be 
made  to  pay  larger  stumpage  dues  than  they  would  if  said  logs  were 
manufactured  in  that  country.  Still  another  way  is  to  impose  a  duty 
on  boom  sticks,  in  which  said  logs  have  to  be  towed  across  the  lakes 
from  one  country  to  the  other.  This  is  the  method  of  transportation, 
and  their  booms  are  continually  returning  for  other  rafts,  and  by  customs 
regulations  making  the  booms  pay  duty  every  time  they  enter  the  country, 
practically  makes  it  impossible  to  remove  such  logs  on  account  of  excess- 
ive duties.  The  last  is  making  a  ruling  absolutely  prohibiting  the 
exporting  of  saw  logs  to  this  country.  These  last  three  should  be  met 
by  a  bill  imposing  double  the  duty  on  imports  of  lumber  or  products  of 
the  forest  from  any  country  inflicting  such  penalties  on  the  exporting 
of  saw  logs  to  this  country. 

It  has  never  been  the  custom  of  this  Government  to  impose  an  export 
duty  on  saw  logs  or  duties  on  boom  sticks,  but  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment has  made  attempts  to  enforce  such  regulations  against  this  coun- 
try, but  so  far  we  have  succeeded  in  getting  them  to  withdraw  such 
rulings.  With  the  clauses  in  line  with  the  above  suggestion  we  would 
have  no  trouble  in  regard  to  the  exporting  of  logs,  as  the  Canadian 
Government  is  exporting  to  this  country  about  three  times  as  much 
lumber  as  saw  logs.  It  becomes  evident  that  if  the  penalty  clause  is 
inserted  in  our  bill  they  will  not  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  export- 
ing of  logs.  If  such  a  clause  or  clauses  as  I  have  suggested  were 
inserted  in  the  bill  the  whole  Michigan  interests  should  be  perfectly 
satisfied  with  any  duty  on  rough  and  dressed  lumber  that  will  satisfy 
the  greatest  number.  Personally,  a  duty  of  $1  a  thousand  on  rough 
lumber  would  be  satisfactory  to  me,  but  I  believe  a  greater  number 
believe  a  higher  rate  should  be  imposed,  and  dressed  lumber  should 
have  equally  as  strong  protection. 

I  do  not  believe  that  Americans  whose  whole  interests  are  now  in 
Canada  should  have  any  great  influence  in  tariff  legislation,  as  their 
interests  are  too  much  of  a  selfish  nature.  Many  of  them  have  large 
operations  there,  and  in  no  way  contribute  to  the  expenses  of  our 
Government,  either  in  its  national,  State,  or  municipal  affairs,  and 
depend  very  largely  on  the  American  market  for  the  sale  of  their  prod- 
ucts. Now  this  is  not  just  to  the  home  operator,  who  is  taxed  in 
various  ways  to  meet  these  general  expenses  incurred  by  our  form  of 
government. 

The  result  of  such  legislation  would  be  to  increase  the  amount  of 
labor  in  the  States  instead  of  in  Canada  and  at  the  same  time  raise  a 
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a  revenue  with  which  to  assist  us  in  rnnniug  this  Government,  This 
should  he  of  interest  to  all  Americans,  both  as  manufacturers  and 
laborers. 

Selwyn  Eddy. 


ROUGH  AND  DRESSED  LUMBER,   SHINGLES, 

AND  IiATflS. 

MEMORIAL  OP  SAGINAW  LUMBER  MAHUFACTTJEERS  AND 

DEALERS. 

Saginaw,  Mich.,  January  9, 1897. 
At  a  meeting  of  Saginaw  lumber  manufacturers  and  dealers,  held  at 
Board  of  Trade  rooms,  Saginaw,  Mich.,  December  29, 1896,  the  follow- 
ing resolutions  were  unanimously  passed : 

Whereas  we  are  in  fall  sympathy  with  the  action  of  the  lumber  tariff  convention, 
held  io  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  December  15,  1896. 

Resolved }  That  this  convention,  representing  the  Saginaw  lumber  manufacturers, 
wholesale  and  retail  dealers,  are  earnestly  in  favor  of  placing  rough  and  dressed 
lumber,  shingles,  and  lath  on  the  dutible  list. 

Rcsolred,  That  we  are  earnestly  in  favor  of  the  schedule  recommended  by  the 
National  Lumbermen's  Committee  and  presented  on  December  31,  1896,  to  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  of  Congress,  and  we  specially  ask  that  the  clause  guarding 
against  export  duty  on  logs,  or  discriminating  stumpage  dues,  be  a  part  of  same, 
and  we  also  specially  protest  against  the  clause  in  the  tariff  law  of  1883,  known  as 
the  rebate  clause  box  shooks  for  export. 

We,  the  undersigned  manufacturers,  wholesale  and  retail  lumber 
dealers  of  Saginaw,  by  our  signatures  below,  signify  our  approval  to 
above  resolutions. 

D.  Wright  &  Co.,  Louis  O.  Blade,  J.  A.  Whither,  Arthur 
Barnard,  Rust  Bros.  &  Co.,  0.  H.  Eddy  &  Co.,  A.  T. 
Bliss,  W.  R.  Burt,  H.  M.  Youmans,  O'Donnell,  Spencer 
&  Co.,  Linton  Manufacturing  Go.,  and  45  others. 
In  connection  with  the  above,  we  explicitly  protest  against  the  unjust 
discrimination  that  was  the  practical  result  of  what  is  known  as  the 
rebate  clause  existing  in  the  present  tariff  law  and  did  exist  in  the 
McKinley  tariff  law.    It  enabled  a  few  manufacturers  to  purchase  lum- 
ber in  Canada,  making  packing  boxes  therefrom,  and  upon  the  packing 
boxes  being  filled  and  exported,  the  duty  that  had  been  paid  on  the 
lumber  was  rebated,  thus  making  us  competitors  with  Canadian  lumber 
for  the  benefit  of  a  few  only. 

W.  B.  Munson  &  Co., 
W.  B.  Munson,  President 
Edward  Germain. 
O'Donnell,  Spencer  &  Co., 
Linton  Manufacturing  Co., 
Per  C.  E.  Linton,  Treasurer. 

STATEMENT  OF  Z.  C.  JESSOP,  OF  BETEOIT. 

Detroit,  January  4, 1897. 
Dear  Sir:  In  relation  to  the  question  of  duty  on  lumber  coming 
from  Canada  to  the  United  States,  I  would  say  that  I  have  been  in  the 
lumber  business  since  1868,  and  have  watched  same  very  carefully  and 
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must  say  that  I  believe  it  is  for  the  best  interest  of  the  lumber  manu- 
facturers in  the  United  States  to  have  a  reasonable  duty  on  all  lumber. 
The  owners  of  timber  in  the  United  States  have  been  obliged  to  pur- 
chase their  lands  and  carry  the  same  for  years,  paying  taxes,  also  hav- 
ing the  interest  on  their  investment  accumulate,  while  the  holders  of 
Canadian  timber  are  only  required  to  deposit  a  small  amount  when 
engaging  their  limits  and  then  pay  the  Canadian  Government  the  bal- 
ance when  the  logs  are  cut  and  in  the  water.  Ton  can  readily  see  that 
in  this  way  the  Canadian  is  rid  of  much  expense.  Under  the  McKinley 
law  there  was  exported  to  this  country  from  Canada  about  200,000,000 
feet  of  lumber  annually,  while  under  the  Wilson  bill  the  amount  has 
increased  to  over  900,000,000  feet  annually.  A  large  amount  of  this  is 
coarse  lumber,  which  comes  in  direct  competition  with  lumber  sawed 
in  Michigan  and  the  West.  Prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Wilson  law 
the  manufacturers  of  lumber  in  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  found  market 
for  a  large  amount  of  coarse  lumber  in  the  New  England  and  Middle 
States,  but  since  that  law  became  operative  their  sales  have  been 
merely  nothing,  and  coarse  lumber  in  these  parts  has  become  a  drug, 
aud  consequently  the  value  has  depreciated,  until  it  is  hard  work  even 
by  the  closest  economy  in  manufacturing  and  handling  to  realize  a  new 
dollar  for  an  old  one,  say  nothing  about  profit. 

Under  such  circumstances  you  can  see  that  the  wages  of  the  woods- 
man, and  all  others  concerned  in  any  way  with  the  business,  has  been 
reduced.  The  farmer  who  raises  the  supplies  for  the  lumber  camps  has 
been  obliged  to  sell  his  products  for  next  to  nothing.  The  true  wealth 
of  the  country  comes  from  the  ground  and  labor,  and  when  the  fanner 
and  laboring  classes  are  not  prosperous  the  merchant  and  business  man 
must  suffer. 

I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  protection  of  American  industries,  and 
consequently  favor  a  reasonable  duty  on  lumber  coming  from  Canada, 
say  $1  per  1,000  feet  on  rough  lumber  and  $2  on  dressed  or  that  is 
manufactured  in  any  way,  and  certainly  hope  that  Congress  will  pass 
such  a  law,  and  the  sooner  the  better. 

Yours,  truly,  Z.  O.  Jessop. 


THE  DELTA  LUMBER  COMPACT. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  December  31y  1896. 
Dear  Sir  :  There  has  been  so  much  said  in  the  newspapers  in  the 
last  few  days,  and  interviews  had  with  all  of  the  prominent  lumbermen 
in  this  district,  that  we  regard  it  as  superfluous  to  furnish  statistics  or 
any  special  brief  of  our  views  in  relation  to  the  proposed  lumber  tariff 
further  than  to  say  that  any  duty  higher  than  $1  per  thousand  feet  on 
rough  sawn  lumber  will,  in  our  opinion,  be  a  mistake.  For  dressed, 
planed,  grooved,  or  worked  in  any  manner,  a  duty  of  at  least  $2,  if  not 
$2.50,  should  be  imposed. 

Would  add  that  we  have  a  pay  roll  in  Detroit  of  about  $200,000  per 
annum  which,  in  the  future,  will  largely  depend  upon  the  supply  of 
logs  we  can  obtain  from  our  Georgian  Bay  limits,  where  we  have  hold- 
ings that  will  stock  us  for  ten  years  to  come.  Timber  tributary  to  our 
upper  peninsula  plant  sufficient  to  run  three  years  is  still  on  hand. 

Delta  Lumber  Company, 
B.  L.  Thompson,  President. 
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MINNESOTA  LUMBER  INTERESTS. 
STATEMENT  OF  HOH.  PAGE  MORRIS,  OF  DULUTH,  MINH. 

Thursday,  December  31,  1896. 

Mr.  Morris  said:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
as  Mr.  Boutelle  has  already  said,  I  exptct  to  be  present  in  Washing- 
ton during  the  consideration  of  this  matter  by  the  committee  aud  in 
its  consideration  before  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  will  perhaps 
have  other  opportunities  to  present  such  facts  and  arguments  as  I  may 
be  able  to  get  before  the  committee.  I  expected  the  representatives  of 
the  lumber  interest,  being  practical  men  engaged  in  that  business, 
would  be  the  ones  who  would  present  the  case  of  the  lumbermen  before 
this  committee  at  this  hearing.  I  only  received  notice  of  the  hearing 
a  week  or  ten  days  ago,  and  immediately  upon  receiving  that  notice  I 
notified  and  sought  a  conference  with  a  number  of  lumbermen  in  the 
district  which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  in  the  next  Congress. 
Those  gentlemen  gave  me  a  large  amount  of  information,  but  I  have 
not  had  the  time  or  the  opportunity  up  to  the  present  time  to  yerify 
the  statements  which  they  have  made  to  me  by  the  official  statistics, 
and  I,  therefore,  would  speak  with  some  modesty  in  giving  those  sta- 
tistics to  the  committee. 

As  I  stated,  I  do  not  desire  to  occupy  any  time,  or  very  little  time, 
before  this  committee  this  morning  because  I  desire  that  these  practical 
gentlemen  who  are  connected  with  the  business  of  lumber  operations 
should  be  heard  before  the  committee.  I  have  in  my  possession  one  or 
two  statements  given  to  me  by  practical  lumbermen  who  understand 
what  they  are  talking  about,  and  which  I  am  sure  will  hereafter  be  veri- 
fied in  the  memorial  which  will  be  presented  to  this  committee  by  the 
subcommittee  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  recent  Cincinnati  Con- 
vention of  Lumbermen,  which  I  will  give,  and  which  will  probably  throw 
some  light  and  answer  in  a  measure  certain  of  the  questions  asked  by 
some  of  the  gentlemen  while  Mr.  Goodyear  was  speaking.  I  do  not  know 
that  the  committee  desire  to  hear  anything  about  the  disadvantage  to 
our  lumbermen  in  the  matter  of  stumpage.  There  is  a  great  disadvan- 
tage to  our  lumbermen  in  the  matter  of  stumpage  as  between  Canada 
and  this  country.  In  this  country  our  lumbermen  acquire  stumpage  by 
purchase  from  private  owners.  Something  was  said  about  the  Indian 
reservation  lands.  That  is  a  recent  thing;  that  is  the  sale  of  pine  stump- 
age upon  certain  Indian  lands  by  the  Government.  The  Government, 
being  guided  by  the  usual  price  that  is  paid  for  the  stumpage,  fixed  the 
minimum  limit  at  which  that  stumpage  could  be  bought  from  the  Gov- 
ernment at  $3  and  placed  it  upon  the  market  at  competitive  bids,  and  I 
think  there  are  lumbermen  here,  certainly  one  from  my  district,  who  will 
sustain  me  when  I  say  I  do  not  think  that  any  of  that  stumpage  has 
been  sold  for  a  price,  I  know  none  has  been  sold  for  a  price  less  than  $3, 
and  most  has  averaged  a  price  considerably  over  $3. 

A  Voice.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Morris.  Now,  here  the  lumbermen  have  to  buy  that  stumpage 
direct  from  the  private  individual  or  the  Government  reservation. 
They  pay  not  less  than  $3,  and  within  recent  years  it  has  become  nearly 
$4.  That  is  the  price  for  stumpage.  They  have  to  pay  that  money  in. 
They  have  to  carry  that  lumber  and  have  to  pay  the  taxes.  Now,  on 
that  question  of  taxes  the  nominal  charge  for  holding  the  right  to  cut 
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stumpage  from  Canadian  lands  per  annum  is  less  than  a  cent  an  acre. 
We  in  our  country  have  to  pay  the  full  tax  on  the  value  of  our  stum  page 
lands,  and  I  am  informed  by  a  gentleman  from  my  district,  who  is  a  large 
owner  of  those  lauds,  that  he  had  to  pay  as  high  as  9100  a  single  40 
acres.  He  told  me  the  other  day  if  he  did  not  saw  a  plank,  if  he  did 
not  hire  a  man,  if  he  did  not  operate  his  mill  a  day,  his  expenses  for  car- 
rying his  stumpage,  paying  taxes  on  his  plant,  and  the  taxes  on  the 
stum  page  land  would  be  more  than  (100  a  day.  Those  are  the  things 
our  lumbermen  have  to  do.  They  have  to  take  the  risk  of  fire;  they 
have  to  allow  an  amount  on  the  stumpage  land,  and  when  you  have  a 
large  plant  that  amounts  to  a  great  deal. 

No  company  is  going  to  construct  railroads  and  build  great  mills 
without  havinga  supply  of  lumber  for  at  least  ten  years  to  come,  and  that 
means  for  one  concern,  with  whose  manager  I  was  talking,  an  invest- 
ment for  that  one  concern  of  considerably  more  than  (1,000,000.  Now, 
that  one  concern  has  to  carry  the  interest  charge  on  that  $1,000,000,  it 
has  to  pay  taxes  on  the  land,  it  has  to  run  the  risk  of  fire  on  the  stump- 
age, and  that  is  a  very  great  risk  in  our  country,  now  that  it  is  being 
settled  up  so  rapidly.  It  has  to  carry  all  the  insurance  on  the  plant, 
and  all  of  those  charges  which  make  it  necessary  and  proper  that  they 
should  have  some  discrimination  in  their  favor  if  our  mills  are  to 
be  preserved.  Now,  in  Canada  what  is  it  in  that  respect!  In  Canada 
they  put  the  lands  up  to  be  bid  for  in  what  they  call  samples,  with  com- 
petitive bidding,  and  I  am  informed  they  buy  the  right  to  cut  that 
stumpage  from  the  land  at  from  50  cents  to  $1.25  per  thousand  feet 
When  they  cut  the  stumpage  from  the  land  they  pay  the  additional 
Crown  charge  of  from  50  cents  to  $1.25.  That,  however,  does  not  have 
to  be  paid  until  the  lumber  is  actually  cut,  and  usually  it  does  not  have 
to  be  paid  until  the  lumber  is  actually  ready  for  market,  and  sometimes 
not  until  it  is  marketed  and  sold.  Now,  they  have  no  fire  risks,  they 
have  this  nominal  tax  of  less  than  one  cent  an  acre,  and  they  have  as 
an  original  investment  on  that  land  from  50  cents  to  $1.25  a  thousand, 
where  our  people  have  from  $3  to  $4  a  thousand.  The  Government 
carries  the  fire  risk,  the  Government  carries  the  tax  risk,  the  Govern- 
ment improves  the  streams,  the  Government  in  Canada  gives  every 
advantage  to  its  lumbermen.  Now  our  lumbermen  have  to  carry  those 
charges. 

Now,  again,  this  question  was  asked,  What  about  the  wagesf  Now, 
during  the  canvass  last  fall,  and  there  is  a  gentleman  here  who  will 
corroborate  my  statement — as  I  say,  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to 
verify  these  statements  by  the  official  statistics  as  I  ought,  but  I  think 
it  will  be  shown,  when  we  come  to  present  the  memorial  here,  that  in  the 
lumber  milling  the  differences  in  the  wages  paid  to  the  laborers  in 
this  country  will  not  average  less  than  30  per  cent  in  our  favor,  and  I 
think  we  will  go  up  to  50  per  cent.  I  know  that  last  fall,  when  the 
political  campaign  was  being  made,  I  inquired  from  lumbermen  at  my 
own  home,  and  I  had  lumbermen  in  Canada  written  to  without  letting 
them  know  what  the  purpose  was,  in  regard  to  what  were  the  wages 
paid  to  laboring  men  in  the  mills  in  Canada  and  in  our  own  mills.  At 
our  place  we  range  from  $5,  the  highest  wages  per  day,  down  to  $1.25, 
the  lowest  wages  paid  to  labor.  In  their  mills  they  range  from  $2.75 
to  $3  a  day  down  to  90  cents.  That  is  my  recollection  of  the  figures. 
When  we  averaged  it  we  found  that  the  wage  was  $1.80  in  this  country, 
as  against  $1.20  in  Canada.  Now,  the  difference  between  $1.20  and 
$1.80  is  60  cents,  and  60  cents  is  exactly  50  per  cent  of  $1.20,  so  that 
our  wages  were  exactly  50  per  cent  higher  in  this  country  for  the  mill 
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products  at  that  time,  and  the  wages  were  less  than  they  had  been,  on 
account  of  the  depression  in  the  industry,  but  they  were  just  exactly 
50  per  cent  greater  in  this  country  than  in  Canada. 

Now,  what  in  regard  to  the  wages  of  the  laboring  men  in  the  woods f 
I  have  been  recently  informed,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  wages  in  this 
country  at  the  present  time  for  men  in  the  woods  ranged  from  $10  to 
$24,  and  that  the  wages  in  Canada  for  men  in  the  woods  range  from  (8 
to  $18.  There  is  the  difference  at  the  present  time.  Four  years  ago, 
in  1892,  the  lowest  wage  we  paid  in  the  woods  was  $26  to  men  and  their 
board,  and  it  ranged  from  that  to  $40.  There  is  the  difference  between 
the  two  conditions  of  1892  and  the  trade  conditions  of  1896,  the  differ- 
ence of  from  $16  to  $24  as  compared  with  $26  to  $40.  That  is  as  to  the 
wages  in  the  woods  in  this  country.  Those  are  the  labor  conditions. 
Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  after  all,  whether  a  man  be  for  tariff  for  revenue 
only  or  a  tariff  for  protection,  they  all  say,  at  least  they  do  up  in  our 
country,  I  do  not  know  what  they  say  in  the  balance  of  the  country  as 
I  have  been  kept  pretty  busy  attending  to  my  own  affairs  in  my  own 
country,  but  they  all  say  "  we  are  perfectly  willing  to  give  you  a  dis- 
crimination.'' These  rank  tariff-for-revenue-only  men  all  say  u  we  are 
perfectly  willing  to  give  you  a  discrimination  which  will  compensate  for 
the  difference  in  what  we  paid  for  wages  and  what  the  Canadians  or 
anybody  else  pay  for  wages."  When  they  want  the  laboring  men's  votes 
they  talk  just  that  way.  If  they  be  sincere  let  us  make  a  little  compu- 
tation about  that.  You  take  a  $10  plank — and  I  put  it  at  even  figures 
because  it  is  easier  to  compute — you  take  a  set  of  planks  that  are  worth 
$10  a  thousand,  and  I  am  informed  by  the  lumbermen  in  the  Duluth 
district  from  $6.50  to  $7,  well,  I  will  put  it  a  little  lower,  say,  $6  to  $6.50 
of  that  represents  the  labor.  Now,  if  the  wages  of  this  country  be  from 
30  to  60  per  cent  higher  than  they  are  in  Canada,  if  we  take  30  to  50 
per  cent  of  the  $6  you  will  find  it  will  be  just  about  $2,  it  will  not  be 
any  less  than  that,  and  that  is  just  exactly  what  we  ask.  That  is  just 
exactly  the  discrimination  we  ask,  and  we  ask  that,  leaving  out  of  con- 
sideration all  these  fixed  charges,  about  stumpage  and  fire  risks  and 
taxes,  insurance,  and  all  that. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Have  you  any  statistics  showing  the  effects  from  the 
importation  of  lumber  upon  the  trade  in  any  part  of  your  district t 

Mr.  Morris.  I  made  some  inquiry  as  to  the  effect  upon  the  trade  for 
the  last  four  years,  and  I  got  a  statement  from  one  of  our  very  best 
lumbering  institutions,  and  the  statement  made  to  me  by  a  man  who 
stands  as  high  in  our  community  as  any  man  in  it,  a  man  who  has 
worked  himself  up  from  being  a  boy  packing  shingles  in  the  lumber 
mills  until  he  is  now  at  the  head  of  the  operation  of  one  of  the  largest 
establishments  in  our  country  or  in  the  whole  country.  Now,  these  are 
the  comparative  figures  which  he  gives  us.  In  1892  that  concern  paid 
its  laboring  men  for  75,309  days  of  work.  That  is  the  number  of 
days'  work  paid  them.  "  That  same  concern  in  1896  paid  only  for  34,176 
days  of  work.  That  means  so  many  days'  work  paid  there  ranging 
from  $5  down  to  $1.25  per  day.  The  percentage  would  be  as  between 
75,309  in  1892  and  34,176  in  1896.  Now,  we  find  when  we  go  further— 
these  are  taken  from  the  books  of  the  company — they  paid  for  logging 
during  that  year  $266,000,  in  round  figures,  and  in  1896  they  paid  $1 15,000. 
Then  you  find  they  paid  for  labor  in  the  logging  operations  $141,000  in 
1892,  as  against  $55,000  in  1896.  You  find  in  1892  logs  sawed  55,000,000 
feet,  as  against  23,000,000  feet  in  1896.  You  find  lumber  shipped, 
62,000,000  feet  in  1892,  as  against  27,000,000  feet  in  1896. 

There  is  the  relative  comparison  of  the  difference  of  the  trade  in  that 
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one  establishment,  and  I  have  no  doubt,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  come 
to  compile  the  figures,  and  I  am  quite  sure  the  representative  of  the 
trade  here  from  the  city  of  Duluth  operating  the  largest  mill  we  have 
will  bear  me  out  that  his  own  figures  will  not  differ  very  much  from 
these 

Mr.  McOlure.  Just  about  the  same. 

Mr.  Morris.  That  is  the  condition  of  the  trade  in  our  district,  gen- 
tlemen, and  it  is  no  wonder  that  these  people  are  here,  not  only  from 
our  district,  but  from  Michigan,  from  Maine,  from  the  Gulf,  from  every- 
where all  over  this  broad  land,  asking  that  they  shall  have  some  con- 
sideration before  this  committee  when  this  bill  confes  to  be  made  up. 

One  word  before  I  close,  and  I  am  sorry  I  have  spoken  as  long  as  I  have, 
but  I  thought  perhaps  the  figures  I  have  given  here  would  throw  some 
light  upon  these  matters.  Now,  as  to  the  question  of  the  importation  oi 
logs  brought  from  Canada,  it  is  principally  to  that  section  of  Michigan 
known  as  the  Saginaw  district.  Now,  these  men  do  their  business  by 
importing  these  Canadian  logs.  We  do  not  desire  to  have  any  duty 
placed  upon  these  logs,  because  when  these  logs  are  brought  into  this 
country  they  furnish  just  that  much  work  for  our  people.  What  we 
want  to  do  is  to  have  these  mills  located  on  this  side  of  Lake  Huron 
instead  of  on  the  other  side  of  Lake  Huron.  We  want  these  wages  paid 
to  our  own  citizens  instead  of  to  the  Canadian  citizens.  That  is  what 
we  are  after,  and  we  are  willing  that  they  shall  be  allowed  to  bring 
these  logs  in  here  free,  and  thus  maintain  their  industry,  but  we  do 
say,  and  we  say  for  their  benefit,  if  they  attempt  in  Canada  as  they 
have  done — these  revenue  reformers  have  a  great  way  of  criticising 
others,  but  we  do  not  hear  of  much  criticism  of  the  other  side,  we  never 
hear  a  chirp  about  the  Canadians  imposing  an  export  duty  on  logs  to 
keep  their  mills  going,  not  a  word — if  we  are  going  to  have  their  logs 
imported  into  this  country  in  the  Saginaw  district,  if  they  attempt  to 
keep  the  mills  on  that  side  of  the  water  by  imposing  an  export  duty  on 
logs  or  any  discrimination  at  all  which  will  keep  them  from  coming  on 
this  side,  then  there  ought  to  be  some  way  to  retaliate  on  them  to  pre- 
vent that  very  thing  and  to  keep  our  mills  open  to  saw  their  logs.  Now, 
that  is  the  policy  which  our  people  propose,  and  at  the  proper  time,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  will  be  glad,  through  my  friend,  Mr.  Tawney,  and  other 
members  of  the  committee,  to  communicate  to  the  committee  such  other 
facts  and  arguments  as  I  may  be  able  to  gather.  I  thank  you  very 
kindly  for  this  hearing  which  you  have  accorded  me. 

STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BT  S.  P.  M'KNIQHT,  OF  MINNEAPOLIS, 

MINNESOTA 

Thuesday,  December  31, 1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

If  the  tariff  on  Canadian  lumber  was  justified  by  the  conditions  which 
prevailed  when  the  schedule  of  1883  was  put  in  force,  then  a  return  to 
the  tariff  which  prevailed  between  1883  and  1890  is  justified  and  would 
seem  to  favor  an  even  much  higher  tariff.  Instead  of  the  conditions 
under  which  the  American  manufacturers  have  been  compelled  to  pro- 
cure their  logs  changing  for  the  better,  the  cost  to  the  American  manu- 
facturer of  getting  his  logs  has  constantly  increased.  The  logger  in 
the  United  States  is  compelled  to  go  longer  distances  for  his  logs, 
whereas  the  Canadian  lumberman  is  still  able  to  cut  his  timber  from 
virgin  pine  situated  contiguous  to  streams.  Some  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  discrepancy  which  is  always  in  favor  of  the  Canadian 
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lumberman  in  the  way  of  timber,  which  costs  him  less  than  half  what 
timber  of  the  same  quality  costs  the  operators  in  the  United  States; 
or  rather  the  Canadian  lumberman  is  able  to  secure  his  lumber  without 
any  considerable  investment  therein,  while  the  operator  in  the  United 
States  invests  his  capital  and  assumes  all  the  risk  which  attaches  to 
holding  timber.  This  is  exclusive  of  the  greater  cost  of  labor,  facts 
concerning  which  are  before  your  committee.  To  illustrate  the  increas- 
ing disadvantage  under  which  the  lumbermen  of  the  United  States  are 
working,  the  following  facts  maybe  recited:  The  surveyor-general  of 
the  second  district  of  Minnesota,  whose  district  covers  the  headwaters 
of  the  Mississippi  and  all  the  timber  tributary  to  Minneapolis,  finds 
from  the  official  records  on  file  in  his  oflice  that  the  amount  of  timber 
cut  in  the  regions  indicated  was  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  table, 
and  that  there  were  the  percentages  shown  within  territory  150  miles  of 
Minneapolis,  most  of  it  within  100  miles. 


Year. 

Amount  out. 

Percent- 
ages out 
Delow 
Grand 
Bapids. 

Year. 

Amount  out. 

Percent- 
ages cut 
below 
Grand 
Kapids. 

1880 

275, 000, 000 
350,000,000 

Per  cent. 
75 

60 

1800 

450,000,000 
650,000,000 

Percent. 
40 

1885 

1895 

16 

The  greater  part  of  the  cut  covered  in  the  percentages  was  made  on 
the  Rum  River,  which  is  the  most  important  tributary  of  the  Missis- 
sippi nearest  to  Minneapolis,  and  that  logs  out  of  this  stream  were 
brought  a  distance  of  only  about  100  miles.  Only  a  small  portion  of 
the  remainder  of  the  percentage  named  came  from  distances  not  to 
exceed  150  miles  in  main  streams  of  good  size,  so  that  the  cost  of  driving 
was  reduced  to  the  minimum. 

Accepting  these  figures  as  substantially  correct,  the  lumbermen  of 
Minneapolis  who  were  able  to  secure  75  per  cent  of  their  logs  within  100 
miles  of  Minneapolis  in  1883,  when  the  tariff  law  imposing  a  duty 
of  $2  a  thousand  was  enacted,  are  now  compelled  to  secure  85  per  cent 
of  all  their  supplies  from  points  varying  from  350  to  500  miles  north. 
This  involves  not  only  larger  cost  for  the  transportation  of  the  logs,  but 
a  corresponding  increase  in  the  cost  for  transporting  the  supplies.  A 
large  proportion  of  all  the  logs  are  cut  along  small  tributaries,  where 
the  difficulties  of  driving  the  logs  are  multiplied,  and  where,  in  a  large 
number  of  instances,  large  sums  of  money  have  been  invested  by  pri- 
vate parties  to  construct  artificial  flooding  dams  and  improving  the 
streams  so  as  to  make  them  navigable  for  logs.  The  Oanadian  govern- 
ment, on  the  other  hand,  spends  large  amounts  in  clearing  the  streams 
so  as  to  permit  the  driving  of  logs  belonging  to  their  lumbermen.  In 
some  instances  logging  railroads  have  been  constructed  to  reach  timber 
remote  or  inaccessible  to  streams  of  sufficient  size  to  bring  out  the  logs 
in  the  spring.  These  roads  represent  a  large  investment  of  capital  and 
naturally  increase  the  cost  to  the  lumberman  of  his  logs  delivered  at  his 
mill,  as  compared  to  the  cost  of  logs  to  the  Canadian  lumbermen,  cutting 
from  virgin  pine  contiguous  to  important  streams. 

But  the  increase  in  the  cost  and  the  difficulties  with  which  the  logger 
in  the  United  States  is  obliged  to  contend  in  securing  his  logs  is  not 
entirely  expressed  by  this  statement  of  the  longer  distances  which  he  is 
obliged  to  bring  his  logs.  Loggers  who  have  been  operating  on  the 
Opper  Mississippi  for  the  past  twenty  years,  and  during  the  period  cov- 
ered by  this  review,  state  that  the  average  haul  in  1880  was  not  to  exceed 
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2  miles  to  enable  tbem  to  deliver  their  logs  in  the  nearest  stream.  As 
the  timber  has  been  removed,  it  has  become  necessary  to  go  back  from 
the  stream  s  longer  distances  uu  til  in  the  opinion  of  these  same  loggers,  the 
present  average  haul  is  not  less  than  6  miles.  Experience  has  shown 
that  the  cost  of  hauling  logs,  building  and  maintaining  roads,  boarding 
teamsters,  and  feeding  teams  does  not  vary  far  from  25  cents  a  mile  per 
thousand.  Here  then  is  an  added  fixed  charge  of  fully  (1  a  thousand 
on  all  the  logs  being  obtained  in  Minnesota,  on  the  head  waters  of  the 
Mississippi.  This  amount  does  not  include  the  actual  cost  of  driving 
over  distances  over  three  and  four  times  as  great  as  those  which  prevailed 
between  1883  and  1890,  when  the  $2  tariff  on  Canadian  lumber  was  in 
force.  But  the  disadvantage  does  not  end  with  the  increased  cost  of 
driving  and  hauling  the  logs  to  the  stream.  The  longer  the  drive  the 
greater  is  the  percentage  of  loss  in  getting  logs  to  market.  Logs  go  astray 
and  are  sunk.  It  is  not  possible  every  year  to  get  all  the  logs  out  of  these 
remote  tributaries  and  deliver  them  to  the  mill  the  same  year  they  are 
cut.  This  means  interest  on  the  investment,  depreciation  in  the  quality 
of  the  logs  before  they  get  to  the  mill,  and  large  loss  in  the  number  of 
logs  themselves.  The  log  owner  on  the  Mississippi  River  who  escapes 
with  a  shrinkage  between  the  scale  of  these  logs  on  the  bank  and  at  the 
mill  no  greater  than  10  per  cent  regards  himself  as  fortunate. 

The  conditions  here  recited  are  not  peculiar  to  the  Mississippi  River. 
They  we  common  to  all  the  white  pine  region,  and  might  be  even  more 
strikingly  illustrated  from  the  experience  in  Michigan,  where  the  white 
pine  is  more  nearly  cut  off,  or  in  Wisconsin,  where  lumbering  has  been 
carried  on  longer  and  more  extensively  than  it  has  in  Minnesota.  The 
Mississippi  has  been  chosen  to  illustrate  this  point  because  upon  its 
waters  remain  the  most  considerable  body  of  white  and  Norway  pine 
in  the  United  States. 

When  the  McKinley  bill  was  enacted,  reducing  the  tariff  on  Canadian 
lumber  (la  thousand,  it  was  urged  that  this  act  would  preserve  the 
forests  of  the  United  States  by  admitting  to  competition  with  lumber 
manufacturers  in  the  United  States  the  lumber  cut  from  Canadian 
forests.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  continuance  of  the  free  delivery  of 
Canadian  lumber  in  this  country  will  result  in  great  waste  and  destruc- 
tion of  a  vast  amount  of  standing  white  pine  timber  still  left  in  this 
country.  As  the  amount  of  timber  grows  less  year  by  year,  the  expo- 
sure to  fire  increases  because  of  the  choppings  by  loggers,  the  fires 
created  by  settlers  in  clearing  up  land,  the  traversing  the  country  by 
railroads,  and  other  causes  which  need  not  be  enumerated.  The  loss  by 
fire  annually  increases  as  the  tracts  of  virgin  pine  are  broken.  There 
remains  in  the  United  States  in  the  white  pine  districts  now  little  or  no 
unbroken  timber  where  loggers  or  settlers  have  not  entered.  Under 
these  conditions  the  lumberman  or  timber  owner  is  not  able  to  preserve 
his  timber,  if  he  would,  without  entailing  an  enormous  financial  hazard. 

The  present  low  prices  for  lumber  forced  upon  us  by  Canadian  manu- . 
facturers  make  it  impossible  for  us  to  utilize  a  large  per  cent  of  the 
inferior  and  defective  trees  remaining  in.  our  forests.  This  timber  pro- 
duces the  character  of  lumber  with  which  our  markets  have  been  flooded 
by  Canadian  manufacturers,  rendering  it  impossible  for  us  to  convert 
the  timber  into  lumber  and  cover  the  cost  of  manufacturing.  These 
trees  left  in  the  forest  only  multiply  the  dangers  from  fire.  The  report 
of  the  chief  fire  warden  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  shows  that  in  the 
year  1894  340,000  acres  of  timbered  land  in  the  State  of  Minnesota  alone 
was  burned  over  by  fire.  No  estimate  is  given  as  to  the  amount  of 
timber  which  was  destroyed  by  these  fires,  but  it  is  known  to  have  been 
™ot  less  than  500,000,000  feet  in  the  State  of  Minnesota.    Fully  as  much 
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timber  was  burned  in  Wisconsin  during  tbe  same  year.  Tbe  reports 
made  to  tbe  cbief  firewarden  by  bis  subordinates  scattered  through  the 
timber  region  indicate  very  clearly  that  the  fires  which  occurred  during 
1895,  which  fortuuately  were  less  extensive,  can  be  traced  to  the  increas- 
ipg  number  of  settlers  and  the  other  conditions  enumerated  above, 
incident  to  the  development  of  the  great  forest  area  in  the  northern 
part  of  Minnesota.  Bearing  on  this  state  of  the  case,  it  may  be  stated 
that  Otis  Staples,  who  was  the  chief  officer  having  charge  of  the  duty 
of  estimating  the  timber  on  the  Chippewa  Indian  Reservation  in  Min- 
nesota, and  who  is  probably  as  well  informed  a  timber  cruiser  as  there 
is  in  the  State,  expresses  the  opinion,  in  a  letter  to  the  State  fire  warden, 
that  more  pine  has  been  destroyed  by  fire  than  has  been  cut.  In  this 
opinion  other  lumbermen  who  have  reported  to  the  State  fire  warden 
agree  in  whole  or  in  part. 

I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  these  facts  as  evidence  of  the  great 
expense  and  extraordinary  hazard  entailed  on  the  lumbermen  of  the 
United  States  who  own  their  timber,  and  which  is  not  imposed  upon 
the  Canadian  lumberman,  from  the  fact  that  the  Canadian  government 
carries  the  timber  until  it  is  cut,  without  interest  or  hazard  to  the 
manufacturer,  besides  improving  the  streams,  and  in  some  instances,  I 
am  creditably  informed,  rebating  a  percentage  of  the  Crown  dues  on 
all  lumber  exported.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  theory  that 
the  forests  of  the  United  States  should  be  preserved  by  the  competi- 
tion of  Canadian  lumber  is  not  sustained  in  the  facts,  and  that  the 
business  interests  of  the  country  warraut  the  imposition  of  a  duty 
which  will  admit  the  lumbermen  on  the  other  side  of  the  Canadian 
line  upon  terms  in  some  measure  equal. 

It  has  only  been  within  the  past  ten  years  that  the  timbered  resources 
of  the  United  States  have  become  fully  appreciated  and  accessible. 
Prior  to  1885  the  white  pine  of  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota, 
and  some  of  the  New  England  States  furnished  about  the  only  lumber 
supply  of  the  country.  White  pine  was  then  the  almost  only  factor  in 
the  market.  Since  that  time  the  limitless  forests  of  the  Southern 
States  and  of  the  Pacific  Coast  have  been  opened  and  penetrated  by 
railroads,  which  have  made  possible  the  marketing  of  the  product  of 
innumerable  new  mills  which  have  been  constructed  in  this  newer  terri- 
tory, flooding  the  couutry  with  lumber  made  by  our  own  mills  from  our 
own  timber.  It  has  been  within  the  period  named  that  our  own  best- 
informed  lumbermen  have  fully  appreciated  that  the  timber  supply  in 
this  country  is  adequate  for  all  demands  likely  to  be  created  for  an 
indefinite  period.  While  the  white  pine  of  the  North  has  been  supple- 
mented by  the  yellow  pine,  cypress,  and  poplar  of  the  South,  the  fir, 
cedar,  and  spruce  of  the  Puget  Sound  region,  the  redwood  and  sugar 
pine  of  California,  the  hemlock  of  Pennsylvania  and  white  pine  States, 
there  has  grown  up  also  an  increasing  use  of  the  hard  woods  of  every 
portion  of  our  common  country.  There  is  hardly  a  tree  winch  now 
grows  of  a  size  sufficiently  large  to  admit  of  its  being  cut  into  lumber 
which  does  not  afford  material  which  is  not  in  demand  either  in  the  con- 
struction of  buildings  or  in  some  stage  or  process  of  manufacturing  in 
this  country.  Under  these  circumstances  it  seems  to  me  that  so  far  as 
compatible  with  the  common  interests  our  first  purpose  should  be  to  pre- 
serve our  own  markets  for  our  own  lumber,  made  by  our  own  labor,  the 
labor  constituting  about  three- fourths  of  the  market  value  of  the  lumber. 

During  the  past  four  years  the  construction  of  sawmills  upon  Cana- 
dian soil  has  been  greatly  stimulated  by  the  throwing  open  of  our 
markets  for  the  disposition  of  their  low  grade  and  cheaply  manu- 
factured lumber .    The  full  effect  of  this  increase  in  the  sawing  capacity 
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on  the  Canadian  Bide  has  but  begun  to  be  felt,  and  without  adequate 
protection  the  importations  will  steadily  increase. 
I  append  hereto  figures  and  facts  which  may  interest  you. 

Northwestern  Lumber  Company,  Porterville,  Wis. : 

Average  cut,  past  ten  years 35,000,000 

Cutof  1896 14,000,000 

Montreal  River  Lumber  Company,  Gile,  Wis. : 

Usual  cut 20,000,000-25,000,000 

Cutof  1896 11,353,000 

Each  of  these  mills  carries  over  a  full  stock  of  logs  for  the  coming  year  in  its 
pond  at  the  mill. 

Statement  of  coat  of  production  of  lumber.  Per 

Stumpage  in —  thousand. 

Michigan $6.00 

Wisconsin 5.00 

Minnesota 3.50 

Cost  of  cutting,  skidding,  and  landing 4.00 

Cost  of  driving,  including  boom  age 1.00 

Cost  of  sawing  and  puttingpile 1.50 

Cost  of  marketing,  including  planing  mill 1.50 

Imports  from  and  export*  to  Quebec  and  Ontario. 


1880. 

1890. 

1891. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

IMPOSTS. 

Free: 

Wood,  unmannfae- 

$1,083,884 

$1,877,799 

$1,840,679 

Boards,  plank,  etc. 
Oilier,  and  manu- 

Dotiable: 

Boards,   plank, 

deals,  etc 

Other,  and  unznan- 

616,664,0#0 

7,580,553 

1,120,228 
94,319 
848,527 

829,491 
849,946 
962,177 
601,891 

634,598,000 

7,631,831 

915,567 
226,224 
805,866 

335, 917 
447,084 
966,426 
690,859 

716,917,000 

8,074,971 

907,519 
432,070 

Mannfac  tares  of. . 

Shingles 

101,492,000 
20,438,000 

140,768,000 
22,228,000 

201,961,000 
21,650,000 

430,335 

EXPORTS. 

Boards,  plank,  deala, 

357,642 

163,304 

Timber 

1,174,993 
535,327 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

IMPORTS. 

Free: 

Wood,  unmanufao- 

$1,640,804 

$2,642,094 

$3,415,403 

Boards,  plank,  etc. 
Other,  and  mana- 

Dntlable: 

Boards,   plank, 

deals,  etc 

Other,  and  unman- 

627,011,000 

7,238,833 

1,204,116 
416. 416 
569,266 

487,809 
28,819 
614,619 
615,620 

703,043,000 

7, 880, 122 

1,347,804 
400,438 
746,358 

435,006 

37,386 

816, 321 

702, 119 

486,976,000 

5,912,191 
1,207,564 

""879,970,"000' 
21,497,000 

"820*415,' 666* 
22,501,000 

360,123 

Shingles 

285,085,000 
25,193,000 

616, 101 

EXPORTS. 

Boards,  plank,  deals, 

480,284 

All  other 

46,963 

Timber 

949, 521 

Manufacture*  of  r  -  -  r  -  - 

1,264,100 
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Import*  from  and  exports  to  Quebec  and  Ontario—Continued. 


1895. 

1896. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

IMPOSTS. 
Free: 

Wood,  unmanufactured 

Boards,  plank,  etc 

408,734,000 

64,961,449 
4,269,216 

647,203 
223,869 
841,735 
79,616 

486,467 

80,655 

968,176 

881,430 

786,102,000 

a  $8, 504, 607 
a  4, 154,289 

Other, and  manufactured ................ 

Dutiable: 

Boards,  plank,  deals, etc 

556,249,000 

OfhM* *ifd  unmanufactured 

•  1, 263,000 

Manufactures  of 

BMngta  .,„.- 

41,673,000 
28,780,000 

BXPOBT8. 

Boards,  plank,  deals, etc 

88,267,066 

588,044 
id) 
id) 
1,207,848 

All  other .....' '. .!.... 

Timber 

Manufactures  of ........... x  <. 

a  Includes  al  British  Amerioa. 
•  See  free.* 


•  Data  Incomplete, 
d  No  data. 


Imports  from  and  export*  to  Nova  ScoUa  and  Now  Brunswick. 


1860. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

IMPORTS. 

Free: 

Boards,  planks,  deals,  etc 

Allother 

$564,201 
(a) 

24,362,000 
6204,386 

53.400,000 
$108,981 
6238,856 

$205,674 

$602,888 

<•) 

89,982,000 
6380,438 

58,687.000 
6122,984 
$261,662 

$161,292 

$418,586 
(•) 

86,796,000 
$296,021 

77,968,000 
$162,794 
$284,080 

$115,110 

$340,680 
«*> 

88.275,060 
$323,035 

78,789,000 
6169, 124 
6396,630 

$92,208 

$334,267 
(«) 

26,820,000 
6212,689 

58,057,000 
6115,623 
$330,494 

6206,737 

$1,119,894 
853,491 

4,839,000 

5637.551 

9,640,000 

620.174 

Dutiable: 

Sawed  lumber. ....... ••...... 

Value  of  same 

Shingles 

Value  of  same 

Other  lumber 

6121, 704 
6160,196 

KXPOBTB. 

Wood,  and  manufactures  of 

•Notgrrtti.  6 See  Free. 

Imports  (BriUsk  Amerioa  only). 
DUTIABLE  IMPORTS  (AS  PEE  GOVERNMENT  RBPORT8)  JT7NB,  1894,  TO  JUNE,  1895. 


Values. 


Duty. 


Average 
percent. 


Lath,  pickets,  paying  posts,  and  palings  . 

Shingles 

Shooka , 

Barrels  and  boxes  containing  fruit 

Furniture 

Manufactures  of  willow. 

All  other  manufactures 


Total. 


6689,908.40 
732,364.09 
87,736.92 
466,251.89 
263,729.63 
74,487.88 
1,684,487.48 

8,249,182.69 


661,002.82 
97,951.85 
11,321.08 

139,575.59 
92,305.37 
29,795.14 

862,140.74 

824,256.98 


14.22 

13.36 

80 

80 

85 

40 

85 

25.87 
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Import*  {British  America  only) — Continued. 
FREE  IMPORTS.    SAME  PE1UOD. 


Quantities. 


Value. 


Unman nfactnred  cabinet  woods: 

Mahogany 

All  other  free 

Lops  and  round  timber 

Timber  hewed,  sawed,  squared,  or  flat,  free , 

Timber  hewed,  aawed,  squared, or  flat,  dutiable., 

Boards,  plank,  deals,  and  other  sawed 

Boards,  plank,  deals,  and  other  sawed,  dutiable.. 

Other  lumber,  dutiable 

All  other  manufactured,  dutiable , 

Shingles,  dutiable 


.feet. 

..do. 

..do. 


11,654,000 


.do., 
.do., 
.do.. 


153,056.000 
5,048,000 


do. 

do. 

do. 

.number. 


539,574,000 
61,224,000 


61,613,000 


$579,473 

665. 7:i0 

1,149,764 

52,842 

3,041 

6, 172, 494 

687,038 

300,106 

1,781 

99,790 


LOOS  AND  ROUND. 
[From  Canadian  Blue  Book.] 


Tear. 

Quantity. 

Year.    . 

Quantity. 

1882 

Feet. 
46,450,000 
43.812,000 
45,717,000 
47,792,000 
66. 035. 000 
66, 607, 000 
72,049,000 

1889 

Feet. 

93,507,000 
103,416,000 
105, 126  000 

1883 

1890 

1884  

1891 

1885 

1892 

149, 785, 000 
196  021  000 

1886 

1893 

1887 

1894 

153,056,000 

1888 

1895 

216,495,000 

Wood  imports  from  all  sources, 

June  30, 

1894,  to  June  SO,  1895. 

Quantities. 

Value. 

Average 
value. 

Lumber,  rough 

Planed  or  dressed s 

Shingles 

Timber 

Clapboards 

Lath 

feet.. 

do... 

.number. . 

feet.. 

do... 

.number.. 

642,746,000 
17, 757, 000 

427, 371, 000 
3, 083, 000 
6.045,000 

289,658,000 

$6, 310, 788. 48 
158. 359. 14 
784, 857. 89 
40. 426. 00 
106,543.00 
368,511.00 

61, 625. 31 
1,570,864.79 

88,683.00 
145,066.84 

$11.63 
8.92 

a  13. 118 

Posts  and  poles : 

1894 

1895 

Ties: 

1894 

.number.. 

An 

601,364 
869,341 

1895 

•  Per  ocnt. 


STATEMENT  OF  ME.  T.  B.  WALKER,  OF  MINNEAPOLIS,  MOTN. 

Thursday,  December  31, 1896. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  just  before  leaving 
home  1  dictated  a  paper  which  I  understood  would  be  wanted  here 
rather  than  oral  discussion  of  the  question.  I  have  made  it  brief,  and 
while  it  does  not  present  the  question  just  as  I  would  present  it  at  the 
present  time,  I  will  read  it. 

The  paper  was  read,  as  follows: 

As  representatives  of  the  lumber  trade,  we  would  respectfully  pre- 
sent to  you  certain  facts  and  figures  with  a  view  of  satisfying  your 
honorable  committee  of  the  propriety  of  fixing  a  sufficient  duty  on 
imported  lumber  to  give  reasonable  protection  to  the  capital  and  labor 
involved  in  this  important  industry. 
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The  lumber  trade  employs  a  larger  number  of  men,  pays  them  a  larger 
aggregate  amount  of  wages,  and  the  product  is  of  greater  value  than 
the  iron  and  steel  industry,  which  is  the  next  larger  of  the  manufactur- 
ing interests. 

And  while  we  do  not  intend  you  to  understand  that  on  account  of 
its  relative  importance  the  lumber  interests  should  have  special  advan- 
tages not  conceded  to  other  industries,  or  that  would  not  be  in  accord- 
ance with  the  best  interests  of  the  whole  country,  yet,  inasmuch  as  it 
involves  so  large  a  number,  it  should  appeal  to  you  as  a  reason  for 
giving  the  subject  due  consideration.  This  is  evidently  your  view  of 
the  matter,  as  you  have  favored  ns  with  an  especial  hearing. 

And  in  representing  our  views  we  would  not  consider  it  appropriate 
to  undertake  to  advise  you  upon  the  general  advantages  of  high  or  low 
tariffs,  yet,  as  we  are  to  ask  you  to  favor  us  with  a  certain  rate  of  pro- 
tection, it  would  seem  appropriate  that  we  should  give  the  reasons  for 
believing  that  the  amount  for  which  we  ask  will  not  reflect  upon  other 
occupations  an  equal  degree  of  advantage  and  profit:  That  is  to  say, 
if  you  give  to  us  the  amount  of  tariff  which  we  would  ask,  it  will  not 
be  a  burden  upon  other  occupations,  but  will  indirectly  give  to  them 
an  equal  share  of  advantage  in  their  labors  and  to  measure  to  them  a 
sufficient  return  to  cover  the  prospective  additional  prices  which  they 
will  pay  for  our  product.  In  other  words,  if  a  tariff  of  $2  per  thousand 
is  placed  upon  imported  lumber,  although  it  will  raise  the  price  of  this 
commodity,  yet,  those  who  purchase  our  product  will  derive  a  corre- 
spondingly increased  price  for  their  productions  to  cover  this  advance. 
If  our  industry  stood  alone,  and  a  tariff  was  placed  on  lumber  and 
other  industries  not  protected  to  the  same  general  or  relative  amount 
as  they  may  require  to  meet  the  competition  from  abroad,  then  a  tariff 
would  be  of  no  use  unless  temporarily,  as  in  a  very  short  time  the 
unfavorable  conditions  of  competition  with  other  countries  in  the  other 
industries  would  soon  render  our  occupation  as  undesirable  as  any  of 
the  others.  So  that  in  a  general  way  we  have  the  same  desire  to  have 
all  other  industries  protected  to  their  reasonable  and  proper  extent  that 
we  have  in  asking  for  a  very  moderate  duty  on  lumber. 

And  in  considering  the  question  of  the  relative  advantages  to  the 
lumbermen  and  other  interests  which  would  come  from  granting  our 
request  we  would  compare  first  with  the  farmer,  whose  interests  are 
only  to  a  comparatively  small  extent  directly  protected  by  the  tariff 
schedules.  The  lumber  industry  deals  more  largely  in  proportion  with 
the  fanner  than  does  any  other  industry  or  occupation.  The  cutting 
of  logs  and  bringing  them  to  market,  and  the  sawing,  sticking,  plan- 
ing, and  handling  of  lumber,  not  only  involves  large  numbers  of  men 
who  consume  a  more  than  correspondingly  proportion  of  food,  but  the 
extraordinarily  large  number  of  teams,  horses,  and  oxen  employed,  both 
in  the  logging  and  in  the  manufacture  of  lumber,  makes  a  demand  for  a 
greater  amount  of  feed  than  is  found  in  any  of  the  other  occupations 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  men  employed.  Now  it  will  readily  be 
seen  and  recognized  by  you  all  as  a  common  principle  that  these  lum- 
bermen can  not  pay  a  greater  amount  for  food  and  all  other  necessary 
expenses  than  the  amount  which  is  derived  from  their  labor,  and  the 
proportional  amount  for  their  food  is  in  proportion  to  this  sum.  So 
that  the  rate  of  wages  necessarily  determines  the  amount  which  can  be 
paid  for  the  farmer's  products.  And  this  can  be  more  fully  illustrated 
by  a  comparison  of  the  value  of  farm  products  and  prices  on  lumber. 
And  in  connection  with  this  I  would  observe  this  one  fact,  that  the 
increase  in  the  value  of  lumber  is  very  soon  followed  by  an  increase  in 
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the  price  of  labor,  and  that  if  the  lumber  prices  hold  the  value  of 
labor  then  will  take  a  very  large  proportion  or  percentage  of  the  increase 
in  price.  And  as  the  percentage  of  margin  is  not  large  with  the  man- 
ufacture in  this  department,  as  it  is  in  general  with  all  others,  a  decline 
in  the  price  of  lumber  necessarily,  in  the  course  of  a  limited  time,  neces- 
sitates the  reduction  of  wages  to  a  corresponding  rate.  And  although 
this  reduction  may  not,  and  generally  does  not,  come  in  time  to  save 
the  manufacturers  heavy  losses,  and  in  many  cases  bankruptcy,  yet  it 
is  inevitable,  as  the  accumulation  of  capital  in  any  of  the  firms  engaged 
in  the  lumber  trade  would  soon  be  exhausted  by  the  excessive  losses 
from  an  attempt  to  pay  for  any  great  length  of  time  a  considerable 
percentage  more  for  wages  than  the  market  value  of  the  product  would 
permit. 

If  it  was  necessary  and  appropriate  to  enter  into  a  discussion  in 
detail  of  the  manner  in  which  the  stimulus  to  trade,  the  increase  in 
activity  in  all  occupations  have,  in  all  periods  of  our  history,  followed 
a  rise  in  tariff,  and  corresponding  depressions  always  coming  from  tariff 
reductions,  it  would  supplement  the  special  point  made  with  regard  to 
the  farmers  and  our  industry,  to  show  that  a  proper  duty  given  to  us 
in  common  with  a  corresponding  one  to  other  industries,  will  benefit 
the  whole  community  to  an  equal  degree.  But  this  would  be  going 
beyond  what  we  understand  is  desired  of  us,  or  that  would  be  appro- 
priate for  the  business  men  to  attempt  to  instruct  the  chosen  represent* 
atives  of  the  people  in  matters  of  general  legislative  principles,  with 
which  you  are  all  probably  more  familiar  than  are  those  who  would 
attempt  to  instruct  you.  At  the  same  time  it  seems  appropriate  that 
we  should  give  our  judgment,  coming  from  the  experience  of  years, 
that  in  the  first  place,  in  order  that  our  industry  may  flourish  and 
prosper,  it  must  have  protection  against  the  cheaper  labor  of  British 
America.  A  continuance  of  the  present  conditions  will  result  in  a 
marked  increase  in  this  foreign  production  of  lumber  and  its  importation 
into  this  country,  and  this  will  result  in  still  further  crippling  and 
destroying  the  lumber  trade  of  this  country.  It  will  impoverish  the 
manufacturers,  will  reduce  large  numbers  of  laboring  men  to  idleness 
and  want,  and  crowd  them  upon  other  occupations  that  will  render  the 
profits  of  such  overcrowded  interests  as  unfortunate  as  will  be  the 
lumbermen  who  crowd  into  it  And  it  will  be  verified,  that  although 
this  will  result  in  as  low  or  lower  prices  for  lumber  than  we  have  to-day, 
it  will  be  still  more  difficult  for  the  American  people  to  purchase  their 
lumber  at  these  low  prices,  than  it  would  to  pay  many  dollars  more 
per  thousand  under  the  favorable  conditions  that  would  come  from  a 
proper  protection  of  our  labor  and  capital  in  common  with  the  other 
industries  of  this  country. 

In  Minneapolis,  which  is  the  largest  primary  lumber  producing  point 
in  this  country,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  any  other,  the  prices  which 
were  in  October  1893,  (12,  dropped  to  (9.50  in  October  of  1894,  and  in 
the  same  month  of  1895  it  was  $10  and  in  1896  it  was  again  to  $9.50. 
It  cost  $7.50  at  the  rates  that  have  been  prevailing  to  bring  the  logs 
and  manufacture  and  ship  the  lumber.  This  would  leave  for  the  pres- 
ent price  of  lumber,  which  is  in  this  country  mostly  of  the  grade  men* 
tioned  here,  only  $2  for  stumpage  for  profits,  for  renewal  of  plants,  and 
other  necessary  items  to  be  considered  before  the  expenses  are  covered. 
And  if  conditions  are  continued  during  another  year,  the  lumbermen 
will  be  necessitated  to  make  further  reductions  in  labor  rates  and  to 
curtail  their  business  for  each  year  to  the  extent  that  it  has  been  cur- 
tailed during  the  past  year. 
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The  produce  of  the  Minneapolis  mills  in  1892  was  489,000,000;  in 
1893,  413,000,000;  in  1894,  491,000,000;  in  1895,  478,000,000,  and  in 
1896  it  was  300,000,000.  As  the  other  mill  centers  throughout  the  lum- 
ber-producing States  all  curtailed  their  output  to  the  same  extent,  it 
makes  a  proportion  as  between'  the  average  of  these  three  previous 
years  and  the  present  year  of  over  50  per  cent,  necessitating  in  this 
way  a  reduction  of  employment  for  labor  to  the  extent  of  over  one- 
third,  and  either  requiring  every  third  man  to  remain  out  of  employ- 
ment, or  to  reduce  the  number  of  days'  work  given  to  a  considerable 
proportion  of  them,  and  others  to  be  entirely  out  of  employment  in  this 
line.  If  this  shall  continue  during  the  coming  year,  and  our  lumbei 
industry  is  to  be  turned  over  in  large  part  to  British  America,  it  is 
certainly  not  very  reassuring  to  consider,  what  will  be  the  ultimate 
outcome  of  this  policy. 

There  has  been  a  general  apparent  impression  in  the  tariff  bills  that 
lumber  is  a  raw  material  and  does  not  need  protection.  The  fact  is 
there  is  no  raw  material  in  the  lumber  interest  excepting  the  tree  stand- 
ing in  the  woods.  It  requires  hard  and  in  some  respects  skillful  labor 
to  turn  it  into  lumber  and  furnish  it  to  the  market.  In  fact  everything 
almost,  from  the  stump  to  the  finished  lumber  delivered  on  the  cars,  is 
labor,  and  as  the  prevailing  labor  rates  in  this  country  are  considerably 
higher  than  in  Canada,  averaging  almost  50  per  cent,  it  follows  that  if 
other  industries  are  protected  and  this  one  is  not  to  an  equally  appro- 
priate extent,  then  our  industry  must  go  down,  and  it  will  help  to  pull 
the  others  down  with  it,  because  the  rates  for  labor  must  be  reduced  to 
meet  the  present  conditions.  And  if  we  get  them  below  those  prevail- 
ing in  other  industries  and  occupations,  it  will  turn  them  from  this  to 
those  that  are  more  profitable,  and  this  will  help  to  pull  them  all  dowu 
to  the  common  level. 

As  to  the  amount  of  protection  which  we  should  give  to  lumber,  unless 
we  are  intending  to  return  to  a  lower  rate  of  wages  than  has  prevailed, 
the  amount  of  (2  per  thousand  would  certainly  not  be  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  balance  the  cost  of  producing  the  lumber.  Its  importations 
from  Canada  into  the  markets  along  the  lake  is  no  more  than  would 
be  the  cost  to  bring  it  from  any  of  our  competing  points,  and,  in  fact, 
the  Canadian  railways  are  especially  favoring  their  lumber  interests 
the  same  as  their  Government  is  helping  the  lumbermen  in  the  purchase 
of  timber.  The  actual  cost  of  the  pine  timber  in  Canada,  which  con- 
sists very  largely  of  white  pine,  is  not  more  than  one-half  of  the  amount 
charged  by  our  Government,  as  shown  in  the  recent  sale  of  timber  on 
the  White  Earth  Beservation  in  northern  Minnesota.  The  Canadian 
price  averages  from  (1.25  to  (1.50  all  told,  and  the  payments,  excepting 
in  small  part,  are  made  on  the  scale  of  the  logs  after  they  are  cut,  and 
time  given  to  put  the  lumber  into  market,  or  at  least  to  convert  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  it.  There  are  no  large  bills  of  taxes  on  the  land, 
as  the  lumberman  here  is  charged,  or  more  accumulated  amount  of  inter- 
est on  carrying  the  timber.  And,  furthermore,  they  specially  favor 
their  lumber  industry  by  giving  to  one  firm  a  certain  large  tract  of  land 
exclusively  for  their  benefit  So  that  each  lumber  firm  makes  a  location 
of  camps,  roads,  dams,  or  logging  railways,  and  is  secured  in  its  hold- 
ings for  many  years  without  any  conflict  or  competition  with  others 
in  the  mixture  of  ownership,  as  we  have  in  our  country.  With  us  the 
best  that  any  lumber  firm  can  do  is  to  obtain  certain  pieces  of  land  in 
a  given  township  or  district  where  other  lumber  firms  have  ownership 
of  pieces  mixed  through  the  same  territory,  and  this  makes  it  more 
expensive,  troublesome,  and  unsatisfactory.    And,  when  added  to  the 
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general  fact  that  Canadian  timber  is  better  quality  and  the  stnmpage 
costs  less  than  half  as  inuch  and  labor  only  two- thirds  as  much,  it  fol- 
lows that  there  must  be  protection  on  the  part  of  our  lumber  to  cover 
the  difference  in  cost  of  production;  and,  in  fact,  the  duty  asked  will 
not  let  the  lumbermen  outhold  under  present  circumstances  as  compared 
to  the  lumbermen  in  Canada.  Their  profits  will  be  large,  while  ours 
will  be  small  or  a  minus  quantity. 

We  might  enlarge  upon  the  necessity  for  rendering  the  common  kinds 
of  lumber  sufficiently  valuable  to  pay  for  saving  the  poorer  grade  of 
logs  and  convert  it  into  the  commonest  grades  of  lumber.  If  it  costs 
more  to  cut,  haul,  drive,  and  convert  into  lumber  a  cheap  grade  of 
logs  than  can  be  obtained  from  it  in  the  market,  it  will  follow  that  they 
will  be  left  in  the  woods  to  be  destroyed  by  fire  or  worms,  and  decay. 
So  that  the  depletion  of  our  forests  will  go  on  to  an  extra  extent,  while 
we  at  the  same  time  offer  inducements  to  Canada  to  double  our  supple- 
mental supply  from  that  country  by  offering  inducements  for  them  to 
cut  it  over  faster  than  they  would  otherwise  do.  For  while  the  amount 
of  lumber  that  came  to  us  from  Canada  in  1880  to  1800  was  not  so 
greatly  below  even  the  larger  amount  sent  here  in  1895,  yet,  when  com- 
pared with  the  demand  in  the  country  and  the  prospective  amount  that 
they  will  send  in  the  future,  with  the  increased  mill  capacity  which  they 
are  providing,  and  the  exceedingly  small  demand  for  our  lumber  in 
these  times  and  the  times  that  will  continue,  without  protection,  it 
makes  a  proportional  competition  that  is  really  several  times  greater 
than  under  ordinary  conditions.  And  this  competition  from  the  north- 
ern line  will  crowd  the  competition  from  the  northern  pineries  of  this 
country  onto  those  of  the  Southern  States  and  demoralize  the  lumber 
business  there  to  the  same  extent  that  it  does  where  the  direct  compe- 
tition comes.  And  the  growing  experience  of  the  past  several  years 
with  our  southern  neighbors  can  be  testified  to  by  them.     . 

In  fact,  this  competition  from  the  British  line  will  cause  a  loss  to  the 
people  of  this  country,  in  wages  and  in  sad  experience,  much  greater 
than  the  entire  value  of  the  product  that  comes  into  the  country,  and 
there  seems  no  possible  escape  excepting  to  at  least  equalize  the  condi- 
tions of  difference  in  labor  in  this  country  and  in  Canada.  And  the 
minimum  amount  that  seems  in  any  manner  adequate  to  accomplish 
this,  and  particularly  in  the  depressed  times  under  which  we  are  living, 
will  be  the  sum  asked  for  by  your  petitioners  of  $2  per  thousand  feet. 

Mr.  Tawney.  How  does  the  price  of  lumber  compare  with  the  price 
in  1890,  when  the  duty  was  lower! 

Mr.  Walker.  The  price  of  lumber  in  Minneapolis,  which  is  the  largest 
primary  market  in  the  world,  is  $9.50.    In  1890  it  was  $11. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Do  you  think  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  lumber  has 
been  the  main  cause  of  the  reduction  of  the  price  of  lumber  in  Minne- 
apolis t 

Mr.  Walker.  The  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  our  product  and  on  that 
of  others  and  the  consequent  general  depression  in  all  branches  of  busi- 
ness since  1894  has  reduced  the  demand  for  our  lumber  to  that  extent 
that  the  proportional  amount  that  came  from  Canada  has  so  overbur- 
dened the  market  that  the  excess  has  reduced  the  price  of  lumber  to  an 
amount  which  is  more  than  the  entire  value  of  the  lumber  coming  from 
Canada. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  lumber  of  the  Northwest,  in 
October,  1890,  when  the  duty  was  reduced  from  $2  to  $1  per  1,000  on 
certain  kinds  of  lumber,  increased  the  price  from  $1  to  $1.50  per  1,0001 

Mr.  Walker.  The  price  ran  from  $11  to  $11.50  in  1892.  That  was 
owing  not  to  the  reduction  in  the  tariff,  but  to  other  conditions  that 
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prevailed  in  the  country,  but  partly  to  the  tariff*  bill  of  1890,  which  put 
a  larger  duty  on  other  commodities  and  that  helped  to  make  a  demand 
for  our  lumber.    The  increase  of  trade  helped  us. 

Mr.  Boutelle.  It  stimulated  the  industries  of  the  United  States! 

Mr.  Walker.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  no  decline  until  after  1892,  when  general 
prices  declined! 

Mr.  Walker.  It  ran  from  $12  down  to  $9.50. 

Mr.  Tawney.  The  reduction  was  subsequent  to  1892. 

Mr.  Steele.  The  prices  of  all  commodities  were  then  reduced. 

Mr.  Walker.  Yes,  sir;  aud  always  will  whenever  you  reduce  the 
tariff. 

Mr.  Steele.  I  do  not  see  why  that  should  be.  It  is  a  depression  in 
trade  and  business. 

Mr.  Walker.  The  depression  in  trade  comes  from  the  reduction  of 
the  tariff. 

Mr.  Johnson.  The  point  is  whether  depression  was  caused  by  the 
reduction  in  the  price  of  lumber — whether  it  was  the  general  depres- 
sion in  other  articles  or  in  this  particular  article! 

Mr.  Walker.  I  think  it  was  on  account  of  both,  because  the  demand 
for  our  lumber  of  course  regulates  the  price.  If  American  goods  are 
reduced  to  excessive  competition  from  abroad  it  brings  in  goods  which 
we  should  be  producing  at  home,  and  the  lack  of  demand  for  lumber  is 
reflected  in  all  industries. 

Mr.  Payne.  And  if  the  tariff  act  of  1890  reduced  the  rate  one-half, 
still  the  price  of  lumber  kept  up  under  that  tariff  until  this  general 
depression  of  1893  set  in. 

Mr.  Walker.  Yes,  sir;  until  1893;  and  then  it  began  to  Recline. 

Mr.  Tawney.  How  does  the  production  of  lumber  in  this  country 
compare  with  the  production  from  1890  to  1893! 

Mr.  Walker.  The  products  of  the  Minneapolis  mills  in  1892  were 
489,000,000;  in  1893, 413,000,000;  in  1894,491,000,000;  in  1895, 478,000,- 
000,  and  in  1896,  300,000,000. 

Mr.  Tawnuy.  Ha ve  you  the  production  of  the  Minneapolis  mills  pre- 
ceding 18941 

Mr.  Walker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Boutelle.  Were  the  prices  in  your  immediate  section  affected 
by  the  unusual  demand  connected  with  the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago! 

Mr.  Walker.  Only  indirectly.  It  absorbed  lumber  that  would  oth- 
erwise come  in  competition  with  our  product,  aud  gave  us  the  advan- 
tage of  a  better  demand  and  price. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Yon  stated  that  notwithstanding  the  duty  on  lum- 
ber was  reduced  the  price  of  lumber  rose  in  1892,  which,  you  said,  was 
caused  by  the  increase  in  other  articles.    What  are  those  articles? 

Mr.  Walker.  I  mean  that  the  duty  on  many  manufactured  goods 
was  increased,  or,  at  least,  maintained,  by  the  tariff  of  1890,  while  other 
articles — like  our  own — were  reduced  or  put  upon  the  free  list. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  You  can  not  designate  any  large  class  of  goods? 

Mr.  Walker.  I  think  wool  and  cotton  and  iron  and  steel. 

Mr.  Tawney.  The  general  improvement  in  trade  increased  the  price 
of  lumber? 

Mr.  Walker.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  prices  on  woolen  goods  and  iron  were  a 
little  less. 

Mr.  Walker.  I  do  not  wish  to  say  that  the  price  of  lumber  has  been 
increased.    Several  years  ago  the  price  of  lumber  was  $13.50,  and  it 
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has  gone  down  to  (11,  and  then  to  99.50.  It  haa  been  declining  since 
188!)  and  1890.  In  1890  it  was  (11  as  against  (12  in  1889.  In  1891  it 
ran  up  a  little — (1.  Sometimes  there  is  a  variation,  owing  to  the  amonnt 
of  logs  out  for  lumber,  and  sometimes  the  market  is  overstocked.  If 
you  overstock  the  market  5  per  cent,  it  may  make  a  change  in  values 
of  10  per  cent  or  more,  because  if  there  is  no  demand  sufficient  to  take 
it  up  competition  runs  down  the  price. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Is  there  any  combine  among  lumber  dealers  to  raise 
the  price  of  lumber  f 

Mr.  Walker.  I  do  not  belong  to  any  combine  or  organization  what- 
soever. There  is  no  trust  or  combine  in  the  Northwest — only  a  trade 
association  for  general  comparison  of  ideas  on  matters  of  general 
interest. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Are  you  a  manufacturer  or  a  dealer f 

Mr.  Walker.  I  manufacture  lumber  and  I  sell  logs — perhaps  as 
many  of  them  as  anyone  else.    I  have  been  at  it  a  great  many  years. 

Mr.  Walker  submitted  the  following  papers  for  the  record: 

P.  C.  Schmidt,  of  Duluth,  a  few  weeks  ago  addressed  a  letter  to  several  Canadian 
lumber  manufacturers  asking  a  statement  as  to  the  wages  they  paid  circular  and 
bnnd  Rawyers,  filers,  edgers,  setters,  pilers,  and  common  laborers  about  the  mills, 
and  the  following  table  shows  the  replies  received,  compared  with  wages  paid  at 
Duluth  for  ten  hours'  work,  while  the  Canadian  wages  are  for  eleven  hours'  work: 

[Minneapolis  Lumberman,  September  26,  IMS.) 


\- 

Sawyert 

Filers , 

Edgers , 

Setters , 

Pilers 

Common  laborers 


T.«f. 

Murray, 

North  Bay, 

Ontario. 


$2. 85  to  SI.  60 
LOOto  2.50 
1.20 to  L75 
1.60  to  1.75 
1.25 to  L50 
1.15 to  1.25 


Keeling  * 

Brown, 
Warren,  On- 
tario. 


SI.  76  to  02. 25 
2. 00 to  2.50 
1.50  to  1.75 
1.50  to  1.75 
L25to  1.50 
L15to  1.25 


Blind  River 

Lumber 

Company, 

Blind  River, 

Ontario. 


#2.00 

S2. 00 to  4.00 

1.50 to  L75 

L50 

L20 

1.25 


Dahlia. 


•4.50 

6.00 

2.22 

2.25 

SL75to  2.00 

1.26  to  1.50 


The  highest  wages  paid  sawyers,  for  Instance,  is  $2.50  a  day  of  eleven  hours,  while 
Duluth  waxes  are  $4.50  for  a  day  of  ten  hours.  Filers  are  paid  $1  more  for  ten  hours' 
work  at  Duluth  than  the  highest-paid  Canadian  filer  who  works  eleven  hours,  and  so 
on  through  the  list.  Leaving  out  of  consideration  the  cost  of  stnmpaffe,  it  is  seen 
that  manufacturing  can  be  carried  on  much  eheaper  in  Canada  than  in  this  country, 
for  wages  is  the  largest  item  in  any  manufacturing  business. 

The  Surveyor-General  has  completed  his  scale  for  the  year,  and  the  result  shows  a 
very  great  falling  off  from  last  year,  or  from  any  one  of  the  past  three  years.  Since 
the  1st  of  September  up  to  the  20th  of  this  month,  at  which  time  the  scaling  was 
finished,  there  were  turned  to  the  Minneapolis  mills  575,067  logs.' which  scaled 
50,418,360  feet,  and  this  brings  the  total  for  the  year  up  to  241,045,280  feet,  the  total 
number  of  feet  of  logs  that  have  been  sawed  into  lumber  by  the  mills  of  the  city 
during  the  present  year  in  the  sawing  season  that  has  just  closed.  Last  year  the 
total  number  of  feet  scaled  was  886,576,630.  The  boom  company  started  out  the 
year  with  instructions  to  turn  only  three-fourths  the  amount  of  logs  that  were 
turned  last  year,  as  it  was  the  intention  of  the  manufacturers  to  restrict  their  cut  to 
that  amount.  Even  at  that  it  was  fouud  necessary  to  shut  down  earlier  than  was 
expected,  and  the  result  is  that  the  number  of  feet  of  logs  turned  to  the  mills  is  less 
than  last  year  by  nearly  38  per  cent.  At  the  St.  Paul  boom  there  have  been  scaled 
431,421  logs  that  have  aggregated  50,989,360  feet. 
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18OT. 


MM. 


1895. 


1890. 


Scaled  to  Jane  4 

June  to  July 

July  I  to  August  1 

August  1  to  September  1. 
September  1  to  close 


31,227,400 
07,274,420 
03, 020. 190 
55, 321, 770 
97,432,950 


49,500,000 
09,500,000 
57, 840, 000 
GO,  701, 270 
135,378,590 


80.835,000 
72, 216, 770 
78, 894,  300 
78, 835, 650 
125, 504, 850 


60, 750, 480 
05,  Ki2. 810 
63. 743, 630 
50, 418, 360 


Total. 


814,276,730 


378,989,690 


386,576,630        241,045,280 


Days. 

May  16  to  October  16,  1893 131 

Mny  6  to  November  2,  1894 154 

May  15  to  November  1,  1895 144 

Jnnel  to  September  25,  1896 100 

The  following  is  the  wholesale  price  of  timber  Joist  and  dimension,  at 
Minneapolis  on  October  15,  of  the  years  named: 


1879 $11.00 

1880 12.00 

1881 13.00 

1882 15.00 

1883 15.00 

1884 13.00 

1885 13.00 

1886 14.00 

1887 14.50 


1888 $13.00 

1889 12.00 

18S0 11.00 

1891 12.00 

1892 12.50 

1893 12.00 

1894 9.50 

1895 10.00 

1896 9.50 


Following  is  the  cut  of  the  Minneapolis  mills  for  a  series  of  years: 


1870 118,233,000 

1871 117,557,000 

1872 167,918,000 

1873 189,909,000 

1874 191,305,000 

1875 156,665,000 

1876 200,317,000 

1877 129,076,000 

1878 130,274,000 

1879 149,754,000 

1880 195,452,000 

1881 234,244,000 

1882 314,363,000 

" —  272,793,000 


1884 300,724,000 

1885 313,998,000 

1886 262,636,000 

1887 220,822,000 

1888 337,663,000 

1889 275,855,000 

1890 343,574,000 

1891 447,713,000 

1892 488,724,000 

1893 413,581,000. 

1894 491,256,000 

1895 479,102,000 

1896 300,235,000 
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STATEMENT  07  MB.  I  0.  ENOCHS,  OF  JACKSON,  MISS. 

Thursday,  December  31, 1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

American  citizenship  and  rights  are  sufficient  explanation  for  the 
presence  on  this  occasion  of  a  committee  from  a  national  lumber  con- 
vention. We  appeal  for  proper  tariff  distribution.  We  assume  prior 
Ways  and  Means  Committees,  through  their  reports,  have  discriminated 
against  the  industry  in  which  we  are  interested. 

I  can  not  entirely  agree  with  some  of  my  fellow  lumbermen  that  lum- 
ber was  singled  out  as  one  industry  with  which  to  make  an  experiment 
of  free  trade.  Rather,  a  misconception  as  to  the  quantity  and  availa- 
bility of  our  unused  forest  resources  is  the  explanation  that  commends 
itself  to  my  judgment  for  lumber  being  taken  off  the  dutiable  list. 
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Michigan  and  Wisconsin  in  a  given  period  so  filled  the  attention  and 
admiration  of  our  people  by  their  superb  lumbering  as  to  overshadow 
and  in  a  large  degree  lose  to  view  the  fact  that  the  older  States  were 
in  any  measureable  sense  factors  in  the  lumber  trade,  nor  was  it 
believed  their  methods  and  supplies  could  be  duplicated  elsewhere  in 
our  own  borders.  White  pine  was  specifically  crowned  "  king  of  woods," 
and  generally  it  was  believed  to  be  the  only  material  fit  to  make  good 
lumber. 

Years  ago,  in  the  70*8,  statisticians  of  a  class  and  purpose  adverse  to 
our  national  interest,  named  the  dates  in  the  80's  when  the  forests  of 
these  North  sections  should  yield  up  their  last  saw  log. 

Notice,  here  we  have  the  seeding  which  came  to  fruitage  in  the  tariff 
acts  of  1800  and  1804,  and  it  was  not  of  our  sowing. 

The  effect  of  advanced  stumpage  values  in  stimulating  better  logging 
operations,  economic  mill  methods,  and  widened  ran geof  lumber  in  grad- 
ing, all  in  conservation  of  our  timber  resources,  had  not  manifested 
themselves. 

Under  these  powerful  influences  the  timber  yield  was  more  than 
doubled  as  to  the  estimated  available  timber,  and  many  times  increased 
by  the  hitherto  thought  unavailable  and  valueless  forest  covers  in  the 
territory  involved,  in  the  statistical  product  and  period  already  men- 
tioned, which  we  class  as  of  Canadian  interest. 

No  more  than  60  per  cent  of  the  easy  white  pine  stumpage  was  then 
taken  into  service  or  estimated  statistical  count,  even  by  lumbermen, 
and  untold  millions — we  might  with  better  propriety  say  billions — of 
feet  were  sacrificed,  destroyed,  outside  the  lumberman's  operation. 

Within  the  precincts  and  habitat  of  the  Northern  pine  other  timber 
was  found  serviceable  and  adapted  for  lumbering,  and  added  a  larger 
quantity  to  the  lumber  supply  than  the  adverse  statisticians  allowed 
existence  of  in  white  pine. 

Beyond  this,  and  of  great  importance,  adequate  knowledge  and  appre- 
ciation of  Southern  and  Pacific  Coast  timber  pi  operties  were,  in  a  generic 
sense,  unknown  even  to  lumbermen,  North,  South,  and  West  alike.  So 
it  is  no  offensive  criticism  to  class  the  legislative  conception  that  first 
'  reduced  and  then  struck  our  industry  from  the  dutiable  list  as  a  mis- 
conception of  our  national  timber  resources. 

It  is  consistent  with  and  inclusive  of  the  matter  to  say  that  all  the 
facts  incident  to  this  industry  and  the  timber  it  depends  on  were  not 
within  the  range  of  legislative  vision.  The  other  timber  sections  were 
simply  waiting  for  their  turn  to  come,  and  it  was  a  losing  as  well  as 
waiting  game  for  these  unused  timber  sections  before  the  fact  of  adverse 
legislation  as  well  as  since. 

The  Saginaw  Valley,  within  the  earlier  part  of  this  decade,  gave  up 
its  supremacy  as  the  largest  lumbering  section  of  the  country,  which 
indicated  to  those  who  held  that  section  in  view  as  the  dominating  one,  as 
well  as  to  those  who  took  Canadian  lumber  interest  into  bosom,  felt  that 
lumbering  would  radically  decline  in  this  country,  and  that  a  changed 
policy  as  to  Canadian  product  was  admissible  and  desirable.  That  the 
treeless  sections  joined  heartily  in  this  view,  although  their  supply  was 
not  from  Canada,  but  largely  from  our  own  section  (the  South),  is  a 
rather  striking  phase  of  this  matter,  and  not  appreciable  from  the  point 
of  interest  and  sympathy  of  Southern,  Northern,  or  Western  lumbermen. 

If  we  should  allow  this  was  right  as  to  the  Saginaw  Valley  or  that 
giving-out  section,  it  was  radically  wrong  as  to  all  the  other  timber 
sections  of  this  nation  if  in  any  degree  this  policy  should  hinder  pro- 
duction therein,  because  hindering  production  in  this  country  has  never 
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yet  been  other  than  rank,  outrageous  waste  of  timber  value  and  indus- 
trial service.  Service  as  to  our  industrial  operations  is  of  greater 
national,  community,  or  individual  value  than  free  imports  of  Canadian 
lumber  can  be  to  the  individual  sections  which  were  to  be  benefited 
by  inviting  it  into  our  country. 

In  the  light  and  testimony  of  events,  it  was  an  error  even  as  to  the 
Saginaw  Valley,  and  emphatically  a  gross  error  as  to  all  other  timber- 
bearing  sections.  We  come  testifying  to  this  experience  from  Maine  to 
Washington,  from  Minnesota  to  Louisiana  and  Texas,  all  sections  join- 
ing in  one  common  protest,  all  witnessing  that  waste,  profligacy,  and 
loss  are  the  result  of  this  discrimination  against  this  universally  dis- 
tributed industry.  We  offer  not  only  our  personal  testimony,  and  that 
of  thousands  whose  delegates  we  are,  but  support  it  by  startling  statis- 
tics gathered  and  stored  in  the  census  reports,  which  affirm  the  present 
and  the  prospect  of  the  immediate  future  to  our  view  as  but  the  past 
inverted. 

Let  us  examine  this  industry  in  its  relation  to  other  industries.  By 
comparison: 

In  what  does  this  industry  differ  from  other  industries  listed  in  four- 
teen classes  from  A  to  N  in  the  tariff  acts  of  1890  and  1894 Y 

Not  in  hazard,  save  it  is  more  hazardous  if  we  may  believe  the  testi- 
mony of  the  fire  insurance  experience  tables,  and  their  provisions. 

Not  in  permanency  of  mill  plant,  for  the  life  limit  thereof  is  several 
times  within  the  experience  of  the  operator  who  survives  the  bank- 
ruptcy period. 

Not  in  margins  of  profit  compared  with  other  lines,  instances  of  which 
are  easily  substituted  from  your  own  observation  and  acquaintance. 

Not  in  ease  and  comfort  as  a  life  vocation ;  as  to  these  items  no  refer- 
ences are  possible.  They  are  only  written  in  the  experiences  of  our 
class. 

Why  discriminate  between  our  Southern  lumber  and  Southern  cotton, 
both  sold  and  utilized  in  the  section  in  which  we  meet  competition  with 
Canadian  lumber! 

Why  discriminate  between  Alabama  or  Tennessee  lumber  and  their 
cotton,  iron,  firebrick,  cement,  marble,  stone,  tobacco,  or  even  u  moun- 
tain dew  Y" 

Why  should  the  prairie  farmer,  in  the  treeless  section,  whose  interests 
were  well  watched  in  this  antilumber-tariff  matter,  have  his  products, 
to  wit,  animals,  buckwheat,  corn  or  maize,  corn  meal,  oats,  rye  flour, 
wheat  and  wheat  flour,  oatmeal,  barley,  and  barley  pearled  patent  or 
hulled  and  barley  malt,  protected  from  15  to  40  per  cent,  and  disrobe  the 
timber  sections,  who  are  the  best  patrons  he  may  have  for  his  cereals  Y 

If  lumber  should  be  free  of  duty  for  the  prairie  sections,  should  not 
the  lumberman  be  free  from  tariff  payment  on  the  provisions  and  supplies 
bought  of  the  prairie  farmer  Y 

We  challenge  any  man  to  name  any  great  essential  feature  or  element 
to  our  advantage  in  the  whole  industrial  range  indicating  necessity  or 
warrant  for  the  difference  of  tariff  policy  toward  the  lumber  interest. 

Next,  notice  how  this  industrial  outcast  contributes  to  the  other 
industries. 

Take  an  inventory  of  a  Southern,  a  Northern,  a  Central,  a  Pacific  or 
Atlantic  Coast  lumber  establishment,  and  see  how  they  contribute  some 
20  per  cent,  through  Schedules  B,  0,  G,  M,  and  N,  to  governmental 
support.  To  enumerate,  notice  firebrick,  cement,  all  the  items  of  iron 
and  steel,  as  well  as  steel  rails,  anchors  and  beams,  nails,  spikes,  saws, 
rivets,  belting,  and  other  items  too  numerous  to  mention.    These 
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additions  of  cost  in  the  original  investment  must  be  distributed  and 
figured  out  of  the  investment  with  carrying  interest  within  a  few  years. 

Again,  we  must  pay  for  supplies  in  the  daily  and  yearly  operations 
which  have  been  increased  in  cost  to  us  by  the  indirect-tax  method  we 
have  in  discussion,  and  these  figure  constantly  into  our  cost  statement. 

Row  we  are  advised  that  none  of  these  items,  or  at  least  but  few  of 
them,  are  so  increased  in  cost  to  our  Canadian  neighbors.  To  the  extent 
of  these  additional  items  of  cost  is  not  our  legislation  against  us  and 
favorable  to  Canada Y 

It  seems  undeniable  that  this  is  the  equivalent  of  assisting  Canadians 
to  the  extent  of  these  items  of  cost  in  our  operation. 

Let  us  go  into  some  detail  as  to  the  community  service  lumber  ren- 
ders. The  operating  cost  "average"  in  a  Southern  saw  and  planing 
mill  is  approximately  stated  at  $7  per  thousand  feet.  What  is  the  com- 
munity interest  in  this  item!  First,  70  per  cent  is  paid  to  Labor,  and 
we  have  $4.90.  Next,  this  firoishes  as  an  average  weight  3,000  pounds 
tonnage  to  our  railroads.  An  average  rate  is  25  cents  per  hundred 
to  territory  north  of  Ohio  River,  equal  to  $7.50.  Next,  the  laborer 
spends  80  per  cent  of  his  proportion  for  supplies  which  are  bought 
from  other  industrial  and  agricultural  people,  equal  to  $3.92.  Next, 
the  mill  owner  spends  for  rails,  feed,  and  other  supplies,  estimated,  $1. 
Next,  the  railroads  haul  the  supplies  of  mill  owner  and  laborer  to  origi- 
nal Southern  mill  point.  Tonnage  basis  decreased,  traffic,  tariff  value 
increased,  so  that  the  transportation  interest  in  this  return  traffic  is 
safely  estimated  at  $1  per  thousand  feet  for  the  whole  quantity  of 
lumber  hauled  from  our  section  into  the  territory  competitive  as  to 
Canadian  lumber,  $1.  Is  not  this  summary,  $18.32,  an  attractive  item 
as  an  expression  of  community  interest  from  this  industry  Y 

1  wonder  what  kind  of  a  high-sounding  policy  the  life-insurance 
companies  would  call  this,  and  what  kind  of  "a  special"  they  would 
commit  it  to  that  it  might  be  presented  and  accepted  of  the  people. 
One  national  policy  calls  it  protection.  The  other  tariff  for  revenue. 
Does  this  exhibit  not  argue  interchange  of  products  between  the  forest 
and  the  field  and  the  mine  and  all  the  vocations  and  professions  of  our 
grand  national  community  Y  We  assert  that  the  extension  within  rea- 
sonable conception  and  indefensible  aptitude  may  be  carried  much 
further  than  stated  above.  When  a  schoolboy,  as  a  part  of  arithmet- 
ical study,  I  was  taught  to  place  propositions  for  computation  on  a 
line,  "Hobart's  line,"  as  my  teacher  named  it.  Let  us  so  place  this 
proposition. 

On  the  one  hand  we  have  Canadian  lumber. 

Assume  a  price  for  comparison,  let  it  be :  Canadian  price  $10.  Amer- 
ican price,  $10;  American  investment,  supplies,  timber,  labor,  railroad, 
professional,  agricultural,  and  other  vocations  too  numerous  to  mention. 

Take  any  industrial  or  professional  calling,  and  consider  its  interest 
in  relation  to  this  formula,  and  how  shall  you  find  the  price  that  shall 
justify  extraneous  lumber  trading  Y  What  is  the  economic  character  of 
the  act  which  buys  lumber  in  Canada  and  allows  our  forest  resources 
to  waste  and  our  industries  to  dwarf t  How  shall  the  policy  find 
dcfenseY  As  a  means  to  an  end,  does  not  industrial  lumber  provide 
44 good  gifts,"  "showers  of  blessing,"  commensurate  with  the  distribu- 
tion we  askY  Is  not  the  national  unit  and  multiplicity  of  interests  so 
manifestly  with  the  American  lumbermen  that  no  other  or  different 
statement  is  necessary  Y  Does  not  the  community  service  which  lumber 
bears  entitle  it  to  central  position  in  our  industrial  sheaf,  and  will  that 
motto, 44  United  we  stand,  divided  we  fall,"  not  apply  in  unquestioned 
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force  and  appropriateness  as  an  essential  of  our  appeal  for  right  distri- 
bution through  tariff  acts  t 

We  have  stated  belief  in  the  original  basis  as  that  right  distribution. 
It  has  been  said  that  by  "industry  and  her  handmaid  commerce"  man 
only  comes  into  perfect  development.  If  so,  cruel  is  the  conception  aud 
savage  the  hand  that  will  write  an  American  statute  that  restrains  any 
industrial  or  commercial  movement  within  oar  boarders.  How  can  you 
so  effectually  hold  out  the  promised  golden  scepter  as  by  assurance  of 
secure  and  constant  employment  of  all  the  factors  of  our  civilization  Y 
This  means  not  one,  but  all  alike,  men,  industries,  and  professions. 

Referring  to  and  approving  the  statistics  submitted  by  oar  memorial, 
we  ask  attention  to  a  few  general  conditions  relating  to  the  welfare  of 
the  community  which  I  have  the  privilege  of  representing,  a  section 
remote  from  the  source  of  supply,  which  we  ask  restraint  of  because  of 
its  competition.  An  industrial  vocation  is  not  unlike  any  or  all  other 
highly  wrought  existences.  To  know  law  or  medicine,  you  muse  prac- 
tice law  or  medicine,  so  an  industrial  life  must  be  lived  that  it  may  be 
known.  It  is  thus  appropriate  that  we  come  advising  you  of  differen- 
tials in  product,  trade,  demand,  and  local  special  requirements,  which 
forbid  a  wide,  comprehensive  lumber  operation  or  distribution  save  the 
volume  of  busiuess  is  large  and  the  intelligence  and  knowledge  neces- 
sary in  direction  thereof  is  of  the  best  order  of  talent  and  executive 
ability. 

A  small  lumber  operation  is  inadequate  and  incompetent  for  any- 
thing save  the  immediate  local  community  wants,  hence  we  must  make 
large  quantities  of  lumber  and  distribute  it  or  sell  it  in  the  large  con- 
sumptive centers  of  population  or  we  must  not  enter  this  industrial  field. 
If  the  mills  from  the  South  should  be  stopped  by  adverse  railroad  rates 
from  sending  their  products  north  of  the  Ohio  River,  not  exceeding  20 
per  cent  of  the  Southern  mills  need  start  up  for  the  good  year  1897. 

The  whole  Southern  section  is  at  a  rate  disadvantage  as  to  Canadian 
lumber  products  of  from  $3  to  $6  per  thousand  feet.  The  rate  situa- 
tion from  our  section  has  already  been  stressed  to  a  considerable 
degree  to  enable  Southern  lumber  to  enter  competitive  territory  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  justify  adaptation  of  mill  and  sale  methods  to 
the  demands  of  the  North  section. 

This  industry  is  an  essential  to  the  employment  of  both  capital  and 
labor  in  our  sparse-settled  community.  A  large  percentage  of  our 
product  after  it  is  made  is  now  sacrificed  because  of  restraint  of  non- 
markets  for  it;  that  is,  the  coarser  product  so  well  brought  to  your 
attention  by  Mr.  Goodyear  and  others.  I  venture  the  assertion,  and 
every  practical  Southern  lumberman  and  Northern  lumberman  as  well, 
who  may  have  interlooked  our  operations  will  confirm  the  assertion, 
that  each  year  now  finds  as  much  waste  stock  unused  in  the  Southern 
forest  as  comes  as  lumber  from  Canadian  sections. 

The  troublous  issue  in  all  lines  of  manufacturing  is  the  difficulty  of 
providing  the  place  aud  market  for  the  unwanted  product. 

As  this  product  is  now  esteemed  of  no  value — that  is,  coarse  stock — and 
the  imposition  of  a  duty  on  Canadian  product  should  make  a  partially 
better  market  for  this  valueless  product,  does  it  not  follow  that  it  would 
add  to  our  national  resources  in  proportion  to  the  increased  quantity  so 
saved  and  advanced  to  marketable  relations  f 

If  the  measure  of  economic  conception  was  full  and  this  waste  was 
beyond  mind  and  hand,  there  should  be  no  necessity  for  our  appeal. 
If  the  positions  assumed  are  tenable  and  true  as  to  our  section — and  we 
stand  ready  to  prove  them  in  every  essential  quality — what  shall  we 
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say  of  the  policy  that  propagates  and  fosters  such  waste  and  iinprovi 
dencef 

I  remember  the  building  of  a  railroad  through  oar  section  (Mississippi) 
in  1859 — it  is  now  the  Illinois  Central.  The  territory  from  the  State 
line  north  for  a  distance  ot  70  miles  was  then  an  unbroken  forest,  and 
of  the  very  best  quality  of  yellow  pine  timber.  It  has  been  cut  back 
now  until  there  is  a  strip  say  12  miles  on  either  side  that  is  wholly  cleared 
of  timber  suitable  for  lumbering,  or  1,680  square  miles,  or  1,075,200 
acres.  An  outside  estimate  as  to  what  has  been  made  into  lumber  in 
that  section  will  be  20  per  cent  What  is  the  loss  of  value,  in  its 
national  sense,  of  approximately  800,000  acres  of  timber  which  has  been 
sacrificed  and  wasted  in  the  clearing  process  for  agricultural  purposes f 

The  mere  suggestion  of  the  proposition  is  in  itself  a  criticism  of 
economics  well  nigh  intolerable.  Lying  back  of  this  strip  are  other 
sections  largely  held  by  resident  owners.  If  lumbermen  extend  their 
railway  tracks  into  these  forests  as  fast  as  the  residents  wish  to  clear 
and  reduce  them  to  agricultural  lands,  every  foot  of  this  product  would 
be  available  for  community  service  and  wealth  making.  This  condition 
is  probably  more  aggravated  in  my  own  section  than  in  others,  because 
our  pine  lands  are  somewhat  better  for  agricultural  purposes,  but  it  is 
bad  enough  in  the  least  aggravated  cases  to  be  censurable  in  an 
immeasurable  extent.  Bather,  I  might  have  said,  this  waste  through 
agricultural  purposes  is  more  in  our  section  than  others,  but  the  process 
of  turpentining  which  obtains  in  other  sections  and  not  immediately  in 
ours  will  make  the  case  as  to  our  section  the  lesser  ohe  as  to  the  whole 
long-leaf  pine  section. 

Other  witnesses  are  within  your  reach  who  are  not  interested  in  this 
discussion  save  as  an  economic  one.  Confer  with  the  honorable  Repre- 
sentatives from  my  own  State,  and  I  refer  to  them  without  permission. 
The  gentleman  who  represents  the  Seventh  district  will  affirm  the  state- 
ment of  denudation  and  waste  now  matter  of  discussion  as  to  the  agri- 
cultural section  just  mentioned.  "Within  the  past  few  months  he  has 
made  a  personal  canvass  therein,  and  is  able  because  of  this  inter- 
mingling with  his  constituents  to  give  direct  and  pertinent  statement 
or  criticism  of  the  matters  I  allege  as  facts. 

The  gentleman  who  represents  the  Sixth  district  will  give  support 
equally  convincing  as  to  the  agricultural  waste  of  yellow-pine  stumpage 
as  well  as  that  greater  waste  through  the  turpentine  industry. 

Another  gentleman  from  the  Fourth  district  can  be  relied  upon  to 
advise  of  the  difference  between  small,  local  mill  operation — knowledge 
of  which  came  to  him  through  an  associate  in  a  large  lumber  venture — 
and  such  a  large  comprehensive  one  as  we  now  state  is  necessary  for 
successful  lumbering  for  the  sections  north  of  the  Ohio  River.  He  can 
also  tell  you  of  the  failure  of  an  exceptionally  heroic  effort  in  yellow- 
pine  lumbering,  caused  by  the  restraint  of  nonmarkets  in  the  north 
section  for  Southern  long-leaf  yellow-pine  lumber. 

The  gentleman  who  represents  so  ably  our  Mississippi  River  district 
can  tell  you  of  hundreds  of  square  miles  of  Mississippi  River  timber 
resource  sacrificed  to  the  cotton  planters'  clearing  process.  He  will 
advise  you  of  changed  conceptions  as  to  dealing  with  the  timber  re- 
sources of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  where  hard  woods  are  being  looked 
to  for  lumbering,  and  if  markets  are  assured  for  their  product  largely 
increased  industry  through  lumber  making  will  be  the  initiative  of  the 
farmers' land-clearing  operation,  instead  of  the  former  methods,  which 
killed  and  destroyed  the  timber  to  make  it  ready  for  removing.  In  the 
whole  State  I  assume  that  not  5  per  cent  of  the  original  timber  resource 
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has  been  dealt  with  save  as  an  expense  of  the  initiation  to  agricultural 
operation. 

Oat  of  all  these,  not  one  of  these  gentlemen  will  tell  yon  of  riches, 
or  wealth  as  the  increment  of  lumbering  in  our  section,  so  that  the 
"lumber  barons"  are  yet  to  come  to  our  section.  Industries  generally 
argue  the  social  feature  and  quality  of  existence.  They  go  in  groups. 
They  can  neither  be  outlawed  or  mistreated  except  at  the  cost  of  the 
well-being  of  the  commonwealth.  How  shall  the  South  section  hope  to 
attain  to  and  participate  in  the  prosperity  which  comes  from  industrial 
lines  if  the  natural  resources  she  possesses  shall  not  be  utilized  in  the 
initiative  process,  and  what  have  we  so  well  adapted  and  distributed 
for  this  industrial  introduction  as  our  timber  properties!  It  is  a  fact 
that  in  certain  North  sections  other  industries  have  succeeded  the  lum- 
ber industry;  so  that  the  impetus  aud  progress  installed  by  large 
lumber  operations  have  been  saved  to  the  community  through  other 
industries. 

What  is  the  comparative  prospect  as  to  the  coming  of  industries  to 
our  section  if  hostility  to  those  things  we  have  is  the  measure  of  appre- 
ciation which  is  to  be  manifested!  How  shall  we  expect  native  or 
other  energy  to  find  that  stimulus  and  security  joined  in  superb  effort 
which  is  essential  to  the  industrial  growth,  the  dearth  of  which  in  our 
section  is  universally  deplored! 

Are  not  justice  and  common  honesty  traits  to  keep  faith  with  in  the 
national  household!  May  not  domestic  reciprocity  be  written  in  the 
equitable  distribution  we  ask!  In  proportion  as  examination  is  thor- 
ough will  the  conviction  of  our  incontrovertible  position  be  fasteued 
and  riveted  as  a  fact! 

As  a  part  of  our  explanation  of  the  causes  initiative  of  the  adverse 
legislation  toward  our  product,  we  should  add,  the  land  investor's  profit 
is  charged  against  and  added  as  an  offense  to  the  lumber  industrial 
situation,  and  a  degree  of  prejudice  not  unmixed  with  jealousy  has 
entered  through  this  course.  I  refer  to  this  in  the  hope  of  correcting 
an  error.  The  facts  are  that  our  governmental  policy  as  to  the  public 
domain  has  not  been  as  conservative  as  it  might  have  been,  and  when 
great  opportunities  'came  for  acquiring  timber  properties,  as  in  other 
lines,  some  lumbermen  had  sagacity  to  see  what  was  an  opportunity, 
and,  as  such,  came  into  possession  of  some  very  valuable  properties. 
In  the  nature  of  things,  this  was  not  to  be  avoided  nor  censured; 
neither  should  this  misconception  go  unexplained,  because  it  will 
change  the  opinion  that  mill  operation  has  been  unduly  profitable  as 
compared  with  other  business  ventures. 

Those  who  improved  the  opportunities  of  that  period  were  not  unlike 
other  sagacious  business  men,  and  because  a  lumberman  possessed  the 
large  conception,  energy,  and  capital  to  so  utilize  these  opportunities 
for  his  own  account  in  the  lumber  industry  should  not  be  so  much  con- 
sidered the  fault  as  the  virtue  of  the  citizen  who  has  fully  n*ed  the 
u  talents"  intrusted  to  his  care  and  keeping. 

But  lumbermen  not  alone  saw  this  opportunity,  for  the  largest  timber 
profit  has  come  to  men  not  lumbermen  in  the  industrial  sense.  The 
land  investor  in  timber  has  not  fared  better  than  the  prairie-land 
investor.  Both  bought  at  practically  the  same  prices,  and  has  not  the 
prairie  man  held  in  many  instances  until  his  profit  was  greater  than 
upon  his  timber  purchases! 

We  come  not  as  political  doctrinaires  with  unyielding  convictions  as 
to  the  names  or  classification  of  the  remedies  to  be  applied,  arguing 
from  that  basis,  but  as  plain,  unassuming  citizens,  confessing  the  sense 
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of  uncertainty,  pain  and  threat  (not  offensive)  of  unemployed  men,  idle 
factories,  languishing  business  enterprises,  inquiring  if  we  may  not,  by 
and  with  the  changed  distribution  of  tariff  which  is  in  progress,  have 
the  interest  we  represent  and  are  interested  in  recognized,  restored, 
and  preserved  for  the  communities  in  which  located. 

It  has  been  said  uthe  most  important  point  to  the  landscape  painter 
lies  in  his  selection  of  the  position  which  will  give  him  the  best  view  of 
all  the  elements  going  into  the  landscape."  If  this  be  true  in  art,  how 
shall  we  emphasize  the  necessity  of  getting  the  fullest,  fairest,  best 
positional  view  of  this  incomparable  industry,  national  in  distribution 
and  interest! 

When  you  have  taken  this  view,  and  your  conception  has  engrossed 
and  absorbed  all  the  determining  factors  as  we  know  them,  and  as 
they  offer  assistance  and  employment  to  millions  unemployed,  unfed 
American  citizens,  we  well  believe  distribution  based  upon  our  appeal 
for  fair,  just,  and  equal  treatment  of  all  the  members  of  our  national 
(industrial)  household  will  commend  itself  to  your  judgment,  and  that 
our  product  shall  find  itself  restored  to  its  original  position  in  the 
dutiable  column. 


NEW  YORK  LTJMBEB  INTERESTS. 
STATEMEHT  SUBMITTED  BT  DODGE,  MEIGS  ft  CO.,  OF  HEW  TORE 

New  York,  December  28, 1896. 

Dear  Sib:  No  equally  important  industry  has  suffered  as  much 
under  the  operation  of  the  last  tariff  bill  as  has  the  lumber  interest  of 
this  country. 

Prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  Wilson-Gorman  bill  manufacturers  were 
protected  by  a  duty  of  $1  per  thousand  feet  on  all  pine  and  $2  per 
thousand  on  spruce.  All  lumber  was  put  upon  the  free  list,  and  at  once 
every  manufacturer  had  to  meet  a  loss  varying  from  10  to  20  per  cent 
upon  his  stock  on  hand. 

Every  manufacturer  and  dealer  in  lumber  knows  that  ail  the  logging 
operations  throughout  the  entire  North  are  conducted  during  the  winter, 
and  that  these  logs  are  sawed  during  the  following  summer  and  that  it 
requires  from  twelve  to  eighteen  months  from  the  time  the  money  is  put 
in  the  logging  operations  until  the  money  is  returned  again  to  the 
investor. 

The  present  tariff  worked  a  great  injustice  to  the  lumber  trade 
because  no  suitable  time  was  given  to  enable  those  in  it  to  adjust  their 
business  to  avert  the  severe  losses  that  were  sure  to  follow.  Anyone 
acquainted  with  the  business  could  foresee  that  disaster  would  inevitably 
follow  the  passage  of  the  present  bill,  though  few  could  anticipate  how 
wide  would  be  the  extent  of  country  affected  by  it. 

We  think  it  should  be  made  clear  to  all  our  Congressmen  that  the 
government  of  Canada  is  the  real  owner  of  nearly  all  timber  lands  in 
the  Dominion,  and  that  by  reason  of  the  enormous  amount  of  stump- 
age  held  by  it,  which  it  sells  to  its  citizens  at  very  low  prices  and  upon 
easy  terms,  no  competitor  on  this  side  of  the  line  paying  interest  and 
contributing  to  the  support  of  our  Government  by  paying  taxes  can 
successfully  compete  with  it. 

The  Canadian  manufacturer  has  not  only  a  great  advantage  in  buy- 
ing stumpage  at  low  cost  from  the  Government,  but  also  he  has  an 
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added  advantage  in  the  low  cost  of  wages  and  supplies  used.  The 
wages  paid  in  Canada  are  25  per  cent  less  than  paid  in  all  the  border 
States  and  all  camp  supplies  cheaper  than  south  of  the  line. 

In  protecting  lumber  an  indirect  protection  is  given  to  flour,  hay, 
oats,  and  pork,  which  are  consumed  in  large  quantities  in  all  lumber 
camps. 

In  order  that  owners  of  timber  lands  and  manufacturers  of  lumber 
in  the  United  States  may  be  able  to  compete  with  Canadian  mill  men, 
it  is  necessary  that  they  should  be  placed  upon  equal  footing  as  to  cost 
of  lands  and  cost  of  wages,  and  as  this  can  only  be  done  by  a  protec- 
tive tariff  we  think  ail  lumbermen  should  unite  in  urging  Congress  to 
take  immediate  action  to  afford  the  relief  so  necessary  to  this  great 
industry.  We  have  not  the  statistics  before  us,  but  we  think  the  capital 
invested,  value  of  product,  and  number  of  men  engaged  in  this  indus- 
try rank  third  in  importance  in  the  United  States.  It  is  bound  in 
with  and  affects  all  the  great  interests  of  the  country.  Thousands  of 
men  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  machinery  and  mill  supplies 
who  are  directly  affected  by  the  prosperity  of  this  industry,  and  thou- 
sands more  who  are  engaged  in  the  transportation  of  lumber  will  unite 
in  urging  Congress  to  take  such  action  as  will  restore  this  great  indus- 
try to  its  former  activity.  Of  necessity  it  is  always  to  be  a  pioneer 
industry,  pushing  its  way  into  remote  districts,  making  roads  and 
bridges,  improving  rivers  and  harbors,  building  towns  in  the  wilder- 
ness, and  requiring  for  its  support  supplies  from  a  greater  number  and 
variety  of  producers  than  any  other  single  industry  in  our  great  coun- 
try. Its  importance  has  never  been  fairly  understood  by  the  great 
mass  of  our  people,  because  its  operations  have  been  far  remote  from  the 
great  centers  of  political  influence.  The  depression  that  followed  the 
passage  of  the  bill  which  so  unjustly  discriminated  against  this  great 
industry  has  attracted  attention  to  it  from  North  to  South  alike,  and  all 
sections  will  unite  in  asking .  Congress  to  restore  the  former  tariff, 
which  should  cover  not  only  logs  and  lumber,  but  also  pulp  wood,  cord 
wood,  and  all  products  of  the  forest  grown  or  produced  within  our 
borders. 

Dodge,  Meigs  &  Co. 


BUFFAIX)  LUMBER  EXCHANGE. 

Buffalo,  N.  T.,  January  9, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Buffalo  Lumber  Exchange  held  January  9, 1897, 
the  following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted : 

II  is  the  sense  of  the  Lumber  Exchange  of  Bnffalo,  N.  Y.,  that  there  should  be  an 
import  duty  of  $1  per  1,000  feet  on  heinlook,  white  and  Norway  pine  lumber.  $2  per 
1,000  feet  on  all  other  woods  in  the  rough,  20  cents  per  1,000  on  shingles,  15  cents 
per  1,000  on  laths,  $4  per  1,000  on  planed  lumber,  $5  per  1,000  on  lumber  worked  in 
any  other  way. 

I  am  instructed  to  submit  this  to  you  for  action. 

Knowlton  Mixer,  Secretary. 
T  H 35 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  LUMBER  INTERESTS. 

MEMORIAL   OF    MANUFACTURERS   OF    NORTH   CAROLINA  PINE 

LUMBER. 

Norfolk,  Va.,  December  29, 1896. 
Committee  on  Wats  and  Means: 

The  undersigned  manufacturers  of  North  Carolina  pine  lumber  in  the 
States  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  most  respectfully  petition  your 
committee  to  incorporate  in  your  forthcoming  tariff  bill  a  duty  upon 
Canadian  lumber  and  other  forest  products  which  are  imported  into 
this  country.  In  support  of  our  petition  we  beg  leave  to  submit  for 
your  consideration  the  following  facts: 

Total  amount  of  oapital  invested  in  the  lumber  business  in  Virginia  and 

North  Carolina  (estimated) $20,00,0000 

Nnmber  of  men  employed  (estimated) 2,0000 

Annual  output  of  mills,  (estimated) feet..  800,000,000 

Amount  expended  annually  for  labor  (estimated ) $8, 600, 000 

Profits  in  the  business  during  the  past  two  years  has  been  nothing. 

To  your  committee  the  latter  statement  may  appear  a  startling  one; 
yet  that  it  represents  the  plain,  unvarnished  truth  in  regard  to  the  con- 
dition of  our  lumber  business  is  attested  by  every  one  of  the  signatures 
attached  to  this  petition.  The  entire  product  of  our  mills  seeks  its 
market  in  the  Eastern  and  New  England  States,  which  sections  are 
well  known  to  be  the  dumping  ground  of  the  Canadian  product,  more 
particularly  of  its  coarser  grades. 

The  liberality  extended  to  Canadian  lumber  manufacturers  by  the 
government  of  Canada  in  regard  to  their  purchases  of  standing  timber, 
the  cheapness  of  their  labor  as  compared  with  ours,  and  the  low  cost 
of  transportation  as  a  natural  result  of  their  proximity  to  our  markets 
are  factors  with  which  we  are  powerless  to  contend.  During  the  past 
two  years  dozens  of  mills  have  beeu  either  closed  down  or  forced  out 
of  the  business,  being  unable  to  longer  withstand  the  ruinous  competi- 
tion caused  by  the  Canadian  operators.  Our  manufacturers  have  by 
no  means  been  the  only  sufferers.  Their  20,000  employees  have  seen 
their  wages  cut  down;  in  addition  to  which  there  are  very  few  among 
them  who  have  not  lost  more  or  less  time  during  the  past  two  years. 
Hundreds  of  others  have  been  thrown  out  of  employment  entirely, 
causing  untold  want,  poverty,  and  suffering.  Who  can  calculate  or 
even  approximate  the  injury  to  the  business  of  every  tradesman 
throughout  the  lumber-producing  sections  of  Virginia  and  North  Caro- 
lina by  the  loss  in  the  earnings  of  this  great  army  of  employees f  The 
injury  extends  even  to  our  farmers  who  own  small  tracts  of  timber  the 
value  of  which  naturally  should  be  advancing  as  the  supply  of  timber 
decreases.  To  their  sorrow  they  have  seen  it  constantly  declining  in 
value  during  the  past  two  years.  We  earnestly  believe  that  a  careful 
consideration  of  this  matter  by  your  committee  will  convince  them 
beyond  doubt  that  there  is  no  other  protected  industry  in  the  United 
States  to-day  upon  which  the  removal  of  its  present  tariff  would  bring 
so  much  hardship  and  pecuniary  loss  upon  so  large  a  number  of  people 
as  have  already  been  affected  by  the  removal  of  the  duty  upon  Canadian 
lumber. 

Since  the  Canadian  product  has  been  placed  upon  the  free  list  the 
prices  on  our  coarser  grades  of  lumber,  which  constitute  about  50  per 
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cent  of  oar  total  output,  have  declined  in  price  $2  per  thousand  feet, 
which  decline  has  had  the  effect  of  depressing  to  a  very  material  extent 
the  prices  on  our  better  grades  of  lumber.  We  therefore  pray  that 
your  committee  will  recommend  that  a  duty  be  placed  upon  Canadian 
lumber  of  at  least  $2  per  thousand  feet  board  measure  on  all  sawed 
lumber,  etc,  50  cents  per  thousand  feet  additional  for  all  lumber  dressed 
on  one  side,  $1  per  thousand  feet  additional  if  dressed  on  two  sides 
or  dressed  on  one  side  and  tongued  and  grooved,  and  $1.50  per  thou- 
sand feet  additional  if  dressed  on  two  sides  aud  tongued  and  grooved. 
This  duty  that  we  now  ask  to  have  placed  upon  Canadian  lumber  is  a 
moderate  one  as  compared  with  that  enjoyed  by  other  protected  indus- 
tries, and  we  most  earnestly  pray  that  your  committee  will  recoinmeud 
its  adoption  by  the  Senate  and  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

BOANOKB  B.  E.   AND  LUMDEIt  Co. 

(And  04  others). 


SOUTH  CAROLINA  LUMBER  INTERESTS. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We,  the  undersigned  manufacturers  of  lumber  in  the  State  of  South 
Carolina,  respectfully  ask  that  a  duty  be  imposed  on  lumber  imported 
into  the  United  States. 

We  are  prepared  to  show  that  almost  all  the  articles  we  use  in  the 
manufacture  of  lumber  are  protected  to  the  extent  of  about  30  per  cent; 
for  instance,  steel  rails,  $7.64  per  ton;  circular  saws,  25  per  cent;  Ales, 
$1  per  dozen;  machinery,  35  per  cent;  belting,  30  per  cent;  harness, 
30  per  cent,  etc.  The  Canadian  manufacturer  pays  none  of  these 
duties,  and  ships  his  lumber  free  of  duty  across  an  imaginary  line  into 
the  United  States  in  competition  with  ours. 

We  could  all  stand  free  trade,  but  as  we  have  to  pay  a  duty  or  tax 
on  the  above,  we  respectfully  submit  the  above,  believing  your  honor- 
able body  will  see  the  justice  of  our  request  and  grant  us  the  equiva- 
lent of,  say,  20  per  cent  duty  on  lumber,  and  thus  increase  the  revenue 
of  the  Government,  or  put  us  in  a  position  to  pay  the  above  duties. 

Stokes  &  Rayson. 
J.  W.  Wescoat. 
Jno.  Dannelly. 
Goethe  &  Ulmee. 


OREGON  LUMBER  INTERESTS. 
STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BY  W.  T.  RADEB,  OF  PORTLAND,  0REG. 

Thuesday,  December  31,  1896. 

Gentlemen:  The  problem  that  confronts  every  lumberman  is  the 
disposition  of  and  market  for  the  inferior  grades  of  lumber,  for  which 
he  is  invariably  willing  to  take  the  actual  cost  of  production. 

The  natural  market  for  this  class  of  lumber  for  the  forests  of  Oregon 
and  Washington,  governed  by  our  present  means  of  transportation,  is 
San  Francisco  and  ports  as  far  south  as  Chile,  of  which,  however,  the 
all  important  is  the  southern  California  market,  which  takes  at  least 
60  per  cent  of  all  the  rough  or  inferior  lumber  exported.    Being  deprived 
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of  this  market  for  this  class  of  lumber  we  are  practically  shut  out  from 
the  prosecution  and  development  of  this  industry. 

The  lumbermen  of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  whose  interests  I  am  here 
to  particularly  represent,  are  militated  against,  through  the  operation 
of  our  present  too  generous  relations  with  our  Canadian  neighbor  by 
being  brought  into  unfavorable  competition  with  the  lumbermen  of 
British  Columbia  in  our  available  market  for  the  rough  or  inferior 
grades  of  lumber,  in  this  way. 

Our  lumbermen,  in  order  to  successfully  and  economically,  at  a  mini- 
mum cost,  produce  lumber,  must  own  a  plant  of  prodigious  size.  Thus 
it  is  necessary,  for  example,  that  would  warrant  the  investment  in  con- 
struction  of  trams,  logways,  chutes,  railroads,  flumes,  sluice  dams,  and 
the  many  other  paraphernalia  which  are  only  valuable  in  their  place 
and  not  subject  to  removal,  could  not  be  dependent  upon  the  caprices 
and  ownership  of  the  lands  tributary  thereto,  but  they  must  own  the 
lands.  This,  you  see,  involves  the  investment  of  an  average  from  $10 
to  $30  per  acre,  and  in  tracts  from  three  to  I  wenty-five  thousand  acres, 
upon  which  interest  and  taxes  must  be  added  to  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion. Another  and  very  important  feature  is  the  danger  of  forest  fires, 
which,  when  the  operation  of  the  plant  begins,  adds  about  80  per  ceut 
to  the  losses  so  incurred.  On  the  other  hand,  the  British  Columbian 
mill  men  receive  large  governmental  concessions  that  give  them  pro- 
tection for  the  investment  of  their  plant,  as  above  described,  and  for 
which  concession  they  pay  in  stumpage  for  the  logs,  as  removed  from 
the  land?  a  figure  hardly  commensurate  with  what  the  American  pays 
for  the  timber  as  it  stands  upon  the  land  per  acre,  generally  speaking, 
of  course.  Tbus  you  see  but  for  the  operation  of  none  other  than  the 
causes  heretofore  enumerated,  the  Northwest  lumberman  has  an  almost 
insurmountable  barrier  to  overcome,  and  with  only  a  few  slight  advan- 
tages, particularly  in  the  greater  amount  of  superior  lumber. 

There  is  still,  however,  a  greater  difference  that  enters  as  a  factor  in 
the  cost  of  production — the  question  of  labor.  While  it  is  true  that 
white  labor  will  produce  from  one-third  to  one-half  more  of  an  output, 
yet  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  coolie  labor  is  had  at  less  than  half 
the  cost.  In  both  cases  superior  skill  requires  the  employment  of  white 
men,  but,  both  in  mill  and  camp,  where  agility,  mechanical  imitation, 
and  drudgery  is  the  feature,  coolie  labor  is  employed  and  paid  for  such 
service  at  the  rate  of  $26  per  month,  out  of  which  they  board  them- 
selves, and  actual  labor  only  is  reckoned,  while  with  us  similar  labor 
is  performed  by  white  men  who  are  paid  from  $35  to  $45  per  month  and 
are  boarded;  this  includes  board  during  the  time  they  are  idle  owiug 
to  the  iuclemency  of  the  weather  or  any  similar  cause.  From  this  it 
can  be  readily  seen  that  the  employment  of  coolie  labor  enables  the 
manufacturer  to  reckon  with  mathematical  nicety  the  actual  cost  of 
production. 

Someone  asks  the  question,  "Why  not  employ  Japanese  in  American 
mills?  There  is  no  law  against  it."  This  is  only  partially  true;  there 
is  no  law  enacted  by  legislature.  There  is,  however,  a  more  powerful, 
inherent  law  than  either  in  its  operation,  the  enforcement  of  which 
would  be  very  prompt,  and  woe  betide  the  millmau  who  would  so  far 
disregard  public  opinion  as  to  attempt  the  employment  of  Japanese, 
against  whom  there  is  a  greater  antipathy  than  is  evinced  toward  the 
Chinese  even. 

The  cost  of  transportation  is  equal  or  slightly  in  favor  of  the  Brit- 
ish Columbian  lumbermen.  It  must,  however,  be  apparent  from  the 
foregoing  statement  of  facts,  which  are  corroborated  by  statements 
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heretofore  made,  and  are  true  in  every  detail,  and  for  the  reasons  enu- 
merated, that  the  nonproductive  capital  invested  in  timbered  land,  the 
interest  and  taxes  thereon,  the  losses  from  forest  fires,  the  discrepancy 
in  labor  all  become  barriers  prohibitive  of  successful  competition  in 
our  own  market  when  no  import  duty  is  imposed. 

We  ask  you  to  tax  the  people  of  southern  California,  part  of  Nevada, 
Arizona,  and  New  Mexico  to  support  the  lumbering  industry  of  Wash- 
ington, Oregon,  and  northern  California!  We  do ;  but,  unlike  the  opera- 
tion of  similar  tariff  laws,  there  is  reciprocity.  We,  in  turn,  import  and 
give  them  market  for  more  than  tbe  difference  paid  us  in  lumber  for  citrus 
and  other  fruits,  and  particularly  vegetables  of  a  kind  and  class  largely 
consumed  by  our  laboring  people  engaged  in  lumbering  in  the  winter 
season,  at  which  time  California  abounds  in  this  class  of  product.  You 
must  also  bear  in  mind,  under  this  head,  that  we  are  only  asking  this 
Government  to  grant  us,  in  another  form,  just  what  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment concedes  to  the  British  Columbian  lumbermen.  We  are  will- 
ing to  take  just  the  actual  cost  of  production  for  the  grade  of  lumber 
above  enumerated ;  and  all  that  is  asked  for  is  the  difference  represented 
by  conditions  favorable  and  unfavorable. 

The  feature  above  enumerated  is  still  more  important.  The  mer- 
chants of  San  Francisco  and  San  Diego  and  other  southern  California 
ports  control  the  trade  in  this  line  of  Mexico,  Chile,  and  other  Pacific 
South  American  States.  And  if  we  have  the  southern  California  market 
for  the  very  roughest  of  our  lumber — which  is  manufactured  largely  into 
fruit  boxes,  crates,  fencing,  walks,  wharves,  and  railway  construction, 
with  a  host  of  other  uses  too  numerous  to  mention — we  will  have  an 
abundance  of  a  somewhat  better  grade  that  will  bear  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation farther  south,  and  in  which  we  could  successfully  compete 
with  our  British  neighbor,  because,  in  this  connection,  we  have  an 
advantage  by  having  less  percentage  of  the  cheaper  grade  of  lumber 
to  find  market  for. 

All  of  the  foregoing  is  not  mere  theory  or  conjecture,  but  is  actual 
demonstration,  to  which  our  now  silent  mills  bear  tertimony.  We  are 
willing  to  admit  that  there  are  other  influences  that  contribute  to  this 
condition,  but  that  this  is  the  main  cause  for  complaint  can  not  be 
gainsaid. 

Some  one  has  graciously  asked  this  committee  to  put  logs  upon  the 
free  list  and  an  import  duty  on  the  manufactured  product,  for  the  osten- 
sible purpose  of  giving  employment  to  American  workingmen.  This 
appears  very  plausible  upon  the  face  of  it,  indeed,  but  none  more  partial 
or  partakes  of  the  nature  of  class  legislation  than  this.  Why  should 
the  latent  resources  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  from  Beading,  Cal.,  to  the 
British  line,  or  of  the  South  from  Georgia  to  Texas  be  taxed  to  support 
the  denuded  territory  of  Michigan  and  Wisconsin!  Why  should  not 
such  centers  for  this  trade  as  Saginaw,  Menominee,  and  a  multiplicity 
of  others  spring  up  all  over  the  South  and  the  Northwest  as  well  !  Why 
uot  give  these  sections  a  chance  to  unfold  their  dormant  treasures,  as 
has  been  the  good  fortune  of  other  States  largely  engaged  in  this 
industry  t  Such  persons  can  not  with  good  grace  ask  us  to  wait  longer 
our  development,  which  in  the  natural  course  of  events  has  now  about 
dawned  upon  us.  This  they  practically  do  when  they  ask  of  this  com- 
mittee to  recommend  any  such  proposition  as  above  mentioned,  and 
which  ought  to  have  the  most  careful  consideration  in  all  its  phases  by 
this  committee. 

Lumber  in  its  various  forms  enters  so  largely  into  all  classes  of  con- 
struction and  development,  and  asacommodity  thatgives  in  manufacture 
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and  transportation  employment  to  such  avast  number,  that  its  interest 
demands  the  most  judicious  care  and  management.  So  many  industries 
owe  tbeir  promulgation  and  development  to  the  lumber  trade  that  we 
feel  the  extreme  West  and  South  ought  now  to  have  its  share,  the 
importance  of  which  is  clearly  demonstrated  in  the  results  as  shown 
in  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Pennsylvania,  and  other  lumber- 
producing  States,  and  that  their  interest  should  not  be  bolstered  by 
legislation  that  militates  against  the  natural  development  of  the  extreme 
West  and  South,  as  is  proposed  in  the  admission  of  logs  free  of  duty. 
Almost  every  productive  energy  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  pays  tribute 
to  foreign  capital.  Please  do  not  ask  us  that  so  important  an  industry 
as  lumbering  should  contribute  in  any  manner  to  Canadian  wealth  or 
that  the  West  and  South  should  wait  in  its  development  the  denuding 
of  the  Canadian  forests,  but  give  us  protection,  not  upon  the  manufac- 
tured product  only,  but  upon  the  logs  as  well,  to  such  an  extent  of  duty 
that  their  importation  will  be  prohibited.  We  do  not  want  their  com- 
petition when  from  that  competition  we  derive  no  benefit  by  reciprocity 
or  otherwise. 

WASHINGTON   LUMBER   INTERESTS. 

LETTERS  AND  PAPERS  SUBMITTED  BY  HON.  JOHN  L.  WILSON, 
U.  S.  SENATOR  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  WASHINGTON. 

Port  Gamble,  Wash.,  December  14, 1896. 
Hon.  John  L.  Wilson, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Some  time  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of  a  conversation  with  you  in  Seattle 
on  the  subject  of  tariff  legislation,  so  far  as  new  tariff  schedule  would  affect  the 
lumber  interests  of  the  Pacific  Coast  in  general,  and  the  State  of  Washington  in 
particular.  I  trust  the  ideas  submitted  herewith  may  be  considered  by  you,  and  be 
of  assistance  to  you  in  determining  what  is  for  the  best  interests  of  this  section. 

In  making  up  tariff  schedules  heretofore  little  or  no  attention  has  been  paid  to 
the  interests  of  this  coast.  Now  wo  are  a  growing  State,  and  are  being  looked  upon 
as  an  important  State  to  our  nation,  and  public  men  and  business  men  are  beginning 
to  notice  our  great  natural  resources,  and  growing  trade  and  commerce,  and  realize 
the  importance  of  legislation  necessary  to  foster  and  assist  in  the  development  of 
our  fair  State,  and  guard  against  the  waste  of  its  wonderful  resources.  Arguments 
on  the  questions  of  free  trade  and  protection  of  American  industries  are  unnecessary 
here;  but  it  may  be  advisable  to  say  that  our  best  and  largest  market,  not  only  for 
lumber,  but  also  for  coal,  is  the  domestic  market  of  the  State  of  California.  When 
times  are  good  in  California,  and  lumber  and  coal  can  be  sold  freely  and  at  fair  prices, 
then  business  is  active  aud  lively  in  western  Washington,  and  the  products  of  eastern 
Washington  are  also  in  demancf  in  western  Washington. 

I  submit  to  you  herewith  statistics  for  1894  and  1895,  referring  to  the  lumber  busi- 
ness of  Washington  and  British  Columbia,  and  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
amount  of  our  lumber  consumed  in  the  State  of  California  during  those  years,  and 
you  will  observe  that  California  absorbs  very  much  more  than  half  of  all  the  lumber 
sold  by  these  three  lumber  districts  of  the  Northwest.  These  figures  can  be  relied 
upon,  as  I  have  personally  compiled  them  with  care  from  custom-house  records  and 
other  reliable  sources.  These  figures  do  not  include  local  consumption  within  Wash- 
ington, Oregon,  or  British  Columbia,  as  I  do  not  believe  that  the  amount  consumed 
locally  can  be  obtained  with  any  degree  of  reliability. 

You  will  observe  that  in  1894  something  like  2,000,000  feet  of  lumber  was  shipped 
into  California  from  British  Columbia,  and  all  of  this  was  sent  in  after  the  Wilson 
bill  became  a  law,  and  in  1895  the  amount  of  British  Columbia  shipments  to  Califor- 
nia was  increased  to  15,000,000  feet,  and  as  much  more  was  shipped  by  rail  to  Eastern 
points  in  the  United  States,  displacing  so  much  capacity  of  American  mills,  now  idle. 
Previous  to  the  adoption  of  the  Wilson  tariff'  practically  no  British  lumber  had  been 
shipped  into  California. 

It  needs  only  passing  notice  of  the  lower  rates  for  labor  and  ettimpage  prevailing 
in  British  Columbia,  and  even  if  British  Columbia  lumbermen  had  no  advantage  over 
us  in  those  respects  the  fact  remains  that,  with  lumber  on  tho  free  list,  the  lumber- 
men of  Oregon  and  Washington  must  divide  their  best  market  (California)  with 
British  Columbia  competition,  a  fact  conclusively  proven  by  an  examination  of  the 
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lumber  statistics  above  referred  to.  As  California  increases  in  population  the  con- 
sumption of  our  lumber  in  that  State  will  also  be  on  the  increase  and  that  market 
will  be  very  much  more  important  to  the  lumber  interests  of  this  section. 

Lumber  has  been  put  on  the  free  list,  and  as  a  result  we  have  had  to  meet  the  com- 
petition of  our  British  competitors  in  our  own  domestic  markets,  and  prices  have 
been  forced  down,  not  only  in  home  markets  but  also  in  foreign  markets,  and  in  an 
endeavor  to  hold  prices  we  find  American  lumbermen  of  Washington,  Oregon,  and 
California  obliged  to  treat  with  British  Columbia  lumbermen  on  the  same  basis  as 
themselves,  and  agree  to  take  their  lumber  on  the  same  terms  as  the  American  prod- 
uct, and  that,  too,  with  American  mills  shut  down  for  the  want  of  business  and  for 
want  of  a  market  for  their  full  product.  Prices  have  gotten  down  so  low  that 
American  manufacturers  are  fortunate  if  they  can  get  out  whole  on  cost  of  operating. 
Any  improvement  in  prices  gives  the  British  Columbia  men  still  further  advantages, 
and  gives  them  a  stronger  hold  on  the  best  market. 

The  lumber  manufacturers  have  been  obliged  to  reduce  cost  by  reducing  wages, 
and  loggers  and  woodsmen  are  now  working  for  40  per  cent  less  than  a  few  years 
ago;  mill  men  about  25  per  cent  less  as  a  rule,  the  labor  bill  being  80  per  cent  of  the 
cost  of  the  manufacture  of  lumber.  The  cuts  in  wages  are  also  felt  by  employees  on 
ships  and  tugs  depending  on  the  lumber  business  for  employment,  and  all  kinds  of 
business,  farmers  and  others,  have  suffered  in  sympathy.  I  am  informed  that  the 
lumber  industry  of  the  State  of  Maine  has  suffered  in  the  same  way,  being  now  sub- 
Jected  to  competition  with  New  Brunswick  and  Canada  in  domestic  markets,  and  I 
think  the  middle  West  is  similarly  affected.  I  am  reliably  informed  that  portable 
mills  of  small  cost  are  in  operation  in  many  places  in  Canada  to  manufacture  and 
ship  lumber  into  the  United  States  in  competition  with  American  mills  in  which 
large  capital  is  invested. 

Now,  after  this  object  lesson  whioh  we  have  before  ns,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is 
clear  that  the  American  lumber  interests  and  coal  iuterests  need  assistance  by  legis- 
lation, and  certainly  Washington,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  completely  shut  out  from 
our  domestic  market  the  foreign  product  of  like  varieties  of  lumber  grown  and  man- 
ufactured in  this  State,  known  as  fir,  cedar,  spruce,  pine,  and  hemlock. 

I  note  that  the  Forestry  Bureau  is  now  designating  what  we  have  called  fir,  Doug- 
lass fir,  and  Oregon  pine  (all  the  same  variety  of  lumber),  as  Douglass  spruce,  and 
a  tariff  schedule  should  be  broad  enough  to  cover  all  varieties  of  wood  grown  in  this 
State.  I  do  not  consider  a  tariff  of  $1  per  1,000  sufficient,  because  British  Columbia 
would  have  at  least  75  cents  the  best  of  us  on  stum  page  alone,  at  present  rates.  I 
would  recommend  a  schedule  like  the  memorandum  following,  which,  I  think,  would 
protect  the  cargo  and  car  business  of  this  State.  There  are  probably  other  kinds 
of  lumber  which  could  be  mentioned,  such  as  paving  blocks  (round  and  square), 
moldings,  etc.,  box  boards,  clapboards,  etc.,  which  could  be  otherwise  provided  for 
as  manufactures  of  wood. 

Now,  there  is  one  other  thing  that  should  receive  attention  in  this  connection,  and 
that  is  the  definition  of  the jphrase  "  manufacture  of  wood,"  which  appears  in  the 
Wilson  bill,  paragraph  No.  671.  Under  this  paragraph,  lumber,  rough  or  dressed, 
was  put  on  the  free  list,  while  paragraph  181  of  the  dutiable  list  specifically  states, 
"manufactures  of  wood,  or  of  which  wood  is  a  component  part,  or  chief  value,  not 
specifically  provided  for  in  this  act,  shall  be  assessed  25  per  cent  ad  valorem." 

Now,  under  the  clause  plaoing  lumber,  rough  and  dressed,  on  the  free  list,  Cana- 
dian lumbermen  were  endeavoring  to  ship  flooring  into  the  United  States,  free  of 
duty,  or  at  a  minimum  duty,  as  dressed  lumber.  But  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers 
in  New  York  (a  case  coming  before  them)  decided  that  flooring  was  a  "manufacture 
of  wood,"  and  so  compelled  a  payment  of  duty  on  this  class  of  material,  the  appraisers 
ruling  that  dressed  lumber  is  lumber  that  has  been  planed  or  surfaced  on  one  or  two 
sides  and  brought  to  an  even  thickness. 

When  it  is  further  advanced  in  manufacture  by  having  edges  planed  or  jointed,  or 
tongued  and  grooved,  or  nosed,  or  worked  to  other  shapes  for  a  special  purpose  or  into 
moldings,  it  is  then  no  longer  known  as  dressed  lumber,  but  as  shelving,  finish, 
decking,  flooring,  sheathing,  ceiling,  wainscoting,  stepping,  rustic,  siding,  ship  lap, 
molding,  etc.,  and  is  a  manufacture  of  wood,  and  therefore  dutiable. 

An  appeal  has  been  taken  to  the  United  States  circuit  court  of  appeals.  This 
deoision  of  the  general  appraisers  has  proved  of  great  benefit  to  the  lumbermen  on 
this  coast,  and  has  shutout  certain  classes  of  foreign  lumber  from  our  domestic  mar- 
kets, even  under  the  Wilson  law,  and  not  being  ahle  to  bring  flooring  duty  free  from 
British  Columbia  mills,  and  on  account  of  the  ruinously  low  prices  for  lumber  now 
prevailing,  it  has  not  been  profitable  for  British  Columbia  mills  to  ship  good  assort- 
ments to  California.  California  dealers  have  been  forced  largely  to  stop  buying  lum- 
ber eargoes  from  foreign  manufacturers  on  account  of  a  poor  assortment.  Although 
free  now,  if  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  decided  to  reverse  the  appraisers'  decision 
(if  they  have  not  already  done  so),  then  we  will  have  still  stronger  competition  than 
during  1896,  and  any  improvement  in  prices  in  California  will  prove  as  much  benefit 
to  our  British  Columbia  competitors  as  to  ourselves. 
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Therefore,  when  there  is  a  high  duty  on  "manufactures  of  wood1'  and  a  low  duty 
or  no  duty  on  lumber,  rough  and  dressed,  the  broader  the  definition  of  "manufactures 
of  wood/'  the  better  it  is  as  a  protection  measure. 

Now,  really,  it  is  a  fine  line  to  draw  between  raw  material  and  manufactures  of 
wood.  In  my  opinion,  the  only  raw  material  in  lumber  is  the  tree  as  it  stands  grow- 
ing; even  in  the  log  form  a  large  amount  of  labor  has  been  expended  to  prepare  it 
for  the  saw  mill,  a  Dig  industry  of  itself;  and  as  rough  aud  dressed  lumber,  it  rep- 
resents from  85  to  90  per  cent  of  the  value  in  labor,  which  is  rather  peculiar  raw 
material  even  if  the  line  is  drawn  according  to  the  General  Appraiser's  ruling. 

The  firm  with  which  I  am  employed  is  the  owner  of  four  large  mills  for  the  manu- 
facture of  lumber  for  cargo  trade  exclusively.  Our  capacity  for  a  day  of  ten  hours 
is  400,000  feet,  board  measure,  of  long  lumber,  representing  120,000,000  feet,  board 
measure,  yearly  capacity,  not  including  laths,  pickets,  and  other  small  lumber.  By 
running  nights  onr  capacity  could  be  more  tnan  doubled,  and  we  would  then,  so 
far  as  quantity  is  concerned,  be  able  to  haudle  alone  the  total  foreign  lumber  busi- 
ness of  Oregon,  Washington,  and  British  Columbia  and  have  a  surplus  of  63,000,000 
feet,  board  measure,  for  the  California  market. 

On  account  of  lower  tariff  duties  on  lumber,  low  prices,  and  dull  times  we  have 
two  of  our  mills  shut  down  and  idle  at  this  time,  and  we  have  only  made  about 
60,000,000.  board  measure,  for  1895  and  1896  iiiRtead  of  120,000,000,  board  measure,  as 
we  should  havo  done  if  trade  and  competition  warranted.  Other  American  lumber 
mills  during  the  past  two  years  have  been  totally  shut  down  or  capacity  reduced 
to  one- third. 

I  see  no  way  to  start  idle  mills  on  this  coast  unless  the  industry  can  be  fully  pro- 
tected by  legislation,  and  even  then,  there  is  such  a  large  mill  capacity  in  Washing- 
ton and  Oregon,  fully  one- third  of  which  is  now  idle,  that  competition  among 
American  lumbermen  will  be  very  sharp  for  some  time  to  come,  even  with  an 
increased  demand  in  our  domestic  markets  and  without  any  more  capital  being 
invested  in  new  plants. 

MEMORANDUM    OF    TARIFF   SCHEDULE    ON    LUMBER    PRODUCTS  IN  THE  INTEREST  OF 
CARGO  AND  CAR  BU8LNES8  OF  THE  STATE  OF   WASHINGTON. 

(1)  Timber,  round  or  hewn  or  sawn,  and  timber  used  for  spars  and  piling,  20  per 
cent  ad  valorem. 

(2)  Telephone  poles,  telegraph  poles,  railroad  ties,  paving  posts  and  fence  posts  of 
cedar  and  other  woods,  split  or  hewn  or  round,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

(3)  All  sawn  boards,  fencing,  battens,  plunk,  deals,  joists,  scantling,  fence  posts, 
railroad  ties,bridge  timber,  and  other  lumber  and  timber  of  pine,  fir,  spruce,  cedar, 
and  hemlock,  in  the  rough,  when  of  a  refuse  or  merchantable  quality,  $2  per  1,000  feet, 
board  measure. 

(4)  All  sawn  boards,  fencing,  battens,  plank,  deals,  joists,  scantling,  fence  posts, 
railroad  ties,  bridge  timber,  ship  timber,  ship  plank,  deck  plank,  and  other  lumber 
and  timber  of  pine,  fir,  spruce,  cedar,  and  hemlock,  in  the  rough,  when  of  a  select 
or  clear  quality,  $4  per  1,000  feet,  board  measure. 

(5)  All  boards,  fencing,  battens,  plank,  deals,  joists,  scantling,  fence  posts,  rail- 
road ties,  bridge  timber,  and  other  lumber  and  timber  of  pine,  fir,  spruce,  cedar,  and 
hemlock,  of  a  refuse  or  merchantable  quality,  when  planed  or  dressed,  and  or  sized, 
and  or  jointed,  and  or  nosed,  and  or  tongued,  and  or  grooved,  on  one  Bide,  or  on  two 
sides,  or  on  one  Bide  and  one  edge,  or  on  one  edge,  or  on  two  edges,  $3  per  1,000  feet, 
board  measure. 

(6)  All  boards,  fencing,  battens,  plank,  deals,  joists,  scantling,  fence  posts,  railroad 
ties,  bridge  timber,  ship  timber,  ship  plank,  deck  plank,  and  other  lumber  and  timber 
of  pine,  fir,  spruce,  cedar  and  hemlock,  of  a  select  or  clear  quality,  when  planed  or 
dressed,  and  or  sized,  and  or  jointed,  and  or  nosed,  and  or  tongued,  and  or  grooved 
on  three  sides,  or  on  one  side  and  two  edges,  or  on  two  sides  and  one  edge,  or  on  four 
sides,  including  flooring,  ceiling,  wainscoting,  finish,  stepping,  car  roofing,  siding, 
rustic  and  ship  lap,  $6  per  1,000- feet,  board  measure. 

(7)  Rough  pickets,  palings,  and  staves,  $2  per  1,000  feet,  board  measure. 

(8)  Dressed  pickets,  palings,  and  staves,  $4  per  1,000  feet,  board  measure. 

(9)  Laths,  one-third  inch  by  one  and  one- fourth  inches,  four  feet,  one- third  inch  by 
one  and  one-half  inches,  four  feet,  25  cents  per  1,000  pieces ;  all  other  sizes  or  lengths 
in  proportion. 

(10)  Shingles,  sawn  or  shaved,  16  inches  long,  in  bundles  20  inches  wide,  not  over 
25  courses  each  end,  and  4  bundles  to  a  thousand,  35  cents  per  1,000;  all  other  sizes 
in  proportion. 

(11)  Manufactures  of  wood,  or  of  which  wood  is  the  chief  component  part,  not 
specially  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act,  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Note — This  memorandum  is  based  on  the  law  of  1883. 

£.  G.  Ames 
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WEST  VIRGINIA  LUMBER  INTERESTS. 
STATEMENT  OF  MR.  A.  H.  WINCHESTER,  OF  BUCKHANNON,  W.  VA. 

TnURSDAY,  December  31, 1896. 

Mr.  Winchester  said:  Mr.1  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  was  selected  on  account  of  my  locality  to  represent  on  this 
committee  the  State  of  West  Virginia,  which  covers  the  river  and 
mountain  territory,  and  is  especially  interested  in  the  hard-wood  trade. 
I  represent  on  this  lumber  committee  the  same  district  that  Mr.  McMil- 
lin  does  in  Congress.  I  represent  the  boyhood  home  of  Mr.  Dolliver, 
and,  next  to  Maiue,  I  represent  the  spruce  interest  of  the  United  States. 
There  is  no  time  to  go  into  anything  like  abstract  or  abstruse  discus- 
sion in  this  matter.  It  occurred  to  us  that  there  might  come  up  in  the 
discussion  in  regard  to  our  locality,  which  is  seldom  represented  before 
this  committee,  except  in  coal,  certain  questions  which  I  thought  the 
committee  would  desire  to  ask,  and,  owiug  to  the  shortness  of  the  time, 
I  thought  I  would  like  to  speak  in  regard  to  the  tariff  upon  things  con- 
cerning our  district.  Our  home  is  in  the  extreme  head  waters  of  the 
Potomac,  the  Ohio,  the  Cumberland,  and  the  Tennessee.  We  have 
particularly  to  contend  against  the  sentiment  in  regard  to  the  preser- 
vation of  the  forests  on  account  of  their  supposed  influence  upon  the 
great  rivers  of  this  country.    Of  that  I  have  practical  knowledge. 

Mr.  Dolliver.  Why  do  you  want  the  duty  on  sycamore  wood  ad- 
vanced to  $2? 

Mr.  Winchester.  There  was  a  time  when  sycamore  was  used  for  a 
particular  purpose,  and  almost  every  kind  of  wood  had  its  particular 
use,  but  we  find  to-day  that  our  woods  are  interchangeable,  so  that  they 
can  use  a  cheaper  wood  and  throw  ours  out.  In  regard  to  the  wood 
from  Canada,  it  grows  in  the  richer  valleys  of  the  country.  The  penin- 
sula near  Detroit  produces  most  of  the  Canadian  wood.  The  rich 
valleys  never  produce  sycamore. 

We  are  asked  why  white  pine  can  not  sell  against  others.  Out  in 
our  country  we  thought  that  the  Canadian  lumber  only  affected  the  men 
along  the  border.  We  thought  that  when  the  duty  was  taken  off  that 
it  was  pretty  hot  shot  for  the  lumbermen  of  the  Northwest,  and  we 
were  mighty  glad  to  have  them  take  it.  We  were  greatly  rejoiced  when 
you  hit  them  in  the  neck;  but  that  was  two  years  ago.  We  find  that 
this  has  cut  our  pocketbooks,  too,  and  we  are  here  to-day  to  repent  in 
tears;  that  is  the  difference  between  now  and  two  years  ago.  We  feel 
in  a  different  mood  in  regard  to  it. 

There  have  been  various  things  said  by  free  traders  about  Canadian 
timber,  and  that  if  it  were  allowed  to  come  in  free  it  would  preserve 
our  forests  and  would  increase  the  flow  of  our  rivers.  As  to  the  real 
effect  of  that,  Mr.  McMillin  knows  and  other  gentlemen  know,  by  their 
boyhood  experience,  that  the  mountains  are  a  far  more  excellent  blue- 
grass  territory  than  any  of  the  far-famed  regions  of  Kentucky.  They 
are  so  utilized  more  and  more  every  year.  That  is  done  by  hacking. 
They  hack  a  tree  and  leave  it.  They  put  their  herds  upon  it  when  the 
blue  grass  comes  in.    That  timber  stays  there  and  rots. 

On  these  mountains  we  find  native  Americans.  We  do  not  find  any 
men  there  who  talk  broken  English.  They  are  people  whose  ancestors 
were  here  before  the  Revolution.  It  costs  us  $1  to  grow  timber,  and  if 
you  take  the  time  it  costs  $25  to  $50  to  manufacture  it  into  lumber. 
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We  ought  to  be  having  our  lumber  manufactured,  and  be  paying  these 
men  $50  for  removing  that  timber,  which  now  falls  and  rots  upon  the 
ground  and  kills  their  cattle  in  falling.  That  is  the  way  that  timber  is 
preserved  by  free  timber  from  Canada. 

Some  time  ago  I  went  up  the  beautiful  Shenandoah  Valley,  and  I  saw 
the  bleaching  trunks  of  trees  by  the  thousands  which  had  been  felled 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  tan  bark.  That  is  not  a  hemlock  country, 
but  every  one  of  these  trees  is  an  oak,  and  contains  as  good  timber  aa 
is  found  in  the  best  desk  in  this  room.  That  timber  is  lying  there  and 
rotting,  because  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  it  has  not  paid  for  the 
labor  of  taking  it  away. 

We  are  tanning  hides  for  South  America  in  West  Virginia;  we  are 
tanning  hides  for  Texas.  The  trees  are  cut  down  and  peeled  for  the 
bark.    If  you  take  a  trip  up  the  valleys  you  can  see  it. 

Mr.  Evans.  How  much  chestnut-oak  and  hemlock  bark  do  you 
produce  in  West  Virginia! 

Mr.  Winchester,  The  bark  is  mostly  wasted  now,  because  the 
lumber  interest  pays  nothing.  The  largest  tannery  in  the  United 
States  is  in  Chattanooga,  and  the  second  largest  is  at  Davis,  which  we 
supply. 

Mr.  Evans.  What  do  those  engaged  in  the  production  of.  this  kind 
of  bark  say  about  its  being  put  on  the  free  listf 

Mr.  Winchester.  They  do  not  like  it.  Something  has  been  said 
about  cross- ties.  There  are  no  u  gentlemen "  interested  in  cross- ties. 
These  are  gotten  out  by  the  onegallused,  poor  bare-footed  men  in  the 
mountains.  Their  living  depends  on  cross-ties.  When  you  talk  about 
protection,  they  need  a  dollar  as  much  as  any  of  you  need  a  dime. 

Mr.  Evans.  What  do  you  think  the  duty  ought  to  be! 

Mr.  Winchester.  It  ought  to  be  prohibitive. 

Mr.  Evans.  Would  $2  do  that! 

Mr.  Winchester.  Yes,  j  ust  about.  I  can  tell  you  that  our  ideas  about 
protection  have  very  much  changed  in  the  mountains.  We  thought  a 
good  thing  was  done  when  you  hit  the  keen-eyed  Yankee,  but  it  is  our 
poplar  that  has  got  it  now.  Our  leading  market  was  formerly  in  New 
England.  It  was  what  was  called  beveled  siding,  but  for  the  last  two 
or  three  years  they  have  been  bringing  in  what  they  call  clapboard 
(which  is  a  spruce  product)  from  Canada,  aud  it  has  killed  the  trade  in 
poplar  siding  so  that  we  do  not  ship  it  there  any  more.  My  entire  trade 
two  years  ago  was  almost  exclusive  in  New  England— and  the  Yankee 
was  pretty  good  pay — but  for  the  past  two  years  I  have  not  been  able 
to  place  any  orders  there,  because  lumber  comes  in  along  the  northern 
lake  border  from  Canada  by  water  at  a  very  cheap  rate. 

In  regard  to  the  preservation  of  the  forests,  you  will  see  it  exemplified 
on  the  shores  of  Maryland  where  they  have  been  endeavoring  to  pre- 
serve their  timber  lands,  but  now  they  have  begun  to  cut  the  timber 
which  in  a  few  years  would  be  large  enough  for  lumber;  but  they  have 
cut  it  into  cord  wood  and  are  clearing  it  away  because  there  is  no  hope 
for  it.  It  comes  in  direct  competition  with  the  cheaper  lumber  of  Can- 
ada, which  comes  up  the  bay  from  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston, 
and  there  is  no  longer  any  price  for  it.  The  transportation  is  the  cheap- 
est on  earth.  You  take  the  product  of  the  mountains  of  the  South  up 
to  the  lakes  in  Chicago,  Buffalo,  and  Albany,  and  it  comes  in  direct 
contact  with  this  timber  from  Canada. 

In  regard  to  the  State  of  Maine,  her  best  grades  are  affected  by  the 
timber  from  abroad.  The  lower  grades  are  consumed  only  in  this  coun- 
try. They  can  not  afford  to  pay  freight  on  it.  The  freight  is  the  same 
from  Liverpool  and  Glasgow.    Our  lumber  does  not  go  there  now. 
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We  keep  the  timber  cut  closer  and  closer,  and  in  my  boyhood  days 
this  would  have  been  left  in  the  woods,  and  the  result  is  that  the  per- 
centage of  coarse  lumber  is  increasing.  Canada  does  not  ship  her  best 
logs,  bat  only  the  low  grade,  and  it  takes  the  place  of  our  low  grades. 
The  supply  is  already  in  excess  of  the  demand,  and  the  result  is  that 
we  have  already  more  than  we  are  consuming,  and  every  1,000  feet  of 
this  timber  which  comes  from  Canada  leaves  1,000  feot  of  our  lumber 
in  the  mountains.  It  is  felt  in  Maryland  and  eastern  Carol  in  as  and 
elsewhere.  The  result  of  that  is  that  if  you  go  into  any  lumber  yard 
south  of  the  Ohio  River  you  will  find  that  it  is  full  of  low-grade  lumber, 
and  the  only  value  of  it  is  to  base  collateral  on  it  as  so  many  feet  of 
lumber;  but  you  can  not  move  a  foot  of  it.    [Laughter.] 

I  want  to  impress  upon  the  members  of  this  committee  the  fallacy  of 
the  idea  of  trying  to  protect  our  forests  by  admitting  lumber  free  from 
Canada.  They  are  making  it  so  cheap  that  we  can  not  sell  ours.  Take 
West  Virginia,  about  the  increase  of  whose  population  you  have  heard 
so  much  through  magazine  articles  based  on  the  wonderful  growth  of 
the  New  South,  mostly  composed  of  Poles,  Huns,  and  Dagoes,  who  have 
located  in  the  coal  regions;  but  take  it  in  our  mountains,  there  is  a 
natural  growth,  and  I  leave  it  to  Mr.  Dolliver  to  say  if  auy  man  who 
ever  lived  in  West  Virginia  did  not  regret  leaving  it.    [Laughter.] 

Our  men  stay  there.  We  have  only  got  a  population  of  a  fair-sized 
city.  Every  man  of  affairs  knows  every  other  man  of  affairs  in  that 
State.  He  is  social  in  his  disposition  and  the  people  are  most  clannish. 
These  mountain  people  keep  extending  back  on  our  mountains.  They 
are  engaged  in  cutting  this  lumber  and  peeling  the  bark.  After  they 
peel  a  tree  it  lies  there.  There  is  as  good  lumber  in  West  Virginia,  in  the 
trees  of  Cheat  Mountain  and  on  the  waters  of  Tucky,  now  being  cut 
away  for  bark,  as  there  is  anywhere,  and  it  is  lying  there  rotting  sim- 
ply because  lumber  is  brought  in  so  cheap  that  we  can  not  afford  to  pay 
the  labor  to  remove  it.  There  is  no  stumpage  value.  It  is  a  source  of 
destruction  to  the  forests  rather  than  preservation. 

Another  thing  I  would  like  to  remark  is  that  agriculture  is  not  going 
upon  the  top  of  these  mountains.  Tbey  are  not  going  there  to  locate 
farms.  We  have  in  our  mountains  the  same  flora  and  fauna  that  New 
Brunswick  has,  and  God  knows  you  can  not  make  farms  up  there,  or 
yon  ought  not  to.  When  the  timber  is  cut  it  results  in  a  chapparel 
growth.  That  protects  the  forests  more  than  anything  else,  because  it 
holds  the  water.  Wherever  you  find  rocks  covered  with  verdure  you 
will  find  that  it  retains  water.  The  ground  is  shaded  and  the  rocks 
are  covered  with  moss.  I  know  that  on  these  mountains  where  there 
were  roads  thirty  years  ago  they  are  now  grown  up  with  spruce  and 
hemlock,  which  is  standing  to-day. 

Do  not  let  anyone,  under  any  circumstances,  ever  convince  you  that 
our  mountains  will  ever  be  anything  else  than  forests.  Efforts,  and 
very  noble  efforts,  are  being  made  to  plant  forests  now  at  Baltimore, 
but  they  will  never  be  required.  There  will  always  be  mountains  in 
the  district  known  as  the  Wilderness  region  of  West  Virginia  around 
the  Roane  Mountains  and  through  the  Big  Smokies  that  will  always  be 
a  lumber  region. 

While  lumber  is  coming  in  free  you  can  ride  through  the  valleys  on  the 
train  and  if  you  look  at  the  ground  yon  will  see  the  bleaching  trunks 
of  tan-bark  trees.  These  stricken  trees  look  as  if  they  had  been 
blighted  by  lightning.  Immense  territories  have  been  give  up  to  cattle 
ranges  and  are  going  to  waste.    There  is  birch  and  oak  timber  as  fine 
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as  any  contained  in  the  furniture  of  this  room  going  to  waste  simply 
because  the  duty  on  lumber  is  too  cheap  to  pay  for  carrying  it  away. 

We  hear  boasts  about  the  woodman  of  the  North.  It  is  said  that  no 
woodman  can  compare  with  the  Frenchman  who  is  located  on  the  bor- 
der, but  the  poor  woodman  of  the  South,  who  makes  everything  down 
to  his  grist  mill  with  his  ax,  is  the  best  axman  in  the  world,  and  they 
are  all  American.  We  are  keeping  them  out  of  employment  and  let- 
ting our  resources  run  to  waste  and  doing  nothing  for  the  people  in 
the  mountains,  simply  to  build  up  an  industry  across  the  border  in 
Canada. 

Mr.  Evans.  Tan  bark  is  cut  there  through  this  whole  mountain 
region  1 

Mr.  Winchester.  Wherever  the  mountains  get  2,000  feet  above 
tide  you  begin  to  see  chestnut  oak  come  in.  There  is  not  a  mountain 
south  of  the  Ohio  River  but  has  chestnut  oak  in  it,  which  is  oak  tan 
bark.  We  do  not  want  the  tariff  on  hemlock,  and  yet  every  stream 
south  of  the  Ohio  liiver  is  lined  with  hemlock. 


STATEMENT  SUBMITTED    BY    WELCH    BROTHERS,  OF    HULTNGS, 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

Hulings,  W.  Va.,  January  1, 1897. 
The  lumber  industry  is  probably  the  largest  of  all  the  great  manu- 
facturing industries  of  the  country,  employing  the  most  men  (about 
600,000),  requiring  the  use  of  the  largest  capital,  aud  turniug  out  the 
largest  value  in  product,  the  total  of  forest  products  amounting  to  over 
a  billion  dollars  a  year.  This  iudustry  should  be  protected  by  a  duty 
of  at  least  $2  per  1,000  feet  on  lumber. 

(1)  Because  it  is  not  now  on  an  equality  with  the  other  great  indus- 
tries, about  all  of  which  are  now  more  or  less  protected. 

(2)  Because  it  does  not  ask  any  unreasonable  protection.  Two  dol- 
lars per  1,000  feet  would  not  average  more  than  about  15  per  cent, 
while  the  average  rate  under  the  McKinley  bill  was  48  per  cent,  and 
under  the  Wilson  bill  about  38  per  cent,  we  believe.  Two  dollars  was 
not  a  prohibitory  rate  before  by  any  means,  and  it  would  not  be  now, 
but  it  would  restrict  the  importation  of  the  cheaper  grades  of  lumber. 

(3)  Because  the  industry  is  now  suffering  greatly  from  the  free  impor- 
tation of  lumber.  Canada,  for  instance,  can  and  does  now  produce 
lumber  and  deliver  it  in  the  greater  part  of  our  markets  cheaper  than 
we  can  do  it.  This  is  because  of  the  lower  cost  of  stumpage,  cheaper 
labor,  and  cheaper  transportation  to  our  markets.  The  Canadian  lum- 
bermen can  ship  their  lumber  to  all  the  great  markets  in  the  New 
England,  Middle,  Border,  and  Pacific  States  largely  or  entirely  by 
water — the  two  oceans,  the  Great  Lakes,  the  canals,  and  rivers.  Our  own 
supplies  for  these  markets  are  now  very  largely  obtained  from  the 
interior  sections  of  the  country  and  have  to  bear  a  much  more  expen- 
sive transportation  by  rail.  The  result  is  that  the  Canadians  can  and 
do  undersell  us  in  all  the  markets  they  reach.  Their  importations  have 
rapidly  and  largely  increased  under  the  Wilson  bill.  They  have  almost 
driven  us  out  of  these  markets  on  all  the  lower  grades  of  lumber.  A 
large  part  of  the  whole  lumber  product  consists  of  these  grades,  and 
they  have  always  been  sold  at  a  small  margin.  Unless  they  can  be 
sold,  the  whole  industry  is  blocked.  Under  the  Wilson  bill  there  has 
been  and  is  now  a  large  and  a  remarkable  accumulation  of  these  grades 
all  over  the  country,  at  the  same  time  that  the  prices  have  gone  down 
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largely,  in  many  cases  below  cost.  This  is  not  a  local  effect  confined 
to  the  regions  which  supply  the  Northern  markets.  It  reaches  all  over 
the  country  and  to  the  extreme  south,  because  the  congestion  in  the 
nearest  sections  soon  and  necessarily  affects  all  markets.  It  affects  all 
kinds  of  lumber  also,  directly  or  indirectly.  In  this  vicinity  there  is  a 
great  accumulation  of  low-grade  spruce.  We  are  trying  to  sell  our 
own  at  cost  and  less  and  can  not  do  it.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  pine 
and  hard  woods. 

(4)  Because  this  situation  is  sure  to  grow  rapidly  worse.  The  Cana- 
dians have  barely  made  a  beginning  at  the  new  trade.  They  have  not 
heretofore  been  fully  prepared  for  it,  nor  fully  posted  on  its  require- 
ments. For  instance,  they  have  already  shipped  large  amounts  of  spruce 
from  New  Brunswick,  etc.,  by  vessel  to  Boston,  etc.,  which  they  can  do 
very  cheaply ;  but  not  being  cut  of  the  required  dimensions,  etc.,  to  suit 
the  market,  it  did  not  cut  off  the  demand  for  American  spruce  to  nearly 
as  great  an  extent  as  it  otherwise  would.  But  with  the  experience 
they  have  now  had  and  the  new  mills  they  are  building  they  will  now 
be  fully  prepared  to  supply  the  markets  with  what  they  want,  both  as 
to  dimensions,  etc.,  and  as  to  quantity.  When  that  time  comes  the 
accumulation  of  lower  grades  at  our  mills  will  be  so  great  or  they  will 
have  to  be  sold  at  such  ruinously  low  prices  that  the  entire  business 
will  be  demoralized.  The  loss  in  price  to  our  mill  men  is  just  the  same, 
of  course,  on  the  higher  grades,  but  as  the  volume  of  these  is  much 
smaller  and  the  margin  of  profit  greater  they  can  be  and  are  sold  at 
the  lower  prices  and  do  not  pile  up  and  block  the  business  by  tying  up 
capital  as  do  the  lower  grades. 

(5)  Because  the  duty  would  be  directly  in  the  interest  of,  and  would 
largely  go  to,  the  laboring  men,  and  not  trusts  or  combinations  or  lum- 
ber barons.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  other  industry  in  which  labor  makes 
so  large  an  element  in  the  product  as  it  does  in  the  lumber  business; 
probably  about  80  per  cent.  The  effect  of  the  present  law  is  to  deprive 
our  laboring  men  of  employment  to  the  extent  of  four-fifths  of  the  whole 
value  of  the  lumber  imported,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  sup- 
plied by  our  own  mills,  amounting  in  the  case  of  Canada  alone  to  about 
$8,000,000  in  the  last  year.  There  is  probably  also  no  other  industry 
in  which,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  it  is  so  utterly  impossible  to 
form  combinations  or  trusts  to  control  prices  or  in  which  prices  are  so 
entirely  determined  by  the  untrammeled  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

(6)  Because  it  would  not  in  the  end  increase  the  cost  of  lumber  to  the 
consumer.  Just  now  prices  are  so  low  because,  in  addition  to  general 
bad  trade  conditions,  we  are  trying  to  keep  the  trade  we  had,  and  the 
Canadians  are  trying  to  supply  it,  and  there  is  overproduction.  In  a 
short  time,  however,  we  must  surely  be  driven  out  of  all  the  markets 
the  Canadians  can  reach ;  that  trade  will  be  entirely  in  their  hands, 
and  our  production  will  be  lessened  to  that  extent.  Then  prices  will 
return  very  nearly,  if  not  quite,  to  their  former  level.  The  only  thing 
we  can  do  to  retain  the  trade  is  to  make  large  reductions  in  the  wages 
of  labor,  and  that  is  impracticable.  Even  it'  the  lower  grades  of  lum- 
ber should  cost  the  consumer  a  trifle  more,  the  advantages  to  the  labor- 
ing men  and  the  resulting  increase  of  business  and  general  prosperity 
should  more  than  counterbalance  this. 

(7)  Because  the  development  and  prosperity  of  the  country  will  to  a 
certain  extent  be  injured  by  the  present  law.  The  lumber  business  is 
probably  the  largest  factor  in  the  opening  up  and  development  of  new 
regions,  the  building  of  railroads,  and  the  consequent  increase  of  gen- 
eral trade.    At  the  head  of  the  march  of  progress  are  the  lumber  mills. 
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They  can  not  go  any  farther,  however,  than  those  points  from  which 
the  lower  grades  of  their  product,  as  well  as  the  better  grades,  cau  be 
shipped  at  a  living  profit.  The  effect  of  the  present  law  will  surely  be 
to  contract  largely  the  zone  from  which  such  shipments  can  be  made, 
prevent  the  building  of  new  lumber  plants,  largely  restrict  the  opera- 
tions of  many  present  plants,  deprive  labor  of  present  and  future 
employment  to  that  extent,  and  destroy  a  large  amount  of  general  busi- 
ness. Timber  and  land  values  in  many  localities  will  be  decreased 
and  large  amounts  of  timber  will  go  to  waste  which  would  otherwise  be 
used. 

We  believe  these  statements  will  be  fully  justified  by  results  if  the 
present  policy  is  continued. 

(8)  Because  it  would  aid  in  increasing  the  revenue  of  the  Govern- 
ment, for  which  there  is  a  necessity. 

Welch  Brothers. 


WEST  VIRGINIA  SPRUCE. 

STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BY  THE   GAULEY  COMPANY,  OF  WEST 

VIRGINIA. 

Oamden-on-Gaulby,  W.  Va.,  January  8, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

A  tariff  on  all  grades  of  lumber  would  be  desirable,  but  so  far  as 
West  Virginia  is  concerned  a  tariff  on  spruce  is  absolutely  essential  to 
enable  us  to  'compete  with  the  Canadian  product.  The  larger  part  ot 
the  stumpage  of  this  State  is  spruce,  which  is  at  present  of  little  value, 
unless  it  is  properly  protected  in  its  competition  with  Canadian  spruce. 
At  best  the  margin  of  profit  is  very  small,  less  than  $2  per  1,000,  and 
unless  a  tariff  of  at  least  the  amount  specified  in  the  McKinley  bill  is 
put  upon  this  product,  both  lumber  and  logs,  the  greater  part  of  our 
spruce  forest  will  be  unproductive — in  fact,  will  not  be  in  the  market  at 
all,  except  in  some  particularly  favored  localities  where  low  freight  rates 
can  be  obtained  and  logging  expense  reduced  to  the  minimum. 

We  hope  that  your  committee  will  give  this  industry  careful  attention 
and  see  your  way  clear  to  restore  the  tariff  of  at  least  $2  per  1,000  on 
both  spruce  lumber  and  logs.  We  inclose  letter  from  our  New  York 
selling  agents. 

The  Gauley  Co. 


New  Yokk,  December  31, 1896. 
Mr.  J.  A.  Fickinoibr, 

General  Manager, 

The  Gauley  Company,  Manongah,  W.  Va. 

Dear  Sir  :  With  reference  to  the  matter  of  tariff  on  lumber  coming  into  the  United 
States  from  other  countries,  chiefly  Canada,  would  say  that  West  Virginia,  like  the 
Adirondack  region  of  New  York  State  and  northern  Maine,  is  put  at  a  decided  disad- 
vantage, as  long  as  lumber  remains  on  the  free  list,  in  converting  her  forests  into 
lumber  and  other  products. 

Under  the  present  schedule  of  wages  paid  our  laborers,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
take  advantage  of  the  Northern  markets,  chiefly  New  York  and  New  England  States, 
in  selling  them  our  dressed  and  worked  poplar.  We  are  also  at  a  considerable  dis- 
advantage on  account  of  our  freight  rates  being  considerably  higher  than  are  the 
rates  to  the  same  points  from  Canada.  However,  we  could  stand  the  difference  in 
freight  rates  provided  we  could  produce  our  lumber  as  cheaply  as  Canada  does  hers 
through  cheap  labor.  We  are  at  an  appalling  disadvantage  with  Canada,  however, 
when  we  come  to  our  spruce  timber,  which  timber  is  one  of  the  most  important  in 
acreage  and  quantity  that  the  State  of  West  Virginia  possesses. 
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Under  the  McKinley  tariff  there  was  a  duty  on  spruce,  rough  or  dressed,  of  $2  per 
1,000  feet;  all  other  rough  lumber  was  $1  per  1,000  feet,  and  50  cents  additional  for 
each  side  which  was  planed.  Canada  at  that  time  reduced  her  export  duty  on  logs 
from  $3.50  to  $2  to  meet  this  tariff,  claiming  that  much  of  her  timber  was  going  into 
the  United  States  and  being  there  converted  into  lumber.  This,  you  will  observe, 
was  and  is  true  of  pine,  but,  according  to  our  information,  very  little  spruce  was 
being  brought  to  the  United  States  and  there  manufactured.  We  think  if  West 
Virginia  would  get  the  McKinley  tariff  restored  it  would  be  sufficient  to  protect  the 
present  schedule  of  wages  now  obtaining  in  her  forests,  mills,  and  other  woodwork- 
ing enterprises.  West  Virginia  spruce  is  just  now  coming  into  consumption,  and 
the  manufacture  of  this  wood  is  going  to  be  an  important  business  in  the  future. 

Spruce  is  the  cheapest  wood  for  construction  purposes  which  comes  into  the  United 
States  from  Canada.  Pine,  being  a  very  much  more  valuable  wood,  can  stand  upon 
its  own  bottom. 

Wo  repent,  therefore,  that  we  think  a  tariff  of  $2  on  rough  or  dressed  spruce  lum- 
ber or  logs  would  be  sufficient  protection,  and  we  hope  that  your  Representatives 
will  be  able  to  secure  this. 

Yours,  truly,  Prick  &  Hart, 

Selling  Agent*  for  The  Gauley  Company. 

PULP  WOOD. 

STATEHEHT  SUBMITTED  BY  A.  H.  WINCHESTER,  OF  BUCKHAHNOV, 

WEST  VE&GDTCA. 

Washington,  D.  O.,  January  11, 1897. 
Committee  on  Wats  and  Means: 

No  material  resource  of  our  country  can  be  more  adequate  to  all 
demands,  either  present  or  prospective,  than  that  of  pulp  wood  for  the 
manufacture  of  wood  pulp.  This  material  is  one  of  the  crudest  that 
reaches  market,  being  the  product  of  the  woodsman's  labor,  aided  only 
by  ax,  crosscut  saw,  and  team,  and  being  drawn  from  a  size  or  from 
varieties  of  timber  of  little  or  no  other  commercial  value,  it  represents 
at  its  final  destination  only  a  nominal  price  for  labor  and  low  transpor- 
tation charges,  with  nothing,  or  at  most  practically  nothing,  for  its 
stumpage  value.  Hence  lumbermen,  as  a  rule,  have  little  or  no  interest 
in  its  production,  except  the  incidental  one  of  the  great  decrease  of  fire 
risk  from  the  removal  of  the  tops  and  undergrowth  from  which  it  is 
chiefly  taken,  and  that  (common  to  all  good  citizens)  in  seeing  remu- 
nerative employment  provided  for  the  settlers  and  woodsmen  whose 
sole  dependence  is  upon  this  class  of  labor,  and  who,  from  their  scat- 
tered and  isolated  condition,  are  not  able  to  present  as  a  body  their 
own  cause. 

The  spruce  wood  of  Canada  comes  as  far  into  the  interior  of  this 
country  as  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  Eiver  in  the  southern  part  of  Ohio, 
going  more  miles  by  rail  after  landing  from  the  vessels  in  which  it 
crosses  the  Great  Lakes  than  would  be  required  to  bring  it  from  the 
many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  verdant  forests  of  spruce  that 
crown  so  many  of  the  mountain  tops  of  West  Virginia,  in  which  hun- 
dreds of  the  best  axinen  of  the  world  are  struggling  for  a  bare  existence. 
And  this  state  of  affairs  exists,  apparently,  not  from  any  advantage  of 
price  or  of  quality  on  the  part  of  the  Canadian  product,  but  more  through 
habit  and  an  established  channel  of  trade  for  that  commodity  from  that 
direction,  and  a  lack  of  incentive  for  the  consumer  to  look  to  domestic 
sources  for  a  supply.  This  was  recently  evidenced  by  the  course  of 
large  pulp  and  paper  mills  at  Steuben ville,  Ohio,  who,  learning  by  mere 
accident  of  the  unlimited  resources  and  availability  as  regards  trans- 
portation of  West  Virginia  spruce,  immediately  transferred  their  pur- 
chases to  that  State,  while  theretofore  buying  entirely  from  Canadian 
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sources,  and  through  this  change  there  will  be  supported  the  families 
of  many  American  mountaineers  from  a  fund  for  years  expended  for  the 
benefit  of  the  citizens  of  another  land.  This  is  but  an  instance  illus- 
trating the  fact  that  only  some  incentive  for  investigating  domestic 
resources  is  required  to  throw  this  entire  industry  into  American  hands, 
as  with  no  value  attached  to  it  in  the  forests,  and  being  the  output  not 
of  the  great  lumber  camps  but  of  the  small  farmer  and  the  mountaineer, 
no  country  can  produce  it  cheaper,  as  none  contain  a  population  willing 
to  work  for  as  small  a  return. 

The  American  supply  of  pulp  wood  is  not  only  practically  inexhaust- 
ible, but  is  so  distributed  as  to  be  within  easy  access  to  all  the  points 
of  consumption,  at  lowest  cost  for  transportation. 

Spruce  from  Maine  and  other  New  England  States,  and  the  Adiron- 
dack region  of  New  York,  is  so  located  as  to  reach  any  point  east  of 
the  Great  Lakes  with  as  low  rates  of  freight  as  from  any  of  the  mari- 
time provinces  of  Canada,  while  that  scattered  throughout  the  white 
pine  regions  of  the  Northwest  is  an  abundant  supply  for  the  consumers 
along  the  Great  Lakes,  or  within  easy  reach  of  their  ports;  and  for 
the  interior  points  of  consumption,  centering  largely  about  Cincinnati, 
there  is  a  cheap  and  abundant  supply  for  all  time  to  come  from  the 
forests  of  West  Virginia.  And  every  stick  used,  drawn  from  any  of 
these  sources  for  this  purpose,  is  a  stick  saved  from  waste,  and  by 
being  taken  from  the  land  removes  a  great  source  of  lire  risk,  as  it  is 
chiefly  drawn  from  the  timber  otherwise  destroyed  in  the  process  of 
cutting  logs  for  lumber,  that  portion  being  used  for  pulp  wood  which 
is  too  small  in  diameter,  too  coarse,  or  too  short  for  use  in  saw  logs, 
and,  unused,  becomes  a  constant  menace  to  all  forest  resources  through 
becoming  dry  and  inflammable. 

Cottonwood  grows  throughout  the  overflow  regions  of  the  Mississippi 
and  its  tributaries  below  Cairo  to  an  incalculable  extent,  and  for  gen- 
erations was  cut  in  vast  quantities  for  steamboat  fuel.  This  trade  has, 
through  the  now  universal  consumption  of  coal  by  such  craft,  passed 
out  of  existence,  and  the  ax  of  every  woodsman  formerly  employed  in 
its  production  is  now  available  for  the  output  of  pulp  wood;  and,  with- 
out some  such  outlet  for  their  labor,  they  must  turn  to  the  already 
overcrowded  fields  of  agriculture  for  a  livelihood,  and  in  the  process  of 
clearing  the  requisite  amount  of  land  must  destroy  vast  areas  of  this 
material  resource. 

This  cottonwood  reaches  Ohio  Eiver  points  at  nominal  freight  charges 
through  taking  advantage  of  returning  barges,  otherwise  coining  light 
from  the  lower  river  after  delivering  their  down  freight  of  coal. 

Poplar  is,  perhaps,  the  best  of  all  woods  for  pulp  purposes,  growing 
as  it  does  to  gigantic  proportions  and  being  very  soft,  brittle,  and  cross- 
grained,  it  breaks  and  wastes  more  in  falling  than  any  other  of  the 
great  lumber-producing  trees,  with  the  result  that  following  poplar 
lumber  operations  is  a  greater  amount  of  wreckage  left  upon  the  ground 
suitable  for  pulp  uses  than  follows  the  removal  of  any  other  variety  of 
saw  logs.  These  operations  are  principally  in  the  mountain  South, 
with  a  native  population  fully  adequate  to  put  every  stick  which  is  now 
left  to  endanger  the  surrounding  forests  through  fire  into  pulp  wood  at 
the  lowest  cost  possible,  and  are  ever  upon  the  alert  for  work  of  this 
kind.  And  yet,  throughout  the  entire  field  of  production,  there  is  an 
amount  of  this  material  wasted  annually  sufficient  to  supply  all  the 
pulp  mills  of  this  country. 

Coast,  or  buck  poplar,  of  the  South  Atlantic  Coast  is  in  abundant 
supply  throughout  the  lumber  regions  centering  at  Norfolk,  and  is  of 
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no  value  for  lumber  uses,  and  except  as  cat  for  palp-wood  purposes  is 
left  to  stand  in  the  operations  of  lumbermen  in  removing  pine  and 
other  saw  timber,  the  tops  of  which,  left  on  the  ground,  usually  burn 
upon  getting  dry  and  destroy  this  resource  if  not  removed  at  about 
the  same  time  as  the  saw  logs.  80  that  it  is  a  case  either  of  immediate 
removal  or  of  total  loss;  but,  in  spite  of  low-priced  labor  and  best 
facilities  for  transportation — owing  to  the  innumerable  sounds,  inlets, 
and  streams  that  indent  this  coast,  affording  the  cheapest  possible 
means  of  carriage  to  the  great  consuming  points  of  Philadelphia  and 
Wilmington,  where  mnch  now  goes — miles  of  this  material  still  goes  to 
w$ste  where  single  acres  are  saved  and  marketed. 

Farm  production  of  pulp  wood,  not  considered  above,  is  very  large. 
From  spruce  in  New  England  to  cotton  wood,  poplar,  and  similar  varie- 
ties throughout  the  older  agricultural  States,  it  takes  but  a  few  years 
for  the  timber  growth  to  reach  proportions  sufficient  for  this  use,  and 
it  is  a  common  thing  to  see  it  cut  from  the  "old  fields"  of  Delaware, 
eastern  Maryland,  and  tidewater  Virginia,  from  land  still  plainly  show- 
ing the  rows  of  previous  crops  of  corn.  This  farm  production  of  pulp 
wood  is  largely  within  short  wagon  haul  of  cheap  water  transportation, 
or  directly  to  the  mills  themselves. 

In  the  face  of  these  facts,  may  we  ask  at  your  hands  a  consideration 
of  the  desirability  of  protecting  by  tariff  an  industry  that  conserves, 
rather  than  diminishes,  the  forest  resources  of  every  farm,  of  every 
mountain  side,  and  of  every  swamp  of  every  State  throughout  the  tim- 
ber regions  of  our  entire  country,  and  employs  in  its  output  that  most 
American  of  all  our  labor,  the  small  farmer  and  the  woodsman,  who 
because  of  their  habits  and  environments  will  not  leave  home  to  seek 
employment,  but  utilize  their  labor  only  in  such  avenues  as  are  pre- 
sented at  their  doors — a  worthy  class,  largely  overlooked  and  forgotten 
in  economic  legislation.  And  will  you  allow  us  to  suggest  that  for 
spruce  logs,  and  all  woods  imported  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  wood 
pulp,  91  per  1,000  feet,  board  measure,  on  logs,  and  $1  per  cord  on  wood, 
would  be  ample. 

A.  M.  WlNOHESTEB, 
Of  Btwkhannon,  W.  Va. 


WISCONSIN  LUMBER  ESTTEBESTS, 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  ALEXANDER   STEWART,  MEMBER  OF  CON- 
GRESS, NINTH  DISTRICT  OF  WISCONSIN. 

Thtjbsday,  December  31, 1896. 
Gentlemen  :  I  am  desirous  of  assisting  you  in  the  saving  of  favor- 
able time,  but  desire  to  submit  a  few  things  in  favor  of  a  tariff  on  lumber. 
Personally  I  have  had  over  forty  years7  experience  in  the  lumber  busi- 
ness, and  consider  myself  well  qualified  to  speak  on  this  very  important 
question.  But  I  do  not  propose  to  state  my  own  experience  or  my  own 
views;  but  in  order  that  I  may  properly  discharge  my  duties  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives,  I  addressed  letters  to  many  of 
my  constituents  largely  interested  in  the  question  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  their  views  and  submitting  the  same  in  a  brief  manner  to 
this  committee.  Every  person  who  has  addressed  me,  and  whose  views 
I  submit  to  you,  is  well  qualified  to  give  an  opinion  on  this  subject.  I 
might  add  that  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  1  cheerfully  indorse  a 
T  H 36 
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tariff  upon  lumber  as  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  revenue, 
and  also  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  one  of  the  greatest  of  American 
industries.. 

I  will  give  in  order  the  replies  I  have  received,  to  which  I  have 
heretofore  referred.  I  am  personally  able  to  testify  to  the  high  stand- 
ing and  business  ability  of  every  gentleman  whose  views  I  have  sub- 
mitted to  the  committee.  They  are  all  of  large  experience  and  well 
qualified  to  speak.  They  represent  all  shades  of  political  opinion  and 
speak  purely  from  a  business  and  not  a  political  standpoint.  The 
district  which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  in  Congress  is  largely 
interested  in  this  question,  and  while  I  have  received  many  other  cqm- 
munications  asking  me  to  favor  a  protective  tariff  generally,  but  par- 
ticularly on  lumber,  I  have  not  received  one  intimation  from  a  single 
person  in  my  district  that  they  were  not  in  favor  of  the  American  doc- 
trine of  protection.  I  thank  the  committee  for  the  opportunity  to 
furnish  such  valuable  information  in  support  of  this  very  important 
subject. 

Merrill,  Wis.,  December  23, 1896. 

Dear  Sir  :  Replying  to  your  favor  December  17,  we,  the  undersigned  manufacturers 
of  lnmber  of  Merrill,  Wis.,  after  carefully  considering  tbe  matter  of  a  tariff  on  lum- 
ber in  a  meeting  held  here  December  21,  have  unanimously  come  to  the  following 
conclusions,  ana  do  most  respectfullly  ask  you  as  our  Representative  in  Congress,  to 
lend  your  aid  and  influenco  to  obtain  for  us  tbe  relief  desired,  we  having  confidence 
in  your  integrity  and  good  judgment  to  do  all  that  you  can  for  our  interests,  and 
assure  you  that  we  will  cheerfully  abide  by  the  results  of  your  labor  and  efforts  in 
our  behalf. 

1.  We  are  most  emphatically  in  favor  of  "American  markets  for  American  lumber/7 
and  the  benefits  thereof  for  American  labor. 

(2)  Knowing  that  the  lumber  industry  is  the  largest  one  in  the  United  States, 
employing  labor  in  larger  numbers  than  any  other,  conclude  that  its  protection 
against  foreign  competition  can  not  be  underestimated  and  should  receive  the  unan- 
imous support  of  Congress,  as  it  certainly  has  been  demonstrated  that  protection  to 
lumber  •* means  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number/' 

(3)  We  believe  that  when  lumber  was  placed  on  the  free  list  and  all  other  manu- 
factured products  were  made  dutiable,  a  gross  injustice  was  done  to  the  largest 
manufacturing  industry  in  the  United  States,  and  that  Congress  should  as  soon  as 
possible  repair  the  injury. 

(4)  We  are  brought  face  to  face  with  the  fact  that  almost  without  exception  every 
article  that  enters  into  tbe  manufacture  of  lumber  is  protected  by  a  tariff  or  by  a 
patent  far  in  excess  of  what  we  shall  ask.  Why,  then,  should  not  so  important  an 
article  as  lumber  be  dutiable  to  a  reasonable  extent  f 

(5)  We  do  not  wish  that  a  tariff  so  higji  be  placed  on  lumber  as  to  make  it  prohib- 
itory for  our  Canadian  neighbors  to  ship  a  reasonable  amount  of  lumber  to  our 
markets,  but  we  are  unalterably  opposed  to  allowing  them  the  privilege  of  unloading 
their  large  surplus  in  this  country  at  such  prices  as  allow  us  no  profits  in  our  business. 

(6)  We  especially  call  your  attention  to  the  favorable  rates  of  freight  by  water  and 
rail  that  Canadian  lumbermen  enjoy  in  placing  their  products  in  the  Eastern  States, 
and  this  to  the  detriment  of  the  Western  lnmber  manufacturers,  disregarding  the 
tariff,  if  you  please,  altogether. 

(7)  We  do  not  desire,  expect,  or  ask  that  Congress  will  grant  us  any  favors  that 
will  place  us  in  a  more  favorable  position  than  other  manufacturers,  but  we  have  a 
right  to  expect  that  the  industry  in  which  we  are  engaged  should  be  protected  to 
such  an  extent  as  will  give  us  a  just  compensation  for  capital  invested  and  enable  us 
to  pay  such  wages  to  our  employees  as  will  allow  them  to  obtain  the  necessaries  of 
life  and  some  of  the  luxuries. 

(8)  Every  possible  advantage  that  can  be  given  to  a  Canadian  operator  in  lumber 
by  their  government  is  granted.  We  are  all  well  aware  that  owing  to  the  favorable 
laws  regarding  the  sale  of  timber  limits,  and  their  cheap  labor  which  they  can  employ 
from  any  country  in  the  world,  they  have  an  advantage  over  the  manufacturers  of 
the  United  States  which  nearly  doubles  the  protection  asked  by  us. 

(9)  We  believe  that  the  time  has  come  for  our  legislators  in  Congress  to  carefully 
consider  the  advisability  of  advooating  the  appointment  of  a  tariff  commission  and 
thereby  practically  take  so  important  a  matter  out  of  politics  and  give  to  every 
industry  in  the  country  such  protection  as  will  be  necessary  to  enable  them  to  receive 
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finch  returns  as  will  be  consistent  with  a  reasonable  profit  to  all  who  are  engaged 
therein. 

(10)  In  conclusion  we  have  no  hesitancy  in  requesting  you  to  advocate  for  the 
manufacturers  of  this  city  a  $2  tariff  on  rough  lumber,  and  $3  on  dressed  lumber. 

Trusting  that  we  shall  receive  your  best  efforts  in  our  behalf,  if  found  to  be  con- 
sistent and  right,  we  are, 

Yours,  very  truly,  Gilkey  &  Anson  Company, 

By  John  Landers. 

Illinois  &  Wisconsin  Lumber  Co., 
By  C  D.  Clarke. 

Merrill  Lumber  Co., 
Per  W.  H.  Foster,  Treasurer. 

P.  W.  Stange  Co., 
By  C.  H.  8tange,  President. 
Champagne  Lumber  Co., 
By  W.  G.  Collar,  Treasurer  and  Manager. 

The  H.  W.  Wright  Lumber  Co., 
By  H.  W.  Wright,  Secretary. 


Merrill,  Wis.,  December  t2,  1896. 
Dear  Sir  :  The  tariff  committee  appointed  by  the  Wisconsin  Valley  Lumbermen's 
Association  beg  leave  to  report  to  you  the  result  of  their  investigations  on  the  lum- 
ber tariff  question  among  the  various  members  of  our  association  as  follows : 

It  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  all  members  of  our  association  that  a  protective 
duty  of  at  least  $2  per  1,000  feet  should  be  levied  on  all  importations  of  lumber  of 
any  description  coming  into  this  country  from  Canada.  It  is  also  their  opinion  that 
the  duty  of  $2  per  1,000  is  in  no  way  a  prohibitory  duty  on  Canadian  lumber,  and 
that  it  will  not  give  us  any  advantage  over  Canadian  manufacturers,  and  in  fact  it 
will  not  fully  equalize  the  difference  in  cost  of  stumpage  and  advantageous  freight 
rates  which  Canadian  lumber  has  over  the  forest  products  of  the  United  States,  but 
that  it  will  in  a  measure  give  lumber  manufacturers  of  this  country  an  even  chance 
to  compete  with  Canadian  manufacturers,  while  with  free  lumber  American  manu- 
facturers and  American  labor  is  placed  at  a  very  material  disadvantage  when  the 
extremely  low  cost  of  stumpage  in  Canada  is  taken  into  account,  and  the  Wisconsin 
Valley  Lumbermen's  Association  respectfully  request  that  you  use  every  effort  pos- 
sible to  secure  the  passage  of  a  bill  which  will  place  a  duty  of  not  less  than  $2  per 
1,000  feet  on  all  foreign  lumber. 

C.  A.  Goodyear,  Chairman, 
Douglas  D.  Fluuen, 
C.  C.  Yawkey, 
Walter  Alexander, 
W.  G.  Collar, 
Tariff  Committee,  Wisconsin  Valley  Lumbermen* e  Association. 


Rhinelandbr,  Wis.,  December  2$,  1896. 

Dear  Sir  :  Your  favor  of  the  17th  instant  is  at  hand,  and  in  reply  will  say  that  we 
are  very  much  in  favor  of  a  tariff  on  lumber,  for  the  following  reasons : 

First.  For  the  reason  that  pine  stumpage  is  on  an  average  from  $1  to  $2  per  1.000  feet 
cheaper  in  Canada  than  in  northern  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  or  Michigan,  ana  in  con- 
sequence a  tariff  would  tend  to  equalize  the  difference  in  price  of  stumpage. 

Second.  Wages  are  less  per  month  in  the  pineries  of  Canada,  also  at  the  mills  and 
in  handling  the  lumber  after  it  is  manufactured,  than  in  the  territory  mentioned, 
and  we  therefore  need  a  tariff  to  overcome  this  difference  in  wages  in  order  to  protect 
the  laborer  in  our  northern  pineries. 

Third.  The  manufacture  of  lumber  in  the  northern  States  can  supplv  all  the  needs 
of  the  territory  to  which  they  can  get  favorable  freight  rates  if  Canadian  opposition 
is  removed,  and  there  ought  to  be  sufficient  tariff  imposed  to  allow  our  own  manu- 
facturers to  compete  for  this  home  market. 

According  to  statistics  for  the  last  fiscal  year,  there  was  imported  from  Canada  to 
tho  Ui.ited  States  800,000,000  feet  of  lumber,  which  sold  for  about  $7,000,000.  If  this 
amount  had  been  added  to  the  sales  of  the  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  mills 
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would  have  been  running  to  their  fall  capacity,  labor  would  have  been  employed, 
and  hard  times  wonld  not  have  been  known  in  the  1  amber-producing  section*. 

What  we  would  like  to  have  done  is  to  have  Congress  place  a  tariff  of  at  least  $1 
on  rough  and  $2  on  dressed  or  remanufaotured  lumber,  fhis,  on  an  average,  would 
not  be  $1.50  per  1,000  on  all  lumber  imported,  and  would  not  be  in  any  sense  a  pro- 
hibitory tariff.  In  our  judgment,  it  would  simply  place  our  own  people  on  a  basis 
of  fair  competition,  with  the  advantage,  if  any,  in  favor  of  foreign  manufacturers. 

There  are  employed  in  the  United  States  in  the  various  stages  of  log  and  lumber 
manufacture  about  660,000  laborers,  and  the  vote  of  these  laborers  at  the  late  elec- 
tion was  almost  unanimous  for  protection  and  honest  money,  and  in  this  particular 
section  they  voted  for  protection  knowing  that  Canadian  competition  was  curtailing 
sales,  and  in  consequence,  production,  and  as  a  result  their  wages  as  well  as  amount 
of  employment,  causing  idleness,  poverty,  and  discontent. 

We  are  satisfied  that  there  is  no  single  schedule  in  the  whole  list  of  dutiable  goods 
that  will  prove  of  a  greater  benefit  to  the  laboring  people  than  a  reenactment  of  the 
duties  on  lumber  which  were  done  away  with  in  the  Wilson  bill,  and  we  feel  that  if 
the  tariff  of  1890  on  lumber  could  be  reenacted  manufacturers  would  start  up  their 
plants,  labor  would  be  employed,  and  better  times  would  follow  in  the  lumber- 
producing  sections. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

Brown  Brothers  Lumber  Company, 
By  W.  E.  Brown,  Secretary. 


Lumber  and  Loo  Owners'  Association, 

Ashland,  Wis.,  December  19,  1896, 

Whereas  tha  condition  of  the  lnmber  industry  in  this  section  is  a  deplorable 
one;  and 

Whereas  we  believe  that  condition  brought  about  largely  by  the  importation  of 
free  lumber,  mainly  from  Canada :  Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  urge  upon  our  Representatives  in  Congress  to  use  all  honorable 
means  in  their  power  to  procure  the  passage  of  a  tariff  bill  giving  us  adequate  pro- 
tection against  the  importation  of  sawed  lumber. 

Be  it  farther  resolved ,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  association  that  any  tariff  bill 
that  does  not  provide  for  a  duty  of  at  least  $2  per  1,000  feet  on  sawed  lumber  will  not 
properly  protect  the  lumber  interests  of  this  section. 

The  parties  interested  in  and  members  of  this  association  manufacture  226,000,000 
feet  of  lumber  yearly. 

C.  F.  Latimrr,  Secretary. 


Rhinelandbr,  Wis.,  December  22 >  1896. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  is  at  hand.  I  referred  it  to  a  meeting  of  the  lumbermen  of 
this  territory,  and  they  have  asked  me  to  state  the  opinion  expressed  at  this  meeting. 

It  is  the  unanimous  opinion  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  laboring  men  in 
the  lumber  regions  of  this  territory,  and  also  the  manufacturers,  to  have  a  duty  on 
lumber,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  the  protection  had  in  1890,  and,  if  possible,  even  a 
little  more.  This  will  no  more  than  cover  the  difference  in  stumpage  values  between 
standing  timber  in  this  country  and  Canada  and  other  countries. 

In  order  to  reach  and  help  the  laboring  men  and  manufacturers  in  this  section 
something  must  be  done,  and  done  very  soon.    As  it  is,  mills  in  this  territory  are 

I  practically  idle,  and  thousands  of  men  are  out  of  employment.  The  immense  Repub- 
ican  majority  in  northern  Wisconsin  and  Michigan  at  the  last  general  election  indi- 
cates the  strong  sentiment  of  our  people  in  favor  of  protection  and  their  expectations 
of  obtaining  relief  tinder  the  administration  of  President-elect  McKinley.  There  is 
no  difference  of  opinion  on  this  subject  in  this  entire  territory ;  it  is  absolutely  unani- 
mous ;  and  we  sincerely  trust  that  at  the  special  session  it  will  be  possible  to  pass  an 
adequate  measure  protecting  lumber  at  least  as  fully  as  it  was  in  1890. 

Another  thing  that  is  of  a  good  deal  of  importance  to  us  is  the  necessity  for  a  tariff 
on  pulp  wood.  This  a  great  industry  in  this  northern  section,  and  the  amount  of 
pulp  wood  shipped  in  from  Canadian  points  by  water  is  practically  destroying  that 
business  in  this  territory.  It  seems  to  our  association  that  there  ought  to  be  a  tariff 
on  pulp  wood. 

We  wish  yon  success  in  your  efforts  toward  accomplishing  this  end,  and  any  infor- 
mation we  can  furnish  you  will  be  cheerfully  given. 

Yours,  very  truly,  G.  8.  Coon. 
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Mosinbe,  Wis.,  December  $3, 1896. 
Dear  Sir  :  Tour  favor  of  the  17th  is  at  hand  and  contents  noted.    It  is  onr  opinion 
that  the  quicker  some  action  is  taken  in  regard  to  the  tariff  on  lumber  the  better  it 
will  be  for  the  trade,  and  we  would  suggest  that  the  tariff  that  was  in  effect  in  1890 
be  asked  for. 

Yours  truly,  The  Joseph  Dessert  Lumber  Co., 

H.  M.  Thompson,  Secretary. 


Merrill,  Wis.,  December  22, 1896. 
Dear  Sir  :  Your  favor  of  the  18th  was  duly  received  and  contents  carefully  noted. 
I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  inform  you  that  the  lumbermen  of  this  city  had  a  meeting 
yesterday,  at  wbich  the  situation  was  thoroughly  gone  over.  We  were  very  unani- 
mous on  the  basis  of  a  $2  duty  on  imported  lumber,  and  from  a  report  that  we  had 
from  a  meeting  recently  held  in  Cincinnati  by  lumbermen  from  all  points  of  the 
country  that  they  were  practically  unanimous  on  a  $2  duty,  we  concluded  that  it 
would  be  about  what  we  ought  to  have.  Our  meeting  here  requested  Mr.  Wright 
and  the  secretary  of  our  meeting  to  draft  a  letter  setting  forth  our  views  and  have 
all  the  lumbermen  here  sign  it  and  mail  it  to  you  within  a  very  few  days  We  trust 
that  our  action  in  this  matter  will  meet  your  approbation  and  that  you  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  getting  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  to  see  the  justice  of  onr 
request. 

Yours,  very  truly,  A.  H.  Stange. 


Merrill,  Wis.,  Deoember  21, 1896. 

Dear  Sir  :  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Wisconsin  Valley  Lumbermen's 
Association,  representing  an  annual  cut  of  about  500,000,000  feet,  have  requested  me 
to  write  you  in  regard  to  the  proposed  tariff  on  Canadian  lumber,  which  we  under- 
stand is  to  come  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  very  soon.  It  is  the  unani- 
mous opinion  of  all  of  the  members  of  our  association,  so  far  as  any  opinion  has  been 
expressed,  that  a  protective  tariff  of  at  least  $2  per  1,000  should  be  put  upon  all 
imports  of  lumber  to  this  country.  It  is  the  opinion  of  our  members  that,  aside 
from  the  reduced  cost  at  which  stumpage  can  be  procured  in  Canada,  the  advanta- 
geous freight  rates  Canadian  lumber  enjoys  both  by  water  and  their  proximity  to 
the  Eastern  market  allowing  them  tho  benefit  of  low  railroad  rates,  entitles  American 
stumpage  and  its  product  to  a  protective  duty  of  at  least  $2  per  1,000,  and  that  a 
duty  of  $2  per  1,000  will  not  in  any  way  be  a  prohibitory  duty  on  Canadian  lumber 
but  that  it  will  simply  give  American  manufacturers  and  American  laboran  even 
chance  to  compete  in  our  home  market  with  Canadian  stumpage  and  labor. 

Our  members  are  very  earnest  in  their  desire  that  this  matter  should  have  your 
best  attention,  and  they  hope  that  in  asking  for  a  duty  of  $2  per  1,000  on  Canadian 
lumber  they  will  not  be  asking  for  anything  that  you  can  not  give  your  hearty  and 
earnest  support. 

Yours,  respectfully,  W.  G.  Collar, 

Secretary  and  Treasurer  Wisconsin  Valley  Lumbermen's  Association. 


WausaU,  Wis.,  December  23, 1896. 

Dear  Sir  :  The  lumber  manufacturers  of  Wansau  and  Marathon  County,  up  to  the 
time  the  tariff  on  lumber  was  reduced,  manufactured  and  marketed  about  two  hun- 
dred million  of  lumber  each  year,  on  account  of  which  almost  a  million  and  a  half 
dollars  a  year  was  paid  out  to  labor.  After  the  reduction  in  the  tariff  the  foreign 
competition  so  affected  the  market  that  the  output  was  materially  decreased,  and 
the  entire  removal  of  the  duty  has  so  affected  the  in  dusty  here  that  we  can  now  not 
market  more  than  half  the  former  output. 

Onr  product  comes  in  competition  with  the  Canadian  output  at  various  eastern 
and  lake  points,  and  when  the  tariff  of  1890  was  in  force  we  were  able  to  pay  our 
labor  good  wages,  both  in  the  woods  and  in  the  mills.  Now  by  the  reduction  of  our 
prices  and  the  curtailment  of  our  market  by  Canadian  competition,  not  only  are 
our  own  legitimate  profits  wiped  out,  but  the  wages  of  our  laborers  are  reduced  to 
a  lower  level  than  is  either  right  or  satisfactory. 

We  ask  of  Congress  the  reiiuposttion  of  the  tariff  on  the  importation  of  lumber  from 
foreign  countries  of  $2  per  thousand  feet  board  measure  on  lumber  in  the  rough,  and 
an  additional  tariff  on  dressed  lnmber  equal  to  the  sum  paid  extra  for  dressing.  We 
believe  that  this  duty  would  be  clearly  within  the  theory  of  a  tariff  which  seeks  to 
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put  American  manufacturers  and  American  labor  on  an  equal  footing  with  foreign 
competition,  and  we  feel  that  in  asking  this  we  are  seeking  no  advantage  in  our 
favor. 

The  cost  of  our  standing  timber  to  manufacturers  is  much  higher  than  that  in  Can- 
ada. The  average  cost  of  manufacturing  and  marketing  is  much  higher,  and  Ameri- 
can labor  demands,  and  should  receive,  reasonably  good  pay.  The  duty  asked  for 
does  not  more  than  represent  the  difference,  if  it  fully  represents  it. 

Alexander  Stewart  Lumber  Co. 

R.  P.  Wansan  &  Co. 

Geo.  E.  Foster  &  Co. 

Wansan  Box  &,  Lumber  Co. 

Lipman,  Summer  &  Co. 

E.  SONDHEIMEB  &  Co. 

J.  C.  Smith. 

D.  J.  Murray  Manufacturing  Co., 

D.  J.  Murray,  President. 
Fox  &  Wansan  Lumber  Co. 
Curtis  &  Yale  Co. 
Fenwooi>  Lumber  Co. 
Mortenson  &  Stone. 
Jacob  Mortenson  Lumber  Co. 
Werhkim  Manufacturing  Co. 
Barker  &  Stewart. 
Goodwillie  Brothers  Company, 

J  as.  6.  Goodwillie,  President. 
Joseph  Dessert  Lumber  Co. 
Wansan  Novelty  Co., 

Geo.  H.  Rice,  Secretary. 


Marinette,  Wis.,  December  34, 1896. 

Dear  Sir:  At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Wisconsin  and  Michigan  manufacturers  of 
Menominee  River  lumber  (representing  an  aunual  business  of  $5,000,000),  held  at 
Marinette,  Wis.,  December  23,  1896,  the  following  resolutions  were  unanimously 
adopted,  viz: 

whereas  our  business  is  suffering  severe  depression,  caused  in  a  great  measure  by 
the  free  aud  untaxed  introduction  of  competing  imported  lumber  into  territory  here- 
tofore consuming  a  large  portion  of  the  output  of  our  mills;  and 

Whereas,  by  reason  of  the  low  cost  of  production  and  distribution  of  such  compet- 
ing lumber,  profitable  and  successful  marketing  of  our  product  is  limited  and  prac- 
tically prohibited,  not  only  to  our  own  loss  and  disadvantage,  but  to  the  great  injury 
and  distress  of  all  persons  dependent  upon  the  lumbering  industry  and  its  allied 
interests;  and 

Whereas  we  consider  the  placing  of  lumber  on  the  free  list  a  manifest  and  unjust 
discrimination  against  an  American  industry  second  to  none  in  magnitude  of  business 
done,  wages  paid,  aud  labor  employed :  Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  are  in  favor  of  placing  lumber  on  the  dutiable  list. 

Resolved,  That  we  favor  the  enactment  of  a  tariff  bill  providing  for  a  tariff  of  not 
less  than  $2. 

Resolved,  That  the  Hon.  Alexander  Stewart,  M.  C,  be,  and  hereby  is,  requested  to 
make  known  our  views  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  to  use  his  best  efforts  to  secure  such  favorable  legislation  as  may  lie 
desirable  to  afford  us  such  reasonable  relief  as  the  present  situation  imperatively 
demands. 

Francis  A.  Brown,  Chairman. 
Wm.  H.  George,  Secretary. 

WISCONSIN  VALLEY  LUMBERMEN'S  ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

Whereas  the  Wisconsin  Valley  Lumbermen's  Association  and  the 
individuals  composing  it  do  thoroughly  realize  the  injustice  of  the 
existing  tariff  law,  which  disastrously  discriminates  against  the  lum- 
ber industry  of  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  this  association,  composing  an  important  branch  of  the 
lumber  trade,  in  annual  convention,  having  canvassed  the  sentiment  of 
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the  industry  in  the  territory  embraced  by  our  membership,  and  finding 
complete  unanimity  of  opinion  as  to  a  demand  for  a  return  to  the  old 
duty  of  $2  upon  foreign  lumber;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  association  do  hereby  petition  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  who  are  now  giving  consideration  to  this  subject 
with  the  ultimate  aim  of  formulating  a  tariff  bill  for  early  adoption  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  for  an  imposition  of  a  $2  duty  on 
rough  lumber;  and  be  it  farther 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions  be  forwarded  to  the  Rep- 
resentatives in  Congress  from  our  respective  home  districts. 


FROM  THE  LUMBERMEN. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  AND  BEQUESTS  FROM  VARIOUS  LUM3EE 
MANUFACTURING  FIRMS. 

Texarkana,  Tex.,.  December  31, 1896. 
Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee  : 

The  most  important  industry  of  the  South  is  the  manufacture  of  yel- 
low pine  lumber.  More  money  is  invested  in  mill  plants  and  stumpage 
than  in  all  other  enterprises  through  the  Southern  belt.  We  have 
been  handicapped  ever  since  the  McKinley  tariff  bill  was  superseded 
by  the  Wilson  bill. 

Canadian  lumber  has  been  forced  into  Northern  markets,  thus  leav- 
ing the  white  pine  manufacturers  to  crowd  their  product  into  our  terri- 
tory, and  the  result  has  been  steadily  declining  prices,  until  there  is  no 
salvation  or  hope  for  the  owners  of  mills  and  the  manufacturers  of  lum- 
ber except  through  a  tariff  duty,  which  we  hope  will  be  speedily 
enacted  in  Congress  at  the  coming  session. 

This  company  alone  has  nearly  91,000,000  invested  in  plants  and 
lands. 

Yours,  very  truly,  J.  W.  Amerman, 

Manager  Lumber  Dept.  Central  Coal  and  Colce  Co. 


St.  Louis,  Mo.,  December  29, 1896. 
Dear  Sir  :  The  lumber  business  for  the  past  few  years,  since  the 
duty  was  taken  off,  has  suffered  immensely,  both  North  and  South. 
Canadian  lumber,  on  account  of  its  low-priced  timber  lands,  can  be 
produced  much  cheaper  than  in  the  United  States.  To  illustrate,  we 
learned  last  summer  that  the  timber  required  for  a  lengthy  bridge  be- 
tween West  Superior  and  Duluth  was  brought  from  the  Georgian  Bay, 
Canada,  right  into  our  northern  lumber  district  (Duluth,  Superior, 
Ashland,  etc.),  where  they  have  large  supplies  of  lumber,  and  could  not 
sell  it  in  competition  with  the  price  that  Canada  delivered  it  at. 

The  Knapp,  Stout  &  Co.  Company, 
Per  John  H.  Douglass,  Treasurer. 


Sinnamahoning,  Pa.,  January  31,  1896. 
Dear  Sir:  I  am  induced  to  address  you  in  relation  to  the  tariff  on 
lumber  from  the  fact  that  I  have  noticed  in  the  trade  papers  a  schedule 
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for  lumber  that  does  not  address  itself  to  my  mind  as  being  based  upon 
the  proper  considerations  as  to  adjustments  of  the  rates,  with  a  view 
to  make  the  protective  features  bear  a  proper  relation  to  the  labor 
expended  in  the  production  of  the  lumber,  and  to  the  difference  in  the 
price  of  stumpage,  transportation,  etc.  The  labor  expended  in  manu- 
facturing 1,000  feet  of  lumber,  from  the  tree  to  the  pile,  can  not  be 
put  at  less  than  an  average  of  $5;  the  difference  in  stumpage,  on  pine, 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada  at  about  $2.  And  owing  to  the  facili- 
ties afforded  by  water  transportation,  the  Canadian  manufacturer 
would  have  a  further  advantage.  If  we  suppose  the  difference  in 
wages  to  be  only  25  per  cent,  we  have  a  difference  in  cost  of  rough 
lumber  in  the  pile  of  $3.25 — that  is,  $2  in  the  stumpage  and  91.25  in  the 
cost  of  labor — with  the  transportation  facilities  in  favor  of  the  Cana- 
dian. I  inclose  herewith  a  lumber  price  list,  which  will  throw  some 
light  on  the  subject  of  a  tariff  on  dressed  lumber.  You  will  observe 
in  the  left  margin  these  words:  "If  rough,  add  50  cents  per  1,000;  if 
S2S  (surfaced  two  sides),  add  25  cents  per  1,000;  2-inch  piece  stuff',  if 
rough,  add  50-cents  per  1,000."  You  will  also  see  by  marked  paragraph 
at  the  top  of  sheet  that  the  prices  named  are  delivered,  and  the  sheet 
shows  that  the  price  of  the  lumber  is  not  increased  to  the  consumer, 
but  decreased  by  the  ordinary  working,  for  the  reason  that  the  reduc- 
tion in  weight,  and  consequent  reduction  in  freight,  more  than  pays 
the  cost  of  the  working  when  shipments  are  made  long  distances. 

You  will  readily  see  from  the  foregoing  that  the  protection  should  not 
be  so  much  on  the  labor  expended  in  the  working  of  the  lumber,  but 
rather  on  the  difference  in  the  price  of  stumpage  and  the  cost  of  man- 
ufacturing the  rough  lumber.  I  find,  however,  there  is  a  strong  pressure 
to  have  but  a  light  duty  put  on  rough  lumber,  and  a  heavy  duty  on 
dressed  and  lumber  otherwise  worked.  This  is  probably  being  done  by 
those  who  wish  to  purchase  their  rough  stock  in  Canada  and  ship  to 
their  planing  mills  in  this  country.  Such  a  distribution  of  duty  is  not 
equitable  iu  view  of  the  fact  that  the  working  is  often  fully  repaid  in 
the  saving  of  cost  of  transportation.  The  actual  labor  cost  of  dressing 
ordinary  lumber  one  or  two  sides  is  only  about  25  cents  per  thousand 
feet.  Of  course,  this  cost  increases  as  the  lumber  is  narrower  or  is  more 
elaborately  worked.  You  will  readily  see  from  the  foregoing  that  a  pro- 
tection of  $1  to  $1.50  on  worked-over  dressed  lumber,  as  some  so  stoutly 
maintain,  is  out  of  reason.  I  do  not  speak  by  mere  guess  as  to  the  cost 
of  dressing  lumber,  but  by  actual  test  upon  our  own  planing  mill.  The 
lumbering  interest  is  badly  in  need  of  protection,  but  it  needs  to  have 
the  protection  properly  adjusted  so  as  to  protect  in  proportion  to  the 
labor  expended  in  manufacture  and  the  difference  in  price  of  the  stump- 
age. Lumbering  is  one  of  our  greatest,  if  not  our  greatest,  industry, 
and  is  followed  in  nearly  every  State  in  the  Union ;  still  it  asks  but  very 
little  protection — not  over  15  to  20  per  cent — while  other  less  important 
industries  get  very  much  greater  protection. 

There  is  no  one  thing  so  destructive  of  our  forests  as  cheap  lumber; 
for  when  it  is  too  cheap  our  lumbermen  can  not  sell  the  poorer  grades 
and  realize  the  cost  of  manufacturing.  Consequently,  when  cutting, 
they  only  take  the  kinds  of  woods  that  find  a  ready  market,  and  only 
the  best  of  the  trees,  leaving  25  per  cent  of  the  tree  to  decay  on  the 
ground,  and  the  smaller  trees  and  the  inferior  woods  to  stand  and  burn 
with  the  forest  fires  which  are  sure  to  follow.  The  timber  of  Canada  is 
just  as  much  a  reserve  for  the  United  States  as  our  own  timber  forests 
'  Chas.  F.  Babclay. 
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St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.,  December  28, 1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

The  general  feeling  with  the  lumber  m  anufacturcrs  in  th  is  section  is  that 
the  present  depressed  condition  of  the  lumber  trade  comes  largely  from 
competition  with  stock  from  the  Canadian  provinces,  and  we  feel  that 
in  any  revision  of  the  tariff  a  duty  should  be  placed  upon  foreign  lum- 
ber. In  our  opinion,  the  rate  on  sawed  rough  lumber  which  will  give 
the  greatest  amount  of  revenue  is  $1.50  per  1,000  feet,  and  hope  the 
duty  will  not  be  less  than  this  amount.  This  will  have  the  effect  of 
restricting  the  importation  of  the  lower  grades  and  will  hold  the  cost 
of  the  higher  grades  nearer  the  prices  made  by  the  United  States  mills. 
For  such  lumber  as  is  imported,  it  seems  to  us  that  our  own  mills  and 
workmen  should  have  the  benefit  of  any  farther  labor  in  preparing  it 
for  use.  and  in  naming  the  additional  rate  of  duty  on  lumber  when 
dressed  or  further  manufactured  than  sawed  it  should  be  high  enough 
to  practically  prohibit  importation  in  the  finished  state. 

We  condense  our  suggestions  under  numbers  given  in  tariff  of  1890, 
covering  the  items  with  which  we  are  familiar.  We  also  prefer  to  have 
all  rates  specific  instead  of  ad  valorem. 

Paragraph  218. — Sawed  boards,  plank,  deals,  and  other  lumber  of  all 
kinds  of  wood  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  $1.60  per  1,000  feet, 
board  measure,  but  when  lumber  of  any  sort  is  planed  or  finished  on 
one  side  or  edge,  in  addition  to  the  rates  herein  provided,  there  shall 
be  levied  and  paid  $1  per  1,000  feet,  board  measure,  and  for  each  addi- 
tional side  or  edge  so  planed  or  finished  50  cents  per  1,000  feet,  board 
measure.  If  planed  one  side  and  tongued  and  grooved,  (2  per  1,000 
feet,  board  measure,  and  if  planed  two  sides  and  tongued  and  grooved, 
$2.50  per  1,000  feet  board  measure.  In  estimating  board  measure 
under  this  schedule  no  deduction  shall  be  made  on  account  of  planing, 
tonguing  and  grooving. 

Paragraph  221. — Pine  and  spruce  clapboards,  rough,  $2  per  1,000 
pieces;  if  dressed,  $1  additional  per  1,000  pieces. 

Paragraph  228. — Packing  boxes  and  packing-box  shooks,  of  wood, 
$3  per  1,000  feet,  surface  measure. 

The  Northern  Lumber  Oo. 


St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.,  December  21y  1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

After  an  experience  of  thirty  years  in  the  lumber  business,  I  am 
more  and  more  confident  that  it  is  not  good  policy  to  allow  Canadian 
lumber  to  come  into  our  markets  free  of  duty.  The  supply  of  standing 
timber  in  our  country  is  ample  tor  the  supply  of  all  the  needs  of  the 
country  at  a  moderate  price.  I  hope  that  any  bill  you  may  decide 
upon  will  include  lumber  among  the  dutiable  articles. 
y ery  truly,  yours, 

L.  I).  Hazen. 


HlNTON,  W.  Va.,  January  5,  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

As  the  representative  of  our  corporation,  and  being  also  interested 
in  the  manufacturing  of  lumber  in  Pennsylvania,  I  desire  to  say  that 
we  feel  the  necessity  of  a  tariff  on  lumber.    Both  of  our  industries  are 
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suffering  from  the  low  prices  at  which  we  are  obliged  to  sell  our  low 
grades  of  lumber.  We  manufacture  in  Pennsylvania  from  10,000,000  to 
12,000,000  feet  per  aunum  of  hemlock  lumber  aud  on  none  of  this  lum- 
ber have  we  a  profit  of  more  than  from  50  cents  to  (1  per  thousand,  and 
this  is  not  sufficient.  Great  quantities  of  timber  are  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  woods,  which  are  frequently  overrun  by  forest  fires,  and  the  tim- 
ber ultimately  lost  for  want  of  sufficient  margin  on  it  to  permit  its  being 
haudled.  In  West  Virginia  we  manufacture  from  2,000,000  to  3,000,000 
feet  per  annum.  Most  of  this  is  used  in  a  local  way,  being  met  in  the 
markets  both  East  and  West  by  a  competition  in  prices  that  forces  us 
to  limit  our  shipments  in  this  State  to  only  the  highest  grades  of  lum- 
ber, consequently  our  business  is  aud  has  been  suffering.  We  think 
you  will  act  wisely  if  you  will  give  us  about  a  $2  tariff  on  rough  or 
undressed  lumber. 

The  Wm.  James'  Sons  Co. 


Island  Pond,  Vt.,  December  31, 1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

It  is  well  known  that  the  lumber  manufacturers  have  made  no  money 
for  several  years;  under  mistaken  notions  they  have  been  made  a  target 
of  adverse  legislation,  culminating  in  putting  lumber  on  the  free  fist 
under  the  Wilson  bill. 

The  people  who  have  urged  putting  lumber  on  the  free  list  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  our  forests  can  now  see  their  mistake.  The  lum- 
bermen, as  a  rule,  did  not  cut  trees  of  less  than  10  inches  in  diameter; 
but  under  the  Wilson  bill,  in  order  to  get  any  money  out  of  their  forests, 
they  have  been  obliged  to  sell  their  logs  to  pulp  mills,  and  in  consequence 
are  now  cuttiug  trees  as  small  as  4  inches  in  diameter. 

Every  article  that  goes  into  a  building  to-day,  with  the  exception  of 
lumber,  is  protected  to  from  20  to  40  per  cent.  This  seems  to  me  to  be 
a  discrimination  against  lumbermen,  especially  as  less  than  30  per  cent 
of  manufactured  lumber  goes  into  the  workingman's  home,  and  75  per 
cent  of  the  value  of  the  lumber  is  labor. 

We  can  not  compete  with  the  Canadian  manufacturer,  who  is  practi- 
cally subsidized  by  his  government,  in  the  form  of  developing  streams 
and  rivers  by  building  dams,  piers,  and  wharves,  and  clearing  streams. 
Free  lumber  is  a  direct  benefit  to  the  Canadian  government,  and  to  no 
others,  as  the  government  owns  all  the  timber  lands  in  Canada. 

Just  why  dressed  lumber  was  put  on  the  free  list  is  something  that 
I  can  not  understand,  and  I  believe  certain  Senators  have  admitted 
that  it  was  a  mistake,  for  certainly  a  duty  on  dressed  lumber  is  a  direct 
benefit  to  the  laboring  man.  No  lumber  manufacturer,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, has  made  any  money  since  the  duty  of  $2  per  thousand  was  first 
reduced,  and  then  wiped  out  entirely.  I  believe  it  is  the  unanimous 
wish  and  need  of  every  lumber  manufacturer  that  a  duty  of  $2  per  thou- 
sand be  restored  to  lumber.  % 

Geo.  H.  Fitzgerald. 


Malvern,  Ark.,  December  31, 1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  beg  to  urge  tb.e  passage  of  a  bill  putting  a  duty  of  from  $2  to  $3 
per  thousand  feet  on  rough  lumber  and  $1  to  $1.50  per  thousand  feet  on 
logs.    The  prices  we  now  obtain  for  our  product  are  only  60  per  cent  of 
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what  they  were  before  lumber  and  logs  were  entered  free,  and  unless 
relieved  by  tariff  legislation  the  lumber  interests  of  the  South  must 
die  out. 

Malvern  Lumber  Co. 


Elliott,  Ark.,  December  31, 1896. 
Committee  on  Wats  and  Means: 

Yellow  pine  industry  has  been  impoverished  by  free  trade.    We  have 
run  at  a  loss  for  two  years;  we  need  $2  on  rough  lumber  and  $1  on  logs. 

Lee  Kirkland  Lumber  Go. 


Eagle  Mills,  Ark.,  December  31, 1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  would  respectfully  urge  the  placing  of  a  duty  of  $3  on  rough 
lumber  and  (1.60  on  logs. 

Eagle  Lumber  Co. 


Elliott,  Ark.,  December  31, 1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Since  the  protection  has  been  taken  off  lumber  and  logs,  we  have 
been  forced  to  make  our  prices  so  low  that  we  have  been  daily  destroy- 
ing our  timber  without  any  profit  to  us.  We  pray  that  you  will  exert 
every  energy  to  get  a  protection  of  $3  per  thousand  on  lumber  and 
$1.50  on  logs.  This  will  enable  us  to  pay  our  laborers  who  have  for 
the  past  scarcely  provided  for  their  families. 

Camden  Lumber  Co., 
J.  F.  Miles,  Manager. 


Pinebluff,  Ark.,  December  31, 1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

In  the  interest  of  all  lumbermen  we  ask  that  Congress  put  a  duty  of 
(3  per  thousand  on  rough  lumber  and  $1  to  $1.50  on  logs.  The  impor- 
tations in  1896  have  kept  the  market  down  so  that  manufacturers  have 
operated  at  a  loss  and  laborers  at  starvation  prices.  The  situation  is 
serious  and  relief  at  once  is  imperative. 

Bluff  City  Lumber  Co. 


Onalasea,  Ark.,  December  31, 1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  believe  the  present  distressing  condition  of  the  lumber  business 
should  be  relieved  by  protection  of  $3  on  lumber  and  91.50  on  logs. 

Wm.  Carlisle  &  Co. 


Dalevelle,  Ark.,  December  31, 1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

The  Southern  mill  men  for  three  years  have  sold  lumber  for  less  than 
producing  cost.    Great  distress  exists  among  employees.    Give  us  $3  on 
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lumber  and  91.50  on  logs,  if  possible.    Protection  is  necessary  to  avert 
general  disaster  to  the  industry. 

Arkadelphia  Lumber  Co. 


Gurdon,  Ark.,  December  31, 1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Circumstances  demand  a  protection  of  93  on  rough  lumber  and  91.50 
on  logs.    Late  encroachments  seriously  demoralize  labor. 

Gurdon  Lumber  Co. 


Tex  ark  an  a,  Ark.,  December  31, 1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Markets  we  could  supply,  especially  in  the  Forth  and  Northeast,  are 
lost  through  competition  of  imported  lumber.  We  strongly  urge  a  pro- 
tective duty  of  93  on  rough  lumber  and  91.50  on  logs.  We  believe  that 
otherwise  there  will  be  no  alleviation  of  the  distress  in  which  mills  now 
find  themselves  through  being  unable  to  dispose  of  the  lumber  they 
can  produce. 

Gates  City  Lumber  Co. 


THE  DUTY  OH  DRESSED  LUMBER. 

Providence,  E.  I,,  December  30, 1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  think  from  what  we  have  learned  from  carefully  canvassing  the 
wholesale  trade  and  from  our  own  standpoint  as  lumber  manufacturers, 
that  a  duty  of  at  least  91  per  thousand  would  be  advisable  on  sawed 
rough  lumber  coming  from  Canadian  Provinces.  This  would  make 
quite  a  revenue  for  the  Government,  and  it  seems  to  be  the  universal 
opinion  that  the  above  duty  would  result  in  no  retaliating  duty  being 
placed  on  logs  by  the  Canadians. 

Should  the  duty  by  this  country  be  made  92  per  thousand  feet  on 
sawed  rough  lumber,  there  will  most  assuredly  be  a  corresponding 
duty  on  logs  coming  from  the  Provinces,  which  would  be  serious  to 
lumber  manufacturers  near  the  border,  who  at  present  in  a  great 
measure  depend  upon  Canadian  logs. 

On  dressed  lumber  we  think  it  would  be  the  most  advisable  for  all 
parties  concerned  to  have  a  heavy  duty,  so  that  our  planing  mills  in 
the  States  may  be  amply  protected  from  the  cheap  labor  of  the  Prov- 
inces, and  tliis  would  undoubtedly  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  laborers  in 
the  States  who  fit  the  lumber  for  market. 

We  trust  your  committee  will  bear  in  mind  the  interests  of  the 
dressing  as  well  as  the  saw  mills  of  this  country,  aud  impose  a  duty  on 
dressed  lumber  coming  from  the  Canadian  Provinces  of  at  least  91  per 
thousand  feet,  board  measure,  for  one  side,  and  50  cents  per  thousand 
feet,  board  measure,  for  each  additional  side  or  edge.  If  planed  one 
side,  tongued  and  grooved,  92  per  thousand  feet,  board  measure,  and  it 
planed  two  sides,  tongued  and  grooved,  92.50  per  thousand  feet,  board 
measure. 

E.  A.  Smith  &  Co. 
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NO  TRUSTS  IN  LUMBER  TRADE. 
STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BY  VARIOUS  LUMBER  FIRMS. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

At  a  previous  hearing  of  the  lumbermen  before  your  committee  the 
question  was  asked — and  it  appeared  to  bean  important  one  with  your 
committee — whether  there  was  any  trust  or  combination  in  the  lumber 
trade.  The  purpose  of  this  communication  is  to  deny  emphatically 
that  any  trusts  exist  and  explain  the  character  and  purposes  of  certain 
associations  and  organizations  maintained  by  the  manufacturers  of 
lumber  and  of  which  the  undersigned  have  knowledge. 

As  was  explained  to  your  committee,  no  lumber  trusts  exist.  The 
interests  are  so  diverse,  the  industry  so  vast  and  widely  scattered,  the 
conditions  under  which  lumber  is  made  are  so  different,  the  source  of 
supply  so  extensive,  and  the  kinds  of  wood  so  many  that  it  is  abso- 
lutely impossible  to  control  in  anyway  the  supply  of  this  product.  No 
one  at  all  familiar  with  the  conditions  would  attempt  to  effect  an 
organization  for  the  regulation  of  price,  much  less  a  combination  in 
the  nature  of  what  is  ordinarily  known  as  a  trust.  None  exists,  none 
has  existed,  and  none  is  likely  to  exist  in  the  white  pine  district. 

There  are,  however,  certain  organizations  among  the  manufacturers 
of  lumber,  which  we  will  attempt  to  explain.  On  the  Chippewa  Biver 
there  are  corporations,  which  for  convenience  are  denominated  the 
"pool."  The  purpose  of  these  organizations  is  to  cheapen  the  handling 
of  the  logs  from  the  stump  to  the  mill,  and  the  organizations  were 
effected  as  a  necessity.  A  part  of  the  timber  tributary  to  the  Chip- 
pewa Biver  is  owned  by  manufacturers  having  mills  at  Eau  Claire, 
Chippewa  Falls,  and  other  points  along  the  Chippewa  Biver.  A  part 
of  the  timber  is  also  owned  by  manufacturers  at  points  along  the 
Mississippi  Biver,  below  the  mouth  of  the  Chippewa  Biver.  It  was 
found  impossible  without  great  expense  for  the  manufacturers  in  Wis- 
consin to  get  the  logs  they  put  in  out  of  the  great  mass  designed  for 
their  own  mills  and  for  mills  along  the  Mississippi  River.  To  avoid  this 
the  pool  was  organized.  The  members  of  the  organization  continued 
to  be,  as  they  had  previously  been,  competitors  for  the  purchase  of 
timber,  but  they  sold  their  logs  to  the  organization  at  a  price  deter- 
mined by  the  quality  of  the  logs,  and  were  then  permitted  to  purchase 
from  the  pool  an  equal  quantity  of  logs,  at  the  average  cost  to  the 
organization  of  all  the  logs  so  purchased,  and  to  take  them  from  the  run 
of  the  logs  without  regard  to  whether  the  same  had  been  cut  from  the 
land  of  the  purchaser,  or  from  the  land  of  some  other  member  of 
the  organization.  All  cooperation  between  the  members  of  this  organi- 
zation terminates  with  the  distribution  of  the  logs  from  the  entire  body 
put  in  the  river.  Each  manufacturer  becomes  a  competitor  with  every 
other  member  of  the  organization  for  the  sale  of  the  product  of  the 
logs  in  open  market,  and  no  attempt  has  ever  been  made  by  this  organi- 
zation to  restrain  competition  or  to  regulate  prices.  Neither  has  it 
attempted  to  regulate  production. 

There  exists  among  the  lumber  manufacturers  of  Minnesota,  western 
Wisconsin,  and  those  operating  at  points  along  the  Mississippi  Biver 
between  Minneapolis  and  St.  Louis  an  organization  known  as  the 
Mississippi  Valley  Lumbermen's  Association.  The  object  of  this  associ- 
ation as  set  forth  by  its  constitution  is  "to  secure  a  full  understanding 
of  the  conditions  surrounding  the  lumber  market  in  the  territory  cov- 
ered by  this  association,  and  the  establishment  of  uuiform  grades  for 
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the  inspection  of  lumber."  In  this  organization  there  are  about  sixty- 
five  manufacturers,  but  it  does  not  include  all  the  operators  within  the 
territory  it  seeks  to  cover.  The  principal  work  of  this  organization  has 
been  to  secure  information  concerning  the  condition  of  the  lumber 
trade,  and  to  disseminate  it  to  its  members,  and,  as  stated  by  the  consti- 
tution, "to  establish  uniform  grades  for  the  inspection  of  lumber." 
This  latter  function  is  to  the  lumber  trade  what  a  standard  of  grades 
is  to  the  grain  trade.  All  the  manufacturers  making  lumber  according 
to  the  grades  established  by  the  association  are  competitors  in  the  open 
market  for  the  sale  of  lumber  at  such  price  as  they  may  see  fit  to  dis- 
pose of  it.  These  standard  grades  are  as  much  in  the  interest  of  the 
buyer  as  the  seller,  and  the  system  has  received  the  indorsement  of  the 
retailers. 

A  similar  association  is  maintained  by  the  lumber  manufacturers 
operating  in  the  Wisconsin  Valley.  The  purposes  of  this  association 
may  be  said  to  be  identical  with  those  of  the  Mississippi  Valley 
Lumbermen's  Association. 

These  are  the  only  organizations  among  the  white-pine  operators 
except  purely  local  ones,  with  the  exception  of  what  is  known  as  the 
National  Lumbermen's  Association,  composed  of  manufacturers,  whole- 
salers, and  extensive  dealers,  principally  in  Michigan,  at  points  along 
Lake  Erie  and  Lake  Huron.  The  interests  of  these  association  mem- 
bers are  so  diverse  that  any  combination  among  them  would  be  entirely 
impracticable. 

During  the  year  1892  proceedings  which  were  stimulated  by  the  pub- 
lisher of  a  paper  with  populistic  tendencies  and  a  desire  for  notoriety 
were  commenced  against  some  of  the  officers  and  prominent  members 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Lumbermen's  Association,  and  they  were 
indicted  in  the  United  States  court,  under  what  is  known  as  the  "  Anti 
Sherman  trust  law."  The  indictment  was  demurred  to  and  the 
demurrer  promptly  sustained  by  the  court  on  the  ground  that  there 
was  no  cause  for  action. 

We  trust  this  information  will  be  of  value  to  you,  and  will  aid  you  in 
your  deliberations. 

Nelson  Tenney  Lumber  Company, 
By  N.  M.  Tenney,  Vice-President 

S.  T.  McKnight. 

H.  C.  Akelly. 

E.  W.  Backus  Lumber  Company, 
By  E.  W.  Backus,  President 

Carpenter  Lumber  Company, 
By  E.  J.  Carpenter,  Treasurer. 

Brainerd  Lumber  Company, 
By  C.  F.  Welles,  President 

W.  S.  Hill  &  Co. 


CHAIR  CASTE  AND  REEDS. 

(Paragraph  179.) 
STATEMENT  OF  ME.  C.  H.  LANG,  JR.,  OF  BOSTON. 

Thursday,  December  31, 1896. 
Mr.  Lang  said :  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
-appear  here  to  represent  the  rattan  industry  of  the  United  States.    1 
have  a  written  memorial  to  the  committee,  signed  by  all  the  rattan 
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manufacturers  of  tbe  United  States,  who  met  in  New  York  yesterday 
to  consider  this  subject  and  who  authorized  me  to  appear  to  represent 
them  personally.  This  memorial  is  signed  by  the  Wakefield  Rattan 
Company,  Haywood  Bros.  &  Co.,  American  Rattan  and  Reed  Manu- 
facturing Company,  P.  Derby  &  Co.,  W.  F.  Whitney,  and  the  Union 
Rattan  Manufacturing  Company.  I  would  also  like  to  submit  some 
samples.  In  addition  to  presenting  this  memorial  I  would  like  to  make 
a  short  statement. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  give  you  five  minutes. 

Mr.  Lang.  I  represent  an  interest  representing  a  capital  of  sometning 
like  (5,000,000.    I  wish  you  would  make  it  ten  minutes. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  see  about  that;  we  want  facts. 

Mr.  Lang.  Notwithstanding  the  remarks  I  listened  to  this  morning, 
I  have  nothing  to  submit  but  facts.  I  am  a  business  man  and  not  a 
lawyer  or  orator.  I  have  simply  come  here  to  represent  my  own  indus- 
try and  that  of  the  others  that  have  sent  me  here  for  that  purpose. 

We  request  that  in  lieu  of  the  present  tariff  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem 
you  will  introduce  in  the  bill  now  in  preparation  a  clause  to  read  in 
this  wise: 

All  manufactures  of  rattan  not  further  advanced  than  split  into  reeds  and  strands, 
five  cents  per  pound. 

Chair  cane  and  other  products  of  rattan,  split  and  shaved,  ready  for  manufacture 
into  chairs  and  other  articles,  ten  cents  per  pound. 

Now,  we  thought  best  to  put  that  in  that  language,  because  all  are  not 
familiar  with  this  industry,  and  after  considerable  debate,  it  seemed  to 
us  we  would  avoid  all  technicalities  and  all  ambiguities  if  it  were  put 
in  that  way,  and  it  would  be  easily  understood,  and  we  were  led  to  be 
very  careful  over  it  because  of  great  misunderstanding  which  has  pre- 
vailed in  regard  to  past  tariffs  pertaining  to  this  industry.  This  will  be 
inefficient  to  accomplish  what  we  need  and  desire  unless  the  free  list  is 
changed  so  that  tbe  clause  permitting  "  reeds  not  further  manufactured 
than  cut  into  lengths  suitable  for  whips  "  to  come  in  free  shall  be  stricken 
out.  The  reed  is  the  core  of  the  rattan.  It  is  an  important  part  of  the 
industry,  and  if  these  reeds  continue,  as  they  have  been,  to  be  admitted 
frle  of  duty,  under  ruling  of  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  of  New 
York,  in  my  judgment  it  will  nullify  this  clause  we  wish  inserted  in  the 
new  bill,  just  as  it  did  the  old  one.  I  represent  directly  the  Wakefield 
'Rattan  Company  of  Massachusetts,  which  company  has  something  like 
a  million  and  a  half  invested  in  this  business,  and  we  utilize  all  portions 
of  the  rattan. 

I  am  in  the  position  of  the  lumbermen  who  appeared  before  you  this 
morning;  am  willing  to  have  logs  come  in  free  of  duty.  I  represent 
logs — small  ones,  to  be  sure,  but  logs,*  notwithstanding.  We  wish 
rattans  to  be  brought  in  free  of  duty  as  now,  in  order  that  we  may 
manipulate  them  and  so  furnish  labor  to  a  largfc  number  of  people  in 
this  country,  instead  of  having  it  done  in  China  and  Germany,  as  it  is 
very  largely  at  present.  The  beginning  of  this  industry  was  in  the 
little  red  school  house,  where,  I  presume,  some  of  you  have  come  in  per- 
sonal contact  with  rattan.  I  have  some  of  the  material  here  represent- 
ing the  development  of  the  industry  and  showing  the  results  of  splitting 
rattans.  At  the  present  time,  because  of  the  lack  of  any  adequate  duty 
on  this  material,  it  is  being  done  largely  in  Chinese  and  German  fac- 
tories, a  thing  that  ought  not  to  be;  the  result  of  which  is  that  large 
numbers  of  our  workmen  are  unemployed,  and  that  is  likewise  true  of 
other  concerns  throughout  the  country.  Within  a  comparatively  short 
time  machinery  has  been  shipped  from  the  United  States  to  China  for 
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the  purpose  of  cutting  up  tbis  material  and  shipping  it  here  in  its 
manufactured  form.  I  wish  to  submit  to  you  that  it  is  not  alone  that 
we  utilize  what  the  Chinese  and  the  Germans  do  in  tbis  business,  but 
we  utililize  all  the  waste  coming  from  rattans  in  the  process  of  shaving 
and  development. 

I  submit  here  samples  of  a  mat  which  we  manufacture  [Mr.  Lang  here 
submitted  various  samples].  Here  are  two  samples  of  mattings,  which 
we  manufacture  in  five  different  widths  and  in  large  quantities — that 
is,  if  we  can  have  the  material  to  undergo  the  first  process  here  and  so 
have  access  to  this  waste,  which  no  one  else  in  the  world  utilizes  except 
the  factory  I  particularly  represent,  although  there  are  other  concerns 
in  the  country  that  do  the  first  process  of  splitting  the  cane  or  the  rat- 
tan into  caue  and  into  reeds  or  cores.  To-day  the  tariff  provides  a  10- 
per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  on  this  pith  or  core  of  the  rattan.  As  a  mat- 
ter 6f  fact,  no  duty  is  being  paid  on  it,  or  at  least  only  an  occasional 
duty  is  paid. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Why  is  that! 

Mr.  Lang.  Because  through  some  carelessness  in  the  New  York 
custom-house  by  the  officials  there  no  duty  is  levied  upon  it.  The 
house  that  I  represent  imported  a  lot  of  reeds  three  or  four  months 
ago  and  no  duty  was  collected  upon  them.  Our  interest  in  having  the 
duty  collected  more  than  offsets  any  advantage  we  would  get  in 
having  a  small  lot  come  in  free  of  duty.  Two  or  three  years  ago,  when 
a  duty  was  not  collected  on  a  lot  that  was  sent  to  us,  I  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  custom-house  authorities  to  the  matter,  but  received  no 
satisfaction.  At  any  rate,  the  brokers  we  employ  in  the  custom-house 
appear  to  have  no  difficulty  in  passing  this  material  through  the  cus- 
tom-house free  of  duty.  I  want  to  bear  down  hard  on  that  fact.  At 
one  time  I  called  the  attention  of  a  special  agent  of  the  Treasury 
Department  to  the  fact  that  no  duty  was  being  collected  on  these  reeds, 
whereupon  he  took  the  matter  up  and  secured  a  hearing  before  the 
Board  of  General  Appraisers,  and  that  hearing  developed  what  I  did 
not  know  before— that  in  the  free  list  there  was  a  provision  that  "reeds 
not  further  manufactured  than  cut  into  lengths  suitable  for  whips" 
should  be  admitted  free  of  duty.  • 

I  then  held  that  the  authorities  should  require  reeds  coming  in  in 
lengths  suitable  for  whips  to  be  cut  into  a  specific  length,  and  they 
should  obtain  some  guaranty  that  those  reeds  were  to  go  into  whips; 
but  they  held  that  the  free  list  was  always  to  receive  the  benefit  of  a 
doubt  as  against  the  dutiable  list,  and  further,  that  it  was  impossible 
to  require  that  whip  reeds  should  be  cut  into  any  particular  length,  on 
account  of  the  fact  that  whips  themselves  were  made  in  various  lengths. 
Bo  they  finally  agreed  that  notwithstanding  any  reed  imported  might 
be  used  for  a  large  variety  of  purposes,  they  would  not  levy  a  duty  on 
certain  sizes  which  they  were  informed  were  used  for  whips,  or  rather 
they  would  admit  certain  sizes  used  for  whips  and  levy  a  duty  on  the 
smaller  sizes.  The  effect  of  that  appears  to  be  that  all  reeds  are  com- 
ing in  free  of  duty,  something  that  should  be  looked  into  very  carefully. 
1  also  developed  the  fact  at  this  hearing  before  the  Board  of  General 
Appraisers  in  New  York  that  our  principal  competitors,  the  Germans, 
were  largely  undervaluing  their  importations  and  that  the  present  10 
per  cent  ad  valorem,  in  view  of  the  way  they  manipulate  the  busi- 
ness, affords  no  adequate  protection. 

I  secured  an  invoice  of  these  materials  which  they  were  holding  at 
the  appraisers'  stores  at  that  time  and  satisfied  Mr.  Cummings,  the 
special  agent  of  the  Treasury  Department,  that  I  was  correct  in  the 
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matter,  at  least  I  think  I  did.  Then  I  undertook  to  discover  how  I 
might  have  that  matter  rectified,  and  I  was  told  that  the  only  process 
that  I  could  go  through  to  do  that  was  to  appeal  to  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment and  procure  proof  through  European  sources  that  the  goods  as 
billed  or  consigned  to  agents  of  German  factories  in  this  country  were 
below  the  price  at  which  they  were  sold  in  Germany  at  the  time,  a  thing 
almost  impossible  to  do,  because  anybody  going  from  this  country  to 
any  one  of  the  German  factories  and  undertaking  to  buy  these  mate- 
rials there  is  simply  informed  that  they  are  represented  in  New  York 
by  agents,  and  if  he  wants  those  materials,  that  is  the  source  to  whom 
he  should  apply. 

I  represent  here  four  or  five  different  concerns,  as  I  have  said,  hav- 
ing a  capital  of  not  less  than  $5,000,000,  and  we  are  all  in  about  the 
same  boat,  employing  less  than  half  the  hands  we  ought  to  employ,  and 
seeing  the  importations  of  rattans  in  this  country  gradually  dwindling, 
until  within  a  few  years,  from  being  on  an  equality  with  us,  the  Ger- 
mans are  importing  three  times  the  number  of  rattans  from  Singapore 
and  the  Straits  Settlements  that-  we  do.  These  rattans  grow  on  the 
Islands  of  Borneo,  Sumatra,  and  Java,  and  the  shipping  port  is  Singa- 
pore for  the  great  bulk  of  these  goods.  We  are  having  vessels  plying 
between  Singapore  and  Boston,  and  there  are  also  vessels  running  to 
New  York  for  the  supply  of  the  factories  located  there.  But  the  busi- 
ness is  falling  off,  and  is  bound  to  fall  off  continually.  The  Chinese  are 
shipping  quite  a  large  product  to  this  country,  and  are  bound  to  ship 
more  wheu  they  get  the  machinery  into  action  that  has  been  shipped 
from  this  country  to  China  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  trade  here, 
via  New  York. 

So  it  appears  to  us  that  we  are  not  unreasonable  in  asking  this  pro- 
tection for  this  industry,  an  industry  that  was  originated  in  this  coun- 
try and  has  been  copied  abroad.  Factories  abroad  have  imported 
experts  from  this  country  in  order  to  put  them  on  their  feet.  That  is  a 
condition  reverse  from  what  usually  obtains,  but  anyone  acquainted 
with  this  industry  knows  that  this  country  has  developed  it  to  the  extent 
that  it  occupies  to-day. 

Mr.  Tawney.  How  do  the  wages  paid  to  the  employees  in  the  manu- 
facture of  your  goods  in  this  country  compare  with  the  wages  paid  in 
Germany! 

Mr.  Lang.  I  am  informed  they  are  very  much  less;  that  is  the  com 
mon  testimony. 

Mr.  Tawney,  Can  you  give  any  definite  information  on  the  point! 

Mr.  Lang.  No;  I  can  not  give  any  definite  information  on  that  point. 
The  Chinese  more  particularly  use  the  outer  surface  of  the  rattan. 
This  stick  here  represents  the  surface  before  it  is  cut  and  this  end 
after  it  has  been  split — the  outer  surface — into  strands,  leaving  the 
so-called  reed  or  core  in  the  center  [indicating  with  sample].  All  sorts 
of  names  have  been  applied  to  this  in  order  to  introduce  it  into  the 
country  free  of  duty.  We  call  it  rattan  cores,  in  order  to  identify  it  with 
rattan,  which  is  a  raw  material,  and  pays  no  duty  and  should  not,  not 
being  an  article  that  is  grown  on  this  continent  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Reed  is  covered  in  paragraph  684  of  the  tariff  act 
of  1894! 

Mr.  Lang.  That  is  right,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  this  was  also  in  the  tariff  act  of  1890.    There 

is  no  difference  in  the  language.    It  provides  that  woods  not  otherwise 

specially  provided  for,  in  the  rough,  or  not  further  manufactured  than 

cut  into  lengths  suitable  for  sticks  for  umbrellas,  parasols,  sunshades, 
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whips,  or  walking  canes,  and  India  malacca  joints,  not  further  manufac- 
tured than  cut  into  suitable  lengths  for  the  manufactures  into  which 
they  are  intended  to  be  converted,  shall  come  in  free  of  duty.  It  is 
under  that  provision! 

Mr.  Lang.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  under  paragraph  684,  under  the  ruling  of 
the  board  of  appraisers  of  New  York.  They  did  exclude  certain  small 
sizes,  which  they  decided  should  pay  the  duty  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem; 
but  in  this  process  of  undervaluation  that  cuts  no  figure,  and  if  it  is 
abolished  entirely  in  the  new  bill  I  should  have  no  remonstrance  to 
make.  It  affords  no  protection  whatever  under  the  present  condition 
of  things. 

The  Chairman.  You  desire  that  reeds  should  be  put  upon  the 
dutiable  list? 

Mr.  Lang.  We  desire  that  reeds  should  be  put  upon  the  dutiable  list 
at  5  cents  per  pouud,  and  we  put  it  u  rattan  not  further  advanced  than 
split  into  reeds  and  strands";  and  not  only  do  we  desire  the  reed  to  be 
on  the  dutiable  list  at  a  specific  rate  of  duty,  but  we  also  ask  to  have 
these  strands  put  on  the  list  also — where  they  are  not  shaved — at  5  cents 
per  pound.  In  the  second  clause  of  this  recommendation  we  allude  to 
chair  cane  and  other  products  of  rattan,  split  and  shaved,  ready  for 
manufacture  into  chairs  and  other  articles,  and  ask  for  10  cents  per 
pound,  which  would  be  something  like  33£  per  cent  ad  valorem.  There 
is  a  large  business  contingent  upon  this  first  process  of  splitting  the 
rattan.  If  the  business  is  diverted  from  this  country  and  done  in  Ger- 
man and  Chinese  factories,  we  are  thereby  deprived  of  a  large  variety 
of  uses  to  which  we  could  put  the  material  if  we  had  the  splitting  of  it, 
besides  affording  employment  to  a  large  number  of  people.  I  am  sub- 
stantially in  the  same  position  that  the  lumbermen  were  this  morning, 
who  were  willing  to  admit  Canadian  logs  free  of  duty  for  the  sake  of 
giving  employment  to  a  large  number  of  people  in  the  working  up  and 
manufacture  of  these  logs.  That  is  my  position,  except  my  log  is  a 
very  small  one  and  of  fine  texture. 

I  am  obliged  to  you  and  the  committee  for  your  attention. 


MEMORIAL  SUBMITTED  BY  ME.  LANG. 

New  York,  December  29, 1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Gentlemen,  we,  the  undersigned,  a  large  majority  of  the  rattan  manu- 
facturers of  this  country,  respectfully  represent  that  because  of  severe 
competition  from  German  and  Chinese  sources  our  business  is  greatly 
prostrated.  We  therefore  request  you  will  introduce  a  clause  into  the 
tariff  act  now  in  preparation  as  follows: 

All  manufactures  of  rattan  cot  farther  advanced  than  split  into  reeds  and  strands, 
five  cents  per  pound. 

Chair  cane  and  other  prod  acts  of  rattan,  split  and  shaved  ready  for  manufacture 
into  chairs  and  other  articles,  ten  cents  per  pound. 

The  present  duty  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  affords  no  adequate-meas- 
ure of  protection,  and  it  is  under  the  specific  system  alone  that  we  can 
see  any  chance  for  relief.  German  manufacturers  are  represented  in 
this  country  by  commission  agencies,  to  whom  are  referred  all  parties 
in  this  country  who  would  purchase  from  these  manufacturers.  We 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  prod  acts  of  rattan  are  sent  here  on 
consignment  and  are  grossly  undervalued. 
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The  present  duty  of  10  per  cent  is  largely  nullified  by  article  684  of 
the  free  list  which  has  been  so  interpreted,  by  the  Board  of  General 
Appraisers  to  whom  we  appealed,  that  "reeds  (a  product  of  rattan)  not 
further  manufactured  than  cut  into  lengths  suitable  for  whips"  are 
admitted  free.  This  decision  is  manifestly  unjust,  because  reeds  of  all 
lengths  and  nearly  all  sizes  are  thereby  admitted  free.  We  would 
therefore  represent  that,  Until  tbis  clause  is  elimiuated  from  the  free 
list,  the  end  we  seek  would  not  be  accomplished.  As  we  understand 
it,  you  do  not  desire  us  to  go  into  details  regarding  the  present  Rtate 
of  this  industry  as  compared  with  previous  years,  but  any  iuformatiou 
desired  will  be  cheerfully  furnished  at  any  subsequent  date. 

Wakefield  Battan  Company, 
By  O.  H.  Lang,  Jr.,  Treasurer. 

Haywood  Bros.  &  Co., 
By  O.  H.  Haywood. 

American  Battan  and  Reed  Mfg.  Co., 
By  J.  Salomon,  Secretary. 

P.  Derby  &  Co., 
By  Arthur  P.  Derby. 
W.  F.  Whitney. 
Union  Battan  Mfg.  Co., 
By  F.  H.  Coppewthwait,  Treasurer. 


Gardner,  Mass.,  January  7, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

During  the  latter  part  of  December  we  joined  with  several  other 
manufacturers  in  recommending  for  your  consideration  certain  duties 
on  reeds,  chair  cane,  and  strands  manufactured  from  rattan.  We  trust 
this  may  receive  careful  consideration  at  the  hands  of  the  committee, 
and  that  they  may  be  willing  to  recommend  in  their  report  the  levying 
of  such  duties  as  we  have  suggested,  which  we  feel  are  little  enough  to 
protect  the  domestic  manufacturers  from  competition  of  foreigners. 

IJeywood  Brothers  &  Co. 


Gardner,  Mass.,  December  2i,  1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  : 

We  are  anxious  that  a  duty  of  6  or  7  cents  per  pound  be  placed  on 
chair  cane  and  reeds.  This  would  come  under  paragraph  356,  miscel- 
laneous manufactures. 

P.  Derby  &  Co. 


PROTESTS  AGAINST  IMPOSITION  OF  DUTY. 

New  York,  January  6',  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Learning  of  the  request  of  Mr.  Lang,  representative  of  the  Wake- 
field Battan  Company,  and  of  the  Central  Kattan  Company,  a  combi- 
nation of  all  the  largest  rattan  manufacturers  in  the  United  States,  for 
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a  specific  duty  of  5  cents  and  10  cents  per  pound  on  the  several  manufac- 
tures of  rattans  and  reeds,  before  your  committee  on  the  31st  ultimo,  I 
respectfully  beg  to  oppose  that  request. 

In  the  revision  of  the  tariff  of  1890,  the  subject  of  rattans  and  reeds 
was  thoroughly  looked  into  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  of 
which  President-elect  McKinley  was  chairman,  and  although  Mr.  Lang 
had  then,  as  now,  demanded  a  preposterous  duty  on  these  articles,  the 
result  of  that  committee's  deliberations  finally  were:  Whip  reeds  and 
rattans,  free  (paragraph  756);  chair  cane  or  reeds,  wrought  or  manu- 
factured from  rattans  or  reeds,  and  whether  round,  square,  or  in  any 
other  shape,  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  (paragraph  229). 

In  Hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  Fifty-first 
Congress,  First  Session,  pages  760  to  777,  you  will  find  the  entire 
testimony  on  this  subject. 

In  revising  the  tariff  of  1894  this  ground  was  gone  over  again  and 
no  change  was  made.  (See  paragraphs  684  and  179.)  I  take  the 
liberty  to  lay  a  few  facts  before  you  to  show  how  impractical  it  would 
be  to  place  any  specific  duty  on  the  artides  in  question. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  chair  cane  and  manufactures  of  reeds  and 
rattans,  varying  very  much  in  price  and  in  quality.  For  instance,  one 
kind  of  split  strands  costs  about  1  cent  per  pound;  another,  10  cents. 
How  could  a  specific  duty  of  5  cents  per  pound  cover  justly  two  such 
kinds?  Also  please  note  that  on  the  former  kind  the  duty  would 
amount  to  500  per  cent.  So  also  with  chair  cane,  which  is  sold  by 
measurement,  not  weight.  One  kind  costs  about  $20  per  100,000  feet 
and  weighs  about  75  pounds:  another  kind  about  $12  per  100,000  feet, 
weighing  195  pounds,  thus  making  at  10  cents  per  pound  the  duty  on 
the  latter  kind  162  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

On  the  whole,  yon  can  readily  judge  how  unreasonable  the  request 
for  a  specific  duty  is  when  I  am  willing  prove  to  you,  if  you  will  grant 
me  a  hearing,  that  on  one  article  the  duty  would  be  equivalent  to  about 
550  per  cent  and  on  almost  all  other  kinds  of  chair  cane  and  manufac- 
tures of  reed  and  rattan  imported  between  100  per  cent  and  200  per 
cent.  The  raw  material  costs  about  the  same  to  the  native  and  foreign 
manufacturer,  and  the  labor  involved  in  producing  these  goods  is  done 
by  automatic  machinery,  simply  requiring  to  be  fed. 

The  foregoing  is  respectfully  submitted  to  your  committee,  and  I  beg 
of  you  to  cover  the  articles  in  question  in  the  tariff  you  are  now  revis- 
ing with  the  identical  wording  and  phrasing  that  is  covering  them  in 
the  present,  viz : 

Whip  reeds  and  rattan,  free. 

Chair  cane  or  reeds,  wrought  or  manufactured  from  rattans  or  reeds, 
10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Otto  Gerdau, 
Importer  of  Rattans,  Reeds,  and  Chair  Cane. 


Columbus,  Ohio,  January  6, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  notice  that  an  effort  is  being  made  to  have  the  duty  on  round 
reeds,  split,  flat,  oval,  and  molding  reeds,  reed  winding,  chair  cane,  etc., 
increased  from  its  present  tax  in  Schedule  D,  paragraph  179,  at  10  per 
cent  ad  valorem.  We  protest  against  any  change  from  the  present,  and 
beg  that  your  committee  leave  it  as  it  is.    An  increase  simply  means 
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shutting  out  such  material,  decreasing  the  revenue  to  the  Government, 
and  still  increasing  the  price  of  the  product  to  the  consumer.  We,  as 
well  as  many  others  in  the  interior,  depend  upon  the  importer  for  these 
articles,  and  to  prohibit  our  getting  them  in  that  way  means  another 
monopoly  in  another  line  far  from  desirable  in  anything. 

Joseph  Lay  &  Co., 
Broom  and  Brush  Manufacturers. 


Richmond,  Ind.,  January  5,  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  are  opposed  to  any  increase  of  tariff*  on  cane  in  any  form.  The 
chair  manufacturers  of  the  nation  have  had  a  desperate  battle  for 
existence  during  the  past  three  years,  and  now  the  worst  "trust"  on 
American  soil  against  chair  manufacturers  attempts  to  destroy  all 
prospects  of  profit  by  an  increased  tax  on  cane  materials. 

We  ask  for  the  continuation  of  clause  No.  229  of  the  McKinley  tariff, 
and  hope  the  manufacturers  will  be  protected  against  this  most  unjust 
tax.    Cane  is  a  foreign  article. 

Eichmond  Chair  Company. 

M.  J.  CJBrjen,  Secretary. 


Faribault,  Minn.,  January  5, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  are  informed  that  there  is  a  project  on  foot  to  raise  the  duty  on 
reed  and  cane,  etc.,  to  5  cents  per  pound,  and  on  split,  flat,  and  oval 
reeds,  also  reed  winding,  chair  cane,  etc.,  to  10  cents  per  pound.  As 
the  articles  above  mentioned  do  not  grow  in  this  country,  and  we  are 
entirely  dependent  on  importing  same,  we  deem  it  a  scheme  to  hurt 
every  factory  of  our  kind,  of  which  there  are  several  in  each  of  the  Cen- 
tral States,  in  many  of  the  Eastern  States,  and  also  in  the  far  Western 
States.  We  therefore  most  earnestly  protest  against  any  such  duty  and 
urge  you  to  have  the  interest  of  these  many  factories  at  heart,  which 
means,  of  course,  also  many  thousands  of  laboring  men. 

Faribault  Rattan  Works. 


Erie,  Pa.,  January  tf,  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  read  in  the  papers  that  Mr.  Lang,  president  of  the  Wakefield 
Rattan  Company,  has  presented  to  you  a  memorial  signed  by  the  rat- 
tan manufacturers  of  the  East,  asking  that  5  cents  per  pound  duty  be 
placed  on  all  reeds,  both  German  and  China,  that  are  imported,  and  10 
cents  per  pound  on  winding  reed,  chair  cane,  etc.  We  have  to  say  that 
we  are  very  much  opposed  to  same,  as  we  consider  it  a  great  injustice 
and  solely  advanced  by  our  Eastern  friends  in  the  interest  of  monopoly, 
thinking  thereby  to  drive  out  some  of  the  smaller  manufacturers  estab- 
lished all  over  the  country,  and  thus  be  in  better  shape  to  get  their  own 
price  in  due  time.  Injustice  to  ourselves,  as  well  as  a  goodly  number 
of  smaller  manufacturers,  we  deem  it  our  duty  to  enter  this,  our  humble 
protest,  and  pray  your  kind  consideration,  in  hopes  same  may  meet  with 
your  favor. 

H.  N.  Thayer  &  Co. 
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Similar  letters  of  protest  were  received  from  the  following:  Francis 
L.  Hughes,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  Wilkinson  &  Eastwood,  of  Bingham- 
ton,  N.  Y.j  the  Kinley  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Chicago,  111.;  the 
Columbus  Chair  Company,  of  Columbus,  Ohio;  Murphy,  Wasey  &  Co., 
of  Detroit,  Mich.;  the  Gendron  Wheel  Company,  of  Toledo,  Ohio; 
Hochinger  Bros.  &  Co.,  of  Baltimore,  Md. :  the  Adams  Carriage  Com- 
pany, of  Canal  Dover,  Ohio;  H.  Witte  &  Co.,  of  Kew  York;  the  Indi- 
anapolis Manufacturing  Company,  O.  A.  Whitman,  of  Chicago,  111. ;  the 
National  Carriage  and  Reed  Company,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  A.  Meinicke 
&  Son,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  Fort  Madison,  Iowa,  Chair  Company;  A. 
D.  Jenkins  &  Co.,  Wakefield,  Mass. ;  Home  Rattan  Company,  Chicago, 
111.;  Mayer  Chair  Company,  Union  City,  Tenn.;  Clement  Chair  Com- 
pany, Clinton,  Iowa,  and  others. 


New  Yobk,  December  29, 1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  bamboo  liber  and  to  reeds  and 
chair  cane  wrought  from  rattan.  Bamboo  fiber  or  fine  bamboo  splints 
or  bamboo  scraps  are  imported  for  the  manufacture  of  street  brooms 
only.  We  claim  that  this  article  should  enter  free  of  duty,  because  it 
is  a  crude  material  to  be  worked  into  brooms  here.  Beeds  and  chair 
cane  wrought  from  rattan,,  we  respecfully  beg  you  to  leave  as  taxed  now 
per  tariff  act  of  1894,  under  Schedule  D,  paragraph  179,  at  10  per 
cent  ad  valorem. 

H.  Witte  &  Co. 


Westfield,  Mass.,  January  7, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We,  the  undersigned,  representing  the  bulk  of  the  whip  manufactur- 
ing industry  in  the  United  States,  having  learned  of  the  request,  before 
your  honorable  body  on  the  31st  ultimo,  of  Mr.  Lang,  representing  the 
Wakefield  Rattan  Company,  and  also  the  Central  Rattan  Company,  a 
combination  of  the  largest  manufacturers  here,  including  the  Wakefield 
Company,  that  a  duty  be  placed  on  whip  reeds,  do  hereby  respectfully 
oppose  it  and  protest  against  any  duty  being  exacted  on  this  article* 

We  are  entirely  dependent  on  these  reeds — our  raw  material — for  the 
production  of  our  whips,  and  the  placing  of  a  duty  on  them  would 
simply  be  increasing  the  profits  of  the  combination  and  place  us  at 
the  mercy  of  this  monopoly. 

Therefore  we  earnestly  pray  that  whip  reeds  remain  in  the  free  list, 
where  they  always  have  been  and  rightfully  belong. 

Standard  Whip  Co., 

C.  C.  Pratt,  President. 
L.  H.  Beals  &  Son. 
New  England  Whip  Co. 
Steiner  &  Moore  M'f'g  Co., 

L.  W.  Steiner,  President. 
C  A.  Hastings, 
Per  G.  F.  Tyler. 

A.  C.  Barnes  &  Co. 
F.  Ploitse  &  Son. 
Pomeroy  &  Van  Detjsen. 
Searle  Whip  Co. 
Cargill,  Cook  &  Co. 
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St.  Louis,  January  6, 1897. 

Dear  Sir:  Should  the  Wakefield  Kaftan  Company,  or  the  so-called 
"combined  trust,"  be  successful  in  their  efforts  to  have  the  duty  on 
reed,  winding,  cane,  etc.,  raised  5  and  10  cents  per  pound,  it  would  be 
a  deathblow  to  all  manufacturers  outside  of  this  u  trust,"  and  would 
only  benefit  the  "trust"  or  the  Wakefield  Rattan  Company.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  rattan  can  not  be  grown  in  this  country,  nor  can  it  be  cut  by 
anyone  in  this  country  in  merchantable  quantities,  as  it  is  grown  only 
in  China  and  the  West  Indies,  and  so  owned  and  controlled  by  other 
nations,  and  75  per  cent  is  cut  and  dressed  where  grown,  and  not  in 
this  country,  leaving  very  little  to  be  cut  here. 

The  natural  rattan  with  the  glazed  skin  is  free  of  duty,  and  the 
pealed  rattan,  so-called  "  reed,"  has  a  duty  of  10  per  cent,  and  the  skin 
of  the  rattan  cut  in  small  strips,  so-called  chair  cane,  as  you  find  in 
chair  seats,  has  a  duty  of  10  per  cent. 

The  Wakefield  Iiattan  Company  formed  a  trust  about  eight  years 
ago  in  Wakefield,  Mass.,  composed  of  about  four  or  five  manufacturers, 
in  order  to  import  the  natural  rattan  and  do  the  dressing,  splitting, 
etc.,  in  this  country  in  large  quantities  and  comparatively  control  the 
market. 

As  you  may  be  aware  I  employ  about  250  men  in  the  manufacture 
of  reed  and  rattan  baby  carriages  and  chairs  out  of  the  stock  which 
the  aforesaid  Wakefield  Rattau  Company  is  now  trying  to  have  an 
exorbitant  duty  placed  upon,  which  would  be  legislation  to  favor  the 
few  and  injure  the  masses,  and  would  directly  affect  me  and  would 
mean  ruination  to  my  business  and  hundreds  of  others. 

A.  Boekeb, 
American  Rattan  Works. 
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(Paragraph  179.) 

STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BY  HON.  THEODORE  L.  POOLE,  A  REPRE- 
SENTATIVE FROM  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Washington,  January  <?,  1897. 

Gentlemen:  On  behalf  of  the  growers  of  oe>ier  or  willow  and  the 
manufacturers  of  willow  baskets,  who  have  suffered  greatly  from  foreign 
competition  under  the  existing  tariff  law,  1  respectfully  ask  for  the 
restoration  of  the  rates  provided  by  the  tariff  act  of  1890 — the  McKinley 
law.  In  this  connection  I  present  for  your  consideration  a  statement  of 
the  willow-basket  makers  of  Liverpool,  Onondaga  County,  N.  Y.,  made 
on  the  15th  of  December,  1895.  I  am  prepared  to  say  from  personal 
observation  that  the  condition  of  the  basket-making  industry  in  this 
locality  has  not  improved  since  this  statement  was  prepared,  but  has 
become  even  more  deplorable. 

It  is  asked  of  the  committee  that  in  their  revision  of  the  tariff,  as 
aflects  this  industry,  the  rates  be  not  only  increased,  but  that  no  dis- 
tinction be  made  between  finished  and  unfinished  baskets  made  of  wil- 
low, as  this  is  clearly  shown  to  be  a  source  of  fraud.  These  baskets 
made  of  willow  are  what  are  known  as  clothes  baskets,  having  small 
handles  upon  each  end,  which  do  not  interfere  with  "nesting"  or  ship- 
ping, so  that  there  is  no  excuse  for  the  handles  being  shipped  here 
separately  except  to  defraud  by  undervaluation. 
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The  specific  rates  we  ask  for,  upon  baskets  made  of  osier  or  willow, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  is : 

Per  dozen 

On  baskets  25  inches  or  less $1.25 

On  baskets  27  inches 1. 50 

On  baskets  29  inches 1. 75 

On  baskets  31  inches 2.00 

On  baskets  33  inches  or  over 2. 25 

Upon  osier  or  willow  (raw  material)  it  is  asked  that  a  duty  of  $5  per 
ton  be  imposed. 

In  the  consideration  of  this  branch  of  the  tariff  laws,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  manufacturers  of  these  willow  baskets  are  not 
capitalists,  but  are,  without  exception,  poor  men  and  women  working 
in  their  homes,  making  baskets  with  the  aid  of  their  children,  and  for 
this  reason  they  need  the  protection  of  the  Government  to  a  greater 
degree  than  do  large  manufacturers  in  other  lines  of  industry;  they 
are  more  easily  affected  by  competition. 

I  respectfully  ask  that  the  statement  of  the  manufacturers  as  made 
by  them  in  the  paper  herewith  submitted  be  carefully  read  and  given 
proper  consideration  by  the  committee. 

Theodore  L.  Poole,  M.  C, 

Twenty-seventh  New  York  District. 


WILLOW  BASKET  MAKERS. 

The  willow  basket  makers  of  the  village  of  Liverpool  and  town  of  Sal  in  a  have 
appealed  to  Congressman  T.  L.  Poole  to  make  an  effort  to  have  the  tariff  on  willow 
baskets  and  willows  restored  to  where  it  was  under  the  McKinley  law  and  prior 
thereto.  The  Congressman  yesterday  afternoon  met  at  the  town  hall  in  Liverpool 
about  thirty  of  the  growers  of  willow  and  makers  of  baskets;  the  situation  was 
thoroughly  discussed,  and  everything  possible  will  be  done  to  restore  the  tariff  at 
the  earliest  possible  day. 

One  need  not  go  away  from  home  to  witness  the  disastrous  effect  of  this  Demo- 
cratic tariff  on  home  industries.  The  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  willows  and  willow 
baskets  has  crippled  and  almost  ruined  the  industry  in  the  towns  of  Salina  and 
Clay.  Few  people  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  more  willows  are  raised  and  more 
baskets  made  in  the  town  of  Salina  than  in  any  other  half  dozen  towns  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  one  of  the  important  industries  of  Onondaga  County.  But  a  great 
change  has  come  to  the  industry  in  the  past  two  years.  Where  in  1893,  and  prior 
thereto,  a  thousand  persons  were  engaged  in  this  business  and  were  contented  and 
prosperous ;  to-day,  on  account  of  foreign  prison  competition  possible  under  the 
Wilson  tariff,  they  have  scarcely  enough  work  to  keep  them  busy,  are  glad  to  work 
for  75  cents  a  day,  and  it  is  likely  that  the  town  poor  master  will  be  appealed  to  this 
winter  by  them. 

The  duty  under  the  McKinley  bill  was  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  manufactured 
goods  and  30  per  cent  on  willows.  This,  under  Democratic  rule,  wasreduced  to 30 
and  25  per  cent.  Since  the  reduction  great  numbers  of  foreign-made  baskets  have 
been  shipped  to  this  country,  and  the  home  manufacturers  have  been  obliged  to 
meet  the  imported  prices,  until  wages  have  been  reduced  to  the  scale  of  the  Russian 
prisons,  and  even  then  the  home  makers  can  not  compete  with  the  foreigners  and 
home  trade  is  almost  ruined. 

It  is  discovered  that  willow  baskets  are  being  made  in  the  Russian  prisons  and 
shipped  to  Germany.  From  the  latter  country  they  are  sent  to  America  as  German 
goods.  Again,  it  is  found  that  in  order  to  get  baskets  through  the  custom-house  as 
"unfinished  products"  the  handles  are  left  off,  to  be  put  on  m  this  country.  False 
statements  are  made  at  the  custom-house  as  to  the  sizes  of  baskets.  Foreign  prison- 
made  baskets  are  to-  day  sold  in  this  city  for  just  about  what  it  costs  to  make  baskets 
in  the  village  of  Liverpool.  The  free  trader,  of  course,  says,  "That's  all  right.  It 
may  affect  the  basket  makers  in  Liverpool,  but  the  people  at  large  get  baskets 
cheaper.  It's  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number,  you  know/'  That  is  the 
free-trade  theory.  But  it  is  a  condition  and  not  a  theory  tliat  confronts  the  basket 
makers  of  Liverpool.    Has  the  individual  buyer  discovered  that  willow  baskets  are 
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selling  any  cheaper  f  Those  who  will  investigate  will  learn  that  the  individual 
buyer  doesn't  get  much  benefit  from  the  low  tariff  on  baskets.  The  price  of  baskets 
has  remained  about  the  same,  so  far  as  the  individual  buyer  is  concerned,  but  the 
dealer  is  now  able  to  get  goods  made  in  Russian  prisons  at  a  much  less  price  than 
was  asked  by  the  home  makers. 

In  two  years  the  production  of  willow  baskets  in  the  village  of  Liverpool  has 
fallen  off  just  one-half,  and  where  a  man  was  earning  $2.25  or  $3  a  day  under  high 
tariff,  he  is  now  working  for  75  cents  a  day.  Two  hundred  persons  have  moved  out 
of  the  village  of  Liverpool  in  two  years,  and  to-day  50  'houses  stand  vacant.  Those 
who  still  remain  in  the  village  working  at  this  business  have  in  a  number  of  instances 
mortgaged  their  homes  to  live,  and  would  gladly  move  away  aud  go  into  other  busi- 
ness if  they  knew  what  to  do  or  where  to  find  work.  These  statements  are  not 
exaggerated  in  the  least.  They  were  made  by  the  makers  themselves  at  the  meeting 
yesterday  afternoon.  The  crippled  condition  of  the  willow  industry  affects  trade 
m  the  village  to  a  serious  extent. 

The  founder  of  the  willow  industry  in  Salina  was  John  Fisher,  now  living  in  Liv- 
pool  at  the  age  of  83  years.  In  1864  Mr.  Fisher  began  to  cut  wild  willows,  and,  car- 
rying them  on  his  back,  peddle  them  around  nmonu  his  neighbors.  In  this  locality 
a  large  number  of  Germans  had  settled,  who  had  learned  the  art  of  weaving  bas- 
kets in  the  fatherland,  and  they  were  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  take  Fisher's  wild 
willows  and  make  them  into  baskets.  Mr.  Fisher  Haw  a  chance  to  build  up  the 
industry,  and  in  1868  he  imported  some  osier  willows  from  Germany.  It  was  found 
that  under  cultivation  in  this  country  they  became  better  than  those  grown  in  Ger- 
many. The  industry  grew  rapidly,  aud  as  high  as  200,000  baskets  have  been  made 
in  one  year.  William  Gleason  used  to  be  one  of  the  big  buyers  of  baskets,  and  lie  has 
been  known  to  advance  to  the  makers  as  high  as  $15,000  in  a  single  montn.  But  few 
of  the  makers  are  growers,  aud  all  around  Liverpool  the  farmers  make  a  business  of 
growing  willows.  In  the  beginning  they  set  sprouts  in  the  ground  ten  inches  apart. 
The  first  year  the  willows  are  not  worth  harvesting.  The  second  year  there  is  a  fair 
crop,  and  the  third  year  the  crop  is  of  the  best  and  remains  so  for  years,  unless 
interfered  with  by  pests.  For  several  years  the  growers  have  been  bothered  with 
not  only  the  tariff,  but  a  pest  known  as  the  cotton  wood  bug.  Joseph  Lintner,  the 
State  entomologist,  has  spent  considerable  time  in  Liverpool  in  the  past  year  endeav- 
oring to  iind  some  means  to  exterminate  this  pest.  In  the  village  of  Liverpool  at 
the  present  time  the  visitor  will  see  great  piles  of  willows  along  the  streets  and  in 
the  yards  of  the  makers.  The  shops  where  baskets  are  made  are  in  the  houses  occu- 
pied by  the  makers.  Here  will  be  seen  an  interesting  sight.  The  children  of  the 
family  are  found  stripping  the  bark  off  of  the  willows,  while  the  parents  are  engaged 
in  weaving  the  prepared  willows  into  baskets,  an  occupation  that  requires  no  small 
degree  of  taste  and  skill. 

At  the  request  of  the  basket  makers,  Supervisor  George  Baxter  invited  Congress- 
man Poole  to  visit  Liverpool  yesterday  afternoon  and  inquire  into  the  deplorable 
situation  with  a  view  of  taking  measures  for  relief.  The  meeting  was  held  at  the 
town  hall.  Congressman  Poole,  in  opening  the  matter,  said  he  had  come  to  learn  all 
the  facte  possible  about  the  willow  basket  industry.  He  knew  in  a  general  way  that 
tho  business  was  depressed  as  a  result  of  the  tariff;  that  the  Wilson  bill  had  had  a 
bad  effect  on  many  industries.  The  willow  basket  industry,  Congressman  Poole 
said,  was  an  important  one  to  this  locality,  and  it  had  been  damaged  by  the  tariff  as 
much  as  any  industry  in  the  United  States  in  any  one  locality. 

"There  is  a  peculiar  condition  of  things/7  continued  Congressman  Poole.  "  Under 
the  McKinley  law  you  had  good  times ;  under  the  new  tariff  law  you  have  suffered. 
Yon  seek  relief.  Now,  in  one  House  of  the  Congress  we  have  a  large  majority  in  favor 
of  protection  to  homo  industries,  and  undoubtedly  we  can  get  a  bill  through  that 
branch  that  would  rectify  many  of  the  bad  things  in  the  present  tariff.  We  do  not 
yet  control  the  Senate,  and  will  not  until  March  4  next.  Then  there  will  be  enough 
Republican  members  taking  the  places  of  Democrats  to  give  protection  a  majority. 
But  the  President  is  still  in  the  way.  He  remains  in  office  until  March  4,  1897. 
While  there  is  every  prospect  that  a  protection  candidate  will  be  elected  President, 
until  we  get  the  President  and  Senate  with  us  the  House  is  almost  powerless  to  do 
anything  except  in  bo  far  as  it  is  necessary  to  raise  revenues.  And  there  has  been  a 
deficiency  in  the  revenue  of  about  five  million  dollars  a  month  ever  since  this  tariff 
went  into  effect.  Something  must  be  done  without  resorting  to  the  sale  of  bonds. 
With  the  tax  on  the  wool  industry  alone,  if  restored,  there  would  be  a  revenue  of 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  millions  of  dollars,  and  undoubtedly  there  will  be  made  a 

#  strong  demand  to  restore  the  tariff  on  wool.    I  shall  do  all  in  my  power  to  put  wil- 

*  lows  back  on  the  list  as  they  were.  Tho  old  rate  of  tariff  on  willows  was  40  per  cent 
ad  valorem  on  manufactured  goods  and  30  per  cent  on  osier  willows.  This  has  been 
reduced  under  the  present  tariff  law  to  25  per  cent  on  manufactured  goods  and  20 
per  cent  on  willows.  I  suppose  that  if  we  can  get  the  old  tariff  restored  it  will  cover 
all  that  is  required." 
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Congressman  Poole  at  this  point  read  a  letter  that  be  had  received  from  L.  L. 
Thurwachter  &  Son,  willow  basket  dealers  in  this  city,  in  which  they  pictured  the 
prosperous  condition  of  the  business  before  the  tariff  was  reduced,  the  demoralizing 
effect  of  the  present  tariff,  and  said  that  the  basket  makers  were  being  reduced  to 
such  straits  as  would  require  them  this  winter  to  apply  to  the  poormaster  for 
assistance.  They  asked  the  Congressman  to  exert  his  influence  to  have  the  tariff 
restored.  The  Congressman  then  osked  those  present  to  give  him  such  facts  in  rela- 
tion to  the  industry  as  they  deemed  important  for  use  at  Washington. 

Fred  Wykert  spoke  first.  He  said :  "This  low  tariff  has  caused  the  shipment  of 
willow  baskets  from  Russian  prisons  into  Germany  and  from  there  here.  They  are 
made  in  these  prisons  and  shipped  to  Germany  and  this  country  in  an  unfinished 
state — that  is,  the  handles  are  left  off.  In  Germany  the  handles  are  put  on,  and 
the  baskets  are  shipped  here  as  German  goods.  Germany  can't  compete  with  us ;  it 
is  the  prison  work  that  does  the  damage.  If  I  understand  it  rightly,  it  is  against  the 
treaties  of  tbe  countries  to  ship  aud  import  prison  work." 

Congressman  Poole  asked  Mr.  Wykert  at  this  point  if  he  could  give  him  any  posi- 
tive information  as  to  tbe  goods  being  made  in  prisons,  and  Mr.  Wykert  readily 
furnished  the  Congressman  with  the  sources  of  his  information,  it  being  from  the 
large  dealers  in  New  York.  Mr.  Wykert,  continuing,  said  that  when  he  was  in  New 
York  he  learned  that  baskets  without  the  handles  were  being  shipped  to  New  York 
and  classed  as  "unfinished  goods."  Where  baskets  here  are  worth  $4  a  dozen,  the 
importers  represent  their  baskets  without  the  handles  as  being  worth  $2  a  dozen. 
The  handles  can  be  put  on  in  New  York  for  35  or  40  cents  a  dozen. 

"  By  calling  goods  we  value  at  $4  worth  only  $2,  because  the  handles  are  off,  they 
cheat  us  just  so  much/7  said  Congressman  Poole. 

"Yes,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Wykert.  "They  are  now  making  false  statements  as  to 
the  prices  and  value  of  their  goods.  They  have  got  goods  down  as  low  as  $1.25  a 
dozen,  when  they  would  sell  in  Syracuse  for  $2.75?' 

"  Wouldn't  it  be  better,"  asked  the  Congressman,  "to  make  a  uniform  tax  instead 
of  an  ad  valorem  duty!" 

"  It  should  be  according  to  the  sizes.  We  make  five  sizes.  The  importers  make 
four  sizes.    The  tax  ought  to  be  arranged  according  to  the  sizes  imported." 

Congressman  Poole  then  asked  how  many  persons  were  engaged  in  Liverpool  and 
vicinity  in  the  basket  industry.  The  reply  was  that  there  were  at  least  250  basket 
makers  in  the  village  of  Liverpool,  and  to  raise  the  willows  and  get  them  into  the 
market  required  at  least  300  more.  Besides,  there  are  strippers  and  steamers,  so  that 
directly  and  indirectly  there  are  at  times  as  high  as  1,000  persons  interested  in  the 
business. 

"Last  year/1  said  Mr.  Wykert,  "  about  22,000  baskets  were  made,  11,000  more  than 
we  need  on  account  of*  the  imported  bakets.  Before  this  Wilson  bill  was  passed,  we 
used  to  make  from  37,000  to  40,000  basket*  a  year." 

Tho  Congressman  then  asked  the  effect  of  the  change  on  labor. 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Wykert,  "  where  we  made  40,000  baskets  in  If  93  we  only  made 
22,000  in  1894,  and  11,000  are  still  on  hand.  We  used  to  pay  $2.25  per  dozen  for  mak- 
ing baskets.  Today  there  is  an  unsettled  price,  from  $lto  $1.50  per  dozen.  We 
have  had  to  cut  out  wages  in  order  to  make  baskets  low  enough  to  have  any  sales  at 
all.  The  man  who  used  to  buy  his  willows  and  work  at  home  made  his  $3  a  dozen  on 
baskets.  At  the  present  schedule  the  same  man  can  not  earn  more  than  from  $1  to 
$l..r0adozen." 

Congressman  Poole  asked  how  much  a  man  could  earn  a  day  as  compared  with  the 
old  tariff. 

"He  can  earn  now  abont  75  rents  a  day  where  he  used  to  earn  $2.25  to  $3,"  replied 
Mr.  Wykert.  "And  the  basket  maker's  day  is  from  twelve  to  fourteen  and  eighteen 
hours.  When  we  speak  of  a  basket  maker  at  work,  we  mean  his  whole  family,  for 
from  early  morning  until  late  at  night  you  find  them  all  at  work." 

Valentino  Bahn,  president  of  the  late  association,  was  the  next  speaker.  He 
indorsed  everything  Mr.  Wykert  had  said.  "We  sold  year  after  year  from  7,000  to 
8,000  baskets  in  New  York  City,"  said  be,  "and  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Wykert  how 
many  baskets  he  has  sold  there  this  year! " 

Mr.  Wykert  replied  that  up  to  the  20th  of  September,  when  they  held  the  price  up 
a  little  above  the  importers'  price,  they  only  sold  276  dozen  ns  against  6.000  or  7,000. 
Since  they  had  dropped  tbe  price  to  that  of  the  importers  they  had  sold  900  dozen. 
" But,"  said  Mr.  Wykert,  "we  are  below  the  tariff  price,  which  is  ruinous  to  us." 

"I  told  my  men,"  said  Mr.  Bahn,  "that  I  would  rather  see  them  starve  without 
work  than  starve  with  work.  I  don't  see  how  the  buyers  can  do  any  better.  Thev  • 
have  got  enough  baskets  on  hand  now  for  another  year.  If  we  bad  the  tariff  back 
to  where  it  was  before  the  Wilson  bill  we  would  be  all  right.  Our  people  will  have 
to  work  for  most  nothing  this  winter.  There  is  no  getting  out  of  it.  We  used  to 
sell  a  good  many  baskets  in  Boston.  After  the  new  tariff  we  didn't  sell  them  any 
baskets  until  we  dropped  to  below  the  importers'  price.    Since  then  we  have  sold  a 
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few.  The  tariff  affects  this  town  more  than  a  good  many  people  have  any  idea  of. 
There  wasn't  a  basket  maker  in  the  nlace  that  didn't  work  from  twelve  to  fourteen 
hours  a  day,  and  they  were  contented  and  satisfied.  Now  if  the  men  make  75  cents 
a  day  on  the  average  they  are  going  to  do  well.    I  certainly  can't  pay  any  more." 

Mr.  Wykert  said  it  was  not  only  Liverpool  that  was  affected.  Rochester,  Sche- 
nectady, and  Buffalo  were  likewise  interested.  Congressman  Poole  replied  that  he 
had  already  taken  steps  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  the  Representatives  from  those 
districts.  He  then  asked  as  to  the  population  of  Liverpool,  and  was  told  that  while 
it  was  over  1.400  in  1893  now  it  is  only  1,200.  "  There  are  fifty  empty  houses  in  this 
village/'  Baia  one  of  those  present. 

"  There  are  a  good  many  more  who  would  get  away  if  they  could  get  work  some- 
where,"  said  Supervisor  Baxter.  "A  number  of  the  men  have  been  to  me  to  help 
them  get  work  in  the  soda  ash  and  other  places,  and  they  would  nearly  all  move 
to-morrow  if  they  could  find  something  to  do." 

Jacob  Scharer,  who  has  lived  in  Liverpool  forty- three  years,  indorsed  what  had 
been  said  by  Messrs.  Wykert  and  Bahn. 

Congressman  Poole  asked  if  any  imported  baskets  were  sold  in  Syracuse,  and  was 
informed  that  imported  baskets,  supposed  to  be  made  in  the  Russian  prisons,  shipped 
to  Germany  and  thence  here,  were  sold  in  a  store  on  South  Salina  street,  the  name 
of  which  was  given. 

Mr.  Wykert  said  that  for  some  years  he  had  sold  a  firm  in  Cincinnati  800  dozen 
baskets  a  year.  Since  the  new  tariff  the  firm  had  not  bought  one  dozen  of  him. 
They  get  the  imported  goods. 

Mr.  Wykert  further  said :  "  When  we  used  to  get  for  our  baskets  $5,  $6,  and  $7  we 
bought  willows  for  $30  a  ton.  Now  the  price  of  baskets  is  $2.75,  $3.25,  and  $3.50, 
and  willows  are  $25  a  ton.    Willows  have  been  down  as  low  as  $10  a  ton." 

Joseph  Kennedy  said:  "  I  have  been  a  grower  of  willows  for  ten  years,  and  dur- 
ing that  time  the  market  value  for  willows  had  ranged  from  $15  to  $25  a  ton,  with 
the  exceptiou  of  three  years,  when  they  went  as  high  as  $30  and  $40  a  ton."  George 
Keith,  another  grower,  said  he  agreed  with  this. 

"The  importers,"  said  Mr.  Wykert,  "put  their  baskets  through  at  New  York  by 
wrong  sizes.  If  it  is  a  'large'  basket  they  bring  it  in  as  a  'medium;'  if  it'  is  a 
'medinm'  they  bring  it  in  as  a  'small;'  if  it  is  a  'small'  they  bring  it  in  as  an  'extra 
small.'  In  that  way  they  get  the  value  down.  The  sizes  we  make  are  33,  31,  29, 27, 
and  25  inches.  The  importers  have  dropped  their  sizes  half  an  inch  on  each,  so  that 
they  can  get  them  through  falsely,  and  yet  they  sell  to  oar  dealers  according  to  our 
sizes;  that  is,  for  instance,  they  bring  a  basket  in  as  a  'medium'  and  sell  it  as  a 
'large.'    That  makes  a  dollar  difference  in  value  at  the  custom-house." 

A.  H.  Crawford  said  that  before  the  Wilson  bill  was  passed  he  steamed  2,500  tons 
of  willows.  Last  year  he  steamed  only  500  tons.  It  was  then  stated  that  the  pay 
of  steamers  and  strippers  had  remained  about  the  same,  because  they  had  horses; 
but  these  men  were  making  only  a  bare  living,  because  they  could  not  get  enough 
work  to  do.  As  high  as  $12  «  ton  had  been  paid  for  peeling  willows,  but  this  year 
the  pay  is  only  $6. 

"I  can  tell  you  of  twelve  families  in  this  town — good,  industrious  people — who  three 
years  ago  had  their  homes  paid  for,  or  nearly  bo,  and  now  they  have  had  to  mortgage 
to  live/*  said  Mr.  Wykert.     "The  mortgages  run  from  $300  to  $1,400." 

Mr.  Kennedy  said  that  three  years  ago,  under  the  McKinley  law,  the  growers  got 
$40  per  ton  for  willows.  Last  year,  under  the  Wilson  law,  they  sold  for  $10  to  $16  a 
ton.  The  supply  three  years  ago,  under  the  McKinley  law,  was  greater  than  last 
year  under  the  Wilson  bill. 

Congressman  Poole  again  said  that  he  would  do  everything  in  his  power  to  get  the 
tariff  restored  on  willow  baskets  and  willows,  and  the  meeting  adjourned. 

State  of  New  York,  Onondaga  County,  88 : 

Harvey  D.  Burrill,  of  the  city  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  being  duly  sworn,  deposed  and 
says :  That  on  the  15th  day  of  November,  1895,  he  attended  a  meeting  of  the  growers 
of  willows  and  makers  of  willow  baskets,  held  at  the  town  hall  in  the  village  of 
Liverpool,  Onondaga  County,  N.  Y. ;  that  at  that  time  Representative  T.  L.  Poole 
was  present,  and  to  him  said  growers  of  willows  and  makers  of  willow  baskets  made 
statements  concerning  the  effect  of  the  present  tariff  on  the  industry  in  which  they 
are  engaged;  that  deponent  is  a  stenographer  and  newspaper  reporter  by  profession, 
and  that  he  at  that  time  made  a  stenographic  verbatim  report  of  the  statements  at 
that  time  made;  that  subsequently  deponent  prepared  and  published  an  article  in 
the  Syracuse  Journal  of  November  16,  1895,  which  is  hereto  annexed,  and  that  the 
quotations  therein  made  were  taken  by  deponent  in  shorthand  and  accurately  tran- 
scribed and  published  by  him. 

Harvey  D.  Burrill. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  9th  day  of  December,  1895. 

[seal.]  H.  F.  Stephens,  City  Clerk. 
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CHAIBS. 

(Paragraph  181.) 

New  York,  December  30, 1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  desire  herewith  to  call  your  attention  to  the  item  of  chairs,  wood 
or  willow,  wholly  or  partly  finished,  on  which  the  duty  under  the  present 
tariff  is  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  to  request  your  committee  to  sub- 
stitute in  its  place  the  following:  u  Chairs,  wood,  willow,  or  rattan, 
wholly  or  partly  finished,  fifty  cents  per  chair." 

This,  in  our  judgment,  would  furnish  a  reasonable  amount  of  protec- 
tion for  our  home  manufacturers  and  could  not  be  evaded  by  under- 
valuation of  the  goods,  which  we  feel  confident  has  been  the  case  in  the 
past.  The  competition  to  which  we  are  specially  subjected  comes  from 
Austrian  manufacturers  of  bent  wood  chairs,  where  these  goods  are 
manufactured  by  very  cheap  help.  We  are  ourselves  large  manufac- 
turers of  chairs,  our  principal  place  of  business  being  in  Gardner,  Mass., 
aud  we  employ  in  our  different  factories  about  2,000  people. 

There  are  several  other  manufacturers  of  bent  wood  chairs  in  this 
country,  and  we  feel  that  the  substitution  of  a  specific  duty  as  above 
stated  would  be  a  vast  improvement  over  the  present  ad  valorem  rate 
and  at  the  same  time  furnish  no  more  protection  to  our  home  manufac- 
turers than  they  are  justly  entitled  to  receive. 

Heywood  Bros.  &  Co. 


New  York,  January  £,  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

I  take  the  liberty  of  writing  you  to  make  a  suggestion  as  to  the  rate 
of  duty  on  imported  chairs  and  furniture,  in  the  hope  that  the  proposed 
new  tariff  bill  may  correct  some  of  the  errors  of  the  present  bill. 

The  McKinley  bill  fixed  the  duty  on  furniture  and  chairs  at  35  per 
cent  ad  valorem,  and  made  the  duty  apply  on  cost  of  packages  as  well 
as  on  the  goods  imported.  The  Wilson  bill  reduced  the  duty  to  25  per 
cent  ad  valorem  and  no  duty  on  packages.  The  result  was  that  the 
manufacture  of  "Vienna  chairs"  in  this  country  has  been  practically 
wiped  out  of  existence.  The  valuation  of  these  chairs  under  the  McKin- 
ley bill  for  duty  was  $9  per  dozen,  or  $3.15  per  dozen  duty.  Under 
the  Wilson  bill  the  value  for  duty  is  reduced  to  $5  per  dozen,  or  $1.50 
per  dozen  duty.  Now,  the  wages  paid  in  the  factories  in  Austria,  Rus- 
sia, and  Germany,  where  these  chairs  are  made,  are  so  much  lower  than 
American  wages  that  the  chairs  can  not  be  made  in  this  country  with- 
out protection. 

The  member  of  our  house  who  visited  the  Austrian  factories  found 
the  highest  paid  employee  in  these  factories  received  the  equivalent  in 
.our  money  of  21  cents  per  day,  while  the  same  grade  of  men  in  our  fac- 
tories here  receive  $2  a  day.  The  wages  in  foreign  factories  grade 
down  to  4  cents  a  day,  while  the  average  wages  paid  in  our  factories  is 
$1.04  a  day,  including  boy  helpers. 

We  import  these  chairs  because  we  can  buy  them  cheaper  than  we 
can  pay  American  wages  and  make  them  here  under  present  duties,  but 
much  prefer  giving  employment  to  Americans  at  American  wages. 

A.  D.  Houston. 
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BASKET  WILLOW. 

[Free  list,  paragraph  417.] 

Darrtown,  Ohio,  January  5, 1897. 
Dear  Sib:  I  cultivate  basket  willows,  but  the  Wilson  bill  ruined  my 
business.  Under  the  McKinley  bill  we  had  an  ad  valorem  duty  oi  35 
per  cent  on  willows,  and  that  was  really  too  low,  because  there  are 
many  thousands  of  acres  of  swamp  land  that  could  be  reclaimed  by 
planting  willows,  which  would  give  employment  to  tens  of  thousands 
of  laborers  who  are  not  competent  to  perform  any  other  kind  of  labor. 
By  a  little  reflection  you  will  see  that  it  would  be  a  charitable  act  to 
the  poor,  as  well  as  to  protect  a  legitimate  industry.  Willows  should 
be  protected  in  the  new  tariff  bill. 

Peter  Winson. 

BUNDLED  KINDLING  WOOD. 

(Free  list,  paragraph  673.) 

New  York,  December  24, 1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Until  within  about  a  dozen  years  the  common  kindling  wood  used  in 
the  household  was  "cord  wood,"  or  "forest  wood,"  cut  in  lengths  of  4 
feet  and  chopped  by  the  consumer  at  home  into  suitable  size  for  use. 
This  wood  was  also  used  very  largely  as  fuel  instead  of  coal.  But  as 
coal  was  more  and  more  being  substituted  for  wood  fuel  in  cities  and 
large  towns,  the  idea  was  conceived  that  the  immense  amount  of  slabs 
and  edgings  coming  from  the  manufacture  of  lumber,  and  which  was 
not  only  an  absolute  waste  but  a  large  item  of  expense  to  every  lumber 
manufacturer,  as  there  was  no  way  to  get  rid  of  the  stuff  except  to 
throw  it  into  some  stream  or  burn  it,  could  be  made  available  for  domes- 
tic use  as  a  kindler  of  coal  fires. 

But  to  turn  a  useless  bulky  material  into  a  convenient  article  of  daily 
domestic  use,  in  merchantable  form  that  would  stand  transportation  by 
rail,  delivery  from  cars  to  stores  by  teams,  and  retailed  by  storekeepers 
to  the  consumer,  needed  the  invention  of  dry  kilns,  special  machinery 
of  many  kinds,  and  the  employment  of  many  people.  This  was  all  done, 
and  to-day  there  has  been  built  up  a  large  manufacturing  industry  with 
an  invested  capital  in  this  country  of  perhaps  $2,000,000  or  $3,000,000 
and  employing  and  supporting  several  thousand  people. 

The  large  demand  thus  created  for  these  waste  slabs,  which  at  one 
time  the  lumbermen  would  gladly  have  given  away  free  of  cost  to  any- 
one removing  them,  has  now  made  them  very  valuable  wherever  availa- 
ble for  use  in  this  industry.  This  has  led  the  lumbermen  iu  Canada  to 
want  to  make  use  of  their  waste  slabs  in  the  same  way,  and  during  the 
past  two  or  three  years  kindling  wood  factories  have  been  built  in 
Canada  and  others  are  contemplated. 

Naturally  they  look  for  a  market  where  there  is  a  demand  for  the 
output  and  they  depend  on  markets  in  the  United  States  to  sell  their 
product.  This  they  can  do,  as  they  can  undersell  the  home  manufac- 
turer on  account  of  their  cheaper  material,  cheaper  labor,  and  free 
import  entry  of  goods.    This  Canadian  competition  has  become  so  active 
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and  strong  in  the  past  two  years  that  it  has  forced  the  home  manufac- 
turers to  greatly  reduce  their  output,  as  we  have  been  unable  to  com- 
pete with  their  low  prices  even  after  making  large  reductions  in  wages. 
We  know  of  three  factories  in  the  State  of  Maine  that  were  shut  down 
last  year.  We  think  it  is  time  our  Government  gave  this  industry  pro- 
tection against  the  competition  from  Canada. 

We  estimate  that  there  was  paid  out  last  year,  by  this  industry,  in 
this  country  over  $2,000,000  for  raw  material,  labor,  railroad  freights, 
sisal  yarns,  etc.,  and  that  about  one-half  of  this  amount  was  for  labor, 
about  one-quarter  for  the  raw  stock — a  large  part  of  this  was  for  labor 
on  same — and  about  one-quarter  for  freights,  yarns,  etc. 

Unless  there  is  a  protective  duty  put  on  these  goods  we  will  either 
have  to  reduce  wages  and  other  expenses,  move  our  factories  into 
Canada,  or  lose  a  large  part  of  the  business  to  the  Canadians.  We 
have  been  told  that  if  we  would  go  into  Canada  we  could  have  slabs 
free  of  cost,  receive  help  from  towns,  etc.,  to  get  the  industry.  The  cost 
to  manufacture  and  deliver  in  the  markets  in  this  country  and  pay  fair 
wages  is  about  $1  per  hundred  bundles.  The  Canadian  wood  we  know 
is  sold  delivered  on  the  market  as  low  as  70  cents  per  hundred  bundles. 
We  assume  this  leaves  them  some  profit.  We  therefore  think  there 
should  be  a  specific  duty  of  at  least  30  cents  per  hundred  bundles,  or 
an  advalorem  duty  of  40  per  cent  levied  on  their  goods,  basing  their 
cost  at  say  from  00  cents  to  70  cents  per  hundred  bundles. 

The  first  and  only  effort  for  relief  ever  made  that  we  are  aware  of 
was  iu  May,  1893,  when  we  took  the  matter  up  with  the  Treasury 
Department,  through  the  Hon.  J.  H.  Graham,  Member  of  Congress 
from  the  Fifth  district  of  New  York,  when  we  were  confronted  by  a 
ruling,  dated  April  9, 1887  (8. 8171),  made  by  Collector  of  Customs  at 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  based  on  the  act  of  March  3, 1883,  treating  bundled 
kiln-dried  kindling  wood  as  ordinary  firewood. 

We  claim  that  the  intent  of  the  framers  of  these  tariffs  was  to  cover 
"cord  wood n  or  " forest  wood "  in  the  rough  or  crude  state,  and  had 
they  known  of  this  industry  of  manufacturing  this  rough  stock  by 
means  of  steam  dry  kilns,  improved  sawing  machines,  and  patented 
power  pressing  machines,  thereby  manufacturing  a  new  kindler,  they 
would  without  doubt  have  protected  this  industry. 

J.  W.  Blaisdell, 
Of  the  Standard  Wood  Company. 


TELEGRAPH  ANT>   TELEPHONE  POLES. 

(Free  list,  paragraphs  672  and  673.) 

Oswego,  N.  Y.,  January  5, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

I  beg  leave  to  present  for  your  consideration  the  following  statement 
relative  to  the  lumber  schedule  in  the  prospective  revenue  or  tariff  bill 
which  you  are  now  considering.  The  tariff  law  of  1883  placed  tele- 
graph and  telephone  poles  upon  the  free  list.  The  tariff  law  passed 
in  1890  placed  telegraph  and  telephone  poles  upon  the  dutiable  list 
(see  paragraph  219,  duty  20  per  cent).  The  law  of  1894  placed  tele- 
graph and  telephone  poles  upon  the  free  list  (see  paragraph  672). 

The  subscriber  fully  realizes  the  fact,  and  recognizes  the  necessity  oi 
the  Government  increasing  its  revenue  and  incidentally  fostering  and 
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protecting  its  home  people,  and  I  believe  your  honorable  committee 
desires  any  and  all  information  they  may  be  able  to  receive  which  will 
tend  to  assist  them  in  framing  a  bill  that  will  increase  the  revenue  of 
our  Government  under  lines  that  will  be  beneficial  to  our  whole  people. 

It  is  with  this  object  in  view  that  I  have  referred  to  paragraph  219 
of  the  tariff  law  of  1890  and  paragraph  672  of  the  tariff  schedule  of 
1894, 

Having  had  many  years  experience  handling  telegraph  and  telephone 
poles,  both  of  domestic  and  foreign  growth,  and  having  been  actively 
engaged  in  that  business  during  the  enforcement  of  the  tariff  law  of 
1883,  when  poles  were  on  the  free  list,  also  during  the  life  of  the  law 
of  June,  1890,  when  they  were  dutiable,  up  to  the  present  time  under 
the  law  of  1894,  which  admits  of  their  free  entry,  I  feel  that  I  am  quali- 
fied to  speak  intelligently  upon  this  particular  portion  of  the  lumber 
schedule.  Hence  it  is  1  desire  to  furnish  you  with  my  views  and  opin- 
ions, which  are  substantially  the  views  entertained  and  opinions  held 
by  the  lumbermen  and  corporations  with  which  I  have  had  extensive 
business  relations  for  many  years. 

I  am  fully  satisfied  that  the  interests  of  our  country  would  be  best 
subserved  by  the  placing  of  telegraph  and  telephone  poles  upon  the 
free  list  in  your  prospective  tariff  schedule. 

My  reasons  for  this  statement  and  request  are  as  follows:  That  the 
importation  of  telegraph  and  telephone  poles  does  not  in  the  least  con- 
flict with  the  growth  of  our  domestic  forests;  an  abundant  market 
under  the  tariff  laws  of  1883, 1890,  and  1894  has  always  been  found  for 
poles  cut  from  our  home  forests;  that  their  free  importation  does  not 
nor  will  not  embarrass  or  conflict  with  the  business  interests  of  our 
home  people,  but  will  furnish  a  production  of  which  our  ever-increasing 
consumption  makes  a  necessity. 

As  is  generally  known,  the  cedar  forests  of  Michigan  and  Wisconsin 
are  almost  devastated,  it  being  almost  impossible  to  procure  any  long 
telegraph  or  telephone  poles,  while  there  is  but  a  limited  supply  of  the 
short  ones  now  standing.  The  placing  of  poles  on  the  free  list  would  be 
a  protection  to  our  home  timber  lands  and  forests,  which  I  am  grieved 
to  say  are  fast  disappearing  by  the  onward  advance  of  civilization. 
The  business  of  handling  poles  and  logs,  as  carried  on  between  our 
home  people  and  Oanadian  neighbors,  should  be  continued  as  recipro- 
cal, as  it  is  at  present.  The  larger  portion  of  Oanadian  timber  limits 
are  held  by  citizens  and  residents  of  the  United  States,  many  of  them 
controlling  thousands  of  acres  of  our  domestic  forests.  Hence  it  is,  no 
conflict  of  business  interests  can  arise  by  the  free  admission  of  logs 
and  poles. 

To  place  an  import  duty  on  logs  or  poles  would  practically  invite  an 
export  duty  from  our  Canadian  friends,  which  would  seriously  affect 
the  continued  importation  of  thousands  upon  thousands  of  logs  which 
are  every  year  received  by  us  in  the  rough  and  prepared  for  the  market 
in  our  domestic  mills. 

As  your  committee  is  aware,  a  retaliatory  measure  of  this  kind  could 
be  adopted  by  the  Canadians  in  a  few  brief  hours,  their  privy  council, 
independent  of  Parliament,  having  the  power  to  convene  at  any  time 
and  make  changes  in  their  tariff  schedule  of  this  character.  In  view 
of  all  those  facts  and  conditions,  I  am  of  the  firm  belief  that  the  inter- 
ests of  the  people  and  Government  would  be  best  subserved  by  the 
continuation  of  poles  and  logs  upon  the  free  list  in  your  prospective 
tariff  schedule. 

H.  D.  McCaffrey. 
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(Paragraph  683.) 

Sandusky,  Ohio,  December  29, 1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

In  behalf  of  the  lumber  and  cooperage  manufacturing  industry,  we 
respectfully  submit  the  following: 

There  are  no  less  than  100,000,000  barrel  staves  shipped  from  Canada 
to  the  United  States  each  year,  and  these  staves  are  for  the  cooper  to 
set  up  into  barrels.  We  should  suggest  that,  in  view  of  these  Cana- 
dians getting  our  money  and  taking  it  out  of  our  country  there  be  a 
specific  duty  of  50  cents  per  net  thousand  imposed  on  all  slack,  cut  or 
sawed,  barrel  staves  imported  into  the  United  States;  also  a  specific 
duty  of  75  cents  per  net  thousand  on  coiled  or  uncoiled  barrel  hoops; 
also  a  specific  duty  of  1  cent  per  set  on  planed,  jointed,  and  circled  bar- 
rel heading  that  are  20  inches  and  under  in  diameter,  and  2  cents  per 
set  on  all  heading  finished  as  above  larger  than  20  inches,  and  one  half 
the  above  price  if  heading  boards  are  shipped  in  the  square. 

On  lumber  we  believe  to  restore  the  McKinley  bill  would  be  a  just 
and  satisfactory  duty.  This  duty  would  not  be  prohibitive,  but  would 
give  the  Government  a  large  amount  of  revenue. 

The  Sandusky  Cooperage  and  Lumber  Co., 
O.  Schimansky,  Manager. 


Toledo,  Ohio,  December  28, 1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

While  your  committee  is  considering  a  new  tariff  bill,  I  would  call 
their  attention  to  Schedule  D  of  the  tariff  law  of  1890.  Said  law  put 
lumber  on  the  dutiable  list  at  $2  per  thousand  feet,  staves  at  10  per 
cent,  all  other  wood  products  not  mentioned  in  said  schedule  at  35  per 
cent,  which  placed  heading  and  hoops  at  35  per  cent.  I  do  not  under 
stand  why  such  a  vast  difference  was  made  on  cooperage  stock,  as  the 
cost  of  producing  either  staves,  hoops,  or  heading  in  carload  lots  is 
about  the  same.  The  duty  should  be  the  same  or  at  the  same  rate. 
The  tariff  law  of  1890  on  said  Schedule  D  should  be  restored,  and 
staves,  heading,  and  hoops  be  placed  at  not  less  than  20  to  35  per  cent 
ad  valorem.  The  Wilson  bill  placed  staves  on  the  free  list,  which  placed 
the  manufacturers  of  staves  at  a  great  disadvantage  to  cope  with 
Canada  in  our  home  markets. 

The  annual  output  of  my  mills  is  6,000,000  staves  and  400,000  sets  of 
heading. 

J.  N.  Soncbant. 


Washington,  D.  C,  January  9, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

The  writer  was  selected  by  the  manufacturers  of  slack  barrel  cooper- 
age in  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Michigan  to  come  to  you  and  ask  for  the 
restoration  of  a  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  on  "  staves  of  all  kinds." 
The  importation  of  staves  from  Canada  since  the  Wilson  bill  became 
operative  has  so  flooded  our  markets  with  this  product  that  with  the 
price  for  timber  and  labor  we  are  obliged  to  pay  it  is  impossible  with 
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the  closest  management  to  obtain  anything  but  unsatisfactory  finan- 
cial results. 

As  our  timber  grew  scarce  we  had  a  right  to  expect  that  staves  would 
appreciate  in  value,  but  the  contrary  has  been  the  case,  and  the  facts 
are  that  staves  depreciated  in  value  as  much  or  more  than  the  10  per 
cent  taken  off  by  the  Wilson  bill. 

The  outlook  has  been  so  unfavorable  that  many  of  us  have  endeavored 
to  get  out  of  this  business,  but  stave  property  could  be  sold  for  little 
or  nothing,  and  we  have  waited  a  long  time  for  a  change  for  the  better. 

Canada  has  the  advantage  of  us  in  timber,  labor,  and  freights.  Were 
it  deemed  necessary  we  could  go  to  great  length,  giving  good  reasons 
for  what  we  ask.  The  woods  are  full  of  them,  but  will  close  by  giving 
as  one  reasou :  We  are  American  citizens,  and  claim  that  our  interests 
are  entitled  to  first  consideration. 

Fitch  Dewey. 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  January  8>  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  are  deeply  interested  in  that  portion  of  the  tariff  which  relates  to 
staves.  We  earnestly  hope  that  your  committee  do  not  have  it  in  mind 
to  reimpose  a  duty  on  staves.  The  claim  that  they  are  a  manufactured 
article  is  not  true,  as  they  are  only  roughly  cut  from  original  timber  and 
before  they  become  fit  to  enter  into  consumption  they  have  to  undergo 
treatment  here  at  considerable  expense  before  the  staves  are  in  proper 
condition  to  be  used  to  make  barrels,  which  affords  work  to  our  factories 
here  and  disburses  money  among  our  home  labor.  With  staves  con- 
tinued on  the  free  list,  where  they  have  been  for  a  long  time,  also  affords 
protection  to  our  own  forests,  because  the  quantity  coming  into  the 
country  takes  the  place  of  native  wood  which  would  go  to  make  the 
staves. 

Paul  Weidman. 

BRIER  ROOT. 

(Free  list,  paragraph  684.) 

Beatyestown,  BT.  J.,  December  19, 1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Permit  me  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  large  quantities  of 
laurel  root,  commercially  known  as  brier  root,  and  used  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  pipes,  are  imported  from  Italy,  sawed  in  shape,  free  of 
duty.  This  same  kind  of  root  grows  in  large  quantities  in  the  moun- 
tains from  Pennsylvania  to  Georgia.  In  the  South  it  is  known  as  ivy, 
in  the  North  as  laurel.    The  importation  of  this  root  began  in  large 

Quantities  about  four  years  ago,  and  now  the  imports  amount  to  about 
150,000  annually,  so  there  was  not  $100  worth  of  domestic  roots  sold 
in  the  last  year. 

As  my  business  for  the  last  twenty- three  years  has  been  the  furnish- 
ing of  raw  material  for  the  manufacture  of  pipes,  and  we  have  the  raw 
material  here,  but  can  not  compete  with  the  cheap  labor  of  Italy,  I 
would  therefore  respectfally  petition  and  urge  your  honorable  body  to 
impose  a  duty  of  at  least  60  per  cent  on  roots  and  75  per  cent  on  roots 
sawed  in  blocks  or  slabs.  This  may  seem  high,  but  it  will  only  add 
one-half  or  three-fourths  of  a  cent  to  each  pipe. 

L.  T.  La  Bab. 
th 38 
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Bangor,  Me.,  December  26, 1896. 

Dear  Sir:  According  to  the  present  tariff  fruit  boxes  wholly  of 
American  manufacture  and  production  are  admitted  into  this  country 
free,  while  boxes  containing  American  thin  wood,  viz,  the  top,  bottom, 
and  two  sides  (the  two  ends  and  middle  piece  being  of  foreign  growth 
and  manufacture),  are  taxed  15  per  cent  ad  valorem,  or  for  the  standard- 
size  box,  made  by  the  Maine  manufacturers,  2£  cents,  while  boxes  of 
foreign  production  and  manufacture  are  taxed  30  per  cent,  which  for 
the  standard-size  box  amounts  to  4£  cents.  The  duty  on  fruit  is  8 
cents  per  cubic  foot  capacity.  As  the  standard-size  box  made  by  Maine 
manufacturers  is  estimated  at  2£  cubic  feet,  the  duty  on  the  fruit  in 
such  size  boxes  is  20  cents  per  box.  The  McKinley  bill  called  for  10 
cents  duty  per  cubic  foot  capacity,  or  25  cents  for  the  fruit  in  a  stand- 
ard-size box  (of  2£  cubic  feet),  while  the  duty  on  boxes  of  foreign  manu- 
facture was,  we  believe,  as  it  is  to-day,  30  per  cent,  which  for  a  standard- 
size  box  is  4£  cents.  As  you  are  aware,  for  the  past  25  years  we  have 
worked  constantly  trying  to  build  up  a  trade  with  foreign  fruit-produc- 
ing countries  to  use  the  Maine  standard-size  box.  We  have  succeeded 
well  in  finding  customers  for  these  boxes,  as  during  the  past  season 
there  were  exported  from  this  State  to  Italy  material  for  4,500,000  fruit 
boxes,  but  at  the  present  time  this  business  is  secured  only  by  selling 
the  material  at  its  actual  cost  on  account  of  sharp  competition  with 
Austria,  which  country  being  much  nearer  Italy,  combined  with  cheap 
labor,  enables  them  to  deliver  shooks  in  Italy  at  a  less  cost  to  the  pur- 
chaser than  the  manufacturers  in  this  State  are  able  to  do.  Now,  going 
on  the  supposition  that  Austrian  shooks  are  equal  in  every  respect  to 
those  manufactured  in  this  State,  there  is  really  no  reason  why  the  pur- 
chasers iu  Italy  should  give  American  shooks  the  preference,  as  the 
small  amount  which  would  be  saved  them  in  duty  by  using  shooks  of 
American  manufacture  is  more  than  offset  by  the  interest  on  the  money 
invested,  as  they  can  buy  and  have  shipped  to  them  small  quantities 
of  Austrian  shooks  as  needed  by  them,  while  from  this  country  they 
must  purchase  in  cargo  lots. 

Only  a  short  time  ago  our  attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  the 
chamber  of  commerce  aft  Catania,  Sicily,  had  levied  a  duty  of  1  per  cent 
on  all  shooks  imported  into  Catania  from  the  United  States.  We  at 
once  called  the  attention  of  the  Secretary  of  State  at  Washington  to 
this,  and  he  informed  us  that  such  a  duty  was  in  direct  violation  of  the 
treaty  of  1871,  and  that  he  had  instructed  the  United  States  embassa- 
dor to  Rome  to  investigate  the  matter  aud  take  appropriate  action 
should  the  facts  be  verified. 

There  has  never  been,  to  our  knowledge,  any  fruit-box  shook  material 
exported  from  this  country  into  Spain,  which  country  produces  annu- 
ally about  seven  million  boxes  of  fruit.  Our  desire  is  to  have  the  new 
tariff*  bill  make  such  discrimination  between  fruit  boxes,  barrels,  etc., 
of  American  growth,  production,  and  manufacture  and  those  of  for- 
eign growth,  production,  and  manufacture  so  that  it  will  be  for  the 
interest  of  all  foreign  fruit  producers  to  purchase  and  use  boxes  of 
American  manufacture  (this  will  apply  to  Italy,  Spain,  Mexico,  and 
the  West  Indies). 

We  furnish  these  countries  a  market  for  their  productions.  Why 
should  they  not,  in  return,  when  it  is  in  their  power,  furnish  us  with  a 
market  for  ours?    The  past  has  shown  that  they  are  not  anxious  to  do 
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this,  and  we  are  now,  therefore,  obliged  to  ask  for  a  tariff,  which  will, 
in  a  way,  oblige  them  to  do  bo.  We  do  not  ask  for  such  a  high  tariff 
as  will  enable  the  manufacturers  of  this  State  to  charge  exorbitant 
prices.  All  we  ask  is  a  chance  for  them  to  make  a  living  profit,  which 
they  have  not  been  able  to  do  for  a  number  of  years  past.  We  do  not 
think  that  a  duty  of  10  cents  per  cubic  foot  capacity  on  boxes  of  foreign 
growth,  production,  and  manufacture  is  excessive,  and  we,  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  manufacturers  of  this  State,  g request  that  you  use  your 
utmost  endeavors  in  their  behalf;  at  the  same  time  allowing  boxes 
wholly  of  American  growth,  production,  and  manufacture  to  be  ad- 
mitted free  of  duty,  and  boxes  of  American  thin  wood,  viz,  the  top, 
bottom,  and  two  sides  (ends  and  middle  pieces  of  foreign  growth,  pro- 
duction, and  manufacture),  to  be  assessed  a  duty  of  5  cents  per  cubic 
foot  capacity.    Are  we  asking  for  anything  more  than  reciprocity! 

T.  J.  Stewabt  &  Oo. 
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STATEKEHT  07  MR.  JOHH  FARR,  07  HEW  YORK,  ff.  Y,  REPRE- 
SENTING THE  IMPORTERS. 

Wednesday,  December  30, 1896. 
Mr.  Fabb  said:  la  behalf  of  the  sugar  trade  of  New  York  I  will 
submit  the  following  prepared  statement: 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

At  a  meeting  of  the  sugar  trade,  held  in  New  York  on  the  21st  instant,  it  was  nnani 
monsly  decided  that  an  ad  valorem  duty  is  unfair,  unreliable,  and  exceedingly 
difficult  in  practice,  and  has  led  to  much  trouble  and  dissatisfaction  in  its  administra- 
tion. For  this  reason  the  undersigned  committee  was  appointed  to  appear  before 
yon  and  respectfully  nrge  a  change  from  an  ad  valorem  to  a  specific  duty.  After 
very  careful  consideration  of  all  the  different  graduated  schedules,  we  recommend  the 
following  as  being  the  nearest  to  an  ad  valorem  basis  in  its  working  and  represent- 
ing fairly  all  interests : 

On  all  sugars  testing  by  the  polarisoope,  when  landed,  75°  or  under,  1  cent  per 
ponnd  on  net  landed  weight,  adding  t8tt  c*ut  per  degree  for  each  degree  up  to  100°, 
fractions  of  a  degree  to  be  assessed  in  proportion. 

The  committee  also  recommends  an  additional  duty  on  sugars  above  No;  16  Dutch 
standard  in  color,  to  prevent  the  foreign  refiners  from  entering  their  soft  refined 
sugars  here  at  the  same  rate  of  duty  as  raw  sugars  of  the  same  test. 

We  recommend  an  additional  discriminat  ing  duty  on  all  sugars  coming  from  bounty- 
paying  countries,  with  authority  to  the  Executive  to  reduce  or  increase  this  addi- 
tional duty  in  such  proportion  as  the  bounty-paying  countries  may  from  time  to  time 
raise  or  lower  their  noun  ties. 

We  estimate  that  the  average  polarization  of  raw  sugars  imported  into  this  coun- 
try is  about  92°,  and  according  to  the  schedule  below,  sugars  of  92°  would  pay  $1.51 
per  100  pounds  duty,  which  would  produce  an  annual  revenue  on  this  article  of  about 
150,000,000,  calculating  on  importations  of  about  1,500,000  tons  of  dutiable  sugar, 
which  has  been  the  average  of  the  past  few  years. 

SCHEDULE. 

On  all  sugars  testing —  Cents. 

75  degrees  or  nnder per  lb . .  1 

76degrees do....  1.03 

77  degrees do 1.06 

78  degrees do 1.09 

79  degrees do 1.12 

80  degrees do 1.15 

81  degrees do 1.18 

82  degrees do 1.21 

83  degrees do 1.24 

84  degrees do 1.27 

85  degrees... do 1.30 

86  degrees do 1.33 

87  degrees do....  1.36 


On  all  sugars  testing—  Cento. 

88  degrees per  lb..  1.39 

89  degrees do....  1.42 

90  degrees do....  1.45 

91  degrees do 1. 48 

92  degrees do 1. 51 

93  degrees do....  1.54 

94  degrees do 1.57 

'95  degrees do 1. 60 

96  degrees do....  1.63 

97  degrees do 1.66 

98  degrees do....  1.69 

99  degrees do....  1.72 

100  degrees do....  1.75 

Solon  Humphreys, 
Pierre  J.  Smith, 
John  Farr, 
Wm.  H.  Lrfferts, 
Chas.  P.  Armstrong, 
Committee  of  Sugar  Trade. 
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Mr.  Farr.  I  have  some  camples  here  in  that  connection  which  I 
would  like  to  submit  to  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  recommend  any  particular  differential  t 

Mr.  Fare.  No;  we  only  recommend  a  sufficient  one  to  protect  us. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  a  sufficient  one,  in  your  judgment! 

Mr.  Farr.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  importers  I  should  say  one- 
fourth  of  a  cent  was  necessary.  We  have  here,  for  iustance,  sugars  of 
the  same  test  showing  that  the  element  of  color  is  as  important  in  one 
respect  as  the  element  of  value.  This  white  sugar  tests  lower  than  the 
black  sugar,  but  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  raw,  dark  sugar  to  come 
up  against  those  sugars  and  pay  the  same  duty,  as  the  tendency  of  the 
white  grades  is  to  drive  out  the  lower  and  also  to  drive  out  the  refining 
interests,  of  course. 

The  Chairman.  You  provide  simply  for  the  polariscope  test! 

Mr.  Farr.  And  additional  duties  on  sugar  from  16°  sufficient  to 
prevent  the  importation  of  these  low-test  white  sugars. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  the  color  test  should  be  provided  also! 

Mr.  Farr.  It  is  absolutely  necessary,  because  these  sugars  have  the 
same  saccharine  test  exactly.  That  grade  of  sugar  tests  the  same  as 
that  [illustrating],  and  that  sample  could  be  sold  to  the  consumer  with- 
out refining,  and  this,  of  course,  has  to  be  refined  so  that  the  color  is  as 
an  important  iactor  up  to  a  certain  point  as  a  polariscope  test.  Here 
are  a  number  of  samples  of  refined  sugars  and  soft  sugars  refined  abroad. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  say  that  the  white  sample  has  not  been  refined! 

Mr.  Farr.  It  has  been  refined  abroad,  but  it  is  probably  89°  or  90°, 
so  you  can  see  it  is  important  to  the  importers  that  the  color  element 
shall  be  taken  into  consideration  as  well  as  the  polariscope  test. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  say  the  polariscope  test  has  been  on 
the  average! 

Mr.  Farr.  Ninety-two,  and  the  duty  on  that  would  make  an  average 
of  1.51.  We  figured  out  that  schedule  very  carefully,  and  we  think  that 
is  the  fairest  schedule  that  could  be  gotten  up. 

The  Chairman.  Are  undervaluations  frequent  under  the  ad  valorem 
system! 

Mr.  Farr.  No,  sir;  there  is  no  possibility  of  it,  but  we  find  the 
sugars  pay  more  duty  than  the  law  calls  for,  owing  to  the  system  of 
appraisement  in  New  York.  They  figure  out  the  valuation  in  New 
York  and  are  very  liberal  all  through.  There  are  a  number  of  coun- 
tries where  it  is  difficult  to  get  at  the  actual  value — Trinidad,  Cuba,  a 
portion  of  the  West  Indies,  etc. — and  to  get  at  the  value  of  it,  they  take 
the  Kew  York  price  and  take  off  1.40,  and  they  make  up  the  duty  on 
that  price,  ignoring  all  nondutiable  charges  which  enter  into  the  New 
York  price. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  the  London  price  compare  with  the  New 
York  price  without  reference  to  duty! 

Mr.  Farr.  The  London  price  of  cane  sugar  is  so well  hardly  any 

goes  there,  and  I  do  not  think  that  London  will  pay  as  much  for  cane 
sugar  as  Americans  will. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  say  as  to  the  statement  that  has  been 
furnished  to  the  committee  by  Mr.  Henry  A.  Brown,  of  Massachusetts, 
who  is  a  sort  of  an  expert  in  sugar,  giving  the  valuation  of  sugar 
invoices  for  the  fiscal  year  1893  imported  into  this  country,  and  the 
value  of  the  same  sugar  in  the  London  markets,  showing  an  average 
undervaluation  of  three-tenths  of  a  cent  per  pound;  what  would  you 
say  as  to  that  statement! 

Mr.  Farr.  I  should  say  there  is  no  truth  in  it,  from  my  knowledge 
~*  the  subject. 
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The  Chairman.  Here  are  the  statistics  by  Mr.  Brown,  in  which  he 
purports  to  give  the  invoice  value  of  sugar  at  the  New  York  custom 
house,  of  various  grades,  and  the  market  value  at  the  same  time  of 
the  sugar  of  the  same  saccharine  strength  in  London,  where  he  pro- 
fesses to  reach  the  conclusion  that  there  is  three-tenths  of  a  cent 
undervaluation. 

Mr.  Farr.  I  should  say  that  is  purely  theoretical.  I  do  not  think  it 
is  possible  for  anybody  to  undervalue  sugars  under  the  present  basis 
of  assessing  duties.  The  sugars  are  polarized  when  tbey  are  sent  to 
the  custom-house  before  the  importers  are  allowed  to  test  them  at  all, 
and  they  pay  a  duty  ou  the  polarization  on  the  net  amount  of  weight 
ascertained  by  the  custom-house  weighers,  so  there  is  no  room  and  no 
object  of  defrauding  the  Government  under  those  conditions.  It  would 
be  too  dangerous  for  anybody  to  want  to  do  it,  and  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  truth  in  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Brown  at  all.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  article  in  which  there  is  less  disposition  to  defraud 
than  that,  and  I  will  say  in  regard  to  this  that  in  coming  before  you, 
we  have  no  interest  whatever  in  getting  an  advance  of  duties  or  a  low- 
ering of  duties  or  anything  else  in  connection  with  the  schedules.  We 
simply  wish  to  ask  that  the  duties  be  raised  iu  such  a  way  that  we 
may  know  what  we  are  going  to  pay,  and  have  the  schedule  fair  enough 
as  not  to  discriminate  against  any  grade,  whether  coming  from  the 
Philippines,  Java,  Europe,  or  anywhere  else. 

The  Chairman.  This  committee  will  furnish  your  committee  with 
the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Brown  of  the  market  value  in  London  of 
each  degree  and  test,  etc.,  and  would  like  to  have  you  make  an  answer 
to  it. 

Mr.  Farr.  Tes,  sir;  I  would  like  to  say  that  the  London  market  for 
cane  sugar  three  years  ago  is  not  a  representative  of  the  value  at  alj. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  the  last  fiscal  year,  ending  June  30, 1896, 
and  the  prices  are  given  by  Mr.  Brown  in  the  London  market? 

Mr.  Farr.  I  do  not  think  the  London  market  for  cane  sugar  is  a 
representative  market  at  all,  sir.  It  is  a  purely  nominal  market  for 
cane  sugar.  There  are  very  few  refineries  left  there,  as  they  have  been 
driven  away  by  German  competition,  and  I  should  say  95  per  cent  of 
the  cane  sugars  is  bought  in  the  producing  countries.  The  Cuban 
crop  is  sold  locally,  the  Demerara  is  sold  locally,  occasionally  some  goes 
to  England,  but  very  rarely,  and  it  is  only  when  London  is  willing  to  pay 
a  higher  price  that  they  get  any  cane  sugar  at  all,  because  the  charges 
in  London  are  excessive^  and  there  are  no  men  there  to  whom  to  consign 
cane  sugar  for  sale,  owing  to  the  limited  market  there,  but  I  do  not 
think  Mr.  Brown's  figures  are  really  reliable  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  Payne.  Is  not  the  American  Su'xar  Refining  Company  the  largest 
customer  of  raw  sugars  in  the  world  ? 

Mr.  Farr.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  the  largest  buyers. 

Mr.  Payne.  They  are  the  largest  customers,  the  largest  buyers! 

Mr.  Farr.  Yes  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  From  that  fact  are  they  not  able  to  buy  cheaper  than 
any  other  customer  can  buy  anywhere! 

Mr.  Farr.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  think  the  large  quantities  they  buy  will  not  make 
any  difference  in  the  price! 

Mr.  Farr.  Not  a  particle.  I  speak  from  knowledge,  because  I  sell 
those  sugars;  but  we  have  20  per  cent  of  the  refining  interests  of  this 
country  which  are  not  owned  by  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Com- 
pany.   When  we  have  a  cargo  of  sugar  to  sell  we  offer  it  to  the  American 
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Sugar  Refining  Company,  and  unless  they  pay  as  much  as  other  people 
pay  they  do  not  get  it. 

,    Mr.  Payne.  You  sell  to  both  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company 
and  to  other  refineries  t 

Mr.  Fare.  Yes,  sir;  to  all  of  them. 

Mr.  Payne.  Of  course,  what  you  sell  you  sell  at  the  same  price;  bnt 
do  they  not  go  into  other  countries  and  buy  sugars  on  their  own 
account f 

Mr.  Fare.  I  may  mention  my  own  business,  which  is  selling  Deme- 
rara  sugars  and  other  West  Indies  sugars  for  shipment,  and  we  sell  on 
account  of  the  producer 

Mr.  Payne.  Aside  from  that,  do  they  not  go  into  these  countries, 
send  their  own  agents  there  t 

Mr.  Farr.  I  think  there  is  only  one  agent  in  London,  Mr.  NewhaH. 
who  buys  beet  sugars  all  over  Europe,  but  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
they  buy  through  the  commercial  houses,  as  anybody  else,  and  they  pay 
the  market  price.  They  have  no  advantage  except  they  are  an  immense 
power  which  any  large  custom  would  give  them,  of  being  able  to  buy 
sometimes  when  nobody  else  is  in  the  market,  and  get  it  sometimes  at 
a  low  price.  Of  course,  they  have  got  the  money  and  can  handle  a 
large  quantity. 

Mr.  Payne.  And  in  that  way  they  are  able  to  buy  cheaply! 

Mr.  Farr.  At  times,  certainly,  like  anybody  else,  but  I  do  not  think 
that  the  fact  they  are  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company  gives 
them  much  advantage  over  other  corporations. 

Mr.  Payne.  But  being  the  largest  buyers  they  have  that  much! 

Mr.  Farr.  I  imagine  they  have  tended  to  reduce  the  prices  on  all 
sugars  all  over  the  world  by  having  such  an  immense  power. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  differential  on  sugars  between 
the  refined  and  those  below  No.  16,  under  the  present  lawt 

Mr.  Farr.  One-eighth  of  a  cent. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  was  the  40  per  cent  upon! 

Mr.  Farr.  They  get  also  an  indirect  differential  from  the  fact  that 
the  f.  o.  b.  price  of  German  sugar  is  a  shilling  higher  than  the  refined 
beet  sugar,  and  40  per  cent  on  that  beet  sugar  gives  another  rate. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  is  the  foreign  value  of  the  average  raw  sugar  of 
the  91o  test! 

Mr.  Farr.  The  average  foreign  value  as  compared  with  the  granu- 
lated sugar t 

Mr.  Payne.  What  has  been  the  average  foreign  value  of  the  last  six 
months  of  the  91°  sugar  under  the  16  test! 

Mr.  Farr.  I  should  say  2  cents  a  pound  in  bond. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  is  the  average  foreign  price  of  the  refined  foreign 
sugars  above  16  for  the  last  month  t 

Mr.  Farr.  I  should  say  2§  to  22  cents. 

Mr.  Payne.  Then  the  additional  duty  is  40  and  3  per  cent! 

Mr.  Farr.  No,  sir;  you  want  to  figure  it  at  96  for  centrifugal  sugars. 

Mr.  Payne.  But  is  the  sugar  bought  there  at  91  the  average  sugar 
bought  for  the  market! 

Mr.  Farr.  That  is  the  average  test  of  the  imported  sugars,  but  all 
the  values  of  these  sugars  are  always  figured  upon  the  standard  of  96 
test  centrifugal,  which  is  the  standard  of  the  raw-sugar  test  in  the 
world  at  the  present  time,  and  you  have  to  take  the  value  of  that  sugar 
to  ascertain  accurately. 

Mr.  Payne.  But  the  average  they  buy  is  the  91  test! 

Mr.  Farr.  But  they  buy  it  on  the  basis  of  the  96  test. 
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Mr.  Payne.  On  the  refitted  sugars  above  No.  16,  what  is  the  lowest 
price  for  a  fair  quality! 

Mr.  Fare.  I  would  like  to  have  you  ask  that  question  over  again, 
because  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  answer. 

Mr.  Payne.  On  refined  sugars  above  No.  16,  what  is  the  lowest  price 
for  a  fair  quality! 

Mr.  Farr.  They  run  down,  some  of  them,  a  quarter  to  three-eighths 
of  a  cent  below  the  value  of  refined  sugars. 

Mr.  Payne.  And  now  up  to  what  price? 

Mr.  Farr.  Up  to  five-eighths  of  a  cent  a  pound  for  granulated  to 
three- fourths  of  a  cent  above  the  price  for  96  test  centrifugal. 

Mr.  Payne.  That  is  the  extreme! 

Mr.  Farr.  The  average  difference  the  last  eight  years  has  been  about 
95  cents  a  hundred  pounds  for  granulated  sugar  and  for  96  test  sugars. 
At  tbe  present  the  difference  is  not  so  much  as  that.  Before  the  com- 
mencement of  tbe  American  Sugar  Refinery  Company  the  average  dif- 
ference was  $1.06.    Since  they  have  been  formed  it  is  about  95  cents. 

Mr.  Payne.  Of  sugar  of  96°,  how  many  pounds  of  refined  sugar  will 
100  pounds  of  96°  produce,  or  put  it  in  the  other  form,  how  many  pounds 
of  96°  sugar  does  it  require  to  make  100  pounds  of  refined  sugar  t 

Mr.  Farr.  It  depends  a  great  deal  upon  the  efficiency  of  the  refinery. 

Mr.  Payne.  We  will  say,  then,  under  the  best  conditions  as  to  the 
refinery! 

Mr.  Farr.  I  should  think  that  100  pounds  of  96  test  sugar  would 
turn  out  about  92  pounds  of  refined  sugar. 

Mr.  Payne.  That  is  the  best  result  that  can  be  obtained  by  the  best 
machinery  f 

Mr.  Farr.  To  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Payne.  Are  you  an  expert  refiner! 

Mr.  Farr.  I  have  been  through  refineries,  but  have  not  had  the 
figures  shown  me. 

Mr.  Payne.  Then  it  is  problematical! 

Mr.  Farr.  No;  but  I  have  heard  it  good  deal  of  talk. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  was  simply  trying  to  get  a  definite  opinion. 

Mr.  Farr.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  dirt  and  water,  and  I  should 
say  they  made  about  83  pounds  of  granulated  sugar  and  7  or  8  pounds 
of  lower  sugars  out  of  100  pounds  of  the  raw. 

Mr.  Payne.  On  what  do  you  base  the  estimate  of  a  quarter  of  a  cent 
differential  duty! 

Mr.  Farr.  From  the  fact  that  soft  sugars  testing  89,  with  a  white 
color,  would  have  the  advantage  in  this  market  to  consumers  over 
refined  sugars  testing  the  same  thing  but  of  such  color  that  would  not 
be  of  any  use  to  the  consumer. 

Mr.  Payne.  That  is  the  only  fact  on  which  you  base  it! 

Mr.  Farr.  That  is  an  important  fact. 

Mr.  Payne.  But  that  is  the  only  fact;  I  am  not  asking  you  about 
the  importance. 

Mr.  Farr.  That  is  the  only  fact  from  our  standpoint.  Of  course  the 
refiners  also  know  they  can  not  compete  against  the  white  sugars  when 
they  only  pay  the  same  duties  as  sugars  which  had  to  be  refined  to 
bring  that  color  to  them. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  you  are  basing  it  upon  is  to  shut  out  the  centrif- 
ugal sugars  or  place  them  on  an  equality  with  refined  sugars! 

Mr.  Farr.  It  would  tend  to  shut  out  all  refined  grades  of  sugar, 
and  bring  in  all  soft  grades  of  sugar  refined  abroad. 

Mr.  Payne.  And  you  think  a  quarter  of  a  cent  would  enable  them 
to  compete! 
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Mr.  Fare.  These  soft  white  sugars;  yes,  sir;  I  think  it  would. 

Mr.  Payne.  That  is  what  you  base  your  estimate  ont 

Mr.  Fare.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  did  not  get  your  answer  you  gave  to  Mr.  Payne's 
question  as  to  how  much  more  than  the  nominal  one-eighth  differential 
the  importers  really  get  on  the  imported  sugars f 

Mr.  Fare.  Tou  mean  the  importers  or  refiners  gett 

Mr.  Johnson.  The  refiners  get. 

Mr.  Farr.  They  get  the  duty  of  40  per  cent  and  the  differential 
f.  o.  b.  of  the  value  between  the  refined  sugar  abroad  and  raw  sugars. 
You  see  the  refined  sugar  of  Germany  is  worth  a  shilling  more  than 
the  raw  beet  sugar  and  they  get  that  incidental  protection  naturally. 
'  Tiie  Chairman.  The  differential  in  the  present  tariff  is  three-tenths 
of  a  cent,  so  it  is  three-tenths  plus  one-eighth  t 

Mr.  Farr.  Yes,  sir;  about  that.  The  40  per  cent  on  a  quarter  of  a 
cent  would  be  two-tenths  altogether. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  to  say  it  is  only  one-tenth  t  I  under- 
stood you  to  say  one  was  2  and  the  other  2.75. 

Mr.  Farr.  The  differential  f.  o.  b.  of  German  sugar  is  about  a  shilling 
and 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  differential 

Mr.  Farr.  There  is  a  duty  of  40  per  cent,  and  then  this  extra  duty 
of  an  eighth  and  the  one-tenth  of  a  cent  on  bounty-paying  sugars. 

Mr.  Payne.  Then  you  want  another  differential  duty 

Mr.  Farr.  There  is  a  difference  in  the  market  value 

Mr.  Payne.  You  say  it  is  a  shilling  I 

Mr.  Farr.  That  is  the  present  differential.    It  may  be  2  shillings. 

Mr.  Payne.  And  40  per  cent  on  that  would  be  one-tenth  of  a  cent 
per  pound,  and  one-tenth  and  one-eighth  is  the  entire  differential  duty 
now! 

Mr.  Farr.  That  is  about  it 

Mr.  Payne.  And  there  are  very  few  refined  sugars  imported  f 

Mr.  Farr.  A  great  deal  more  than  we  have  ever  had  before. 

Mr.  Payne.  How  large  a  quantity  t 

Mr.  Farr.  About  05,000  tons  this  year,  about  three  times  as  much 
as  ever  before. 

Mr.  Payne.  How  much  in  value  f 

Mr.  Farr.  That  would  be  about  $6,500,000. 

Mr.  Payne.  Of  refined  sugars! 

Mr.  Farr.  Yes,  that  is  the  largest  quantity  ever  imported  into  this 
country. 

Mr.  Evans.  Will  you  state  about  the  aggregate  importations  from 
the  West  Indian  Islands  last  year! 

Mr.  Farr.  Yes,  sir;  I  should  say  they  amounted  to  in  round  num- 
bers from  400,000  to  500,000  tons.  Owing  to  the  failure  of  the  Cuban 
crop  we  only  got  about  250,000  tons  from  there. 

Mr.  Evans.  How  about  the  Philippines  t 

Mr.  Farr.  The  Philippine  and  Java  sugars  were  imported  to  the 
extent  of  about  300,000  or  400,000  tons. 

Mr.  Evans.  I  mean  in  the  aggregate  how  much  of  these  were  from 
the  Philippines  and  Java! 

Mr.  Farr.  From  those  two  places  I  should  think  about  400,000  tons. 

Mr.  Evans.  How  much  of  raw  beet  sugar  do  we  import  t 

Mr.  Farr.  About  500,000  tons. 

Mr.  Evans.  And  how  much  of  refined  t 

Mr.  Farr.  About  65,000  tons. 
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The  Chairman.  Ton  mean  the  last  fiscal  year! 

Mr.  Farr.  This  current  year! 

The  Chairman.  The  calendar  year! 

Mr.  Farr.  The  calendar  year. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Do  yon  know  what  refined  sugar  came  from  Germany 
this  year?  Do  we  not  import  refined  sugar  from  any  other  country 
than  Germany  t 

Mr.  Farr.  Yes,  sir;  Dutch  and  French  refined  sugar. 

Mr.  Evans.  Of  any  quantity  t 

Mr.  Farr.  Not  an  important  quantity.  It  is  mostly  German.  They 
do  not  refine  with  bone  black;  they  wash  it. 

Mr.  Payne.  Of  these  sugars  the  importations  have  been  largely  of 
bounty-paid  sugars! 

Mr.  Farr.  Yes,  sir;  of  bounty-paid  sugars. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  see  the  increase  from  1893  to  1896  has  been  almost 
entirely  of  bounty- paid  refined  sugars! 

Mr.  Farr.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  So  if  the  bounty  was  properly  taken  care  of  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  about  the  present  differentials  being  amply  sufficient? 

Mr.  Farr.  They  have  had  a  way  of  getting  rid  of  their  surplus 
sugars,  even  if  they  lost  on  them,  by  shipping  them  over  here.  They 
make  more  sugar  than  they  want,  and  they  simply  delight  in  sending 
it  here,  whether  they  get  anything  for  it  or  not. 

Mr.  Payne.  They  dump  the  surplus  on  our  market! 

Mr.  Farr.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  about  it. 

Mr.  Evans.  Have  you  any  estimate  of  the  quantity  of  the  domestic 
production  of  sugar  last  yearf 

Mr.  Farr.  I  have  not  very  accurate  figures,  as  it  is  entirely  out  of 
my  line,  and  other  gentlemen  will  tell  you  about  the  product  of  the  beet 
sugars  and  Louisiana  sugars.  [Exhibiting  samples  of  sugar.]  Now 
here  are  some  samples  I  would  like*  to  show  you.  This  is  the  sugar 
brought  from  Scotland 

Mr.  Payne.  What  is  the  price  of  that! 

Mr.  Farr.  Three  and  three-fourths  cents. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  is  the  price  of  this  sugar  t 

Mr.  Farr.  Three  and  five-eighths. 


STATEMENT  07  ME.  SOLON  HUMPHREYS,  07  HEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Wednesday,  December  30, 1896. 

Mr.  Humphreys  said:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  commit- 
tee, I  have  the  honor  to  be  chairman  of  the  committee  appointed  by 
the  sugar  trade  to  come  before  you  gentlemen  to  tell  you  something 
about  the  existing  difficulties  of  the  existing  tariff,  an  ad  valorem  tariff, 
as  applied  to  sugar,  and  to  ask  that  your  new  tariff  shall  be  based  on 
the  line  of  specific  duties.  It  would  take  too  much  of  your  time  to  go 
into  the  difficulties  and  the  reasons  why  the  ad  valorem  system  does 
not  work  well  as  applied  to  the  sugar  tariff,  and  why  it  is  essential  and 
necessary  almost,  not  only  for  the  purposes  of  the  Government,  but  for 
the  purpose  of  collecting  the  revenue  and  the  importers  dealing  with 
the  customs  and  the  collection  of  the  revenues. 

These  difficulties  of  dealing  with  the  ad  valorem  tariff  arise  from 
various  causes,  one  of  them  being  the  different  methods  and  customs 
of  doing  business  in  producing  countries  in  making  values  on  which 
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have  do  great  speculation  in  sugar,  and  prices  rising  half  a  cent  or  a  cent 
a  pound,  that  would  make  a  difference,  but  I  do  not  see  any  indications 
or  prospects  of  that  in  the  next  coming  year,  because,  as  I  understand  it, 
the  production  of  sugar  has  reached  the  full  consuming  capacity  of  the 
world.  Therefore,  the  production  and  consumption  governing  each 
other,  I  do  not  see  any  reason  to  expect  higher  prices  for  raw  sugar  for 
some  time  to  come. 

Mr.  Evans.  Suppose  that  schedule  you  suggest  were  adopted,  what 
effect  do  you  think  it  would  have  upon  the  priceof  sugar  to  the  consumer  t 

Mr.  Humphreys.  It  would  undoubtedly  advauce  the  price  of  sugar 
to  the  consumer,  but  it  would  be  so  iuflnitesimally  small  when  you  come 
to  consider  it,  I  do  not  think  anybody  would  know  whether  it  was 
assessed  a  duty  of  a  cent  a  pound  or  a  cent  and  a  half  a  pound.  I  do 
not  think  it  would  cut  any  figure  worth  speaking  of  in  the  expenses  of 
any  family,  and  here  I  would  like  to  remark  that  while  we  mention  a  cent 
a  pound  we  do  not,  as  I  understand  the  vit*ws  of  the  committee,  advocate 
any  rate.  We  have  just  given  you  this  cent  a  pound  as  an  illustration 
of  the  views  we  entertain  in  regard  to  the  method  in  which 

The  Chairman.  At  what  point  do  you  start  with  the  1  cent  per 
pound f 

Mr.  Humphreys.  At  75°.  We  do  not  fix  that  as  a  recommendation. 
It  is  for  you  gentlemen  to  determine  how  much  revenue  you  want  to 
get  out  of  sugar,  but  the  principle  would  be  the  same  if  you  begin 
with  three-fourths,  or  a  cent  and  a  quarter.  It  is  only  a  method  of  show- 
ing our  views  of  the  proper  mode  of  collecting  the  duty  on  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  made  any  estimate  as  to  the  revenue  to 
be  derived  by  commencing  with  three-fourths  of  a  cent  at  75°  f  What 
would  the  probable  revenue  bef 

A  Bystander.  About  $36,000,000.    From  every  15  points 

The  Chairman.  The  present  tariff  is  only  about  $21,000,000,  and 
that  will  represent  an  increase  of  about  $21,000,000! 

A  Bystander.  Beginning  at  a  cent  would  make  it  pretty  near 
$50,000,000,  assuming  the  consumption  of  sugar  would  be  the  same, 
and  I  think  it  is  perfectly  sate  for  you  gentlemen  to  assume  that  the 
consumption  of  sugar  in  this  country  is  going  to  be  as  much. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  be  the  duty  if  you  commence  at  three- 
fourths  of  a  cent  at  96°? 

A  Bystander.  I  have  not  that  here,  but  some  of  the  gentlemen 
may  have. 

A  Voice.  One  thirty-sixth. 

Mr.  Evans.  Before  you  go  on,  will  you  tell  me  if  you  can  approximate 
the  aggregate  number  of  tons  of  sugars  imported  from  the  Hawaiian 
Islands? 

Mr.  Humphreys.  My  impressions  are  that  we  shall  import  about 
200,000  tons  this  current  year.  1  meau  the  year  the  new  crop  of  which 
we  are  just  now  receiving. 

The  Chairman.  The  importations  for  the  last  fiscal  year  from  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  in  pounds  were  352,175,269. 

Mr.  Humphreys.  I  had  an  idea  it  was  somewhere  in  that  vicinity, 
and,  as  I  understand,  the  sugar  which  we  are  just  now  beginning,  to 
receive  will  exceed  last  year  probably  10  or  15  per  cent. 

Mr.  Evans.  It  is  something  like  10  per  cent  of  the  whole  importation  t 

Mr.  Humphreys.  Yes,  sir.  Now,  the  committee  recommends  in  this 
communication  an  additional  duty  on  sugars  above  No.  16  Dutch 
standard  of  color.  Mr.  Farr  has  shown  you  the  reasons  why  we  have 
recommended  making  a  higher  duty  on  sugars  above  No.  16.    We  are 
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not  here  to  advocate  the  cause  of  the  refiners,  although  we  recognize 
that  sugar  is  a  great  industry,  and  it  is  just  as  much  entitled  to  pro- 
tection, in  our  opinion,  as  any  other  great  industry;  that  is,  a  reason- 
able protection.  I  think  Mr.  Farr  stated,  although  I  was  not  present, 
something  about  a  protection  of  a  quarter  of  a  cent.  That  would  be  a 
quarter  of  a  cent  on  sugars  above  No.  10,  because  that  is  the  lowest 
quality  of  sugar  that  would  be  imported  and  would  go  directly  into 
consumption.  Now,  we  recommend  in  this  communication  "an  addi- 
tional duty  on  sugars  above  No.  16  Dutch  standard  in  color,  to  prevent 
the  foreign  refiners  from  entering  their  soft  refined  sugars  here  at  the 
same  rate  of  duty  as  the  raw  sugars  of  the  same  test." 

Now  that  of  course  would  work  great  injury  to  the  refining  interests, 
and  if  the  consumers  of  this  country  can  get  this  kind  of  sugar,  which 
is  a  very  poor  sugar  and  not  fit  for  anybody  to  consume  by  reason  of  its 
low  test,  of  course  it  would  militate  very  much  against  the  refining 
interests;  it  would  militate  against  the  importation  of  raw  sugars 
direct.  As  I  said  before,  we  want  all  raw  sugars  that  can  legitimately 
come  and  be  used  in  this  country  in  the  shape  of  raw  sugar,  but  we 
recognize  that  unless  there  can  be  made  a  difference  on  sugars  above 
No.  10  color  that  the  importation  of  this  class  of  sugar  that  you  gen- 
tlemen have  seen  will  goon  increasing,  very  largely  to  the  detriment  of 
the  sugar  trade,  because  the  sugars  come  directly  from  the  refineries 
of  this  country  and  it  is  very  much  against  the  refiners,  and  for  that 
reason  we  embody  that  recommendation  in  this  communication  to  you 
gentlemen.    Farther  on,  we  say : 

"  We  recommend  an  additional  discriminating  duty  on  all  sugars 
coming  from  bounty-paying  countries." 

Now  that  is  so  manifest  and  unjust  to  the  sugar  producing  interests 
of  the  world  for  any  one  country  to  allow  a  bounty  on  sugar  to  be 
exported  which,  of  course,  works  great  injustice  to  all  oth*r  sugar  pro- 
ducing countries  where  no  bounty  is  allowed.  It  is  a  disorganizing 
factor  in  the  sugar  trade  all  over  the  world,  and,  therefore,  we  are 
unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  not  only  the  one-tenth  of  a  cent  which 
is  allowed  now,  which  was  based  upon  the  export  bounty  at  the  time  the 
existing  tariff  was  made,  but  it  seems  that  is  not  enough  to  enable  the 
sugar  producers  of  Germany  to  get  rid  of  their  sugars,  so  that  within 
a  few  months  tho  export  bounty  on  raw  sugars  has  been  raised  so  that 
now,  as  near  as  it  can  be  figured,  it  is  about  27  cents,  or  a  little  over  a 
quarter  of  a  cent  a  pound,  so  the  one-tenth  of  a  cent  on  raw  sugar,  as 
you  see,  gentlemen,  does  not  cover  the  case.  So  we,  as  importers  and 
dealers  in  sngar,  drawing  our  sugars  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  are 
placed  at  a  very  great  disadvantage  for  the  benefit  of  the  German  sugar 
producers. 

I  can  not  see  how  any  justification  can  be  made  for  that  condition  of 
things  which  exists.  I  see  that  the  sugar  interests  in  London,  I  believe 
even  the  high  officials  of  the  Government,  have  taken  the  matter  in  hand. 
It  lias  worked  ruin,  as  I  think  I  saw  the  expression,  to  all  the  British 
islands  that  produce  sugar,  and  it  does  not  require  any  argument  to 
see  why.  Either  the  West  India  Islands  and  other  islands  must  adopt 
the  same  method  of  allowing  a  bounty,  or  else  they  might  just  as  well 
stop  the  growing  of  sugar.  If  they  stop  growing  sugar,  where  would 
the  sugar  world  be?  Decrease  the  million  and  a  half  tons  of  sugar 
produced  in  the  West  Indies  of  cane  sugars  and  yon  see  at  once  what 
effect  it  would  have  upon  the  value  of  all  other  sugars.  To  my  mind  it 
is  one  of  the  most  crying  evils  connected  with  the  commerce  of  the 
world,  because  sugar  is  one  article  of  the  great  commerce  of  the  world, 
T  H 39 
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and  this  is  a  thing  that  should  be  remedied  and  must  be  remedied,  and 
1  earnestly  hope  that  the  conclusions  of  this  committee  will  be,  instead 
of  one-tenth  of  a  cent  duty  upon  bounty  sugar  that  is  imported  into 
this  country,  that  it  shall  be  equal  to  the  bounty.  I  am  speaking  from 
a  commercial  standpoint  of  view,  not  from  a  producer's  standpoint,  and 
not  from  a  refiner's  standpoint,  but  as  a  matter  of  justice. 

I  see  in  this  communication  we  estimate  the  revenue  at  $50,000,000.  I 
am  quite  sure  it  will  come  in  that  vicinity  if  this  recommendation  is 
adopted.    We  beg  to  submit  this  communication. 

I  here  omitted  to  state  in  regard  to  the  bounty  on  refined  sugar.  The 
statement  I  made  was,  on  raw  sugar  exported  the  bounty  averages  27 
cents,  or  a  little  over  a  quarter  of  a  cent  on  the  raw  sugar.  On 
refined  sugar,  based  upon  the  same  figures  as  to  the  value  in  the  Ger- 
man currency,  it  would  be  three-eighths  of  a  cent  of  bounty  on  refined 
sugar.  The  bouuty  on  refined  sugar  is  about  10  cents,  or  one- tenth  cf 
a  cent  a  pound  more  on  refined  sugar  than  it  is  on  raw  sugar. 

Mr.  Evans.  You  mean  a  tenth  of  a  cent  a  pound! 

Mr.  Humphreys.  1  mean  to  say  that  while  it  is  27  cents  on  raw 
sugar  it  is  between  37  and  38  on  refined  sugar. 

A  Voice.  38.7. 

Mr.  Humphreys.  Between  37  and  38, 1  figure  it. 

Mr.  Evans.  Now,  I  will  get  you  to  state  what  you  know  about  the 
cost  of  refining  sugars  of  different  grades. 

Mr.  Humphreys.  Well,  I  submit,  gentlemen,  it  is  hardly  fair  to  ask 
that  of  a  merchant. 

Mr.  Evans.  If  you  know  it,  I  would  like  you  to  state  it. 

Mr.  Humphreys.  It  is  hardly  fair  to  ask  a  merchant  what  is  the 
cost  of  refining  sugar,  but  I  have  a  general  knowledge  of  what  the  cost 
of  refining  sugar  is,  but  I  do  not  want  to  place  my  knowledge  against  a 
practical  refiner,  but  I  understand  that  the  cost  of  refining  a  pound  of 
sugar  varies  very  materially  as  to  the  quality  of  sugar  that  is  refined. 
For  instance,  the  sugar  goes  to  the  refinery  and  may  polarize  80°  or  90° 
or  96°.    Very  little  sugar  goes  to  a  refinery  polarizing  over  96°. 

Now,  in  every  one  of  those  grades  the  cost  will  be  very  materially 
different,  as  I  understand  it  and  as  I  have  been  informed,  but  I  do  not 
vouch  for  it,  because  I  have  no  practical  knowledge;  but  the  figures 
stated  by  Mr.  Sypher  of  the  quarter  of  a  cent  a  pound  for  raw  sugar, 
96°  test,  would  not  be  far  out  of  the  way,  as  I  understand  it,  whUe  I 
believe  taking  the  cost  of  refining  a  pound  of  sugar  that  tests  80°  costs 
more  on  account  of  the  16°  of  impurities  in  it.  You  see  by  the  colors 
of  the  samples  here  what  I  mean.  I  believe  the  cost  of  refining  80° 
sugar  would  be  over  half  a  cent  per  pound.  I  am  told  it  is  over  five- 
eighths  of  a  cent.  We  are  told  by  the  refiners  when  wo  go  to  buy  our 
sugar  that  tests  80°  they  have  to  sell  on  these  different  lines, 

Mr.  Payne.  That  includes  waste! 

Mr.  Humphreys.  Of  course. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  are  calculating  on  a  poupd  of  raw  sugar  and  not 
upon  the  refined  sugar! 

Mr.  Humphreys.  Upon  the  raw  sugar;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  suppose  the  price  per  pound  to  produce  refined  sugar 
from  the  raw  sugar  would  average  about  the  same,  would  it  not,  reck- 
oning it  up  upon  the  refined  sugar! 

Mr.  Humphreys.  Taking  the  saccharine  strength  it  would  be  much 
more. 

Mr.  Payne.  Taking  the  saccharine  strength  of  the  raw  sugar  it 
would  average  about  the  same! 
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Mr.  Humphreys.  No,  sir;  the  cost  of  refining  80°  sugar  would  be 
more  than  double  what  it  would  cost  to  refine  sugar  of  96°. 

Mr.  Payne.  The  80°  representing  saccharine  strength? 

Mr.  Humphreys.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  Now,  it  costs  just  about  the  same  to  make  that  80°  into 
refined  sugar  as  it  would  cost  to  make  the  96° f 

Mr.  Humphreys.  It  would  cost  a  great  deal  more,  as  the  process  is 
different  between  the  80°  and  96°. 

Mr.  Payne.  The  difference  is  in  the  waste  t 

Mr.  Humphreys.  In  the  waste  and  in  the  cost  of  eliminating  the 
impurities  which  are  in  the  low-grade  sugars. 

Mr.  Payne.  Kequiring  more  processes  to  eliminate  it! 

Mr.  Humphreys.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  think  Mr.  Benjamin  Oxnard  could 
tell  how  many  times  it  requires  to  pass  the  80°  test  sugar  through  the 
bone  black,  and  how  many  times  it  would 

Mr.  Payne.  Mr.  Oxnard  is  waiting  to  get  the  floor  a  little  later,  and 
we  will  ask  him. 

Mr.  Humphreys.  I  am  speaking  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Oxnard.  I  know 
he  was  a  practical  refiner  years  ago,  and  I  know  he  can  answer  your 
question  a  great  deal  better  than  I  can. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  say  the  refining  has  been  improved  in  the  last  few 
years  t 

Mr.  Humphreys.  Yes,  sir;  very  materially. 

Mr.  Payne.  The  cost  has  been  much  reduced  even  since  1890! 

Mr.  Humphreys.  Oh,  undoubtedly;  we  produce  sugar  now,  refined 
sugar,  for  less  than  we  did  six  years  ago. 

Mr.  McMellin.  Suppose  the  raw  sugar  that  will  make  100  pounds 
of  refined  sugar,  what  is  the  cost  to  convert  that  from  raw  to  refined 
sugar?  I  want,  by  the  question,  to  eliminate  the  idea  of  waste  and  see 
what  is  the  cost  of  refining  outside  of  the  waste. 

Mr.  Humphreys.  I  am  not  sufficiently  of  a  refiner  to  answer  that 
question. 

Mr.  MoMillin.  Is  the  sugar-refining  industry  of  this  country  in  a 
trust  or  not! 

Mr.  Humphreys.  I  can  not  answer  that.  You  all  know  what  is 
known  as  the  sugar  trust  is  a  combination  of  pretty  much  all  the  sugar 
refineries  that  existed  four  years  ago. 

Mr.  McMillin.  The  old  refineries! 

Mr.  Humphreys.  Yes,  sir;  with  the  exception  of  a  refinery  in  Bos- 
ton and  a  refinery  at  Philadelphia,  which  since  has  gone  into  the  trust, 
but  practically  the  trust,  as  I  understand  it,  is  a  combination  of  all 
the  refineries  which  existed  at  the  time  the  American  Eefiniug  Com- 
pany was  organized;  but  since  then  there  have  grown  up,  I  should  say, 
three,  four,  or  five  outside  refineries,  and  if  you  let  the  matter  alone  I 
believe  in  the  next  two  or  three  years  there  will  be  half  a  dozen  more. 
I  hear  of  the  incipient  organization  of  two  or  three  refineries  now. 

Mr.  McMillin.  You  are  a  sugar  merchant  f 

Mr.  Humphreys.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoMillin.  Will  you  state  to  the  committee  the  method  in  which 
the  sugar  trust  puts  its  product  upon  the  market  to  the  wholesale  dealer 
and  thence  through  to  the  retail  dealer? 

Mr.  Humphreys.  I  am  not  sufficiently  familiar  with  it,  and  I  might 
make  a  mistake  in  that.  I  do  not  feel  I  ought  to  state  that,  but  per- 
haps some  other  gentleman  could. 

Mr.  McMilltn.  I  have  heard  statements  concerning  it,  and  I  wanted 
to  get,  as  far  as  1  could,  accurate  information. 
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Mr.  Humphreys.  I  can  find  gentlemen,  perhaps — I  see  Mr.  Thurber, 
who  perhaps  can  give  yon  some  information  in  regard  to  that. 

Mr.  Payne.  As  I  understand,  the  schedule  you  propose  recommends 
one- fourth  of  a  cent  a  pound  for  refined  sugar  in  addition'  to  what  is 
paid  on  100°  below  16  f  The  quarter  of  a  cent  is  added  to  what  is  paid 
on  the  100°  test  sugar? 

Mr.  Humphreys.  No,  sir;  it  is  a  quarter  of  a  cent  on  all  sugars 
above  No.  16,  as  you  see  from  that  sample.  I  think  there  is  a  sample 
of  sugar  that  is  nearly  No.  20,  but  testing  only  about  89,  so  that  the 
100°  saccharine  strength  sugar  does  not  cut  so  much  figure  as  far  as 
the  price  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Payne.  As  I  understand  your  schedule,  it  is  one  and  three- fourths 
of  a  cent  on  100°  test  sugar  below  16.    It  commences  at  a  cent 

Mr.  Humphreys.  And  advances  three-hundredths  on  every  degree 
up  to  100. 

Mr.  Payne.  Where  you  have  refined  sugars  100°  test,  and  I  suppose 
nearly  all  are  100°  test,  the  quarter  of  a  cent  is  added  to  the  1.75, 
making  it  2  cents? 

Mr.  Humphreys.  On  sugar  above  16  testing  100°. 

Mr.  Payne.  Where  the  cost  of  96°  sugar  of  converting  that  into 
refined  sugar  is  a  quarter  of  a  cent,  and  80°  is  five-eightlis  of  a  cent, 
the  differential  on  the  80°  would  be  a  quarter  of  a  cent  added  to  the 
difference  between  the  duty  on  80°  and  96°  f 

Mr.  Humphreys.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  So  a  quarter  of  a  cent  actually  pays  the  entire  cost  of 
refining  or  near  to  it  on  all  the  grades  of  sugar! 

Mr.  Humphreys.  Yes,  sir;  the  quarter  of  a  cent  would  be  on  all 
grades  of  sugar. 

Mr.  Payne.  The  quarter  of  a  cent  would  be  equal  to  the  entire  cost 
of  refining,  including,  waste  of  all  grades  of  raw  sugar  below  16 1 

Mr.  Humphreys.  Well,  I  would  not  want  to  say  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  you  to  say  in  your  judgment  from  your 
acquaintance  with  the  trade  it  is  necessary,  if  you  fix  a  specific  duty, 
you  should  consider,  not  alone  the  polariscopic  test,  but  that  you  should 
also  consider  the  color! 

Mr.  Humphreys.  You  should  consider  the  color. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  that  below  No.  16 1 

Mr.  Humphreys.  That  does  not  cut  any  figure,  because  sugars  below 
16  would  have  to  be  refined. 

The  Chairman.  But  in  fixing  the  duty  you  have  stated  there  are 
sugars.of  a  high  test  by  the  polariscope  of  saccharine  matter  that  are 
very  dark! 

Mr.  Humphreys.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  there  are  sugars  also  of  a  low  test  which  are 
very  light! 

Mr.  Humphreys.  The  quarter  of  a  cent  would  apply  to  one  and 
would  not  apply  to  the  other. 

The  Chairman.  Then  your  idea  is  there  would  be  no  sugars  possibly 
consumed  below  16 1 

Mr.  Humphreys.  No,  sir.  I  imagine  there  is  hardly  a  fraction  of 
the  raw  sugar  that  is  consumed  in  this  country — probably  not  1  per 
cent  of  the  consumption  of  the  sugar  consists  of  raw  sugar.  They  are 
refined  or  partially  refined. 

Mr.  Evans.  Do  you  know  when  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Com- 
pany was  organized? 

Mr.  Humphreys.  Well,  I  can  not  say,  but  I  should  say  perhaps  some 
gentleman  here  could  tell  you. 
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A  Bystander.  It  was  organized  in  1887. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  It  has  not  been  stated,  and  probably  these  gentle- 
men could  state  the  product,  both  in  beet  and  cane  sugar  in  each 
country,  and  the  amount  consumed  and  the  amount  exported,  and  I 
would  be  very  glad  if  they  would  add  that  to  their  statements.  We 
have  got  it  from  one  country,  but  if  we  get  it  from  each  of  the  countries 
it  would  be  interesting  and  valuable,  and  also  what  portion  is  refined. 

Mr.  Henry  Oxnard.  I  will  answer  that  when  1  come  to  make  my 
statement. 

STATEMENT  07  ME.  P.  J.  SMITH,  IMPORTER,  07  HEW  YOBK,  N.  T. 

Wednesday,  December  30, 1896. 

Mr.  Smith  said:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
simply  want  to  say  we  find  the  greatest  objection  to  an  ad  valorem 
tariff  is  that  we  never  know  what  the  sugars  will  cost  laid  down,  and 
we  are  offered  sugars  from  all  parts  of  the  world  for  different  ship- 
ments. Say  we  have  sugars  to-day  offered  for  shipment  two  or  three 
months  from  now — we  go  to  a  buyer  and  ask  him  to  buy  them,  and  he 
asks  us  what  is  the  rate  of  duty,  and  of  course  we  are  unable  to  tell; 
why,  because  we  do  not  know,  the  markets  may  be  up  or  down,  and  on 
that  account  the  buyer  says,  "  I  cau  not  buy  the  sugar,"  and  in  that 
way  we  have  lost  a  great  many  sales  by  not  being  able  to  tell  what  the 
duty  will  be.    . 

For  example,  we  sold  some  sugars  from  Java  last  year  some  two  or 
three  months  before  they  were  shipped  to  a  party,  and  he  paid  the 
price  for  the  shipment,  but  when  they  were  shipped  the  market  was 
somewhat  higher,  and  if  he  paid  the  high  duty  at  the  time  the  sugars 
got  to  Gibraltar  the  difference  iu  duty  alone  would  be  $20,000  on  one 
cargo  of  sugar,  and  the  result  was  that  the  party  could  not  afford  to 
send  the  sugar  to  New  York,  and  the  cargo  had  to  be  diverted  to  Liver- 
pool. Most  of  the  importers  are  willing  to  stand  their  losses  on  their 
sugars  and  take  their  profits,  but  when  they  are  also  handicapped  by 
additional  loss  on  duty  of,  say,  $20,000  on  one  cargo,  you  can  see  exactly 
how  an  ad  valorem  duty  works  on  sugar.  That  is  an  actual  example. 
And  that  is  all  I  wished  to  do,  to  impress  upon  you  that  under  the 
ad  valorem  duty  you  never  know  what  the  sugars  are  going  to  cost 
and  can  not  guarantee  any  price  to  refiner,  purchaser,  or  speculator,  or 
whoever  wants  to  buy  them.  That  is  all  I  care  to  say,  and  I  simply 
want  to  impress  that  fact  upon  you. 


SUGAK-CANE  GROWERS. 

STATEMEHT  07  ME.  J.  D.  HILL,  07  CTBW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Wednesday,  December  30, 1896. 
Mr.  Hill,  said:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
it  has  been  desired  that  the  statement  we  make  to  this  committee  shall 
be  made  as  concise  as  possible,  and  so  that  we  should  not  go  over  too 
much  ground  we  have  determined  to  have  it  reduced  to  writing,  and 
with  the  committee's  permission  I  will  read  it: 

OOMMITTBB  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS: 

We  appear  before  yon  an  a  committee  from  the  American  Cane  Growers'  Associa- 
tion, which  takes  into  its  membership  those  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar 
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cane  in  the  South,  as  well  as  those  engaged  in  sugar  manufacture  or  otherwise 
interested  in  its  advancement. 

Our  industry  has  been  going  throngh  a  period  of  transition  from  manorial  estates, 
with  the  sugar  bouse  as  an  adjunct,  to  lands  cultivated  by  tenant  farmers,  selling 
their  caue  to  central  factories  at  a  price  almost  universally  based  upon  the  value  of 
the  sugar  produced  therefrom  at  the  date  of  delivery  of  the  cane  at  the  factories. 
You  will  observe  from  this  system  that  the  cane  grower  and  sugar  manufacturer  have 
a  mutual  or  identical  interest,  so  the  association  speaks  for  both  branches  of  the 
industry. 

In  1883,  when  the  tariff  was  framed  on  the  lines  indicated  by  a  special  commission 
authorized  by  Congress,  the  central  factory  idea  had  not  begun  to  develop  in  this 
country,  and  conditions  differed  widely  from  those  existing  at  the  present  time. 
For  example,  in  that  year  all  Europe  produced  very  little  more  beet  sugar  than  the 
German  Empire  now  does  alone.  Prices  were  more  than  double  those  of  to-day. 
Our  population  was  some  34  per  cent  smaller  and  our  per  capita  consumption  35  per 
cent  less.  The  duty  is  now  ad  valorem,  and  amounts  to  eighty-seven  one  hundredths 
cent  against  2.08  cents  specific  in  that  year.  The  value  in  foreign  countries  was 
4.37  and  is  now  2.18.  It  is  thus  made  plain  no  injustice  to  any  interest  would  be 
done  by  reimposing  the  duty  levied  in  the  tariff  law  of  1883,  as  the  necessity  for 
producing  our  sugar  supply  at  home  grows  with  the  increase  of  population  and 
increase  of  per  capita  consumption,  and  such  a  duty  would  produce  that  result,  while 
anything  less  would  be  uncertain.  When  that  tariff  was  displaced  by  the  bounty 
law,  supplemented  with  a  fair  protective  duty  on  refined  sugar,  the  response  to  such 
a  stimulative  impulse  was  ready,  and  were  it  not  for  the  precarious  tenure  of  such  a 
law  this  committee  would  perhaps  urge  the  renewal  of  that  method  of  building  up 
the  industry.  We  therefore  present  our  case  upon  the  claim  that  the  law  of  1883 
would  invite  the  investment  of  capital,  the  cultivation  of  lands,  and  the  active 
cooperation  of  all  those  forces  now  dormant,  necessary  to  the  development  of  this 
vast  industry,  on  a  scale  which  would  enable  the  American  producers  of  cane  and 
beet  sugar  to  supply  within  the  period  named  in  the  McKinley  bounty  law  the  full 
requirements  of  our  home  consumption. 

It  may  be  suggested  that  this  would  produce  an  excessive  revenue — if  such  be 
possible  in  the  present  state  of  the  Treasury — but  that  it  would  not  show  any  large 
increase  over  the  present  revenue  from  this  source  for  any  great  period  is  answered 
by  the  assurance  of  a  healthy  and  continuous  development  of  our  home  supply,  les- 
sening with  each  succeeding  year  the  importations  necessary  for  our  consumption. 
We  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  production  of  sugar  in  the  South  during 
the  years  in  which  the  law  of  1883  was  in  force  had  the  effect  of  reducing  the  price 
of  sugar  to  the  consumer  during  the  months  onr  crop  was  bein«r  marketed  to  a  point 
which  shows  substantially  the  benefits  to  the  country  at  large  of  home  competition, 
made  possible  only  by  home  production. 

We  submit  a  chart  prepared  from  the  records  of  the  Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange  to 
substantiate  this  statement,  and  also  to  show  that  during  the  period  covered  by  the 
operation  of  the  law  of  1883  the  average  value  of  vacuum-pan  sugar  was  5.68  cents 
per  pound;  aud  from  the  same  records  we  have  found  that  under  the  present  law 
such  sugars  have  been  sold  at  the  average  price  of  not  over  3.45  cents.  Now,  if  we 
add  to  this  figure  the  difference  between  average  duty  in  1889,  2.02  cents,  and  the 
present  average  duty  of  0.87  cent,  say  1.15  cents,  we  get  4.60  cents  as  the  selling 
price  under  the  higher  rate  of  duty,  and  we  beg  to  submit  that  nowhere  on  the  Con- 
tinent of  Europe  (where  the  5,000,000  tons  of  beet  sugar  are  produced)  can  the  retailer 
procure  his  supply  of  consumable  sugar  so  cheaply.  It  appears  paradoxical  that 
this  very  sugar,  which  by  its  cheapness  in  outside  markets  breaks  down  the  value 
of  cane  sugar  to  the  starving  point,  should  be  so  costly  at  home,  but  the  explanation 
is  easy.  These  countries  impose  a  heavy  tax  on  their  home  consumption  in  order  to 
give  a  bounty  on  that  increment  of  their  crop  which  they  export.  The  German 
Empire,  for  example,  will  this  year  produce  2,000,000  tons  of  sugar  and  consume  less 
than  800,000  tons,  exporting  1,200,000  tons.  All  these  countries  have  prohibitory 
duties  on  foreign  sugar,  France  levying  on  foreign  raw  a  duty  of  6.31  cents  and  ou 
refined  from  6  to  7.45  cents  per  pound,  and  on  beet  sirups  for  distilling  6  cents  pei 
gallon.  (Sugar  duties  very  recently  increased  68  cents  per  100  kilos  on  raw  and  87 
cents  per  100  kilos  on  refined  to  offset  Germany's  increased  bounty.) 

Germany,  on  foreign  sugar,  from  3.9  to  4.75  cents  per  pound. 

Austria  and  Hungary,  from  3.09  to  4.11  cents,  and  on  molasses  and  glucose  1£  cents. 

Belgium,  from  3.94  to  4.36  cents,  and  1|  cents  per  pound  on  sirups,  etc.,  containing 
less  than  50  per  cent  sugar. 

Holland  taxes  sugar  produced  from  foreign  cane  4.80  cents  per  pound. 

Russia  a  duty  of  6.6  cents  on  raw  and  8.88  cents  on  refined. 

ftalv  from  5.25  to  8.35  cents. 

Spam  4}  cents  on  foreign,,  2.94  cents  on  Spanish  colonial,  and  taxes  'peninsular 
1.75  cents  per  pound. 
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This  brings  as  to  consider  a  further  demand,  which  we  confidently  submit  to  your 
judgment.  In  the  sugar  schedule  of  the  law  of  1890  an  additional  duty  of  one- 
tenth  of  a  cent  was  imposed  to  offset  tho  effect  of  the  bounty  on  export  of  European 
beet  sugar.  Since  that  time  Germany  and  Austria  have  increased  their  bounties; 
France  is  about  to  follow  suit,  and  Holland  may  do  likewise.  Some  of  us  had  a  few 
words  to  say  to  you  on  this  subject  last  spring,  just  before  the  bounties  were  raised 
by  foreign  Governments,  and  you  are  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  principle  of 
countervailing  duties,  and  require  from  us  only  tho  suggestion  that  in  the  new  law 
which  you  are  about  to  frame  you  insert  a  clause  embodying  this  idea  and  providing 
for  its  execution.  Such  a  proposition  is  now  about  to  bo  introduced  by  the  British 
colonies  in  the  British  Parliament;  and  whatever  reply  may  be  given  to  the  Brit- 
ish colonies  by  the.  British  Government,  the  policy  of  our  Legislature  ou  this  subject 
in  tho  past  has  been  so  explicit  that  wo  can  not  doubt  the  course  our  Congress  will 
pursue  in  adopting  a  policy  consonant  with  American  interests,  by  providing  a  full 
countervailing  duty. 

We  hear  from  time  to  time  much  talk  of  voluntarily  abandoning  export  bounties 
by  these  Continental  States,  but  no  step  can  more  surely  be  taken  to  produce  such  a 
result  than  this  action  on  the  part  of  our  national  legislators. 

We  respectfully  suggest  to  your  honorable  committee  the  speedy  enactment  and 
enforcement  of  these  changes,  for,  should  tho  law  take  effect  at  a  remote  date,  the 
importation  of  sugar  under  the  present  ad  valorem  duty  Avould  be  extensive,  and  tho 
Government  would  lose  a  very  large  part  of  its  anticipated  re  venue  from  this  source. 

With  respect  to  molasses,  in  reenacting  the  law  of  1883,  you  should  also  restore 
the  4  and  8  cent  duty  on  molasses,  as  otherwise  heavy  importations  of  stuff  that 
could  be  worked  over  and  yield  a  large  crop  of  crystals  would  be  made,  and  the 
refiners  as  well  as  producers  would  be  seriously  at  a  disadvantage,  and  the  Govern- 
ment would  lose  considerable  revenue.  You  have  seen  that  the  European  countries 
levy  heavy  duties  even  on  distilling  molasses,  which  is  low  in  grade,  and  we  would 
further  state  that  their  laws,  as  amended,  stimulate  the  production  of  sugar  from 
molasses  to  such  a  degree  as  to  be  oomplained  of  by  the  fabricants  of  sugar.  To 
summarize,  we  ask : 

First.  That  specific  duties,  dependent  upon  both  polariscopic  test  and  color 
standard,  should  be  imposed  in  lieu  of  ad  valorem. 

Second.  That  commencing  with  1.40  cents  for  sugar  testing  75  and  under  16  Dutch 
standard,  and  proceeding  by  0.04  cent  for  each  degree  above  75,  the  duties  on  sugars 
above  16  Dutch  standard  be  proportionately  increased. 

Xotk. — In  the  report  of  the  tariff  commission  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress  you 
will  find  on  page  61  of  that  document  recommended  1.50  cents  on  75  and  0.05  cent  for 
each  degree  or  fraction  of  a  degree  above  that  test,  and  upon  molasses  not  above  56° 
by  polariscopic  5}  cents  per  gallon,  above  56°,  10  cents  per  gallon,  and  this  was  a 
reduction  ou  the  preceding  rate. 

Third.  That  countervailing  duties  offsetting  export  bounties  be  imposed. 

Fourth.  That  a  proportionate  duty  be  imposed  on  molasses. 

Fifth.  That  the  new  law  should  have  force  from  the  passage  of  the  act;  and 

Sixth.  That  in  the  event  of  the  adoption  of  reciprocity  treaties  or  conventions  it 
shall  be  without  injury  to  the  domestic  sugar  industry,  and  ou  lines  which  fully 
recognize  the  overshadowing  importance  of  developing  sugar  production  in  the 
United  States,  and  by  such  methods  as  insure  a  protection  equivalent  to  what  we 
have  hereinbefore  suggested. 

The  foregoing  statement  of  facts  and  suggestions  submitted  to  your  honorable 
committee  involving  the  growth  and  development  of  the  sugar  industry  of  America 
is  one  of  universal  interest  and  significance.  To  prepare  for  the  production  of  our 
full  requirements  means  the  construction  of  untold  quantities  of  machinery  and  the 
cultivation  of  millions  of  acres  of  land  now  lying  fallow.  In  this  preparation  alone 
the  investment  of  $300,000,000  will  be  required  and  the  annual  distribution  of  nearly 
two  hundred  millions  in  producing  our  wants.  It  will  employ  armies  of  skilled  and 
unskilled  labor;  artisans  of  nearly  every  craft  will  find  profitable  work  in  their 
various  pursuits,  and  every  industrial  plant  iu  our  country  will  share  in  the  general 
prosperity  which  the  production  of  our  own  sugar  will  so  distinctly  advance.  We  do 
not  hesitate  to  enumerate  some  of  the  many  industries  which  will  be  largely  affected : 
The  woodworker,  the  ironworker,  the  coal  miner,  the  agricultural  implement  maker, 
the  lumberman,  the  brickinaker,  the  stave  maker,  the  cooper,  the  carrier  by  water 
and  by  rail,  the  lime  producer,  the  chemical  manufacturer,  the  western  grain  farmer, 
packing  house  products,  cattle  growers,  horse  and  mule  breeders,  fertilizers,  and  the 
consumption  by  the  vast  army  of  men  employed  in  producing  our  sugar,  of  every 
article  required  for  human  needs,  which  must  then  be  purchased  in  our  home  market 
as  against  the  support  and  patronage  afforded  all  these  industrial  interests  in  foreign 
markets,  should  we  unhappily  continue  to  import  and  not  produce  our  own  supplies, 
as  wo  so  easily  and  ably  can  do  under  the  influence  of  fair  legislation.    There  is  not 
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an  industry  in  our  country  that  offers  so  wide,  so  general,  so  distributive  results  of 
a  beniflcent  character  as  the  growth  and  production  of  the  sugar  we  consume. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Charles  A.  Fabwkll, 

Chairman. 
B.  A.  Oxnard. 
Wm.  Adler. 
Harry  L.  Laws, 

Of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
E.  H.  Cunningham, 

Of  Texa*. 
Jas.  D.  Hill. 
I.  B.  Lyon.' 
Attest: 

D.  D.  Colcock,  Secretary. 

EXHIBITS  MADE. 

Colonel  Hill  submitted  with  his  statement  the  following  additional 
papers: 

THE  NEW  SUGAR  EXPORT  BOUNTIES  IN  GERMANY. 

The  sugar  tax  amendment  law,  over  which  has  been  waged  in  the  German  Parlia- 
ment one  of  the  longest  and  most  determined  battles  of  recent  years,  was  finally 
enacted  as  a  concession  to  the  agrarian  interest,  and  went  into  e fleet  on  Monday  of 
the  present  week.  Its  influence  will  be  to  increase  the  sugar  production  of  Germany, 
and,  to  that  extent,  exert  a  depressing  effect  upon  the  general  market  and  the  inter- 
ests of  producers  in  other  beet-growing  countries. 

The  circumstances  which  have  led  to  the  present  situation  are,  briefly,  these: 
From  the  time  when  the  Prussian  Government  began  the  systematic  encouragement 
of  the  beet-sugar  industry  down  t  >  1887  the  tax  on  sugar  for  home  consumption  was 
calculated  upou  the  quantity  of  beets  worked  up  by  each  separate  factory,  it  being 
assumed  that  the  quantity  of  roots  required  to  produce  a  given  weight  of  sugar  would 
be  uniform  and  invariable.  The  proportion  adopted  was  20  units  of  raw  beet  root  to 
1  unit  of  sugar,  which,  at  the  time  when  the  law  was  enacted,  was  approximately 
correct. 

But,  under  the  stimulus  of  the  export  bounties  provided  by  the  same  law,  the  Ger- 
man beet  growers  and  sugar  makers  worked  hard  and  intelligently  to  improve  and 
increase  their  product.  By  careful  selection  and  cultivation,  the  beets  were  so  im- 
proved that  from  12  to  14  tons  of  roots  would  yield  a  ton  of  sugar.  Great  advance 
was  also  made  in  the  machinery  and  processes  employed  in  the  Bugar  factories,  so 
that,  as  a  final  result,  the  German  Government,  which  paid  nearly  12  cents  per  huu- 
dred weight  bounty  on  all  sugar  exported,  and  charged  a  tax  of  the  same  amount  on 
all  sugar  for  home  consumption  that  could  be  made  from  20  hundredweight  of  beets, 
found  that  the  export  bounties  completely  absorbed  the  revenue  derived  from  the 
sugar  tax. 

This  tendency  of  the  system  had  become  apparent  as  early  as  1869,  and  an  attempt 
was  made  tit  that  time  to  revise  the  law,  but  tbe  sugar-producing  interest  was 
powerful  enough  to  resist  this  effort,  and  during  the  sugar  season  of  1866-67  the 
Government  was  paying  about  $1.17  bounty  on  each  100  kilograms  (220.46  pounds)  of 
sugar  exported  to  foreign  countries.  This  was  more  than  the  imperial  treasury 
could  well  withstand,  and  the  export  bounty  was  reduced  to  2.50  marks  (59.5  cents) 
per  100  kilograms— a  little  more  than  one-fourth  of  a  cent  per  pound. 

Sugar  growing  still  continued  to  be  the  most  profitable  form  of  culture  for  German 
farmers,  the  area  of  cultivation  and  number  of  sugar  factories  continued  to  increase, 
loud  complaints  were  heard  against  a  system  that  favored  one  class  of  farmers  at 
the  expense  of  the  entire  population,  and,  in  1891,  the  Imperial  Diet  reduced  the 
sugar  export  bounty  by  half— that  is,  to  29.7  cents  per  100  kilograms— and  decreed 
that  such  bounty  should  entirely  cease  on  the  31st  of  July,  1897,  provided,  that  in 
the  meantime  Austria,  France,  and  other  bounty-paying  countries  should  likewise 
reduce  their  bounties  on  exported  sugar.  Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  reach 
sucb  an  international  agreement,  but  without  successful  result,  and  under  cover  of 
this  failure  to  secure  a  general  reduction  or  abolition  of  bounties  the  German 
Agrarians  have  rallied  and  secured  the  adoption  of  the  present  law,  which  restores 
the  export  bounty  of  1887  (59.5  cents  per  220.46  pounds)  and  raises  the  tax  on  sugar 
for  home  consumption  from  18  marks  ($4.28)  to  21  marks  ($4.99)  per  100  kilograms, 
or  about  2.2  cents  per  pound.  This  increased  tax  will,  of  course,  be  added  to  the 
retail  price  of  sugar,  already  very  high,  and  tend  to  still  further  retard  the  increase 
of  sugar  consumption  iu  Germany,  which  is  now  only  28.8  pouuds  per  capita,  against 
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73.68  pounds  per  capita  in  England  and  77  pounds  in  the  United  States.  This  low 
rate  of  consumption  will  not  appear  unnatural  when  it  is  remembered  how  large  a 
percentage  of  the  working  classes  in  Germany  must  live  with  the  utmost  economy, 
and  that  sugar,  which  sells  in  the  United  States  at  4  and  5  cents  per  pound,  costs  at 
retail  7£  cents  per  pound  in  Germany. 

From  the  statistics  that  were  brought  out  in  the  recent  debate,  it  appears  that  the 
whole  system  of  beat  culture  and  sngar  manufacture  in  Germany  has  reached  a  higher 
standard  of  scientific  perfection  than  has  been  attained  in  any  other  European  country. 
Every  step,  from  the  preparation  and  fertilization  of  the  land  to  the  smallest  detail 
in  the  factory  process,  has  been  reduced  as  nearly  as  possible  to  exact  scientific  meth- 
ods. Comparing  the  results  attained  in  this  country  with  those  in  France,  the  country 
probably  next  in  rank  in  respect  to  the  perfection  of  its  beet-sugar  industry,  the 
following  statistics  of  the  campaign  of  1895-96  are  presented : 


Country. 

Factories 
operated. 

Area  of 

beets 

planted. 

Beets  har- 
vested. 

Percentage 
of  sngar 
obtained. 

Beets 

required 

for  unit  of 

sugar. 

Germany 

Number. 
397 

365 

Hectares. 
374, 174 
200,093 

Tom. 
11,672,000 
5,411,000 

Per  cent. 
13.25 
12 

VniU. 
7.25 

FraiMM) ."..... 

8.08 

All  these  statistics  were  cited  to  prove  that  the  German  sugar  producers  are  safe 
from  all  European  competition  and  do  not  need  the  protection  of  an  increased  export 
bounty ;  but  nothing  could  withstand  the  demand  of  the  Agrarians,  and  their  victory 
is  one  of  the  most  significant  events  in  recent  German  legislation. 

Whether  Austria  and  France  will  follow  this  load  by  increasing  their  export  boun- 
ties remains  to  be  seen ;  but,  in  any  event,  the  new  law  of  Germany  can  not  fail  to 
increase  its  future  sugar  crop,  and  thereby  exert  a  more  or  less  tangible  effect  upon 
the  general  market. 

Frank  II.  Mason,  Consul-General. 

Frankfort,  June  4, 1896. 

DETAILS  OF  THE  LAW. 

The  new  German  sugar  law.  whioh  was  passed  by  the  Reichstag  on  May  15,  1896, 
has  been  approved  by  the  Bundesrath  and  signed  by  the  Emporer.  The  main  features 
of  the  law  are  the  follow  a*^: 

(1)  The  export  bounty  has  been  increased  on  Class  A,  raw  sugar  of  at  least  90 
per  cent,  and  refined  sugar  of  from  90  to  98  per  cent  purity,  from  1.25  marks  (29.7 
cents)  to  2.50  marks  (59.5  cents)  per  100  kilograms  (220.46  pounds) ;  Class  B,  candies 
and  sugars  in  white,  full,  hard  loavre,  blocks,  plates,  sticks,  crystals,  aud  other 
sugars  of  at  least  99|  per  cent  purity,  from  2  marks  (47.6  cents)  to  3.55  marks  (84.49 
cents)  per  100  kilograms  (220.46  pounds) ;  Class  C,  all  other  sugars  of  at  least  98  per 
cent  purity,  from  1.65  marks  (39.27  cents)  to  3  marks  (71.40  cents)  per  100  kilograms 
(220.46  pounds). 

(2)  The  home  consumption  tax  has  been  raised  from  18  marks  ($4.28)  to  20  marks 
($4.76)  per  100  kilograms  (220.46  pounds). 

(3)  The  dnty  on  imported  sugars,  including  honey,  natural  or  artificial,  has  been 
raised  from  36  marks  ($8.57)  to  40  marks  ($9.52)  per  100  kilograms  (220.46  pounds). 

(4)  A  tax  is  levied  on  the  output  of  sugar  factories,  as  follows :  If  producing  up 
to  4,000,000  kilograms  (8,818,400  pounds)  of  sugar,  10  pfennigs  (2.38  cents)  per  100 
kilograms  (220.46  pounds);  if  producing  from  4,000,000  to  5,000,000  kilograms 
(8,818,400  to  11,023,000  pounds)  of  sugar,  12*  pfennigs  (2.98  cents) ;  if  producing 
from  5,000,000  to  6,000,000  kilograms  (11,023,000  to  13,227,600  pounds)  of  sugar,  15 
pfennigs  (3.58  cents),  and  soon,  adding  2£  pfennigs  (0.6  cent)  per  100  kilograms 
(220.46pounds)  for  every  1,000,000  kilograms  (2,204,600  pounds). 

(5)  The  total  output  of  raw  sugar  in  Germany  for  the  campaign  year  1896-97  is 
limited  to  1,700,000  tons  (1,873,900  short  tons),  which  may  be  increased  2  per  cent  by 
the  Bundesrath,  to  facilitate  the  erection  of  new  molasses-sugar  factories.  The 
limits  for  the  following  years  will  be  fixed  by  the  Bundesrath  in  such  a  manner  that 
an  amount  equal  to  twice  the  increase  in  the  home  consumption  will  be  added  to  the 
limit  of  the  preceding  year. 

(6)  The  total  limit  of  1,700,000  tons  (1,873,900  short  tons)  will  be  apportioned 
among  the  various  sugar  factories  according  to  their  output  during  the  fast  three 
years  and  for  new  factories  according  to  their  estimated  capacities. 

(7)  If  a  factory  exceeds  its  allotted  limit,  it  must  pay  on  such  excess  a  production 
tax  equal  to  the  full  export  bounty— 2.50  marks  (59.5  cents)  per  100  kilograms  (220.46 
pounds) — instead  of  the  above-stated  rates  of  124, 15,  etc.,  pfennigs  (2.38,  2.98,  and 
3.58  cents). 
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(8)  As  regards  the  home  consumption  tax  and  the  duty,  this  law  will  go  into  effect 
immediately.  The  other  stipulations  of  the  law  will  become  operative  on  and  after 
August  1,  1896.  The  new  export  bounties  are  to  be  paid  only  on  sugar  produced  in 
the  campaign  year  1896-97  and  later. 

This  law  is  the  result  of  the  agrarian  agitation  which  commenced  about  a  year 
ago.  The  German  sugar  industry  has  lately  undergone  a  serious  crisis,  principally 
the  result  of  overproduction,  and  prices  fell  below  the  cost  of  production.  An 
unexpected  relief,  however,  came  through  the  disturbances  in  Cuba  and  the  conse- 
quent failure  of  the  Cuban  crop,  so  that  prices  again  rose  from  the  lowest  level  of 
8.50  marks  ($2.02)  in  January,  1895,  to  12.60  marks  ($3)  in  the  beginning  of  May, 
1896.  Although,  owing  to  the  Cuban  troubles,  the  realization  of  continued  good 
prices  was  in  view  and  the  sugar  industry  thus  relieved,  the  agrarians  clamored  for 
the  passage  of  the  law,  claiming  that  the  relief  was  only  temporary,  and  that  other 
countries  paying  large  indirect  premiums  would  soon  threaten  Germany's  supremacy 
in  the  world's  sugar  markets. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Germany  formerly  taxed  the  beets  80  pfennigs  (19.04 
cento)  per  100  kilograms  (220.46  pounds)  and  refunded  8.50  marks  ($2.02)  on  every 
100  kilograms  of  raw  sugar  exported.  As  it  required  about  820  kilograms  (1,807.78 
pounds)  of  beets  to  make  100  kilograms  of  raw  sugar,  the  Government  received  a  tax 
of  tf.56  marks  ($1.56).  It  refunded  8.50  marks  ($2.02)  on  exportation,  and  therefore 
paid  a  covert  premium  of  about  1.94  marks  (46  cents)  per  100  kilograms  of  raw  sugar. 
Under  this  law  the  beet-sugar  industry  nourished,  but  threatened  to  overstep  tbe 
limits  of  a  healthy  development,  and  therefore  a  new  law  was  passed  on  May  31, 
1891,  to  go  into  effect  August  1, 1892,  by  which  the  tax  on  beets  was  abolished  and  a 
home-consumption  tax  oi  18  marks  ($4.28)  per  100  kilograms  put  on  raw  sugar.  A 
direct  export  bounty  of  1.25  marks  (29.7  cents)  per  100  Kilograms  of  raw  sugar  was 
granted,  which  was  to  be  reduced  to  1  mark  (23.8  cents)  on  August  1,  1895,  and  dis- 
continued entirely  on  and  after  August  1, 1897.  It  was  intended  that  this  law  should 
restrict  the  overgrowth  of  the  industry,  yield  more  revenue  to  the  Government,  and 
induce  other  sugar-producing  countries  to  do  away  with  the  bounty  system  also.  It 
failed  in  these  vital  points,  except  in  increasing  the  revenue  of  the  Government. 

As  the  industry  was  greatly  depressed  in  tho  beginning  of  1895,  the  intended 
reduction  of  the  bounty  to  1  mark  (23.8  cents)  appeared  un advisable,  and  a  tem- 
porary law  was  passed  on  May  24,  1895,  continuing  the  premium  of  1.25  marks  (29.7 
cents)  after  August  1, 1895.  By  the  new  law  just  passed,  the  export  bounty  has  been 
raised  to  2.50  marks  (59.5  cents),  a  figure  higher  than  ever  before,  even  if  the  pro- 
duction tax  of  10  or  15  pfennigs  (2.38  cents  or  3.58  cents)  is  deducted.  It  is  claimed 
that  this  was  done  not  only  to  protect  German  sugar  grow  „  against  other  European 
competitors,  but  also  to  force  a  fight  with  the  latter,  with  a  view  to  an  ultimate 
abolition  of  all  export  bounties. 

It  is  my  belief  that  this  latter  result  will  not  be  attained,  because  Germany, 
through  physical  conditions  and  long  training,  has  reached  a  perfection  in  this 
industry  which  is  not  equaled  by  any  other  nation,  and,  with  premiums  abolished 
all  around,  she  would  beat  all  competitors  on  even  terms. 

The  effects  of  this  law  upon  the  United  States  will  be  various.  It  will  furnish 
cheaper  raw  sugar  to  our  refiners,  and  should  therefore  also  reduce  the  price  of  the 
refined  article,  although  German  dealers  deny  that  an  increase  of  premium  naturally 
means  a  reduction  in  the  export  price.  With  a  short  world's  supply,  this  may  be 
true;  but  in  case  of  even  ordinary  crops,  Germany  will  now  be  able  to  sell  sugar  for 
export  just  1.25  marks  (29.7  cents)  cheaper  than  before,  and  be  as  well  oft\  For 
instance,  if  export  sugar  is  now  sold  at  12  marks  ($2.85)  free  on  board  at  Hamburg, 
under  the  new  law  this  sugar  could  be  sold  at  10.75  marks  ($2.55),  because,  in  the 
former  case,  the  Government  pays  a  bounty  of  1.25  marks  (29.7  cents),  and,  in  the 
latter,  of  2.50  marks  (59.5  cents). 

All  European  countries  are  speculating  on  a  shortage  of  the  next  Cuban  crop  alBO, 
and  have  considerably  increased  their  beet  area.  We  will,  therefore,  probably  see  the 
Cuban  shortage  almost  covered  during  the  coming  campaign,  and  then,  if  not  before, 
the  increase  in  the  bounty  must  and  will  be  expressed  iu  tho  price  of  export  sugar. 
In  fact,  since  the  beginning  of  May,  when  the  passage  of 'the  law  seemed  certain,  the 
price  of  sugar  commenced  to  drop,  and  has  now  lost  almost  1  mark  (23.8  cents),  thus 
rendering  questionable  all  the  advantages  expected  irom  the  law. 

Ordinarily,  we  should  not  object  if  European  countries  outbid  each  other  in  fur- 
nishing us  with  cheap  sugar.  We  have,  however,  a  raw-sugar  industry  of  our  own, 
and  especially  an  infantile  beet-sugar  industry,  which  is  seriously  affected  by  any- 
thing tending  to  decrease  the  value  of  its  products.  Sugar  has  a  world's  market 
value,  and  its  price  is  regulated  by  tho  world's  supply  and  demand.  If  sugar  goes 
down  on  tho  world's  market  through  foreign  legislative  measures,  which  help  the 
foreign  grower,  our  producers  will  suffer,  because  they  receive  from  the  refiners  only 
the  world's  market  value,  plus  the  protection  contained  in  our  tariff  of  40  per  cent, 
and  one-tenth  of  a  cent  per  ponnd  on  sugar  lrom  bounty-paying  countries. 

'"he  United  States  revenue  is  no  less  interested  in  tho  world's  market  value  of 
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sugar,  as  we  levy  an  ad  valorem  duty  on  this  article.  Germany,  being  the  largest 
sugar-producing  country,  greatly  influences  the  world's  market  price,  which,  through 
this  new  legislation,  will  eventually  decline  by  about  the  difference  between  the 
old  and  new  bounty,  and  the  United  States  will  thereby  suffer  a  corresponding  loss 
in  revenue. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  speak  a  word  for  our  own  beet-sugar  industry.  If  we 
consider  the  enormous  wealth  which  has  accrued  to  Germany  and  all  other  countries 
that  have  introduced  and  fostered  this  industry,  it  is,  indeed,  to  be  desired  that  the 
United  States  should  bo  put  on  such  a  footing  as  to  be  able  to  produce  its  own  sugar. 
With  our  vast  territory,  varied  climates,  and  soil,  we  should  And  a  sufficient  area 
adapted  to  grow  all  the  sugar  we  consume,  if  we  can  sufficiently  protect  the  industry 
against  European  competition,  unduly  aided  by  direct  or  indirect  bounties. 

Magdeberg,  May  SO,  1896.  JuiJU8  MuTH'  Con8uL 


BEET-SUGAR  LAWS  OF  AUSTRIA  AND  FRANCE. 

The  first  reply  to  Germany,  in  reference  to  the  increased  sugar  bounties,  comes 
from  Austria.    There  the  existing  sugar  law  was  amended  as  follows,  viz : 

(1)  The  consumption  tax  has  been  increased  from  11  florins  ($4.45)  to  13  florins 
($5.26)  per  100  kilograms  (220.46  pounds)  of  raw  sugar,  net. 

(2)  Tne  total  amount  of  export  bounty  to  be  granted  by  the  Government  has  been 
increased  from  5,000,000  florins  ($2,023,000)  to  9,000,000  florins  ($3,641,400). 

This  amendment  went  into  effect  on  August  1,  1896,  and  will  expire  ou  July  31, 
1897.  It  furnishes  a  temporary  relief  for  the  Austrian  sugar  grower  and  euables  him 
to  continue  competition  with  his  German  neighbor.  It  will  depend  upon  further 
developments  in  the  bounty-paying  countries  whether  the  provisions  of  this  amend- 
ment will  be  continued,  extended,  or  curtailed. 

Under  the  old  law,  the  Austrian  Government  appropriated  annually  an  amount  of 
5,000,000  florins  ($2,023,000)  for  sugar  export  bouuties,  to  be  paid  as  follows,  viz : 
On  sugar  from  88  per  cent  and  below  93  per  cent  polarization,  1.50  florins  (61  cents) 
per  100  kilograms  net;  on  sugar  from  93  per  cent  and  below  99£  per  cent  polariza- 
tion, 1.60  florins  (65  cents) ;  on  sugar  of  not  less  than  99&  per  cent  polarization,  2.30 
florins  (93  cents). 

If  the  Government,  in  paying  these  rates,  had  exceeded  the  appropriation  of  5,000,000 
florins  ($2,023,000)  at  the  end  of  the  year,  such  excess  was  collected  pro  rata  from 
the  various  sugar  factories,  according  to  the  amounts  received  by  them,  the  Govern- 
ment requiring  sufficient  security  from  every  factory  before  paving  the  export  bounty. 
While  in  the  year  1888-89  the  appropriation  of  5,000,000  florins  ($2,023,000)  was 
exceeded  by  only  323,115  florins  ($130,732),  the  export  of  sugar  grew  bo  rapidly  that 
since  1892-93  the  above  appropriation  was  regularly  exceeded  by  over  4,000,000  florins 
($1,618,400),  which  amount  had  to  be  refunded  by  the  various  factories,  so  that  with 
the  finer  grades  of  raw  sugar  for  export,  the  bounty,  instead  of  1.60  florins  (65ceuts), 
reall  y  amounted  to  1.5376  florins  (62  cents)  in  1888-89, 1 .2174  florins  (49  cents )  in  1889-90, 
1.1093  florins  (45  cents)  in  1890-91, 1.1252  florins  (46  cents)  in  1891-92, 1.0778 florins  (44 
cents)  in  1892-93,  1.0357  florins  (42  cents)  in  1893-94,  and  1.2106  florins  (49  cents)  in 
1894-95. 

Under  the  amended  law  the  sugar  growers  will  now  be  able  to  obtain  from  the 
Government  the  above  rates  either  in  full,  or  nearly  so,  as  the  amount  to  be  refunded 
to  the  Government  at  the  end  of  the  year,  if  anything,  will  be  small. 

Franco  has,  for  the  present,  only  increased  the  duty  on  raw  sugar  3.50  francs  (68 
cents)  and  on  refined  sugar  4.50  francs  (87  cento)  per  100  kilograms  net,  to  prevent 
German  sugar  from  entering  France  to  compete  with  her  own  product;  but  she  will, 
no  doubt,  this  fall,  answer,  either  with  au  increase  in  her  present  covert  export 
bounty  or  pay  an  open  bounty  to  meet  German  sugar  on  the  world's  markets. 

Magdeburg,  August  SI, 1896.  j0M8  MuTH'  Con$ul- 


Average  monthly  quotations  of  Louisiana  vacuum  pan  sugars  in  Xew  Orleans  for  nine 

years. 


1884. 


September 5.43 

October I  6.21 

November 4.75 

December 4.66 


1885. 


1886. 


6.  30  I  5. 65 
6.08  |  5.49 

5. 74  |  4.  85 
5.60  ,  4.85 


1887. 

1888. 
7.04 

5.87 

5.57 

6.47 

5.25 

5.83 

5.36 

5.02 

7.08 
6.25 
5.63 
5.66 


1890.  ,  1891. 


5.50  o4.42 

5.42  3.78 

4. 83  3.  27 

4. 66  3. 27 


1802. 

Average 

for 
9  years. 

3.89 
3.42 
3.44 
3.64 

5.70 
5.30 
4.84 
4.86 

a  Averaged. 
April  1, 1801. 


No  clarified  sugar  on  the  market.    Crop  sold  up  quickly  ou  account  of  removal  of  duty, 
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Average  monthly  quotations  of  Louisiana  vacuum  pan  $ugar$  in  New  Orleans  for  nine 

years — Con  tinned. 


1885. 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

3.77 
3.81 
3.83 
4.19 
4.37 
4.35 
4.40 
4.40 

A  re rage 

for 
9  yean. 

January 

5.20 
5.51 
5.50 
5.42 
5.71 
5.92 
6.39 
0.89 

5.79 
5,72 
6.50 
5.68 
5.88 
5.58 
5.64 
5.60 

5.08 
5.12 
5.15 
5.80 
5.80 
5.50 
5.76 
5.85 

5.62 
5.71 
5.66 
6.77 
5.79 
5.88 
6.69 
6.06 

5.78 
5.88 
6.52 
7.30 
7.50 
7.87 
8.23 
7.54 

5.58 
5.59 
5.69 
5.43 
5.89 
5.56 
5.31 
5.26 

4.76 
4.84 
8.9b 
4.31 
4.10 
4.15 
04.32 
o4.88 

3.43 
3.43 
3.V7 
8.64 
8.62 
3.62 
8.79 
8.80 

5 

5.07 

March 

6.04 

April 

6.22 

May 

6.80 

Jane 

5.38 

July 

6.61 

August 

5.57 

Average 

5.50 

5.77 

5.88 

5.84 

6.83 

6.90 

4.60 

3.63 

3.96 

5.24 

a  Averaged.    No  clarified  sugar  on  the  market.    Crop  sold  up  quickly  on  account  of  removal  of  duty, 

Reduction  in  value  during  four  months  the  Louisiana  crop  is  marketed,  aay  November,  December, 
January,  and  February,  0.45  oente,  which  on  the  five-sixths  of  that  crop  makes  92,260,000. 


Louisiana  8ugar  Experiment  Station, 
Audubon  Park,  New  Orleans,  La.,  December  19, 1896. 
Mr.  Chas.  A.  Farwell, 

President  Cane-Growers9  Association,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Dear  Sir  :  Your  letter  relative  to  the  progress  of  the  sugar  industry  and  the  possibil- 
ities of  i  ts  extension  over  larger  areas  has  been  received.  In  reply,  1  beg  to  state  that 
in  Louisiana  there  was  grown  last  year,  according  to  Bouchereau's  report,  266,247 
tons  of  sugar  and  21,663,571  gallons  of  molasses.  I  rather  think  this  an  under- 
estimate of  the  crop,  though  the  painstaking  efforts  of  this  laborious  statistician 
would  warrau  fc  approximate  accuracy.  This  was  unon  a  slightly  increased  area  over 
1894,  when  the  crop  was  355,384  tons,  indicating  a  diminished  yield,  due  to  climatic 
conditions.  The  area  now  in  cane  in  Louisiana  is  about  300,000  acres  in  round  num- 
bers. This  extends,  as  you  know,  only  over  the  alluvial  parishes  of  south  Louisiana. 
Were  the  entire  available  lands  of  these  parishes  alone,  without  further  expense, 
except  planting,  etc.,  put  in  cane  the  acreage  would  be  doubled,  and  one-third  of  the 
supply  of  sugar  now  consumed  by  the  United  States  could  be  grown  in  the  present 
limits  of  the  sugar  culture  of  this  State,  instead  of  one-sixth,  tbe  present  ratio  of 
production  to  consumption.  By  drainage  and  clearing  of  forest  the  available  lands 
in  these  parishes  could  again  be  doubled,  and  such  a  prospect  is  inevitable  if  the 
sugar  industry  is  fostered  by  remunerative  prices.  But  the  sugar  industry  is  not 
being  confined  to  our  meadows  by  the  Gulf,  and  it  is  fast  ascending  the  hill  lands 
and  pressing  over  the  prairies.  East  Baton  Rouge,  Lafayette,  Calcasieu,  Acadia,  and 
8t.  Landry  are  beginning  its  culture,  and  factories  for  its  purchase  and  inauafacture 
alone  are  wanting  to  rapidly  develop  the  industry,  and  East  and  West  Feliciana, 
of  this  State,  and  Wilkinson  and  Amite  counties,  of  Mississippi,  are  now  aiding  East 
Baton  Rouge  in  supplying  the  successful  factory  at  Baton  Rouge.  Rapides,  Avoy- 
elles, and  Pointe  Coupee  parishes  are  panting  for  more  central  factories,  which  under 
wise  and  stable  legislation  will  surely  come. 

It  may  therefore  be  said  with  truth  and  soberness  that  the  entire  southern  half  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana,  from  the  inouth  of  Red  River  to  tbe  Gulf  of  Mexico,  is  splendidly 
adapted  to  sugar-cane  culture  and  destined  at  an  early  day  nnder  proper  stimulation  to 
go  into  this  industry.  Indeed,  nothing  but  an  unwise  legislation  withholdingimmense 
capital  from  us  can  prevent  such  a  consummation.  The  area  of  this  southern  half 
of  Louisiana  is  not  far  from  25,000  square  miles,  of  which  the  larger  half  is  adapt- 
able to  cultivation.  This  would  give  us  an  acreage,  which,  if  properly  utilized  iu 
the  cultivation  of  sugar  cane,  would  furnish  all  the  sugar  now  consumed  in  the 
United  States.  A  simple  proportion  would  show  this.  It  our  present  300,000  acres 
supply  one-sixth  or  one-seventh  of  the  amount  now  consumed,  an  area  of  3,000,000 
acres  would  meet  all  the  demands  of  consumption  for  many  years  lo  come.  To  the 
area  in  Louisiana  there  may  be  added  enormous  tracts  in  Texas  and  a  considerable 
territory  in  each  of  the  States  of  Mississippi,  Alabama,  and  Florida.  1  now  repeat 
what  I  have  so  often  uttered  in  public,  that  if  proper  legislation  could  be  secured 
and  earnest  efforts  made  to  interest  capital  in  the  investment  of  central  factories 
the  lauds  adaptable  to  sugar-cane  growing  in  the  Southern  States  could  and  would 
supply  all  the  sugar  demanded  by  our  country 
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But  fortunately  oar  country  is  not  dependent  alone  npon  sugar  cane  for  its  sugar. 
Like  Ctesar's  Gaul,  our  vast  country  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The  extreme  south- 
ern is,  by  climate,  rainfall,  and  latitude,  adapted  to  the  culture  of  sugar  Vane,  as  I 
have  already  shown  j  the  extreme  northern — 1.  e.y  north  of  the  Ohio  River  and  follow- 
ing closely  the  political  line  of  Mason  and  Dixon,  is  specially  adapted  to  the  growth 
of  sugar  beets ;  while  the  belt  between  these  sections  is  admirably  adapted  to  the 
growing  of  sorghum.  These  three  plants,  in  their  appropriate  belts,  would  easily 
supply  not  only  the  sugar  of  this  country,  but  of  the  English-speaking  people  of  the 
world. 

The  great  factor  in  the  solution  of  the  beet  problem  is  its  economio  agricultural 
production.  The  beets  are  rich  in  sugar,  and  their  manufacture  into  sugar  is  an 
easily  understood  undertaking.  The  low  price  of  sugar  prevailing  in  recent  years 
has  made  their  trowing  upon  lands  with  heavy  rainfalls  an  nnremunerative  industry ; 
only  in  the  arid  or  semiarid  regions  of  Utah,  New  Mexico,  California,  and  Nebraska 
has  the  agricultural  effort  been  productive  of  remuneration.  In  these  and  other 
States  of  the  West  the  solving  of  this  problem  will,  with  proper  legislation,  rapidly 
develop  the  beet  sugar  industry  of  this  country.  The  hand  labor  has  been  reduced 
to  a  minimum,  the  tonnage  is  large,  and  the  beet  rich  in  saccharin  and  of  a  high 
purity.  With  these  conditions  established,  capitalists  will,  with  national  encour- 
agement, furnish  the  means  for  central  factories  and  our  technical  schools  the 
trained  experts  to  conduct  them.  The  area  therefore  adapted  to  immediate  beet 
culture  is  very  large— much  larger  than  the  consumption  of  this  country  will  demand 
in  the  next  centnry.  It  will  require  much  higher  prices  than  now  exist  tc  make  the 
agricultural  production  of  beets  profitable  in  the  rainy  northern  and  eastern  por- 
tions of  the  United  States. 

Sorgbum,  per  contra,  is  agriculturally  cheaply  grown  in  the  section  assigned  it. 
Its  great  hindrance  to  development  is  entirely  along  manufacturing  J  ines.  No  method 
has  yet  been  devised  by  which  the  greater  part  of  the  sugar  undoubtedly  existing  in 
the  stalk  can  be  economically  separated.  But  with  proper  support  from  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  encouragement  of  private  enterprise  by  wise  legislation  the  success- 
ful accomplishment  of  this  desired  end  will  surely  be  attained.  The  difficulties  now 
existing  in  the  removal  of  sugar  from  sorghum  are  not  half  so  great  as  those  pre- 
sented in  the  beet  to  the  persistent  Germans  and  the  ingenious  Frenchmen  of  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century.  Already  the  plant  and  the  methods  of  extraction 
and  manufacture  have  been  greatly  improved  by  scientific  investigations  made 
partly  by  Government  appropriations.  You  will  thus  see  that  we  have  the  natural 
facilities  of  growing  all  the  sugar  needed  not  only  by  this  country  but,  indeed,  if 
necessary,  for  the  entire  world. 

But  we  grow  only. about  one-sixth  or  one-seventh  of  what  sugar  we  consume,  and 
spend  over  $100,000,000  annually  in  the  purchase  of  the  rest.  This  large  sum  could 
easily  be  expended  at  home  for  home-grown  sugar,  and  that,  too,  without  materially 
lessening  the  areas  now  devoted  to  other  crops.  I  have,  in  a  published  map,  shown 
the  benefits  to  commerce  and  trade  of  a  sugar  industry.  The  sugar  crop  of  this 
State,  estimated  at  $25,000,000  annually  in  value,  creates  an  interstate  trade  of 
$20,000,000,  sending  it  in  exchange  to  Pennsylvania,  Alabama,  and  Tennessee  for  coal 
and  iron;  Kentucky,  Indiana,  and  Missouri  for  mules  and  horses;  Kansas,  Iowa, 
Illinois,  etc,  for  corn  and  pork;  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  etc.,  for  flour; 
Pennsylvania,  Alabama,  New  York,  etc.,  for  machinery ;  California  for  fruits,  wine, 
etc.;  Boston  for  boots  and  shoes;  New  York  for  dry  goods,  notions,  etc.,  and  the 
entire  Southern  States  for  cowpease.  Really,  then,  every  section  of  the  Union  feels 
the  influence  for  good  or  for  evil  of  the  vicissitudes  of  the  sugar  industry  of  this 
8tate. 

I  trust  the  above  may  give  you  some  of  the  information  desired  and  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  assistance  to  you  and  your  coadjutors.  If  I  can  render  yon  further  aid,  please 
command  me. 

Yours,  truly,  Wm.  C.  Stubbs. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  desire  to  state,  in  submitting  this  document,  that  we 
have  also  attached  to  it  a  chart,  of  which  I  made  mention  a  moment 
ago,  and  some  other  statistics  which  go  to  substantiate  the  statements 
which  are  contained  in  this  document  which  we  submit. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  made  any  estimate  of  the  amount  of  rev- 
enues that  would  be  secured  by  a  return  to  the  duties  of  1883  f 

Mr.  Hill.  I  should,  of  course,  be  largely  guided  in  making  that  esti- 
mate by  the  results  produced  during  the  time  that  law  was  in  force,  and 
the  indications  are,  possibly,  say  $55,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  The  consumption  of  sugar  is  larger  nowf 
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Mr.  Hill.  It  may  have  increased  somewhat  daring  that  time.  This 
estimate  is  made  up  to  the  act  of  1890  at  the  rate  of  $55,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  Abont  $75,000,000,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Hill.  If  a  countervailing  duty  was  imposed  it  might  reach 
$75,000,000;  without  that  it  may  not  Our  importations,  as  has  been 
stated,  amount  to  a  million  and  a  half  tons,  worth  about  $40,000,000, 
and  the  percentage  of  2.02 

Mr.  Payne.  That  would  make  about  $80,000,000! 

Mr.  Hill.  $60,000,000. 

Mr.  Payne.  The  average  is  about  90  and  91  degrees,  and  the  tariff 
you  recommend  would  be  about  2.04  on  sugar,  I  suppose;  perhaps  these 
are  long  tons,  which  would  be  about  $44  a  tonf 

Mr.  Hill.  I  am,  perhaps,  not  quite  as  well  posted  about  the  value  of 
the  sugar  as  some  other  members  of  the  committee.  Of  course  you 
yourselves  will  have  all  these  facts  before  you  on  which  to  make  that 
calculation  as  to  what  the  results  will  be. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  see  you  did  not  go  back  to  the  duty  under  the  act  of 
1883.  The  act  of  1883  provided  for  1.40  on  those  below  No.  13  Dutch 
standard  and  1.40  on  those  testing  75°  and  advancing  four* tenths  for 
every  degree,  and  you  put  it  at  No.  16. 

Mr.  Hill.  No.  16  is  understood  to  be  the  general  way  of  expressing 
it.  There  is  no  consumption  of  sugar  taking  place  under  No.  16  Dutch 
standard.  The  old  molasses  sugar  which  used  to  be  consumed  made  it 
13  Dutch  standard,  and  that  has  absolutely  disappeared,  and  that  is 
the  reason  I  mentioned  16  instead  of  13. 

Mr.  Payne.  How  much  differential  duty  do  you  ask  above  16! 

Mr.  Hill.  Whatever  that  act  provided;  I  do  not  recollect  what  the 
provision  was. 

Mr.  Payne.  From  16  to  20,  that  act  provided  for  3  cents;  and  above 
20  it  provided  for  3.55.    Do  you  suggest  that  duty! 

Mr.  Hill.  Well,  we  have  simply  brought  it  before  this  committee  for 
the  purpose  of  looking  after  the  sugar  that  is  produced  by  our  home 
producers. 

Mr.  Payne.  Do  you  refine  sugar! 

Mr.  Hill.  We  make  sugar  that  is  not  refined,  so  far  as  refined  sugar 
that  you  know,  coming  from  the  refineries,  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Payne.  But  you  have  refineries! 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  On  your  plantations! 

Mr.  Hill.  They  do  not  belong  to  the  plantation.  Our  sugar  houses 
on  the  plantation  make  what  is  called  yellow  clarified  sugar,  which 
approaches  closely  to  the  white.  That  is  made  in  the  good  sugar  houses 
of  Louisiana,  and  then  that  class  of  sugar  is  bought  by  the  refineries 
in  New  Orleans  and  refined  by  them  and  made  into  granulated  white 
sugars.  There  are  very  few  places  where  any  white  sugars  are  made  on 
the  plantations. 

Mr.  Payne.  But  some  classes  of  plantations  own  refineries  and  their 
sugars  are  refined  in  Louisiana,  is  not  that  so! 

Mr.  Hill,  there  are  some  refineries  where  the  yellow  clarified  sugar 
is  made,  but  not  the  granulated  white  refined  sugar  to  compete  with 
the  refineries  as  you  understand  refined  sugar  to  be. 

Mr.  Payne.  Have  you  had  any  experience  in  refining  sugar! 

Mr.  Hill.  None,  except  in  my  own  sugar  house;  that  is,  only  the 
yellow  refined  sugar. 

Mr.  Payne.  Could  you  give  us  any  information  on  the  subject  of 
refining  white  granulated  sugar! 
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Mr.  Hill.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  Is  there  anyone  in  your  delegation  who  could! 

Mr.  Hill.  I  think  probably  Mr.  Benjamin  Oxnard  could,  as  he  is 
pretty  well  versed  in  it. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  would  like  to  know,  in  the  first  place,  how  much  100 
pounds  of  sugar  which  is  at  91  degrees  No.  13  standard  would  produce 
of  refined  sugar  f 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Ninety-one  degrees  would  produce  about  3  per  cent  of 
moisture  and  dirt;  say  C  per  cent  of  molasses,  which  would  have  to  be 
subtracted,  and  it  would  produce  about  85  pounds  of  crystallized  or 
granulated  sugar,  I  should  say. 

Mr.  Payne.  Now,  by  the  best  method  of  the  best  refineries,  how 
much  would  the  entire  cost,  aside  from  the  waste,  be  of  refining  that 
per  pound  or  per  100  pounds  f 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  should  judge  about  40  cents  per  100  pounds. 

Mr.  Payne.  With  the  best  appliances  you  think  it  is  40  cents! 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  should  judge  thai<. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  are  not  able  to  state  that? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  No,  sir;  I  am  not  able  to  state  that.  But  it  is  not  far 
from  that. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  do  not  know  whether  25  cents  a  hundred  would 
not  cover  the  entire  cost  of  refining  and  all  waste,  toot 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Yes,  sir;  I  know  it  would  not. 

Mr.  Payne.  Have  you  had  experience  in  a  refinery  with  the  best 
appliances! 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Yes,  sir;  to  a  certain  extent  I  had  some  years  ago. 

Mr.  Payne.  But  has«iotthe  cost  of  refining  sugar  been  almost  revo- 
lutionized in  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years! 

Mr.  Oxnard.  No,  sir;  not  revolutionized. 

Mr.  Payne.  Well,  a  great  deal  decreased;  has  not  the  cost  of  it 
greatly  decreased! 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Yes,  sir;  it  must  have  been. 

Mr.  Payne.  And  the  waste  has  a  great  deal  decreased  also,  has 
it  not! 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  do  not  think  the  waste  has  decreased  very  much! 

Mr.  Payne.  Where  you  speak  of  waste  you  speak  of  an  experience 
of  a  number  of  years  ago! 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  A  good  many  years  ago! 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Of  twelve  years  ago. 

Mr.  Hill.  In  making  this  statement  and  presenting  it  to  the  commit- 
tee, I  would  like  to  make  this  further  statement — that  we  have  presented 
our  cause  as  home  producers  of  sugar,  and  as  we  understand  it  is  the 
desire  of  the  Government  to  raise  a  certain  revenue  by  a  tariff  on  sugar. 
If  this  be  true,  our  hope  is  by  the  levying  of  a  tariff  that  a  widespread 
development  of  the  home  production  of  sugar  will  take  place  in  this 
country,  and  the  result  will  then  be,  while  the  tariff  requires  now  largely 
to  be  increased  in  its  revenues,  as  our  home  development  continues 
necessarily  the  amount  of  imported  sugar  will  decrease,  and  in  that 
way  this  revenue  will  in  time  disappear. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  would  like  to  ask  whether,  in  your  judgment,  if  that 
protection  to  sugar  is  granted,  could  the  cane  industry  be  so  extended 
as  to  supply  the  home  markets! 

Mr.  Hill.  The  cane  and  beet  together  could,  and  cane  could  very 
largely  enter  into  the  furnishing  of  your  supply.  Our  plant  of  sugar 
cane  now  is  literally  confined  to  three  States— Louisiana,  the  southern 
portion  of  it ;  a  part  of  Texas,  the  Brazos  district ;  and  a  part  of  Florida. 
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Mr.  Johnson.  And  to  what  extent  would  the  condition  of  soil  and 
climate  extend! 

Mr.  Hill.  That  could  be  extended  bo  as  to  take  in  a  large  portion — 
the  southern  portion  of  Mississippi,  a  part  of  Alabama,  a  part  of 
Georgia,  the  entire  western  portion  of  Florida,  and  a  very  much  larger 
portion  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  than  now  is  devoted  to  it,  aud  a  much 
larger  portion  of  the  State  of  Texas,  and  so  far  as  the  beet  develop- 
ment is  concerned,  there  can  not  be  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  States 
of  the  United  States,  at  least  so  far  as  part  of  her  area  is  concerned, 
which  will  not  produce  beets  which  will  produce  sugar. 

Mr.  Payne.  Under  the  bounty  act  of  1890  the  production  of  sugar 
in  Louisiana  grew  very  fast! 

Mr.  Hull.  Very  rapidly. 

Mr.  Payne.  If  that  bounty  had  continued  would  Louisiana,  in  con- 
nection with  the  beet-sugar  industry,  have  kept  pace  with  the  consump- 
tion! 

Mr.  Hill.  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  if  this  bounty  had  contin- 
ued the  stated  period  of  fifteen  years  this  country  would  have  been 
producing  all  the  sugar  consumed  at  home. 

Mr.  Payne.  That  is,  at  the  end  of  fifteen  years! 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  That  is,  a  bounty  of  If! 

Mr.  Hill.  On  the  lower  grades,  and  2  cents  on  the  higher  grades, 
above  90;  one  and  three-fourths  cents  between  80  and  90. 

Mr.  Evans.  Can  you  give  us  an  idea  of  the  gross  amount  of  cane 
sugar  produced  in  this  country  last  year! 

Mr.  Hill.  It  is  about  300,000  tons.  • 

Mr.  Evans.  How  much  was  it  while  the  bounty  was  in  existence! 

Mr.  Hill.  It  had  reached  about.350,000  tons  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Evans.  Gould  you  state  the  amount  produced  from  beets  in  the 
United  States! 

Mr.  Hill.  I  presume  there  are  about  37,000  tons,  and  I  think  prob- 
ably under  the  bounty  it  reached  in  the  neighborhood  of  between  25,000 
and  30,000  tons. 

Mr.  Evans.  What  do  you  think  is  the  average  cost  of  the  production 
of  a  pound  of  cane  sugar  in  this  country! 

Mr.  Hill.  Of  course  there  are  certain  factors  which  enter  into  that, 
one  the  investment  that  is  made  on  the  land,  which  would  make  it 
almost  impossible  to  state  what  the  cost  of  producing  a  pound  of  sugar 
is,  and  I  can  only  give  my  own  experience  on  that  subject.  I  was  on 
here  a  good  part  of  1894,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  many  of  you 
gentlemen  while  here  last  year,  when  asked  about  a  countervailing  duty 
in  order  to  have  that  imposed.  During  those  days  I  made  a  calcula- 
tion and  found  that  up  to  1894,  when  the  Wilson  bill  was  passed,  we 
had  never  produced  sugar  on  the  plantation  I  owned,  Poydras,  at  a 
cost  of  less  than  3£  cents  a  pound,  and  that  is  reached  by  dividing  the 
actual  outlay  of  money  during  the  year  by  the  number  of  pounds  pro- 
duced, and  does  not  include  interest,  cost  of  the  land,  machinery, 
improvement,  wear  and  tear,  personal  services,  etc.  Of  course  it  may 
be  tbat  that  plantation  is  not  as  good  as  some  other  plantation,  and  I 
do  not  think  it  is,  as  we  have  got  some  good  stiff  ground. 

Mr.  Evans.  Do  you  know  what  it  costs  to  raise  a  pound  of  sugar  in 
the  West  Indies! 

Mr.  Hill.  I  could  not  tell  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Evans.  Nor  in  the  beet  sugar! 

Mr.  Hill.  I  have  no  experience  with  that;  no,  sir.  I  am  very  much 
~Miged  to  you  geutlemen. 
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STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BT  MB.  BENJAMIN  A.  OXNAED,  OF  NEW 

ORLEANS,  LA. 

Wednesday,  December  30}  1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

The  statement  that  Louisiana  sugar  has  had  a  duty  for  nearly  a  cen- 
tury without  showing  material  progress  is  one  which  has  found  very 
general  lodgment  in  the  public  mind,  and  if  true  it  would  have  some 
bearing  upon  the  request  which  Louisiana  is  here  to  make,  supple- 
menting, as  her  producers  will,  the  arguments  presented  by  the  pro- 
ducers of  domestic  beet  sugar,  although  on  somewhat  different  lines. 
If  the  committee  will  indulge  uie  with  a  few  moments  of  its  time,  I  will 
try  and  present  the  claim  of  Louisiana  for  protection  for  sugar  accord- 
ing to  present  conditions. 

That  there  are  things  that  affected  sugar  from  Louisiana  which  are 
but  imperfectly  understood  admits  of  no  doubt,  and  some  of  the  things 
said  may  have  provoked  unjust  prejudice.  I  shall  speak  for  myself  as 
a  producer  of  cane  sugar  in  St.  Marys  Parish,  going  there  several 
years  ago  from  the  North.  Being,  as  I  can  say,  in  hearty  sympathy 
with  the  protective  policy  for  domestic  industries  and  engaged  in  the 
cane  sugar  industry  in  Louisiana,  I  feel  that  neither  domicile  nor  the 
past  should  prejudice  my  views.  The  facts,  as  I  understand  them,  are 
that  sugar  prior  to  1810  was  dutied  principally  for  revenue. 

Down  to  1816  the  duty  on  brown  sugar  of  2£  cents  a  pound  must 
have  been  imposed  "for  revenue  only,"  because  Louisiana,  our  chief 
sugar  State,  was  not  admitted  into  the  Union  until  1812,  and  there 
could  therefore  have  been  no  object  in  placing  a  duty  on  sugar  except 
for  revenue.  We  had  no  sugar  to  protect.  In  proof  of  this  we  have 
the  Dickerson  Senate  report  in  1831,  which  says :  "The  duty  of  2 \  cents 
per  pound  on  brown  sugar  when  we  obtained  Louisiana  was  evidently 
imposed  for  revenue  alone." 

The  object  of  Mr.  Clay's  proposition  in  1816  to  place  the  duty  at  3 
cents  (an  increase  of  one-half  cent)  was  stated  by  him  to  be  for  protection, 
and  it  was  the  first  duty  on  sugar  ever  laid  for  that  purpose,  the  double 
duty  of  5  cents  in  1812  having  been  for  revenue  or  war  purposes. 

Before  Louisiana  was  admitted  the  2£~cent  rate  was  only  sufficient  to 
place  domestic  sugar  and  the  foreign  product  on  an  even  keel  as  to  the 
cost  of  production,  climatic  advantage,  and  acreage  yield  abroad.  The 
one-half  cent  of  encouragement  or  direct  protection  given  sugar  in  1816 
and  until  the  passage  of  the  disastrous  "  compromise"  tariff  of  1833,  a 
period  of  only  seventeen  years,  was  simply  in  line  with  the  general 
policy  of  the  country  toward  domestic  products  during  that  period.  No 
particular  favor  was  thereby  shown  over  other  articles  and  it  met  the 
fate  of  all  other  products  under  the  "compromise"  act.  In  1842  that 
act  had  crushed  the  life  out  of  domestic  sugar  production. 

And  yet,  what  was  proposed  by  the  "  compromise"  act!  Mr.  Galla- 
tin's report  in  the  Philadelphia  "free-trade"  convention  of  1832  shows 
that  the  only  idea  was  to  reduce  the  duty  on  sugar  to  a  rate  nearly 
approaching  a  general  uniform  rate,  and  in  doing  that  not  to  take  as  a 
criterion  the  then  depressed  price  of  sugar.  As  this  committee  well 
knows,  the  reductions  in  1833  were  not  only  gradual,  but  on  all  articles, 
and  yet  this  Gallatin  or  free-trade  report  proposed  as  the  final  (or  ulti- 
mate) rate  1J  cents  per  pound.  We  do  not  think  the  rate  should  be  less 
under  a  protective  policy.  Even  when  the  final  rate  was  reached  in 
T  H 40 
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1842  the  duty — because  of  the  price  of  sugar — was  far  more  protective 
than  it  is  now,  at  the  present  values  of  sugar.  The  rate  of  1833  was  the 
lowest  duty  placed  on  sugar  from  1816  to  1894.  And  why  was  that  rate 
fixed  ?  Because,  as  says  the  Gallatin  report,  there  was  not  then  thought 
to  be  "  the  slightest  probability  that  the  quantity  wanted  for  the  con- 
sumption of  the  growing  population  of  the  United  States  could  ever  be 
supplied  by  Louisiana  and  the  other  districts  where  the  cane  may  be 
forced." 

That  is  not  the  condition  to-day.  All  that  has  changed,  not  only 
because  beet  sugar  has  come  forward  as  a  factor,  but  because  several 
obstacles  which  then  confronted  sugar  raising  in  Louisiana  are  melting 
away.    If  they  were  not,  she  could  not  be  making  sugar  at  all. 

In  view  of  the  generally  accepted  statement  that  Louisiana  has  not 
made  satisfactory  progress  in  sugar  under  fairly  liberal  duties,  certain 
facts  in  explanation  should  be  understood  and  go  out  to  the  world  with 
that  statement,  and  what  she  had  more  recently  done  down  to  1894  is 
not  credited. 

Because  of  our  fixed  sugar  policy  in  1816  and  down  to  1833  the 
planters  had  invested  $50,000,000.  All  this  was  only  not  imperiled, 
but  at  least  one-half  of  it  was  swallowed  up  and  lost  in  the  final  ruin 
wrought  by  the  act  of  1833,  prior  to  1842. 

Hundreds  of  sugar  estates  before  1842  were  forced  upon  the  market 
at  from  33  to  50  per  cent  of  their  value.  For  ten  years  the  largest  part 
of  the  $50,000,000  of  capital  then  invested  in  sugar  paid  no  return. 
Sugar  farmers  had  borrowed  money  for  extensions  and  improvements 
in  working  power,  which  was  swallowed  up  in  the  disastrous  legislative 
mistake  of  1833.  Many  of  the  oldest  and  wealthiest  families  were  tor- 
tured into  absolute  poverty.  Who  can  now  say  what  the  investment 
of  $16,000,000  of  new  capital  in  sugar,  prior  to  1833,  would  have  shown 
in  increased  product  under  a  liberal  law!  The  act  of  1833  destroyed 
credit  of  the  planters  of  Louisiana  as  effectually  as  a  civil  war  or  a  pesti- 
lence, money  lenders  believing  that  the  sugar  industry  had  received  its 
death  blow.  They  regarded  sugar  as  doomed  to  annihilation.  Nothing 
saved  even  a  remnant  of  the  industry  except  the  charter  of  a  bank  iu 
which  the  planters  took  40,000  shares,  which  enabled  some  of  them  to 
obtain  a  loan  of  $2,000,000  for  fifty  years,  at  2£  p<3r  cent  per  annum, 
payable  2  per  cent  of  the  principal  annually. 

Here,  then,  was  a  period  of  only  seventeen  years,  1816  to  1833,  when 
sugar  had  a  one-half  cent  per  pound  of  encouragement  or  positive  pro- 
tection, in  addition  to  2£  cents  for  revenue,  followed  by  nine  years,  1833 
to  1842,  of  reductions,  which  resulted  in  disaster  and  ruin.  The  damage 
resulting  in  the  nine  years  far  exceeded  the  advantage  derived  in  the 
seventeen. 

In  18i2  the  policy  of  1816-1828  was  substantially  reenacted,  and  it 
was  maintained  even  under  the  acts  of  1846-1857. 

In  three  years  thereafter  came  our  civil  war,  carrying  desolation  and 
destruction  to  sugar  and  all  other  pursuits  in  the  South.  So  that  twice 
iu  thirty-five  years  domestic  sugar  was  practically  annihilated.  Few 
agricultural  ventures,  so  expensive  and  hazardous  as  that  of  sugar, 
would  ever  have  recovered  from  such  legislation  and  such  a  war.  And 
this  is  especially  so  when  we  consider  the  high  price  of  cotton  after  the 
rebellion,  the  severe  task  imposed  upon  planters  of  meeting  new  labor 
conditions,  and  the  burden  cast  upon  men  who  were  bankrupt  of  pur- 
chasing new  and  expensive  machinery.  The  only  wonder  is  that  they 
did  not  entirely  abandon  sugar  and  return  to  cotton  and  indigo. 

So  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  consider  these  facts,  the  labor  conditions, 
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and  the  want  of  energy  then  extant  in  the  South  in  sugar  and  other 
occupations,  there  would  seem  to  be  some  defense  for  the  want  of 
progress  made  in  domestic  sugar-cane  production  before  the  late  war. 

Nor  should  the  conditions  in  Louisiana  after  the  late  war  be  over- 
looked in  considering  the  appeal  which  the  cane  planters  make.  Sugar 
was  practically  annihilated,  and  it  was  not  until  1878-79  that  Louisi- 
ana's product  again  reached  106,000  tons. 

Since  the  war  the  increase  of  domestic  cane  sugar  has  been  as 
follows: 

1870-71:  Tone. 

Louisiana  (abont) 75, 392 

Other  Southern  States 4,208 

Total 79,600 

1894-95: 

Louisiana 317,333 

Other  Southern  States 8,288 

Total 325,621 

This  shows  a  320  per  cent  increase  for  Louisiana  and  nearly  100  per 
cent  increase  for  the  other  Southern  States. 

The  production  in —  Tons. 

1888-89 144,000 

1890-91 215,000 

1894-95 317,000 

Here  is  a  very  steady  and  creditable  increase  in  production,  equal 
to  nearly  48  per  cent  between  1890-91  and  1894-95. 

It  is  misleading,  therefore,  to  say  that  domestic  cane  sugar  has  been 
liberally  protected  for  a  century.  During  the  intervals  of  time  in 
which  it  was  not  struggling  to  regain  what  it  had  lost  by  hostile  legis- 
lation and  war  it  had  only  moderate  protection.  What  it  may  have 
gained  by  Congressional  favor  from  1816  to  1833  it  lost  between  1833 
and  1842.  For  several  years  after  1842  it  was  struggling  to  recover 
under  the  moderate  rates  of  1846  and  1857,  and  then,  as  I  have  said, 
came  the  civil  war  and  its  results. 

I  have  thus  attempted  to  show  that  there  may  exist  a  very  consider- 
able amount  of  misapprehension  about  the  domestic  sugar  industry, 
the  protection  given  it,  and  supposed  profits  therefrom  down  to  the 
close  of  the  late  war,  following  which  we  had  twelve  or  fifteen  years  of 
u  reconstruction,"  when  the  principal  business  was  politics,  securing 
credit,  and  a  readjustment  of  labor  and  social  conditions,  which  were 
great  obstacles  to  the  advancement  of  the  sugar  industry. 

It  is  another  common  belief  among  people  that  the  cane-sugar  indus- 
try in  this  country,  in  its  early  days  and  now,  was  and  is  controlled  by 
men  of  opulence  who  have  amassed  fortunes  from  it. 

From  a  circular  in  reply  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  1845  the 
profits  of  our  sugar  planters  were  clearly  shown  to  be  very  moderate 
on  their  heavy  investments  in  lands,  machinery,  buildings,  and  slaves, 
as  follows : 

The  net  profits  in  1841-42  did  not  exceed  3  per  cent;  in  1842-43 
they  did  not  exceed  4.13  per  cent;  in  1843-44  the  profit  was  5 J  per  cent; 
in  1844-45  the  profit  was  9  per  cent. 

The  price  of  "brown  sugar"  being  4  cents,  1841  to  1843,  and  6  cents 
in  1844,  and  10  to  12  cents  in  1845.  seems  to  account  for  an  increase  in 
the  percentage  as  given  in  the  different  years.  At  these  prices  the 
average  profit  was  a  trifle  over  5£  per  cent. 
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If  we  were  to  compare  sugar  with  tobacco,  we  would  discover  that 
tobacco  has  had  the  advantage.  Iu  1850  the  total  domestic  product  of 
sugar  from  400,000  acres  was  237,133,000  pounds,  being  502  pounds  to  the 
acre,  and  the  value  of  which,  per  acre,  was  $23,  tbe  value  of  the  crops 
being  $9,485,000.  The  same  year  the  total  domestic  pa>duct  of  tobacco 
from  400,000  acres  was  199,752,000  pounds,  or  500  pounds  to  the  acre; 
value  per  acre,  $30,  and  the  value  of  the  crop  $11,985,000.  And  it 
must  be  remembered  that  you  do  not  need  the  costly  implements  and 
expensive  machinery  iu  tobacco  culture  as  iu  sugar  production. 

In  1879»the  area  in  cane  sugar  had  fallen  to  227,776  acres.  Would 
this  have  been  so  if  there  had  been  the  profits  iu  sugar  which  many 
suppose  without  very  heavy  investments?  Profits  must  be  tested  by 
percentage  on  investment. 

The  consideration  that  domestic  sugar  for  many  years  lessened  the 
cost  of  sugar  to  our  consumers  is  one  never  credited  to  that  product. 
The  proof  of  my  assertion  that  such  was  the  effect  is  found  iu  the 
report  from  Mr.  Dickerson,  a  Democratic  Senator  from.  New  Jersey,  on 
a  bill  submitted  to  the  Senate  in  1831  to  reduce  the  duty  ou  sugar,  who 
made  quite  an  elaborate  report  against  it  Among  other  things  the 
report  stated  that  u sugar  which  five  years  ago  sold  in  our  markets  for 
10  cents  per  pound  is  now  selling  for  fi  cents.  The  competition  between 
foreign  and  domestic  production  has  kept  the  price  down." 

1  offer  the  following  table,  showing  imports  of  sugar  and  domestic 
production  with  the  ratio  which  the  domestic  product  bore  to  the  total 
(in  tons  of  2,240  pounds): 


Year. 


1828 
1851 
1852 
1853 
1854 
1855 
1856 


Imports. 

Domestic 
product. 

21,408 

39,272 

160,822 

115, 197 

204,246 

164,312 

207,322 

224,188 

203,540 

177,349 

211, 076 

113,664 

243.404 

36,818 

Ratio  of 
domestic. 


Percent. 
65 
40 
44 
52 
46 
85 
13 


And  sugar  rose  in  tbe  United  States  the  next  year  1.3  cents  per 
pound,  the  crop  in  Louisiana  having  been  almost  a  total  failure  in  1856. 


Year. 

Imports. 

Domestic 
product. 

Ratio  of 
domestic. 

1857 

346,868 
231, 741 

136,542 
185, 206 

Percent. 
28 

1858 

45 

m. 

And  the  price  of  sugar  dropped  nearly  1 J  cents  per  pound. 


Year. 


1859 
1860 
1861 


Imports. 


292,788 
310, 195 
361, 495 


Domestic 
product. 


113,411 
117, 430 
285,856 


Ratio  of 
domestic. 


Percent. 
28 
27 
44 


The  crop  in  1861  was  the  largest  that  had  ever  been  produced  in 
Louisiana  and  the  price  of  sugar  fell  off  three-fourths  of  a  cent  a  pound. 
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The  ratio  which  the  domestic  crop  bore  to  our  total  consumption  must 
naturally  have  had  the  effect  of  lowering  prices. 

Because  of  an  early  frost  and  a  consequent  crop  in  Louisiana  in  1835 
(only  27,000,000  pounds),  we  imported  65,000,000  pounds  more  in  1836 
than  in  1835,  and  the  price  of  mucovados  advance  from  2£  and  4  cents 
to  11  cents  here,  and  to  6  and  7  cents  in  Habana,  showing  quite  clearly 
the  depressing  effect  which  a  good  crop  of  domestic  sugar  had  on  prices 
here.  Our  imports  of  sugar,  because  of  this,  in  1836  were  191,426,000 
pounds;  in  1835  they  were  only  126,000,000  pounds;  increase,  65,426,000 
pounds,  and  this  increase  cost  us  $2,854,046.  The  crop  in  Louisiana  in 
1836-37  was  favorable,  and  our  imports  fell  55,000,000  pounds  compared 
with  1836  and  prices  of  sugar  receded  to  5  and  6  cents  a  pound  in  New 
Orleans  and  to  4£  and  5  cents  in  Cuba.  In  1842  the  Louisiana  crop 
was  heavy  and  prices  fell  off  to  2£  and  4  cents.  The  crop  in  1843-44 
was  short  and  prices  again  advanced  to  5£  and  7  cents. 

The  effect  of  supplying  and  deficit  abroad  has  been  the  same  as  here. 
In  England,  in  1834,  oversupply  of  sugar  in  the  world,  compared  with 
1833,  produced  a  decline  in  the  price  to  about  6 J  mills  a  pound.  In  1835 
a  short  supply,  compared  with  1834,  produced  a  rise  in  price  of  about 
1§  cents  a  pound.  In  1836  an  oversupply,  compared  with  the  previous 
year,  produced  a  decline  in  price  of  3J  mills  per  pound.  In  1837  a  short 
supply,  compared  with  1836,  produced  an  advance  in  price  of  1£  cents 
per  pound.  In  1838  an  oversupply,  compared  with  1837,  produced  a 
decline  of  over  2£  cents  per  pound.  In  1840  a  short  supply,  compared 
with  the  previous  year,  produced  an  advance  of  nearly  4  cents  per  pound. 

It  can  be  claimed  with  some  considerable  degree  of  confidence  that 
these  facts  establish — 

First.  The  importance  to  the  people  of  this  country  of  the  domestic- 
sugar  industry  in  the  past,  in  keeping  a  great  deal  of  money  at  home 
that  otherwise  must  have  been  sent  abroad  for  foreign  sugar  to  fill  the 
void  that  would  have  existed  but  for  the  domestic  product. 

Second.  The  importance  of  the  effect  of  the  domestic  product  in 
steadying  and  reducing  prices  that  would  otherwise  have  prevailed, 
clearly  shown  by  the  increase  in  price  of  sugar  in  1836  and  in  1857 
because  of  short  domestic  crops  in  1835  and  1856. 

For  at  least  eleven  years,  1851  to  1861,  our  people  had  the  advantage  of 
the  lower  price  of  sugar  which  an  average  of  39  per  cent  of  any  domestic 
product  naturally  gives.  Our  figures  show  that  from  1851  to  1861,  both 
years  exclusive,  the  average  per  cent  of  domestic  production  compared 
with  our  total  comsumption  was  nearly  37  per  cent,  making  no  allowance, 
however,  for  the  failure  of  crops  in  1856;  while,  if  \*e  exclude  1856,  the 
average  of  domestic  for  the  eleven  years  was  39  per  cent. 

Third.  That  the  increase  in  domestic  sugar  production,  comparirg 
1851  with  1861,  was  nearly  118  per  cent,  which  fact,  in  connection  wi'h 
what  we  have  stated,  disproves  the  oft-repeated  assertion  that  "  sugar 
has  been  protected  a  century  without  national  benefit  and  withoi  t 
progressing," 

The  Farmers'  National  Congress,  which  met  at  Indianapolis  last 
November,  did  not  omit  from  its  consideration  of  agricultural  products 
domestic  sugar  production.  In  fact,  the  memorial  drafted  and  agreed 
to  for  .presentation  to  Congress  discusses  sugar  and  wool  at  consider- 
able length.  It  asks  for  sufficient  encouragement  to  develop  the  cane 
and  beet  sugar  industries.  I  will  not  further  allude  to  the  sentiment 
of  that  great  convention  of  agriculturists  on  the  subject  of  domes  He 
sugar,  assuming  that  the  memorial  will  be  laid  before  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  thank  you  for  your 
attention. 
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Price  Table  for  1896,  submitted  by  Mr.  Oxnard. 


Bate. 


Jan.  2*. 
9. 

16. 

23. 

30. 
Feb.  6. 

13. 

20. 

27. 
Mar.  5. 

12 

19. 

26. 

Apr.  2. 

9. 

16 

23. 

30 
May  7 

14 

21 

28 
Jane  4. 

11 

18. 


Muboo- 

Centrifu- 

Granu- 

vadoe. 

gal*. 

lated. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

3.375 

3.75 

4.72 

8.375 

3.75 

4.50 

3.375 

3.75 

4.50 

3.375 

3.875 

4.72 

3.375 

3.875 

4.65 

3.50 

3.875 

4.58 

3.625 

4.000 

4.65 

3.75 

4.125 

4.72 

3.75 

4.125 

4.72 

3.75 

4.125 

4.72 

3.625 

4.125 

4.72 

3.75 

4.18 

4.84 

3.75 

4.18 

4.84 

3.75 

4.18 

4.84 

3.75 

4.25 

5.08 

3.75 

4.375 

5.20 

3.75 

4.31 

5.20 

3.75 

4.25 

5.14 

8.625 

4.25 

5.08 

3.625 

4.25 

5.08 

3.50 

4.00 

4.84 

8.875 

4.00 

4.97 

3.25 

3.75 

4.72 

3.31 

3.81 

4.78 

3.125 

3.625 

4.66 

Date. 


Juno  25. 

July   2. 

9. 

16. 

23 

30. 
Aug.  6. 

13. 

20. 

27. 
Sept.  3. 

10. 

17. 

25. 

Oct.     1. 

8. 

15. 

22. 

29. 
Kov.   5. 

12. 

19. 

27. 
Dec.    3. 

10. 


Musco- 
vados. 


Cents. 

3.00 

3.00 

2.94 

2.875 

2.875 

2.875 

3.125 

3.00 

3.00 

8.00 

2.875 

2.81 

2.75 

2.75 

2.69 

2.625 

2.625 

2.625 

2.875 

2.875 

3.00 

2.875 

2.875 

2.875 

2.875 


Centrifu- 
gal*. 


Cents. 
3. 50 
3.50 
3.44 
3.375 
3.31 
3.31 
3.50 
3.375 
3.375 
3.375 
3.25 
3.25 
3.06 
3.00 
3.06 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.25 
3.25 
3.44 
3.25 
3.25 
3.31 
3.25 


Granu- 
lated. 


Cents. 

4.47 
4.60 
4.47 
4.47 
4.35 
4.35 
4.60 
4.60 
4.47 
4.47 
4.47 
4.47 
4.47 
4.47 
4.24 
3.98 
3.86 
3.86 
3.98 
3.98 
4.23 
4.10 
4.10 
4.10 
4.10 


STATEMENT  OF  GEN.  J.  HALE  SYPHER. 


Wednesday,  December  30, 1896. 

Gen.  J.  Hale  Sypher  addressed  the  committee. 

He  said :  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  have 
given  some  attention  to  the  matter,  but  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  add 
very  much  to  the  interesting  facts  which  have  been  presented  to  you. 
I  am  not  a  sugar  planter.  As  has  been  suggested,  the  cost  of  refining 
has  been  reduced  very  greatly  in  the  last  half  a  dozen  years.  The 
result  of  my  investigation  as  to  the  cost  of  refining  sugar  by  what  is 
known  as  the  Sugar  Trust  is  one-fourth  of  a  cent  per  pound  to  the 
American  Sugar  Kenning  Company,  and  about  three- eighths  of  a  cent 
to  the  Louisiana  people. 

Mr.  McMillin.  What  is  that  statement!    I  did  not  get  it. 

General  .Sypher.  The  cost  of  refining  sugar  by  the  Sugar  Trust  does 
not  exceed  one-quarter  of  a  cent  per  pound;  that  is  the  result  of  my 
investigation. 

Mr.  Payne.  Does  that  include  waste  or  not? 

General  Sypher.  It  includes  everything.  In  Louisiana  it  would  be 
about  three-eighths  of  a  cent  per  pound.  The  methods  in  Louisiana, 
of  course,  are  not  as  perfect  as  the  trust  has  them.  They  have  a  large 
plant  and  new  appliances  for  carrying  on  this  industry.  In  Louisiana 
we  have  some  large  establishments  which  make  the  higher  grades  of 
sugar.  I  have  endeavored  to  get  you,  at  the  request  of  a  member 
of  your  committee,  exactly  what  the  cost  was  In  Louisiana,  but  I  have 
been  unable.  There  is  the  firm  of  Foos  &  Barnett,  the  Caffery  Refining 
Company,  which  has  a  large  establishment,  and  Lewis  S.  Clark,  but  I 
have  not  been  able  to  get  it  accurately;  but  I  understand  it  is  about 
three  eighths  of  a  cent. 

Mr.  Payne.  Do  they  refine  in  connection  with  the  production  of  the 
raw  sugar! 

General  Sypher.  Some  of  those  establishments  refine  what  they  pur- 

ase  from  the  plantations  directly — that  is,  they  work  up  cane  directly 
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off  many  of  their  neighbors  into  the  same  class  of  sngars.  I  do  not 
think  any  of  them  buy  raw  sugar  for  the  purpose  of  refining  it  in 
Louisiana;  none  of  those  establishments  I  have  named  do  so. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MR.  FRANCIS  B.  THTJRBER,  OF  ffEW  YORK,  ff.  7. 

Wednesday,  December  30, 1896. 
Mr.  Thtjrber  said:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
I  have  endeavored  to  concentrate  the  matter  I  have  to  say,  so  as  to 
take  as  little  time  as  possible.  I  make  this  statement  on  behalf  of  the 
distributing  and  refining  interests,  and  incidentally  that  of  the  con- 
sumer. I  respectfully  present  to  your  honorable  committee  a  few  facts, 
some  of  which  might  not  otherwise  come  to  your  attention.  I  do  so  as 
a  believer  in  the  principle  of  revenue  with  protection.  The  late  Peter 
Cooper  once  said  to  me  that "  Nothing  can  be  called  cheap  which  leaves 
our  own  good  raw  materials  unused,  and  our  own  labor  and  capital  unem- 
ployed." And  in  this  statement  is  epitomized  the  whole  doctrine  of 
protection.  In  the  game  of  politics  the  issue  is  often  obscured,  but,  if 
we  can  get  at  the  real  facts,  appeals  to  prejudice  fade  away  and  justice 
is  secured.  There  is  no  just  reason  why  American  sugar  interests, 
whether  engaged  in  production,  refining,  or  distribution,  should  not  be 
entitled  to  the  same  degree  of  protection  as  other  industries.  Some 
citizens  define  patriotism  as  what  is  good  for  our  country.  Some  politico- 
economic  students  are  so  broad  and  catholic  in  their  views  as  to  desire 
to  take  in  the  whole  world.  Be  this  as  it  may,  no  other  product  reaches 
the  consumer  in  this  country  with  the  same  small  margin  of  profit  to 
manufacturer  and  distributer  as  sugar.  Each  of  them  have  often  oper- 
ated at  a  positive  loss,  and  the  much-abused  refiner  operates  on  a  margin 
of  about  one- third  of  a  cent  a  pound  profit,  a  smaller  margin,  consider- 
ing the  risks  of  the  business,  tfyan  any  other  branch  of  industry.  And 
yet  for  some  occult  reason  every  person  rendering  these  services  to  the 
community  is  criticised  as  no  other  laborer  in  the  vineyard  is  criticised. 
As  a  distributer  of  sugar  for  many  years,  I  have  done  so  at  less  than 
the  cost  of  the  services  rendered.  When  the  organization  of  the  indus- 
try aimed  to  give  distributers  a  commission  equivalent  to  the  cost  of 
the  service  rendered,  a  cry  of  combination  and  monopoly  was  set  up 
which  was  calculated  to  coerce  legislators  and  courts  into  favoring 
chaos  instead  of  justice.  At  no  time  has  there  been  a  monopoly,  and 
to-day  there  are  four  competing  refining  organizations  with  a  fifth 
threatened.  I  would  be  the  last  to  put  a  free  press  in  fetters,  but  there 
is  riot  in  journalism,  as  well  as  in  physical  force.  Only  what  is  reason- 
able will  stand  the  crucible  of  the  court  of  last  resort,  the  court  of  ulti- 
mate public  opinion,  and  it  is  to  this  court  that  we  must  all  appeal. 
The  wholesale  price  of  granulated  sugar  in  the  tfnited  States  has  been 
as  follows: 


Year. 

Cento  per 
pound. 

Year. 

Cents  per 
pound. 

Year. 

Cento  per 
pound. 

1880 

9.60 

1886 

6.01  ' 

7.00 

7.64 

6.17 

4.69 

1892 

4.34 

1881 

9.66 
9.23 
8.50 

1887 

1893 

4.84 

1882 

1888 

1894 

4.12 

1883 

1889 

1895 

4.15 

1884 

6.78 
6.44 

1890 

1896 

4.57 

1885 

1891 
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To-day  the  consumers  of  France  and  Germany,  the  largest  producers  of 
sugar  in  the  world,  pay  about  50  per  cent  more  than  those  of  the  United 
States,  but  those  countries  protect  their  sugar  industries  with  a  bounty 
which  enables  them  to  dump  their  surplus  on  foreign  markets  at  abnor- 
mally low  prices,  which  have  broken  down  the  refining  industry  in  free- 
trade  England,  and  but  for  our  barrier  of  protective  duties  they  would 
do  the  same  for  both  our  producing  and  refining  industries.  A  curious 
side  light  on  the  discussion  of  free  trade  and  protection  is  that  England, 
the  great  apostle  of  free  trade,  has  protected  her  shipping  under  the 
guise  of  bounties  for  mail  service  until  her  shipping  industry  is  strong 
enough  to  successfully  compete  with  those  of  all  the  world.  The  Ameri- 
can Sugar  Eefining  Company,  or  the  so-called  "  sugar  trust,"  was  organ- 
ized in  1887.  Before  the  consolidation  many  refineries  were  driven  into 
bankruptcy  or  out  of  business,  among  them,  in  New  York  alone,  being 
Messrs.  E.  L.  &  A.  Stuart;  Booth  &  Edgar;  Williamson,  Griffith  & 
Co.;  C.  Durant  &  Co.;  William  Moller  &  Co.;  Moller,  Sierck  &  Henken; 
United  States  Refining  Company;  A.  P.  &  J.  H.  Ockershausen  &  Co.; 
Burger, Hulburt &  Livingston;  Wintjen,  Harms  &  Co.;  Bradish,  John- 
son &  Co. ;  Katterhorn,  Hopke,  Offerman  &  Co.  Since  that  time,  owing 
to  the  organization  of  the  industry,  consumers,  distributors,  and  refiners 
have  been  benefited.  Foreign  producers  and  refiners  may  have  been 
prejudiced,  but  no  American  interest  has  suffered.  Tliey  have  bought 
their  raw  material  cheap,  but  they  have  not  sold  the  manufactured  prod- 
uct dear.  They  have  pursued  a  live  and  let  live  policy  in  manufacture, 
distribution,  and  consumption.  Representatives  of  special  interests  are 
now  seeking  to  change  the  basis  of  duty  and  minimize  the  principle  of 
protection,  but  divested  of  all  illusions  the  question  presented  is  whether 
the  work  of  refining  should  be  done  abroad  or  in  the  United  States. 
Specific  duties  in  many  lines  have  an  honest  basis  for  preference,  but  in 
such  commodities  as  sugar,  in  which  pound  values  may  vary  as  much  as 
100  per  cent,  the  principle  is  manifestly  incongruous  and  impracticable. 

Baw  sugar  worth  2  cents  a  pound  should  not  pay  as  much  per  pound 
as  refined  worth  4  cents  per  pound,  and?  while  a  schedule  based  on  grad- 
uated saccharine  strength,  as  defined  by  thepolariscope,  might  approxi- 
mate justice,  it  would  not  do  so  to  an  extent  which  would  justify  the 
disturbance  of  the  present  basis  to  which  trade  has  already  adjusted 
itself.  After  a  great  industry  has  adjusted  itself  to  a  system,  it  should 
not  be  lightly  changed.  The  officers  charged  with  the  collection  of  the 
revenue  on  sugar  will  confirm  my  statement  that  the  system  they  have 
established  for  ascei  taining  values  under  the  present  ad  valorem  basis 
assures  a  result  in  the  collection  of  the  revenue  on  sugar  as  satisfac- 
tory, if  not  more  so,  than  any  basis  of  specific  duties  depending  upon 
the  manipulation  of  the  polari scope.  The  charges  of  fraud  and  under- 
valuations when  the  polariscope  was  the  arbiter  are  still  fresh  in  the 
public  mind.  The  specific  duty  principle  is  not  applicable  to  all  com- 
modities. It  is  like  the  principle  of  reciprocity  which  is  subject  to  exist- 
ing individual  conditions.  American  capital  invested  in  American 
plants  and  real  estate,  paying  American  taxes  and  employing  Ameri- 
can labor  in  the  sugar  industry,  should  be  entitled  to  the  same  degree 
of  protection  as  other  American  industries.  I  therefore  trust  that 
your  honorable  committee  will  carefully  weigh  the  varying  conditions 
as  to  products  and  not  impose  cast-iron  conditions  which  will  operate 
to  the  detriment  of  American  products,  capital,  or  labor.  One  feature 
should  not  be  lost  sight  of:  Any  differential  imposed  upon  the  product 
of  any  country  granting  a  bounty  should  only  apply  to  the  refined  prod- 
uct and  not  to  the  raw  material  required  by  our  refineries. 
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Mr.  Evans.  In  what  particular  line  are  you  interested? 

Mr.  Thurber.  I  have  been  a  distributer  of  sugar  all  my  life,  and  in 
making  these  remarks  I  have  done  so  largely  from  a  distributer's  stand- 
point, but  not  with  a  knowledge  of  the  refining  interests  particularly, 
but  in  connection  with  my  work  in  the  reorganization  of  the  sugar 
industry.  It  has  transferred  the  price-making  power  from  European 
to  American  markets. 

Mr.  Evans.  Do  you  represent  in  any  sense  the  Havemeyer  Com- 
pany! 

Mr.  Thurber.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Evans.  You  have  no  connection  with  it! 

Mr.  Thurber.  None  whatever. 

Mr.  McMillin.  There  have  been  various  statements  made — not  here, 
but  elsewhere,  because  I  have  heard  them  from  time  to  time — in  refer- 
ence to  the  distribution  of  the  area  for  the  sale  of  sugar  by  the  Ameri- 
can Sugar  Eefining  Company.  Will  you  please  state  to  the  committee 
what  methods  they  employ,  whether  by  way  of  a  direct  commission,  or 
rebate,  or  whether  there  is  any  agreement  not  to  sell  below  a  certain 
figure? 

Mr.  Thurber.  The  distribution  is  at  wholesale  and  is  now  practically 
on  a  commission  basis.  The  sugars  are  consigned  with  the  under- 
standing that  about  three-sixteenths  of  a  cent  is  paid  to  the  wholesaler 
as  his  profit,  and  while  the  wholesaler  may  sell  t;  anyone  at  a  less 
price,  unless  he  is  an  appointed  agent,  he  can  not  get  that  three- 
sixteenths  commission. 

Mr.  McMillin.  Do  they  require  any  undertaking  on  the  part  of  the 
distributing  agent  that  the  sugar  shall  not  be  sold  beneath  a  certain 
figure? 

Mr.  Thurber.  Yes,  sir;  based  on  freight  rates. 

Mr.  McMillin.  At  the  time  the  sale  is  made  is  a  payment  made,  or 
is  there  a  rebate  from  the  list  price? 

Mr.  Thurber.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McMillin.  Do  they  give  the  rebate  from  thi*  price  at  which  the 
goods  are  charged  to  them  when  sold? 

Mr.  Thurber.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McMillin.  Do  those  who  deal  in  their  goods  make  a  statement 
to  them,  before  they  can  get  this  rebate,  that  they  have  not  violated 
their  undertaking  not  to  sell  beneath  the  list  rate? 

Mr.  Thurber.  Yes,  sir;  they  have  to  so  certify. 

Mr.  McMillin.  Without  that  certification  they  do  not  get  paid  for 
handling  the  goods? 

Mr.  Thurber.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McMillin.  Suppose  that  a  man  who  handles  their  goods  pro- 
poses to  sell  to  another  party;  is  that  party  required  to  keep  the  under- 
taking, too? 

Mr.  Thurber.  No.  sir. 

Mr.  McMillin.  If  the  wholesaler  sells  to  a  retail  dealer  the  retail 
dealer  can  sell  to  whom  he  pleases? 

Mr.  Thurber.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McMillin.  But  all  their  own  agents  are  put  under  contfact? 

Mr.  Thurber.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McMillin.  You  have  been  asked  about  the  bounty  paid  on  Ger- 
man sugars.  I  ask  you,  for  information,  do  they  give  the  bounty  on 
both  the  raw  and  the  refined  when  exported? 

Mr.  Thurber.  I  do  not  understand  that  question  well  enough  to 
answer  intelligently  upon  it. 
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Mr.  Payne.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  cost  of  refining  sugar  ! 

Mr.  Thubbeb.  I  have  a  general  opinion,  but  I  have  not  that  intimate 
practical  knowledge  that  only  the  refiner  has. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  heard  the  statement  of  Mr.  Humphreys  as  to  the 
costof  refining  sugar  when  he  mentioned  five-eighths  of  a  cent  as  the  cost 
for  sugar  above  80°.  Have  you  any  criticism  to  make  of  that  statement  ! 

Mr.  Thubbeb.  My  opinion  is  that  it  varies  in  cost,  depending  upon 
the  saccharine  strength,  over  three-eighths  of  a  cent,  the  lowest,  to  five- 
eighths  or  three-fourths  of  a  cent,  the  highest;  within  that  range  you  will 
find  the  average. 

Mr.  Payne.  Where  do  you  get  your  figures  for  saying  that  three- 
eighths  of  a  cent  was  the  lowest  cost  for  refining! 

Mr.  Thubbeb.  Prom  my  contact  with  people  and  discussion  with 
them,  but  I  have  not  that  practical  knowledge  with  regard  to  refining. 

Mr.  Payne.  Where  did  you  derive  your  theory  that  the  change  in 
the  tariff,  such  as  is  proposed,  will  result  to  the  detriment  of  the 
refining  industry  in  this  country!  You  seem  to  express  fears.  Now 
what  is  your  information  in  regard  to  the  costof  refining  sugar! 

Mr.  Thubbeb.  In  discussing  the  matter  with  the  distributers  of 
sugar  with  whom  I  come  in  contact,  and  the  fact  that  I  have  had  expe- 
rience, and  the  universal  opinion  that  the  industry  has  adjusted  itself 
to  the  present  conditions,  and  that  while  the  specific  system  of  levying 
duties  is  desirable  in  some  lines,  it  is  not  sufficiently  so  in  sugar  to 
justify  a  change  in  the  method  of  the  collection  of  the  tariff. 

Mr.  Payne.  How  are  you  able  to  say  that  the  differential  duty  of 
one-fourth  of  a  cent  a  pound  on  refined  sugar  would  not  permit  the 
industry  to  thrive,  if  you  were  not  informed  as  to  the  cost  of  refining 
sugar! 

Mr.  Thubbeb.  You  are  speaking  of  the  differential  to  be  imposed  on 
other  countries. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  refer  to  the  one-fourth  of  a  cent  a  pound  over  and 
above  the  highest  duties  put  on  the  raw  material. 

Mr.  Thubbeb.  I  think  one-fourth  of  a  cent  a  pound  instead  of  one- 
tenth  would  approximate  about  what  is  right. 

Mr.  Payne.  Still  you  do  not  know  what  it  costs  to  refine  sugar! 

Mr.  Thubbeb.  We  know  what  the  factories  have  been  producing 
under  the  present  system.  We  know  that  under  the  present  differen- 
tial large  quantities  of  German  refined  sugars  have  found  their  way 
into  this  market. 

Mr.  Payne.  These  are  substantially  bounty-paid  sugars! 

Mr.  Thubbeb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  And  you  understand  that  that  bounty -paid  sugar  has 
more  than  a  differential  of  one-tenth  of  a  cent  a  pound! 

Mr.  Thubbeb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  At  what  do  you  figure  the  differential  duty  on  refined 
sugar  of  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  present  law;  what  does  the 
40  per  cent  give  the  refiners! 

Mr.  Thubbeb.  It  is  a  varying  quantity  with  different  grades  of  sugar. 

Mr.  Payne.  Within  what  range  does  it  vary! 

Mr.  Thubbeb.  I  would  have  to  figure  that  out  and  submit  it  in  a 
statement  to  be  at  all  accurate. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  wish  you  would  do  so. 

Mr.  Thubbeb.  I  will  do  so  with  pleasure. 

Mr.  Payne.  It  seems  to  me  that  would  be  one  of  the  first  things  to 
find  out,  to  determine  whether  we  should  abandon  the  ad  valorem  duty 
and  go  to  a  specific. 
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Mr.  McMillin.  You  have  no  definite  information  Y 

Mr.  Thurber.  No,  sir;  but  there  are  other  gentlemen  present,  doubt- 
less, who  could  inform  you. 

Mr.  McMillin.  Kecurring  to  the  question  of  distribution  of  sugar 
by  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company.  Suppose  that  one  of  their 
agents  does  not  comply  with  this  undertaking  not  to  sell  for  less  than 
a  certain  figure;  do  they  then  refuse  to  sell  him  sugar  afterwardsY 

Mr.  Thurber.  No,  sir;  he  can  go  on  buying  sugar,  but  he  can  not 
get  his  commission. 

Mr.  McMillin.  He  has  to  handle  it  for  nothing  in  that  case? 

Mr.  Thurber.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  You  heard  the  statement  of  Mr.  Humphreys  that  the 
change  from  the  present  ad  valorem  duty  to  a  basis  of  1.40  specific 
would  not  cost  the  consumer  one-eighth  of  a  cent  a  pound.  Is  that 
true! 

Mr.  Thurber.  I  did  not  understand  Mr.  Humphreys  to  say  that.  I 
understood  him  to  say  it  would  increase  it,  but  his  opinion  was  it  would 
be  about  one-eighth. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  It  was  small.  What  is  your  opinion  about  that; 
how  much  would  it  increase  the  cost  to  the  consumer  Y 

Mr.  Thurber.  That  would  depend  on  the  first  cost  of  the  sugar. 
Since  the  organization  of  the  industry  they  have  succeeded  in  forcing 
the  producers  to  take  very  much  less  for  the  product,  and  hence  have 
been  constantly  reducing  the  price  to  the  consumer,  while  maintaining 
their  own  margin  of  profit  in  refining,  and  temporarily  I  should  think 
that  a  large  advance  in  the  duty  might  increase  the  cost  to  the  con- 
sumer more  than  one-eighth  of  a  cent. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Considerably  moreY 

Mr.  Thurber.  I  should  think  so. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  What  figures  would  you  put  it  at,  roughly  Y 

Mr.  Thurber.  Perhaps  one- fourth  or  three-eighths,  maybe;  but  this 
is  only  an  opinion  of  mine,  and  might  not  be  worth  much. 

Mr.  Steele.  Is  the  commission  which  goes  to  the  refiner,  based  on 
freight  rates,  uniform  Y 

Mr.  Thurber.  Yes,  sir.  The  dealer  is  expected  to  add  the  cost  of 
freight  to  the  list  price  of  manufacture  and  he  gets  a  rebate  of  three- 
sixteenths  as  a  commission. 

Mr.  Steele.  Is  it  uniform  Y 

Mr.  Thurber.  Yes,  sir. 


STATEMENT  OF  ME.  W.  J.  McCAHAN,  OF  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Wednesday,  December  30, 1896. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  a  refiner  Y 

Mr.  McCahan.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Outside  of  the  American  Sugar  Kefinery  Y 

Mr.  McCahan.  I  am  perfectly  independent. 

We  have  now  had  two  years  and  four  months  of  the  present  tariff, 
with  a  protection  of  one-eighth  of  a  cent  per  pound,  or  about  4  per  cent, 
while  beet-growing  countries  pay  a  bounty  of  about  three-eighths  of  a 
cent,  giving  foreign  refiners  of  bounty-paying  countries  about  one-fourth 
of  a  cent  the  advantage  in  our  market.  This  has  resulted,  in  1 896,  in  an 
increase  of  about  110  per  cent  in  imports  of  refined,  against  10  per  cent 
increased  importations  of  raw,  while  our  refineries  have  been  running  less 
than  60  per  cent  of  their  capacity.    With  the  facilities  for  obtaining  the 
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market  value  of  sugar  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  there  is  little  trouble 
with  an  ad  valorem  tariff,  and  it  seems  the  only  equitable  way  of  assess- 
ing duty,  as  the  prices  of  the  grades  vary  so  much  that  a  fixed  tariff 
would  prohibit  the  importation  of  large  quantities  of  low-grade  cano 
sugars,  as  appears  from  to-day's  quotations,  approximately:  Java  black 
stroops,  1.25  cents  f.  o.  b.;  Java  centrifugals,  2.17  cents;  other  centri- 
fugals, 2.25  cents;  muscovadoes,  1.60  to  2  cents.  We  therefore  recom- 
mend an  ad  valorem  duty. 

We  think  you  are  the  best  judges  as  to  whether  an  article  of  uni- 
'versal  consumption  should  be  taxed  more  than  40  per  cent.  If  an 
advance  is  necessary,  add  whatever  percentage  is  needed.  In  Great 
Britain,  with  free  trade,  about  50  per  cent  of  the  imports  is  refined 
sugar,  principally  from  bounty-paying  countries,  and  we  are  fast  losing 
our  market  from  the  same  cause. 

Will  you  help  us  to  keep  our  own  market,  or  shall  all  sugar  be  refined 
abroad? 

Molasses,  being  a  residuum  of  poor  quality  and  low  value,  can  not 
stand  any  additional  duty,  as  the  products  from  it  have  been  declining 
in  price  for  years,  and  the  only  molasses  refineries  in  existence  are  the 
three  in  Philadelphia,  only  one  of  which  worked  on  molasses,  for  but 
one  month,  during  the  present  year.  In  fact,  it  is  one  of  those  by- 
products that  should  come  in  free,  if  the  industry  is  to  be  perpetuated. 

Mr.  Payne.  Have  you  figured  up  the  schedule  as  to  the  75°  sugar 
running  up  to  three  one-hundredths,  so  as  to  say  what  the  ad  valorem 
equivalent  would  be  beyond  the  duty  on  the  sugar! 

Mr.  McCAHAN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  find  that  it  does  not  vary  5 
per  cent  on  the  whole  schedule? 

Mr.  McCahan.  I  think  it  would  be  close. 

Mr.  Payne.  It  would  not  vary  much  more  than  on  the  whole  sched- 
ule. Now,  if  the  bounty  is  taken  care  of  by  an  equivalent,  for  instance 
of  three-eighths  of  a  cent  per  pound  on  German  sugar,  how  much  do 
you  think  would  be  necessary  in  addition  to  protect  the  sugar  refining 
business? 

Mr.  MoCahan.  On  what  basis? 

Mr.  Payne.  If  Germany  imposes  a  bounty  of  three-eighths  of  a  cent 
and  we  impose  a  tariff'  of  three-eighths  of  a  cent,  that  would  take  care 
of  the  bounty? 

Mr.  McCahan.  I  think  the  difference  now  is  27  to  38  cents  a  hundred. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  is  the  cost  of  refining  sugar  f 

Mr.  MoCahan.  I  calculate  our  sugar  of  96°  to  cost  five-eighths  of  a 
cent  to  convert  100  pounds  of  raw  sugar  of  96°. 

Mr.  Payne.  That  includes  waste? 

Mr.  McCahan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  do  you  say  it  costs  in  your  factory  to  do  it? 

Mr.  McCahan.  That  depends;  it  would  cost  one  figure  if  you  run 
full  time;  it  is  a  movable  quantity. 

Mr.  Payne.  Have  you  the  latest  improved  machinery  in  your  factory  ? 

Mr.  McCahan.  We  think  so. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  are  not  using  over  60  per  cent  of  your  capacity? 

Mr.  McCahan.  Not  quite  that  much. 

Mr.  Payne.  If  you  ran  your  factory  to  its  full  capacity,  how  much 
would  it  cost  you  to  refine  96°  sugar? 
-  ,Mr.  McCahan.  We  refine  sugar  for  56  cents  per  hundred  pounds. 

Mr.  Payne.  Have  you  tried  to  refine  sugar  in  your  factory  test- 
ing 100? 
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Mr.  McCahan.  No;  we,have  no  money  to  waste. 

Mr.  Payne.  Ninety-six  degrees  is  the  highest! 

Mr.  McCahan.  Yes,  sir;  will  you  allow  me  to  explain? 

Mr.  Payne.  I  will  ask  you  some  questions  which  I  would  like  you  to 
answer  and  after  that  you  can  explain  all  you  like.  Do  you  find  your 
chief  competition  on  this  side  or  on  the  other  side! 

Mr.  McCahan.  On  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  percentage  of  the  consumption  of  refined  sugar 
is  imported! 

Mr.  McCahan.  It  is  not  large  yet,  but  it  is  growing. 

Mr.  Payne.  Then  you  don't  care  anything  about  the  competition  of 
the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company  if  the  foreign  competition  is 
taken  care  of! 

Mr.  McCahan.  No,  sir;  because  we  think  that  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Company  will  not  sell  its  goods  below  cost  if  it  can  help  it. 

Mr.  Payne.  They  would  not  sell  without  a  profit! 

Mr.  McCahan.  No,  sir;  we  know  that  the  Germans  will  put  sugar 
into  our  markets,  and  they  have  done  so  and  taken  one  of  our  largest 
confectioneries  in  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Payne.  Who  has  taken  the  40  per  cent  of  your  customers  which 
you  say  you  have  lost! 

Mr.  McCahan.  I  suppose  that  we  have  that  much  more  capacity 
than  the  country  needs,  possibly. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  have  never  run  your  factory  to  its  full  capacity! 

Mr.  McCahan.  Only  for  short  spells. 

Mr.  Payne.  Have  you  any  figures  that  you  could  produce  for  the 
time  you  have  run  your  factory  to  its  full  capacity  showing  the  cost  of 
refining  sugar! 

Mr.  McCahan.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  Have  you  ever  figured  it  out  on  that  basis! 

Mr.  McCahan.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  Have  you  ever  made  any  figures  on  anything  to  show 
the  cost  of  refining  sugar  in  your  factory! 

Mr.  McCahan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  For  what  period! 

Mr.  McCahan.  For  a  year. 

Mr.  Payne.  And  during  most  of  which  time  you  only  ran  it  half 
your  capacity! 

Mr.  McCahan.  Possibly  two-thirds  of  our  capacity. 

Mr.  Payne.  But  you  say  it  costs  five-eights  of  a  cent  for  96°  sugar. 
Did  you  run  through  all  the  year  on  96°  sugar! 

Mr.  McCahan.  1  said  we  estimated  it.  » 

Mr.  Payne.  What  was  the  actual  cost  of  the  sugar  refined  in  your 
factory  during  the  year! 

Mr.  McCahan.  Fifty  six  cents  per  hundred  pounds. 

Mr.  Payne.  On  all  that  you  refined! 

Mr.  McCahan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  degree  did  you  use  mostly! 

Mr.  McCahan.  Ninety-six. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  portion  of  it  was  96°! 

Mr.  McCahan.  It  was  all  of  about  an  average  of  96°;  it  was  fig- 
ured down  to  that. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  do  not  want  to  know  what  it  was  figured  to,  but  what 
it  actually  was! 

Mr.  McCahan.  I  do  not  think  there  was  5  per  cent  of  anything  else 
except  96°. 
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Mr.  Payne.  It  was  nearly  all  96°  ? 

Mr.  McCahan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  And  that  cost  you  56  cents  per  100  pounds  to  refine? 

Mr.  McCahan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  cost  of  the  product  in 
England  f 

Mr.  McCahan.  Only  from  quotations  which  I  see  every  day. 

Mr.  Payne.  As  to  the  cost  of  refining! 

Mr.  McCahan.  No  ;  I  mean  market  prices. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  know  the  difference  between  the  raw  and  refined 
sugar  from  the  daily  quotations,  and  you  have  no  other  method  of 
knowing? 

Mr.  McCahan.  None  whatever. 

Mr.  Payne.  Is  not  the  difference  in  England  between  the  market 
price  of  raw  and  refined  sugar  greater  than  it  is  here! 

Mr.  McCahan.  It  is  a  little  less. 

Mr.  Payne.  How  much  less! 

Mr.  McCahan.  It  fluctuates  from  day  to  day.  Take  the  market 
to-day  and  the  difference  would  be  about  16  cents  per  hundred? 

Mr.  Payne.  That  is  the  difference? 

Mr.  McCahan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  is  it  here? 

Mr.  McCahan.  It  is  91  cents  a  hundred  here  to-day. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  is  the  capacity  of  your  factory? 

Mr.  McCahan.  Two  thousand  barrels  per  day. 

Mr.  Payne.  Could  yon  refine  it  cheaper  if  you  were  refining;  from 
10,000 to  15,000  barrels  per  day? 

Mr.  McCahan.  That  we  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Payne.  Have  you  any  opinion  of  that  subject? 

Mr.  McCahan.  We  think  we  could. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  have  no  doubt  about  that,  have  you  f 

Mr.  McCahan.  I  have  some  doubt  about  it. 

Mr.  Payne.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  sugar  is  refined  cheaper  in  America 
than  in  any  other  country  on  the  face  of  the  globe? 

Mr.  McCahan.  That  I  can  not  say. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  would  not  say  it  was  not  true? 

Mr.  McCahan.  I  would  think  it  was  not  true,  because  there  is  no 
place  where  sugar  is  made  where  wages  are  so  high  as  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  McMillin.  What  proportion  of  the  sugar  consumed  in  the 
United  States  is  refined? 

Mr.  McCahan.*!  should  say  95  per  cent  of  it. 

Mr.  McMillin.  Is  it  refined  here? 

Mr.  McCahan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McMillin.  There  are  refineries  in  the  Bast  and  the  West? 

Mr.  McCahan.  In  the  East,  West,  and  South. 

Mr.  McMillin.  Do  you  know  of  any  agreement  between  the  Eastern 
refineries  and  the  Western  refineries  not  to  invade  each  other's  markets? 

Mr.  McCahan.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McMillin.  Has  there  ever  been  any  such  agreement? 

Mr.  McCahan.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  McMillin.  Did  I  understand  you  oorrectly  to  say  that  the  differ- 
ence between  the  raw  and  refined  sugar  in  England  was  16  cents  per 
100  pounds? 

Mr.  McCahan.  I  said  the  difference  between  raw  and  refined  in  the 
United  States  and  in  England  that  was  used  was  about  16  cents  more 
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per  100  pounds.  It  may  be  10  now,  because  the  day  before  I  left  there 
was  a  margin  of  6  cents  per  100  more  in  Philadelphia  than  it  had  been 
previously, 

Mr.  Payne.  You  spoke  of  the  fact  that  at  the  present  time  there 
was  a  difference  between  the  United  States  and  England  in  refined 
sugar.    Is  it  not  true  that  the  refining  business  in  England  is  depressed  f 

Mr.  McCahan.  We  think  so;  I  think  if  they  got  that  difference  that 
we  get  in  duty  they  could  live. 

Mr.  McMillin.  What  proportion  of  the  sugar  used  in  the  United 
States  is  refined  by  the  sugar  trust! 

Mr.  McCahan.  I  should  think  about  70  per  cent  or  75  per  cent. 

Mr.  McMillin.  I  asked  the  question  a  moment  ago,  and  was  not 
able  to  get  the  information,  whether  the  export  bounty  paid  by  Germany 
is  paid  on  both  raw  and  refined  sugars  when  exported? 
.     Mr.  McCahan.  It  is  paid  on  both. 

Mr.  McMillin.  That  is,  the  sugar  refiners,  in  importing  raw  sugar 
from  Germany,  get  the  benefit  of  that  just  as  the  sugar  purchasers  in 
the  United  States  get  it  on  refined. 

Mr.  McCahan.  Yes;  but  there  is  a  difference  in  the  amount. 

Mr.  McMillin.  What  is  that  difference? 

Mr.  McCahan.  One  is  27  and  the  other  is  38.33. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  refined  sugar  being 
adulterated  in  Germany? 

Mr.  McCahan.  No;  they  never  refine  it.  They  make  it  by  a  method 
we  call  the  plantation  method,  which  is  granulating  it  without  the  use 
of  boneblack.  It  is  made  from  the  juice  without  ever  being  made  into 
raw  sugar. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Do  you  know  what  they  put  in  the  sugar  they  call 
refined? 

Mr.  McCahan.  I  do  not  know  anything  they  put  into  it,  but  some 
impurities  are  not  taken  out. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  stated  that  you  wanted  to  say  something  as  to  the 
cost  of  refining  in  your  factory  after  you  had  answered  my  question. 

Mr.  McCahan.  I  answered  you  that  it  was  5(>  cents  per  hundred. 
There  is  26  cents  waste  to  come  out  of  56  cents,  which  brings  down  the 
cost  of  refining  to  34  cents,  I  think.  When  I  say  56  cents  I  include 
waste. 

Mr.  Payne.  There  is  some  waste  abroad? 

Mr.  McCAHAN.  But  we  pay  40  cents  on  our  waste  and  they  get  theirs 
free. 


Baltimore,  January  4, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Having  read  with  great  interest  the  reports  of  those  who  spoke  before 
your  honorable  committee  the  day  the  matter  of  sugar  duty  was  under 
consideration,  we  found  only  one  who  spoke  from  the  distributor's  stand- 
point. We  kindly  ask  of  you  to  let  us  present  a  few  remarks  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  distributor  of  sugar  since  1837,  under  heavy,  small,  and 
free  duty. 

We  realize  the  fact  that  sugar  should  pay  the  Government  a  large 
revenue,  and  at  the  same  time  a  limited  protection  be  given  to  the 
refiners.  The  duty,  a  specific  one,  should  be  levied  on  all  sugars,  say 
under  96°  test,  or  as  your  committee  may  see  fit  as  to  test. 
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That  the  protection  to  the  refiners  of  the  country,  the  Sugar  Trust, 
should  not  be  so  great  as  to  entirely  stop  the  importation  of  granulated 
sugar,  let  the  protection  be  no  greater  than  now  shown  them.  Our 
reason  for  this  is  that  for  the  last  eighteen  months  there  has  beeu 
imported  granulated  sugar  to  the  amount  of  4£  to  5  per  cent  of  the  total 
consumption  of  the  country.  This  small  amount,  as  any  distributor 
will  state,  has  kept  the  trust's  prices  down  to  such  figures  that  the  dis- 
tributors have  been  able  to  place  the  sugars,  "which  are  now  a  neces- 
sity, not  a  luxury,  to  the  poor,"  at  a  price  within  the  reach  of  all,  and 
at  the  same  time  allow  our  refiners,  according  to  their  statement  of  the 
cost  of  refining  made  before  your  committee,  to  make  splendid  profits 
for  their  shareholders;  and  had  not  this  small  lot  of  refined  sugar  beeu 
allowed  to  come  to  our  country — a  mere  drop  in  the  bucket — what  would 
the  consumer  have  had  to  pay  for  sugar  during  the  last  year?  Seven 
and  a  half  to  8  cents  would,  we  think,  have  been  the  retail  price.  We  < 
make  these  protests  from  the  standpoint  of  one  to  whom  the  trust 
and  other  American  refiners  have  refused  to  sell  or  consign  sugar, 
except  at  a  price,  18  cents  per  100  pounds,  over  that  to  which  they 
will  ship  to  our  competitors  in  trade.  This  stand  they  take,  or  boycott, 
as  we  term  it,  from  the  fact  that  our  account,  so  they  tell  us,  is  not  a 
satisfactory  one.  Still,  up  to  eighteen  months  ago  it  was  eagerly  solic- 
ited by  their  agents,  as  we  were  large  distributors  of  sugars,  bought 
all  on  a  cash  basis,  and  could  do  so  with  them  now.  Still,  we  claim 
that  their  discontinuance  was  from  the  fact  that  we  sold  foreign  sugars. 
Oue  refiner,  as  well  as  the  trust  agent,  has  made  this  statement  to  us. 
Now,  in  a  free  country,  when  a  trust  takes  such  a  stand,  we  claim  that 
our  protest  against  protection  to  the  refiners  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
put  us  out  of  business  is  one  that  should  have  some  weight  with  your 
committee,  thereby  allowing  others  than  are  under  the  direction  of  the 
refining  sugar  interest  to  pursue  their  business  and  import  this  small 
proportion  of  the  sugar  consumed  in  this  country,  and  at  the  same  time 
give  the  people  sugar  at  a  low  cost,  with  refiners  paying  their  share- 
holders a  fair  return  for  their  outlay. 

Asking  that  the  protection  now  given  will  not  be  increased,  we 
remain, 

Wilson,  Burns  &  Co. 


STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BY  THE  AMERICAN  SUGAR  REFINING 
COMPANY,  OF  HEW  YORK. 

January  11, 1897, 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

The  undersigned,  on  behalf  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Com- 
pany, desires  to  submit  the  following  observations  respecting  the  sugar 
schedule  in  the  proposed  new  tariff  bill : 

1.  The  amount  of  duty  to  be  laid  on  imported  sugar  is  a  matter  to  be 
determined  by  your  committee,  having  in  view  the  amount  of  revenue 
to  be  raised  and  the  proportion  of  same  to  be  taxed  on  the  consumption 
of  this  food  staple. 

2.  Assuming  that  the  duties  upon  sugar  are  to  be  assessed  with  a 
view  to  the  incidental  protection  of  the  sugar  industries  of  this  country, 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  at  present  85±  per  cent  of  the  consump- 
tion consists  of  imported  sugars  which  may  all,  with  equal  advantage 
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to  the  revenue,  be  imported  unrefined  and  the  work  of  refining  per- 
formed by  American  labor  and  machinery. 

3.  In  order  to  secure  to  American  refiners  access  on  equal  terms  to 
the  unrefined  sugars  of  the  world,  and  thus  enable  them  to  produce  the 
refined  sugars  of  the  various  grades  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  to 
the  consumer,  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  the  duties  be  assessed  with 
regard  to  the  actual  value  of  each  grade  of  sugar. 

4.  In  fixing  the  differential  between  raw  and  refined  sugar,  your 
attention  is  most  earnestly  asked  to  a  special  condition  which  exists  by 
reason  of  the  unprecedented  development,  under  the  bounty  system,  of 
the  beet-sugar  production  of  Europe  and  the  special  efforts  made  and 
being  made  to  force  foreign  refined  sugar  into  consumption  in  this 
country  at  the  expense  of  the  American  product. 

In  order  to  market  here  the  surplus  product  of  Germany,  the  pro- 
.  duction  of  which  is  stimulated  by  a  substantial  bounty,  their  refined 
sugar,  which  is  made  directly  from  the  beet,  without  the  additional  and 
independent  refining  process,  is  practically  sold  on  the  basis  of  raw 
sugar,  e.  g.,  100  pounds  of  refined  sugar  is  sold  for  the  equivalent  of 
the  same  amount  of  purity  in  raw  sugar,  and  while  it  may  not  be  equal 
in  quality  to  the  product  of  the  American  refineries,  which  is  the  best  in 
the  world,  it  serves  the  purpose  sufficiently  to  displace  their  product 
to  a  constantly  increasing  amount. 

The  importations  of  European  refined  sugar  under  the  law  of  1890 
were — 

For  the  fiscal  year— 

Pounds. 

1891-92 4,534,260 

1892-93 2,219,058 

1893-94 16,427,569 

Under  the  present  law  in — 

1894-95 16,333,468 

1895-96 123,845,459 

For  the  calendar  year  1896 196,689,895 

and  the  advices  are  that  with  the  continuance  of  the  present  insufficient 
differential  in  favor  of  refined  sugars  the  substitution  of  refined  for 
raw  sugar  shipments  will  be  enormously  increased. 

The  inevitable  result  is  amply  illustrated  in  Great  Britain,  where, 
notwithstanding  the  advantages  of  freedom  from  duty  and  easier  access 
to  the  raw  sugars  of  the  East  Indies  and  her  own  colonies,  the  German 
refined  sugars  are  rapidly  driving  the  English  refiners  out  of  their  own 
market,  the  importations,  according  to  the  official  figures  in  the  Bureau 
of  Statistics,  showing  the  imports  of  German  refined  to  have  been  as 
follows: 


Pounds. 

1880 27,430,240 

1881 46,879,392 

1882 39,275,712 

1883 65,832,256 


Pounds. 

1888 356,180,832 

1$89 463.835,808 

1890 560,318,752 

1891 736,069,040 


1884 84,227,024  1892 676,860,352 

1885 109,090,800  :  1893 743,026,704 

1886 205,012,304  1894 962,692,528 

1887 317,275,280  |  1895 -..  1,050,813,792 

I  desire  in  this  connection  to  call  your  attention  to  another  feature  of 
the  existing  law  which  should  be  remedied. 

Under  the  law  of  1890  the  additional  one-tenth  cent  per  pound  was 
imposed  on  sugars  above  No.  16  Dutch  standard  in  color  to  compensate 
T  H H 
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for  the  difference  in  bounty,  in  Germany,  between  raw  and  refined 
sugar.  It  was  apparently  intended  to  embody  this  feature  in  the  exist- 
ing law,  but  the  law  was  left  to  read  "  one-tenth  cent  per  pound  on  all 
sugars  from  bounty-paying  countries,"  and  the  effect  of  this  has  been 
to  impose  upon  American  refiners  an  additional  tax  on  the  raw  material 
from  Germany  in  excess  of  that  upon  the  refined  by  just  so  much  as  the 
difference  in  purity  between  the  two,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  English 
refiner  finds  himself  able  to  purchase  his  raw  sugar  in  the  German 
market  one-tenth  cent  cheaper  than  the  American  refiner  and  then 
export  his  refined  product  to  this  country  without  the  payment  of  the 
one-tenth  on  the  refined,  the  customs  authorities  having  ruled  that 
the  identity  of  raw  beet  sugar  is  lost  when  refined. 

The  one- tenth  is  not  the  equivalent  of  the  bounty-paid  by  the  German 
Government;  it  simply  represents  the  additional  bounty  paid  on  the 
export  of  refined  as  compared  with  raw  sugar,  and  hence  should  be 
taxed  against  the  refined  only,  as  was  the  case  in  the  law  of  1890. 

In  conclusion,  the  American  refiners  ask  that  in  the  fixing  of  the 
duties  on  raw  sugar  they  be  based  on  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  various 
grades,  and  that  the  differential  on  refined  be  sufficient  to  offset  their 
disadvantages  under  the  existing  conditions  in  the  European  countries. 

Jno.  E.  Searles, 
Treasurer  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MR.  HENRY  T.  OXNARD,  OF  NEBRASKA 

Wednesday,  December  30, 1896. 

Mr.  Oxnard  said :  Gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  appear  here  in  my 
own  behalf,  representing  three  beet- sugar  factories,  two  in  Nebraska 
and  one  in  California,  and  also  as  president  of  the  American  Beet 
Sugar  Association,  the  object  of  which  association  is  to  foster  and 
develop  the  beet-sugar  industry  of  the  United  States.  I  appreciate 
the  value  of  time  and  shall  endeavor  to  economize  it,  but  I  hope  not  at 
the  expense  of  a  fair  presentation  of  the  facts,  and  especially  of  the 
conditions  which  surround  the  beet  sugar  industry,  which  is  a  compara- 
tively new  one,  which  opens  up  many  economic-industrial  phases  of 
material  importance  to  the  nation. 

The  present  duty  on  sugar  is  not  sufficiently  protective  to  develop 
the  industry,  and  there  is  no  encouragement  in  it  for  the  investment  of 
additional  capital.  When  I  appeared  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  on  the  then  pending  McKinley  bill,  I  made  the  prediction 
that  if  adequate  protection  were  given  to  sugar  the  beet-sugar  indus- 
try would  make  immense  strides  within  a  very  few  years.  The  very 
year  after  the  passage  of  that  bill  three  beet-sugar  factories  were 
erected.  The  fear  of  the  repeal  of  the  McKinley  law  and  the  enact- 
ment of  the  present  tariff  have  retarded  the  investment  of  further 
capital  in  the  development  of  the  beet-sugar  industry,  which,  how- 
ever, stands  ready  to  embark  as  soon  as  it  is  satisfied  that  the  United 
States  intends  to  carry  out  not  only  a  fair  but  a  liberal  policy  toward 
sugar. 
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In  1876,  when,  as  now,  the  Treasury  required  revenue,  Congress  did 
not  hesitate  to  increase  the  duty  on  sugar  25  per  cent,  and  that  prece- 
dent ought  to  have  some  little  weight  in  determining  our  policy, 
especially  when  our  domestic  sugar  is  more  in  need  of  protection  than 
at  any  time  since  the  war.  At  that  time  revenue  alone  was  the  object, 
while  to-day  the  Government  not  only  needs  revenue  but  domestic 
sugar  requires  additional  protection,  and  capital  is  imperiled  for  the 
want  of  it. 

The  revenue  part  of  a  continuous  governmental  policy  toward  sugar 
was  changed  in  1890,  because  there  was  a  surplus  of  money  in  the 
Treasury,  but  the  protective  feature  for  domestic  sugar  was  adhered 
to  substantially. 

Prior  to  1890,  under  the  then  existing  law,  the  average  ad  valorem 
equivalent  rate  on  all  sugars  was  84  per  cent.  The  Mills  bill  proposed  a 
reduction  of  but  18  to  20  per  cent  and  it  was  expressly  stated  in  the 
report  that  this  light  reduction  was  made  so  as  not  to  endanger  the 
profitable  production  of  sugar. 

Its  continued  profitable  production  was  considered  an  important 
feature  and  the  rates  were  fixed  with  that  in  view.  We  submit  here- 
with a  table  showing  the  rates  of  duty  on  sugar  under  the  act  of  1883, 
under  the  Mills  bill  as  it  passed  the  House  with  Senate  amendments, 
the  McKinley  bill,  and  the  present  law. 

Mates  of  duty  on  sugar. 


Act  of  1883. 


Not  above  75°, 
1.4  and  ,J, 
additional 
for  every  de- 
gree above  75 
test. 

This  made  80 
test  16,  90 
test  2, 94  test 
2.16,  95  test 
2.2,  100  test, 
2.4. 


Mills  bill. 


Not  above  75 
test,  1.15. 

For  every  addi- 
tional degree 
above  75,  T^gn. 

No.  13  Dutch 
standard  and 
to  16  Dutch 
standard,  2.2. 

No.  16  and 
above,  2.4. 


Senate  amend- 
ment to  Mills  bill- 


Not  above  75  test, 
ffo  cents. 

Tg„  additional  up 
to  13  Dutch 
standard. 

Above  13  Dutch 
standard  and  to 
16  Dutch  stand- 
ard, 1§. 

Above  16  Dutch 
standard  l|,and 
1  cent  bounty. 


Act  of  1890. 


All  sugars  and  molasses  be- 
low 16  Dutch  standard  in 
color  were  admitted  free. 

On  all  sugars  above  16  Dutch 
standard  in  color  there  was 
a  duty  of  }  cent  a  pound, 
with  a  discriminating  duty 
of  fo  of  u  cent  additional  on 
sugars  coming  from  coun- 
tries giving  an  export 
bounty. 

A  bounty  of  If  cents  a  pound 
was  given  on  all  sugars  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States 
which  tested  not  less  than 
80°  by  thepolariscope  and  a 
bounty  of  2  cents  a  pound 
on  all  sugars  testing  over  90° 
by  polariscopc. 


Act  of  1894. 


40  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  and 
i  on  sugar 
above  16 
Dutch  stand- 
ard, with  ,\, 
on  all  sugars 
from  bounty- 
paying  coun- 
tries. 


During  all  this  time  there  was  no  serious  thought  of  our  being  able 
to  produce  a  sufficient  supply  of  sugar  for  home  consumption,  and  these 
rates  of  duty  were  largely  for  revenue  and  the  needs  of  the  Treasury. 
Today  the  conditions  have  changed,  and  protection  should  be  a  mate- 
rial consideration. 

It  is  admitted  beyond  a  doubt  by  all  those  conversant  with  what  has 
been  done  in  the  past  five  years  that  beet  sugar  can  be  grown  and 
developed  as  an  industry  in  at  least  twenty  different  States  of  the 
Union.  Had  the  McKinley  bill  remained  in  force  during  the  period  of 
fourteen  years  we  would  have  seen  beet-sugar  factories  erected  in  all 
those  States  and  the  United  States  supplied  from  its  own  soil  with  its 
sugar. 
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The  policy  either  adopted  or  suggested  by  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  in  regard  to  sugar  from  1883  to  1894,  if  continued  in  a  new- 
tariff  bill,  will  see  the  United  States  in  fifteen  years  producing  all  the 
sugar  which  the  people  of  this  country  consume,  made  at  home  by  its 
own  inhabitants.  It  is  admitted  on  all  sides  that  the  Government 
needs  more  revenue.  Why  should  it  not  get  it  in  part  from  the  same 
source  whence  it  was  obtained  during  the  thirty  years  of  Republican 
ascendency?  In  fact  during  the  entire  existence  of  the  Government, 
save  and  except  since  1894.  We  say  that  any  schedule  on  sugar  which 
has  been  in  force  since  I860,  except  the  Wilson  bill,  would  be  satisfac- 
tory to  us,  and  would  allow  us  to  develop  the  beet-sugar  industry. 

From  1SG0  to  1890,  as  evidenced  by  the  tariffs  in  existence  during 
that  period,  the  sugar  consumer  was  never  dissatisfied  with  that  system 
of  raising  revenue,  which  favored  only  one  State  in  the  Union  (Louisi- 
ana). It  seems  hardly  possible  that  now,  with  the  very  low  price  of 
sugar  and  with  the  promising  aspect  of  a  new  industry  for  agriculture 
in  at  least  twenty  States,  that  he  should  enter  the  least  objection.  In 
fact,  he  does  not,  and  we  may  thus  dismiss  that  from  consideration. 

Sugar  is  the  most  far-reaching  and  important  factor  in  the  tariff 
question,  and  we  think  it  unfortunate  that  the  importance  of  its 
domestic  production  has  been  so  indifferently  understood. 

Several  elements  are  interested  in  this  schedule.  It  concerns  not 
only  producers,  manufacturers,  and  farmers,  but  the  United  States  in 
a  national  aspect,  financially  and  industrially. 

SUGAR  IS  OF  NATIONAL  IMPORTANCE. 

As  early  as  in  1838  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  investigated 
the  matter  in  its  national  phase,  and  of  sugar,  said :  We  would  respect- 
fully insist  that  when  the  soil,  climate,  and  other  circumstances  will 
enable  the  people  of  this  country  to  produce,  by  their  own  labor  on  their 
own  soil,  any  article  which  is  extensively  consumed  among  us,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  Government  to  facilitate  by  all  reasonable  encouragement 
the  production  of  that  article.  This  course  has  ever  been  pursued  by 
our  nation  and  by  every  other  enlightened  country  on  the  face  of  the 
globe. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  submit  that  this  was  sound  reasoning,  and  that 
when  the  production  of  cereal  crops  is  in  excess  of  home  demand  and 
the  price  abroad  is  lowered  by  competition,  it  becomes  very  important 
to  divi  rsify  agriculture,  which  tends  to  at  least  relieve  the  depression 
upon  corii,  tobacco,  and  cotton. 

Then,  too,  we  find  that  sugar  has  cost  our  consumers  in  forty  years 
at  least  $5,000,000,000,  or  an  average  of  $125,000,000  per  annum.  Our 
increase  in  population  was  30  per  cent  from  1870  to  1880  and  24  per 
cent  from  1880  to  1890.  Our  consumption  of  sugar  per  capita  has 
increased  in  the  same  percentum  ratios. 

At  the  risk  of  what  may  seem  like  repetition,  we  desire  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  committee  to  the  fact  that  in  1886,  by  the  terms  of  the 
Morrison  tariff'  bill,  the  rate  on  sugar  was  fixed  at  66  per  centum 
ad  valorem,  which  was  90  per  cent  of  the  then  (73.6)  rate.-  If  we  were 
to  apply  the  Morrison  bill  rate  now,  when  revenue  is  required,  to  the 
much  lower  price  of  sugar,  it  would  make  the  specific  on  96  centrifiigals 
about  1.5  and  on  refined  nearly  1.9  cents  per  pound. 

The  Senate  substitute  for  the  Mills  bill  provided  for  a  specific  duty 
of  seven-tenths  of  a  cent  on  all  sugars  not  over  75  test,  with  two 
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one-hundredths  of  a  cent  for  every  degree  or  fraction  over  75,  while  on 
sugars  above  13  and  not  above  16  Dutch  standard  the  rate  was  1| ;  above 
1(5  and  not  over  20°,  If;  and  over  20°  the  rate  was  2  cents,  and  then,  in 
addition,  a  bounty  of  1  cent  was  given,  the  bouuty  being  thrown  in  to 
encourage  domestic  production.  No  political  party  since  1883,  until 
1894,  has  proposed  less  for  domestic  sugar  than  an  average  of  from 
If  as  the  lowest  to  3£  cents  a  pound,  for  both  revenue  and  protection. 

The  McKinley  bill  increased  the  production  of  cane  sugar  nearly  100 
per  cent  and  of  beet  sugar  over  1,500  per  cent,  comparing  189G  with 
1890.  There  was  nothing  new  nor  novel  in  the  bounty  policy,  because 
of  surplus  revenue  we  applied  to  sugar  what  had  been  often  suggested. 
Aside  from  the  agricultural  and  industrial  features  of  our  bounty  policy 
of  1890,  and  independent  of  its  future  saving  to  the  nation,  its  economic 
results  while  in  operation  have  been  frequently  illustrated.  It  was 
attacked  as  unconstitutional,  but  after  a  tedious,  exasperating,  and 
expensive  delay  in  the  Treasury,  the  Supreme  Court  decided  that  the 
appropriation  for  the  bounty  was  for  a  debt,  and  that  Congress  had 
power  to  appropriate  for  it. 

It  has  been  argued  that  as  well  appropriate  for  the  production  of 
corn,  wheat,  or  oats,  as  for  sugar  production.  The  error  in  this  is 
fundamental.  In  the  first  place,  Congress  did  not  appropriate  for  beets, 
but  for  sugar,  a  manufactured  product;  while,  from  the  standpoint  of 
national  policy  or  expediency,  we  appropriated  for  something  of  which 
we  did  not  raise  sufficient  and  which  cost  us  over  $100,000,000  annually. 
Nor  was  the  bounty  policy  offered  to  aid  a  class.  That  idea  ignores  the 
primary  object,  which  was  national  iu  its  character.  As  no  person  was 
prevented  from  making  sugar  and  participating  in  the  bounty,  it  could 
not  have  been  offered  to  benefit  any  particular  class  of  persons. 

CAN  WE  PRODUCE  OUR  OWN  SUGAR! 

It  is,  of  course,  of  material  importance  to  consider  whether  we  can 
produce  sugar  iu  sufficient  quantity  within  a  reasonable  time  for  home 
consumption.  The  answer  to  this  must  primarily  depend  upon  the 
question  whether  we  have  the  soil  and  the  climate  requisite  to  obtain 
desired  results.  That  we  have,  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  investi- 
gation of  practical  sugar  producers,  as  well  as  by  Professor  Wiley,  of 
the  Agricultural  Department,  and  is  proven  by  the  seven  factories  now 
in  actual  operation  in  California,  Nebraska,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  and 
Wisconsin,  producing  75*000,000  pounds  of  beet  sugar  per  annum. 

Then,  as  to  our  soil,  we  have  in  a  bulletin  from  Professor  Wiley,  of 
the  Agricultural  Department,  ample  evidence  to  sustain  the  assertion 
that  we  have  beet-sugar  soil  in  Colorado,  California,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Iowa,  Kentucky,  Minnesota,  Michigan,  Nebraska,  New  York,  New 
Mexico,  North  Dakota,  Oregon,  Ohio,  South  Dakota,  Utah,  Virginia, 
Washington,  Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming.  In  view  of  this  fact,  and  with 
the  lesson  taught  us  by  Europe,  Brazil,  Argentina,  and  even  Sweden 
before  us,  and  with  the  advance  we  have  made,  it  would  be  almost 
criminal  to  throw  away  our  opportunity. 

As  to  cane  sugar,  the  capacity  of  Louisiana  is  undeveloped,  while 
vast  areas  of  land  in  Texas  and  Florida  not  yet  under  cultivation  are 
capable  and  will  produce  profitable  cane  crops  if  liberal  and  stable 
encouragement  shall  be  offered.  So  that  we  have  the  soil,  the  climate, 
and  we  venture  to  say  the  energy  and  the  capital.  These  things 
being  i 
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WHAT   SHOULD   OUR  POLICY  BE? 

It  seems  to  ine  that  we  may  learn  something  by  looking  to  the  pro- 
duction of  sugar  abroad.  There  is  hardly  a  civilized  nation  on  earth, 
except  our  own,  capable  of  producing  its  own  sugar  that  does  not  do 
so,  even  to  little  Sweden,  Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Queensland.  Within 
a  very  few  years  Sweden  has  come  to  export  beet  sugar.  Nations  have 
been  liberal  to  reach  these  results.  Even  Bulgaria  has  a  duty  of  4 
cents  on  sugar,  and  a  bounty  of  4  cents  to  home  producers  for  ten  years. 
We  should  not  delude  ourselves  with  the  idea  that  the  five  or  six 
States  that  may  be  producing  sugar  are  the  only  ones  interested  in  the 
question.  On  the  contrary,  the  mechanic,  the  laborer,  the  merchant, 
and  the  farmer  in  many  States  aside  from  the  cane  and  beet  belts  are 
deeply  interested,  and  especially  for  machinery;  and  railways  also 
obtain  a  great  volume  of  traffic.  And  we  have  this  advantage,  that 
we  can  start  in  at  a  point  which  it  has  taken  Germany  half  a  century 
to  reach.  The  increase  of  the  world's  product  of  beet  sugar  recently 
has  been:  1890-91,  3,633,<J30  tons;  1895-96,4,323,530  tons.  In  1880 
two-thirds  of  the  world's  sugar  was  from  cane,  while  in  1895  two-thirds 
of  the  world's  supply  was  from  the  beet.  The  domestic  beet-sugar 
increase,  in  tons,  has  been: 


1889 2,000 

1890 2,800 

1891 5,400 

1892 12,000 


1893 20,000 

1894 22,443 

1895 20,000 

1896  (estimated) 37,000 


We  are  now  producing  of  cane  and  beet  sugar  over  one-seventh  of 
our  home  consumption.    It  is  also  of  material  importance  to  know 
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Beet-sugar  factories  on  the  Continent  now  number  1,362,  Germany 
leading  with  405,  followed  by  France,  which  has  356,  Russia  with  234, 
Austria-Hungary  217,  Belgium  111,  Holland  30,  and  Sweden  14. 

Are  these  great  nations  all  crazy  on  the  sugar  question!  Are  they 
so  stupid  as  not  to  be  able  to  discover  what  appreciates  national 
wealth  and  promotes  agricultural  prosperity!  Are  they  simply  taxing 
their  own  people  for  the  sake  of  placing  burdens  upon  them!  We 
apprehend  not.  They  realize  not  only  what  sugar  would  have  forever 
cost  them  had  they  relied  upon  cane  sugar,  because  the  price  then 
would  have  been  twice  what  they  pay  now,  but  they  have  learned  thM 
the  proper  cultivation  of  land  for  beets  provokes  rotation  in  and  larger 
crops  of  cereals,  with  more  cattle  for  meat,  and  that  it  aids  many  other 
industries  directly  and  incidentally.  It  so  happens  that  some  of  our 
wheat  and  corn  States  (products  of  which  we  have  a  surplus)  are  those 
in  which  the  beet  will  thrive  best. 

Consul-General  Mason,  writing  from  Frankfort,  under  the  date  of 
May  30,  1896,  says: 

If  we  consider  the  enormous  wealth  that  has  accrued  to  Germany  and  all  other 
countries  that  havo  produced  and  fostered  this  industry,  it  is  indeed  to  be  desired 
that  the  United  States  should  be  put  on  such  a  footing 'as  to  be  able  to  produce  its 
own  sugar.  With  our  vast  territory,  varied  climates  and  soil,  we  should  find  a  suf- 
ficient area  adapted  to  grow  all  the  sugar  wo  consume  if  we  can  sufficiently  protect 
the  industry  against  foreign  competition  unduly  aided  by  direct  or  indirect  bounties. 

Consul  Kyder,  writing  from  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  under  date  of 
March,  1886,  says: 

The  rapid  and  very  great  development  which  has  taken  place  in  the  manufacture 
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of  beet  sugar  in  this  country,  viz,  from  4,000,000  pounds  in  1880  to  over  20,000,000 
pounds  in  1884,  has  been  a  source  of  material  benefit  in  these  times  of  unusually  low 
grain  prices  to  the  agricultural  classes. 

Consul  Merritt,  writing  from  Chemnitz,  October,  1890,  referring  to 
the  fact  that  we  paid  Germany  $16,000,000  that  year  for  sugar,  says: 

It  does  not  seem  proper  nor  consistent  that  an  agricultural  country  like  the  United 
States  should  be  dependent  for  any  article  of  a  purely  agricultural  character  on  for- 
eign countries,  especially  when  the  United  States  has  fully  one  hundred  times  as 
much  land  adapted  to  the  production  of  sugar  as  is  available  in  the  country  from 
which  that  sugar  came. 

Consul  Keefer,  writing  from  Stettin,  says: 

If  I  look  at  the  astonishing  results  1  can  not  help  thinking  that  in  the  cultivation 
of  this  root  a  new  and  large  field  of  enterprise  and  prosperity  would  be  given  to  the 
American  people.  *  *  *  Thousands  of  men  would  get  work  in  the  factories 
neededi  for  gaining  the  juice  and  for  manufacturing  the  sugar.  *  *  *  The  time 
will  come  when  the  beet  root  will  be  for  the  North  what  the  sugar  cane  is  for  the 
South. 

These  gentlemen  had  carefully  studied  the  sugar  question  with  a  view 
of  discovering  why  beet  sugar  should  not  be  produced  at  home.  They 
were  not  mere  theorists,  but  intelligent  gentlemen  who  dispassion- 
ately investigated  the  iudustry  abroad.  But  in  order  to  accelerate  the 
production  of  American  sugar  there  are 

OBSTACLES   TO   BE   OVERCOME. 

The  cost  of  labor,  want  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  our  agricultur- 
ists concerning  a  new  industry,  the  low  price  of  sugar,  severe  foreign 
competition,  export  bounties,  together  with  unstable  and  adverse  legis- 
lation at  home,  leaves  the  domestic  capital  already  invested  in  a  peril- 
ous position,  and  additional  money  will  not  intelligently  embark,  and 
yet  that  is  just  what  it  should  be  our  policy  to  encourage.  Once  for  all 
the  country  should  be  told  that  intelligent  American  sentiment  is  not 
only  in  earnest  but  fully  determined  to  push  this  industry. 

In  order  to  produce  sugar  at  all  a  very  large  outlay  of  capital  becomes 
necessary.  Its  production  is  not  like  that  of  rye,  oats,  or  wheat,  nor 
even  tobacco.  Large  areas  of  land,  valuable  implements,  expensive 
machinery,  and  factories  are  required.  Great  skill  is  also  requisite,  and 
the  man  who  would  compare  the  production  of  sugar  with  that  of  corn 
has  little  or  no  conception  of  the  sugar  industry  in  all  the  details  which 
go  to  make  an  effort  successful.  In  the  fact  that  abroad,  beet  sugar  is 
an  old  and  well-established  industry  there  is  a  tremendous  advantage 
in  many  ways.  There  is  always  at  hand  there  the  requisite  supply  of 
practical  experience,  and  in  the  cooperative  plan  of  production  in 
Europe  we  also  find  a  very  important  leverage  and  stimulant  to  furnish 
the  best  financial  results. 

A  very  large  percentage  of  the  beets  abroad  are  grown  by  farmers 
who  have  an  interest  in  the  factories  as  well  as  in  the  farm,  which  acts 
as  a  strong  incentive  to'procure  the  largest  tonnage  oT  the  richest  beets. 
In  this  country  we  have  not  only  to  educate  our  farmer  to  grow  beets, 
but  we  have  to  impress  upon  him  the  importance  of  raising  the  best 
attainable  product;  prejudices  are  to  be  overcome,  interest  awakened, 
and  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  proper  lands  and  the  prepara- 
tion thereof  must  be  inculcated.  Ko  man  appreciates  what  all  this 
means  who  has  not  been  compelled  to  count  its  cost.  Our  producers 
must  meet  the  very  highest  conditions  abroad,  and  it  takes  several 
years  to  accomplish  it.    The  foreign  farmer  knows  just  how  to  till  his 
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land,  Low  to  rotate  his  beet  crop  with  others  to  produce  the  best  results, 
and  all  the  by-products  from  sugar  are  used  to  the  best  advantage. 

Nor  should  we  overlook  the  fertility  of  the  lands  in  Cuba,  Hawaii, 
and  the  colonies,  nor  in  those  so  highly  and  intelligently  cultivated  for 
the  beet  in  Europe.  And  in  connection  with  24  to  48  cent  labor  in  some 
cases,  and  coolie  labor  in  other  instances,  the  cost  is  much  less  than  in 
California,  Utah,  or  Nebraska,  where  we  pay  from  15  cents  the  lowest 
to  30  cents  an  hour  for  labor;  and  hence  Hawaii  sugar  planters  no 
longer  need  the  favor  or  bounty  which  we  refuse  to  extend  to  our  own 
producers. 

And  then,  too,  Germany  pays  only  about  $3.50  per  ton  for  beets, 
which  is  from  50  cents  to  $1  less  than  they  cost  our  producers.  In 
this  item  alone  we  have  a  very  important  element  of  the  cost  of  beet 
sugar  in  the  United  States  compared  with  the  European  production. 
Then,  too,  we  have  here  double  the  cost  of  working  the  beets  into  sugar 
in  our  factories,  owing  to  the  cheaper  labor  abroad,  and  our  manufac- 
turers have  to  keep  a  certain  steady  force  on  their  pay  roll  of  skilled 
labor  to  insure  its  services  the  following  campaign.  Germany  has  so 
much  of  this  class  of  labor  at  hand  that  her  manufacturers  let  it  go 
and  hire  anew. 

Another  obstacle,  of  serious  importance  at  a  critical  juncture,  is  the 
decline  in  price  of  sugar.  A  careful  writer  in  a  Frankfort  paper  states 
the  decline  to  have  been  from  $3.02  per  112  pounds  in  1891  to  $2.20 
in  1896.  Germany  being  the  largest  beet-sugar  producing  nation,  her 
product  practically  controls  the  world's  market  price,  and  whenever 
there  is  a  surplus  Europe  throws  her  sugars  on  that  market  and  they 
sometimes  sell  for  cost  and  even  less.  And  the  German  persists  in  his 
methods  and  he  is  certainly  destroying  the  cane-sugar  industry  in  the 
colonies. 

FOREIGN  EXPORT  BOUNTIES. 

Another  obstacle  to  domestic  sugar  production,  which  our  producers 
are  entitled  to  have  Congress  consider,  is  the  matter  of  foreign  export 
bounties  on  sugar,  a  continuous  feature  of  their  industrial  policy. 
Germany  has  only  recently  doubled  her  bounty,  and  she  increased  her 
"consumption"  tax  to  $4.76  per  220  pounds  and  raised  her  duty  to  4J 
cents,  her  export  bounty  is  now  27,  32£,  and  38.3  per  100  pounds,  de- 
pending upon  the  grade  of  sugar.  Under  this  law  Germany  can  lay 
down  raw  sugar  in  New  York  13£  cents  cheaper  per  100  than  in  1894, 
and  importations  would  seem  to  indicate  that  she  is  preparing  to  advan- 
tage herself  of  her  legislation  and  the  inadequate  rates  of  our  present 
law.    So  that  Germany  now  has — 

(1)  Practically  a  prohibitive  duty  on  sugar  to  hold  her  home  market. 

(2)  A  consumption  tax  of  nearly  2.2  cents  per  pound  for  revenue;  and 

(3)  An  export  bounty  of  from  27  to  38  cents  per  100  to  gain  foreign 
markets  for  her  surplus  sugars. 

Give  our  domestic  sugar  producers  one-half  only  of  the  protection 
and  encouragement  contained  in  Germany's  duty  provision  alone,  and 
guarantee  it  for  a  reasonable  time,  and  they  will  promise  to  astonish 
the  world  in  sugar  production. 

Tbe  extra  bounty,  the  heavy  decline  in  the  price  of  sugars,  together 
with  the  alleged  undervaluations  because  of  the  ad  valorem  aud  "con- 
ditional" invoice  policy,  is  a  little  more  than  our  domestic  producers 
should  be  asked  to  carry  without  serious  application  for  substantial 
relief. 

We  have  been  asked,  "Do  you  support  the  German  policy;  do  you 
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commend  such  legislation  f  We  might  readily  answer  that  the  policy 
of  France,  Germany,  and  Austria  we  may  not  venture  to  criticise.  It 
is  an  industrial  and  financial  policy,  adopted  for  their  farmers  and 
against  rivals;  and  in  view  of  results  attained  by  the  agricultural 
classes  from  sugar;  considering  also  the  money  which  has  been  made 
and  will  be  saved,  and  regard  being  had  for  the  necessity  of  revenue 
to  support  the  armies  there,  we  are  not  sure  that  Germany,  France,  and 
Austria  have  paid  too  dearly  for  the  whistle.  But  the  answer  better 
adapted  to  the  United  States  is,  that  to  encourage  domestic  sugar  pro- 
duction, we  do  not  need  either  prohibitive  duties,  a  "consumption"  tax 
for  revenue,  nor  export  bounties  upon  sugar.  All  that  domestic  sugar 
producing  capital  asks  is,  fair  countervailing  legislation,  and  such 
encouragement  and  protection  as  shall  contain  the  essential  elements 
of  stability  and  efficiency  to  meet  existing  unequal  conditions. 

How  this  foreign  policy  operates  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  our  imports 
of  refined  sugars  for  the  last  fiscal  year  were  over  187,000,000  pounds 
at  an  average  value  of  but  2.85  cents  per  pound.  Even  Japan  and  the 
English  in  Hongkong  sent  us  43,000,000  pounds,  and  it  invades 
the  very  territory  upon  which  our  beet  sugar  producers  rely  for  their 
markets,  the  Pacific  Slope  States  and  the  Middle  West.  Figures  will 
show  that  the  English  must  have  landed  this  sug*ir  at  about  2.9  cents 
per  pound  valuation,  because  it  got  in  at  about  4.2  cents.  France  and 
Germany  got  theirs  in  a  trifle  below  4.1  cents;  the  Netherlands  at  4.5 
cents,  and  the  United  Kingdom  at  3.8  cents.  It  is  utterly  impossible 
for  our  domestic  producers  to  long  maintain  a  struggle  the  severity  of 
which  these  low  prices  indicate  exist. 

And  as  if  our  domestic  producers  did  not  have  enough  in  European, 
Asiatic,  and  Hawaiian  cheap  labor  and  raw  material  to  contend  with, 
double  export  bounty  competition  and  the  ad  valorem  operation  of  our 
own  law  have  been  thrown  in.  And  as  though  all  this  did  not  suffice, 
our  sugar  producers  are  forced  to  also  meet  the  cheap  labor  from  Africa. 
Between  January  1  an£  October  1,  1896,  Egypt  shipped  us  62,850  tons 
of  sugar  valued  at  $3,073,410,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1896,  she  sent  us  $3,257,812  of  sugar  in  British  bottoms  that  took  back 
no  return  cargo.  Her  yield  of  sugar  per  ton  of  cane  is  over  200  pounds, 
as  against  a  maximum  of  160  in  Louisiana. 

Germany  is  simply  forcing  the  United  States,  as  she  is  all  other 
nations  and  the  colonies,  to  defend  a  home  industry,  which  is  in  line 
with  her  selfish  policy  toward  our  meat  exports. 

Imports  will  show  how  important  to  her  the  sugar  consumption  of  the 
United  States  is.  Evidently  during  the  current  year  Germany,  because 
of  the  war  in  Cuba  and  the  rebellion  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  will  head 
the  list  as  our  chief  source  of  supply,  and  we  can  readily  appreciate  the 
keen  desire  of  German  legislators  to  make  sure  of  the  American 
market,  which  they  hope  to  do  by  their  increased  sugar  bounties, 
increased  avowedly  in  order  to  crush  the  sugar  industry  out  of  exist- 
ence where  it  is  not  thoroughly  organized  and  able  to  meet  the  severe 
competition.  At  every  point,  Germany  is  invading  our  markets  in 
spite  of  our  tariff.  Baron  Herman,  agricultural  attach^  of  Germany 
at  Washington,  visited  every  beet-sugar  factory  in  the  United  States 
within  the  last  three  months.  He  was  sent  by  his  Government  on  a 
special  mission  to  investigate  our  new  industry,  and  he  has  gone  back 
to  Germany  within  a  month  and  will  make  a  report.  Mr.  Burr,  of  the 
Alvarado  factory  in  California,  visited  Europe  and  desired  to  attend  a 
sugar  conference  held  in  Germany,  but  his  request  was  declined  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  interested  in  trying  to  deprive  Germany  of  its  sugar 
market;  the  market  referred  to  was  our  own. 
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Germany  also  recognizes  the  fact  that  Cuba  has  a  war  on  her  hands 
which  is  damaging  her  sugar  industry,  and  that,  whatever  the  result, 
recuperation  will  be  a  work  of  time.  Germany  realizes  that  now  is 
her  opportunity,  and  she  has  had  her  agents  over  here  to  see  what  her 
legislation  should  be,  what  our  climate  and  soil  are,  as  the  latter  may 
affect  our  chances  to  advance.  Our  domestic  sugar  producers  also  have 
to  contend  with  the  natural  effect  of 

HAWAIIAN  COMPETITION. 

For  reasons  ostensibly  commercial  and  in  the  interest  of  our  Govern- 
ment and  particularly  the  Pacific  Slope^Congress  in  1870  entered  into 
a  supposed  reciprocity  agreement  with  Hawaii  which  provided  for  the 
free  entry  of  her  sugar  into  the  United  States.  Our  total  exports  at 
that  time  to  Hawaii  amounted  to  about  $1,000,000.  In  1895  they  had 
reached  only  $3,600,000.  On  the  other  hand,  our  imports  from  Hawaii 
in  1877  were  only  $2,550,000,  while  the  average  for  the  past  ten  years 
has  been  $10,000,000.  From  1878  to  1895,  both  inclusive,  our  total 
imports  were  $140,500,000,  while  we  sent  her  only  $56,500,000.  Balance 
against  us,  $84,000,000.  Of  the  $140,000,000  which  she  sent  us,  upward 
of  $139,000,000  was  sugar  "  free." 

We  may  have  thought  it  prudent  and  desirable  to  secure  a  coaling 
station  in  the  Pacific  at  one  time,  but  in  1894  we  had  already  obtained 
Pearl  Harbor  from  Hawaii  by  an  absolute  indefeasible  grant,  under  the 
extension  of  the  treaty  in  1884,  and  it  was  obtained  as  a  part  considera- 
tion for  the  great  trade  advantage  which  Hawaii  had  already  obtained, 
and  which  it  was  supposed  she  would  derive  under  the  extension.  This 
Hawaiian  agreement  was  never  in  favor  with  Congress  nor  the  people, 
and  it  has  always  been  and  is  now  inconsistent  with  our  professions  of 
encouragement  for  domestic  sugar. 

Senator  Morrill  long  since  submitted  a  forcible  report  in  favor  of  the 
abrogation  of  this  treaty  a  s  one  most  unequal,  unfair,  and  unjust.  That 
report  suggested  that  it  would  have  been  wiser  to  have  bestowed  the 
whole  of  this  bounty  as  a  premium  on  sugar  produced  at  home.  The 
report  also  said  that  we  ought  not  to  handicap  our  own  sugar  producers 
by  this  treaty.  His  report  concluded  by  recommending  that  notice  be 
given  of  the  abrogation  of  the  treaty. 

On  the  2d  of  September,  1890,  Mr.  Sherman  said,  referring  to  this 
Hawaiian  treaty : 

No  country  ever  made  so  foolish  a  treaty  as  that.  There  probably  is  not  in  the 
history  of  the  human  race  a  contract  so  one  sided,  so  absurd,  and  so  indefensible. 
*  *  *  That  treaty  has  cost  us  $48,000,000.  We  got  no  advantages  from  it,  and 
our  exportations  to  those  islands  did  not  largely  increase. 

Mr.  Dolph  said : 

*  *  *  We  could  have  given  to  the  Hawaiian  Government  all  the  exports  that 
we  have  made  to  that  conntry,  and  then  paid  it  a  bonus  of  over  $13,000,000,  if  we  had 
charged  the  ordinary  duties  on  sugar,  rice,  and  other  articles  admitted  free  under 
the  treaty.  Wo  have  already  given  them  between  $11  and  $12  for  every  acre  of  land 
in  the  Kingdom  of  Hawaii. 

When  the  agreement  was  originally  entered  into,  something  was  said 
about  its  effect  on  our  American  sugar  producers,  but  this  seems  to 
have  been  put  aside  by  a  statemeht  that  the  Hawaiian  sugar  tonnage 
was  too  infinitesimal  to  warrant  any  fears.  But  it  has  developed  under 
this  treaty  from  30,000,000  pounds  in  1887  to  over  400,000,000  pounds 
in  1896. 
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We  need  revenue,  and  we  pretend  that  we  desire  to  protect  and 
encourage  domestic  sugar  production,  and  yet  here  we  have  a  treaty  of 
questionable  legality,  continued,  which  deprives  us  of  from  $4,500,000 
to  $6,000,000  of  revenue  and  it  certainly  puts  the  stamp  of  insincerity 
upon  our  professions  of  friendship  for  domestic  sugar. 

This  matter  concerns  our  domestic  sugar  industry  in  this  way:  The 
Hawaiian  crop  is  equal  to  the  entire  demand  of  the  States  west  of  the 
Missouri  River.  Sugar  can  be  produced  very  cheaply  in  the  island 
because  of  labor  contracts  with  the  Japanese,  Chinese?  and  Portugese, 
wages  being  from  $10  to  $12  a  month,  and  when  working  under  "  cul- 
tivation contracts"  the  rate  is  only  $1  per  ton  for  cane,  as  against  $4 
to  $4.25  for  beets. 

The  estimated  duty  that  the  United  States  remitted  on  sugar  from 
Hawaii  from  1877  to  and  including  1891  was  $55,200,000;  the  value  of 
the  sugars  from  Hawaii  in  1895-96  is  estimated  at  $15,000,000,  40  per 
cent  duty  on  which  would  be  $6,000,000,  showing  that  on  sugar  alone 
the  United  States  has  given  Hawaii  $61,200,000  by  way  of  a  bounty! 
We  remit  more  than  the  entire  value  of  our  exports  to  Hawaii,  and  yet 
we  pretend  to  be  struggling  for  revenue! 

But  it  may  be  said  that  Americans  have  invested  in  Hawaii  about 
$18,000,000  in  sugar.  What  of  it!  It  is  foreign  capital  when  it  deserts 
our  shore  and  escapes  our  taxation.  Is  American  capital  invested 
abroad  in  foreign  competitive  industrial  pursuits  to  receive  favor,  at 
the  expense  of  needed  revenue,  and  of  home  capital  f  Is  that  to  continue 
to  be  the  policy  of  this  Government!  If  so  there  must  appear  some 
very  powerful  motives  behind  it. 

This  Hawaiian  agreement  also  involves  rice,  another  of  our  competi- 
tive agricultural  products  that  is  struggling  for  continued  existence 
against  cheap  labor.  From  1877  to  181)3,  inclusive,  Hawaii  has  sent  us, 
duty  free,  $6,590,000  worth  of  rice— over  142,000,000  pounds.  We  may 
be  wanting  new  markets,  but  we  do  not  need  a  continuance  of  any  such 
nonreciprocal  bounty  strain  imposed  upon  our  agriculture  as  that  em- 
braced in  this  Hawaiian  agreement,  that  is  not  and  never  has  been 
reciprocal.  Disguised  as  a  "  reciprocity  v  agreement,  it  is  a  fraud  upon 
its  face  and  begotten  to  enrich  foreign  sugar  planters  at  the  expense  of 
our  own. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  policy  of  that  agreement  twenty  years 
ago,  the  conditions  have  so  changed  and  its  operation  and  effect  are  so 
clearly  detrimental  that  expediency,  if  not  common  honesty,  consist- 
ency, and  fair  dealing  to  our  own  industry  require  its  cancellation. 
It  is  not  reciprocal,  and  the  advantage  it  gives  over  our  producers  is 
too  great. 

THE   REFINERS    AND   OUR   DOMESTIC  PRODUCERS. 

In  framing  a  sugar  schedule  or  policy  we  can  not  overlook  the  fact 
that  we  have  interests  at  home  seemingly  antagonistic.  The  meat  and 
flour  people  want  legislation  and  they  seek  it  through  reciprocity,  which 
in  1890  meant  "  free"  sugar  conditionally.  Then  we  have  the  Ameri- 
can Sugar  Refining  Company,  which  invariably  appears  when  a  tariff 
bill  is  under  consideration.  It  has  millions  of  capital  invested,  and,  like 
all  other  corporations,  its  officers  desire  to  make  the  best  possible  show- 
ing for  its  stockholders.  It  has  been  bitterly  assailed,  and  our  pro- 
ducers are  not  its  apologists  ordefenders.  Thiscompany,  which  probably 
refines,  say,  nine-tenths  of  the  sugar  consumed  by  the  United  States, 
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naturally  insists  upon  having  its  own  interests  secure,  whatever  disad- 
vantages may  flow  to  others  from  a  schedule.  The  domestic  producers 
of  sugar  are  not  here  to  make  a  sugar  schedule  for  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Company,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  there  any  reason  why  they 
should  make  war  upon  it.  They  simply  wish  to  leave  that  institution 
to  Congress.  The  producers  of  domestic  sugar,  however,  do  desire  it  to 
be  clearly  understood  that  the  reasons  which  should  give  them  encour- 
agement and  protection  beyond  that  in  the  act  of  1894  do  not  apply 
with  the  same  force  to  the  sugar  refiners,  who  simply  buy  and  refine  a 
foreign  product.  Their  work  does  not  consist  in  the  advancement  of  a 
great  agricultural  industry.  They  employ  no  army  of  laborers  in  the 
field;  but  for  the  great  national  objects  which  we  have  in  advancing 
domestic  sugar  production,  and  but  for  the  principle  involved  that  calls 
for  fair  protection  for  domestic  as  against  foreign  capital  and  cheap 
labor,  the  United  States  might  as  well  obtain  its  refined  sugar  from 
abroad. 

The  natural  interest  of  the  refiners  would  seem  to  be  to  either  control 
or  else  crush  out  our  domestic  industry,  because  many  of  our  producers 
refine  their  own  product.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  just  the 
ratio  that  our  domestic  sugar  producers  advance  the  home  industry 
and  refine  their  own  product  will  the  demand  for  foreign  raw  and  the 
refined  therefrom  decline.  The  interest,  therefore,  of  the  domestic  pro- 
ducer and  of  the  refiners  is  naturally  antagonistic. 

The  producers  of  domestic  sugar  apprehend  that  Congress  will  deal 
with  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company  just  as  it  will  with  other 
domestic  capital  similarly  situated  and  employed,  but,  for  the  reasons 
stated,  the  feeling  which  may  have  been  incited  against  it,  whether 
rightfully  or  wrongfully,  should  not  attach  itself  to  the  domestic  sugar 
producing  industry  lest  prejudice  operate  to  withhold  the  amount  of 
protection  due  the  latter. 

The  great  national  object  in  view  is  to  advance  the  production  of 
sugar  from  our  own  soil  into  such  proportions  as  to  enable  us  to  supply 
the  home  consumption  with  the  highest  grades  of  sugar,  refined  in  our 
sugar-producing  factories,  and  when  that  is  done  the  occupation  of 
our  refiners  will  have  seriously  declined.  We  wish  to  impress  upon  the 
committee  that  the  amount  of  protection  which  may  do  for  the  refiners 
fails  to  reach  that  due  to  domestic  producers;  that  the  encouragement 
extended  our  own  manufacturers  and  farmers  should  not  be  weighed  in 
an  apothecary's  scale  nor  narrowed  either  by  the  profits  nor  the  protec- 
tion afforded  the  refiners  who  deal  in  cheap  foreign  sugar.  Give  to  the 
refiners  of  foreign  sugar  what  you  will;  deal  with  them,  not  as  the 
commune  might,  but  justly,  because  they  employ  domestic  capital ;  but 
when  Congress  comes  to  our  domestic  producers  it  should  take  a 
broader  view,  because  it  is  dealing  with  domestic  and  not  foreign  sugar. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  our  manufacturers  either  produce  or  pur- 
chase of  our  own  agriculturalists  their  raw  sugar  or  the  material  for 
the  finished  product,  and  that  they  do  so  in  competition  with  many 
favorable  foreign  conditions.  Our  refiners  go  into  the  markets  of  the 
world  which  are  surfeited  with  surplus  sugar,  produced  by  cheap  labor 
and  encouraged  by  export  bounties.  They  desire  to  have  as  low  a 
duty  imposed  on  foreign  raw  as  possible,  because  they  must  have  it  to 
refine  and  they  want  as  high  a  duty  on  refined  as  they  can  get.  This 
is  the  whole  extent  of  their  interest  in  sugar  legislation.  It  will  thus 
be  seen  how  differently  situated  are  the  refiners  and  our  domestic  pro- 
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ducers,  whose  interests  are  too  frequently  classed  as  identical  with 
those  of  our  refiners  of  foreign  sugar. 

Our  producers  of  domestic  sugar  ought  to  be  given  a  duty  on  foreign 
sugars  high  enough  to  at  least  place  their  industry  on  a  profitable 
basis  as  against  competing  nations.  Then,  over  and  above  this,  we 
will  assume  that  Congress  has  a  national  interest  in  sugar,  which  is  of 
even  greater  importance  than  the  interests  of  those  who  may  be  refin- 
ing foreign  sugar,  and  greater  also  than  the  interests  of  those  produc- 
ing domestic  sugar.  In  this  light  it  is  for  Congress  alone  to  say  what 
amount  of  encouragement,  beyond  the  protection  given  to  place  indi- 
vidual interests  on  an  even  keel,  it  will  grant,  in  order  to  attract  new 
and  additional  capital  into  the  domestic  sugar  industry.  This  really 
is  the  grave  consideration.  Congress  has  a  guide  in  the  bounty  act  of 
1890  of  1|  to  2  cents  bounty  and  the  one-half  cent  given  to  refined.  That 
act  advanced  our  domestic  production  very  rapidly.  At  a  time  when 
Germany  and  other  European  powers  were  struggling  to  throttle  com- 
petitors— and  more  especially  the  United  States — lest  they  lose  the 
second-best  market  they  have,  there  is  very  little  time  to  be  lost  in 
splitting  hairs  over  decimal  points  in  framing  a  sugar  schedule  if  it  is  to 
contain  protection  and  encouragement.  It  seems  idle  to  simply  offer  just 
enough  aid  to  keep  our  present  industry  upon  its  feet. 

The  policy  of  the  majority  in  Congress  was  clearly  manifested  in  1890 
toward  domestic  sugar  and  it  was  a  change  in  the  method  rather  than 
in  the  amount  of  protection,  compared  with  the  Senate  amendment  to 
the  Mills  bill  two  years  previously,  and  this  policy  has  recently  been 
reaffirmed  in  convention.  But  because  of  a  change  in  the  financial 
condition  of  the  Treasury  it  may  not  seem  wise  to  fully  readopt  the 
method  of  1890,  but  the  dual  policy  suggested  in  1888  seems  feasible. 

The  question,  after  all  that  can  be  said  of  it,  is  really  an  economic- 
industrial  one  in  which  agriculture  and  labor  are  far  more  concerned 
than  the  factory.  The  Kansas  Farmer  says:  "Every  sugar  factory  of 
the  seventeen  which  were  started  in  Kansas  is  now  silent.  The  reason 
of  this  failure  is  to  be  found  in  the  decline  in  the  price  of  sugar." 

And  a  writer  from  Assumption  Parish  to  the  Louisiana  Planter  last 
October  said :  ".The  prevailing  price  of  sugar  must  convince  all  that  but 
for  the  Cuban  war  the  sugar  industry  of  Louisiana  was  doomed.  We 
must  obtain  better  protection,  for  the  Cuban  war  can  not  last  always, 
or  else  the  wages  of  the  laboring  man  will  have  to  be  reduced  still  more, 
and  it  does  seem  that  the  limit  in  this  direction  has  already  been 
reached."  Then,  too,  we  have  to  consider  the  loss  of  revenue  from  sugar 
under  the  present  law.  While  the  great  decline  in  the  price  of  sugars 
and  the  severe  competition  of  the  foreigner  unite  with  his  legislation  to 
shake  our  domestic  sugar  industry  to  its  very  center,  our  own  legisla- 
tion with  its  vicious  ad  valorem  reduces  our  revenue  below  the  intention 
of  the  present  law  even,  allowing  the  advantages  therefrom  to  flow  to 
our  foreign  competitors  rather  than  into  the  Treasury  and  in  favor  of 
our  domestic  producers. 

I  here  have  a  pamphlet,  which  I  will  not  read,  but  which  I  will  hand 
to  the  stenographer  to  be  incorporated  with  my  remarks  (Exhibit  A). 
It  is  a  document  that  was  sent  around  in  all  the  Western  States  by  the 
Republican  National  Committee,  entitled  u  Pamphlet  E,  An  American 
Sugar  Industry.  What  it  Means  to  our  Farmers  and  Mechanics." 
That  was  circulated  during  the  last  campaign  in  every  State  that 
was  interested  in  or  had  projected  the  beet-sugar  industry  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River. 
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THE  REPUBLICAN  PARTY  ON  RECORD. 

At  least  one  great  party  in  this  country  is  on  record  in  favor  of  sub- 
stantial protection  and  encouragement  for  domestic  sugar.  The  act  of 
1890  demonstrated  that,  and  those  who  represented  the  people  at  St. 
Louis  during  tbe  summer  of  1896  were  presumably  in  accord  with  the 
majority  in  Congress.  It  was  that  sentiment  which  gave  the  House  of 
Eepresentatives  its  present  industrial  and  political  complexion.  While 
the  views  of  conventions  and  planks  in  party  platforms  may  have  no 
binding  force  upon  Congress,  they  certainly  ought  to,  and  generally  do, 
bind  the  conscience  of  legislators  of  the  majority.  If  so,  then  is  that 
majority  here  committed  to  the  following,  adopted  at  St.  Louis  during 
the  summer  of  1896: 

We  condemn  the  present  Administration  for  not  keeping  faith  with  the  sugar  pro- 
ducers of  this  country.  The  Republican  party  favors  such  protection  as  will  lead  to 
the  production  ou  American  soil  of  all  of  the  sugar  which  the  American  people  use, 
and  for  which  they  pay  other  countries  more  than  $100,000,000  annually. 

Of  all  the  various  agricultural  or  other  industries  in  the  country, 
sugar,  hemp,  and  wool  were  the  ones  there  designated  by  name  for 
special  consideration,  and  we  apprehend  that  if  there  is  any  binding 
force  in  the  policy  voiced  by  any  convention,  that  which  embraces 
domestic  sugar,  so  far  as  the  majority  is  concerned,  was  thereby  set- 
tled. Nothing  seems  to  be  left  open  except  the  mode  or  method  of 
encouragement.  Such  protection  as  will  lead  to  the  production  on 
American  soil  of  all  the  sugar  that  the  American  people  use  embraces 
something  more  than  that  nominal  protection  which  would  simply 
place  our  producers  on  an  even  keel  with  foreign  sugar.  It  signifies 
encouragement,  the  attraction  of  sufficient  capital  to  produce  the 
results  stated,  and  it  is  for  Congress  to  say  what  the  method  and 
amount  shall  be.  It  is  an  industrial-economic  question  of  grave 
importance,  as  it  affects  revenue  and  agriculture. 

The  policy  outliued  in  the  resolution  we  have  read  is  a  mere  duplica- 
tion of  that  which  was  suggested  in  1888  and  enacted  into  law  in  1890, 
and  we  can  therefore  assume  that  it  has  long  been  the  fixed  policy  of 
the  majority  not  only  to  protect  but  to  encourage  American  sugar  pro- 
duction from  the  raw  material  grown  on  our  own  soil. 

The  question,  then,  is,  What,  in  view  of  existing  conditions,  should  be 
the  method  employed  to  accomplish  results?  Around  this  incidental 
considerations  revolve.  We  may  not  return  to  the  policy  entire  of  1890, 
because  the  conditions  are  not  the  same.  We  had  at  that  time  a  redun- 
dant revenue;  to-day  we  sadly  need  as  much  additional  as  was  then 
taken  off. 

In  1875,  when  the  Treasury  needed  additional  revenue  and  25  per 
cent  was  put  upon  sugar,  it  was  proposed  to  put  an  increased  tax  on 
whisky,  and  also  an  additional  $1  tax  on  beer,  which  was  defeated.  It 
was  also  proposed  to  tax  tea  and  coffee,  which  only  got  33  votes  in  the 
House,  and  was  defeated  in  the  Senate  also,  56  to  6.  Apprehending 
that  similar  propositions  may  again  be  brought  forward,  we  desire  to 
say  one  word  only  in  answer  to  those  who  may  seek  to  again  place  tea, 
coffee,  and  sugar  in  the  same  category.  Between  sugar  and  tea  and 
coffee  this  economic  or  industrial  distinction  exists,  so  forcibly  pointed 
out  by  Mr.  Buchanan  in  1842,  when,  drawing  a  line  between  tea  and 
coffee  and  sugar,  he  said  : 

In  regard  to  the  article  of  sugar,  the  case  is  this:  Although  its  use  is  equally 
extensive  with  that  of  tea  and  coffee,  yet  it  is  a  domestic  production,  and  its  culture 
in  Louisiana  has  reduced  the  price  to  the  consumer.    It  is  therefore  a  fair  subject 
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for  revenue  and  incidental  protection.  The  interest  of  agriculture  is  one  which  we 
are  bound  to  cherish.  It  has  the  higher  claims  on  my  regard  because  it  is  an  agri- 
cultural interest.    . 

The  act  of  1890  was  in  operation  only  three  years  and  two  months, 
but  long  enough  to  demonstrate  that  with  encouraging  legislation  the 
United  States  can  eventually  produce  its  own  sugar;  but  as  to  coflee 
and  tea  we  must  forever  jely  upon  foreign  countries.  Sugar,  tea,  and 
coffee  are  all  necessaries  in  the  common  acceptation  of  that  word,  but 
when  it  comes  to  legislating  a  discriminating  rule  is  applicable.  Sugar 
was  never  cheaper  than  it  was  from  April  to  July2  1894,  and  from 
December,  1894,  to  May,  1895 ;  and  $29,800,000  is  certainly  the  minimum 
of  revenue  from  sugar.  It  does  not  even  represent  the  policy  of  a  tariff 
for  revenue  only,  as  we  understand  that  phrase,  considering  Treasury 
deficits. 

SUGAB  AND  BECIPBOCITY. 

We  are  not  advised,  of  course,  whether  reciprocity  is  to  cut  any 
figure,  in  connection  with  sugar,  in  the  sugar  schedule,  as  in  1890. 
While  statistics  will  show  that  reciprocity  was  important  to  products 
other  than  domestic  sugar,  and  while  we  believe  the  principle  where 
applied  so  that  it  is  reciprocal  is  sound  and  economic,  we  enter  earnest 
protest  against  its  application  in  such  cases  as  the  Hawaiian  Govern- 
ment. The  question  may  arise,  Should  we  use  sugar  in  any  way  in  aid 
of  reciprocity  ?  On  that  point  the  friends  of  domestic  sugar  feel  called 
upon  to  say  that  while  they  do  not  object  to  this,  their  industry  must 
not  be  used  to  advantage  other  products,  regardless  of  injury  that 
might  come  to  it  from  harsh  or  unstable  legislation.  Facts  which 
should  not  be  overlooked  are  these,  that  the  domestic  sugar  industry 
did  not  favor,  but  opposed,  the  substitution  of  the  bounty  for  duty  on 
sugar  in  1890.  The  main  objection  was  the  fear  that  the  bounty  would 
not  be  permanent  for  the  time  promised,  and  that  fear  proved  well 
founded.  Sugar  simply  acquiesced  in  what  was  put  upon  it,  and  other 
interests,  equally  with  that  of  sugar,  reaped  the  advantage.  Sugar 
got  no  more  protection,  nor  as  much,  under  the  bounty  law  than  it  had 
been  obtaining  under  the  duty  policy.  The  bounty  proved  more  stimu- 
lating. The  only  advantage  it  supposed  it  obtained  was  the  promise 
of  fourteen  years'  time;  as  fair  a  contract  as  the  Government  could 
make  with  man,  avoided  and  abrogated  in  1894,  in  the  face  of  the 
House  report,  recognizing  the  equity  in  it  and  repealing  it  by  easy 
stages. 

Domestic  sugar  stood  forth,  we  claim,  content  to  take  less  of  protec- 
tion by  bounty  than  it  had  been  receiving  from  duty,  hoping  that  the 
solemn  pledge  of  the  nation's  faith  as  to  time  would  be  kept.  That 
pledge  was  repudiated,  and  the  sugar  industry  does  not  now  propose, 
if  it  can  help  it,  to  be  again  immolated  upon  any  altar  so  unsubstantial 
as  the  act  of  1890  proved  to  be,  nor  solely  that  other  and  even  surplus 
domestic  iuterests  might  be  benefited. 

We  think  the  hoped-for  advantages  accruing  from  reciprocity  can  be 
secured  in  other  ways  than  by  any  sacrifice  of  the  interests  of  domestic- 
sugar  producers,  and  in  the  manner  which  we. will  suggest  later  on. 

The  beet-sugar  industry  may  properly  be  regarded  as  the  child  of  the 
Republic,  an  "infant  industry,"  if  you  please,  and  therefore,  upon  every 
principle  ever  advanced  by  the  Whig,  the  Republican,  or  the  "  inciden- 
tal v  policy  of  the  Democracy,  it  is  entitled  to  superior  consideration; 
certainly  equal  favor  with  wool,  surplus  meats,  flour,  tobacco,  or  well- 
established  woolen  and  cotton  manufactures. 
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We  beg  to  note  the  rule  laid  down  by  President  Jackson  in  1829.  He 
said: 

The  general  rule  to  bo  applied  in  graduating  the  duties  upon  articles  of  foreign 
growth  or  manufacture  is  that  which  places  our  own  in  fair  competition  with  those  of 
other  countries. 

And  of  course  all  the  conditions,  including  hostile  legislation,  are  to 
be  considered  in  applying  this  rule.     lie  further  said : 

We  must  ever  expect  selfish  legislation  in  other  nations,  and  we  are  therefore 
compelled  to  adapt  our  owu  to  their  regulations  in  the  manner  best  calculated  to 
avoid  serious  injury,  and  to  harmonize  the  conflicting  interests  of  our  agriculture,  our 
commerce,  and  our  manufactures. 

As  we  understand  it,  that  was  precisely  what  Congress  desired  to  do 
in  1890.  The  policy  of  that  act  comprehended  commercial  and  inter- 
national as  well  as  financial  and  industrial  benefits.  Certain  conditions 
existed  abroad  inimical  to  our  interests,  and  we  also  found  certain 
financial  and  other  conditions  at  home,  and  to  induce  foreign  nations  to 
deal  fairly,  to  reduce  our  surplus  in  the  Treasury  and  at  the  same  time 
save  from  destruction  and  likewise  encourage  the  important  home 
industry  of  sugar,  a  certain  line  of  policy,  containing  several  units,  was 
adopted.  It  was  beyond  cavil,  honestly  conceived,  patriotic  in  spirit, 
wise,  and  economic,  but  because  of  a  political  theory  or  tenet,  it  seems 
to  have  lacked  the  essential  element  of  stability,  and  yet  it  was  just  as 
enduring  as  other  protective  features  of  the  tariff  of  1890.  Protection 
and  encouragement  for  many  industries  were  swept  away  by  the  storm 
in  1894.  As  an  economic  suggestion,  as  well  as  to  extend  additional 
protection  and  adequate  encouragement  to  our  domestic  sugar  indus- 
try, we  are  inclined  to  favor  it  as  a  basis  for  a  sugar  schedule. 

THE  DUAL  POLICY. 

In  other  words,  a  duty  and  a  bounty  on  sugar.  Such  a  schedule,  prop- 
erly adjusted,  can  be  made  as  nearly  fair  to  all  interests  as  possible, 
jeopardizing  none.  It  can  be  made  to  yield  more  revenue  out  of  which 
the  bounty  can  be  paid,  while  it  will  offer  sufficient  protection  and 
adequate  encouragement  to  develop  the  domestic  industry. 

If  we  were  to  suggest  a  dual  sugar  schedule  for  additional  revenue 
with  fair  protection  and  adequate  encouragement,  we  would  say,  give 
all  sugars  of  75  test  and  under  1  cent  per  pound,  with  three  oue-hun- 
dredths  of  a  cent  additional  for  each  degree  or  fraction  thereof  above 
75  and  below  90  test  by  the  polarfscope,  and  four  one-hundred ths  of  a 
cent  for  each  degree  or  fraction  thereof  above  96  test  by  the  polariscope, 
with  a  4  and  8  cent  rate  on  molasses.  Then  on  all  sugars  above  10 
Dutch  standard  in  color  and  upon  all  sugars  which  have  been  discolored 
make  the  differential  rate  on§  fourth  of  a  cent  instead  of  one-eighth  of  a 
cent  per  pound  with  a  countervailing  duty  equal  to  export  bounties,  and 
we  should  have  to  put  it  on  raw  as  well  as  refined. 

The  Chairman.  Why  a  countervailing  duty! 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Because  of  the  position  in  which  we  are  placed  as  pro- 
ducers of  raw  sugar  here,  and  we  then  want  the  advantage  that  would 
be  derived  from  a  tariff  and  a  countervailing  duty  on  that  raw  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  Please  exteud  your  argument  on  that  point. 

Mr.  Oxnard.  What  1  mean  to  say  is  simply  this,  that  if  Germany 
gives  an  export  bounty  to  force  raw  sugar  into  this  country  we  would 
like  to  have  this  country  lay  a  duty  to  meet  that  bounty  in  order  to 
protect  our  home  makers  of  raw  sugar.  That  is  our  interest  in  it,  and 
we  also  ask  that  an  equal  countervailing  duty  be  put  on  the  higher 
grades  for  the  benefit  of  the  sugar  refiners,  and  also  incidentally  of 
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ourselves.  But  if  you  put  the  duty  on  the  refined  sugar  only,  you  allow 
them  to  get  their  refined  sugar  that  much  cheaper  and  you  do  not  pro- 
tect the  home  producer.  You  protect  the  refiner  but  not  the  home 
producer.  The  sum  might  be  tentative,  to  go  off  when  export  bounties 
are  repealed. 

This  would  place  domestic  refiners  of  foreign  sugars  on  nearly  the 
same  plane  of  protective  advantage  which  they  now  have  over  the  for- 
eign refiner,  and  it  would  seem  fair,  in  view  of  the  importations  of  refined 
sugar  (187,453,791  pounds)  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1896. 
Then,  to  further  protect,  and  especially  to  encourage,  the  production  of 
domestic  sugar,  to  attract  into  that  industry  additional  capital,  we 
would,  from  the  duty  on  sugar,  pay  our  domestic  producers  three-fourths 
of  a  cent  per  pound  on  all  sugars  testing  not  less  than  90  degrees  by 
the  polariscope  produced  from  beets,  cane,  or  sorghum  grown  in  the 
United  States.  If  thought  desirable,  one-fourth  of  a  cent  of  the  bounty 
could  go  off  at  the  expiration  of  every  four  years,  making  it  one  half  a 
cent  after  four  years,  and  one-quarter  after  eight  years,  the  entire 
bounty  to  cease  in  twelve  years,  which  we  claim  as  the  unexpired  bal- 
ance of  the  obligation  incurred  by  the  United  States  Government 
toward  her  home  sugar  producers  in  the  McKinley  tariff  of  1890. 

To  this  schedule  we  would  add  a  provision,  providing  that  as  to 
sugars  from  nations  imposing  unreasonable  restrictions  or  exactions 
that  refuse  to  enter  into  reciprocal  agreements  for  a  free  and  fair 
exchange  of  products  the  duties  would  be  from  30  to  50  per  cent  above 
the  stated  specifics.  Or,  instead  of  that,  apply  to  stich  nations  the 
provisions  substantially  of  section  2  of  the  so-called  Kerr  bill  (II.  K. 
3212,  Fifty-fourth  Congress,  first  session),  minus  the  tea  and  coft'ee 
clause,  or  the  latter  part  of  section  3  of  the  Hopkins  bill  (H.  R.  8108). 

Such  a  schedule  would  return  on  the  basis  of  our  imports  of  dutiable 
sugars  under  16  Dutch  standard  for. the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1896,  about  $49,600,000.  If  from  this  a  bounty  of  three-fourths  of  a 
cent  per  pound  be  deducted,  say  $5,600,000,  the  net  revenue  from  sugars 
would  be  $44,000,000.  This  schedule  would  give  only  fair  protection  and 
sufficient  encouragement  for  an  increase  in  the  production  of  domestic 
sugar.  It  would  not  materially  increase  the  price  of  sugar,  and  it  would 
allow  it  to  play  its  part  in  the  policy  of  reciprocity.  We  would  get  at 
least  $15,000,000  more  of  revenue  from  sugars  and  we  would  be  aiding 
the  domestic  product  at  a  critical  time,  and  the  expensive  educational 
work  in  its  behalf  since  1890  would  not  be  lost. 

We  need  the  revenue  from  sugar,  and  protection  for  the  domestic 
product,  and  finally,  if  a  sugar  schedule  imposing  a  given  rate  of  duty 
is  not  increased  too  much,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  increase  falls 
on  the  consumer.  We  quite  agree  with  what  Mr.  Wells  said  on  this 
point  in  his  report  of  1866  as  one  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Commission: 

In  advancing  the  customs  and  excise  rates  on  foreign  and  domestic  cane  sugars 
one-half  a  cent  per  pound,  it  is  not  certain  that  this  advance  will  fall  upon  the  con- 
sumer. Unlike  coffee,  the  production  of  sugar  throughout  the  world  continually 
tends  to  exceed  the  demand  for  consumption,  and  thus  the  additional  one-half  cent 
duty  wonld  fall  mainly  on  the  foreign  producer  and  only  slightly  on  our  consumers. 

We  think  this  opinion  has  the  greater  force  at  this  particular  junc- 
ture in  sugar  production,  when  competition  is  strained  to  its  highest 
tension,  and  that  it  is  proven  true  by  the  fact  that  foreign  sugar-pro- 
ducing nations  are  forcing  their  sugars  upon  us  at  and  perhaps  below 
cost,  in  order  to  gain  an  outlet  and  a  market  for  their  surplus. 

It  is  certainly  time  that  the  "continental"  system,  equally  as  sure  in 
its  operations  toward  those  who  do  not  employ  it  as  were  the  Napoleon 
and  English  edicts,  should  be  firmly  met,  especially  when  the  objects 
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are  purely  selfish  and  not  for  revenue,  being  neither  free  trade  nor 
fair  trade,  and  intended  and  calculated  to  restrict  our  meat  and  flour 
trade  and  destroy  our  domestic  sugar  industry  as  well.  The  American 
people  undoubtedly  desire  action  in  this  direction.  They  have  spoken 
several  times  with  marked  emphasis,  and  the  appeals  of  our  agricultur- 
ists should  be  heeded  when  Congress  has  so  favorable  an  opportunity 
as  is  here  presented.  Whatever  minor  differences  may  exist  as  to  our 
policy,  there  is  one  consideration  which  should  operate  to  allay  all 
dissensions.  At  a  time  when  a  great  economic  industrial  and  commer- 
cial struggle  between  nations  is  going  on,  let  us  not  delude  ourselves 
with  the  idea  that  theories  will  subserve  our  best  interests.  In  such  a 
warfare,  theories  at  home  can  not  withstand  the  practical  results  of 
foreign  policies  based  upon  national  aggrandizement.  A  great  nation 
like  the  United  States  can  not  afford  to  break  into  factions  over  its 
own  industrial  and  financial  policy  in  the  face  of  existing  conditions. 
It  too  greatly  concerns  agricultural  development,  commercial  benefits, 
and  revenue,  to  admit  of  factional  jealousies  or  party  dispute.  If  we 
desire  to  hold  up  and  develop  our  domestic-sugar  industry,  no  time  is 
more  auspicious,  no  moment  so  critical. 

To  all  this  we  now  add  production  of  cane  and  beet  sugar  in  the  world, 
population,  consumption,  exports,  and  cost  of  labor,  etc. 

Cane-sugar  production  of  principal  countries,  and  total  in  tons. 


Country. 

1895-96. 

1893-94. 

Cuba 

240,000 

60  000 

153,800 

80,000 

50.000 

105,000 

225,000 

120,000 

68,000 

803,259 

245,000 

276,700 

1,087,000 
60,000 

Puerto  Rico ". 

British  West  Indies 

162,700 

French  West  Indies 

79,800 
40,000 

Haiti  and  Santo  Domingo 

Demerara .*". -  -      - -  ---             -   --- 

102,900 

Brazil  (exports) 

275,000 

50,000 

Peru 

65.000 

Java  (exports) 

496,400 

Philippine  Islands .  * , .  T .  -  -  r  -  T  - .  -, ^  T  - .  , 

195,000 

Africa - --. 

261,860 

Total  cane  production  of  the  -world  in  1895-96 tons..  2,822,460 

Total  beet-sugar  production do ...  4, 323, 900 

Total  beet-sugar  production  of  the  principal  countries  of  the  world  and  recent  increase. 


Country. 


Germany 
Austria.. 
France... 
Russia. . . 
Belgium . 
Holland.. 


1895-96. 


1891-92. 


Ton*. 
1,607,812 
791,405  I 
667,853 
780,000 
230,000 
106,830 


Tons. 
1, 198, 156 
786,566 
650,377 
550,600 
180,375 
46,815 


The  popnlation  of  the  several  great  beet-sugar  producing  nations  of 
Europe,  the  per  capita,  and  the  estimated  total  consumption  of  sugar, 
and  estimated  exports,  including  surplus,  are  as  follows : 


Country 


Population. 


German  Empire 49,421,000 

France 38,219,000 

Austria-Hungary 41,827,000 

Russian  Empire 113,355,000 

United  States 70,000,000 


?er         Total  con.      5xport* 
capitacon-    8umpUon.  andsurnlus 


sumption. 


estimated. 


round*.  ' 
26* 
30( 
20 

62J1 


Tons. 
642,973 
577. 107 
418,270 
623,452 
2, 100, 000 


Tons. 

900,000 
90,000 
380,000 
160,000 
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Consul  Warner,  under  date  of  December,  1891,  gives  the  following  as 
the  exports  of  sugar  (including  candy)  from  Germany: 

Tods. 

1876-77 57,953 

1881^82 308,260 

1889-90 *  718, 985 

Consul  Edwards,  in  1890,  placed  the  export  of  sugar  (exclusive  of 
candy)  from  Germany  at  439,554  tons.  In  a  recent  report  our  consul  at 
Chemnitz  says  Germany  exported  the  last  fiscal  year  958,128  tons,  and 
he  estimates  the  consumption  at  668,860  tons. 

LABOR,  COST  OF,  ABROAD. 

The  cost  of  labor  in  the  beet-sugar  industry  in  France  runs  about 
the  same  as  in  Germany  and  Austria. 

Consul  Washburn  places  wages  in  Germany  at  from  45  to  85  cents 
per  day  for  men,  30  to  60  cents  for  women,  and  10  to  20  cents  for  children, 
and  he  observes  that  so  important  is  this  item  regarded  abroad  "that 
Germans  of  experience  freely  express  the  opinion  that  the  relatively 
high  rate  of  wages  in  the  United  States  would  effectually  prevent  that 
country  from  ever  being  a  dangerous  competitor." 

Consul  Hawes  places  the  average  wages  in  Austria-Hungary  at 
from  38  to  72  cents  per  day  for  males  and  as  low  as  10  cents  a  day  for 
females. 

Average  prices  of  granulated  sugar  in  the  United  States. 

Cents.  Cents. 


1888 7.0 

1889 7.6 

1890 6.1 

1891 4.6 


1892 4.4 

1893 4.8 

1894 4.1 

1895 4.1 


The  Chairman.  What  do  I  understand  you  ask  lor  sugar,  say,  test- 
ing 92°! 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Xinety-two,  1£  cents. 

The  Chairman.  And  then  three- fourths  of  a  cent  bounty  besides? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  over  100  per  cent;  2.18  cents  is  the 
price  of  that  sugar,  and  therefore  you  ask  for  over  100  per  cent. 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Let  us  see.    For  96°  test,  2.18  cents.    We  ask  the 
difference  between  2.18  and  1  £  cents.    That  is  not  100  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  costs  2.18  free! 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  want  a  duty  of  a  cent  and  a  half,  besides 
protection  against  the  export  bounty? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  They  have  a  bounty  of  half  a  cent  to  offset  that,  and 
I  ask  really  for  half  a  cent  because  I  scale  it  down.    The  idea  is  to 
get  it  about  on  the  equivalent  with  the  McKinley  bill,  with  which  we 
know  we  can  develop  the  industry.    Without  it,  I  don't  know. 
.  Mr.  Payne.  What  degrees  of  test! 

Mr.  Oxnard.  It  depends  on  what  factories  you  take,  and  what  years. 
We  have  produced  at  different  times  different  kinds  of  sugar. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  is  about  the  average  test! 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  suppose  it  is  about  92°. 

1The  candy  being  215,736. 
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•Mr.  Payne.  Under  the  bouuty  law  of  1890  was  not  the  industry  very 
rapidly  developed! 

Mr.  OxNABD.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  It  was  fully  adequate,  was  it  not! 

Mr.  OxNAttD.  YeS;  I  should  say  it  wds  under  the  laW  of  1890. 

Mr;  PAYftfe;  It  was  more  than  adequate  for  protection! 

Mr.  OiNAitD.  No;  I  should  not  say  that.  You  remember  that  those 
factories  that  refine  their  own  sugar  get  the  additional  half  cent.  The 
factories  that  made  white  sugar  directly  got  a  protection  of  2£  cents 
under  the  McKinley  bill.  The  factories  that  make  refined  sugar  are 
interested  in  the  duty  on  refined,  but  only  to  a  small  degree,  as  com- 
pared with  their  interest  as  raw-sugar  producers. 

Mr.  Payne.  Why  do  you  ask  to  have  the  four  one-hundredths  cent 
for  each  degree  after  9G  degrees! 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  should  think  we  ought  to  have  it  to  give  a  little  more 
protection  to  the  sugar  refiners. 

Mr.  Payne.  After  96  degrees! 

Mr.  Oxnard.  After  96  degrees.  I  don't  care.  I  am  not  standing 
on  that.    Three  points  would  satisfy  me. 

Mr.  Payne.  Are  you  aware  that  adding  only  three  one-hundredths 
after  96  degrees  for  every  degree  gives  a  larger  equivalent  percentage  ad 
valorem  duty  than  it  does  on  the  degrees  below  96  degrees  adding 
three  one-hundredths! 

Mr.  Oxnard.  No;  I  don't  know  that. 

Mr.  Payne.  That  is  simply  a  fact. 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  understand  from  the  statements  that  have  been  sub- 
mitted by  the  importers  here,  who  have  figured  it  out,  that  those  three 
points  give  a  variation  of  only  3  per  cent  in  the  ad  valorem  value  of 
the  different  sugars  on  the  grades  from  75  to  100  degrees. 

Mr.  Payne.  If  I  understand  you,  in  1890  you  were  appreheusive  that 
a  bounty  would  not  be  a  permanent  institution! 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Yes,  sir,  we  were.  If  I  remember  correctly  you  were 
on  the  committee  before  which  we  appeared  here. 

Mr.  Payne.  Now  do  you  think  that  a  bouuty  enacted  in  1896  or 
1897  would  be  permanent! 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  expect  the  Kepublican  party  to  stay  in  power. 
[Laughter.]    I  believe  it  would  be  permanent  simply  on  that  account. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  You  believe  it  will  stay  in  power  on  account  of  the 
prosperity  it  has  brought  since  the  election.    |  Laughter.] 

Mr.  Payne.  Do  you  think  by  the  eucouragement  they  will  receive 
from  the  beet-sugar  country  and  also  from  the  fact  that  the  vote  is  so 
very  close  in  the  Senate  that  the  situation  is  improved  in  that  respect 
now! 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  believe  so. 

Mr.  Payne.  Or  is  the  wish  father  to  the  thought! 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  believe  it.  I  believe  if  you  would  give  these  agricul- 
turists a  diversified  agriculture  they  would  vote  differently. 

Mr.  Payne.  There  was  such  a  prospect  in  1890. 

Mr.  Oxnard.  It  was  not  materialized  then ;  it  had  not  gone  far 
enough. 

Mr.  MoMillin.  This  Hawaiian  sugar  was  refined  or  is  refined  mainly 
by  the  refiners  located  in  Utah  and  hi  the  western  part  of  the  United 
States,  I  believe,  beyond  you! 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Yes,  sir;  nearly  all  of  it  is  refined  in  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  MoMillin.  By  what  is  known  as  the  Spreckels  refinery! 

Mr,  9lLf*AnD,  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  McMillin.  Was  there  at  any  time,  or  is  there  now,  an  agree- 
ment between  that  system  of  refineries  and  the  refineries  in  the  East — 
the  American  Sugar  Eefining  Company — that  they  will  not  invade  each 
other's  territories? 

Mr.  Oxnabd.  From  hearsay  and  from  ordinary  general  impression,  I 
think  there  must  have  been. 

Mr.  McMillin.  Does  that  exist  now! 

Mr.  Oxnabd.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  McMillin.  They  have  substantially  parceled  out  the  market  of 
the  United  States,  and  that  treaty  with  Hawaii  has  been  used  as  one 
of  the  means  of  accomplishing  that  result,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  Oxnabd.  I  can  not  answer  that. 

Mr.  McMillin.  I  mean  indirectly — it  supplies  the  raw  sugar? 

Mr.  Oxnabd.  It  does;  and  that  is  why  we  are  so  anxious  to  have 
that  treaty  abrogated. 

Mr.  McMillin.  I  agree  with  you  fully  as  to  that. 

Mr.  Oxnabd.  They  invade  our  territory  with  the  product  of  cheap 
coolie  labor. 

Mr.  McMillin.  One  part  of  the  trust  dominates  one  part  of  the 
United  States  and  the  other  part  dominates  the  other  territory? 

Mr.  Oxnabd.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  that  is  so;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McMillin.  And  they  farm  out  the  American  people  as  con- 
sumers? You  have  spoken  of  the  condition  of  the  Treasury  requiring 
tins  increase  of  taxes.  Were  you  bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that  by 
reason  of  the  bond  sales  that  were  made  last  year  there  is  on  hand  in 
the  Treasury  an  excess  of  the  $100,000,000  gold  reserve  that  is  usu- 
ally kept  there,  and  that  we  have  now  between  $100,000,000  and 
$125,000,000  of  surplus  ? 

Mr.  Eussell.  And  debts  to  cover  it? 

Mr.  Oxnabd.  I  dou't  think  I  am  competent  to  answer  that. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  That  has  no  connection  with  the  issue. 

Mr.  McMillin.  That  has  connection  with  what  taxes  ought  to  be 
imposed  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  willing  to  admit  it  is  there  by  reason  of  bond 
sales. 

Mr.  McMillin.  I  don't  know  of  any  method  of  getting  it  into  circu- 
lation agaiu  except  by  the  ordinary  means  of  the  Government.  Let 
me  see  if  I  understood  you.  I  believe  you  stated  that  you  did  not 
think  it  probable  that  this  beet-sugar  industry  could  be  developed 
except  on  rates  of  duty  you  have  suggested;  that  lower  rates  would 
not  accomplish  it. 

Mr.  Oxnabd.  That  lower  rates  would  certainly  not  accomplish  it. 


Schedule  A. 

SUGAR  PLANK  IN  THE  REPUBLICAN  PLATFORM,  1896. 

"We  condemn  the  present  Administration  for  not  keeping  faith  with  the  sugar  pro- 
ducers of  the  United  States.  The  Republican  party  favors  such  protection  as  will 
lead  to  the  production  on  American  soil  of  all  the  sugar  which  the  American  people 
use,  and  for  which  we  are  sending  abroad  annually  more  thau  $100,000,000  to  foreign 
countries." 

PAT  THIS  $100,000,000  TO  OUR  |FARMERS— THE  REPUBLICAN  POLICY  WOULD  GIVE 
TO  OUR  OWN  FARMERS  AND  WORKINGMEN  $100,000,000  WHICH  NOW  GOES  ABROAD 
EVERY  YEAR. 

Mr.  Bryan,  in  a  speech  delivered  by  him  in  the  House  of  Representatives  March  16, 
1892,  replying  to  the  question  whether  be  was  opposed  to  any  protection  of  the  beet- 
sugar  industry  (State  or  national),  said:  "  I  am,  most  assuredly/' 
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Beet  sugar  can  be  successfully  produced  in  all  the  States  of  the  Upper  Mississippi 
Valley  and  upon  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  $100,000,000  which  we  now  send  abroad 
every  year  to  buy  our  sugar  should  be  paid  to  the  farmers  of  that  section  of  the 
United  States  and  to  those  of  the  cane-producing  sections  of  the  South.  Had  the 
Republican  party  been  permitted  to  carry  out  the  policy  inaugurated  by  the  act 
framed  under  Major  Mckinley's  direction  in  1890,  this  great  work  would  now  be 
fairly  under  way,  and  many  millions  of  dollars  being  distributed  among  the  farmers 
instead  of  paying  it  to  foreign  producers  of  sugar.  Probably  the  larger  portion  of 
the  arable  lands  included  within  our  vast  domain  are  adapted  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  sugar  beet.  The  sugar  beet  does  beat  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  in  and  about 
Nebraska.  It  does  well  in  all  of  the  great  Northwest.  It  is  very  rich  in  Wisconsin. 
It  can  be  grown  to  advantage  in  the  State  of  New  York.  It  is  least  adapted  to  New 
England  and  the  South.  Even  upon  the  arid  plains  of  the  interior,  wherever  irriga- 
tion is  practicable,  it  is  believed  that  the  sugar  beet  might  be  made  an  exceedingly 
profitable  crop. 

Louisiana  and  Texas  are  the  States  in  which  cane  sugar  can  be  most  successfully 
produced.  Sorghum  is  grown  in  many  States,  and  much  maple  sugar  is  made  in  New 
England  and  elsewhere. 

The  Republican  party  has  been  the  friend  of  the  sugar  beet.  With  an  eye  keenly 
on  the  alert  for  every  opportunity  for  our  own  people  to  establish  their  industrial 
and  commercial,  as  well  as  political,  independence  of  other  nations,  it  has  not  over- 
looked the  importance  of  protection  for  the  sugar  grower,  whatever  the  vegetable 
product  of  which  sugar  is  made.  Judge  William  D.  Kelley,  of  Pennsylvania,  when 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  favored  it.  His  patriotio  and  states- 
manlike successor,  William  MoKinley,  now  the  Republican  candidate  for  the  highest 
office  in  the  gift  of  the  nation,  whose  name  is  attached  to  the  tariff  measure  adopted 
by  the  American  Congress  in  1890,  clearly  saw  the  necessity  and  advisability  of 
11  doing  something  for  sugar/'  and  included  in  the  schedule  of  duties  upon  foreign 
sugars  a  provision  authorizing  the  payment  "  to  the  producer  of  sugar  testing  not 
less  than  85  degrees  by  the  polariscope,  from  beets,  sorghum,  or  sugar  cane  grown  in 
the  United  States,"  of  a  bounty  of  2  cents  per  pound.  For  the  payment  of  these 
bounties  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  authorized  to  draw  his  warrants  on  the 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States  "  for  such  sums  as  shall  be  necessary,  which  sums  shall 
be  certified  to  him  by  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  by  whom  the  bounties 
shall  be  disbursed."  The  stimulating  effect  of  this  provision  upon  the  production  of 
cane  sugar  was  appareut  in.  the  increase  of  the  amount  made,  from  250,000  tons  in 
1890  to  350,000  tons  in  1894.  The  effect  upon  the  production  of  beet  sugar  was  eveu 
more  marked  ;  it  went  from  2,800  tons  in  1890  to  22,000  tons  in  1894. 

So  great  was  the  interest  taken  by  the  Republican  party  in  the  sugar  beet  that  it 
distributed  imported  seed  to  farmers  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  required  reports  on 
the  cultivation  of  this  root  from  the  Government  agricultural  experiment  stations 
created  by  law,  and  published  a  voluminous  consular  report  on  beet-sugar  making 
in  Europe. 

The  Democratic  party,  by  the  Wilson-Gorman  tariff  bill,  abolished  the  bounty  on 
home-grown  sugars.  It  did  more  than  that.  It  refused  to  pay  the  bounties  due 
under  the  McKinley  Act.  An  appropriation  had  been  made  for  this  purpose,  when, 
in  January,  1895,  Comptroller  R.  B.  Bowler,  under  cover  of  a  decision  by  the  court 
of  appeals  in  Washington,  that  the* bounty  was  unconstitutional,  declined  to  pass 
favorably  upon  the  claims  of  the  sugar  producers  accruing  in  1893.  A  short  but 
forcible  decision  against  Bowler'was  rendered  in  the  United  States  circuit  court  at 
New  Orleans  in  December,  1895,  by  Judge  Pardee,  from  which  an  appeal  was  taken 
to  the  Supreme  Court,  which  held  that  the  Comptroller  was  in  the  wrong,  and  that 
the  bounty  must  be  paid. 

The  ultimate  outcome  of  the  dispute  over  these  bounties  is  told  in  the  following 
telegram  from  Washington,  dated  August  3,  1896 : 

"Washington,  August  S. 

"The  warrants  for  the  payment  of  the  sugar  bounties  earned  in  1894  (except  maple 
sugar),  the  payment  of  which  was  provided  for  in  the  appropriation  of  $5,000,000  in 
the  deficiency  act  of  1895,  were  issued  to-day.  The  facts  in  connection  with  the 
refusal  of  the  Comptroller  to  pass  these  claims  and  the  long  litigation  which  resulted 
in  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  ordering  their  payment  are  familiar  to  the 
public.  The  proved  claims  are  prorated,  each  claimant  receiving  under  the  $5,000,000 
appropriation  84  per  cent  of  his  claim.  The  total  amount  of  the  490  warrants  issued 
to-day  is  $4,988,036." 

AMERICAN  BEET-SUGAR  INDUSTRY. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  benefits  which  will  accrue  to  farmers,  artisans, 
and  the  various  trades  of  the  United  States  from  the  fostering  of  the  beet-sugar  indus- 
try by  means  of  a  proper  protective  tariff,  insuring  home  production  of  the  85  per  cent 
of  sugar  consumed  in  this  country,  which  is  now  imported  into  the  United  States,  and 
e^r  which  over  $100,000,000  is  paid  to  foreign  farmers  and  manufacturers. 
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It  has  been  compiled  and  calculated  from  the  official  statistics  of  the  United  States 
Government  for  1894-95,  and  from  the  actual  experience  of  the  beet  raisers  in  Cali- 
fornia, Nebraska,  and  Utah  ;  also  from  official  returns  of  some  of  the  beet-sugar  fac- 
tories now  in  operation  in  the  United  States. 

More  particularly,  it  exhibits — 

First.  The  amount  of  sugar  consumed,  produced,  and  imported  into  the  United 
States  in  1894,  and  the  amount  of  money  paid  on  this  account  to  foreign  countries  by 
our  people  and  thus  withdrawn  from  our  circulation. 

Second.  The  sources  of  supply  and  the  countries  benefited. 

Third.  The  number  of  factories  required  and  the  number  of  people  who  would  be 
supported  in  producing  the  sugar  now  imported. 

Fourth.  The  value,  cost  of  production,  and  profits  to  our  farmers  from  the  growing 
of  the  amount  of  sugar  beets  required  to  produce  the  sugar  now  imported. 

Fifth.  The  cost  of  construction  of  the  number  of  factories  necessary  to  produce 
the  sugar  now  imported,  and  the  amount  of  money  which  would  be  distributed  among 
our  machine  shops,  mechanics,  and  laborers  for  the  erection  of  the  plants. 

Sixth.  The  amount  of  money  w  hich  would  be  annually  expended  among  our  people 
in  the  beet  fields,  and  for  labor  and  material  in  the  factories,  if  the  sugar  now 
imported  were  produced  at  home. 

Seventh.  Recapitulation  of  benefits  to  farmers  and  the  various  trades  were  the 
sugar  now  imported  produced  iu  our  own  country. 

I. 

CONSUMPTION   OF   SUGAR   IN  THE   UNITED   STATES  IN   1894. 


Item. 


Produced  at  home 

Imported 

Sugar  consumed 


Tons. 


806,800 
1,718,894 


2,024,694 


Value. 


120,283,014 
108,588,946 


128, 871, 960 


II. 
SOURCE  OF  SUPPLY  OF  SUGAR  IMPORTED  IN  1895. 


From— 


Tons. 


Europe 

Cuba 

Sandwich  Islands . 

East  Indies 

British  Indies 

Brazil 

Demerara 

Other  West  Indies 

Puerto  Rico 

Other  countries  ... 

Total 


1,005,761 

164, 310 

150,845 

135,894 

120,557 

87,646 

45,757 

45,347 

31,402 

15, 137 


1, 804, 866 


III. 
FACTORIE8   REQUIRED  AND  NUMBER  OF   PEOPLE   SUPPORTED. 

To  produce  the  amount  of  sugar  now  imported  would  require  920  factories  with  a 
capacity  of  350  tons  of  beets  each  for  every  working  day  of  twenty-four  hours. 
Each  factory  would  work  up  the  product  of  2,000  acres  of  sugar  beets,  and  the  920 
factories  would  utilize  the  product  of  1,840,000  acres.  At  an  average  of  10  tons  of 
sugar  beets  per  acre,  this  would  equal  18,400,000  tons  of  beets,  which  would  be  the 
amount  of  beets  necessary  to  produce  the  sugar  now  imported.  The  total  number 
of  men  employed  in  the  factories  and  in  the  beet  tields  would  represent  a  population 
of  about  2,500,000  people. 

BEET  GROWING  AS  AN  AGRICULTURAL  INDUSTRY. 

The  total  average  amount  annually  paid  to  our  farmers  for  sugar  beets  required  by 
920  factories,  in  order  to  produce  1,718,894  tons  of  sugar  now  imported,  would  be: 
For  18,400,000  tons  of  beets,  at  $4.20  per  ton,  $77,280,000,  40  per  cent  of  which  (or 
about  $30,000,000)  would  on  an  average  represent  the  farmers'  share  of  the  total  sum 
earned. 
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V. 

COST  OF  FACTORY  CONSTRUCTION,  ETC. 

The  average  coat  of  construction  of  each  factory  having  a  capacity  of  350  tons  is 
$400,000;  or,  for  920  factories,  $368,000,000,  which  would  be  distributed  among  our 
machine  shops  and  the  building  trades.  Since  90  per  cent  of  nearly  all  our  fabrics 
represents  labor,  it  would  follow  that  $331,200,000  would  go  directly  into  the  hands 
of  our  mechanics  an4of  laborers. 

The  annual  expenditure  for  materials  and  labor  in  extracting  the  sugar  from  the 
18,400,000  tons  of  beets  (the  amount  necessary  to  manufacture  the  sugar  now  imported) 
and  the  amount  of  money  placed  iu  circulation  through  the  channels  of  this  most 
important  industry  would  be  as  shown  in  the  following  detailed  statement: 

Detailed  estimate  of  oost  of  extracting  the  sugar  from  18,400,000  tone  of  sugar  beets. 


Labor  and  materials. 


For  1         For  920 
factory,      factories. 


Labor  as  per  pay  roll 

Beets,  20,000  tons,  at  $4.20 

Coal,  2,800  tons,  at  $3.33 

Lime  rook,  1,200  tons,  at  $2 

Coke,  144  tons,  at  $13 

Filter  cloth,  4,000  yards,  at  17  cents. . 

Filter  bags,  800,  at  25  cents 

Sugar  bags,  44,000,  at  14  cents 

Sulphur,  44  tons,  at  $22 

Hydrochloric  acid,  carboys,  60,  at  $3. 

Soda,  200  pounds,  at  35  cents 

Cylinder  oil,  50  gallons,  at  SO  cents., 
if  achine  oil,  200  gallons,  at  30  cents  . 

Tallow,  300  pounds,  at  7  cents 

Coal  oil,  10  cases,  at  $1.80 

Waste,  200  pounds,  at  10  cents 

fieetkuives,150,at$l 

Carbon  for  100  electric  lights,  at  $1 . . 

Chemicals  for  laboratory 

I uci dental  and  petty  expenses 

Taxes  on  $125,000, 1|  percent 

Insurance,  I  percent 

Kepairs  and  maintenance 


Total  annual  expenditure 260,206    122,496,160 


$10, 130 

84,000 

9,333 

2,400 

1,872 

680 

200 

6,160 

99 

180 

70 

SO 

60 

21 

18 

20 

150 

100 

250 

500 

1,875 

1,000 

5,000 


$17,590,600 

77,280,000 

8,586,360 

2,208,000 

1,722,240 

625,600 

184.000 

5,667.200 

91,080 

165,600 

64,400 

27,600 

55,200 

19,320 

16,560 

18,400 

.    138,000 

920.000 

230,000 

460,000 

1,725,000 

920,000 

4,600,000 


VI. 

LIST  OF  TRADES  BENEFITED,  WITH  AMOUNTS. 

The  amount  of  money  which  would  be  paid  per  annum  to  onr  farmers  and  to  each 
of  the  various  trades  and  industries  if  the  1,718,894  tons  of  sugar  now  imported  were 
produced  in  our  own  country  would  be  as  follows : 

To  farmers,  for  beets $77,280,000 

To  laborers  in  factories,  for  pay  roll 17, 599, 600 

To  miners,  for  coal 8,586,360 

To  quarrymen,  for  lime  rock 2,208,000 

To  coke  manufacturers,  for  coke 1, 722, 240 

To  textile  manufacturers,  for  filter  cloth,  filter  bags,  and  sugar  bags.. .  918, 160 

To  machine  shops  and  repairers,  for  annual  repairs 4, 600, 000 

VII. 

RKCAP1TULATION  AND  CONCLUSION. 

Previous  to  1888  there  was  practically  no  beet-sugar  production  iu  the  United 
States. 

The  annual  production  of  sugar  in  the  United  States  from  1888  until  1896  was 
as  follows : 


Year. 

Cane. 

Beets. 

jg89 

Tons. 

143,745 

252,255 

180,250 

228,604 

297,787 

355,384 

260,000 

Tons. 
2,000 

1800 

2,800 

5,400 

12,000 

20  000 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

22,000 
20,400 

1895 
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Sugar  beets  can  be  successfully  grown  over  the  greater  portion  of  the  United 
States,  and  States  unable  to  grow  beets  produce  sugar  cane  or  sorghum.  Farmers 
receive  from  $4  to  $5  a  ton  for  their  beets,  delivered,  according  to  location  of  factory. 

One  of  the  greatest  advantages  of  this  crop  to  the  farmer  is -the  knowledge  which 
he  has  when  he  puts  his  seed  in  the  ground  in  the  spring  of  the  exact  amount 
which  he  will  receive  at  harvest  in  the  fall  as  the  result  of  his  year's  work,  since 
contracts  are  made  with  the  farmer  in  the  spring  stipulating  the  price  to  be  paid 
for  beets  at  harvest;  unlike  oats,  corn,  wheat,  and  other  crops,  which  are  subject  to 
speculation  and  to  manipulation  by  the  boards  of  trade  of  New  York,  Chicago,  and 
London.  If  the  crop  of  cereals  is  good  the  price  is  apt  to  be  low,  whereas  with 
beets  the  farmer  gets  all  the  advantage  of  a  good  crop.  Why  not  help  the  farmer 
when  the  opportunity  is  offered  f 

Another  point  to  be  considered,  which  farmers  within  a  very  considerable  radius 
of  a  sugar  factory  appreciate,  is  the  increase  in  the  value  of  their  lands.  In  fact, 
land  values  around  and  about  sugar  factories  have  increased  25, 50,  and  even  100  per 
cent  wherever  beet-sugar  factories  have  been  located.  Because  of  the  thorough  till- 
age of  land  required  for  a  crop  of  beets,  other  crops — when  rotated — yield  a  double 
product;  when  the  pulp  is  used  for  feeding  cattle,  as  it  is  used  abroad,  the  increase 
in  number  and  weight  of  stock  becomes  apparent. 

There  is  no  known  industry  which  calls  for  the  employment  of  such  a  variety  of 
labor  and  of  material  as  the  manufacture  of  sugar.  There  is  no  industry  in  which 
agriculture,  manufacture,  and  transportation  or  inland  commerce  are  brought  so 
closely  together;  none  which  so  completely  shuts  out  the  middleman  who  is  abroad 
in  the  land  proving  upon  the  people.  The  farmer  has  a  sure  market  close  at  hand. 
He  delivers  his  beets  or  cane  and  receives  his  money  in  cash,  without  deductions  for 
commission,  storage,  or  other  charges  which  reduce  his  profits;  and  ho  knows  just 
what  he  is  to  receive  per  ton,  and  when  he  is  to  receive  it;  so  that  he  can  calculate 
very  closely  what  his  profit  will  be.  It  has  been  fully  demonstrated  that  wo  have 
the  soil  and  the  climate  to  produce  our  own  sugar.  If  we  do  it  we  shall  keep  over 
$100,000,000  at  home  annually  which  we  are  now  sending  abroad. 

Germany  has  just  increased  its  bounty  to  sugar  exporters,  and  France  has  increased 
its  productive  duties  for  sugar  producers.  In  this  connection  it  might  be  well  to 
quote  from  a  recent  report  sent  to  the  Department  of  State,  in  which  the  consul  at 
Magdeburg,  Germany,  under  date  of  May  30,  1896,  says : 

"  In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  speak  a  word  for  our  own  beet-sugar  industry.  If  we 
consider  the  enormous  wealth  which  has  accrued  to  Germany  and  all  other  countries 
that  have  introduced  and  fostered  this  industry,  it  is  indeed  to  be  desired  that  the 
United  States  should  be  put  on  such  a  footing  as  to  be  able  to  produce  its  own  sugar. 
With  our  vast  territory  and  varied  climate  and  soil,  we  should  find  a  sufficient  area 
adapted  to  grow  all  the  sugar  we  consume,  if  we  can  sufficiently  protect  the  industry 
against  European  competition,  unduly  aided  by  direct  or  indirect  bounties/' 

If  the  United  States  is  to  compete  with  these  and  other  countries  in  the  produc- 
tion of  sugar,  American  manufacturers  and  producers  must  receive  the  same  encour- 
agement from  their  Government  that  Europeans  receive  from  theirs.  1 1  goes  without 
saying  that  if  the  $100,000,000  which  we  now  send  abroad  for  sugar  could  be  kept  at 
home  this  country  would  be  much  better  off  and  our  farmers  would  be  enormously 
the  gainers.  The  home  production  of  sugar  would  diminish  exportation  of  gold, 
because  the  importation  of  sugar  would  be  so  reduced  that  the  balance  of  trade 
would  be  largely  in  favor  of  the  United  States;  much  money  would,  therefore,  flow 
toward  this  hemisphere  which  now  flows  away  from  it.  This  $100,000,000  would  be 
spent  for  American  labor,  and  that  would  mean  the  employ ment  of  thousands jof  idle 
men.  The  farmers  would  have  more  money  and  could  spend  more;  they  could  pay 
off  their  mortgages  and  return  to  the  times  when  they  wore  prosperous  and  happy. 

The  candidate  for  the  Presidency  nominated  by  the  Chicago  convention  is  bitterly 
opposed  to  helping  the  sugar  industry.  He  worked  and  voted  when  in  Congress 
against  the  sugar  bounty;  he  worked  and  voted  against  a  tariff  for  protection. 
In  his  speech  in  Congress  in  January,  1894,  when  the  sugar  tariff  was  under  con- 
sideration, Bryan  said:  "  If  Congress  can  not  properly  give  a  bounty  directly  to  the 
sugar  industry,  neither  can  it  properly  impose  a  tax  upon?  sugar  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  protecting  the  sugar  industry.  It  is  as  easy  to  justify  a  bounty  as  a  prow 
tective  tariff,  and  it  is  impossible  to  justify  either."  Should  he  be  elected  no  bill  in 
aid  of  the  sugar  industry  would  receive  his  sanction. 

If,  on  thfe  contrary)  the  Republicans  succeed  in  electing  McRinley,  there  will  be 
speedy  legislation  in  favor  of  sugar,  and  not  only  will  the  price  of  beets  be  higher, 
but  new  factories  will  go  up  all  over  the  United  States,  in  proof  of  which  we  quote 
the  plank  inserted  In  the  Republican  platform  at  St.  Louis  last  June :  "  We  condemn 
the  present  Administration  for  not  keeping  faith  with  the  sugar  producers  of  the 
United  States.  The  Republican  party  favors  such  protection  as  will  lead  to  the  pro- 
duction on  American  soil  of  all  the  sugar  which  the  American  people  use,  and  for 
Wvbich.  we  are  sending  abroad  annually  more  than  $100,000,000  to  foreign  countries*" 
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Since  1891  not  a  single  new  sugar  factory  has  been  built.  With  the  probable 
return  of  the  Republican  party  to  power  the  erection  of  new  factories  is  projected, 
and  hope  and  animation  pervade  this  industry  where  gloom  and  despair  have  existed 
for  the  last  four  years. 


STATEMENT  OF  HERBERT  MYBICK,  OF  HEW  YORK,  H.  T. 

Wednesday,  December  30, 1896. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  come  before  yon 
in  all  dne  modesty  as  representative  of,  I  believe  to  be,  the  largest  class 
of  people  in  this  country,  and  the  class  that  is  least  heard  from  in  these 
committee  hearings.  I  refer  to  the  farmers  of  the  United  States.  And 
as  my  credentials  to  show  that  I  represent  these  people,  I  may  be  par- 
doned for  saying  that  nearly  half  a  million  of  them  are  subscribers  to 
the  journals  which  1  have  the  honor  to  edit — the  American  Agricul- 
turist, of  New  York  and  Columbus;  the  Orange  Judd  Farmer,  of  Chi- 
cago and  San  Francisco;  the  New  England  Homestead,  of  Springfield, 
and  also  the  Farm  and  Home,  of  Chicago  and  Springfield.  Further- 
more, during  the  past  year,  convinced  of  the  immense  importance  of 
the  sugar-beet  industry  to  the  farmers  of  this  country,  I  have  been 
urging  it  upon  their  attention  very  constantly. 

The  result  of  this,  together  with  the  success  of  the  sugar  factories 
already  established,  is  that  an  intense  interest  has  grown  up  in  this 
industry;  so  much  so  that  after  election,  when  it  appeared  that  there 
would  be  some  legislation  favorable  to  the  development  of  the  beet- 
sugar  industry,  we  printed  a  short  article  asking  the  farmers  of  differ- 
ent sections  if  they  wanted  a  beet- sugar  factory;  if  they  did,  to  state 
the  county  that  wanted  it,  or  the  community,  and  to  organize  an  exec- 
utive committee  to  take  charge  of  the  work.  Up  to  the  present  time 
we  have  heard  from  about  four  hundred  counties  scattered  throughout 
different  parts  of  the  United  States,  from  the  State  of  New  York  west- 
ward. And  that  is  merely  the  beginning;  there  are  hundreds  of  other 
localities  that  are  extremely  anxious  to  get  beet-sugar  factories. 

It  has  been  said  that  you  can  not  protect  the  American  farmer.  Pos- 
sibly you  can  not  protect  him  very  much  in  his  wheat,  of  which  he 
produces  a  surplus,  but  you  can  protect  him  on  sugar,  and  that  is  the 
greatest  proposition  before  Congress  to-day — to  take  care  of  the  farmer; 
and  I  feel,  and  the  farmers  all  over  the  country  feel,  that  their  interests 
are  the  interests  that  are  going  to  be  properly  considered  and  most 
thoroughly  and  earnestly  taken  into  account  by  the  present  Congress, 
as  well  as  the  next  one. 

Now,  as  to  this  sugar  proposition,  I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
committee  to  the  fact  that  it  required  every  pound  of  the  wheat  and 
every  barrel  of  flour  exported  by  the  United  States  during  the  past 
fiscal  year  to  pay  for  the  sugar  imported;  also  that  the  total  value  of 
all  live  and  dressed  beef  products  and  lard  exported  during  the  past 
year  barely  equaled  the  amount  paid  for  imported  sugar.  Further,  our 
immense  export  trade  in  cotton  represents  in  value  only  twice  as  much 
as  the  amount  of  our  import  sugar.  Our  vast  export  of  tobacco  must 
be  magnified  thrice  to  counterbalance  sugar  imports.  The  barley,  oats, 
and  rye,  fruits  and  nuts,  hops,  vegetables,  oils,  oleomargarine,  butter 
and  cheese,  pork  and  hams,  that  were  exported  last  year  all  put  together 
represent  in  value  only  two-thirds  of  the  amount  we  paid  for  sugar. 

Therefore,  it  seems  to  me,  as  a  business  proposition,  that  it  is  an 
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economic  crime  to  compel  American  farmers  to  raise  staples  in  compe- 
tition with  the  cheap  land  and  labor  countries  with  which  to  pay  for 
imported  sugar,  besides  standing  the  freight  and  commission  both 
ways.  No  wonder  agriculture  is  depressed,  for  not  only  are  American 
farmers  deprived  of  the  home  market  for  $100,000,000  worth  of  sugar 
annually,  but  imports  of  other  produce  that  can  be  grown  in  this 
country  amount  to  $120,000,000  per  year  in  addition  to  sugar — wool, 
hides,  cotton,  tobacco,  vegetables,  breadstuff's,  dairy  produce,  fruits 
and  nuts,  hops,  hay,  oils,  rice,  flaxseed,  bristles,  bark,  eggs,  hair,  etc. 
If  you  choose  to  add  the  imports  of  manufacturers  of  hides,  wool,  and 
cotton,  most  of  which  could  be  made  in  this  country  from  domestic  prod- 
uce, we  have  a  total  of  nearly  $300,000,000  a  year,  of  which  American 
farmers  could  and  should  get  a  larger  share,  and  they  can  have  this 
without  necessarily  reducing  their  exports. 

The  present  Administration  is  very  jubilant  over  agricultural  exports 
of  over  $570,000,000  a  year,  apparently  blind  to  the  fact  that  fully  half 
of  these  exports  are  required  to  pay  for  the  sugar  and  the  wool  and  the 
other  stuff  that  we  import  and  which  our  farmers  ought  to  produce. 
Payments  for  these  imports  of  raw  produce  and  manufactures  of  them 
during  the  past  six  years  have  been  $1,750,000,000— twice  as  much  as 
the  entire  interest-bearing  national  debt;  and  still  we  wonder  why 
agriculture  is  depressed. 

Now,  the  American  farmers  demand  a  fair  chance  to  produce  every- 
thing our  people  consume  that  can  be  grown  in  the  United  States,  and 
they  don't  understand  that  any  political  party — Democratic,  Repub- 
lican, Populist,  or  any  of  the  others — oppose  them  in  that  proposition. 
They  want  to  begin  with  sugar.  They  have  found  by  practical  experi- 
ence and  scientific  tests  that  from  the  Hudson  River  to  the  Pacific,  from 
the  Carolinas  to  the  Lakes,  they  can  grow  sugar  beets  as  rich  or  richer 
in  saccharine  contents  than  those  of  Europe. 

There  seems  to  be  a  prevalent  impression  here  that  sugar  beets  can 
be  grown  only  in  Nebraska,  California,  and  Utah.  Why,  gentlemen,  a 
sugar  factory  is  about  to  be  erected  in  central  New  York,  at  Rome,  and 
abundant  experiments  havfe  been  made  to  demonstrate  that  sugar  beets 
of  the  best  quality  can  be  grown  in  New  York,  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and  in  pretty  much  all  the  country  west  and  north 
of  that.  The  State  of  Iowa  alone,  from  the  result  of  one  year  of  careful 
experiments  there,  according  to  the  statements  of  those  who  are  well 
informed,  can,  with  sufficient  capital  and  the  devotion  of  sufficient  skill 
and  labor,  produce  all  the  sugar  this  country  consumes;  and  the  same 
way  with  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota. 

You  have  been  talking  politics  here,  and  look  at  the  vote  of  those 
last-mentioned  States !  It  was  the  hope  for  the  sugar  beet  that  made 
those  States  vote  that  way.  They  thought  there  was  going  to  be  a 
chance  for  that  industry.  Now,  the  farmers  want  factories  established 
to  afford  a  market  for  these  sugar  beets,  which  they  are  willing  to  fur- 
nish at  from  $4  to  $5  per  ton.  At  these  prices  the  crop  is  both  a  new 
and  profitable  one.  Every  acre  devoted  to  it  will  by  so  much  reduce 
the  competition  in  other  branches  of  farming. 

An  acre  of  corn  at  the  West,  yielding  40  bushels  of  grain  worth  15 
cents  per  bushel,  will  buy  something  more  than  100  pounds  of  granu- 
lated sugar  at  the  grocery  store.  That  same  acre  of  land  devoted  to 
sugar  beets  will  produce  2,000  to  3,000  pounds  of  refined  sugar,  like  the 
finest  white  sugar  you  can  buy.  The  corn  under  such  conditions  returns 
about  $6  per  acre  for  all  the  labor  and  capital  invested  in  that  crop. 
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Sugar  beets  yield  $25  to  $50  per  acre,  and  while  they  require  far  more 
labor  they  pay  for  it  and  leave  a  net  profit  of  $10  to  $25  per  acre. 

Mr.  Steele.  Under  what  conditions  do  they  yield  that  per  acre; 
did  tbey  do  that  last  year! 

Mr.  Mybick.  Yes,  sir;  the  last  sngar  season — in  1896. 

Mr.  Steele.  Fifty  dollars  an  acre! 

Mr.  Mybick.  I  say  from  $25  to  $50,  according  to  what  the  yield  is. 

Mr.  Steele.  What  is  the  comparative  labor  cost  in  the  harvesting 
of  those  two  crops! 

Mr,  Mybick.  1  have  that  point  right  here  on  labor.  I  say  the  corn 
will  return  about  $0  an  acre  for  all  the  capital  and  labor  expended,  and 
the  sugar  beets  will  yield  $25  to  $50  an  acre;  and  while  they  require 
far  more  labor,  they  pay  for  it  and  leave  a  net  profit  of  from  $10  to  $15 
or  $20  an  acre,  according  to  what  the  season  is.  Now,  this  labor  item  is 
of  vast  importance.  One  of  the  best  experiments  on  that  point  was 
conducted  by  Mr.  James  Bardin,  of  California,  who,  from  his  experi- 
ence, learned  that  for  every  man  who  gets  a  job  on  a  grain  crop  41  men 
are  employed  on  the  beet  crop.  The  labor  on  225  acres  of  beets  grown 
by  Mr.  James  Bardin  in  the  Salinas  Valley,  yielding  6,082  tons  (includ- 
ing $3,500  pay  roll  at  factory  during  the  manufacture  of  these  beets), 
was  $15,000;  that  is,  the  total  labor  on  this  225  acres  of  beets  was 
$15,000.  The  same  land  in  barley  required  only  $360  for  labor.  Beet 
culture,  however,  can  not  be  learned  in  a  single  season.  It  is  high 
farming,  like  the  market  gardening  near  our  great  cities,  which  is  the 
result  of  fifty  years  of  experience. 

Under  the  best  management  it  takes  from  two  to  four  seasons  for  the 
farmers  in  any  locality  to  learn  how  to  grow  beets  to  the  best  advan- 
tage, and  they  have  to  be  bright  to  do  it  as  quick  as  that.  Until  this 
is  done  the  sugar  factory  is  not  assured  of  an  abundant  supply  of  beets 
of  proper  quality.  Meanwhile,  the  immense  investment  is  at  risk — 
from  $300,000  upward  in  each  factory — and  at  best  the  factories  cau 
run  only  one  hundred  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  days  during  the  year. 
Experience  in  this  country  has  demonstrated  that  where  the  industry 
has  survived  this  first  stage  it  has  in  every  case  become  well  estab- 
lished to  the  satisfaction  and  profit  of  the  farmers,  laborers,  railroads, 
and  capitalists  interested  in  the  business.  Now,  what  stands  in  the 
way  of  the  American  beet-sugar  industry  !  It  is  European  competition, 
and  in  speaking  of  the  beet-sugar  industry  I  would  by  no  means  slight 
the  cane-sugar  industry,  because  their  interests  are  mutual,  except  that 
the  cane  crop  is  limited  by  its  environment  to  a  comparatively  small 
section,  soil,  and  climate,  while  the  beet  crop  can  be  grown  from  the 
Hudson  to  the  Pacific. 

Europe  is  now  sending  us  nearly  one  hundred  times  as  much  beet 
sugar  as  she  did  fifteen  or  seventeen  years  ago.  She  has  developed 
her  beet-sugar  industry  by  a  liberal  system  of  direct  subsidies,  high 
protection,  and  export  bounties,  until  the  European  beet-sugar  industry 
has  practically  ruined  the  cane-sugar  industry  of  the  tropics  and  monop- 
olized the  sugar  market  of  the  world.  To  complete  the  destruction 
of  the  American  sugar  industry,  or  at  least  to  prevent  the  further 
development  of  the  beet-sugar  business  in  this  country,  Germany  has 
recently  increased  its  export  bounty.  And  Frauce  is  about  to  follow 
suit,  thus  enabling  their  su^ar  to  be  sold  in  the  United  States  below 
the  cost  of  production  in  this  country.  What  is  needed  is  a  reasonable 
specific  duty  on  all  imported  sugar,  with  an  additional  discriminating 
duty  from  countries  paying  an  export  bounty,  equal  to  that  bounty. 
Then  with  such  aid  as  the  various  States  and  localities  interested  may 
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offer  to  secure  sugar  factories,  the  beet-sugar  industry  could  be  put  on 
its  feet  in  this  country,  within  a  very  few  years.  It  would  afford  farmers 
the  new  and  profitable  crop  that  they  must  have.  It  would  also  offer 
ft  new  market  for  labor  and  an  immense  business  to  machine  builders, 
railroads  and  others,  and  a  fair  return  on  the  capital  invested  in  the 
business,  and  it  would  distribute  among  these  people  the  $100,000,000 
thttt  tire  ttow  paid  annually  for  imported  sugar— 1,000,000,000  during 
the*  J>ast  left  years  f  Americans  being  the  greatest  users  of  sugar  in 
the  world,  its  tfOflsilmption  here  has  doubled  in  fifteen  years  and  is 
likely  to  increase  in  the  same  ratio  in  the  future.  Thus  by  1910,  if  the 
domestic  industry  supplied  the  home  market  as  it  should,  it  will  be 
putting  into  the  pockets  of  our  people  $200,000,000  a  year  that  other- 
wise would  be  sent  out  of  the  country, 

I  have  frequently  been  asked,  Why  has  not  the  American  beet-sugar 
industry  developed  more  rapidly;  why  is  it  in  its  present  condition, 
after  forty  years  of  protection?  In  the  first  place,  when  it  was  first 
tried,  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  ago,  other  crops  paid  so  much  better 
that  farmers  did  not  have  the  patience  to  learn  how  to  grow  beets. 
The  first  factories  were  not  well  located  to  secure  an  abundant  supply 
of  rich  beets.  The  chairman  of  this  committee  will  probably  remember 
that  one  of  the  first  factories  was  located  at  Portland,  one  of  the  poorest 
possible  locations  that  could  be  selected  for  a  sugar  factory.    [  Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  The  climate  and  soil  proved  to  be  ill  adapted  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  beet. 

Mr,  Mybick.  Yes,  sir.  The  factory  was  not  too  far  north,  but  the 
land  there  is  not  suitable.  There  is  no  State  that  produces  a  richer 
beet  or  nicer  beet  than  Wisconsin  or  Minnesota  or  the  Dakotas,  which 
are  as  far  north  as  Maine  and  have  as  severe  a  climate;  but  they  have 
a  great  area  of  beautiful  land  well  adapted  to  this  crop.  Then,  again, 
when  this  industry  was  first  tried,  it  was  comparatively  new  and  beets 
were  of  poorer  quality  than  now.  Discouraged  by  a  few  failures  with 
the  sugar  beet,  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  led  a  wild- 
goose  chase  after  sorghum  sugar.  After  it  had  been  demonstrated  that 
sorghum  was  not  a  reliable  sugar  plant,  the  Government  spent  millions 
of  money  and  years  of  time  upon  it.  And  it  was  natural  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  in  this  campaign  after  sorghum  sugar, 
should  have  the  support  of  the  Western  farmer.  Why?  Because  sor- 
ghum was  a  crop  that  you  could  raise  like  corn  without  having  to  bend 
your  back  to  pull  the  weeds  or  thin  the  beets.  You  could  ride  on  a 
cultivator  with  an  umbrella  over  your  head  and  raise  sorghum. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Why  could  they  not  do  that  with  beets!  Here  are 
some  photographs  showing  beet  cultivation  and  the  men  are  down  on 
their  hands  and  knees.  Why  can  sugar  beets  not  be  cultivated  with 
horsepower! 

Mr.  Oxnabd.  They  are  now,  to  some  extent.  Those  photographs  were 
taken  five  years  ago. 

Mr.  Myrick.  There  have  been  improvements  since  then,  but  when 
this  industry  was  first  undertaken,  this  work  was  nearly  all  done  by 
band.  The  Germans  had  labor-saving  machiuery  to  some  exent,  but 
the  impression  which  was  created  all  through  the  West  was  that  you 
had  to  get  on  your  hands  and  knees  to  pull  the  weeds  and  thin  the 
beets,  and  the  farmers  would  not  do  it. 

But  finally  the  sorghum  craze  exploded  and  more  work  was  done  with 
/sugar  beets  until,  when  the  McKinley  law  was  enacted,  experience  had 
pointed  out  thp  way  to  the  success  that  has  since  been  achieved. 

It  was  seen  that  under  proper  protection  of  this  industry  the  fawners 
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could  supply  the  American  market  with  American  sugar  in  place  of 
growing  wheat  and  corn  at  a  loss  and  making  milk  and  butter  at  a  loss. 
The  farmers  are  very  emphatic  in  demanding  and  desiring  that  this 
sugar  industry  be  given  a  fair  chance.  During  the  past  sixty  days,  as 
I  have  said  in  my  introduction,  farmers'  organizations  have  been 
founded  in  several  hundred  counties  to  advance  their  interests  in  rais- 
ing sugar  beets,  in  securing  factories  to  work  up  the  crop,  to  obtain 
needed  legislation,  to  develop  the  industry,  and  to  protect  it  against 
the  trusts.  What  we  want  Congress  to  do  is  to  have  it  legislate  for  the 
farmer,  and  not  for  the  sugar  trust.  I  heard  one  gentleman  voice  that 
sentiment  this  morning,  and  say,  "We  can  not  afford  to  antagonize 
any  sugar-producing  country."  We  want  you  to  legislate  so  the  Ameri- 
can farmer,  and  not  France  or  Germany,  will  supply  this  market  with 
sugar,  even  if  it  does  antagonize  them.  Take  care  of  the  American 
farmer  first. 

I  must  also  criticise  the  attitude  of  the  sugar  trust.  It  comes  here 
and  asks  the  highest  possible  protection  on  refined  sugar,  but  wants  a 
low  duty  on  raw.  The  trust  even  opposes  a  discriminating  duty  on 
European  raws  equivalent  to  their  export  bounty.  In  other  words,  the 
trust  wants  to  buy  its  raw  product  at  uie  lowest  possible  terms,  so  as 
to  make  the  largest  possible  profit  in  refining,  and  at  the  same  time 
help  to  hammer  down  the  price  of  domestic  raw  sugar,  thus  keeping 
the  entire  industry  within  the  grip  of  the  trust.  Now,  the  farmers  of 
the  United  States  oppose  this  policy,  to  a  man.  They  want  Congress 
to  so  legislate  as  to  divert  capital  from  the  refining  of  imported  raw 
sugar  to  the  construction  of  factories  in  the  interior  and  at  the  South 
to  work  up  beets  and  sugar  cane.  We  have  been  told  here  to-day  that 
the  profits  of  the  trust  were  so  large  that  several  new  refineries  were 
likely  to  be  established  soon  at  New  York  or  Philadelphia  to  compete 
with  it.  Instead  of  encouraging  a  situation  that  permits  this,  we 
believe  the  wiser  policy  will  be  to  so  encourage  the  production  of  beets 
and  sugar  cane  that  capital  will  How  into  factories  for  the  manufacture 
of  domestic  sugar  from  these  crops  instead  of  embarking  in  refineries 
for  imported  raw  sugar.  In  other  words,  we  maintain  that  under  an 
equitable  system  of  protection  for  this  industry  the  manufacture  of 
domestic  sugar  will  prove  so  attractive  that  capital  will  rapidly  invest 
in  it,  thus  affording  a  market  for  this  new  and  profitable  crop,  which 
the  farmer  wishes  to  grow. 

It  is  now  proposed  to  unite  these  and  hundreds  of  new  organizations 
in  a  national  sugar  beet  growers  society.  The  farmers  realize  that 
the  time  has  come  for  them  to  work  together  for  their  own  interests. 
They  have  been  more  or  less  misrepresented,  they  have  been  a  good 
deal  frowned  upon  and  laughed  at. 

Mr.  Steele.  By  whom  have  they  been  frowned  upon  and  laughed  at! 

Mr.  Mybick.  By  the  city  press  in  general  and  largely  by  the  city 
population.  Every  gentleman  here  knows  that  if  the  farmers  held  a 
convention,  for  instance  in  the  city  of  New  York,  they  would  be  the 
subject  of  butt  and  ridicule  for  a  week. 

Mr.  Payne.  Well,  New  York  is  improving. 

Mr.  Mybick.  They  ought  to  be  improving,  having  had  their  milk 
there  so  cheap;  they  can  afford  to  improve. 

Mr.  Russell.  Is  not  one  of  the  great  difficulties  the  large  cost  of  the 
establishment  of  plants! 

Mr.  Mybick.  Our  vital  trouble  to-day  is  this:  That  with  the  present 
low  price  of  sugar  and  the  conditions  in  the  sugar  trade,  which  have 
been  so  far  as  possible  explained  to  you  to-day,  capital  does  not  dare  go 
into  the  business. 
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Mr.  Russell.  I  understand  you  to  say  it  costs  $300,000  to  establish 
a  paying  plant! 

Mr,  Myrick.  That  would  be  a  small  one. 

Mr.  Russell.  That  is  for  the  machinery  and  the  plant  itself  f 

Mr.  Myriok.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  What  would  a  plant  costing  $300,000  produce! 

Mr.  Myrick.  Mr.  Oxnard  could  answer  that  question  better  than  I 
could. 

Mr.  Wheeler  (to  Mr.  Oxnard).  How  many  tons  would  be  pro- 
duced by  a  $300,000  plant! 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Three  hundred  tons  a  day,  say  for  a  hundred  days. 

Mr.  McMillin.  What  number  of  acres  of  product  would  a  factory 
of  that  size  consume! 

Mr.  Oxnard.  It  would  depend  on  the  number  of  tons  you  get  to  the 
acre,  and  if  the  factory  would  work  on  an  average  of  one  hundred 
days — from  eighty  to  one  hundred  days — at  300  tons  a  day,  that  would 
make  from  20,000  to  30,000  tons. 

Mr.  McMillin.  I  was  trying  to  get  at  the  acreage. 

Mr.  Oxnard.  That  would  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  3,000  acres — 
somewhere  along  there. 

Mr.  McMillin.  Of  rich  land! 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Of  rich  land,  but  you  would  have  to  rotate  your  crops. 
The  best  results,  from  experience  in  Europe,  are  obtained  by  planting 
only  every  fourth  year. 

Mr.  McMillin.  Is  it  a  very  exhausting  crop! 

Mr.  Oxnard.  No;  it  is  not  a  very  exhausting  crop — that  is,  if  you 
will  return  to  the  soil  the  ingredients  of  the  by-products  you  take  out. 

If  I  am  not  interrupting  Mr.  Myrick,  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  on 
a  subject  to  which  he  referred.  He  said  that  the  beet-sugar  industry 
had  been  attempted  here  many  years  ago,*and  the  reason  it  had  not  suc- 
ceeded better  was  on  account  of  the  poor  location  of  the  plants,  and  so 
on.  If  I  may  be  excused  for  saying  so,  that  was  not  the  real  reason. 
The  real  reason  wan  that  the  sugar  beet  itself  at  that  time  was  far 
inferior  to  the  sugar  cane  as  a  sugar-producing  plant,  and  by  that  I 
mean  that  with  a  given  quantity  of  sugar  cane  more  sugar  could  be  pro- 
duced than  could  be  produced  from  a  like  weight  of  sugar  beet. 

Mr.  Myrick.  They  figured  about  10  per  cent  then,  and  they  figure 
about  15  per  cent  now. 

Mr.  Oxnard.  They  have  gradually  raised  the  percentage  of  sugar 
in  the  beets  raised  in  Europe  from  6  to  14  per  cent,  and  they  have  not 
stopped  there.  That  is  why  I  am  convinced  the  sugar  beet  is  not  only 
going  to  equal  but  surpass  sugar  cane  as  a  means  of  obtaining  our 
sugar.  In  exceptional  cases  beets  have  gone  as  high  as  20  per  cent. 
The  root  of  the  whole  thing  is  that  about  the  year  1885  the  sugar  beet 
as  an  agricultural  plant  caught  up  with  the  sugar  cane  and  that  now 
it  has  passed  it. 

Mr.  Eussell.  Is  the  machinery  manufactured  in  the  United  States! 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Yes,  sir;  and  under  the  best  conditions.  There  is  a 
factory  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  that  makes  excellent  machinery,  and  the 
factory  in  Utah  is  equipped  entirely  with  American  machinery.  We 
had  a  clause  inserted  in  the  act  of  1890  allowing  the  machinery  for  a 
couple  of  years — or  the  models  of  the  machinery — to  come  in  free  of 
duty,  but  we  would  not  ask  for  that  to-day,  because  we  can  get  as  good 
machinery  here.  It  would  take  $300,000,000  to  build  up  the  sugar 
industry. 

Mr.  Kussell.  What  would  the  machinery  alone  cost! 
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Mr.  Oxnard.  I  would  Bay  out  of  that  the  machinery  would  cost  any- 
where from  (100,000  to  $125,000  per  plaut,  aud  the  erection  of  it  per- 
haps $50,000  more. 

Mr.  Steele.  What  per  cent  of  the  cost  entering  into  the  manufac- 
ture of  beet  sugar  is  for  fuel! 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Fifteen  to  20  per  cent. 

Mr.  Wheeler*  Please  tell  us  the  farthest  South  that  any  factory  is 
located. 

Mr.  Myrigk.  There  was  a  comparatively  small  concern  at  Staunton, 
Va.  It  was  in  operation  for  several  years  and  finally  bnrned.  It  was 
a  small  affair,  with  a  good  deal  of  homemade  machinery.  O.  K.  Lap- 
ham,  of  Staunton,  Va.,  I  think,  had  enough  experience  with  the  sugar 
boots  during  the  years  he  was  running  that  factory,  so  far  as  the  opera- 
tion of  the  factory  was  concerned,  to  convince  him  the  sugar  beet  was 
the  best  proposition  for  the  farmers  of  Virginia  and  the  middle  South 
if  they  could  get  a  fair  market. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  How  far  South  can  the  beet  be  grown  to  advantage? 

Mr.MYRiOK.  The  most  southerly  experiments  which  have  been  made 
in  which  any  confidence  can  be  placed  are  those  made  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  North  Carolina  Experiment  Station ;  whether  it  will  grow 
farther  South  than  that  or  not  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  You  spoke  of  South  Carolina  in  your  remarks 
awhile  ago. 

Mr.  Myrick.  The  experiments  I  spoke  of  were  made  in  the  northern 
part  of  South  Carolina,  about  on  the  border  of  North  Carolina.  Those 
experiments  were  quite  satisfactory,  as  reported  by  the  experiment 
8  tat  ion. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Quite  as  satisfactory  as  those  in  the  Northwest! 

Mr.  Myrigk.  Perhaps  not,  because  they  have  not  had  as  much 
experience  in  raising  beets.    • 

Mr.  Evans.  You  think  it  quite  possible  that  the  beet  can  be  culti- 
vated down  to  the  sugar-cane  line! 

Mr.  Myrick.  It  is  a  question  whether  there  is  not  a  little  gap  between 
the  sugar  cane  belt  and  the  sugar-beet  section. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Have  the  beets  been  grown  in  Tennessee! 

Mr.  Myrick.  Yes,  sir.  The  Tennessee  Experiment  Station  has  con- 
ducted the  experiments,  I  should  judge,  in  a  dozen  or  twenty  different 
localities  over  that  State,  and  they  have  obtained  very  satisfactory 
results.  Those  tests  were  made  for  two  years,  aud  show  a  very  good 
sugar  content. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  What  character  of  soil  is  best  for  the  beet! 

Mr.  Myrick.  There  are  some  gentlemen  here  who  have  grown  beets 
and  who  perhaps  know  better  than  I.  It  needs  a  rich,  open,  deep  soil. 
It  is  something  of  a  question,  I  believe,  whether  the  beet  will  do  well 
in  a  black,  loamy  soil. 

Mr.  Oxnard.  We  have  had  good  results  in  different  soils;  in  black 
and  also  in  sandy  loam.    The  seed  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Myrick.  The  beet  is  a  positive  plant.  It  does  not  vary  largely 
under  different  conditions  of  soil  and  climate  as  compared  with  the 
sorghum  plant. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  No  experiments  have  been  made  in  Alabama,  I  sup- 
pose, with  the  sugar  beet! 

Mr.  Myrick.  No,  sir;  I  don't  know  of  any  as  far  south  as  that. 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  hear  there  have  been  some  experiments  in  Missis- 
sippi which  have  been  rather  successful.  Mr.  James  Richardson,  a 
cotton  planter  there,  has  made  such  experiments. 
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STATEMENT  OF  THOMA8  B.  CUTLER,  MANAGER  OF  UTAH  SUGAR 
COMPANY,  OF  LEHI,  UTAH. 

Wednesday,  December  30, 1896. 

Mr.  Cutler  said:  Gentlemen  of  the  committee,  the  native  producer 
of  white  sugar  ready  for  direct  consumption  begs  to  respectfully  submit 
the  following  facts,  figures,  aud  hasty  comments: 

Hawaiian  Islands :  The  custom- house  tables  of  1894  give  the  value  of 
domestic  export  of  sugar  to  all  other  countries  than  the  United  States, 
$525.08;  to  the  United  States,  $8,473,084.02.  The  value  of  all  goods 
free  by  statute  from  the  United  States  is  only  $989,043.30,  i.  e.,  11$  per 
cent  of  reciprocity  of  the  articles  free  of  duty. 

Coal  and  coke,  $169,500.75;  fertilizers — these  are  free,  any  way,  from 
any  country — $227,233.49;  hardware  and  agricultural  implements, 
$11,944.18;  machinery,  $27,475.75,  making  a  total  of  $436,154.17,  out 
of  a  total  list  of  $1,269,536.35  free  from  all  countries;  that  is  to  say, 
one-third  of  articles  free  by  statute  are  the  necessaries  to  sugar  pro- 
duction, or,  in  other  words,  of  those  lines  only  in  which  it  is  to  their 
advantage  of  this  chief  export. 

In  1851  coolies  were  engaged  for  five  years  at  $3  per  month  in  addi- 
tion to  their  passage,  food,  clothing,  housing,  and  medical  attendance. 
In  1894, 10,508  laborers  were  under  contract,  a  little  less  than  half. 
As  the  labor  commissioner  puts  it,  ''The  sugar  interest  has  not 
improved  the  body  politic."  The  total  population^  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  according  to  the  last  official  census  tables,  taken  December 
28, 1890,  was  89,990,  of  which  16,080  were  Chinese  and  12,360  Japan- 
ese,  and  only  1,928  were  Americans.  The  estimated  population  on  Jan- 
uary 1, 1895,  was  101,661,  Chinese  and  Japanese  having  increased  by 
10,141  to  38,581  and  all  other  foreign  by  only  472;  that  is  to  say,  out 
of  a  total  of  101,661  the  Americans  constitute  less  than  2  per  cent  of 
the  population  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

The  reciprocity  treaty  went  into  effect  in  1876.  In  that  year  sugar 
exports  were  13,036  short  tons.  In  1893  they  were  155,411;  in  1896 
about  220,000;  220,000  tons,  or  440,000,000  pounds,  at  2.76  cents  per 
pound  (the  rate  taken  in  custom-house  tables),  giving  a  value  of 
$12,144,000  for  imports  in  1896,  and  at  40  per  cent  a  duty  of  $4,857,600 
has  this  year  been  remitted  to  the  island  planters. 

The  "Awa"  yield  of  Hawaiian  sugar  is  4J*  tons,  while  the  average 
plantation  claims  10  tons  per  acre.  The  averag;e  yield  of  California 
sugar  of  the  same  grade,  viz,  of  96  per  cent  polarization,  is  not  over  If 
tons,  which  is  about  the  same  as  the  yield  in  European  countries. 

The  United  States,  briefly  speaking,  under  its  reciprocity  treaty, 
therefore  exports  llf  per  cent  of  reciprocal  imports,  and  this  year 
rebates  $4,857,600  of  duty  to  what  is  largely  contract-labor  sugar,  and 
where  Americans  constitute  less  than  2  per  cent  of  the  population. 

The  output  of  sweet  wines  in  California  in  1895  was  4,233,116.44  gal- 
lons. In  the  manufacture  of  this  was  used  brandy,  1,027,909.8  gallons, 
upon  which  no  tax  was  paid  to  the  Government.  The  tax  being  $1.10, 
the  Government  has  contributed  toward  this  industry  in  1895  the  sum 
of  $1,130,700.78. 

For  2  per  cent  of  the  population  of  Hawaii  there  was  $4,857,600,  and 
for  the  brandy  maker  America  had  $1,130,700,  but  the  faith  of  the 
nation  plighted  to  a  legitimate  home  industry  was  broken. 

The  sugar  trust  of  China  is  the  Hongkong  Sugar  Refinery,  with  a 
capital  of  £7,000,000,  or  $35,000,000. 

The  Hongkong  manufactories  ship  refined  sugar  to  San  Francisco 
T  H 43 
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on  consignment.  The  price  of  low  grade  raw  sugar  in  China  is  81  to 
81.20  per  picnl  (138J  pounds).  This  is  equal  to  eight-tenths  to  nine- 
tenths  of  1  cent  per  pound.  The  wages  of  the  day  laborer  is  8  to  10 
cents  in  silver,  and  Hongkong  is  a  free  port  for  everything. 

Of  Chinese-made  Hongkong  sugar  there  was  imported  into  San  Fran- 
cisco in  1891, 6,561,875  pounds;  in  1895, 27,246,895  pounds,  an  increase 
of  415  per  cent  in  four  years  just  after  the  American  tariff  was  changed. 

In  1890  America  had  7  beet-sugar  factories;  in  1896  still  only  7.  In 
1890  little  Sweden  had  4;  to-day  there  are  19  there.  From  Egypt 
within  the  last  year  13  tramp  steamships  have  brought  sugar  cargoes 
to  America.  In  1894  Argentina  protected  refined  sugar  by  9  cents 
per  kilogram,  and  the  product  of  that  year,  84,000  tons,  was  the  next 
year  128,000  tons.  No  sugar  is  produced  and  little  refined  in  free-trade 
England. 

While  the  consumer  in  America  pays  5  cents  per  pound  for  dry  gran- 
ulated sugar,  the  consumer  in  Germany  pays  8£  cents  per  pound,  in 
Austria  8|  cents  per  pound,  and  in  France  10  cents  per  pound,  and  yet 
by  reason  of  their  export  and  other  bounties  they  are  able  to  undersell 
us  in  our  own  market.  Germany  in  1896  produced  1,800,000  tons  raw 
sugar,  and  although  she  exports  more  than  one-half  of  her  product,  she 
has  within  four  months  doubled  her  export  bounty,  and  France  is  clamor- 
ing today  for  a  higher  one  to  meet  her  neighbor. 

The  manufacturer  in  Germany,  beside  the  benefit  of  export  bounty, 
has  a  surtax  of  20  marks  per  100  kilos  on  imported  sugar,  which  allows 
him  to  make  an  advance  of  2\  or  2£  cents  additional  before  foreign 
sugar  can  compete,  and  two  syndicates  are  now  forming  in  that  country 
(one  of  the  sugar  manufacturers,  and  one  of  the  refiners)  to  enable  them 
to  advance  prices  aud  avail  of  this  surtax. 

In  France  the  effect  of  a  similar  surtax  of  7  francs  per  100  kilos 
makes  the  selling  price  at  the  Exchange  of  Paris  an  average  of  5  francs, 
that  is  one-half  cent  higher  than  for  export. 

Germany  in  1871-72  produced  188,376  tons  of  sugar,  and  then  inau- 
gurated her  bounty  system.  This  year,  1896,  they  doubled  their  export 
bounty  and  limited  their  production  to  1,734,000  tons  of  sugar,  but  the 
actual  production  will  be  at  least  1,860,000  tons  of  sugar.  The  reason 
of  that  overproduction  is  easy  to  understand  when  it  is  said  that  the 
penalty  will  be  at  the  maximum  750  marks,  or  $187,  to  be  paid  in  total 
by  each  offending  factory. 

A  parasite  industry  like  the  sugar  refineries  of  America  can  thus 
buy  these  European  exported  sugars  and  take  a  part  of  these  German 
and  French  (Russian,  Austrian,  and  Belgian)  bounties  to  the  grave 
disadvantage  of  native-grown  American  sugar,  unless  the  latter  be 
assisted  in  its  defense. 

The  consumption  of  this  country  is  practically  2,000,000  tons  of 
refined  sugar,  which,  at  an  average  of  4  cents  per  pound,  is  worth 
$160,000,000. 

That  is,  it  is  the  product  of  400  such  sized  factories  as  the  Utah  Beet 
Sugar  Company,  and  of  the  Alameda  Sugar  Company,  which  this  year 
will  each  produce  about  5,000  tons  of  white  sugar. 

Based  upon  thestatisticsof  theCaliforniafactory,thatmeans  the  useof: 

Capital $375,000  X  400=  $150,000,000 

Acres  of  land 3,600  X  400=        1,400,000 

Rental8,land 200, 000  X  400  =  j  5^  Soft  §00 

Coal 45,000  X  400=      18|000!000 

Coke 2,625  X  400=        1,050,000 

Lime  rock 8,325  X  400=        3,330,000 

Factory  labor 55,000  X  400=      22,000,000 
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To  grow,  make,  and  refine  1  ton  of  sugar  requires  thirty-eight  days 
work  of  one  man.  To  refine  alone  requires  one  and  one-third  days 
work  per  ton.  If  the  4,000,000,000  pounds  of  sugar  were  grown  in  this 
country  it  would  give  direct  employment  to  248,576  men  during  the 
whole  year,  and  indirectly  to  more  than  five  times  that  number. 

When  we  send  abroad  $125,000,000  for  raw  sugar  we  have  secured 
in  exchange  only  the  nearly  manufactured  material  for  a  parasitic 
industry  to  finish  and  sell,  and  our  gold  has  left  us  forever,  but  if  we 
make  all  our  own  sugar  from  the  ground  upward  we  shall  have  retained 
in  our  country  as  well,  whether  for  taxation,  for  investment,  or  for 
other  resources  to  the  Commonwealth,  just  that  $125,000,000.  This  we 
shall  do  year  after  year,  while  we  shall  have  given  profitable  employ- 
ment to  the  intelligent  labor  of  a  multitude  of  liberty-loving  Ameri- 
cans, who  now  are  either  engaged  in  an  agriculture  which  does  not 
repay  them  for  their  labor  or  who  are  idle  while  coolies  work  and 
riches  accumulate  in  hands  already  overburdened  with  wealth.  Labor 
in  Germany  is  28  cents  per  day;  labor  in  China  is  8  to  10  cents  per 
day;  contract  labor  in  Hawaii  is  $3  per  month  and  found;  labor  in 
California  and  Utah  sugar  factories  is  $1.80  per  day,  exclusive  of  skilled 
technical  labor,  which  is  paid  by  the  year. 

The  average  duty  upon  all  dutiable  articles  is  39.94  per  hundred- 
weight, while  the  present  duty  upon  sugar  is  40  per  cent.  Why  then 
do  we  require  more  than  the  average  duty?  It  is,  first,  because  the  ele- 
ment of  labor  enters  so  largely  into  the  problem,  as  against  the  simple 
refining  interest,  being  in  the  ratio  of  If  to  38.  It  is  because  we  wish 
to  retain  the  price  of  American  labor  at  it  present  high  standard  of 
comfort.  It  is  because  native  grown  sugar  which  in  one  year  can  be 
made  for  4  cents  per  pound  may  with  unfavorable  climatic  conditions 
the  very  next  year  cost  over  5  cents  per  pound. 

All  foreign  sugar-producing  countries  have  promoted  their  beet  sugar 
industries  through  bounties  and  surtaxes.  The  bounty  is  intended  to 
protect  us  temporarily  against  the  American  refining  interest,  whose 
enormous  capitalization  enables  it  to  fight  a  growing  industry  by  artifi- 
cially depressing  prices  of  sugar  in  one  section  of  our  country  while 
raising  it  by  a  compensating  amount  in  some  other  section  which  is 
deprived  of  the  competing  benefit  of  a  native  sugar  factory. 

This  is  the  personal  experience  of  the  few  factories  which  have  tried 
to  produce  white  sugar  ready  for  consumption,  and  the  deterrent  effect 
upon  the  minds  of  our  enterprising  capitalists  has  been  such  that  not 
one  has  dared  to  venture  in  any  new  undertaking. 

A  small  bounty  coming  out  of  the  duty  derived  from  imported  sugar 
will  encourage  capital  and  promote  rapidly  the  erection  of  needed  sugar 
factories  to  supply  our  home  consumption.  Expecting  such  relief,  the 
foundations  are  now  laid  for  two  new  sugar  factories  in  California,  and 
for  one  in  Utah,  and  a  third  in  California  is  only  awaiting  favorable 
Congressional  action  before  doubling  its  output  to  a  capacity  of  10,000 
tons  a  year. 

There  is  no  greater  heresy  than  this — that  the  workingman  in  one 
overpopulated  country  has  an  inherent  right  to  send  the  products  of 
his  labor  to  another  country  and  place  it  upon  even  terms  with  the 
product  of  the  labor  of  that  county,  and  those  foreign  nations  which 
advocate  this  heresy  most  loudly  to-day  and  clamor  for  our  markets 
are  in  their  turn  the  most  jealous  of  their  own  home  markets. 

Baron  Hermann,  a  special  agent  of  Germany,  in  the  month  of  last 
November,  had  visited  every  California  sugar  factory  in  order  to  make 
a  special  report  to  his  Government,  that  they  may  retain  our  markets 
for  their  own  labor. 
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A  word  upon  the  vicious  system  of  a  return  of  duty  on  manufactured 
articles  exported. 

Your  memorialist  chanced,  upon  the  overland  train  hither  from  San 
Francisco,  to  engage  in  tariff  talk  with  a  canner  of  the  finest  grades  of 
California  fruit  and  vegetables.  He  stated  that  he  believed  he  had 
bought  his  last  bill  of  English  tin.  A  few  days  ago,  an  Englishman  in 
the  same  line  of  trade  invited  him  to  his  office  and  snowed  him  a  grade 
of  tin  made  in  Iudiana,  and  he  pronounced  it  superior  to  any  tin  that 
England  could  manufacture. 

"  That,"  said  Mr.  Hickmott,  "  is  the  result  of  protection." 

"But  where  do  you  buy  your  sugar,  Mr.  Hickmott t"  we  inquired. 

"  Oh,  I  bought  250  tons  of  Hongkong  sugar  so  that  I  might  get  the 
drawback  on  exported  canned  goods  for  the  sugar  used  therein." 

Our  system  of  recovery  of  drawback  on  sugar  thus  exported  gives 
the  bulk  of  the  large  trade  of  the  Oalifornia  canners  directly  into  the 
hands  of  the  Hongkong  coolie-made  English  sugar  trust  of  Asia. 

If  it  be  not  presumptions  now  to  suggest  what  to  your  petitioners 
seems  fundamental  principles  in  the  sugar  schedule  of  a  new  tariff  bill, 
we  respectfully  offer  the  following: 

It  is  unnecessary  to  remind  you,  gentlemen,  that  in  the  tariff  bill  of 
1890  the  nation  bound  itself  for  a  specific  time  to  one  item  only,  namely, 
sugar,  and  to  that  for  fifteen  years. 

Although  at  law  we  may  have  no  redress,  in  equity  we  claim  twelve 
years  of  unfulfilled  obligation. 

We  claim  also  that  2  cents  of  protection  then  promised,  the  same  to 
be  allowed  in  the  manner  which,  in  the  wisdom  of  this  committee,  may 
appear  best  for  the  Commonwealth. 

As  your  memorialist  stated  on  the  introduction  of  this  hasty  plea, 
the  native-grown  sugar  ready  for  consumption  is  at  bay.  At  bay,  sur- 
rounded by  foes  from  Hawaii,  from  China,  from  Europe,  and  at  home — 
and  at  home  both  in  the  adverse  interests  of  a  great  corporation  and  in 
the  adverse  drawback  laws  upon  our  statute  book. 

First.  A  duty  will  protect  us  from  foreign  foes.  Such  duty  should 
not  be  ad  valorem  and  uncertain,  but  specific  and  honest. 

Second.  A  smaller  bounty,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  revenue  derived  from 
the  duty  so  collected,  will  protect  from  foes  at  home. 

Third.  The  smaller  bounty  should  at  first  be  such  as  to  encourage 
new  investments  in  sugar  producing,  and  then  gradually  become  less. 

Fourth.  The  drawback  system  should  also  be  revised  so  that  every 
exporting  manufacturer  using  native-grown  sugar  might  recover  the 
same  drawback  of  duty  as  though  he  had  used  the  foreign-made  sugar. 

In  brief,  gentlemen,  we  respectfully  ask  a  specific  duty  of  1£  cents 
per  pound  on  the  imported  raw  sugar  of  average  polarization,  say  90°, 
and  in  addition,  a  gradually  disappearing  bounty  upon  native  grown 
sugar,  which  shall  average  one-half  cent  per  pound.  Let  that  be 
apportioned  as  follows:  Three-fourths  cent  for  the  first  four  years  of  the 
unexpired  twelve  above  mentioned,  one-half  cent  for  the  second  four 
years  thereof,  and  one-fourth  cent  for  the  remaining  four  years  of  this 
term. 

The  average  bounty  would  thus  be  one-half  cent,  while  the  three- 
fourths  cent  paid  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  period  would  provide 
the  needed  incentive  to  the  founding  of  new  factories. 

Such  a  sugar  tariff  would  yield  the  Government  as  follows,  viz: 

1,650,000  tons,  at  1*  cents  per  pound $49, 000, 000 

Less  350,000  tons  return  bounty  sugar,  at  three- fourths  cent  per  pound . .      5, 250, 000 

Net  revenue  from  sugar 44,250,000 
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Gentlemen  of  the  Ways  auu  Means  Committee:  Others  will  have 
presented  to  you  the  historical  and  statistical  side  of  this  question. 
The  above  is  the  practical  view  from  the  standpoint  of  the  native  pro- 
ducer of  sugar  ready  for  consumption. 

We  have  come  across  this  broad  continent  from  the  respective  States 
of  Utah  and  California  to  talk  to  you  as  man  to  man,  and  we  respect- 
fully present  this  our  plan  to  your  wise  deliberation.  All  of  which  I 
submit  in  behalf  of  Alameda  Sugar  Company,  of  Alvarado,  Oal.,  by 
James  Coffin,  secretary;  Utah  Sugar  Company,  of  Lehi,  Utah. 

I  will  say  that  1  have  the  honor  to  represent,  I  believe,  the  first 
American  machine-made  factory  in  the  United  States,  and  in  answer  to 
the  question  as  to  what  quality  that  machinery  is,  I  will  say  that  I 
have  visited  several  companies  in  Germany  and  France  and  the  ma- 
chinery there  is  not  the  superior  of  my  macninery  in  any  respect. 

One  of  the  gentlemen  present  said  he  would  think  that  at  this 
time  American  machinery  for  the  cultivation  of  beets  would  have  been 
introduced.  There  are  some  parts  of  the  labor  that  can  be  performed  by 
machinery.  He  spoke  of  the  necessity  of  getting  down  on  hands  and 
knees  to  weed  and  thin  the  beets,  and  I  want  to  say  that  as  far  as  Utah 
and  California  and  Nebraska  are  concerned  the  agricultural  people  there 
would  be  very  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  get  down  on  their  hands  and 
knees  to  weed  those  beets.  It  is  true  that  very  many  agricultural 
implements  have  lately  been  invented  to  do  away  with  a  great  deal  of 
this  manual  labor,  but  there  are  some  parts  of  it  that  probably  cau 
never  be  done  by  agricultural  machinery.  The  beet  is  very  tender,  and 
when  it  is  weeded  it  must  have  that  careful  attention  that  can  only  be 
given  to  it  by  getting  down  on  the  hands  and  knees  to  do  it,  in  order 
to  save  the  tender  plant. 

There  is  another  important  industry  in  connection  with  this  that  has 
not  been  mentioned,  and  that  is  the  raising  of  the  beet  seed.  To-day 
the  few  factories  in  operation  here  pay  to  foreign  countries  very  many 
thousand  dollars  for  this  seed.  Our  factory  alone  has  paid  as  high  as 
$40,000  for  seed.  We  are  beginning  to  raise  our  own  seed,  and  there  is 
no  reason  why  we  should  send  one  dollar  abroad  for  seed,  except  probably 
as  a  matter  of  education. 

I  respectfully  submit  this  question,  and  shall  be  pleased  to  answer 
any  other  question  connected  with  the  industry  I  represent.  I  think 
there  was  a  question  asked  sometime  ago  as  to  the  sugar  refineries — 
some  question  that  I  should  answer. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  You  say  that  it  required  thirty-eight  days  for  one 
man  to  work  up  a  ton  of  beets  f 

Mr.  Cutler.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  I  think  it  was  stated,  although  I  am  not  certain 
about  it  and  would  therefore  ask  you ;  on  an  average  how  many  pounds 
of  sugar  would  that  make? 

Mr.  Cutler.  On  one  ton  of  beets  f 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cutler.  At  the  beginning  of  the  factory,  from  110  pounds  the 
first  year  to  probably  140  to  150.    That  would  grow. 

Mr.  Steele.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  it  takes  thirty-eight  days' 
work  to  raise  one  ton  of  beets  1 

Mr.  Cutler.  One  ton  of  sugar. 

Mr.  McMillin.  You  said  there  was  one  point  as  to  refineries. 

Mr.  Cutler.  I  understood  that  there  wns  some  question  about  that 
that  it  was  desired  to  ask  me  for  the  rea&in  that  Utah  has  felt  the  hand 
of  the  trust. 
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Mr.  Wheeler.  Will  you  state  what  you  inow  in  regard  to  the  sugar 
trust  destroying  competition  ? 

Mr.  Cutler.  I  won't  use  the  word  "destroy,"  but  simply  say  this:  That 
the  moment  Utah  gets  into  the  market  with  its  granulated  sugar  (the 
people  of  Utah  and  Montana  use  the  Western  trust  sugar)  the  American 
Sugar  Company  of  San  Francisco  reduces  the  price  of  the  sugar  to  the 
trade  between  San  Francisco  and  Utah  or  San  Francisco  and  Montana, 
so  that  we  have  to  accept  from  50  cents  to  75  cents  per  100  pounds  less 
when  we  are  in  the  market  than  the  market  ought  to  afford  us  accord- 
ing to  the  price  of  the  trust  sugar  in  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  MoMillin.  Is  that  your  most  troublesome  competition! 

Mr.  Cutler.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McMillin.  Utah  is  within  the  territory  that  is  assigned  to  the 
American  Kenning  Company  of  California! 

Mr.  Cutler.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoMillin.  Thaft  is  the  company  that  takes  the  Hawaiian  sugars 
that  come  in  free  under  this  treaty  that  has  been  referred  to! 

Mr.  Cutler.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoMillin.  And  that  free  raw  material  is  used  to  lower  the  price 
at  your  factory! 

Mr.  Cutler.  Yes,  sir;  so  it  appears  to  me. 

Mr.  MoMillin.  Do  you  know  the  method  in  which  they  make  their 
Bales! 

Mr.  Cutler.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  MoMillin.  The  contracts  they  make  with  the  people  to  whom 
they  sell! 

Mr.  Cutler.  No,  sir;  no  farther  than  Utah.  They  simply  sell  on 
prices  in  San  Francisco.  The  consumer  or  wholesale  dealer  has  to  pay 
the  freight  from  San  Francisco,  but  they  don't  permit  any  rebates  in 
that  country. 

Mr.  MoMillin.  The  laws  don't  allow  rebates! 

Mr.  Cutler.  We  are  a  thousand  miles  from  the  Mississippi  River 
and  pretty  nearly  that  distance  from  San  Francisco;  so  we  are  isolated 
from  the  sugar  markets. 

Mr.  MoMillin.  You  mean  no  rebate  in  freights! 

Mr.  Cutler.  No  rebate  in  freights  or  no  rebate  in  the  price  of  sugar. 

STATEMEHT  OF  ME.  B.  M.  ALLEN,  OF  AMES,  N EBB. 

Wednesday,  December  30, 1896. 
Mr.  Allen  said:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
if  it  may  not  be  regarded  as  unnecessary  and  irrelevant,  I  would  like 
to  suggest  to  the  committee  the  experience  I  have  had  west  of  the  Mis- 
souri Kiver  as  having  some  bearing  on  my  opinion  of  the  matter  of 
domestic  sugar  production  in  that  section  of  the  country.  My  experi- 
ence of  the  transmissouri  country  began  in  September,  1877,  and  from 
the  spring  of  1879  until  the  present  time  I  have  been  engaged  in  the 
range  cattle  business  in  thatcouutry,  an  occupation  which  has  kept  me 
in  communication  with  the  agricultural  district  west  of  the  Missouri. 
Since  August,  1886,  my  headquarters  have  been  in  the  heart  of  the 
transmissouri  farming  country,  about  50  miles  west  of  Omaha.  My 
experience  of  the  relation  between  the  agriculture  of  that  country  and 
the  world's  balance  sheet  of  the  production  and  consumption  of  bread- 
stuffs  dates  from  the  time  immediately  after  the  highest  point  of  wheat 
consequent  on  the  Eussian  and  Turkish  war,  which  was  in  operation 
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when  I  made  my  home  in  the  West.  At  that  time  it  was  stated  that 
75  cents  a  bushel  for  wheat  was  an  extreme  minimum  price,  rarely  seen 
in  the  experience  of  grain  dealers  in  this  country,  a  point  at  which  it 
was  very  safe  to  become  a  buyer  of  wheat,  while  the  ordinary  price  in 
Chicago  of  No.  2,  the  standard  grade  of  the  country,  was  about  $1.10  a 
bushel.  At  that  time  the  Kansas  Pacific  was  constructed  through  to 
Denver  and  the  Union  Pacific  through  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  while  the 
Atchison  was  not  yet  built  through  to  Pueblo.  All  the  Pacific  lines 
we  now  have,  except  the  Great  Northern,  were  constructed  by  1885,  and 
their  completion  marks  a  terminus  of  a  constructive  era  which  must  be 
considered  as  the  end  of  one  period  and  the  beginning  of  another. 

I  speak  of  the  transmissouri  country  because,  in  my  opinion,  it  has  a 
greater  claim  on  the  kindly  consideration  of  the  legislators  of  the 
country,  although  the  economic  advantage  of  domestic  sugar  produc- 
iou  is  as  great  in  the  country  east  as  west  of  the  Missouri.  I  would 
prefer,  if  the  committee  will  allow  me*  that  my  argument  shall  apply 
particularly  to  that  section  and  from  that  by  implication  to  the  rest  of 
the  country,  because  I  am  able  to  state  better  the  necessities  of  the 
transmissouri  country,  being  a  citizen  of  it. 

Nebraska  is  not  a  great  wheat-producing  State,  but  particularly  a 
beef  and  pork  producing  country,  and  the  wealth  of  the  most  sub- 
stantial citizens  of  that  country  is  derived,  first,  from  the  advance  in 
the  value  of  land,  and  then  irom  the  sale  of  hogs  and  cattle.  Since 
the  beginning  of  the  period  I  have  described — that  is,  in  1877,  when  the 
production  of  staple  food  products  was  regarded  statistically  by  dif- 
ferent countries  each  for  itself  and  not  as  at  present — the  whole  world 
as  one  producer — there  is  a  great  change;  at  least  I  would  like  to  state 
to  the  committee  that  it  appears  to  me  that  there  is  a  great  change, 
although  I  should  be  willing  to  defer  to  some  more  competent  person 
who  should  state  that  as  early  as  1877  the  science  of  statistics  was  in 
a  more  advanced  stage  than  I  appear  to  imply.  I  regard  the  perfec- 
tion of  statistics  and  the  improvement  of  transportation  as  the  great 
reason  for  the  steadiness  of  the  low  prices  of  food  stuffs  in  recent  years, 
and  that  while  this  steadiness  is  in  the  direction  of  civilization  and  the 
interest  of  consumers  it  is  discouraging  to  producers,  who  see  no  hope 
for  a  distinct  improvement  in  the  price  of  the  commodities  they  pro- 
duce, because  they  know  and  everyone  knows  that  there  is  more  than 
enough  for  the  necessities  of  the  world. 

The  expansion  of  the  Russian  Empire  and  the  possibilities  of  Aus- 
tralia and  Argentina  have  completely  changed  the  status  of  the  United 
States.  This  is  a  fact  as  to  the  production  of  breadstuffs  and  cattle 
which  it  is  absolutely  useless  for  us  to  deny,  and  moreover  it  is  a  fact 
which  completely  revolutionizes  the  agricultural  status  of  our  nation. 
The  extraordinary  cheapening  of  transportation  has  of  course  largely 
kept  pace  with  the  decline  in  the  export  value  of  our  food  stuffs,  so  that 
the  net  results  to  producers  have  not  by  any  means  fallen  off  as  the 
export  price  has  fallen  off;  and  to  the  factor  of  reduction  in  cost  of 
transportation  I  should  add,  of  course,  something  for  the  cheapening 
of  the  cost  of  production.  But  nevertheless  the  farmers  of  the  trans- 
missouri country  of  necessity  feel  the  limitations  of  their  efforts.  The 
condition  in  that  section  has  been  greatly  aggravated  within  the  last 
ten  years  by  several  extensive  and  destructive  droughts,  as  well  as  by 
the  fact  that  settlement  has  been  made  and  agriculture  attempted  in  a 
district  of  very  considerable  elevation,  where  the  average  product  is 
too  small  to  leave  a  margin  of  profit.  In  a  portion  of  this  country  the 
application  of  irrigation  will  correct  the  low  average  of  product,  but 
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not  the  low  average  of  price  resulting  from  an  abundant  product.  All 
tbis  portion  of  our  country  may  be  likeDed  or  compared  to  a  foreign 
country,  since  so  large  a  portion  of  its  total  product  is  sent  out  of  it  to 
the  rest  of  the  country.  It  is  like  a  country  that  is  exporting  its  prod- 
uct, but  at  a  price  so  low  as  to  drain  the  energies  and  courage  of  its 
people. 

I  do  not  care  to  be  understood  as  speaking  extravagantly  in  making 
this  statement,  nor  as  saying  that  it  applies  to  all  the  farmers  of  Kansas 
and  Nebraska.  No  person  who  lives  outside  of  these  two  States  has  a 
correct  idea  of  them  unless  he  understands  that  the  ground  rapidly 
rises  from  an  elevation  of  900  or  1,000  feet  at  the  Missouri  Kiver  to  an 
elevation  of  5,000  feet  at  the  western  limits  of  the  two  States,  and  it  is 
in  the  western  portions  of  the  two  States  that  the  uncertainties  of  agri- 
culture have  been  greatest.  The  eastern  portions  of  the  two  States,  at  an 
elevation  less  than  1,300  or  1,400  feet,  is  like  the  adjacent  parts  of  Mis- 
souri and  Iowa  and  has  an  equally  stable  agriculture.  The  line  between 
the  sections  of  stable  and  unstable  agriculture  is  not  definite  or  fixed, 
but  fluctuating  and  uncertain.  Sometimes  excellent  crops  are  raised 
west  beyond  the  Colorado  line,  while  the  drought  of  1894  was  almost 
universal  and  was  severe  in  the  country  east  of  the  Missouri.  The 
extension  of  irrigation  from  the  West  is  gradually  correcting  the  uncer- 
tainty of  agriculture  in  the  elevated  plain  region  in  those  districts  where 
irrigation  can  be  applied;  and  it  was  recently  stated  at  the  State  irriga- 
tion convention  at  Kearney  that  Nebraska  has  more  miles  of  irrigating 
canals  than  any  other  State  in  the  Union.  This  seems  almost  iucredi- 
ble  to  those  of  us  living  in  the  State,  as  it  was  only  very  recently  that 
irrigation  in  this  country  was  inaugarated.  If  this  is  true  within  the 
short  time  since  the  beginning  was  made  of  the  construction  of  irri- 
gating canals  in  Nebraska,  it  makes  it  certain  that  the  irrigating  system 
of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  will  finally  become  very  complete,  and  incon- 
sequence the  volume  of  agricultural  production  in  those  States  will  be 
increased  many  fold  and  will  be  very  much  steadier  at  the  increased  rate. 

The  ordinary  production  of  corn  in  Nebraska  previous  to  1894  wa*s 
about  150,000,000  bushels  per  annum,  but  in  that  year  it  was  reduced 
to  13,000,000,  practically  a  total  failure.  It  is,  I  believe,  this  year  esti- 
mated at  about  285,000,000  bushels,  and  the  crop  of  Kansas  about  the 
same.  These  two  States  are  producing  in  corn  in  1896,  550,000,000  to 
575,000,000  bushels,  as  compared  with  a  normal  production  for  the  two 
States  of  perhaps  350,000,000,  and  as  compared  with  the  minimum 
product  of  the  drought  year  of  1894  of  55,000,000  or  60,000,000  for  the 
two  States. 

Within  the  last  ten  years  the  average  price  of  corn  in  Nebraska  has 
been  higher  than  would  commonly  be  supposed,  partly  caused  by  sev- 
eral years  of  drought.  The  period  as  a  whole  has  been  very  fluctuating 
as  to  yield  and  price,  and  in  my  opinion  much  more  so  than  is  probable 
during  the  coming  ten  years.  I  submit  herewith  a  table  of  the  cost  of 
growing  corn  for  eight  years  on  the  farm  of  which  I  have  had  super- 
vision and  the  price  paid  for  corn  for  ten  years,  which  figures  must  be 
taken  with  a  good  deal  of  qualification,  because  our  yield  was  low  for  a 
number  of  years  on  account  of  the  imperfect  drainage  of  our  land  and 
the  cost  of  raising  corn  per  bushel  consequently  high;  while  the  figures 
for  corn  bought  include  the  freight  on  a  great  deal  of  corn  shipped  to 
us  by  rail  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  cattle,  and  that  portion  of  price 
representing  freight  is  very  uneven.  In  any  event,  we  generally  pay 
from  1  to  3  cents  per  bushel  to  farmers  over  the  local  market  price, 
which  makes  our  figures  for  corn  bought  still  more  out  of  line  with  the 
average  price  paid  to  farmers  in  Nebraska. 
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In  these  eight  years  corn  has  cost  us  to  raise  per  bushel  12,  26,  22, 
18.5, 15,  28,  18.6,  and  11  cents.  In  1895  corn  cost  ns  18.6  cents  per 
bushel  to  raise,  and  we  bought  at  from  16  down  to  14  cents,  which  was 
higher  than  the  average  price  paid  in  the  State.  This  year  the  crop  is 
very  heavy,  and  at  the  present  moment  the  average  price  of  corn  is  10 
cents,  while  we  are  buying  it  for  11.  For  the  first  time,  therefore,  we 
have  two  extremely  cheap  years  in  succession,  an  enormous  crop  in 
1896  with  a  large  stock  on  hand  from  1895. 

If  it  is  a  fact,  as  many  citizens  of  the  State  are  inclined  to  believe, 
that  we  are  entering  upon  a  period  of  more  abundant  rainfall  than  the 
last  ten  years  and  a  period  similar  to  the  ten  years  before,  it  appears 
likely  that  we  are  entering  a  period  of  a  continuous  low  price  for  corn. 
As  corn  differs  greatly  from  wheat  in  that  its  production  is  much  lest 
universal  and  largely  confined  to  the  great  corn  States  of  our  country, 
I  have  always  considered  it  as  a  more  reliable  crop  for  our  farmers  than 
wheat.  I  never  believed  that  we  should  see  such  low  prices  for  corn  as 
we  are  paying  to-day.  When  I  left  home,  we  were  receiving  large 
quantities  of  corn  every  day,  and  have  witnessed  the  discontent  of 
fanners  at  the  extremely  low  price.  I  do  not  believe  in  the  permanence 
of  such  prices  and  think  it  certain  that  we  shall  have  a  recovery,  but 
it  may  be  a  moderate  recovery,  and  at  present  our  farmers  are  feeling 
in  low  spirits. 

Conditions  are  now  favorable  for  the  expansion  of  the  sugar-beet 
industry,  which  has  made  no  growth  to  speak  of  since  1891.  The  con- 
dition is  quite  different  from  that  previous  to  the  passage  of  the  McKin- 
ley  law  on  the  important  point  that  the  difficulty  of  the  introduction  of 
beet  growing  to  farmers  in  the  United  States  is,  to  an  important  degree, 
overcome.  The  sugar  factories  already  built  are  widely  scattered  and 
the  growing  of  beets  and  manufacture  of  sugar  has  been  brought  to 
the  notice  of  agriculturists  in  the  entire  country  between  the  Missouri 
and  the  Pacific.  The  farmers  who  have  actually  grown  beets  and  sold 
them  to  factories  of  course  are  an  extremely  6mall  fraction  of  all  the 
farmers  in  the  vast  country  I  speak  of,  but  the  iudustry  is  talked  of  and 
discussed  throughout  all  this  immense  district,  and  in  the  State  of 
Nebraska  the  projected  sugar  factories  are  almost  as  numerous  as  the 
towns  on  the  map. 

It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  organize  the  entire  industry,  including 
beet  growing,  at  one  point,  and  as  factories  are  built  hereafter  in  new 
places  it  will  in  each  separate  case  require  time  to  establish  successful 
beet  growing  among  those  farmers  who  have  never  tried  it  before;  but 
it  is  a  very  different  matter  to  secure  a  sufficient  acreage  of  beets  in 
any  locality  from  what  it  was  several  years  ago,  and  I  am  able  to  say 
from  my  own  personal  knowledge  that  it  is  a  crop  as  easy  to  produce 
and  as  reliable  in  results  as  anything  on  the  list  of  all  our  common 
products. 

There  is  entire  unanimity  of  opinion  between  people  of  all  parties 
and  occupations  as  to  the  desirability  of  the  establishment  of  beet- 
sugar  production  in  this  country,  because  it  is  easy  to  realize  what 
substantial  results  are  to  be  gained.  Without  it  we  must  look  forward 
to  such  progress  of  a  large  section  of  our  country  as  it  is  able  to  secure 
by  the  production  of  commodities  which  are  already  raised  to  excess 
in  various  parts  of  the  world,  the  surplus  of  which  we  are  obliged  to 
sell  in  western  Europe  in  close  competition  with  other  producing  coun- 
tries. This  is  not  all,  because  this  competition,  which  is  already  bear- 
ing very  seriously  on  the  net  price  to  our  farmers,  may  be  very  much 
more  severe  in  future  than  it  is  now.  In  fact  it  is  almost  certain  that 
it  will  become  very  much  more,  severe.    The  people  of  Argentina  are 
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importing  the  best  beef  animals  in  the  world  for  the  improvement  of 
their  stock  and  will  probably  overcome  their  difficulties  of  transporta- 
tion to  western  Europe.  The  example  of  Argentina  and  Russia  in 
wheat  production  is  too  often  brought  up  to  need  repeating  agaiu. 
Our  farmers  in  the  transmissouri  will  probably  find  some  issue  from 
the  present  condition  of  things,  and  a  more  stable  agriculture  under 
irrigation,  with  greater  diversity  of  products  that  we  can  raise  in  our 
climate,  will  probably  give  us  a  slight  advance,  but  wo  feel  that  the 
future  has  a  great  many  uncertainties  for  us  and  that  our  geograph- 
ical location  will  always  be  against  us  in  the  disposal  of  our  surplus 
commodities. 

The  charges  of  transportation  on  our  surplus  commodities  must 
really  be  borne  by  the  producer,  because  our  product  must  go  to  a  dis- 
tant market  in  competition  with  other  countries  less  distant  from  that 
market.  But  in  the  case  of  sugar  we  are  ourselves  the  consumers  of 
the  product  of  distant  countries,  aud  the  sugar  producers  in  those 
countries  must  pay  at  least  part  of  the  charges  on  sugar  to  us.  We 
are  somewhat  in  the  same  position  with  those  detached  and  isolated 
portions  of  our  own  country  as  to  the  present  agricultural  products 
before  the  advent  of  railways,  as,  for  instance,  the  Pan  Handle  of  Texas 
or  the  Black  Hills  of  Dakota,  at  a  time  when  the  local  price  of  grain, 
eveu  for  grain  raised  i  n  such  districts,  was  fixed  by  the  cost  of  grain  at 
the  Missouri  River,  for  instance,  with  an  expensive  rail  and  wagon 
carriage  added.  In  1881  the  price  of  oats  in  the  Black  Hills  was  $4 
per  hundredweight,  or  about  $1.30  per  bushel,  and  during  my  residence 
in  the  Pan  Handle  of  Texas,  in  the  early  eighties,  the  price  of  potatoes 
was  $3.60  a  bushel.  Perhaps  the  parallel  is  not  a  very  good  one,  but 
I  think  the  principle  underlying  is  true,  that  as  long  as  we  are  produc- 
ing less  than  our  capacity  for  consumption  the  price  will  be  fixed  by 
the  cost  of  carriage  to  such  a  country  from  a  producing  country.  The 
position  of  sugar  is  of  course  very  different  from  those  other  commod- 
ities, aud  there  is  no  expensive  land  carriage  in  its  case.  Sugar  is 
brought  to  us  in  Nebraska  from  New  York  for  about  one-third  of  a  cent 
a  pound,  and  in  the  consideration  of  sugar  we  must  acquaint  ourselves 
at  once  with  the  value  of  very  small  fractions.  Our  part  of  the  coun- 
try, instead  of  filling  a  want  at  a  distance  of  4,500  to  5,000  miles,  will 
begin  by  filling  a  place  at  home.  The  result  will  be  a  margin  of  profit 
in  the  production  of  an  agricultural  commodity  which  our  farmers 
could  not  by  any  possibility  secure  in  the  production  of  any  other  on 
the  list  of  commodities  that  can  be  raised  in  our  latitude. 

The  position  of  sugar  in  its  relation  to  the  agriculture  of  these 
States  is  unique  and  absolutely  unlike  that  of  anything  else,  and  we 
can  not,  by  the  most  careful  examination  of  the  whole  catalogue  of  agri- 
cultural commodities,  discover  another  staple  of  anything  like  the  impor- 
tance of  sugar  which  we  do  not  already  produce  in  excess.  Therefore, 
it  is  not  only  because  we  already  raise  a  great  excess  of  certain  agricul- 
tural commodities,  and  that  we  may  even  regard  as  a  detail  the  fact  that 
our  surplus  of  corn  is  already  so  great  that  it  is  almost  unsalable,  but 
because  we  must  look  forward  to  an  immeasurable  future  of  uncertainty 
unless  we  can  do  something  to  make  a  valuable  addition  to  our  agricul- 
ture. On  one  hand,  we  must  look  forward  to  a  slow  advance  with  a 
very  small  margin  of  profit  for  the  aggregate  of  the  agricultural  opera- 
tions of  our  State,  or  possibly  even  a  stationary  or  retrograding  con- 
dition, although  the  latter  I  do  not  really  believe.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  quickly,  within  a  quarter  of  a  century,  for  instance,  built  up  our 
purely  agricultural  and  rather  crude   transmissouri  country  into  a 
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highly  industrial  section,  with  vigorous  life,  a  solid  and  successful  agri- 
culture, and  a  variety  of  manufactures.  As  far  as  our  limited  vision 
can  see,  we  believe  that  our  only  hope  for  a  rich  and  prosperous  condi- 
tion lies  in  the  introduction  of  this  industry.  We  do  not  see  how  we 
can  become  rich  and  prosperous  without  it,  and  we  feel  that  we  ought 
to  have  a  chance  to  become  so,  if  we  deserve  it,  by  the  use  of  our 
possibilities,  if  we  get  a  chance  to  make  a  start. 

The  political  unrest  of  our  part  of  the  country  will  be  so  largely 
quieted  by  a  little  prosperity  that  it  will  no  longer  be  an  embarrass- 
ment and  a  menace  to  the  business  of  the  country.  Just  at  present  we 
appear  to  be  at  a  deadlock  in  the  securing  of  fresh  capital  to  go  into 
this  industry  in  our  country,  and  it  is  to  give  assurance  of  a  margin 
of  profit  to  be  divided  among  the  agriculturists  and  manufacturers  of 
sugar  that  we  hope  that  the  sugar  producers  of  other  countries  will  no 
longer  have  a  monopoly  of  our  market.  Whereas,  from  1890  to  1894 
the  price  of  sugar  imported  into  the  United  States,  exclusive  of  freight 
and  duty,  ran  as  follows  per  pound  for  each  year:  3.28,  3.03,  2.93,  3.09, 
and  2.92  cents,  this  foreign  value  in  1895  dropped  to  2.14  and  for  1896 
to  2.3  cents.  There  were  other  causes,  of  course,  for  the  decline  of 
these  prices  besides  the  repeal  of  the  McKinley  law,  but  under  date  of 
December  18 1  received  the  following  letter  from  the  Bureau  of  Statistics 
of  the  Treasury  Department : 

Sir:  In  reply  to  your  inquiry  of  the  llth  instant,  I  have  to  state  that  the  import 
values  of  all  imports  are  their  cost  in  the  foreign  country  whence  shipped  to  the 
United  States,  without  the  addition  of  freight  or  tariff  duties  imposed  by  this 
country.  There  was  no  deviation  from  this  rule  during  the  years  indicated.  The 
imposition  of  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty  has  a  tendency  to  decrease  the  price  placed 
upon  the  foreign  valuation  assigned  by  the  importer. 

This  letter  therefore  happens  to  be  an  argument  in  favor  of  a  specific 
as  opposed  to  an  ad  valorem  duty. 

A  distinguished  economist  -said  to  me  the  other  day  that  while  he 
did  not  consider  my  statement  of  the  advantages  of  domestic  sugar 
production  exaggerated,  he  regretted  that  it  was  considered  necessary 
to  establish  it  on  an  artificially  protected  basis,  and  wished  that  it 
could  grow  naturally,  standing  on  its  own  feet.  Now  it  is  well  known, 
and  doubtless  explained  to  the  committee  in  great  detail,  that  the  laws 
of  France  and  Germany  make  it  practically  impossible  for  producers 
in  this  country  to  get  over  the  initial  and  expensive  stages  of  planting 
the  industry  here  without  aid.  Austria,  France,  and  Germany  export 
from  a  half  to  two-thirds  of  their  entire  product  of  sugar. 

The  entire  product  of  Germany  is  just  about  equal  to*the  consumption 
of  the  United  States,  or  very  nearly  equal  to  it.  Germany  has  reached 
the  front  rank  in  the  production  of  sugar,  and  her  policy  is  that  of  the 
extermination  of  all  rivals  if  she  can.  The  price  of  sugar  to  consumers 
in  this  country  is  cheaper  than  in  any  other  except  England,  and  a 
slight  increase  in  price  (if  such  should  result  from  a  specific  duty)  will 
not  be  a  burden  upon  consumers.  Our  consumption  of  sugar  was  free 
and  liberal  only  a  few  years  ago  when  our  price  was  high,  our  consump- 
tion ranging  from  48.5  pounds  in  1882  to  52.2  pounds  per  capita  in  1890, 
during  which  time  the  price  of  granulated  had  declined  from  9.3  cents 
in  1882  to  7.6  cents  in  1889.  The  price  for  1890  declined  to  6.1  cents, 
doubtless  from  the  admission  of  free  sugar  under  the  McKinley  law, 
and  from  1891  to  1895  ranged  from  4.6  to  4.1  cents.  We  shall  never  see 
again  a  restoration  of  the  prices  prevailing  during  the  eighties,  when 
our  people  consumed  50  pounds  and  upward  per  head. 

The  sugar  producers  of  Europe  were  so  alarmed  at  the  low  price 
resulting  from  the  enormous  crops  of  1894  that  they  made  every  effort 
to    curtail   their  production;   and  yet,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
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enormous  decline  in  tbe  output  of  Cuba,  the  net  result  was  a  decline  of 
only  248,000  tons,  although  the  crop  of  Cuba  had  decreased  over 
750,000  tons;  and  the  crop  for  the  year  1896-97  in  Europe  is  larger  than 
ever  before,  nearly  5,000,000  tons.  These  countries  are  in  continual 
terror  of  a  sugar  crisis,  and  their  efforts  to  maintain  their  position  are 
so  strenuous  that  we  can  not  believe  that  we  can  be  allowed  to  have  a 
chance  to  grow  sugar  ourselves  if  they  can  help  it. 

While  the  acreage  that  will  be  needed  for  the  requirements  of  the 
United  States  will  never  equal  the  breadth  planted  to  other  staple 
crops,  it  is  a  crop  peculiarly  adapted  to  small  proprietors  and  tenants, 
whose  entire  family  obtain  all  or  a  very  large  part  of  their  support  from 
a  very  small  acreage  of  land.  Protection  of  this  industry  finds  justifi- 
cation in  the  great  importance  of  the  commodity  in  question,  as  it  is 
altogether  the  most  important  staple  that  we  do  not  already  produce  in 
excess,  and  because  it  will  enprnge  and  support  such  great  numbers  of 
people,  and  also  because  it  will  call  into  life  and  support  so  many  allied 
industries,  and,  looking  at  it  from  a  Nebraska  point  of  view,  because  it 
will  give  new  life  to  a  section  purely  agricultural  which  is  denied  cer- 
tain channels  of  development  that  are  open  to  other  sections  of  the 
country. 

It  is  only  a  very  few  years  since  it  was  commonly  argued  that  the 
American  farmers  would  never  consent  to  the  cultivation  of  a  crop 
requiring  such  minute  care  as  the  culture  of  the  sugar  beet,  being  in  the 
habit  of  careless  cultivation  with  the  assistance  of  very  perfect  machin- 
ery. In  Bulletin  No.  27  of  the  Division  of  Chemistry,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Mr.  John  P.  Reynolds,  of  Chicago,  wrote  Prof.  H.  W. 
Wiley,  under  date  of  December  9, 1889,  regarding  the  failure  at  Chats- 
worth,  twenty  odd  years  before  that  time.  The  business  was  then  car- 
ried to  Freeport,  and,  I  think,  afterwards  became  the  present  factory 
at  Alvarado,  Cal.    Mr.  Reynolds  says  in  this  letter: 

Without  going  into  details  further,  I  mast  say  that  I  have  given  up  hope  for  the 
early  success  of  beet-sugar  industry  in  this  country,  because  I  believe  the  essential 
conditions  are  not  to  be  found  here  at  present.  These  conditions  relate  to  the  pro- 
duction of  the  beets.  The  manufacturer  muBt  grow  his  own  beets,  or  have  them 
grown  in  the  vicinity  by  others.  He  can  not  command  the  necessary  labor  to  grow 
them  himself  except  at  a  cost  that  the  results  will  not  justify.  There  is  no  crop 
within  the  whole  range  of  agriculture  more  difficult  to  produce  than  a  crop  of  beets 
suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar.  An  army  of  women  and  children  (being  the 
cheapest  labor)  is  required  imperatively  at  special  times,  and  I  know  of 'no  commu- 
nity where  this  army  can  oertaiuly  be  had  when  needed  and  at  a  fair  cost. 

If  others  grow  the  beets,  contracts  must  be  made  in  advance  for  the  entire  crop  of 
each,  a  certain  number  of  acres  to  be  cultivated.  The  product  per  acre  is  variable 
and  uncertain  in  both  quantity  and  quality.  There  may  be  superabundance  for  the 
capacity  of  the  factory  or  there  may  be  a  failure  of  the  crop  almost  entirely.  As 
to  price  per  ton,  the  advantage  is  always  on  the  side  of  the  farmer.  The  manufac- 
turer must  pay  what  the  farmer  may  demand  or  quit  the  business  and  lose  his  plant. 
The  farmer  can  use  his  land  for  other  crops;  the  factory  will  make  only  beet  sugar. 

With  irrigated  lands  and  slave  labor,  or  its  equivalent,  I  can  understand  that 
sugar  from  beets  can  be  produced  profitably  in  this  country. 

I  would  like  to  believe  this  industry  will  soon  demonstrate  the  error  of  my  pres- 
ent convictions,  thus  briefly  stated,  aud  certainly  the  effort  to  make  it  successful  is 
worthy  any  man's  ambition. 

If  the  statements  in  this  letter  were  true  about  1864  or  1865,  it  is 
curious  that  such  a  complete  change  has  taken  place  at  the  present 
time.  In  Nebraska  we  have  found  that,  although  care  aud  skill  are 
essential  the  sugar  beet  is  as  reliable  and  stable  as  com,  and  I  regard 
it  as  more  reliable  on  our  valley  land;  and  we  found  at  Ames  that  it 
survived  the  fierce  drought  of  1894  with  a  less  decline  of  yield  than 
corn. 

I  have  made  several  statements  of  the  cost  of  growing  beets,  which 
I  have  included  in  this  argument,  but  which  are  too  long  to  read;  but 
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the  result  of  my  experience  is  that  the  cost  of  growing  beets  to  farmers 
in  Nebraska  is  from  a  minimum  of  $2  per  ton  delivered  up  to  a  figure 
where  it  becomes  unprofitable  to  raise  them  even  at  $5  a  ton.  In  the 
eastern  part  of  the  State,  in  the  Platte  Valley,  where  our  experiments 
have  been  made  we  may  probably  expect  confidently  a  very  large  yield, 
and  I  have  talked  with  at  least  two  very  reliable  farmers  this  fall  whose 
beets  have  been  raised  for  less  than  the  minimum  price  I  name.  The 
average  cost  to  farmers  probably  ranges  from  $2.50  to  $3.50  a  ton  with 
an  average  yield  of  10  or  12  tons.  These  figures  do  not  include  rent, 
fertilization,  or  profit. 

The  first  two  large  crops  raised  under  my  own  charge  cost  $3.60  and 
$3.80,  respectively,  the  first  being  a  year  of  very  high  cost  and  the 
second  a  drought  year  of  decreased  yield.  The  cost  of  raising  beets 
per  ton  is  a  very  fluctuating  and  variable  figure,  according  to  yield,  but 
I  think  it  is  entirely  safe  to  say  that  the  difficulty  of  growing  beets,  as 
indicated  in  Mr.  Keynolds's  letter,  is  certainly  not  true  at  the  present 
time,  and  as  far  a  I  know,  in  every  place  where  beets  are  grown  in  the 
United  States.  I  take  the  newspapers  from  all  these  points,  and  the 
invariable  statement  is  that  the  farmers  are  clamorous  for  contracts  to 
grow  beets.  If  it  were  not  possible  for  farmers  to  grow  beets  at  a  rea- 
sonably low  cost  in  this  country,  there  would  be  no  use  in  attempting 
to  protect  or  promote  the  industry,  and  the  truth  is  that  our  farmers 
can  and  do  grow  beets  at  reasonable  and  moderate  cost,  and  the  most 
important  element  for  the  future  strength  of  the  business  is  present. 
The  price  of  beete,  unlike  that  of  other  commodities,  is  arranged  not 
by  competition  on  the  open  market  but  by  contract,  and  this  fact  of 
itself  induces  an  evenness  and  certainty  of  results  that  is  an  advan- 
tage to  farmers. 

Experience  in  growing  beets  is  as  important  for  farmers  as  experience 
to  workmen  in  any  other  line,  and  every  farmer  who  undertakes  the 
culture  of  sugar  beets  must  learn  how.  His  first  crop  will  certainly  be 
an  expensive  one,  besides  which  he  must  make  a  fresh  investment  in 
machinery  not  used  for  other  crops.  It  requires  an  experience  of  sev- 
eral years  to  learn  how  to  rotate  his  crops  so  as  to  arrange  his  crops 
of  beets  to  the  best  advantage,  and  to  learn  that  his  best  economy 
lies  in  a  much  more  careful  and  painstaking  labor  than  he  has  ever 
found  nepessary  before.  He  must  learn  the  great  economy  he  will 
find  in  keeping  his  land  in  such  perfect  condition  that  weeds  are  not 
allowed  to  make  embarrassing  growth.  As  the  acreage  tributary  to 
any  factory  increases  and  it  becomes  possible  for  it  to  receive  a  full 
supply  up  to  its  capacity,  it  will  become  absolutely  necessary  for 
farmers  to  bear  the  expense  of  putting  their  beets  in  silo  and  after- 
wards to  take  them  out  and  deliver  as  required  for  working  at  the  fac- 
tory. Although  the  great  difficulty  of  the  introduction  of  beet  growing 
to  farmers  has  been  overcome  in  the  case  of  those  who  deliver  beets  to 
existing  factories,  much  work  remains  to  recommend  it  to  the  attention 
of  all  those  that  have  never  tried  it. 

I  would  like  to  speak  particularly  to  the  committee  with  regard  to 
the  value  of  the  beet-sugar  industry  to  the  growing  and  fattening  of 
live  stock  in  the  United  States.  In  the  winter  of  1892-93  I  made  an 
experiment  of  feeding  cattle  on  beet  pulp;  and  in  fact  it  was  for  the 
purpose  of  using  our  facilities  for  the  fattening  of  cattle  that  I  first 
became  interested  in  sugar  beets.  Not  only  is  the  pulp  left  after  the 
extraction  of  the  sugar  a  cattle  food  of  very  great  value,  but  it  is 
equally  valuable  for  the  feeding  of  sheep  and  also  for  hogs.  The  pro- 
duction of  beef  and  pork  is  by  all  odds  the  most  important  industry 
west  of  the  Missouri,  and  after  our  years  of  drought  and  short  crops 
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the  cost  of  preparing  animals  for  market  in  that  country  is  greatly 
increased.  After  seasons  of  short  crops  the  price  of  food  stuff  rises 
rapidly  and  the  cost  of  fattening  cattle  or  sheep  is  easily  doubled.  The 
market  for  fattened  cattle  in  this  country  commonly  rises  after  such 
seasons,  but  in  the  spring  of  1891  and  also  in  the  spring  of  1895  it  was 
found  that  at  a  certain  point  our  export  business  became  unprofitable, 
and  the  upward  movement  in  prices  of  fattened  animals  received  a  sud- 
den check,  followed  by  a  decline  of  prices  very  disappointing  to  our 
producers  of  sheep  and  cattle.  We  are  already  feeling  very  keenly 
the  competition  of  foreign  countries  in  the  sale  of  food  animals  in  the 
English  market,  and  the  beet-sugar  industry  will  be  found  to  be  a  very 
substantial  assistance  in  the  production  of  food  animals  at  a  steady 
and  level  cost,  assisting  us  to  retain  possession  of  our  foreign  markets. 

I  have  been  engaged  in  the  cattle  business  west  of  the  Missouri  for 
more  than  seventeen  years,  and  for  the  last  eleven  years  have  fed  cattle 
very  extensively  in  Nebraska. 

In  a  proposition  now  being  entertained  for  the  construction  of  a  sugar 
factory  in  Nebraska,  I  regard  it  as  probable  that  the  profit  derived  from 
feeding  the  waste  production  of  the  factory  and  those  portions  of  the 
beet  left  in  the  field  will  be  almost  as  great  as  the  profit  from  the  manu- 
facture of  sugar.  The  proposition  to  day  stands  waiting  for  conditions 
that  will  appear  to  make  it  safe  to  engage  in,  but  the  cattle  feeding  is 
a  branch  of  the  business  that  we  consider  almost  as  important  as  sugar 
manufacture.  There  is  no  reason  in  common  sense  why  the  farmers  of 
Nebraska  should  continue  the  excessive  production  of  certain  crops 
and  to  consider  that  they  are  entitled  to  receive  a  remunerative  price 
for  them,  but  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact  that  they  do  go  on  raising  such 
crops,  and  they  feel  a  deep  sense  of  grievance  at  the  low  prices,  the 
cause  of  which  they  can  not  understand,  but  which  they  attribute  to 
unfair  treatment  of  some  kind. 


EXHIBITS  MADE. 

Mr.  Allen  introduced  the  following  copy  of  letter  and  table  as  part 
of  his  statement: 

Indianola,  Red  willow  County,  Nbbr.,  August  10, 1896. 

Dear  Sir:  I  find  from  the  report  of  the  Beet  Sugar  Association,  of  w^ich  yon  are 
president,  many  interestiu g  facts.  Our  farmers  are  much  discouraged  here  on  account 
of  the  last  three  years'  drought.  Business  is  very  much  depressed.  The  corn  looked 
very  good  until  about  two  weeks  ago,  now  much  of  it  is  burning.  Can  not  some 
plan  be  devised  to  start  a  branch  factory  or  Borne  feasible  means  to  justify  the 
farmers  in  putting  in  beets  f  Of  course  it  is  too  far  to  ship  beets  to  Grand  Island 
and  we  can  not  put  up  a  big  factory,  bat  I  think  if  a  small  plant  for  juice  oonld  be 
started  many  farmers  would  go  into  it. 

A.  8.  Houstoh. 

fi.  M.  Allen. 

Cost  of  com  crop  for  seven  years  compared  with  cost  of  com  bought. 


Year. 

Total 
acreage. 

Total 
bu  Ah- 
els. 

Bushels 
per 
acre. 

Rent of 
land. 

Operating 
expenses. 

Total 
cost. 

Cost 
per 
acre. 

Cost 
per 

bushel. 

Coat  per 
bushel 
of  corn 

bought. 

1887-88 

Gents. 

OetU*. 
28 

1888-89  

85 

1889-90  

1,485 
1,485 
1,825 
1, 825 
1,  32a 
1,  702 
1,87  j 

40,000 
33,473 
42, 000 
51,344 
CO.  028 
41,001 
70,154 

27 

22.5 

23 

28 

45.3 

22. 8 

40.6 

$4,867.42 
8,924.79 
8, 134. 20 
8, 479. 97 
8,178.80 
10, 172. 38 
12,921.48 

$4,867.42 
8,924.79 
9, 154. 20 
9, 499. 97 
9, 198. 80 
11, 542. 38 
14,181.48 

$3.28 
6.01 
5.01 
5.20 
6.93 
6.44 
7.56 

12.2 

26.7 

22 

18.5 

15.8 

28.1 

18.6 

19 

1890-91 

1891-92 

1892-93  

1893-94 

1894-95 

1S95-4M 

"*"$i,*02o" 
1, 020 
1, 020 
1,170 
1,200 

48 

SO 

27 

23.7 

48 
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Mr.  Wheeleb.  How  does  the  beet  stand  drought  as  compared  to 
corn! 

Mr.  Allen.  I  have  stated  that  in  one  portion  of  my  statement.  We 
found  from  the  severe  drought  of  1894  that  our  beets  stood  drought 
better  than  corn  stood  it.  They  suffered  a  less  decline  in  yield  than 
the  corn.  That  was  in  the  valley  of  the  Platte,  a  country  well  adapted 
to  the  beet  for  the  reason  the  subsoil  is  of  sand  and  the  water  is  only 
10  or  15  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  so  the  roots  of  the  beets 
can  penetrate  to  the  water.  The  success  of  that  particular  crop  in  that 
drought  year  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention  in  Nebraska,  because 
it  was  very  striking. 

STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BT  UNITED  STATES  SENATOR  GEOEGE  C. 
PERKINS,  OF  CALIFORNIA 

Committee  on  Wats  and  Means: 

A  duty  on  sugar  imported  into  the  United  States  should  be  imposed 
for  the  reasons  that  it  would  give  rise  to  an  industry  that  in  a  few  years 
would  be  second  to  no  other.  We  are  now  consuming  on  an  average 
about  2,000,000  tons  of  sugar  yearly,  of  which  about  1,700,000  tons  are 
imported,  for  which  we  have  to  pay  over  $100,000,000.  This  money, 
which  now  goes  to  foreign  manufacturers,  laborers,  and  farmers,  should 
be  and  can  be  retained  in  this  country  and  paid  to  American  farmers, 
laborers,  and  manufacturers.  This  can  be  brought  about  by  the  impo- 
sition of  an  import  duty  on  sugar  brought  hither  from  countries  beyond 
our  borders. 

That  we  can  produce  all  the  sugar  which  we  consume  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  The  sugar  beet,  from  which  sugar  is  so  cheaply  made  abroad, 
is  adapted  to  vast  and  widely  separated  sections  of  the  United  States, 
which  could  easily  raise  enough  of  the  root  to  supply,  in  a  very  few 
years,  our  total  consumption  of  sugar.  California  alone  could  supply 
one-half  the  sugar  used  in  this  country.  How  varied  may  be  the  con- 
ditions under  which  sugar  beets  may  be  successfully  grown  may  be 
understood  when  one  contrasts  the  rich  soil  of  California  with  the 
treeless,  alkaline  valley  of  the  Pecos  Eiver  in  Utah,  where  beets  are 
raised  containing  as  large  a  percentage  of  sugar  as  those  of  Chino. 
Between  these  two  extremes  the  United  States  offers  lands,  vast  in 
area,  where  beets  can  be  grown  sufficient  in  quantity  to  supply  sugar 
for  our  own  consumption  and  for  export. 

There  are  now  7  beet-sugar  factories  in  the  United  States — 3  in 
California,  1  in  Utah,  1  in  New  Mexico,  and  2  in  Nebraska — and 
the  opportunities  given  by  them  to  farmers  to  ascertain  whether 
beet  growing  is  profitable  have  been  sufficient  to  settle  that  question 
definitely.  At  present  prices  for  beets  their  cultivation  is  fairly  remu- 
nerative to  farmers,  and  the  acreage  planted  with  this  root  is  con- 
stantly increasing  and  is  limited  only  by  the  capacity  of  the  factories 
in  operation  and  by  the  rate  of  freight  to  market.  As  an  agricultural 
industry  it  is  in  many  cases  more  profitable  than  wheat,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  it  in  whatever  country  it  is  carried  on.  In  France, 
according  to  the  United  States  consul  at  Havre,  C.  W.  Chancellor,  it 
is  not  only  more  profitable  than  wheat,  even  in  unfavorable  seasons, 
but  pays  better  than  any  other  agricultural  product.  In  1894  more 
than  1,700,000  acres  of  land  in  that  country  were  planted  in  beets,  pro- 
ducing 18,400,000  tons  of  the  root,  of  which  50  or  60  per  cent  was  man- 
ufactured into  sugar,  yielding  about  W)0,000  tonR. 

If  all  the  beets  raised  in  France  were  manufactured  into  sugar,  its 
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amount  would  be  nearly  sufficient  to  supply  tbe  consumption  of  the 
United  States.  The  price  received  there  for  beets  is  about  $3.50  per 
ton,  and  the  vast  amount  raised  in  France  proves  that  it  is  profitable 
to  the  farmer.  Figures  relating  to  production  in  Germany  and  Austria 
would  doubtless  give  equally  convincing  results.  Our  own  and  the 
experience  of  foreign  countries  have  not  only  demonstrated  the  fact 
that  the  sugar  beet  is  one  of  the  most  profitable  crops  that  can  be  grown 
by  fanners,  but  have  also  shown  that  the  industry  can  be  made  profit- 
able only  by  means  of  either  an  import  duty  or  a  bounty  on  production 
or  export. 

Germany,  France,  and  Austria  are  the  three  great  beet-sugar-pro- 
ducing countries  of  Europe,  and  from  them  we  probably  receive  nearly 
60  per  cent  of  the  sugar  imported,  according  to  the  following  figures 
for  the  year  1895: 


Tons. 

From  Europe 1,005,761 

From  Cuba 164,310 

From  Sandwich  Islands 150,  845 

From  East  Indies 135,894 

From  British  Indies 120, 557 

From  Brazil 87,646 


Tons. 

From  Demerara 45,757 

From  other  West  Indies 45, 34Y 

From  Puerto  Rico 31,402 

From  other  countries 15, 137 


Total 1,804,866 

Of  the  European  sugar-producing  countries  Germany  stands  con- 
fessedly in  the  lead,  owing  to  the  encouragement  given  to  beet-sugar 
producers  by  the  Government,  which  allows  an  export  bounty.  France 
and  Austria  have  also  encouraged  beet-sugar  production  in  various 
ways,  but  the  competition  of  Germany  has  compelled  them  to  adopt 
still  further  measures  to  sustain  an  industry  which  is  recognized  as 
being  one  of  the  most  important  within  their  respective  boundaries. 
According  to  Julius  Muth,  United  States  consul  at  Magdeburg,  Aus- 
tria has  just  increased  her  consumption  tax  from  $4.45  per  220  pounds 
to  $5.26,  and  has  increased  the  export  bounty  fund  from  $2,023,000  to 
$3,641,400.  "This,"  says  Consul  Muth,  "furnishes  a  temporary  relief 
for  the  Austrian  sugar  grower,  and  enables  him  to  continue  competition 
with  her  German  neighbor." 

France,  according  to  Consul  Muth,  has  increased  the  duty  on  raw 
sugar  68  cents  and  on  refined  sugar  87  cents  per  100  kilograms,  but 
"  she  will,  no  doubt,  this  fall  answer  either  with  an  increase  in  her 
present  covert  export  bounty  or  pay  an  open  bounty  to  meet  German 
sugar  on  the  world's  markets." 

If  the  great  nations  of  Germany,  Austria,  and  France  find  it  profit- 
able to  encourage  the  production  of  beet  sugar,  surely  the  United  States 
will  find  it  at  least  equally  so;  but  it  is  probable  that  with  adequate 
encouragement  given  to  the  American  sugar  producer  the  benefits  which 
the  entire  country  would  derive  from  the  industry  would  be  greater 
than  those  enjoyed  by  the  European  countries  named.  Here  we  have, 
as  has  been  pointed  out,  a  vast  territory  suited  to  the  successful  culti- 
vation of  the  sugar  beet,  the  prices  for  which  obtained  by  most  farmers 
are  satisfactory.  If  an  adequate  protection  in  the  shape  of  a- protective 
duty  of,  say,  1£  cents  a  pound  on  raw  sugar  be  granted,  these  prices  can 
be  maintained  and  perhaps  increased,  while  encouragement  will  be 
given  to  capital  to  invest  in  new  sugar  factories.  New  factories  mean  an 
increased  acreage  demanded  for  beet  culture,  and  this  means  increased 
revenue  to  the  farmer. 

The  beet-sugar  interest  of  the  United  States  practically  had  its  start 
in  1889,  when  2,000  tons  were  produced.  The  production  in  1890  was 
2,800  tons,  and  then,  in  consequence  of  the  bounty  law,  which  paid  2  cents 
per  pound  for  sugar  of  domestic  manufacture,  it  took  a  jump  in  1891  to 
^400  tons,  in  1892  to  12,000  tons,  the  next  year  to  20,000  tons,  and  the 
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next  to  22,000  tons.  The  production  of  cane  sugar  was  by  the  same 
means  increased  from  260,000  tons  in  1891  to  355,384  tons  in  1894. 
The  abolition  of  the  bounty  sent  the  production  down  to  260,000  tons 
of  cane  sugar  in  1895  and  beet  sugar  to  20,400  tons.  These  figures 
show  how  sensitive  this  industry  is  to  protective  measures  and  give 
a  means  forjudging  what  would  be  the  increase  in  beet-sugar  manufac- 
turing were  it  protected  for  a  series  of  years  by  an  adequate  import 
tax  on  foreign  sugars. 

What  the  beet-sugar  industry  means  to  the  United  States,  and  why 
it  is  so  carefully  fostered  by  Germany,  France,  and  Austria,  may  easily 
be  seen  by  studying  the  history  of  a  single  factory,  that  at  Ghino,  Cal., 
for  instance.  Six  years  ago  the  Ghino  ranch  was  believed  to  be  fit  only 
for  grazing,  and  for  that  purpose  it  was  used.  It  supported  only  cattle 
and  the  herders  necessary  to  care  for  them.  There  were  only  a  few 
houses  and  outbuildings.  After  it  was  shown  that  sugar  beets  could 
be  raised  in  large  quantities  there  a  factory  was  built,  aud  to-day  there 
are  about  3,000  people  on  the  ranch,  900  of  whom  live  in  the  town  of 
Ghino.  The  following  is  taken  from  the  Ghino  Valley  Champion,  a 
paper  published  in  the  town : 

During  the  week  ending  last  night  there  were  delivered  4,756  tons,  or  an  average 
of  793  tons  a  day.    The  total  harvest  to  date  from  Chino  and  vicinity  is  57,569  tons. 

The  factory  has  sliced  82,000  tons  for  the  season. 

Dnring  the  month  of  October  there  were  delivered  from  the  Chino  ranch  alone 
22,537  tons  gross,  or  21,676  tons  net,  showing  an  average  tare  of  3.82  per  cent.  The 
average  percentage  of  sugar  of  the  month's  delivery  was  a  trifle  over  14— remarkably 
high  for  this  late  in  the  season.  This  is  largely  accounted  for  by  the  perfect  ripen- 
ing weather  which  has  prevailed. 

For  the  October  delivery  of  beets  the  factory  pays  $87,180.97,  or  $4.02  a  ton. 

There  are  now  202  beet-sugar  farmers  on  the  Chino  ranch,  and  their 
earnings  are  approximately  $400,000  per  year.  But  this  is  not  the  whole 
benefit  to  the  locality  derived  from  the  beet-sugar  industry,  as  it  would 
be  if  \yheat  or  almost  any  other  agricultural  product  had  been  produced 
and  had  brought  in  the  same  revenue  to  the  producers.  There  has  been 
invested  in  the  factory  to  manufacture  sugar  about  $1,000,000,  which 
pays  out  about  $30,000  per  month  in  wages  during  the  working  season. 
As  the  factory  uses  for  fuel  the  residue  of  coal  oil,  a  large  oil  refinery 
has  been  built  there,  manufacturing  gasoline,  benzine,  and  kerosene. 
Then,  there  were  required  for  this  year's  crop  160,000  sugar  bags,  1,000 
barrels,  120,000  yards  of  filter  cloth,  9,000  tons  of  lime  rock,  700  tons  of 
bulk  lime,  1,000  tons  of  coke,  55,000  barrels  of  petroleum,  10,000  pounds 
of  tallow,  15,000  gallons  of  lubricants,  1,000  pounds  of  oup  grease,  and 
smaller  items,  such  as  slicing  knives,  twine,  thread,  files,  etc.  In  con- 
sequence, a  large  population  was  gathered  about  the  factory,  which 
must  be  supplied  with  labor  and  with  all  the  varied  articles  which  are 
necessary  in  producing  sugar.  That  is  how  the  sugar  beet  benefits  the 
region  where  it  is  grown  when  it  is  rendered  possible  to  extract  its 
sugar  profitably,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  Germany,  France,  and 
Austria  give  to  the  beet-sugar  industry  such  help  as  will  enable  the 
factory  owners  to  make  a  fair  profit  on  the  sugar  produced.  They  give 
this  aid  in  order  that  their  sugar  producers  may  furnish  the  United 
States  one-half  the  sugar  they  consume,  when,  with  equal  favor  shown 
here,  the  United  States,  with  its  improved  machinery,  could  not  only 
supply  the  demand  of  the  whole  country,  but  eventually,  without  doubt, 
become  a  sugar- exporting  country,  as  have  the  European  countries 
named  above. 

The  consumption  of  beets  by  the  Chino  factory  iR  about  800  tons  per 
day;  that  of  the  Watsonville  factory,  1,200  tons,  at  $4  per  ton,  with  an 
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output  of  $1,100  a  day  in  wages.  The  Alvarado  factory  consumes 
about  400  tons  per  day.  From  the  figures  given  it  will  be  possible  to 
get  a  fair  idea  of  the  benefit  to  their  respective  regions  ot  the  three 
lactones  in  operation  in  California.  The  same  benefit  accrues  to  local- 
ities in  other  parts  of  the  country  where  beet-sugar  factories  have  been 
established,  and  with  that  protection  which  a  duty  of  1£  cents  per 
pound  on  raw  sugar  would  give,  factories  would  start  up  all  over  the 
country,  bringing  a  large  revenue  to  farmers,  giving  wages  to  laborers 
in  many  different  trades,  and  stimulating  manufactures  everywhere  by 
creating  prosperous  communities  which  have  all  the  wants  which  pros- 
perity creates. 

The  vastness  of  the  interests  involved  in  beet-sugar  manufacturing 
can  be  readily  seen  from  the  following  estimates  of  what  would  be  paid 
out  each  year  by  the  factories  engaged  in  making  sugar  enough  to  sup- 
ply the  demand  of  the  United  States: 


Labor $17,599,600 

Beets 77,280,000 

Coal 8,586,360 

Lime  rock 2,208,000 

Coke 1,722,240 

Filter  cloth 625,600 


Filter  bags $184,000 

Sugar  bags 6,667,200 

Taxes 1,725,000 

Insurance 920,000 

Repairs  and  maintenance. ..  4, 600, 000 


Other  smaller  items  bring  up  the  total  to  the  vast  sum  of  $122,496,160 
per  year.  The  cost  of  the  factories  themselves,  estimating  each  factory 
of  350  tons  a  day  capacity,  would  be  $368,000,000,  most  of  which  would 
have  been  distributed  to  members  of  the  building  and  mechanical  trades. 

France  alone  raises  beets  enough  to  supply  the  United  States  with  all 
the  sugar  it  consumes,  but  only  60  per  cent  is  used  for  sugar,  the  rest 
being  utilized  by  farmers  in  other  ways.  France  and  Germany  together 
to-day  probably  produce  more  sugar  than  the  United  States  consumes, 
and  they  do  so  because  the  sugar  interest  is  assisted  by  their  respective 
Governments,  and  why  it  is  assisted  is  plain.  The  beet-sugar  industry 
is  one  whose  benefits  are  far-reaching,  promoting  the  growth,  prosper- 
ity, and  wealth  of  the  country,  and  in  consequence  is  worthy  of  such 
protection  as  will  enable  it  to  withstand  the  competition  from  without. 
The  benefits  to  the  community  at  large  are  too  great  to  be  lost  by  a 
policy  of  noninterference  in  behalf  of  the  beet-sugar  maker.  France, 
Germany,  and  Austria  will  continue  to  foster  the  beet  sugar  interest 
within  their  respective  borders,  and  will  strive  to  secure  the  largest 
share  of  the  $100,000,000  which  the  people  of  the  United  States  yearly 
send  abroad  for  the  sugar  they  buy.  United  States  Consul  Muth,  in  a 
report  to  the  Department  of  State,  dated  May  30, 1896,  says: 

If  we  consider  the  enormous  wealth  which  has  accrued  to  Germany  and  all  other 
countries  that  have  introduced  and  fostered  this  industry,  it  is  indeed  to  be  desired 
that  the  United  States  should  be  put  on  such  a  footing  as  to  be  able  to  produce  its 
own  sugar.  With  our  vast  territory  and  varied  climate  and  soil  we  should  find 
sufficient  area  adapted  to  grow  all  the  sugar  we  consume,  if  we  can  sufficiently  pro- 
tect the  industry  against  European  competition,  unduly  aided  by  direct  or  indirect 
bounties. 

Already  there  are  protected,  not  only  in  California,  but  elsewhere, 
beet-sugar  factories,  which  mean  so  much  to  the  localities  where  they 
are  built.  The  farmers  desire  them,  the  builders  and  mechanics  desire 
them,  the  machine  makers  desire  them,  the  transportation  companies 
desire  them ;  but  they  can  not  be  established  because  of  the  competition 
of  the  Government-fostered  sugar  producers  of  foreign  countries.  With 
an  average  protective  duty  of  1£  cents  per  pound  on  raw  sugar  they 
would  at  once  be  built,  and  capital  would  rapidly  be  invested  in  other 
factories  all  over  the  country,  for  capital  would  there  find  an  opportunity 
for  profitable  employment.    The  hundreds  of  widely  scattered  factories 
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would  break  the  power  of  the  sugar  trust,  and  natural  competition  would 
confer  the  benefits  which  flow  from  it.  The  duty  would  render  it  pos- 
sible to  profitably  expend  $300,000,000  in  factories  and  pay  out  yearly 
$120,000,000  to  farmers,  miners,  mechanics,  laborers,  and  manufactur- 
ers. Of  this  $120,000,000  the  United  States  now  sends  $100,000,000 
abroad,  where  it  is  paid  to  foreign  farmers,  miners,  mechanics,  laborers, 
and  manufacturers.  This  vast  sum  is  building  up  or  supporting  flourish- 
ing communities  which  should  be  built  up  and  supported  on  our  own 
soil.  A  duty  of  1}  cents  per  pound  on  raw  sugar  would  transfer  to  this 
country  much  of  the  prosperity  and  wealth  of  Europe,  and  prosperous 
communities  would  spring  up  all  over  the  land  in  places  where  there 
are  now  fields  as  little  utilized  as  were  those  at  Chino  six  years  ago, 
or  which  had  such  an  unpromising  outlook  as  the  alkali  plains  of  the 
Pecos  River  district. 

The  benefits  derived  from  the  beet-sugar  industry  must,  from  its 
nature,  be  widely  distributed,  and  this  fact  makes  it  one  which  has 
given  it  the  national  importance  that  it  has  attained  in  Europe.  There 
can  be  no  concentration  of  capital.  A  single  factory  can  not  control 
the  business  of  a  vast  region.  Its  territory  is  at  all  times  limited  by 
the  cost  of  freight  on  raw  beets.  Within  a  certain  radius  from  a  fac- 
tory it  will  be  found  profitable  by  farmers  to  raise  beets  for  sugar- 
making  purposes,  but  for  those  beyond  this  limit  another  factory  must 
be  built.  And  so,  all  through  the  country,  if  the  industry  is  given  the 
protection  which  it  should  have,  factories  will  be  established  giving  a 
new  source  of  revenue  to  farmers,  and  gathering  around  themselves 
industrious  and  prosperous  communities.  For  the  general  benefits 
which  will  flow  from  the  development  and  expansion  of  an  industrial 
interest  of  such  importance,  a  duty  of  1&  cents  per  pound  on  imported 
raw  sugar  is  a  small  price  to  pay. 

SUGAB  COMMISSION  SUGGESTED. 

Tangipahoa,  La.,  December  28, 1896. 

Dear  Sir:  The  question  of  the  attitude  of  the  Government  toward 
the  sugar  industry  of  the  United  States  is  again  taking  the  attention 
of  Congress,  and  I  beg  to  submit  some  observations  and  suggestions  in 
connection  therewith. 

It  may  be  admitted  that,  with  free  importations  of  sugar,  and  without 
Government  aid  or  encouragement,  the  sugar  industry  in  this  country 
would  cease  to  exist. 

Under  the  tariff  system  as  it  existed  up  to  1890,  the  production  of 
sugar  increased,  as  it  did  also  during  the  following  four  years  under 
the  bounty  system,  but  not  sufficient  to  keep  pace  with  the  increased 
consumption  in  the  country.  Aside  from  the  revenue  realized  from  a 
tariff  of  2  cents  per  pound  on  imported  sugars,  it  is  enormously  expen- 
sive to  the  country  by  enhancing  the  price  of  sugar  to  the  consumers. 
The  bounty  system  is  also  expensive,  but  not  so  expensive  as  the  tariff 
system.  The  expense  of  either  system  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
degree  of  encouragement  given  the  sugar  industry.  It  is  thought  that 
the  bounty  system  gave  the  greatest  degree  of  encouragement  to  the 
industry  and  was  the  cheapest  for  the  country;  but  one  of  the  results 
of  thnt  system  as  it  existed  would  establish  a  condition  repugnant  to 
American  ideas.  One  trouble  seems  to  be  that  the  bounty  was  given 
on  the  finished  product,  and  'there  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a:iy 
effort  made  to  ascertain  in  what  manner  the  sugar  industry  could  bo 
best  encouraged  and  developed  with  the  least  outlay.    The  question  of 
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the  amount  of  revenue  the  Government  might  want  to  raise  from  time 
to  time  on  importations  of  sugar  is  not  taken  into  consideration  here, 
for  it  is  thought  that  the  encouragement  and  development  of  the  sugar 
industry  should  be  made  a  separate  question. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  object  sought  pould  be  most  economically 
carried  out  by  a  commission,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  To  meet  the  expenses  a  nominal  tariff  of,  say,  four-tenths  of 
a  cent  per  pound  could  be  levied  on  imported  sugars. 

The  ways  in  which  the  industry  could  be  encouraged  are  numerous, 
and  their  adoption  would  be  a  question  of  serious  deliberation  by  the 
commission,  which  would,  as  a  matter  of  course,  utilize  those  methods 
which  promised  the  best  returns  for  the  least  outlay. 

To  illustrate,  lauds  should  be  offered  for  Government  inspection,  sur- 
vey, and  supervision,  and  when  accepted  and  surveyed  would  be  regis- 
tered in  sections  as  sugar  beet  or  cane  lands.  A  small  bounty  per  ton 
on  cane  or  beets  might  be  given.  A  premium  might  be  given  per  acre 
on  new  lands  brought  under  cultivation  in  sugar  cane  and  beets  when 
in  satisfactory  condition.  Small  prizes  might  be  given  for  the  best  con- 
ditioned, best  cultivated  farm,  and  best  crop  of  certain  area  in  each 
section,  and  a  nominal  prize  to  individuals  who  have  attained  certain 
degrees  of  excellence  in  the  different  branches  of  the  work.  Model 
factories  might  be  built  where  needed  with  a  view  to  their  lease  or  sale. 
There  are  many  other  methods  by  which  the  sugar  industry  could  be 
encouraged  and  developed  which  would  present  themselves  from  time 
to  time,  but  the  above  is  only  given  as  a  rough  outline. 

The  idea  is  to  build  up  settlements  of  independent,  industrious, 
American  farmers,  on  the  most  available  sugar  lands,  with  well-equipped 
farms,  who  can  maintain  themselves,  raising  cane  or  beets  for  cheap 
sugar,  when  the  aid  is  withdrawn,  and  produce  enough  to  supply  the 
country  with  sugar. 

When  this  is  accomplished,  the  hundred  million  of  dollars  sent  abroad 
annually  for  sugar  would  be  saved  to  our  own  people,  and  the  greater 
benefit  of  securing  cheap  sugar  to  the  American  consumer  would  also 
be  gained. 

It  is  impossible  to  go  into  this  subject  minutely  and  fully  in  a  brief 
and  hasty  communication. 

P.  J.  MoMahon. 


SYSTEM  SHOULD  BE  UNDISTURBED. 

Boston,  Mass.,  December  21, 1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We,  the  undersigned,  importers  and  dealers  in  raw  sugars  in  the  city 
of  Boston,  believing  that  a  change  from  the  ad  valorem  principle  for 
assessment  of  duties  upon  sugar  would  necessarily  open  the  whole 
question  of  sugar  tariff  and  unsettle  business  for  a  long  period^  do 
hereby  recommend  that  the  system  be  for  the  present  undisturbed. 

E.  Atkins  &  Co. 
Whitney,  Pousland  &  Co. 

BUFTJS  C.  CUSHMAN  &  Co. 

Alfred  Winsor  &  Son. 
James  H.  Shapleigh  &  Co. 
Walter  S.  Swan  &  Co, 
Albert  M.  Barnes  &  Co. 
Bates  &  Barnet. 
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WHAT  DUTY  SHOUIJ>  SUGAR  PAYP 

[Written  by  Mr.  Frank  Halpen  for  the  Grocery  World.] 

Before  and  since  the  election  a  number  of  the  daily  papers  have  been 
advocating  a  duty  on  sugar  as  the  best  and  cheapest  way  to  raise  money 
to  meet  the  deficiency  in  the  revenues,  all  of  which  would  fall  short  of 
the  object,  if  wo  construe  correctly  what  they  write.  They  are  also 
discussing  whether  the  sugar  schedule  of  the  new  tariff  bill  which  the 
next  Congress  will  enact  will  provide  for  specific  or  ad  valorem  duties. 

That  any  measure  of  relief  will  be  passed  at  this  session  of  Congress 
there  is  a  doubt,  so  that  it  is  useless  to  discuss  what  duty  should  be 
levied  now  to  meet  the  deficiency,  except  to  call  attention  to  the  gen- 
eral want  of  knowledge  of  the  present  rate  of  duty  and  revenue,  and  to 
state  what  they  are.  The  newspapers  are  very  inexplicit  in  what  they 
publish,  as  most  of  them  state  that  a  specific  duty  of  1  cent  per  pound 
on  all  sugar  would  put  $40,000,000  additional  in  the  Treasury,  forget- 
ting or  not  knowing  the  fact  that  about  that  rate  has  been  the  duty 
this  year,  and  that  about  that  sum  is  or  will  be  collected  by  the  end  of 
the  year.  If  they  had  said  an  additional  duty  of  1  cent  per  pound, 
these  figures  would  be  about  right. 

To  be  explicit,  the  duty  on  all  sugars  is  40  per  cent  ad  valorem,  with 
an  additional  duty  of  one-eighth  cent  per  pound  on  all  sugars  above 
No.  16  Dutch  standard  in  color,  or  those  that  have  been  discolored, 
and  if  imported  from  a  country  that  pays  a  bounty,  there  must  be  paid 
one-tenth  cent  per  pound  more.  The  total  importations  of  foreign 
sugars  in  1890  will  be  about  1,600,000  tons,  on  which  there  will  be  paid 
into  the  United  States  Treasury  duties  amounting  to  $30,000,000  to 
$40,000,000.    So  much  for  the  present  tariff  and  revenue  on  sugar. 

The  next  point  to  be  considered  is  whether  the  sugar  schedule  in  the 
new  tariff  bill  should  declare  for  specific  or  ad  valorem  duties,  and  at 
first  thought  everyone  will  declare  that  ad  valorem  duties  on  all 
articles  of  merchandise  are  the  only  fair  thing,  as  a  cheaper  and  inferior 
article  should  not  pay  as  large  a  duty  as  a  superior  or  fine  article,  and 
that  the  large  mass  of  consumers  who  use  the  cheaper  or  medium  class 
of  merchandise  should  not  be  taxed  the  same  as  the  highest  class. 
Experience,  however,  has  shown  that  ad  valorem  duties  are  not  satis- 
factory, that  there  are  so  many  points  and  evasions  that  no  tariff-bill 
maker  can  foretell  and  no  custom-house  officer  can  prevent,  so  that  the 
results  of  such  duties  are  disappointing.  If  this  is  true  on  general 
merchandise,  it  is  doubly  so  on  raw  sugars,  as  their  selling  price  is 
practically  based  on  96°  test  centrifugal  (although  we  must  admit  that 
88°  analysis  beet  sugar  is  now  making  all  prices),  and  all  sugars  that 
will  be  purchased  under  a  specific  duty  will  only  bring  what  they  will 
be  worth  to  a  refiner  after  that  duty  is  paid.  If,  by  polariscope,  a 
molasses  sugar  tests  85°,  showing  it  to  be  worth  2£  proportionately  to 
centrifugal  96°,  and  the  duty  on  both  is  1  cent  per  pound,  the  refiner 
would  not  buy  it  at  that  price,  as  the  loss  would  be  11  per  cent  greater 
than  on  the  centrifugal.  Consequently,  the  owner  must  seek  another 
market  or  else  accept  the  offer  of  the  refiner,  with  the  probability  that 
the  next  year  he  will,  if  he  is  able,  make  better  sugar,  so  that  he  can 
get  fall  value  for  his  product. 

In  plain  words,  we  think  our  Congress  should  legislate  for  ourselves 
rather  than  to  benefit  a  few  planters  who  make  sugars  in  the  old  way 
rather  than  the  centrifugal  process,  and  then  if  they  want  to  pay  duty 
on  dirt,  etc.,  they  are  at  liberty  to  do  it.  We  know  that  all  refiners  and 
importers  of  low-grade  sugars  that  vary  in  test  are  interested  in  having 
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the  new  tariff  bill  continued  on  the  present  ad  valorem  Hues  rather 
than  a  specific  duty,  as  they  believe  it  would  act  injuriously  to  their 
interests  when  applied  to  low-grade  sugars,  unless  upon  some  ad  valo- 
rem basis  of  polariscopic  test,  but  we  have  no  doubt  they  would  be 
satisfied  to  pay  a  specific  duty  if  it  could  be  graded  by  the  polariscopic 
test.  We  hope  this  will  not  be  brought  about,  however,  as  it  opens  the 
doors  to  all  sorts  of  bribery  and  cheating,  as  it  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  a  sampler  of  raw  sugars  can  sample  and  get  a  low  test  if  he 
wants  to. 

We  can  rest  assured  that  if  Congress  makes  a  specific  duty  on  all  raw 
sugars,  then  planters,  factors,  and  others  will  ship  to  this  country  the 
very  best  sugar  that  can  be  made.  As  to  the  ad  valorem  duty,  the  pub- 
lic and  often  the  custom-house  officer  does  not  know  what  that  is,  as  a 
quotation  of  2  cents  per  pound  free  on  board  at  Hamburg  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  a  duty  of  40  per  cent  on  that  amount,  as  it  has  been  decided 
the  value  of  the  article  must  be  taken  from  the  place  of  its  manufacture, 
so  that  the  sugar  may  have  been  made  hundreds  of  miles  from  the  ship- 
ping point,  where  the  shipping  expenses  are  large,  which  must  be 
deducted.  Then,  again,  there  are  the  bags  and  lighterage  and  cartage, 
so  that  the  consular  certificate  may  make  the  market  value  on  that 
sugar  as  low  as  $1.50  to  $1.60,  on  which  a  duty  is  paid,  so  that  instead 
of  paying  80  cents  on  100  pounds  they  pay  60  to  65  cents  as  a  duty. 

There  is  another  point  against  the  ad  valorem  duty.  The  United 
States  Treasury  officials  have  decided  that  the  duty  to  be  collected  on 
sugars  must  be  on  the  highest  price.  For  instance,  you  believe  sugars 
will  be  higher  in  June  next,  and  you  buy  a  cargo  to-day  to  be  shipped 
at  that  time.  If  the  market  advances  you  pay  the  duty  on  the  advanced 
price.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  market  declines,  you  pay  the  duty  on  the 
price  originally  paid.  In  this  connection  we  will  state  that  the  imports 
of  sugars  into  this  country  during  1896  consist  as  follows:  Centrifugal, 
about  57  per  cent;  Muscovado,  about  10  per  cent;  molasses  sugars, 
about  3  per  cent;  beet  sugars,  about  30  per  cent.  In  1895  the  imports 
were  as  follows:  Centrifugals,  77  per  cent;  Muscovado,  10  per  cent; 
molasses,  5  per  cent;  beet  sugars,  8  per  cent.  It  will  be  understood  the 
decline  in  percentage  in  centrifugal  was  due  to  the  Cuban  insurrection. 

Now,  what  duty  should  sugar  pay  t  It  is  conceded  by  every  man  that 
the  placing  of  sugars  on  the  free  list  in  the  McKinley  bill  was  a  griev- 
ous error,  as  it  took  away  $50,000,000  from  the  revenue  and  $10,000,000 
in  cold  cash  out  of  the  Treasury  to  pay  bounties.  That  was  a  grave 
mistake.  If  the  next  Congress  will  look  on  sugar  as  purely  for  revenue 
purposes  to  bring  $40,000,000  in  the  Treasury,  they  will  put  a  specific 
tax  of  1  cent  per  pound  on  all  raw  sugars;  but  if  they  desire  protec- 
tion to  the  growers  of  cane  and  sorghum  in  this  country  as  well  as 
revenue,  they  will  put  a  specific  tax  of  1 J  cents  per  pound,  and  there 
are  many  who  believe  that  a  tax  of  1£  cents  per  pound  for  twenty  years 
will  so  stimulate  the  production  of  sugar  that  at  the  end  of  that  time 
we  will  be  able  to  produce  in  this  country  all  the  sugars  we  ean  con- 
sume. In  any  case,  whether  the  duty  is  ad  valorem  or  specific,  there 
should  be  an  additional  duty  of  one  eighth  on  all  sugars  above  No.  16, 
Dutch  standard,  in  color,  because  there  is  so  much  dirt  in  96°  test  raw 
sugars  that  a  refiner  must  pay  duty  on  to  bring  it  here  to  refine,  while 
the  foreign  refiner  simply  pays  duty  oix  the  pure  refined  sugar.  Besides 
this,  there  should  be  an  additional  duty  of  one-tenth  of  1  cent  per 
pound  on  sugars  imported  from  all  countries  which  pay  a  bounty,  and 
if  any  country  increase  its  bounty  there  should  be  a  corresponding 
increase  of  duty. 

Frank  Hjxpbn. 
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SPECIFIC  VS.  AD  VALOREM  DUTIES. 

THE  INJURIOUS  EFFECT  UPON  THE  EXPORT  OF  STAVES  FROM  THE 
UNITED  STATES  RESULTING  FROM  AN  AD  VALOREM  DUTY  ON 
SUGAR. 

In  presenting  this  brief  to  the  committee,  the  object  of  the  petition- 
ers is  to  indicate  one  pf  the  many  inconsistencies  and  far-reaching 
injuries  resulting  from  an  ad  valorem  duty  on  sugar,  as  an  additional 
reason  for  a  return  to  a  specific  duty.  Or,  if  there  is  no  return  to  a 
specific  duty,  the  petitioners  ask  protection  for  their  industry  by  pro- 
viding in  the  new  bill  a  clause  exempting  from  duty  casks  containing 
sugar,  which  casks  are  made  froin  staves,  the  product  of  and  exported 
from  the  United  States. 

There  has  always  been  a  large  export  business  from  the  United 
States  in  woods  of  all  kinds,  and  the  forests  and  their  products  con- 
stitute one  of  the  most  important  industries  and  resources  of  this 
country.  A  careful  examination  of  our  sundry  tariff  laws  will  develop 
the  fact  that  in  all  of  them  it  has  been  an  underlying  principle  that 
they  should  not  only  not  injure  but  should  promote  this  general  indus- 
try. Among  the  woods  exported  from  this  country  are  many  which 
are  used  for  coverings  for  articles  of  foreign  manufacture,  and  the 
underlying  principle  above  referred  to  provides  for  either  no  duty  what- 
ever, or  such  a  small  one  that  it  is  practically  nothing,  on  said  coverings 
when  returned  to  the  United  States. 

Now  included  in  such  coverings  are  oak  staves  exported  from  the 
United  States  to  the  West  India  sugar-producing  countries;  there  made 
into  casks  to  be  filled  with  sugar  and  molasses,  and  then  imported  into 
this  country.  Such  is  the  effect  of  the  present  tariff  laws  that  all  such 
casks  containing  sugar  pay  a  tax  of  $2  per  cask.  The  result  can  only 
be  to  kill  the  export  of  staves.  " If,"  says  the  foreign  buyer,  "the  United 
States  will  tax,  on  their  being  returned  to  United  States,  the  materials 
which  we  buy  from  the  United  States  in  order  to  ship  our  products  which 
are  also  taxed,  we  will  not  buy  those  materials." 

Such  a  result  as  this  is,  it  is  claimed,  not  only  at  variance  with  the 
general  principles  underlying  all  tariff  laws,  but  is  so  inconsistent  that 
these  very  inconsistencies  themselves  form  good  and  sufficient  reason  for 
granting  to  the  petitioners  the  protection  for  which  they  ask. 

Note  the  following:  Thirty-three  staves,  growth,  product,  and  manu- 
facture of  the  United  States,  are  made  in  the  West  Indies  into  a  cask, 
the  cask  is  filled  with  molasses  and  imported  into  this  country.  This 
cask  is  free. 

Take  the  same  33  staves  and  the  same  cask,  fill  it  with  sugar,  import 
it  into  this  country,  and  the  duty  is  $2. 

But  note  further:  Ship  from  a  foreign  country,  say  Austria,  to  the 
West  Indies  33  staves,  make  into  a  cask,  fill  with  molasses,  ship  to  this 
country;  cask  free. 

Thus  a  cask  made  from  staves  from  Austria,  staves  which  never  saw 
the  United  States,  can  come  into  the  United  States  free,  if  containing 
molasses,  while  the  cask  made  from  American  staves,  if  filled  with  sugar, 
pays  a  tax  of  $2  upon  return  to  the  country  where  said  staves  were  made 
and  whose  export  is  one  of  that  country's  industries. 

This  inconsistency,  resulting  from  an  ad  valorem  duty  on  sugar 
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(molasses  being  subject  to  specific  duty),  is  thus  apparent  and  needs 
no  further  comment. 

But  note  further:  Assuming  30  or  32  staves  to  be  required  for  1 
cask,  1,000,000  staves  would  make,  say,  30,000  casks.  The  value  in 
this  country  of  these  1,000,000  staves  is  about  $40,000.  The  duty  on 
30,000  casks  is  $60,000.  This  country  thus  imposes  a  tax  equal  to  the 
full  value  in  this  country  plus  50  per  cent  on  an  article  of  its  own 
growth. 

The  remedy  is  simple.  Eeturn  to  specific  duty  on  sugar,  or  insert 
clause  in  new  bill  admitting  free,  casks  containing  sugar,  which  casks 
are  made  from  staves,  the  growth,  product,  and  manufacture  of  the 
United  States  and  exported  from  the  United  St&tes. 

Submitted  by  li.  Man  sou  Smith,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  in  behalf  of 
Messrs.  Charles  Iieid  &  Sons  and  Messrs.  Reed  Bros.  &  Co.,  of  Norfolk, 
Va.,  dealers  in  and  exporters  of  staves. 


STATEMENT  OF  SMITH  &  SCHIPPEB. 

New  York,  December  16, 1806. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

It  is  our  opinion,  alter  much  experience  in  the  sugar  trade,  that  a 
specific  duty,  based  on  the  landed  test  of  the  sugar,  is  the  only  fair 
and  satisfactory  one  for  all  concerned.  The  present  ad  valorem  duty 
is  generally  admitted  by  the  appraisers,  American  producers,  importers, 
and  the  trade  generally  to  be  au  utter  failure  and  impossible  to  assess 
fairly  and  according  to  law.  It  has  led  to  no  eud  of  trouble,  disputes, 
and  dissatisfaction,  and  consequently  made  much  extra  work,  and  delay 
in  liquidations  has  been  the  result.  In  addition  to  this,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  form  any  idea  as  to  the  probable  amouut  of  revenue  it 
will  produce  during  any  one  year,  owing  to  the  fluctuations  in  the  value 
of  sugar  iu  different  parts  of  the  world.  It  also  tends  to  discriminate 
against  sugars  coming  from  one  part  of  the  world  as  against  those  from 
another,  as  the  duty  is  assessed  on  the  first-cost  value  at  the  port  of 
shipment.  It  also  makes  it  impossible  to  calculate  accurately  what 
the  sugars  will  cost,  duty  paid,  owing  to  the  fluctuations  in  the  markets 
between  tl.o  time  the  sugars  are  bought  and  shipped.  If  sugars  are 
bought  in  a  foreigu  market  and  the  market  declines  while  the  sugar  is 
afloat,  the  owner  not  only  has  to  stand  a  loss  in  the  value  of  the  sugar, 
but  also  on  the  duty,  which  is  assessed  on  the  value  at  time  of  ship- 
ment. For  this  reason  we  know  of  many  sugars  which  owners  intended 
to  bring  here  but  had  to  divert  them  to  other  countries,  where  they 
would  only  have  to  stand  the  loss  on  the  sugar,  and  not  on  the  duty  also, 
As  sugars  come  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  many  from  small  places, 
where  the  markets  are  very  limited,  it  is  often  impossible  to  arrive  at  a 
fair  market  value  for  duty.  From  the  above  you  will  see  that  an  ad 
valorem  duty  is  impracticable,  unfair,  and  unreliable,  as  far  as  sugar  is 
concerned. 

The  writer  was  one  of  a  committee  of  the  New  York  sugar  trade 
who  went  to  Washington  at  the  time  the  present  tariff  was  being  pre- 
pared to  advocate  a  specific  duty  and  to  show  the  necessity  of  having 
an  extra  duty  on  sugars  over  No.  16  Dutch  standard,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent refined  sugars  coming  in  at  the  same  duty  as  raw  sugars  of  the 
same  test,  although  much  lighter,  in  color.  The  following  is  a  news- 
paper account  of  this  committee's  hearing  before  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee. 
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THE  SUGAR  DU TIE 8.— AN  AMENDMENT  18  PROPOSED  BY  THE  TRADE  TO  THE  TARIFF  BILL, 

A  committee  of  representative  raw-sugar  men  have  presented  to  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  a  protest  against  the  sugar  schedule  in  the  tariff  bill,  in  the 
con  no  of  which  they  say : 

"  Our  reasons  for  objecting  to  the  above  schedule  is  that  it  really  prohibits  the  im- 
portation of  any  raw  sugars  testing  over  96  degrees  and  allows  any  refined  sugar 
testing  below  96  degrees  to  come  in  at  the  same  rate  of  duty  as  raw  sugar  of  same 
test.  This  would  be  most  unfair  and  cause  great  injury  to  everyone  interested  in 
the  importation  of  sugars  from  Cuba.  Wost  Indies,  Demerara,  Brazil,  Europe,  Java, 
and  Philippine  Islands,  as  well  as  to  tnc  large  number  of  shipowners  whose  vessels 
are  employed  in  bringing  those  cargoes,  and  whioh  is  about  the  best  trade  now  left 
for  American  bottoms. 

"  As  we  believe  a  specific  duty  should  be  made  as  near  ad  valorem  as  possible  in  its 
operation,  we  ben;  to  suggest  the  following  schedule,  which  is  made  up  on  a  basis  of 
40  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  does  not  discriminate  against  any  interest: 
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The  committee  also  ask  for  an  additional  duty  on  sugars  above  No.  16  Dutch 
standard,  to  prevent  the  foreign  refiners  from  entering  their  soft-refined  sugars  here 
at  the  same  rate  of  duty  as  raws  of  same  test,  and  also  enable  our  refiners  to  com- 
pete, to  which  no  consumer  should  objeot. 

The  following  signatures  are  attached  to  this  protest:  Perkins  &  Welsh,  G. 
Amsinck  &  Co.,  J.  M.  Ceballos  &  Co.,  Smith  &  Schipper,  Nevers  &  Callaghan,  More- 
wood  &  Co.,  James  S.  Connell,  John  Farr,  L.  W.  and  P.  Armstrong,  Georgo  W.  Oak- 
ley, Bartram  Bros.,  Moses  G.  Wanzor,  Bowerman  Bros.,  L.  W.  M  in  ford  &  Co.,  Elmcn- 
horst  &  Co.,  James  Lee  &  Co.,  Mosle  Bros.,  Mccleod  Bros.  &  Co.,  Buys  &  Co.,  Leay- 
craft  &  Co.,  J.  J.  Francke,  A.  Luedor,  Swift,  Billings  &  Co.,  Charles  Nordhaus,  Jules 
Sazerac  &  Co.,  Hugh  Kelly,  Foot*  &  Knevals,  Middle  ton  &Co.,  G.  F.  Longh  &  Co., 
Thomson  &  Co.,  Stanuard  &  Tiebout,  Turner  Bros,,  Thomas  J.  Owen  &  Co.,  F.  de 
Zaldo,  II.  H.  Pike,  Carter,  Hawley  &  Co.,  W.  H.  Perot,  Son  &  Co.,  Georgo  Christall 
&  Co.,  Gillespie  &  Co.,  A  Her  ton  D.  Hitch,  Hewlett  &  Lee,  Creighton,  Morrison  & 
Meehau,  and  J.  B.  Viciui  &,  Co. 

At  that  time  you  will  notice  that  the  in  bond  value  of  96-degree  cen- 
trifugals was  3.50  cents,  while  now  the  in  bond  value  is  only  about  2.25 
cents,  so  that  with  the  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  the  Government  is 
now  only  realizing  ninety  one-hundred ths  cent  duty  on  96-degree  sugars, 
instead  of  1.40  cents  at  time  tariff  was  arranged. 

As  the  amount  of  duty  desired  at  the  present  time  is  greater,  we 
would  therefore  suggest  the  following  specific  duty: 

On  all  sugars,  etc.,  testing  when  landed — 
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Fractions  of  a  degree  in  proportion.  On  all  sugars  over  No.  16 
Dutch  standard  in  color,  an  additional  duty  of  at  least  one-fourth  cent, 
to  prevent  foreign  refined  sugars  coming  in  at  same  rate  of  duty  as  raw 
sugars  of  same  test,  although  the  latter  are  of  much  darker  color,  and 
unfit  for  consumption  before  being  refined. 

We  also  think  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  add  an  extra  duty  on 
sugar  coming  from  bounty-paying  countries  to  cover  these  bounties. 

The  increase  in  the  bounties  in  Europe  this  year  has  apparently  not 
been  a  success,  and  has  proved  more  of  a  boomerang,  as  it  increased 
sowings  to  such  an  extent  that  the  additional  duty  has  more  than  been 
offset  by  the  decline  in  sugar  caused  by  the  overproduction.  The 
question  of  reducing  or  abolishing  these  export  duties  is  now  being 
greatly  agitated,  and  such  action  by  our  Government  as  proposed 
above  would  probably  have  its  effect. 

We  consider  such  a  duty  on  sugar  gives  protection  to  the  producer, 
sufficient  revenue  to  the  Government,  is  fair  to  all  concerned,  and  can 
easily,  fairly,  and  honestly  be  collected. 

The  importation  of  the  different  grades  of  raw  sugar  varies  somewhat 
from  year  to  year,  but  we  estimate  that  the  approximate  percentage  of 
the  different  testing  sugars  is  about  as  follows:  Under  80  degrees  test, 
3  per  ceut;  80  to  85  degrees  test,  12  per  cent;  85  to  90  degrees  test,  25 
per  cent;  90  to  94  degrees  test,  10  per  cent;  94  to  96  degrees  test,  48  per 
cent;  96  degrees  test  and  above,  2  per  cent. 

According  to  the  above,  the  average  test  is  about  90.895.  As  the 
consumption  of  this  country  per  annum  is  about  2,000,000  tons  sugar, 
including  about  500,000  tons  Louisiana,  domestic  beet,  and  Sandwich 
Island  sugar,  which  are  free  of  duty,  the  total  amount  of  sugar  which 
has  to  pay  duty  is  about  1,500,000  tons  per  annum. 

In  case  it  is  desired  to  raise  $50,000,000  per  annum  revenue  from 
sugar,  we  figure  that  the  duty  should  be  about  1£  cents  per  pound  on 
the  above  average  test  of  about  91  degrees.  We  would  mention  that 
some  of  the  trade  seem  to  think  that  in  the  schedule  in  our  previous 
letter  we  have  made  the  differences  too  great  on  the  low-testiug  sugars. 

Smith  &  Sohippeb. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENT  OF  SMITH  AHD  SCHIPPER. 

New  York,  December  24, 1896. 
Dear  Sib  :  As  some  of  the  trade  consider  our  previous  schedule 
favors  the  lower  grades  too  much,  and  as  a  duty  of  0.75  on  75  degrees 
test  and  going  up  by  2  points  per  degree  discriminates  against  the 
lower  grades,  we  submit  the  following  for  the  consideration  of  the 
committee: 
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Fractions  in  proportion.  An  additional  duty  on  sugars  over  16 
Dutch  standard  sufficient  to  give  our  refiners  ample  protection,  and 
an  additional  duty  on  sugars  coming  from  countries  paying  bounties* 

We  consider  the  above  schedule  fair  for  all  concerned.  As  the  im- 
ports which  pay  duty  amount  to  about  1,500,000  tons  per  annum,  and 
average  about  91  degrees  test,  we  estimate  the  above  schedule  should 
produce  about  $50,000,000  per  annum  revenue. 

By  reducing  or  advancing  this  schedule  by  15  points  per  degree,  the 
revenue  would  be  decreased  or  increased  about  $5,000,000  per  annum. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Smith  &  Sohipper. 

Mr.  John  Fabb, 

Secretary  of  Smith  &  Schipper,  New  Tori. 


THE  SUGAB  INDUSTRY. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  December  28, 1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Your  committee  having  charge  of  revising  the  tariff  law,  we  take  the 
liberty  of  asking  your  due  consideration  and  careful  investigation  of 
the  sugar  production  of  this  country  and  the  valuable  interests  con- 
nected therewith,  the  nonpaying  interests  of  the  farmer,  manufacturer, 
and  unemployed  labor  all  over  the  States. 

We  only  partly  give  you  details  of  the  agricultural  interest  and  sugar 
making,  but  more  fully  the  benefit  to  the  manufacture  and  its  labor, 
and  herewith  attach  a  statement  of  the  necessary  machinery  and  mate- 
rial required  to  build  the  factories  to  take  the  agricultural  product  and 
manufacture  same  into  salable  sugar — all  of  said  machinery  being  and 
has  been  manufactured  in  this  country,  and  is  working  as  well,  if  not 
better,  than  the  imported  machinery,  built  in  foreign  countries. 

We  would  refer  you,  for  substantiating  our  statement  regarding  the 
machinery,  for  information  on  cane  sugar,  to  the  Louisiana  sugar  plant- 
ers, which  is  entirely  of  home  manufactured  machinery  and  material; 
and  as  regards  the  beet  sugar  industry,  to  the  Chino  Valley  Beet 
Sugar  Company,  Chino,  Cal.;  the  Utah  Sugar  Company,  Lehi,  Utah; 
the  Norfolk  Beet  Sugar  Company,  Norfolk,  Nebr.;  the  Oxnard  Beet 
Sugar  Company,  Grand  Island,  Nebr. ;  as  well  as  to  the  Los  Alamitos 
Sugar  Company,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  and  others. 

The  cane  sugar,  and  more  so  the  beet  sugar  production,  did  not  find 
confidence  with  capital  to  any  percentage  of  the  consumption  until  the 
bounty  of  2  cents  per  pound  was  awarded  to  the  sugar  producers, 
when  in  1892  five  beet  sugar  factories  were  erected,  with  a  capacity  of 
5,000,000  to  6,000,000  pounds  of  refined  sugar  each  for  the  season;  and 
as  usual  with  an  entirely  new  industry,  with  a  2  cents  protection  it  was 
but  a  very  small  financial  investment  for  the  factories  and  refineries, 
but  a  valuable  remuneration  for  the  farmers  raising  beets  on  land 
which  had  been  practically  unproductive,  as  the  world's  market  for 
cereals  declined  so  low,  that  it  would  not  pay  to  work  these  lands. 

In  1893  when  the  tariff  was  revised,  and  instead  of  a  2  cents  bounty 
an  ad  valorem  duty  on  sugar  was  decided  upon,  it  was  made  impossible 
for  either  cane  or  beet  sugar  houses  to  be  operated  without  a  loss;  and 
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up  to  this  date  it  is  not  an  investment  for  capital  to  embark  in  the 
enterprise,  owing  to  an  overproduction  of  sugars  in  foreign  countries, 
protected  by  export  duties  and  cheap  labor.  And  the  United  States 
market  has  practically  but  one  buyer  to  purchase  surplus  from  other 
countries,  which  fixes  its  buying  price,  and  this  price  is  so  low  that  it 
not  only  deprives  the  Government  from  realizing  its  revenue  for  the 
expense  of  running  the  Government,  but  has  made  it  impossible  to 
operate  American  sugar  factories  at  a  profit,  by  buying  the  product  of 
sugar  plants  from  the  farmer  at  a  price  which  will  induce  its  cultivation ; 
and  with  the  much  higher  price  of  farm  labor  here  than  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, the  farmer  is  unable  to  sell  his  crop  at  a  more  reduced  price.  There- 
fore our  vast  agricultural  districts  in  the  West  and  South,  with  all 
their  productive  land,  is  not  tilled,  and  our  labor  unemployed,  and  we 
are  paying  foreign  countries  over  $100,000,000  yearly  for  a  product  of 
which  every  dollar's  worth  can  be  produced  by  ourselves  with  the 
proper  help  from  our  Government.  If  your  committee  will  investigate 
the  now  sugar-producing  countries,  it  will  find  that  in  all  these  coun- 
tries, when  the  industry  was  first  taken  up,  each  and  every  government 
had  to  take  a  hand  in  same,  and  helped  it  until  it  reached  a  point  where 
the  home  consumption  was  produced;  and  instead  of  having  nonproduc- 
ing  lands  and  unemployed  labor  and  sending  money  away,  they  have 
reached  a  point  where  the  lands  are  valuable  and  every  soil  suitable  for 
growing  the  sugar-producing  plant  is  productive,  and  employs  a  vast 
amount  of  labor,  and  furnishes  the  world  with  sugar  by  its  surplus. 

There  is  no  reason  to-day,  with  proper  protection,  why  the  United 
States  should  not  produce  its  home  consumption  within  the  next  fifteen 
years,  leaving  with  its  own  laboring  people  the  one  hundred  or  more 
million  dollars  now  sent  abroad,  and  while  so  doing  cultivate  millions 
of  acres  of  land  and  employ  thousands  of  people  in  building  sugar 
factories. 

We  herewith  give  you  an  estimate  of  the  smallest  sugar  factory  and 
refinery,  which  can  be  operated  with  one  set  of  men,  having  a  capacity 
of  working  350  to  400  tons  of  beets  into  refined  sugar  in  twenty-four 
hours.  A  house  of  a  less  capacity  can  be  built,  but  is  unprofitable. 
First,  its  capacity  is  not  proportionate  to  its  cost;  second,  its  operat- 
ing expenses  and  labor  are  about  the  same.  In  this  memorandum  of 
approximate  cost  of  building  a  factory  you  can  see  at  once  the  numer- 
ous industries  and  manufactures  receiving  benefits  by  the  sugar  indus- 
try being  encouraged  and  our  home  consumption  supplied  by  ourselves. 

The  consumption  of  sugar  in  the  United  States  is  approximately 
2,000,000  tons  annually,  of  which  at  present  about  10  per  cent  is  pro- 
duced at  home.  The  production  of  this  amount  of  sugar  requires  the 
additional  cultivation  of  20,000,000  acres  of  land  and  the  paying  of 
labor  for  raising  the  sugar-producing  plants  on  this  land  the  sum  of 
$20  per  acre,  or  $40,000,000,  to  harvest  the  crop  ready  for  the  sugar 
houses.  To  work  up  this  crop  it  will  require  at  least  750  sugar  houses  of 
a  daily  capacity  of  350  to  400  tons;  also  refineries,  which  would  involve 
an  expenditure  of  approximately  $300,000,000  in  stone,  brick,  cement, 
structural  iron,  machinery,  freights,  textiles,  copper,  belting,  etc. ;  it 
will  require  to  operate  these  750  factories  each  season  in  labor,  estimat- 
ing to  work  40,000  tons  of  sugar-producing  plant  and  working  the 
refineries  one  hundred  days  each  season,  the  sum  of  $3,500,000.  This 
does  not  include  the  labor  of  the  railway  employees,  bringing  and  tak- 
ing away  the  products. 
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In  addition  to  the  aforesaid  sum  for  labor  for  operating  tbe  750 
sugar  houses,  it  will  require  for  each  sugar  house  each  season,  ap- 
proximately, $15,000  to  $20,000  for  fuel,  $4,000  to  $5,000  for  lime  rock, 
$1,000  to  $2,000  for  Alter  cloths,  $10,000  to  $15,000  for  bags  or  barrels, 
$1,000  for  chemicals,  $300  for  oils,  $60  for  waste,  and  the  necessary 
expenses  for  stationery,  office  force,  salesmen,  and  railroad  freights. 

The  approximate  cost  of  building  a  sugar  factory  and  refinery  of  a 
daily  (twenty-four  hours)  capacity  of  working  350  to  400  tons  of  sugar- 
producing  plants  is  as  follows: 

Stonework,  foundations,  and  floors $12,500 

8te«l  and  iron  structural  frame  and  roofs 16,500 

Brickwork 12,000 

Windows  and  doors 650 

Hardware 700 

Fainting 800 

Tarred  paper  for  roofs 300 

Vitrified  pipe 900 

Cornice,  gutters,  and  leaders 300 

Lumber 5,000 

Freights  on  materials 4,000 

Erecting  labor  of  steel  and  iron  frame 2,000 

Beet  sheds  and  storage  for  beets 5,000 

Palp  silo 4,000 

Complete  machinery  for  refinery -. 225,000 

Machinery  foundations  and  masonry  for  boilers 5, 000 

Fire  clay,  fire  brick,  etc.,  for  boilers,  kilns,  etc 4, 500 

Labor  erecting  and  starting  machinery 20,000 

Pipe  covering 2,500 

Hardware,  belting,  and  other  fixtures 5,000 

Freight  on  machinery 35, 000 

Salaries,  erecting  superintendent  and  necessary  help  to  superintend  erecting 
and  starting  of  sugar  house  and  refinery,  including  traveling  expenses 

and  other  expenses 15,000 

Total 376,650 

The  Kilby  Manufacturing  Company, 
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STATEMENTS  SUBMITTED  BT  HENRY  A.  BROWN,  OF  WESTP0RT 
POINT,  MASS.,  EX-SPECIAL  TREASURY  AGENT. 

Westpobt  Point,  Mass.,  December  26, 1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

One  of  tbe  most  important  schedules  in  the  tariff  with  which  yonr 
committee  must  deal  is  that  of  sugar.  That  reasonable  tariff  protection 
should  be  accorded  to  the  sugar  producing  and  refining  industries  in 
this  country  is  a  fact  that  needs  no  argument;  that  with  such  reason- 
able protection  the  United  States  will  soon  produce  enough  sugar  for 
home  consumption  is,  so  far  as  human  judgment  can  predict,  a  certainty; 
that  this  nation  requires  current  revenue  sufficient  to  meet  its  needed 
current  expenses  and  reduce  its  indebtedness  is  a  fact;  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  Buch  needed  revenue  can  be  raised  from  sugar  without  injury 
to  any  American  interest,  but  with  great  and  lasting  benefit  to  home 
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producers,  consumers,  and  thousands  of  laborers  and  tradesmen  througn- 
out  this  country  can  not  be  truthfully  denied.  No  argument  is  required 
to  establish  these  facts.  That  the  enormous  production  of  beet  sugar 
in  Europe,  nearly  $5,000,000  tons  in  1896,  is  entirely  the  outgrowth  of 
adequate  tariff  protection  is  also  an  established  fact. 

The  magnitude  of  our  imports  of  foreign  sugars  and  the  sums  paid 
foreign  producers  for  cane  aud  beet  sugar  may  be  seen  in  the  following 
table,  compiled  from  official  data  issued  by  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Statistics: 


Sugar  entered  for  consumption  in  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1896,  quantities,  value, 
cost  per  pound,  and  deductions. 


Pounds. 


Cost. 


Per 
pound. 


Not  above  No.  16  Butch  standard,  dutiable. ....... 

Above  No.  16  Dutch  standard,  dutiable 

Not  above  No.  13  Dutch  standard,  Hawaiian,  free . 

Above  No.  13  Dutch  standard,  Hawaiian,  free 

Maple,  dutiable 


8,207,764,882 

169,036,984 

350, 848, 137 

1,327,132 

907,982 


167,488.418 

4,793.646 

11,298,209 

88,587 

63,168 


(knit. 
2.2 
2.8 
3.2 
2.9 
6.9 


Total  imports  for  consumption . 

Quantity  dutiable 

Cane  and  beet  dutiable 

Of  dutiable  sugar 


3,729,885,117 

3, 377, 709, 848 

3,376,801,866 

62,629,304,446 


83,682,028 
72,355,232 
72,282,064 
54,087,890 


•  2.14 
2.1 


a  Average. 

b  This  accounts  for  the  low  average  cost  of  dutiable  sugars  entered,  to  wit,  2.14  cents.  From  duti- 
able sugars  entered  for  consumption  as  above,  duty  received  829,808,140  on  invoice  valuations  that 
average  2.14  cents  per  pound ;  ad  valorem  duty  received,  41.20  per  cent.  The  evidence  of  undervalua- 
tion is  dear,  but  this  writer  will  make  it  clearer. 

Your  committee  can  not  be  too  strongly  impressed  with  the  fact  that 
ad  valorem  duties  can  never  be  fully  collected  from  sugar  imports;  the 
temptation  to  undervalue  under  our  tariff  laws  is  simply  irresistible, 
and  the  only  possible  remedy  against  the  fraud  is  to  confiscate  the 
merchandise  when  undervalued  more  than,  say,  5  per  cent.  Since  the 
Wilson  tariff  took  effect  more  than  oue-half  of  the  invoice  entries  of 
dutiable  sugar  have  been  raised  by  the  General  Appraisers — a  fact  easily 
verified  by  the  committee.  The  conditional  valuation  of  imported 
sugar  on  invoice  entries  that  virtually  permits  the  importer  to  fix  what- 
ever value  he  may  see  fit  to  sugars  that  have  a  fixed  market  value  in 
the  foreign  market  or  place  of  purchase  and  shipment,  is  a  premium  on 
undervaluations  that  should  be  stopped,  or  be  made  to  apply  to  all 
imported  merchandise  as  well  as  sugar;  neither  is  it  consistent  with  our 
tariff  laws. 

Tour  attention  is  invited  to  the  following  table  of  invoice  valuations 
of  sugars  imported  into  Great  Britain,  where  there  is  no  duty  to  pay  and 
no  inducement  for  undervaluing  imported  sugars.  It  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  London,  England,  is  the  great  sugar  market  of  the  world,  and 
that  London  prices  of  sugar  are  a  basis  of  cost. 

The  following  is  the  average  foreign  cost  or  value,  floating,  of  sugars 
entered  in  Loudon  and  Liverpool  for  the  year  ended  June  30, 1896, 
reduced  to  dollars  and  cents  of  American  money,  for  grades  of  foreign 
sugar  similar  to  the  grades  imported  into  this  country,  exclusive  of  the 
grades  of  sugar  fed  to  cattle  mostly,  called  "jaggery,"  so  low  and  poor 
that  they  are  not  used  in  this  country  to  any  extent  for  refining.  The 
grades  quoted  conform  to  those  imported  into  this  country  for  refining 
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purposes,  and  are  quoted  as  a  perfectly  fair  comparison  as  to  invoicing 
for  duty  and  invoicing  free  sugars  as  in  Great  Britain: 


Date. 


Good  re- 
fining, 
per  cwt. 


Centrifu- 
gal, per 
cwt. 


Low 
grades, 
average 
per  cwt. 


1805. 

July 

August 

September 

October 

Kov  amber 

December 

1800. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

M»7 

June 

Average  for  the  year 

Cwt.  la  112  pounds,  cost  per  pound  . . . 


$2.62 
2.50 
2.62 
2.71 
2.71 
2.74 


2.81 
3.06 
2.96 
8.06 
2.75 
2.37 


$2.84 
2.84 
2.96 
3.12 
8.03 
8.12 


8.18 
8.50 
3.12 
8.43 
3.37 
3.00 


$2.18 
2.11 
2.11 
2.21 
2.21 
2.80 


2.45 

2.68 
2.62 
2.71 
2.44 
2.15 


2.75 
a2.45 


8.12 
02.80 


2.35 
o2.1 


a  Cents. 

Average  foreign  cost  afloat,  $2.45  per  100  pounds,  against  $2.14  per 
100  pounds  as  invoiced  and  entered  for  duty  in  the  same  year  in  this 
country,  showing  average  undervaluation  of  31  cents  per  100  pounds, 
or  $6.20  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  amounting  to  a  loss  of  duty  for  the 
year  of  $10,470,001  on  3,377,709,848  pounds  dutiable  sugar,  or  1,688,855 
tons.    That  means  a  loss  of  revenue  of  41.20  per  cent  on  $10,470,901. 

While  ad  valorem  duties  are  levied  on  imported  sugars  fraudulent 
invoicing  will  continue,  hence  whatever  duties  are  levied  on  sugar 
should  be  specific  and  there  should  be  as  few  classifications  as  possible. 
Making  a  different  rate  for  each  degree  of  test  in  the  polariscope  leads 
to  frauds  and  should  be  avoided  for  levying  duty  on  sugar.  While  it 
is  necessary  to  employ  the  polariscope  for  detecting  colorations  and  the 
strength  of  sugar,  in  levying  duty  its  use  can  be  limited  with  advantage 
and  safety  to  the  Government.  In  the  above  table  English  money  has 
been  reduced  to  our  money  at  the  rate  of  25  cents  to  the  English  shil- 
ling and  allowance  made  for  exchange  where  fractions  permitted,  mak- 
ing the  comparison  equitable,  and  the  low  grades  include  only  refining 
sugars  similar  to  our  importations. 

With  thjs  brief  analysis,  which  simply  touches  the  matter  of  under- 
valuation and  relevant  topics  connected  with  sugar  industries,  tariff, 
consumption,  imports,  etc.,  I  have  deemed  it  pertinent  to  suggest  a 
tariff  schedule  that,  in  my  opinion,  will  produce  at  least  $45,000,000  of 
revenue  from  imported  sugars  and  amply  protect  American  sugar-pro- 
ducing and  refining  industries,  without  detriment  to  consumers  and 
taxpayers,  or  any  American  interest  or  industry.  In  this  connection  I 
may  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  all  discriminating  sugar  duties  should  be 
abolished.  A  uniform  rate  or  rates  should  be  levied  on  all  imported 
sugars  without  discrimination.  We  have  evidence  enough  that  the  beet- 
sugar  producers  of  Europe  will  increase  the  export  bounty  on  sugar  to 
any  extent  we  may  discriminate  against,  their  sugars.  I  respectfully 
suggest  the  following  sngar-tarift'  schedule  for  your  consideration, 
premising  that,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  employ  both 
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the  Dutch  standard  of  color  and  the  polariscope  in  connection  there- 
with, to  prevent  frauds,  to  facilitate  the  levying  of  duty,  and  to  protect 
importers  who  import  large  quantities  of  sugars  above  No.  10  and  No. 
13,  Dutch  standard  in  color,  but  of  low  polariscope  test. 

There  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  on  nil  sngnra  and  on  all  tank  bottoms, 
NRirnps  of  cane  juice  and  Rirnps  of  beet  j nice,  tnelada,  concentrated  melada,  concrete, 
and  concentrated  molasses,  the  following  rates  of  duty,  namely:  On  all  sugars,  etc., 
not  above  No.  7  Dutch  standard  in  color  and  not  above  85  degrees  test  in  tne  polari- 
scope, three-fourths  of  a  cent  per  pound;  on  all  sugars,  etc.,  above  No.  7  Dutch 
standard  in  color  and  not  above  No.  10  Dutch  standard  in  color,  testing  not  above  91 
degrees  in  the  polariscope,  1  cent  per  pound :  on  all  sugars,  etc.,  above  No.  10  Dnteh 
standard  in  color  and  not  above  No.  13  Dutch  standard  in  color,  not  above  94 
degrees  test  in  the  polariscope,  1±  cents  per  pound;  on  all  sugars,  etc.,  above  No.  13 
Dutch  standard  in  color  and  not  above  No.  16  Dutch  standard  in  color,  not  above 
97  degrees  test  in  the  polariscope,  1£  cents  per  pound;  on  all  sugars,  etc.,  not  above 
No.  10  Dutch  standard  in  color,  testing  above  97  degrees  in  the  polariscope,  1}  cents 
per  pou ml ;  on  all  sugars  above  No.  16  Dntch  standard  in  color,  of  any  test  in  the 
polariscope,  2  cents  per  pound. 

I  have  named  07  degrees  as  the  proper  limit  instead  of  96  degrees, 
because,  in  my  opinion,  dry  centrifugals  imported  for  refining  largely 
test  above  96.  Under  the  rates  named  the  average  grades  of  sugars 
now  imported  for  refining  would  produce  about  If  cents  per  pound  on 
all  dutiable  sugars  when  such  sugars  are  correctly  invoiced  for  duty. 
The  quantity  of  refined  sugar  imported  will  be  but  a  fraction  of  the 
entire  imports  of  sugar,  and  will  be  more  and  more  limited  as  sugar 
production  increases  under  reasonable  protection  in  this  country. 

Henry  A.  Brown. 


ABOUT  SUGAR  DUTIES. 

Westport  Point,  Mass.,  January  ly  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

I  have  the  honor  to  add  to  my  letter  of  the  26th  ultimo,  addressed 
to  your  committee,  as  follows:  I  suggested  that  discriminating  duties 
should  be  abolished,  and  generally  why.  Lest  it  might  appear  that  I 
was  not  bitterly  opposed  to  the  bounty  on  exports  of  sugar  system  of 
Europe,  I  now  give  my  reasons  for  opposition  to  the  discrimination 
duty  against  beet  sugars.  In  the  Wilson  tariff  the  sugar  schedule  adds 
10  cents  per  100  pounds  on  bounty-fed  sugars  sent  to  this  country. 
When  that  was  enacted  the  German  Government  allowed  13  J  cents  per 
100  pounds  export  bounty  on  raw  sugars,  or  1.25  marks  (29.7  cents)  on 
100  kilos  (220.46  pounds)  and  21.62  cents  per  100  pounds  export  bounty 
on  hard  refined.  Then  it  was  understood  that  these  rates  were  to  be 
first  reduced  and  finally  abolished  August  1, 1897.  The  10  cents  per 
100  pounds  discrimination  in  our  tariff,  although  it  still  left  the  Ger- 
mans a  margin  against  us  of  3£  cents  per  100  pounds,  simply  resulted 
in  doubling  the  export  bounty  on  raw  sugar  and  nearly  doubling  the 
export  bounty  on  refined;  that  is,  the  German  bounty  has  been  raised 
from  1.25  marks  (29.7  cents)  to  2.50  marks  (59.5  cents)  per  100  kilos 
(220.46  pounds)  on  raw  sugars,  or  from  13J  to  27  cents  per  100  pounds, 
and  on  refined  or  hard  sugars  the  bounty  has  been  raised  from  2  marks 
(47.6  cents)  to  3.55  marks  (84.49  cents)  per  100  kilos  (220.46  pounds), 
or  from  21.62  to  3S£  cents  per  100  pounds,  as  against  our  discrimination 
of  10  cents  per  100  pounds. 

In  order  to  offset  the  new  German  export  bounty  on  sugar  your  com 
mittee  must  discriminate  against  the  bounty- tied  beet  sugars  of  Europe 
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at  least  one-fourth  cent  per  pound  on  raw  sugars,  and  at  least  three- 
eighths  of  a  cent  per  pound  on  refined.  Is  it  wortn  while  to  enter  into 
a  contest  with  Europe  in  this  matter,  and  is  it  not  the  proper  way  to 
offset  this  sugar  export  bounty  race  with  an  increase  of  duty!  Does 
not  a  discriminating  duty  of  the  kind  in  question  militate  against  con- 
sumers, and  ought  not  the  sugar  tariff  to  be  adjusted  for  revenue  with 
ample  protection  to  our  home  sugar  industries,  but  not  to  the  extent  of 
prohibition  of  foreign  sugars  fitted  for  consumption?  For  example, 
this  writer  is  aware,  from  past  inquiries  of  foreign  officials  resident  in 
this  country,  that  in  order  to  get  control  of  the  American  market  the 
bounty  would  be  increased  to  1  cent  per  pound  or  even  to  1J  cents  per 
pound.  I  think  that  increased  discrimination,  that  I  notice  is  asked 
for  of  your  committee,  if  granted,  would  simply  provoke  higher  export 
bounty  on  sugar  in  the  beet-producing  countries  of  Europe. 

The  principle  acted  upon  by  the  European  beet-sugar  producing 
countries  is  to-day  the  same  as  it  was  in  1873,  when  England  decided 
to  abolish  the  duty  on  sugar,  and  did  so  in  1874.  The  committee 
appointed  by  Parliament  to  investigate  the  question  reported  in  rela- 
tion to  export  bounties  on  continental  beet  sugars  as  follows:  "The 
gist  of  the  matter  as  regards  the  action  of  the  foreign  governments 
referred  to  is  that  the  majority  of  the  people  and  legislatures  think 
that  the  benefits  which,  in  their  opinion,  accrue  to  the  agricultural, 
industrial,  and  shipping  interests  of  the  country  by  the  development 
of  the  sugar  industry  more  than  counterbalance  any  injury  from  the 
bounties  granted."  The  same  protection  and  principle  applied  to  our 
home  sugar  industries  that  have  obtained  in  Europe  since  1812  would 
long  since  have  made  us  a  sugar-producing  nation  second  to  none  in 
the  world. 

Prior  to  the  abolition  of  duty  on  sugar  in  Great  Britain  in  1874,  when 
M.  Thiers  was  urged  by  English  emissaries  to  abolish  sugar  bounties, 
M.  Thiers  replied:  "  Never,  never,  never  will  I  grant  you  that,  as  it  is 
the  French  industries  you  wish  to  destroy  and  the  English  industries 
you  ask  me  to  protect"  There  has  been  no  change  in  these  sentiments 
to  this  day,  1897,  and  the  result  is  that  the  beet  sugars  of  Europe  flood 
the  markets  and  rule  the  price  of  sugars  in  London  and  New  York,  and 
consumers  in  beet-sugar  producing  countries  are  content  to  pay  high 
prices  for  sugar  in  order  to  protect  the  industry  that  feeds  and  clothes 
them,  and  without  which  industry  they  would  suffer  far  more  than 
cheap  sugars  would  benefit  them,  say  their  rulers.  It  is  for  your  com- 
mittee to  decide  whether  it  is  worth  while  to  race  with  Germany, 
France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Austria,  and  Russia  in  the  export-bounty 
game  against  odds  that  we  can  only  overcome  by  producing  our  own 
sugar  sufficient  for  home  consumption,  or  whether  it  were  better  to 
adjust  sugar  duties  so  that  even  the  unjust  foreign  export  bounty  on 
sugar  shall  be  made  to  pay  tribute  to  our  revenue  and  benefit  our 
own  sugar-producing  and  refining  industries  by  increasing  our  own 
production. 

As  regards  raw  sugars,  they  should  be  permitted  to  come  into  this 
country  without  other  hindrance  than  a  duty  that  should  apply  to  all 
raw  sugars,  for  the  benefit  of  consumers;  discrimination  against  raw 
beet  sugars  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  very  unjust;  and  as  to  refined 
hard  and  granulated  beet  sugars,  the  only  refined  sugars  we  get  from 
abroad  of  any  account,  the  duty  on  refined  suggested  in  my  letter  of 
the  26th  ultimo  will  offset  the  present  bounty  and  can  be  raised  if 
necessary  for  our  protection  at  any  time,  while  there  could  be  no 
injustice  to  other  or  cane  sugar  producing  countries  in  the  case,  as  the 
T  H 45 
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sugars  received  from  cane  sugar  producing  countries  are  raw  or  but 
partially  refined  centrifugal  sugars  imported  for  refining  purposes;  and 
as  raw  beet  sugars  are  a  necessity  to  meet  the  demands  of  consump- 
tion, the  only  point  seems  to  be  the  regulating  of  the  duty  on  refined 
sugars  to  protect  our  own  industries  equitably  against  foreign  bounties 
on  refined  sugar  exports. 

Henry  A.  Brown. 


ANSWER  TO  MR.  FARR. 

Westport  Point,  Mass.,  January  4, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  Mr.  John  Farr's  reply  to  your  inquiry 
as  to  his  opinion  of  my  statement  of  the  26th  ultimo  to  your  committee 
in  the  matter  of  invoice  undervaluations  of  sugar.  Mr.  Farr  is  reported 
to  have  said  he  "  considered  that  statemeut  untruthful  aud  theoretical," 
and  that  "  London  valuations  were  not  representative,  as  Germany  had 
absorbed  the  business;  London  prices  on  cane  were  merely  nominaL" 
Mr.  Farr  also  declared  that  "  there  were  no  undervaluations  on  sugar 
imported  now."  Your  committee  will  readily  find  that  Mr.  Farr  and 
all  other  importers  of  sugar  quote  the  prices  of  sugar  in  the  London 
market  daily,  and  that  the  prices  of  German  sugars,  of  which  Great 
Britain  consumes  large  quantities,  are  fixed  in  London  just  as  the  prices 
of  such  sugar  imported  into  this  country  have  fixed  prices  in  New  York. 
It  is  simply  bosh  for  Mr.  Farr  or  anyone  to  say  that  England,  a  country 
that  consumes  nearly  as  much  sugar  per  annum  as  this  country  and 
consumes  10  to  12  pounds  more  per  capita  annually,  has  no  market 
values  for  imported  sugars.  The  statement  of  Mr.  Farr  that  u  there 
are  no  undervaluations  of  imported  sugar  now,"  in  face  of  the  fact  that 
nearly  two-thirds  of  the  invoice  entries  of  sugar  since  the  Wilson  tariff 
went  into  effect  have  been  advanced,  as  the  records  of  appraisers  prove, 
is,  in  my  opinion,  a  barefaced  attempt  to  practice  upon  the  intelligence 
of  your  committee.  There  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  to  warrant  such 
a  pretense. 

Neither  do  I  rest  my  analyses  of  undervaluations  wholly  on  the  prices 
of  sugar  entered  and  compared  with  the  imported  invoice  prices  in  the 
London  market.  There  is  abundance  of  evidence  to  be  found  in  the  home 
market.  The  invoice  or  import  valuations  of  sugar  are  given  for  each 
mouth  in  the  issues  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Statistics,  and  the 
actual  market  prices  of  sugar  afloat  in  New  York  for  delivery,  as  given 
by  the  best  authorities,  and  the  transactions  themselves  furnish  evi- 
dence that  my  statement  to  your  committee,  dated  the  26th  ultimo,  will 
fall  short  of  the  actual  undervaluations  that  have  been  practiced  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Wilson  tariff,  as  applied  to  sugar  imports.  Gall- 
ing me  untruthful  does  not  look  well  under  the  circumstances,  neither 
does  it  prove  that  there  are  no  undervaluations  of  sugar  now  entered* 

fl.  A.  Brown. 
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TOBACCO  GROWERS. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  MICHAEL  TOBIN,  OP  BALDWINSVILLE,  N.  Y., 
REPRESENTING  THE  NEW  TORE  TOBACCO-GROWERS1  ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

Monday,  January  4,  1897. 

Mr.  Tobin  said:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
do  not  propose  to  occupy  your  time  hut  for  a  few  minutes.  I  came 
here  entirely  unprepared.  I  was  appointed  to  represent  the  New  York 
State  Tobacco-Growers'  Association  on  Saturday  at  4  o'clock  without 
my  knowledge  or  consent,  and  I  simply  had  time  to  get  on  the  cars  and 
came  down  here  to  confer  with  some  of  my  colleagues  at  Washington, 
and  really  have  not  had  time  to  do  that.  Therefore,  gentlemen,  what 
I  may  say  will  be  in  a  general  way. 

1  live  in  a  tobacco  section,  I  own  tobacco  warehouses,  and  I  have 
been  president  of  the  Tobacco  Growers'  Association  for  nine  years,  and 
on  two  occasions  I  was  inspector  of  tobacco  under  the  old  laws  under 
Secretary  Fessenden  and  Secretary  McCulloch,  and  am  somewhat 
familiar  with  the  revenue  laws.  I  came  here  to  tell  this  committee 
that  the  tobacco  growers  are  badly  in  need  of  relief  at  their  hands. 
They  are  taxpayers,  aud  the  character  of  their  product  is  such  that  it 
is  easy  for  the  taxgatherer  to  find  it,  and  therefore  they  can  not  avoid 
their  responsibilities  in  the  support  of  this  Government.  They  have 
in  times  gone  by  expended  fabulous  amounts  of  money  in  warehouses, 
sorting  rooms,  and  tools  aud  appliances  for  carrying  on  that  branch  of 
the  business,  and  for  years,  until  Sumatra  tobacco  gained  a  foothold  in 
this  country,  they  were  reasonably  prosperous,  and  farming  lands  in 
tobacco-growing  sections  were  worth  a  fair  remuneration,  as  the  value 
of  products  generally  controls  the  price  of  the  farm.  Many  of  these 
tobacco  growers  who  purchased  farms  for  $100  and  $125  an  acre,  when 
their  yield  in  growing  tobacco  would  warrant  them  in  doing  so,  and 
built  their  appliances  at  enormous  cost,  enhancing  the  price  of  the 
farm,  paying  half  the  value  of  the  farm  down  at  the  time,  could  not 
today,  if  they  were  sold  out  or  obliged  to  sell  their  property,  sell  it  for 
the  incumbrance. 

Therefore  1  say  they  are  in  a  deplorable  condition.  Up  to  within  two 
or  three  years  ago  the  section  that  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  grew 
in  the  neighborhood  of  35,000  cases  of  tobacco  annually,  and  this  last 
crop,  in  my  judgment,  will  not  exceed  12,000  cases.  Hence  it  will  be 
readily  seen  by  this  committee  that  a  class  of  people  who  have  followed  a 
vocation  for  years,  with  all  the  tools  and  appliances  to  conduct  that 
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vocation,  would  not  give  up  the  business  unless  it  was  a  loss  to  them. 
This  state  of  affairs,  I  understand,  exists  in  nearly  all  tobacco-growing 
sections.  Inasmuch  as  we  are  taxpayers  and  pay  taxes  on  large 
amounts  of  property,  as  American  citizens  we  think  it  hardly  fair  that 
our  dangerous  rival,  the  Holland  syndicate,  which  employs  nothing  but 
cooly  labor  at  an  expense  of  10  to  12  cents  a  day,  should  be  allowed 
by  this  committee  to  annihilate  and  ruin  a  prosperous  business,  and  a 
business  of  so  much  magnitude  as  the  growing  of  leaf  tobacco  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  said  by  some  that  we  can  not  grow  tobacco  suit- 
able for  wrappers  in  this  country,  I  am  here  to  say  without  fear  of 
contradiction  that' the  tobacco-growing  industry  of  this  country  never 
was  so  prosperous  as  it  was  when  the  domestic  leaf  tobacco  was  used 
exclusively  for  the  wrapper  of  the  cigar,  and  I  am  here  to  say,  and 
challenge  the  proof,  that  since  the  introduction  of  Sumatra  in  this 
country  the  production  of  cigars  has  been  constantly  on  the  decline. 

There  is  nobody  who  is  accustomed  to  smoking  cigars  from  tobacco 
of  this  country  who  will  stand  by  and  argue  for  a  moment  that  there  is 
any  merit  in  this  Sumatra  tobacco  except  its  looks,  its  luster,  and  it 
has  created  a  fad  here,  and  by  its  importation  has  obtained  a  foothold 
upon  the  people.  Now,  in  the  old  times,  when  a  man  had  the  manufac- 
ture of  cigars  and  worked  a  hundred  men,  he  had  nearly  50  people 
assorting,  casing,  selecting,  packing,  aud  doing  general  work  around 
the  factory.  Now  this  class  of  work  has  all  been  transported  over  to 
Holland.  This  Sumatra  tobacco  is  fairly  manufactured  goods;  that  is 
all  there  is  of  it.  This  Sumatra  leaf  is  so  carefully  and  precisely 
assorted  as  to  its  color,  elasticity,  and  thinness,  even  as  to  the  spots, 
that  all  the  manufacturer  has  to  do  is  to  count  over  so  many  leaves  and 
exact  so  many  cigars  of  his  workmen.  Now,  that  deprives  the  Ameri- 
can people  of  all  this  kind  of  work,  and  we  think  it  is  unreasonable 
and  unjust  that  we  should  be  persecuted  by  that  kind  of  competition. 
Now,  I  do  not  propose,  as  I  said  in  the  outset,  to  keep  you  very  long, 
but  there  is  ono  thing  I  would  like  to  say,  and  I  would  like  to  impress  it 
upon  the  minds  of  this  committee,  that  nothing  but  a  specifically  drawn 
bill  to  cover  the  importation  of  leaf  tobacco  should  be  allowed  on  the 
statute  books;  nothing  with  evasive  language  or  double  meaning,  with 
ambiguity  of  language  that  can  be  evaded  easily,  should  be  allowed. 
In  the  first  place  I  should  have  a  specifically  drawn  bill  to  cover  what- 
ever the  bill  may  be.  The  amount  of  duty  should  be  enough  to  relieve 
the  depressed  condition  of  the  tobacco  grower. 

Mr.  Evans.  Before  you  pass  from  that  I  would  like  to  ask  if  you 
have  had  much  experience  in  attempting  to  construe  the  meaning  of 
the  language  of  the  Wilson  bill  and  the  McKinley  bill,  and  if  you  are 
familiar  with  the  schedules  in  each  of  those  bills! 

Mr.  Tobin.  I  am  familiar  with  both  of  them.  I  think  I  have  the 
credit  of  formulating  in  the  McKinley  bill 

Mr.  Evans.  Would  you  suggest  any  improvements  upon  that  now! 

Mr.  Tobin.  I  should  be  entirely  willing  that  that  should  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  present  bill. 

Mr.  Evans.  What  do  you  think  of  this  long  clause,  paragraph  185, 
of  the  Wilson  bill! 

Mr.  Tobin.  Several  clauses  of  the  Wilson  bill,  so  far  as  you  will  per- 
mit me,  I  will  criticise  now.  In  the  first  place  it  says  "percentage,,, 
which  never  should  be  in  the  bill.  In  the  next  place  it  says  "commer- 
cially," which  should  not  be  in  the  bill.  In  the  next  place  it  says  "per- 
centage over  15  per  cent  shall  be  of  a  certain  elasticity,  fineness  of 
texture,  quality,  and  looks  to  make  it  suitable  for  a  wrapper,"  all  of 
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which  is  too  much  ambiguity,  and  the  Government,  in  my  mind,  under 
the  construction  of  such  a  bill  is  simply  offering  a  reward  to  the  im- 
porter of  the  difference  between  35  and  whatever  the  duty  might  be. 

Mr.  Evans.  The  general  language  employed  in  the  McKinley  bill  is 
better  and  more  easily  understood  than  all  this  line-spun  section  here? 

Mr.  Tobin.  Yes,  sir;  we  want  it  as  plain  as  can  be,  and  little  or  no 
ambiguity.  The  law,  as  I  said,  should  be  specifically  drawn.  The  duty 
should  be  enough  to  relieve  the  depressed  condition  of  this  large  and 
important  industry.  Just  the  amouut  of  that  duty  I  am  not  here  to 
advocate  to  day,  for,  as  Itold  you,  before  I  have  not  had  time  to  consult 
with  our  association.  Now,  a  nominal  duty  will  not  amount  to  any 
protection.  We  must  divide  up  at  least  a  portion  of  the  cheap  cigars 
to  be  wrapped  with  domestic  tobacco  in  order  to  give  the  tobacco 
grower  any  relief  whatever.  Now,  $1  or  50  cents  a  pound  additional 
would  not  amount  to  anything  at  all.  They  would  continue  to  wrap  the 
cigars  with  Sumatra.  You  can  buy  cigars,  and  I  have  had  them  offered 
to  me  within  the  last  six  weeks,  wrapped  with  Sumatra  tobacco,  at  $12 
per  1,000.  You  know  that  Sumatra  must  be  raised  considerably  in  order 
to  present  such  a  state  of  affairs  as  that.  The  American  growers  should 
have  at  least  a  portion  of  the  cigars  made  in  America  to  wrap.  As  I 
told  you  before,  I  will  convince  you  by  hard  facts  that  no  branch  of 
the  trade  has  been  improved  or  benefited  by  the  introduction  of  Sumatra. 
It  will  not  be  insisted  upon  that  the  grade  of  cigars  has  been  raised  in 
consequence  of  its  rse. 

Mr.  Dolliver.  When  did  they  begin  to  introduce  the  Sumatra 
tobacco? 

Mr.  Tobin.  I  did  know,  but  I  have  forgotten ;  but  it  is  just  about  ten 
years  ago.    I  did  know  the  year. 

Mr.  Dolliver.  I  notice  a  very  large  importation  of  Sumatra  under 
the  terms  of  the  McKinley  bill,  2,500,000  pounds? 

Mr.  Tobin.  There  was  a  fabulous  amount  brought  over  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  McKinley  bill,  before  the  duty  was  put  on  under  the 
McKinley  bill. 

Now,  no  one,  as  I  just  stated,  will  argue  the  fact  that  the  standard  of 
cigars  has  been  improved.  The  American  smoker  has  not  been  bene- 
fited as  a  consequence.  It  makes  no  difference  to  the  consumer  about 
the  difference  you  put  in  your  tariff  bill,  whether  it  be  $1,  82,  $3,  or  $6. 
Their  cigars  will  cost  the  same  by  retail.  The  consumer  is  not  inter- 
ested in  it  pecuniarily  in  any  way.  He  gets  his  cigar  for  the  same  price 
whether  the  tariff  is  high  or  low. 

Mr.  Turner.  You  have  not  considered  the  question  in  any  other 
aspect  than  a  matter  of  protection  to  the  grower? 

Mr.  Tobin.  The  tobacco  grower. 

Mr.  Dolliver.  Where  in  the  United  States  is  your  cigar  wrapper 
grown? 

Mr.  Tobin.  It  is  grown  in  what  is  called  the  Onondaga  district  and 
Big  Flats  district.  The  Big  Flats  district  embraces  four  or  five  counties 
and  so  does  the  Onondaga;  it  is  known  by  that  name.  It  is  grown  in 
Wayne,  Onondaga,  and  several  adjoining  counties  there.  It  is  called 
the  Onondaga  section. 

Mr.  Evans.  In  what  State? 

Mr.  Tobin.  I  am  talking  about  New  York.  He. asked  what  section 
they  grew  this  tobacco  in. 

Mr.  Dolliver.  Is  it  grown  in  any  place  outside  of  New  York? 

Mr.  Tobin.  Yes,  sir;  certainly.  Wisconsin,  Pennsylvania,  Connecti- 
cut! Massachusetts,  Maine,  Ohio,  and  in  several  other  States. 
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Mr.  Dolliver.  The  McKinley  rate  appears  to  be  nearly  250  per  cent 
of  the  value  of  the  goods! 

Mr.  Tobin.  I  propose  to  explain  in  my  brief  why  that  is  not  sufficient 
protection. 

Mr.  McMillin.  Would  you  have  any  objection  to  explaining  it  now, 
so  that  we  can  get  the  benefit  of  it! 

Mr.  Tobin.  I  can  not  give  the  statistics  to  back  up  the  explanation, 
and  I  have  not  consulted  with  my  association,  as  I  explained  at  the 
outset. 

Mr.  McMillin.  When  the  duty  was  $2  per  pound,  as  was  just 
remarked  by  Mr.  Dolliver,  it  was  nearly  250  per  cent,  and  still  there 
were  large  importations  under  itf 

Mr.  Tobin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McMillin.  At  what  did  your  tobacco,  that  competes  with  the 
Sumatra,  sell  in  1893! 

Mr.  Tobin.  In  the  first  place,  in  anticipation  of  the  McKinley  bill, 
the  country  was  flooded  with  Sumatra  tobacco. 

Mr.  McMillin.  I  am  talking  now  about  1893 — of  what  was  imported 
under  the  bill  in  1893. 

Mr.  Tobin.  There  was  nothing  imported  under  the  McKinley  bill  in 
1893,  except  fashionable  colors,  because  the  country  was  full  of  goods, 
but  they  were  faulty,  they  were  gotten  over  in  a  rush  to  avoid  paying 
the  duty,  and  they  were  faulty,  and  they  imported  these  bright  fashion- 
able colors. 

Mr.  McMillin.  There  were  several  million  pounds  imported! 

Mr.  Tobin.  This  is  a  big  country,  you  know. 

Mr.  McMillin.  But  to  return  to  my  question.  During  that  time, 
at  what  price  did  the  tobaccos  of  which  you  speak  sell  in  this  country 
in  1893! 

Mr.  Tobin.  I  can  not  tell  exactly,  but  my  impression  is  a  good  crop 
sold  from  14  to  16  cents  through  at  that  time. 

Mr.  McMillin.  The  import  duty  was  35  cents  per  pound  on  the 
un stemmed  and  50  cents  per  pound  on  the  stemmed! 

Mr.  Tobin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McMillin.  Now,  it  must  follow,  therefore — you  say  you  sold  at 
about  15  or  10  cents  all  through — that  the  duty  which  was  imposed 
was  wholly  insufficient  to  raise  your  crop  to  the  value  even  of  the  duty 
ou  it! 

Mr.  Tobin.  There  is  more  than  that  about  it. 

Mr.  McMillin.  Can  not  you  give  us  the  conclusions,  and  then  give 
us  the  facts  and  statistics  afterwards! 

Mr.  Tobin.  My  conclusion  is  that  $2  a  pound  is  entirely  inadequate 
for  the  relief  of  the  tobacco  growers. 

Mr.  McMillin.  Will  you  state  what  you  propose,  and  then  give  us 
the  reasons  ! 

Mr.  Tobin.  I  have  not  had  a  consultation  with  the  people  interested 
in  order  to  do  it. 

Mr.  McMillin.  Will  you  give  us  your  own  idea  on  the  subject! 

Mr.  Tobin.  I  would  prefer  if  the  gentlemen  of  the  committee  would 
be  kind  enough  to  wait  for  my  brief,  which  will  verify  ray  argument. 

Mr.  McMillin.  I  beg  your  pardon  if  I  have  trespassed  improperly. 
You  were  before  the  committee,  and  1  supposed  you  would  not  object 
to  giving  whatever  facts  you  proposed  to  give  them. 

Mr.  Tobin.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  give  my  individual 
views  without  consulting  the  association  sending  me  to  represent  them. 

Mr.  McMillin.  An  association  sent  you  here! 
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Mr.  Tobin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McMillin.  You  do  not  want  to  give  the  data  or  your  conclusion 
until  you  have  conferred  with  the  association? 

Mr.  Tobin.  I  have  not  the  data  in  hand,  and  have  not  consulted 
with  the  people  who  sent  me  here  to  represent  them. 

Mr.  Turner.  You  have  not  considered  this  matter  in  reference  to 
its  effect  upon  the  revenues,  but  simply  upon  the  point  of  protection! 

Mr.  Tobin.  I  glanced  over  it  on  the  train  coming  down. 

Mr.  Turner.  You  will  give  that  in  your  brief  in  regard  to  the  ques- 
tion of  revenue! 

Mr.  Tobin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  Prior  to  the  act  of  1890  the  duty  on  this  tobacco  was  75 
cents  a  pound! 

Mr.  Tobin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  Do  you  remember  whether  during  the  year  1891  and 
prior  to  when  the  law  of  1890  went  into  effect  the  entire  importation  of 
this  Sumatra  tobacco  amounted  to  something  over  7,000,000  pounds! 

Mr.  Tobin.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Payne.  So  that  the  cigar  manufacturers  had  a  supply  for  a 
couple  of  years  ahead! 

Mr.  Tobin.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  the  first  large  importation  of  tobacco 

Mr.  Payne.  Now,  is  it  not  a  fact  there  was  a  supply  of  tobacco  on 
hand  from  one  of  the  principal  competitors  with  American  tobacco  for 
the  two  years  following  the  anticipation  of  the  McKinley  bill! 

Mr.  Tobin.  I  think  it  was. 

Mr.  Payne.  And  that  had  a  large  effect  upon  the  market! 

Mr.  Tobin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  believe  it  is  a  fact  that  of  these  Sumatra  wrappers  1 
pound  will  go  as  far  as  3  or  4  pounds  of  the  American  wrapper! 

Mr.  Tobin.  Infinitely  farther  than  that. 

Mr.  Payne.  How  far  do  you  think! 

Mr.  Tobin.  Everybody  is  willing  to  admit  that  it  does  not  require 
more  than  2  pounds  of  Sumatra  to  wrap  1,000  cigars,  and  you  take 
the  small  shops  throughout  the  country  where  they  have  three  or  four 
men  to  work  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  man  who  employs 
them,  he  expects  them  to  wrap  1,000  cigars  with  a  pound  and  a  half. 

Mr.  Payne.  How  many  pounds  will  it  take  of  American  leaf  to  wrap 
1,000  cigars! 

Mr.  Tobin.  That  depends  altogether  upon  how  much  of  this  fashion- 
able kind  there  is  in  each  pound. 

Mr.  Payne.  That  is  what  I  want  to  find  out;  you  can  state  the  min- 
imum and  maximum. 

Mr.  Tobin.  If  this  tobacco  was  all  suitable  for  the  wrapper  it  would 
be  in  the  neighborhood  of  0  pounds,  with  the  waste,  stem,  and  coarse 
part  of  the  leaf  you  would  not  use.  But  it  takes  more  than  that, 
because  you  have  to  select  from  such  a  large  amount  of  tobacco  to  get  it. 

Mr.  Dolliver.  It  appears  from  the  Treasury  reports  that  at  no  time 
between  1867  and  1883  was  the  importation  of  leaf  tobacco  as  small  as 
it  is  now,  comparatively.  It  appears  the  importation  ran  from  3,000,000 
pounds  to  13,000,000  pounds  every  year  prior  to  1883,  when  the  duty  was 
35  cents  per  pound  ! 

Mr.  Tobin.  Not  only  the  unsettled  condition  of  the  country  has  had 
a  great  influence  upon  the  industry  of  manufacturing,  but  the  revenues 
will  show  also  that  the  amount  of  cigars  to  be  wrapped  fell  oft*. 

Mr.  Payne.  The  Treasury  reports  contained  all  kinds  of  tobacco 
manufactured  up  to  1884! 
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Mr.  Tobin.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Dolliveb.  Is  the  cigar- wrapping  industry— 4  mean  the  fanning 
industry — a  recent  thing  in  this  country! 

Mr.  Tobin.  Oh,  no,  sir;  it  always  has  been  a  very  important  industry. 
All  cigars  manufactured  in  this  country  up  to  the  time  to  which  Mr. 
Payne  referred  were  wrapped  in  either  Havana  wrappers  or  domestic 
wrappers  grown  in  this  country,  and  I  propose  to  show  in  my  brief  the 
trade  never  was  so  prosperous  as  during  that  time,  and  never  made 
Ruch  rapid  strides. 

Mr.  Dolliver.  I  understand  you  to  claim  the  preference  of  the  cigar 
manufacturers  for  the  imported  wrapper  is  purely  a  fad! 

Mr.  Tobin.  It  is  for  convenience.  They  have  only,  as  I  stated  bef  >re, 
to  count  the  leaves  and  give  them  out  to  the  manufacturers  and  know 
exactly  how  many  cigars  they  are  to  have  iu  return,  which  saves  all  the 
labor  which  used  to  be  done  in  cigar  manufacturing  and  transferred  it 
to  Europe,  where  it  is  doue  by  coolies. 

Mr.  Russell.  Has  the  quality  of  the  wrapper  leaf  raised  in  the 
United  States  improved! 

Mr.  Tobin.  I  think  the  quality  of  the  wrapper  leaf  of  the  last  few 
years  has  not  improved,  because  it  has  been  neglected.  There  has  been 
nothing  to  encourage  the  grower  to  raise  a  good  leaf  or  take  good  cure 
of  it.  He  is  dead  sure  to  raise  it  at  a  loss  and  has  done  so  for  two  or 
three  years,  and  the  consequence  is  it  has  been  entirely  neglected,  and 
it  is  only  in  Connecticut  where  a  few  manufacturers  still  stick  to  the 
wrapper,  the  American  wrapper,  that  they  take  pains  in  growing  their 
tobacco  and  looking  after  it,  and  providing  fertilizers  to  grow  it  and 
give  it  proper  care.  As  a  general  thing,  the  tobacco  growers  have  had 
nothing  to  encourage  them  to  grow  good  tobacco. 

Mr.  McMillin.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  use  of  the  American 
and  imported,  product  as  to  the  tenacity  or  toughness  of  the  wrapper! 

Mr.  Tobin.  No;  you  can  find  tough 

Mr.  McMillin.  Is  it  tougher! 

Mr.  Tobin.  You  can  find  tough  tobacco  in  either.  There  is  tender 
and  tough  tobacco  in  all  kinds  of  tobacco.  That  does  not  follow,  because 
any  particular  species  of  tobacco  is  tough  or  tender.  The  curing  has  a 
good  deal  to  do  with  that.  The  more  thoroughly  it  is  cured  the  less 
stretch  and  tenacity  it  has,  and  as  a  consequence  less  toughness  is  in 
it.    That  follows  in  all  kinds  of  tobacco. 

Mr.  McMillin.  You  consider  them  substantially  the  same  in  that 
regard! 

Mr.  Tobin.  Yes,  sir;  it  does  not  make  siny  difference  about  that  part 
of  it. 

Mr.  McMillin.  Is  there  a  difference  in  the  flavor! 

Mr.  Tobin.  Yes,  sir;  decidedly. 

Mr.  McMillin.  What  is  the  difference! 

Mr.  Tobin.  The-  Havana  tobacco  has  decidedly  the  best  flavor,  the 
tobacco  grown  upon  the  Island  of  Cuba.  I  think  the  Sumatra  tobacco 
has  an  infinitely  worse  flavor  than  any  of  these.  I  think  any  of  these 
advocates  of  Sumatra  tobacco  would  rather  accept  a  very  high  duty  on 
it  than  smoke  a  cigar  made  clear  of  it  to-day,  because  they  would  be 
afraid  they  would  be  afraid  they  would  lose  their  breakfast  before  they 
got  home. 

Mr.  Dolliver.  You  say  the  McKinley  rate  on  this  imported  leaf 
was  inadeqate  and  ineffective! 

Mr.  Tobin.  I  think  it  was. 

Mr.  Dolliver.  Do  you  think  we  will  have  to  increase  that  rate 
hAfore  the  protection  will  become  effective! 
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Mr.  Tobin.  Before  it  would  be  of  any  benefit  to  the  grower  of  leaf 
tobacco. 

Mr.  Dolliver.  So  if  we  leave  the  rate  simply  as  the  McKinley  bill 
had  it 

Mr.  Tobin.  I  do  not  think  the  growers  would  be  benefited. 

Mr.  Dolliver.  You  think  it  would  be  no  good,  and  we  would  simply 
throw  away  one- third  of  the  revenue? 

Mr.  Tobin.  I  do  not  say  that.    I  will  explain  those  details  later. 

Mr.  McMillin.  if  it  will  not  burden  you  too  much,  or  make  too 
large  a  document  of  the  statement,  will  you  kindly  give  the  value  in 
the  open  market  for  the  last  ten  years  of  the  products  which  you  design 
to  protect  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Tobin.  As  near  as  I  can ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McMillin.  We  will  be  obliged  to  you  if  you  will. 

Mr.  Steele.  You  propose  to  prohibit  the  introduction  of  Sunjatra 
and  use  more  of  our  tobacco! 

Mr.  Tobin.  I  propose  to  show  that  the  quality  of  cigars  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  manufacturing  industry  of  this  country  has  not  been 
improved  at  all  by  the  introduction  of  this  fad,  and  during  the  time  the 
American  tobacco  was  used  for  wrapping  we  never  were  so  prosperous. 

The  Chairman.  In  order  that  we  may  get  the  meat  in  the  matter,  as 
I  understand  it,  your  contention  for  the  growers  rests  entirely  on 
wrappers? 

Mr.  Tobin.  Yes,  sir;  on  wrappers. 

The  Chairman.  You  separate  that  from  the  other  items? 

Mr.  Tobin.  We  do  not  care  about  Havana  fillers;  we  think  probably 
that  is  a  benefit. 

The  Chairman.  The  duty  on  wrappers  under  the  McKinley  law  was 
$2  per  pound;  underlie  act  of  1894  it  was  reduced  to  91.50  per  pound. 
Now,  the  importations  of  1893  were  2,362,531  pounds.  In  1896,  under 
a  reduction  of  duty  of  50  cents,  the  importation  jumped  up  to  4, 191,015 
pounds;  in  other  words,  about  80  per  cent.  Now  let  us  see  what  the 
effect  was  upon  the  revenue. 

Mr.  Tobin.  As  soon  as  the  election  was  over  it  was  given  out  there 
was  to  be  a  reduction  under  the  Wilson  bill,  and  as  a  consequence  the 
importers  ran  their  stock  low  and 

The  Chairman.  Now,  the  first  thing  I  notice  occurred  was  this:  The 
average  value  per  unit  in  quantity  in  1893  on  these  wrappers  was  84 
cents  per  pound.  Under  the  act  of  1894  it  seems  to  have  been  raised 
to  91-21  per  pound.  I  notice  then  that  the  foreign  value  of  these  wrap- 
pers increased  just  about  the  same  as  the  duty  was  reduced.  Now,  is 
there  anything  following  those  two  things  going  to  show  the  foreigners 
simply  took  advantage  of  the  reduction  of  duty  and  raised  prices  to  that 
extent?    Is  that  the  fact,  or  is  there  a  different  cause? 

Mr.  Tobin.  I  suppose  the  supply  and  demand  regulate  it  there, 
because  it  is  a  notorious  fact,  it  can  be  produced  for  infinitely  less 
money.  The  syndicate  which  employs  this  labor,  which  is  an  estab- 
lished fact,  divides  as  high  as  100  per  cent  on  the  investment  of  the 
capital,  so  it  is  sure  they  could  produce  the  tobacco  for  infinitely  less 
money  if  they  wanted,  so  all  I  can  say  is  the  fluctation  of  price  is  caused 
by  supply  and  demand.  Then  there  is  another  thing  about  it.  As  I 
said  during  my  argument,  there  are  certain  fashions  of  tobacco  being 
imported  in  such  times  when  the  country  was  filled  with  Sumatra 
tobacco.  Now,  there  are  certain  bright  colors  and  spotted  tobacco  of 
late  which  have  been  very  fashionable,  and  the  quantity  contained  of 
a  certain  crop  in  Holland  made  it  necessary  to  meet  the  demand,  and  in 
consequence  that  tobacco  would  fetch  a  very  much  increased  price. 
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The  Chairman.  I  notice  in  the  year  1895  that  the  average*  value  of 
these  wrappers  was  $1.1!)  and  in  189G  $  1.21  per  pound,  showing  a 
remarkable  uniformity  in  the  price  of  those  two  years.  Now,  I  notice 
this,  that  in  the  year  1893  the  foreign  valuation  of  the  wrapper  was  S4 
cents,  with  the  $2  duty.  That  made  it  worth  $2.84,  laid  down  and  duty 
paid.  In  the  year  1896,  with  50  cents  reduction  of  duty,  I  notice  that 
the  average  valuation,  duty  paid,  was  $2.74,  showing  only  10  cents 
difference  to  the  purchaser  here,  notwithstanding  a  reduction  of  50 
cents  in  duty.  Now,  is  there  anything  that  would  indicate  or  have  you 
any  facts  to  show  whether  Sumatra  tobacco  increased  in  price  about 
50  cents  a  pound,  or  whether  it  rose  merely  from  the  reduction  of  duty 
50  cents  a  pound? 

Mr.  Tobin.  Well,  I  have  no  facts  of  any  kind  to  show  anything  here 
today,  as  I  said.    I  have  no  data  with  me  at  all. 

Mr.  Eussell.  That  is  a  fact,  is  it  not! 

Mr.  Tobin.  I  presume  so;  that  is  taken  from  the  statistics. 

Mr.  Russell.  That  is  the  fact,  that  the  increase  in  the  price  of  the 
Sumatra  tobacco  was  about  50  cents? 

Mr.  Tobin.  As  I  have  explained,  the  American  grower  is  being 
frozen  out  all  the  while  and  has  curtailed  the  acreage.  Is  there  any- 
thing further,  gentlemen? 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  J.  S.  VAN  DUZER,  OF  H0R8EHEADS,  V.  Y.,  REP- 
RESENTING THE  CHEMUNG  VALLEY  TOBACCO  GROWERS. 

Monday,  January  4, 1897. 

Mr.  Van  Duzeb  said:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  want  to  say  that  I  am  not  a  cigar  manufacturer,  but  I  am  a 
grower  of  tobacco  and  a  farmer.  I  represent  the  Chemung  Valley, 
which  comprises  a  few  counties  in  southern  New  York,  as  well  as  a  few 
counties  of  northern  Pennsylvania.  The  association,  of  which  I  am 
the  president,  was  organized  soon  after  the  introduction  of  Sumatran 
tobacco.  This  Sumatra  tobacco,  which  is  taking  the  place  of  the  better 
grades  of  the  product  of  the  United  States,  began  coming  iuto  this 
country  in  appreciable  quantities  about  1881.  In  January,  1885,  we 
organized  the  Chemung  Valley  Tobacco  Growers'  Association,  and  have 
ever  since  been  doing  what  we  could  to  protect  ourselves  and  get  a 
reasonably  high  protective  duty  on  the  tobacco  that  is  coming  in  here 
and  displacing  the  wrapper  part  of  the  American-grown  northern  cigar 
wrapper  tobacco.  We  have  been  treated  very  kindly  by  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  of  two  years  ago,  so  far  as  it  was  possible  to  be 
by  men  who  have  not  all  personal,  direct  knowledge  of  the  situation. 

I  believe  we  were  given  what  was  characterized  by  many  as  a  high 
degree  of  protection,  but,  gentlemen,  it  is  not  a  question  of  a  rate  ad 
valorem  as  sought  to  be  brought  out  by  questions  suggested  to  the 
gentleman  who  preceded  me.  There  was  a  remark  made  here  on  Sat- 
urday that  covered  the  ground  very  largely  by  a  gentleman  who,  it 
seemed  to  me,  was  very  well  informed  as  to  matters  under  discussion. 
That  gentleman  told  you  he  had  been  through  Japan,  China,  and  India, 
and  had  studied  the  rates  of  wages  which  had  prevailed  there.  He 
had  also  studied  the  products,  which  he  believed  were  soon  to  come 
materially  in  competition  with  the  products  of  this  country.  It  is 
because  of  that  condition  of  things,  gentlemen,  we  appeal  to  you  for 
protection  against  a  class  of  goods  that  has  not  only  reduced  the  price 
which  we  are  receiving  for  our  products,  but  it  has  nearly  annihilated 
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this  industry.  And  every  time  an  industry  of  this  nation  is  wiped  out 
or  reduced  the  wealth  of  the  nation  is  injured,  and  I  want  to  say  to 
you,  gentlemen,  that  from  my  experience  here  before  this  committee  in 
1890  that  the  bill  that  was  then  formulated  was  to  my  mind  the  grandest 
measure  in  the  interest  of  the  American  agriculturists  that  has  ever 
been  formulated  in  the  halls  of  Congress. 

While  it  is  occasionally  referred  to  sueeringly  and  the  further  fact  is 
referred  to  that  the  farmers  of  the  country  did  not  seem  to  appreciate 
it,  but  allowed  the  defeat  of  the  party  that  formulated  it,  I  want  to  say 
to  you,  gentlemen,  that  the  more  recent  events  have  given  the  lie  to  the 
statement,  because  to  my  mind  the  gentleman  who  presided  over  the 
committee  in  1890.  and  who  has  since  been  elected  to  the  highest  place 
in  the  American  Government,  owes  that  election,  owes  that  eminence  to 
the  fact  that  he  stood  by  and  his  committee  stood  by  the  interests  of  the 
American  agriculturists,  and  when  the  farmers  had  time  to  think  over 
the  situation,  had  time  to  understand  the  effort  being  made  to  protect 
their  interests,  they  came  grandly  to  his  support  and  to  the  support  of 
protection.  I  am  a  Kepublican ;  not  a  Kepublican  by  inheritance,  but  I 
am  a  Kepublican  from  principle.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  proclaim  that  to 
the  committee.    I  am  a  Republican  because  I  believe  in  protection. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  will  pardon  me  for  interrupting,  the  committee 
would  like  some  facts  bearing  upon  this  question;  as  to  all  these  other 
matters — — 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  I  want  to  say  this  to  the  gentlemen — I  beg  your 
pardon  for  the  digression,  but  I  want  to  say  that  I  recognize,  gentle- 
men, the  difficulties  which  surround  this  committee.  The  same  dif- 
ficulties surround  me.  If  1  had  the  power  to  formulate  a  bill,  knowing 
the  prejudices  which  exist,  and  knowing  the  fact  that  they  do  exist,  it 
would  be  difficult  for  me  to  say  at  this  juncture  just  what  ought  to  bo 
done;  but  I  would  say  this:  There  are  20,000,000  pounds  imported  of 
leaf  tobacco,  and  about  4,000,000  to  5,000,000  pounds  of  this  in  wrapper 
tobacco.  The  rest  comes  in  the  country  as  filler;  whether  all  filler  or 
not,  it  is  a  question  of  dispute — probably  not  all.  In  the  importation 
of  this  wrapper  the  rate  of  duty  is  of  coarse  $1.50,  and  the  filler  35 
cents.  I  notice  the  income  or  revenue  derived  from  the  wrapper  is 
about  the  same  as  the  income  derived  from  the  filler;  also  that  the  valu- 
ation of  the  15,000,000  pounds  of  filler  is  not  far  different  from  tbe 
5,000,000  pounds  of  wrapper.  Now,  we  find  the  financial  condition  of 
the  Government  differs  from  what  it  was  six  years  ago. 

Tour  committee  is  seeking  more  revenue.  The  country  is  in  a  different 
condition  from  what  it  was  then.  Then  you  were  seeking  to  reduce  the 
surplus  revenue.  Now,  it  strikes  me,  in  planning  for  more  revenue,  the 
farmers  are  just  as  badly  in  want  of  protection  as  anybody.  I  have 
nothing  to  say  against  protecting  other  industries.  If  it  is  possible  to 
derive  that  $5,000,000  from  a  less  number  of  pounds,  it  would  seem  to 
me  to  meet  the  case  and  also  meet  the  needs  of  the  farmers,  and  I 
believe  it  could  and  should  be  done,  because  I  believe  you  would  be 
told  by  gentlemen  who  represent  the  cigar  manufacturers  and  leaf 
dealers  that  at  $5  or  $6  duty  a  considerable  amount  of  these  foreign 
wrappers  would  be  imported  into  this  country.  Increased  cost  will  not 
exclude  the  foreign  wrappers.  It  is  due  to  the  condition  made  possible 
by  the  cheap  labor  that  is  employed  upon  it.  It  is  not  only  growing 
tobacco  in  Sumatra,  but  it  is  manufacturing  it  to  a  very  high  degree 
there,  so  that  the  manufacturer  of  cigars  who  uses  it  is  not  obliged  to 
do  very  much  work,  which  is  made  necessary  when  he  attempts  to  use 
the  American  tobacco,  because  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  the  American 
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to  employ  labor  at  from  $1  to  $1.50  a  day  to  sort  and  re-sort  tobacco,  as 
is  done  in  the  case  of  Sumatran  tobacco,  so  that 

Mr.  Tawney.  What  does  the  labor  cost  on  a  pound  of  Sumatran 
tobacco! 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  The  labor  cost  is  from  5  to  10  cents  a  day.  The 
labor  ranges  from  5  to  18  cents.  As  a  gentleman  stated  here  Saturday, 
there  was  no  skilled  labor  which  received  more  than  18  cents  that  he 
found.  Now,  we  can  not  compete.  It  is  plain  to  you  even  with  a  $2 
rate  of  duty  on  this  tobacco  no  protection  can  be  afforded.  While  it 
may  even  seem  to  be  exorbitant  when  considered  as  an  ad  valorem  duty, 
it  is  not  exorbitant  when  you  compare  it  with  the  relative  cost  of  the 
labor  put  upon  the  tobacco  there  and  the  cost  of  the  labor  put  upon 
tobacco  here. 

Mr.  Payne.  The  committee  does  not  care  so  much  about  an  argument 
in  regard  to  an  ad  valorem  rate,  but  for  facts  and  figures  showing  the 
cost  of  raising  Sumatra  tobacco  and  the  cost  of  raising  tabacco  here, 
and  especially  the  practical  results  of  raising  tobacco  here,  and  what 
portion  of  it  is  fillers  and  what  portion  wrappers,  and  that  sort  of 
information.  That  is  what  the  committee  desires  information  on  more 
than  anything  else. 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  Perhaps  some  questions  had  better  be  asked,  then. 
I  supposed  this  was  the  foundation  point.  I  have  been  explaining  the 
difference  between  Sumatra  tobacco  and  our  tobacco.  Now,  I  do  not 
wish  to  detain  the  committee,  and  if  you  will  ask  questions  I  will  be 
glad  to  respond  if  I  can. 

Mr.  Payne.  It  appears  the  importing  price  of  Sumatra  tobacco  was 
from  84  cents  over  there  to  $1.22.  That  must  be,  of  course,  not  less 
than  the  cost.  Now,  what  does  it  cost  to  raise  wrapper  tobacco  in  the 
Chemung  Valley,  for  instance.  Explain  what  portion  of  the  tobacco  is 
wrapper,  how  much  it  costs  to  raise  tobacco  for  the  purpose  of  wrapper, 
filler,  and  all,  and  the  cost  of  sorting,  and  how  much  it  costs  the  farmer 
to  raise  it  and  put  it  on  the  market,  per  pound  of  tobacco. 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  Well,  gentlemen,  that  is  a  very  easy  question  to 
ask,  but  a  very  difficult  one  to  answer,  because  there  are  no  two  crops 
of  which  the  cost  would  be  alike.  For  instance,  the  crop  of  1896  is,  I 
believe,  one  of  the  best  wrapper  crops,  and  a  larger  proportion  of 
wrapper  to  the  crop  grown  than  in  several  years. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  does  it  cost  to  raise  that  crop! 

Mr.  Van  Duzee.  Do  you  mean  all  the  crop  through,  or  the  wrapper! 

Mr.  Payne.  1  mean  including  the  wrapper,  filler,  binder,  etc. 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  Well,  let  me  ask,  the  cost  to  what  stage! 

Mr.  Payne.  I  mean  ready  for  the  market. 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  I  should  say  from  10  to  12  cents  a  pound,  all  grades 
through. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  proportion  is  suitable  for  wrappers  of  this  year's 
crop! 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  I  was  told  by  a  dealer  who  has  assorted  a  great 
many  hundred  cases  it  would  nearly  average  50  per  cent  wrappers— 
"heads,"  he  called  them. 

Mr.  Payne.  That  is  an  unusual  yield! 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  proportion  of  the  remaining  50  per  cent  is  suitable 
for  binders! 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  More  than  50  per  cent  of  the  remaining  part  is  suit- 
able for  binders — probably  70  per  cent. 

Mr.  Payne.  Thirty  per  cent  is  suitable  for  fillers! 
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Mr.  Van  Duzer.  Thirty  per  cent  of  the  part  not  wrappers,  or  15  per 
cent  of  the  whole. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  do  the  fillers  bring  per  pound  this  year! 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  To  the  growers! 

Mr.  Payne.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Duzeb.  Two  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  do  the  binders  bring  per  pound! 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  I  do  iiot  know  of  any  growers  who  sell  them  sepa- 
rately. Farmers  usually  sell  their  crops  at  one  price,  though  but 
recently  buyers  have  insisted  on  naming  a  common  price  for  the  filler 
part  of  the  crop.  Binders  under  present  conditions  are  worth  as  much 
as  wrappers  and  are  in  much  better  demand. 

Mr.  Payne.  So  25  per  cent  of  the  crop  is  sold  for  2  cents  a  pound, 
and  for  the  other  75  per  cent  in  order  to  get  expenses  back  you  must 
get  enough  to  make  it  worth  12  cents  per  pound  all  around.  Is  that 
true! 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  Yes,  sir:  1  think  it  is. 

Mr.  Payne.  Now,  how  does  the  foreign  tobacco  compete  with  the 
tobacco  that  costs  12  cents  a  pound  to  raise.  In  other  words,  does  it 
take  more  pounds  of  your  tobacco  to  wrap  1,000  cigars  than  the 
Sumatra! 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  Yes;  I  have  explained  that  the  12  cents  applies  to 
all  grades  through.  It  is  the  average  price  of  binder,  filler,  and  wrap- 
per. Of  course,  if  we  are  considering  a  crop  where  50  per  cent  is  wrap- 
per, the  wrapper  would  not  cost  near  as  much  as  if  the  crop  was  25 
per  cent  of  wrapper;  so  you  see  it  would  take  about  20  cents  for  the 
wrapper  this  year  (between  20  and  30  cents,  I  think),  even  on  the  basis 
of  12  cents  through,  with  only  2  cents  for  the  filler  and  7  to  10  cents 
for  the  binders. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  was  the  average  last  year! 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  It  was  very  much  less. 

Mr.  Payne.  How  much! 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  I  do  not  think  it  was  over  25  to  30  per  cent  for  the 
wrapper  yield. 

Mr.  Payne.  The  Sumatra  leaf  is  a  very  thin  leaf,  is  it  not! 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  Yes,  sir;  such  as  we  get  of  the  Sumatra  leaf. 

Mr.  Payne.  Most  all  is  suitable  for  wrapper! 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  It  is,  of  all  imported  here. 

Mr.  Payne.  So  a  pound  will  wrap  a  great  many  more  cigars  than  a 
pound  of  our  wrapper  after  it  is  selected! 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  That  is  not  altogether  on  account  of  the  lightness. 
If  as  many  days'  work  were  put  on  the  sorting  of  our  tobacco,  we  could 
get  out  wrappers  that  would  equal  Sumatra,  but  then  the  wrapper 
would  cost  more  than  Sumatran,  duty  and  all,  for  our  labor  is  so  much 
higher. 

Mr.  Payne.  Is  it  tougher! 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  If  *you  will  permit  me,  I  want  to  say  I  have  a  letter 
from  this  same  dealer  of  whom  I  have  been  speaking,  and  he  refers  to 
one  or  two  points  better  than  I  can. 

Mr.  Payne.  Eead  the  letter. 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  I  received  it  yesterday,  with  some  samples  of 
tobacco,  which,  of  course,  if  the  committee  wants  to  see,  I  will  show 
later. 

Elmira,  N.  Y.,  January  1, 1897. 

Dear  Sir  :  We  have  sent  to  you  to-day,  by  express  company,  samples  of  wrapper 
tobacco  grown  in  the  "Big  Flats"  district  and  taken  from  the  crops  now  being 
assorted  by  us  in  our  warehouse. 
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The  hands  of  tobacco  (tags  marked  sample  No.  1,  two  of  them)  represent  a  low  grade 
in  our  packing,  called  unsound  binders,  but  because  of  the  rusty  spots  on  them  and 
the  fact  that  they  closely  imitate  the  spotted  Sumatra  certain  manufacturers  ask  us 
to  save  such  leaves  and  pack  them  by  themselves,  as  they  can  use  them  to  wrap  cigars 
with  and  can  mix  them  in  with  cigars  wrapped  with  spotted  Sumatra,  as  they  pack 
them  in  the  boxes.  Hands  of  tobacco  with  the  tags  marked  sample  No.  2  (three  of 
them)  are  the  next  close  imitation  of  Sumatra  because  of  the  small  vein  and  yield. 

These  three  samples  contain  70  leaves  and  weigh  but  10±  ounces.  In  other' words, 
they  are  as  lino  as  Sumatra. 

Those  hands  of  tobacco  marked  sample  No.  3  (four  of  them)  represent  our  dark 
wrappers,  which  are  now  used  for  wrapping  stogies  only. 

Those  hands  marked  No.  4  represent  the  light  wrappers  (ten  of  them).  Five  years 
ago  there  was  a  ready  sale  for  all  the  wrappers  we  could  put  up  of  these  grades,  and 
wo  could  get  from  35  to  50  cents  per  pound.  Now  we  can  sell  every  other  grade  in  our 
packing  before  the  wrappers,  and  we  can  only  get  from  12  to  20  cents  for  them. 

In  1891  we  packed  4,000  cases  of  Big  Flats  tobacco  at  an  averago  cost  of  17±  cents 
per  pound,  or  15±  cents  per  pound  to  the  grower.  Now  our  packing  must  not  co«t  us 
to  exceed  9  cents  per  pound,  or,  as  we  get  it  from  the  grower,  to  exceed  from  (>  to  7  cents 
per  pound.  Why  f  Because  Sumatra  hae  driven  our  domestio  wrappers  out  of  use  in 
wrapping  domestic  cigars. 

We  are,  sir,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

Armstrong  &  Mather. 

Hon.  J.  S.  Van  Duzer,    Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  That  is  the  whole  of  the  letter,  except  a  little  which 
is  personal  at  the  bottom. 

Mr.  McMillin.  Will  you  explain  right  there  how  tobacco  costing 
$1.21  drives  out  tobacco  which  costs  the  rates  he  gives  theief 

Mr.  Van  Duzeu.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  because  of  the  foolishness  of  the 
American  people  in  thinking  that  a  thing  because  it  is  imported  is  of 
necessity  better. 

Mr.  McMillin.  You  think  that  is  all  there  is  in  it! 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  That  is  all  there  is  in  it;  it  is  a  fad.  We  havo  a 
better  wrapper,  we  grow  a  better  wrapper,  and  grow  it  at  a  great 
deal 

Mr.  McMillin.  There  is  nothing  then  in  the  statement  made  a  mo- 
ment ago  by  your  predecessor  that  1  pound  of  Sumatra  weighs  much 
less  than  a  pound 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  Sixteen  ounces  or  12! 

Mr.  McMillin.  What  I  mean  is  that  American  tobacco  that  will 
wrap  1,000  cigars  weighs  much  less  than  foreign  tobacco  that  will  wrap 
1,000  cigars! 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  He  did  not  state  that. 

Mr.  McMillin.  I  so  understood  him. 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  You  say  to  me  he  stated  it  took  less  pounds  of 
American  tobacco  than  it  does  of  foreign  tobacco! 

Mr.  McMillin.  No;  I  said  there  was  nothing  in  his  statement  that 
the  foreign  tobacco  that  would  wrap  1,000  cigars  weighed  less  than 
the  domestic  tobacco  which  would  wrap  1,000  cigars. 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  That  is  true  with  this  understanding,  that  it  is 
more  due  to  the  condition  of  the  leaf  than  it  is  to  the  leaf  itself. 

Mr.  McMillin.  What  is  the  condition! 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  The  condition  which  I  have  explained  is  the 
extreme  amount  of  care  and  labor  that  has  been  put  upon  the  leaf, 
amounting  to  an  advanced  stage  of  manufacturing — that  is,  the  condi- 
tion of  leaf  and  its  grading,  which  is  made  possible  by  the  extreme 
cheapness  of  the  labor. 

Mr.  McMillin.  There  is  not  much  difference,  then,  in  the  thickness 
of  the  texture! 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  Not  much.  The  statement  in  the  letter  is  true; 
fc<~A  are  the  70  leaves  which  weigh  but  10J  ounces.    You  know  the 
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100-leaf  clause  in  reference  to  a  pound  of  tobacco  was  one  of  the  leading 
features  of  the  old  tariff. 

Mr.  McMillin.  What  rate  of  duty  do  you  suggest  as  a  correct  one? 

Mr.  Van  Duzeb.  I  do  not  wish  at  this  time  to  advise  the  committee 
with  reference  to  that.  I  would  like  to  have  a  rate  of  duty  that  1  do 
not  think  the  courage  of  the  party  is  sufficient  to  meet.  I  would  like 
to  have  a  rate  of  duty  that  I  believe  the  cigar  men  and  the  leaf  men 
and  the  smokers  and  the  consumers  would  all  agree  upon.  We  want 
a  rate  of  duty  that  will  substantially  keep  this  thing  out  or  at  least 
largely  cut  down  its  importation.  I  dare  not  suggest  it,  because  I  do 
not  believe  you  are  in  a  state  of  mind  to  give  it  to  us.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  McMillin.  The  revenue  derived  from  that  source,  from  those 
two  qualities,  last  year  was  above  $11,000,000.  Will  you  suggest  if  the 
rate  which  you  propose,  if  a  prohibitory  rate  is  imposed,  from  what 
source  you  will  get  the  revenue  which  will  be  cut  off  ? 

Mr.  Van  Duzeb.  I  would  not  impose  a  prohibitory  rate.  I  think  the 
cigar  and  leaf  men  will  agree  with  me  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  do 
it  within  any  bounds  whatever.  I  would  impose  a  restrictive  rate;  and 
I  state  it  here  quietly  and  carefully,  that  it  would  be  just  as  well  to 
raise  that  $11,000,000  on  2,000,000  pounds  as  it  is  to  raise  it  from 
20,000,000  pounds,  and  I  believe  instead  of  raising  that  $11,000,000 
from  20,000,000  pounds,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  if  we  put  on  a  tariff  of  $5 
or  $6  a  pound  on  wrapper  leaf  and  50  cents  per  pound  on  filler  leaf, 
instead  of  raising  the  $11,000,000  you  would  raise  $20,000,000  or 
$25,000,000,  while  the  American  tobacco  farmers  would  have  a  demand 
for  their  wrappers  to  take  the  place  of  half  of  the  foreign  wrappers 
now  used  on  our  cigars. 

Mr.  Payne.  A  large  per  cent  of  the  Sumatra  wrapper  grown  is  fit 
for  wrappers  3 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  I  think  it  is.  I  think  it  is  absolutely  worthless  for 
anything  else. 

Mr.  Payne.  Will  yon  answer  my  question?  Is  a  large  per  cent  of 
the  crop  fit  for  wrappers? 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  are  not  able  to  state  that?  Could  you  make  a  cigar 
out  of  the  Sumatra  leaf,  filler,  binder,  and  wrapper,  and  all,  that  any 
man  has  a  strong  enough  taste  to  smoke  and  live  through  the  operation  ? 

Mr.  Van  Duzeb.  I  could  not  answer  from  personal  experience  in  that 
regard;  but  I  will  say  I  have  heard  reported  from  men  who  I  think 
knew  what  they  were  talking  about  that  it  was  vile  stuff  that  no 
smoker  would  tolerate  at  all. 

Mr.  Dolliver.  What  brand  of  cigars  have  you? 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  I  have  some  cigars  that  I  would  be  glad  to  have 
you  examine.  Let  me  say  in  reference  to  these  cigars  that  I  stopped  at 
Elmira — I  live  six  miles  from  there — and  I  went  around  todifferent  man- 
ufacturers to  see  if  I  could  not  flud  some  cigars  of  10-cent  grade  wrapped 
with  American-grown  leaf.  There  was  not  a  man  in  the  business  that 
had  one.  Every  such  cigar  was  wrapped  with  Cuban  or  Sumatran 
tobacco.  They  had  some  cigars  for  5  cents — nickel  cigars — but  I  did 
not  want  such,  for  I  wanted  good  tobacco  inside  as  well  as  on  the  out- 
side; so  I  suggested  to  them  that  they  pick  out  some  wrappers  good 
enough  out  of  their  domestic  binders  and  put  them  on  their  regular  10- 
cent  cigars.  There  are  three  Sumatra- wrapped  cigars  in  that  box,  and 
the  rest  are  wrapped  with  cigar  wrappers  picked  out  of  binders.  They 
are  10-cent  cigars,  and  there  is  the  brand  on  the  box.  The  filler  is 
Havana.    They  are  all  the  same  cigar  except  the  wrapper  of  those 

TH- 
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three,  on  which  the  wrapper  is  Sumatra,  and  the  rest  are  cigars  wrapped 
with  wrappers  taken  from  domestic  binders.  Here  is  another  cigar,  a 
brand  made  by  Mr.  Sullivau,  and  these  cigars  are  also  wrapped  with 
wrappers  taken  out  of  binders.  The  brand  is  regularly  put  upon  the 
market  with  Sumatran  wrappers,  but  these  are  made  to  order  for  me 
with  domestic  wrappers. 

Mr.  Payne.  It  appears  that  something  over  4,000,000  pounds  of  for- 
eign wrappers  were  imported? 

Mr.  Van  Duzek.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  during  the  same  time  was  the  number  of  pounds 
of  domestic  wrappers  used  in  this  country,  can  you  state  t 

Mr.  Van  Duzeb.  I  must  rely  more  on  statements  of  other  men,  but 
I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Shroeder,  who  tells  me  as  mauy  cigars,  taking  all 
grades  together,  are  now  wrapped  with  domestic  wrapper  as  with 
Sumatra;  but  I  should  say  outside  of  such  a  statement  that  three- 
quarters  of  the  four  thousand  millions  of  cigars  were  wrapped  with 
foreign  wrappers,  but  I  think  he  ought  to  know  more  about  this  than  I 
do.  I  do  not  mean  to  dispute  Mr.  Shroeder,  and  I  am  frank  enough  to 
say  that  there  are  some  things  he  knows  that  I  do  not,  and  I  may  know 
some  things  which  he  does  not. 

Mr.  Dollivee.  Would  the  rate  of  1890  do  the  wrapper  business  any 
good! 

Mr.  Van  Duzek.  Very  little.  I  think  you  can  not  raise  it  50  cents 
without  having  some  effect,  because  people  like  to  get  the  wrappers  as 
cheap  as  they  can,  and  I  think  they  would  have  a  little  better  opinion 
of  the  domestic  wrapper  witli  a  $2  duty,  and  a  still  better  opinion  if  it 
was  $3  and  $4,  or  $5  would  make  our  wrapper  look  beautiful  and  good 
to  the  manufacturer,  and  the  smoker  would  lose  his  hankering  for  the 
foreign  leaf,  and  he  would  give  it  up.  The  more  you  put  a  temptation 
before  them  to  restore  the  demand  for  the  domestic  grown  leaf  the  more 
you  help  the  farmer. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Are  these  wrappers  selected  from  the  binders  of  the 
same  quality  as  the  American  wrapper! 

Mr.  Van  Duzek.  Yes;  they  are  grown  in  our  own  valley. 

Mr.  Tawney.  I  mean  the  same  quality  the  wrapper  would  bet 

Mr.  Van  Duzek.  Practically.  These  selections  were  not  sorted 
closely  for  wrappers,  because  we  had  no  longer  a  demand  for  wrappers. 
Wre  try  to  put  off  as  binders  everything  that  makes  a  good  and  service- 
able binder,  because  there  is  a  condition  of  things  where  the  binder  is 
worth  as  much  as  the  wrapper  or  more. 

Mr.  Evans.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  binder  and  a  wrapper? 

Mr.  Van  Duzek.  A  binder  is  a  leaf  that  would  not  change  or  affect 
the  flavor  of  the  cigar. 

Mr.  Evans.  What  do  you  mean  by  binder? 

Mr.  Van  Duzek.  The  leaf  that  is  wrapped  around  the  cigar  just 
under  the  wrapper.  Now,  they  were  generally  grown  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  plant,  and  these  leaves  were  riper  than  the  upper  part  and 
hence  the  flavor  was  less  marked — without  flavor,  you  may  say,  and 
that  is  what  is  desired  in  the  binder. 

Mr.  Payne.  In  using  these  Sumatra  wrappers  is  American  tobacco 
generally  used  for  fillers? 

Mr.  Van  Duzek.  There  are  some  American  tobaccos  used  as  fillers, 
yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  Do  they  use  the  American  tobacco  for  binders? 

Mr.  Van  Duzek.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  did  not  bring  along  any  specimen  of  cigars  made 
f  Havana  tobacco,  did  yonf 
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Mr.  Yak  Dtxzer.  Havana  wrappers!  I  want  to  say,  gentlemen,  there 
is  the  full  Havana  filler  in  all  the  cigars  of  both  of  the  boxes  before 
you,  so  you  need  not  be  afraid  to  smoke  them. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  would  like  to  ask  one  question.  In  computing  the 
cost  of  raising  tobacco  in  New  York  at  12  cents  a  pound  do  you  include 
in  that  the  expense  of  taxes  on  the  farm  and  interest  on  the  capital 
invested  in  those  high-priced  lands? 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  Oh,  I  think  so;  yes,  sir.  It  is  hard  to  get  at  the 
cost  of  growing  a  crop  of  anything  on  a  farm.  I  have  been  a  farmer  all 
my  life,  and  it  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  state  what  the  crop  costs,  it 
so  varies  with  the  seasons.  I  would  like  to  have  the  committee,  either 
at  recess  or  some  other  time,  examine  these  samples;  I  think  there  is 
some  instruction  in  them. 

Mr.  McMillin.  It  is  true,  I  believe,  too,  that  one  year  it  costs  more 
to  raise  a  crop  than  another. 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  true  of  cotton,  corn,  and  other  prod- 
acts.  The  farmers  are  at  the  mercy  of  nature,  the  timely  supply  of 
water,  and  in  many  other  ways.  They  grow  a  great  many  crops  that 
they  do  not  get  the  cost  out  of.  Sometimes  they  get  a  great  crop  and 
get  a  good  price. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  I  understood  you  to  say  the  manufacturers,  smokers 
of  tobacco,  and  tobacco  raisers  would  all  agree  in  asking  for  a  tariff 
which  would  keep  out  all  importations.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  how 
we  would  raise  $11,000,000  or  any  revenue  if  that  is  so? 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  If  I  said  that  I  did  not  really  mean  it.  I  stated  I 
was  not  in  favor  of  a  prohibitory,  but  a  restrictive  tariff  duty.  I  said 
some  would  come  in,  and  I  believe  a  duty  of  95  or  $6  a  pound  would  be 
so  far  restrictive  it  would  probably  do  away  with  the  competition  of 
that  tobacco,  and  for  that,  if  we  thought  you  were  willing  to  do  it, 
we  believe  that  the  cigar  manufacturers  and  leaf  dealers  and  smokers 
would  be  altogether  in  favor  of  it,  but  they  do  not  want  us  to  throw  a 
little  sop  to  the  farmer  and  increase  the  cost  to  them  of  this  tobacco. 
They  say  they  would  rather  have  a  uniform  rate  of  duty  on  everything 
for  which  there  is 

Mr.  Wheeler.  You  want  it  300  per  cent  above  the  McKinley  rate! 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  I  do  not  care  what  per  cent  you  have.  If  we  are 
going  to  have  protection — if  it  takes  300,  or  400,  or  500,  or  1,000  per 
cent,  it  is  all  right,  for  there  is  that  much  difference  between  our  labor 
and  Chinese  labor.  The  difference  between  $1  a  day  and  10  cents  a 
day  is  more  than  300  per  cent. 

Mr.  MoMillin.  What  proportion  of  that  now  imported  do  you  think 
would  be  excluded  under  the  $6  rate  you  mentioned! 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  Of  course  this  is  guesswork,  gentlemen,  and  some 
of  these  cigar  men  can  tell  you  better  than  I,  but  I  estimate  a  couple  of 
million  pounds  will  come  in  anyhow. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  H.  S.  FEYE,  OF  WINDSOR,  CONN. 

Monday,  January  4, 1897. 
Mr.  Frye  said :  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  am 
very  sorry  to  say  that  I  have,  as  a  result  of  circumstances  over  which 
I  have  absolutely  no  control,  been  unable  to  prepare  a  brief  for  use 
today,  which  I  would  rather  have  doue,  for  I  am  entirely  unaccustomed 
to  public  speaking.  I  do  not  care  to  occupy  more  than  two  or  three 
minutes  of  your  time  to  plead  for  the  industry  which  I  represent,  and 
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which  industry  the  gentleman  who  preceded  me,  and  doubtless  some 
who  will  follow,  are  perfectly  aware  will  be  wiped  out  of  existence  in 
this  country  if  the  law  which  you  are  now  considering  be  not  adopted. 
It  certainly  will  be  wiped  out  in  New  England  if  the  duty  that  is  advo- 
cated, 50  or  55  cents  a  pound,  is  not  enacted  into  law.  The  only  sal- 
vation of  the  tobacco  industry  in  New  England — it  is  not  necessary  for 
me  to  go  all  over  the  whole  United  States  in  this  matter— is  to  put  the 
duty  high  enough  to  in  some  measure  protect  for  the  domestic  producer 
what  little  there  is  left  of  the  home  market.  We  have  nearly  been 
robbed  of  the  whole  of  that  market,  having  but  a  remnant  of  it  left. 
The  fact  is  that  nearly  all  the  cigars  manufactured  in  this  country 
today  are  covered  by  foreign  leaf.  We  are  the  victims  of  circum- 
stances. 

The  discovery  was  made  in  an  island  over  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  close 
by  the  doors  of  China,  that  it  would  produce  leaf  tobacco  whose  wrap- 
per in  capacity  and  appearance  made  it  a  competitor  on  equal  terms 
with  that  raised  in  this  country. 

Prior  to  1890  we  asked  protection  against  that  competition,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  a  nominally  higher  duty;  but  in  reality  it  did  not 
amount  to  anything,  because  the  law  was  evaded.  That  was  the  result 
of  the  necessity  of  the  gentlemen  who  are  engaged  in  furnishing  the 
manufacturers  in  this  country  with  wrappers.  In  1890,  as  I  say,  we 
succeeded  iu  getting  a  tariff  that  we  believed,  when  we  advocated  it, 
would  be  fairly  protective,  and  that  it  would  leave  us  what  was  left  of 
our  home  market.  Our  establishment,  and  I  presume  the  establish- 
ments of  others,  found  it  did  not  prove  as  strongly  protective  as  we 
had  hoped,  and  yet  we  did  receive  during  1891  and  1892  some  benefit 
from  it,  and  those  two  years  were  prosperous  years — at  least  more  so 
than  we  have  had  since  the  introduction  of  Sumatra  tobacco  became  of 
any  moment. 

1  want  right  here  to  observe  that  in  the  changes  in  the  tariff  laws  we 
have  never  had  the  full  benefit  of  those  changes.  The  presumption 
was,  when  the  law  of  1890  was  passed,  that  we  would  have  the  full 
benefit  of  that  law  for  four  years,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  lost  most 
of  that  benefit,  and  only  got  it  practically  for  two  and  one-half  years, 
because  of  the  enormous  importations  that  these  people  were  able  to 
bring  into  this  country  shortly  after  the  law  was  passed.  I  have  heard 
some  of  these  gentlemen  who  are  dealers  in  foreign  tobacco  advocate 
a  high  duty  on  tobacco,  so  that  by  bringing  in  large  quantities  they 
might  get  the  benefit  afterwards  of  the  high  duty. 

Another  noticeable  fact — and  that  has  been  alluded  to,  and  I  think 
there  is  no  question  about  it — is  that  when  the  duty  on  tobacco,  made 
by  the  McKinley  Act,  was  raised  to  $2,  the  price  of  tobacco  imported 
into  this  country  immediately  rose  to  about  the  same  price  as  the 
amount  of  the  advance  in  the  duty.  I  think  that  the  reports  of  the 
Sumatra  companies,  or  the  reports  from  Amsterdam,  of  the  average 
price  of  Sumatra  tobacco  will  also  show  that  there  was  an  increase. 

We  believe,  gentlemen,  from  the  past  history  of  the  introduction  and 
use  of  that  tobacco  into  this  country,  that  the  enormously  high  duty 
would  not  be  prohibitive  even  if  it  were  made  from  $4  to  $6  a  pound; 
in  fact,  I  have  heard  gentlemen  who  have  advocated  the  duty  say  they 
believed  there  would  be  about  as  much  used  if  it  were  $4  or  $5  a  pound 
as  there  is  used  now.  If  this  is  the  case,  I  do  not  suppose  that  they 
would  say  so  here  to-day;  but  if  it  is  the  case,  you  can  see  that  it  would 
enormously  increase  the  prospective  revenue  if  you  raise  the  duty  on 
that  class  of  tobacco. 
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I  want  also  to  allude  to  the  fact  that  the  revenues  from  leaf-tobacco 
imports  were  not  considerably  higher  until  Congress  saw  fit  tp  add  the 
discriminating  duty  upon  this  particular  kind  of  tobacco.  Now, 
gentlemen,  leaf  tobacco  is  one  of  those  things  that  varies  in  value 
throughout  the  world,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  one  thing  that  is  an 
agricultural  product,  for  tobacco  is  worth  anywhere  from  one-half  ceut 
to  $10  a  pound,  the  lower  price  being  its  value  for  fertilizing  purposes. 

Why  should  an  article  which  is  very  high  in  value  be  allowed  to  come 
into  this  country,  when  confessedly  and  without  question  its  high  price, 
as  is  the  case  of  this  Sumatra  tobacco,  is  because  it  is  simply  an  article 
of  luxury  and  fancy,  a  thing  that  has  simply  captured  the  trade  of  this 
country  in  cigars.  Why  should  this  tobacco  be  allowed  to  come  here  at 
the  same  rate  of  duty  as  other  tobacco  coming  from  foreign  countries  at 
the  low  rate?  Why  do  we  make  a  difference  in  the  rates  on  silks  and 
other  articles  of  clothing?  There  is  a  general  principle  underlying  that, 
I  suppose,  and  that  is  that  luxuries  should  pay  higher  rates  of  duty. 
On  that  ground  we  ask  a  higher  rate  of  duty  on  this  article  of  luxury, 
which  is  simply  a  fad,  and  that  is  perhaps  a  slang  phrase,  but  it  is  an 
article  which  has  captured  the  home  market  for  domestic  wrappers. 
I  presume  it  will  be  said,  if  it  has  not  been  already  said,  that  we  can 
not  produce  wrappers  for  all  the  cigars  made  in  this  country.  How 
absurd?  Up  to  1880  we  wrapped  every  single  cigar  made  in  this  coun- 
try, except  the  clear  Havana,  and  those  were  not  a  large  factor.  The 
product  used  in  wrappers  prior  to  1880  was  entirely  satisfactory  to  the 
American  public,  so  far  as  I  know.  I  have  heard  men  say  that  to-day 
they  can  not  get  as  good  a  cigar  as  the  old-fashioned  Connecticut- 
Havana  seed,  called  the  seed-Havana  cigar.  Their  quality  has  been 
deteriorated  by  the  use  of  this  foreign  wrapper. 

Mr.  Eussbll.  Can  you  tell  about  what  has  been  the  decrease  in  the 
production  of  wrappers  in  your  State  of  Connecticut  in  the  last  two  or 
three  years? 

Mr.  Frye.  I  can  not  tell  you  that,  but  the  other  day  I  ran  across  a 
report  made  by  a  paper  in  New  England,  the  New  England  Homestead, 
a  local  paper  circulating  through  the  tobacco  districts,  and  which  has 
been  taking  pains  to  give  the  local  tobacco  news.  I  thought  that  ques- 
tion would  be  asked,  and  so  I  preserved  this  slip.  I  see  by  this  report 
that  the  total  production  in  cases  for  New  England — it  is  not  uniform, 
but  it  will  average  about  300  pounds  to  the  acre — the  total  for  New 
England  in  1892  was  65,748  cases;  in  1896  it  was  55,940  cases,  a  differ- 
ence of  a  little  over  10,000  cases. 

Mr.  Russell.  It  would  not  be  more  difficult  to  increase  it  in  that 
proportion  than  it  has  been  to  decrease  it? 

Mr.  Frye.  Certainly  not.  We  can  increase  the  production  of  tobacco 
whenever  it  becomes  profitable.    I  will  read  this  slip: 

ANewMilford  correspondent  of  the  United  States  Tobacco  Journal  says:  "The 
tobacco  culture  in  this  valley  has  declined  very  materially  in  late  years.  Four,  five, 
*ix,  and  eight  years  ago  tobacco  raising  was  a  flourishing  industry  with  onr  farmers. 
Then  most  every  farmer  from  Newtown,  Conn.,  north  to  Lee,  Mass.,  a  distance  of  75 
miles,  raised  some  tobacco.  I  could  mention  a  dozen  towns  that  formerly  produced 
quite  a  large  quantity  of  tobacco  which  now  scarcely  produce  any.  Notable  among 
them  are  the  towns  of  Woodbury,  Sonthbury,  Newtown,  Cornwall,  and  Canaan  in 
this  State,  and  Ashley  Falls,  Sheffield,  and  Great  Barringfon  in  Massachusetts.  The 
town  of  Woodbury  in  former  years  produced  about  75  acres  of  tobacco  annually. 
This  year  there  are  just  3  acres  in  that  town  divided  among  4  growers.  The  whole 
of  the  1896  Housatonic  crop  will  not  exceed  2,800  cases,  while  in  1893  it  was  3.000 
cases.  The  decline  is  entirely  due  to  the  low  prices  that  have  prevailed  for  the  last 
three  years." 
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Mr.  Wheeler.  What  has  taken  the  place  of  the  tobacco  crop  in  your 
State? 

Mr.  Fbye.  I  do  not  know  anything  that  can  take  its  place. 

Mr.  Tawney.  I  suppose  that  General  Wheeler  wants  to  know  what 
the  farmers  are  now  raising  in  place  of  tobacco. 

Mr.  Fbte.  Absolutely  nothing.  There  is  no  agricultural  crop  that 
can  be  substituted  for  tobacco  in  New  England.  What  other  crop  which 
our  soil  will  produce  will  give  employment  all  the  year  round,  which  is 
done  in  assorting  and  handling  throughout  the  winter  as  well  as  the 
summer? 

Mr.  Tawney.  Are  you  a  grower  of  tobacco? 

Mr.  Fbye.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  only  way  that  I  have  made  my  living 
for  twenty  years. 

Mr.  Tawney.  To  what  extent  does  the  cheap  labor  of  the  island  of 
Sumatra  enter  into  competition  with  the  growers  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Fbye.  The  product  of  that  labor  has  practically  driven  out  of 
the  home  market  the  producer  of  wrapper  leaf. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Is  it  the  difference  in  labor  cost  that  injures  you  most, 
or  the  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  wrappers? 

Mr.  Fbye.  Of  course,  if  we  have  to  pay  the  price  of  labor,  which  we 
do,  our  wages  are  150  per  cent  higher  than  others.  We  hear  a  great 
deal  said  about  percentages.  There  is  a  difference  of  about  150  per 
cent.  We  are  not  competing  with  the  cheap  labor  of  Europe,  but  the 
still  cheaper  Asiatic  labor  of  the  West  Indies.  If  you  want  to  know 
what  I  pay  for  my  labor  to-day — I  am  only  a  small  grower  and  can 
not  employ  a  great  many  people — but  I  am  employing  three  through 
the  wiuter,  and  they  get  $1.50  per  day.  I  ask  the  committee  if  they 
know  anywhere  else  that  common  foreign  laborers  received  $1.50  per 
day  the  year  round.  1  can  tell  you  what  effect  that  reduction  had  upon 
the  labor  in  my  section.  I  am  speaking  of  things  which  I  know.  Prior 
to  the  enactment  of  the  McEinley  Act  about  $1.50  a  day  was  the  usual 
average  wages  on  tobacco  farms  in  New  England,  and  for  two  years,  in 
1891  and  1892, 1  paid  $2.25  to  $2.50  per  day. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Is  not  that  the  wages  of  certain  people  who  are  experts 
or  who  are  trained  in  that  work? 

Mr.  Fbye.  Certainly.  They  are  accustomed  to  working  in  tobacco. 
I  would  not  expect  a  man  to  milk  cows  as  well  as  if  he  had  been  brought 
up  on  a  dairy  farm. 

Mr.  Tawney.  How  much  of  the  price  that  you  receive  for  100  pounds 
of  tobacco  is  represented  by  labor? 

Mr.  Fbye.  The  cost  of  fertilizer  will  be  $60  to  $80  per  acre.  I  would 
have  to  figure  that  up;  but  it  is  about  two  thirds  of  the  cost  for  labor 
and  the  rest  of  it  for  fertilizer. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Will  that  percentage  hold  good  on  the  Island  of 
Sumatra? 

Mr.  Fbye.  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Mr.  Steele.  You  say  you  paid  $60  per  acre  for  fertilizer? 

Mr.  Fbye.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dolliveb.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  if  we  put  $5  a  pound 
on  that  Sumatra  tobacco  it  would  still  be  used  substantially? 

Mr.  Fbye.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  a  prohibitive  duty.  I  do  not 
believe  the  tobacco  men  generally  in  this  room  believe  that  $5  would 
be  prohibitive. 

Mr.  Dolliveb.  Then  what  substantial  good  would  it  do  the  growers 
if  that  duty  would  not  keep  it  out? 
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Mr.  Frye.  While  $5  would  not  substantially  prohibit  it,  it  would 
keep  out  about  half  of  it.  If  you  give  us  a  duty  that  will  allow  us  to 
wrap  a  5-cent  cigar,  the  one  that  is  smoked  by  the  great  masses  of  our 
people,  that  is  all  we  will  ask. 

Mr.  Kussell.  How  many  cigars  will  a  pound  of  Sumatra  leaf  wrapt 

Mr.  Frye.  The  largest  manufacturers  in  New  York  ought  to  know, 
and  1  have  been  told  by  them  that  they  can  now  wrap  1,000  cigars  with  a 
pound  and  a  half.  I  think  that  statement  can  be  substantiated,  that  a 
pound  and  a  half  will  wrap  1,000  cigars. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  You  had  a  decided  increase  in  the  protective  duty 
under  the  McKinley  bill  as  compared  with  the  duty  before  that  time! 

Mr.  Frye.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  You  came  here  and  made  an  earnest  support  of 
that  increased  duty,  and  your  [Representatives  in  Congress  were  active 
in  procuring  an  advance  in  the  McKinley  bill! 

Mr.  Frye.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  But  your  people  did  not  stand  by  them  afterwards. 
After  the  Representatives  took  that  action,  the  people  turned  around 
and  repudiated  that  action  and  defeated  both  of  the  Representatives. 

Mr.  Frye.  I  am  very  sorry  to  say  that  they  did  repudiate  that 
action,  but  we  have  repented  in  sackcloth  and  ashes  ever  since,  and  if 
you  don't  believe  me,  look  at  the  vote  of  Connecticut  at  the  last 
election. 

Mr.  Tawney.  How  did  the  price  of  your  crop  in  1896  compare  with 
the  amount  received  in  1895! 

Mr.  Frye.  In  1891  and  1892  I  sold  tobacco  in  the  field  before  it  was 
harvested.  A  broker  came  along  and  said,  "  I  will  give  you  so  much 
for  your  tobacco."  I  said,  "  You  can  have  it  at  30  cents  a  pound  in  the 
field."  He  agreed  to  that,  aud  he  came  along  in  March  or  April  and  I 
delivered  the  tobacco  and  got  30  cents  for  it.  In  1890  I  sold  it  for  19 
cents.  I  got  a  higher  price  than  the  average  price.  I  did  not  get  as 
much  as  one  or  two  others  who  sold  before  me  did.  But  as  compared 
with  the  average  I  got  a  high  price.  I  have  made  a  little  money  this 
year  in  tobacco. 

For  some  reason  or  other  we  pay  more  for  labor  in  Connecticut  than 
they  do  in  New  York  State.  They  say  they  can  grow  it  for  12  cents, 
but  to  grow  it  in  my  section  costs  about  15  cents.  It  costs  me  about 
92,500  a  year  to  grow  my  tobacco.  In  1893  and  1894,  at  an  expendi- 
ture of  $5,000, 1  realized  $1,700  for  these  two  crops  of  tobacco.  That 
was  partly  accounted  for  by  bad  seasons  and  the  competition,  of  course, 
of  foreign  tobacco  which  has  been  constantly  increasing. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Was  it  not  caused  by  large  importations! 

Mr.  Frye.  Not  mainly.  I  proi>ose  to  be  honest  with  the  committee. 
In  1894  the  crop  was  damaged  by  a  hailstorm  so  that  I  only  got  $600 
for  it.    It  would  not  be  right  to  lay  that  to  the  McKinley  bill. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  You  made  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  an  ad  valo- 
rem duty  because  you  stated  that  tobacco  sales  throughout  the  world 
vary  in  price  from  one-half  cent  to  $0  per  pound? 

Mr.  Frye.  I  think  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  And  therefore  an  ad  valorem  duty  would  be  best? 

Mr.  Frye.  I  say  that  we  would  like  two  rates  of  duty. 

Mr.  Tawney.  What  are  the  other  priucipal  items  of  cost  besides 
labor  in  raising  tobacco? 

Mr.  Frye.  Fertilizer.  We  have  to  depend  entirely  upon  fertilizer. 
We  are  growing  tobacco  now  on  a  system  that  we  never  thought  we 
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would  be  able  to  carry  out.  We  are  keeping  tobacco  on  the  same  land 
all  the  time. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Do  you  use  fertilizer  generally  where  tobacco  is  pro- 
duced 1 

Mr.  Frye.  Yes,  sir;  but  not  so  much  on  the  soils  in  the  Connecticut 
Valley. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Does  that  apply  to  the* conditions  of  raising  tobacco 
on  the  Island  of  Sumatra  t 

Mr.  Frye.  It  does  not.  They  have  used  new  lands.  We  did  have 
some  hope  that  in  time  those  lands  would  be  exhausted  and  we  thought 
they  could  not  continue  to  raise  good  tobacco,  but  we  have  had  our 
hopes  blasted  on  that  subject,  because  I  understand  that  they  are  now 
using  fertilizer  on  the  old  lands  and  doing  it  very  successfully. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BY  MB.  H.  S.  FBYE,  PRESI- 
DENT OF  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  TOBACCO  GROWERS1  ASSOCIATION. 

Kepresenting  directly  the  leaf-tobacco  interests  of  New  England, 
and  speaking  generally  in  behalf  of  those  interests  wherever  they  may 
exist  in  this  country,  I  respectfully  submit  for  your  consideration  the 
proposition  that  tariff  legislation  upon  tobacco  can  not  be  based  upon 
any  of  the  ordinary  rules  applicable  to  articles  of  necessity  or  of  gen- 
eral commerce;  that  it  is  recognized  as  a  legitimate  object  for  taxation 
and  a  fruitful  source  of  revenue  in  all  civilized  countries;  that  in  many 
it  is  a  Government  monopoly,  made  so  for  the  sole  purpose  of  exacting 
the  utmost  revenue  from  it. 

I  believe  that  in  recommending  tariff  legislation  on  tobacco  imports 
by  your  honorable  body,  you  will  be  governed  largely  not  only  by  con- 
sideration of  revenue  to  be  derived,  but  that  it  will  be  the  intent  and 
purpose  to  frame  a  law  upon  leaf-tobacco  imports  that,  while  largely 
increasing  the  revenue,  will  afford  a  fair  and  equitable  protection  to  a 
large  agricultural  industry  engaged  in  the  production  of  tobacco.  It 
is  well  known  to  your  honorable,  body  that  within  a  few  years  a  new 
foreign  competition  in  our  home  market  has  appeared  in  the  form  of  a 
foreign  wrapper  for  cigars,  unique  in  the  respect  that  it  is  imported  for 
no  other  purpose,  and  that  is  rapidly  driving  out  of  our  home  market 
the  product  of  our  American  farms,  thus  entailing  serious  loss  to  those 
who  have  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  leaf  tobacco  for  cigar  purposes. 
1  will  in  this  connection  only  refer  to  the  fact  that  our  people  have  in 
most  instances  invested  the  results  of  a  lifetime  of  labor  in  the  buildings 
and  appliances  necessary  to  the  industry,  all  of  which  has  been  largely 
depreciated  already  and  which  would  become  an  absolute  loss  when  the 
competition  of  foreign  wrapperleaf  shall  have  driven  the  American  wrap- 
per leaf  out  of  the  home  market,  as  it  surely  will  do  in  the  near  future 
unless  higher  rates  of  duty  are  placed  upon  it.  So  strong  a  hold  in  our 
market  has  the  latter  obtained  that  it  is  now  the  consensus  of  opinion, 
not  only  of  the  farmers,  but  of  the  entire  leaf  trade,  that  a  higher  duty 
than  ever  before  placed  upon  it  will  not  to  any  considerable  extent 
restrict  the  use  and  consumption  of  it  in  this  country,  and  therefore 
the  logical  conclusion  arrived  at  is  that  a  largely  increased  revenue  will 
result. 

A  proposition  is  before  your  honorable  body  that  the  duty  on  wrapper 
leaf  shall  be  largely  reduced,  $1  per  pound  below  the  present  rate,  and 
15  cents  per  pound  of  duty  be  added  upon  other  leaf  commonly  known 
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as  "filler,"  thus  making  a  uniform  duty  of  50  cents  per  pound.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  95  per  cent  or  more  of  our  filler  imports  come  from  the 
Island  of  Cuba,  that  these  imports  have  practically  ceased,  and  that 
owing  to  the  devastating  effects  of  a  war  (the  end  of  which  no  man 
can  tell)  tobacco  imports  from  Cuba,  if  any.  must  be  very  small  for  one 
if  not  two  years  to  come,  the  folly  of  sacrificing  $1  per  pound  revenue 
annually  upon  3,000,000  to  4,000,000  pounds  of  wrapper  becomes  too 
apparent  to  be  considered  for  a  moment.  As  the  case  stands  to-day, 
and  prospectively  for  some  time  to  come,  no  material  increase  of  rev- 
enue from  tobacco  imports  can  be  reasonably  expected  except  from  an 
increased  duty  upon  wrapper  leaf.  Laying  aside  all  personal  interest 
in  the  matter,  I  am  convinced  that  some  point  between  $2  per  pound 
and  $3  per  pound  would  be  that  which  would  yield  the  most  revenue. 
The  manufacturers  insist  that  the  trade  demands  now  make  the  con- 
tinned  use  of  Sumatra  wrappers  an  absolute  necessity,  and  many  say 
that  they  would  continue  to  use  it  if  the  duty  was  $5  per  pound. 

EFFECT  OF  THE  REDUCTION  OF  DUTY  BY  TARIFF  OF  1894  UPON  THE 
LEAF-TOBACCO  INDUSTRY. 

In  the  absence  of  estimates  of  crops  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  the  years  1889  to  1892,  we  have  had  to  depend 
upon  a  farm-to- farm  census,  as  reliable,  we  believe,  as  the  usual  esti- 
mates of  the  Department: 

Number  of  planters  and  acreage. 


Number  of  growers. 

Number  of  acres. 

1896.  '         1892. 

1896. 

1895. 

54 

108 

2,768 

8,170 

1892. 

29  i             32 

48                89 

953          1, 165 

2, 970  1        3, 353 

43 

120 

2,849 

8,262 

85 

164 

3,666 

9,851 

Total  New  England. 


4,000  i        4,619  i      11,274  |      11,100  |        13,766 


NewYork 

Pennsylvania . 

Ohio 

Wisconsin  — 


2, 324  I  4, 175 

9,500  13,425 

7,500  '  8,000 

2, 800  i  5, 160 


Total. 


26. 124  |      35, 379 


4,535 
17,463 
19,000 
10,500 


62,772 


5,712 
19, 435 
22,500, 
11,381 


70,128 


12.272 
30,000 
25,000 
20,000 


101,0 


Note. — In  the  absence  of  the  complete  system  of  keeping  account  of  the  crop  in  the  States  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio,  and  Wisconsin,  as  perfected  for  New  England  and  New  York  by  a  farm-to-farm  cen- 
sus, the  data  for  the  three  States  named  are  partly  estimated. 


Yield  per  acre 

and  total 

crop. 

Pounds  per  acre. 

Yield  (cases  of  350  pounds). 

1896. 

1895. 

1892. 

1896. 

1895. 

1892. 

N>w  Hampshire -- 

1,575 
1,600 
1,700 
1.750 

1,750 
1,575 
1,681 
1,721 

1,634 
1,624 
1,633 
1,664 

222 

548 

13,838 

41,338 

270 

486 

13, 016 

40,190 

397 

761 

17,104 

Connecticut . . . -  -     

47,486 

i 

Total  New  England' 

55,946 
17, 492 
74,841 
43,429 
30,000 

93,962 
20,764 
55.528 
38,751 
22, 7(fe 

65,748 
43,381 

New  York 7. 

1,350 

1.274 

1,000 

600 

700 

1,882 

1,000 

750 

892 

Pennsylvania. , __ 

1,500 

800 

1,000 

85.714 

Ohio... 

53,600 

Wiaoonain 

51,428 

Total 

221,708 

191, 587 

299,871 

.......... 
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PRICES  AND  VALUES. 


Average  prices  at  which  the  1895  crop  sold  and  at  which  the  market 
for  1892  leaf  opened  are  given  in  this  table,  together  with  the  total 
value  of  last  year's  (1896)  crop  at  (a)  the  prices  paid  in  1895,  and  (b) 
could  growers  have  received  the  average  opening  prices  of  four  years 
ago. 


Average  price. 

Total  yalae  of  crop. 

1805.    1    1802. 

1805. 

1882. 

1896.  (a) 

1896.  (b) 

New  Hampshire 

Cents.     CenU. 

9  j         25 
0  1          25 
0  i          27 
0  (         26 

$8,000 

15,000 

410,000 

1,266,000 

$35,000 

66,000 

1,445,000 

4,507,000 

$7,000 

17,000 

436,000 

1,302,000 

$19,500 

48,000 

1,308,000 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Connecticut 

$,762,000 

Total  Haw  Knglaod 

1,609,000 
681,000 

1, 166, 000 
675,000 
318,668 

6.063,000 
2,278,000 
3,600.000 
1, 787, 500 
1,799,080 

1,762,000 
90,000 

1,580,000 
759,000 
420,000 

5,137,500 
918,000 

New  York 

8            15 
6            12 

5  1           0 
4  |          10 

3, 143. 000 

Ohio...., 

1,368,000 

Wisconsin  „,.-,-,.., T 

1,050,000 

Total 

, 

4,480,668 

15,518,480 

3,011,000 

11,616,500 

There  must  be  some  reason  for  this  large  decrease  in  product  and 
still  larger  decrease  in  prices.  Perhaps  the  following  will  account  for 
part  of  it: 

Imports  of  wrapper  leaf  and  amount  of  cigars  covered  with  same,  based  on  the  estimate  of 
2  pounds  required  per  1,000  cigars. 

[Tariff  of  1890.] 


Tear. 


Pounds. 


1893 

1894 

Total 


2,362,531 
2,850,738 


5,213,269 


Average  per  year,  2,606,634  pounds,  wrapped  at  2  pounds  per  1,000,  equal  1,303,317,000  cigars. 

[Tariff  of  1894.] 


Tear. 

Pounds. 

1896 

3,109,959 

1896 

4,191,015 

Total 

7,300,974 

Average  per  year,  3,650,487  pounds,  wrapped  at  2  pounds  per  1,000,  equal  1,825,243,500  cigars.  Sub- 
tracting 1,363,317,000,  equals  521,426,000  more  cigars  covered  with  foreign  wrappers  annually  than 
during  the  previoue  two  years. 

That  the  great  decrease  in  the  price  of  the  product  from  1892,  under 
the  tariff  of  1890,  to  that  of  1895,  under  the  tariff  of  189  4,  is  entirely  due 
to  the  reduction  of  duty  of  50  cents  per  pound,  I  am  not  prepared  to 
say.  Some  of  it  is  probably  due  to  the  inevitably  increased  use  of 
Sumatra  that  would  have  occurred  had  the  duty  remained  at  $2,  as 
events  have  proved  that  that  rate  of  duty  is  not  perceptibly  restrict- 
ive. Per  contra,  as  showing  the  results  of  an  increase  of  duty  from 
the  1883  tariff,  average  40  cents  per  pound,  to  the  1890  tariff,  of  $2  per 
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pound,  Secretary  Rusk,  in  July,  1892,  reported  "  a  decided  revival  in 
tobacco  planting  in  the  Connecticut  Valley,  Massachusetts,  showing 
19  per  cent  and  Connecticut  10  per  cent  increase."  That  the  years  of 
1891  and  1892  were  far  the  most  prosperous  in  all  the  leaf  tobacco 
sections  known  since  the  first  introduction  of  Sumatra  tobacco,  in  1880, 
is  universally  known  and  admitted. 

EFFECTS  OF  INCREASED  DUTY  ON  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  CIGARS. 

If  this  unusual  prosperity  of  the  farmers  was  largely  due,  as  we 
believe,  to  the  increase  of  duty  upon  wrapper  leaf,  it  would  be  impor- 
tant to  know,  from  the  legislative  standpoint,  whether  the  effects  of  that 
increase  of  duty  had  been  correspondingly  disastrous  to  the  cigar 
interests.  If  so,  the  results  would  be  shown  in  the  Internal  Revenue 
reports,  a  reference  to  which  brings  out  the  following  facts:  The  total 
product  of  1888,  1889,  and  1890,  under  the  tariff  of  1883,  was 
11,800,002,273  cigars,  while  the  total  product  of  the  three  following 
years,  under  the  tariff  of  1890,  was  13,837,889,301,  showing  a  total 
increase  over  the  previous  three  years  of  2,037,887,028  cigars,  as  the  fol- 
lowing tables  from  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue 
will  show: 

Total  annual  product  of  cigars  in  the  United  States, 

1888 3,844,726,650     1891 4,474,892,767 

1889 3,867,385,640  i  1892 4,548,799,417 

1890 4,087,889,983     1893 4,814,197,117 

Total 11,800,002,273  j  Total 13,837,889,301 

Subtract 11,800,002,273 


Increase  over  first  three  years 2, 037, 887, 028 

And  the  total  increase  of  factories  in  1891  and  1892  was  1,027.  Add 
to  this  the  further  fact,  as  stated  by  the  manufacturers  themselves, 
that  there  was  no  increased  cost  of  cigars  to  the  consumer.  If  these 
results  followed  an  increase  of  duty  on  wrapper  leaf  from  an  average 
of  40  cents  a  pound,  tariff  of  1883,  to  $2  a  pound,  tariff  of  1890,  it  is 
hard  to  conceive  how  an  increase  in  duty  upon  wrapper  leaf  of  50  cents, 
or  even  91,  per  pound  can  in  any  degree  prove  disastrous  to  the  cigar 
manufacturers,  especially  when  it  is  an  admitted  fact  that  only  about 
2  pounds  of  wrappers  per  1,000  are  now  required,  while  in  those 
years  3  pounds  per  1,000  was  the  usual  estimate. 

In  this  connection  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  only  cigar 
manufacturers  who  are  asking  Congress  to  reduce  the  duty  upon  wrap- 
per leaf  and  who  bitterly  oppose  any  increase  of  duty  on  the  same  have 
an  absolute  monopoly  of  the  American  market  on  their  grade  of  goods; 
and  have  it,  too,  by  virtue  of  a  prohibitive  duty,  no  cigars  of  the  grade 
manufactured  by  them  being  imported,  the  specific  duty  alone,  $4  per 
pound  or  $48  per  1,000,  being  more  than  the  average  entire  price,  wage, 
material,  and  profits  of  these  goods.  The  farmers  are  not  asking  Con- 
gress to  reduce  the  duty  on  cigars  two-thirds  or  at  all;  but  they  are 
asking  Congress  and  especially  your  honorable  committee  to  protect 
them  from  the  unreasonable  demands  of  the  manufacturers,  who  while 
having  99  per  cent  of  the  home  market  for  their  products,  ask  addi- 
tional favors  in  demanding  a  large  reduction  of  duty  upon  wrapper 
leaf,  knowing  as  they  do  that  such  a  reduction  of  duty  must  deprive 
the  farmer  of  that  fraction  of  his  home  market  for  wrappers  still  left  to 
him,  which  is  not  quite  50  per  cent. 
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In  conclusion,  I  respectfully  submit  that  as  the  only  beneficiaries  of  a 
lower  duty  aref  in  the  order  named,  (1)  the  Sumatra  syndicates,  (2)  the 
importers,  and  (3)  the  manufacturers;  and  that  those  injured  by  a 
reduction  are,  (1)  the  Government  from  a  loss  of  revenue,  (2)  the  farm- 
ers and  planters,  and  (3)  their  thousands  of  employees,  those  least  able 
to  bear  it,  while  the  consumer  has  no  interest  in  the  matter  whatever, 
since  any  reduction  of  duty  that  can  be  made  will  not  reduce  the  price 
of  cigars  to  the  consumer.  A  considerable  increase  of  duty  on  wrapper 
leaf  is  the  only  means  by  which  any  benefit  to  the  interests  last  named 
can  be  secured. 

H.  S.  Fbye, 
President  of  the  New  England  Tobacco  Growers'  Association. 


STATEMENT  SUBMITTED   B7  HON.  BENJAMIN  E.  BUSSELL,  A 
REPRESENTATIVE  FROM  GEORGIA 

Monday,  January  4, 1897. 
The  Chairman.  Congressman  Russell,  of  Georgia,  being  unable  to 
be  present  to-day,  desires  this  statement  to  be  entered  upon  the  record: 

Washington,  January  4,  1S97. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

The  tobacco  growers  in  my  district  (Second  district  of  Georgia)  are 
very  earnest  in  the  hope  that  the  tariff  will  not  be  reduced  on  wrappers 
and  fillers.  Tobacco  growing  is  already  a  great  industry  in  southwest 
Georgia  and  Florida,  and  with  a  fair  showing  will  become  much  greater. 
In  fine,  our  growers  would  like  the  rate  on  their  products  advanced,  but 
under  no  circumstances  would  they  have  it  reduced.  I  learn  that  the 
tobacco  schedule  comes  up  for  hearings  to-day.  I  would  appear  in  per- 
son but  for  sickness,  which  confines  me  to  my  bed. 

Ben.  E.  Eussell,  M.  C, 

Second  District  of  Georgia. 


STATEMENT  OF  HON.  MARRIOTT  BROSIUS,  A  REPRESENTATIVE 
FROM  THE    STATE  OP  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Monday,  January  4, 1897. 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Committee:  I  represent 
the  greatest  leaf  tobacco  producing  county  in  the  United  States.  My 
constituents  to  the  number  of  many  thousands  are  engaged  in  raising 
the  leaf  or  manufacturing  it  into  cigars.  The  interests  of  the  growers 
are  seriously  impaired  by  the  large  imports  of  Sumatra  goods  which 
displace  large  quantities  of  our  home  product.  Pennsylvania  has  for 
many  years  devoted  about  28,000  acres  to  the  culture  of  tobacco.  The 
product  until  recently  averaged  about  30,000,000  pounds  a  year.  In  my 
own  county  alone  we  have  produced  in  the  last  thirty-five  years  in  the 
neighborhood  of  450,000,000  pounds.  We  have  for  years  had  an 
average  yield  of  15,000,000  pounds.  Just  before  the  passage  of  the 
McKinley  law,  under  the  influence  of  the  Sumatra  invasion,  the  price 
reached  the  lowest  figure  known  in  the  history  of  tobacco  culture  in 
Pennsylvania,  about  5£  to  6  cents  per  pound.  After  the  passage  of 
the  McKinley  law  the  price  advanced  and  brought  great  relief  to 
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the  tobacco  farmer.  It  has  been  estimated  by  some  that  the  first  year 
under  the  McKinley  law  increased  the  value  of  the  leaf  grown  in  Lan- 
caster Gounty  at  least  half  a  million  dollars. 

The  tobacco  leaf  industry  in  the  United  States  needs  protection  from 
the  competition  of  the  Asiatic  weed  produced  at  so  much  lower  cost 
than  we  can  produce  it,  and  if  there  is  anything  in  the  principle  of 
American  protection  that  makes  it  desirable  for  the  help  of  our  indus- 
tries, surely  there  is  no  other  field  in  which  its  benefits  are  more  needed 
or  in  wbich  it  can  be  more  effectively  applied  than  in  the  tobacco  field. 
Leaf  tobacco  for  the  manufacturer  of  cigars  is  one  of  those  commodi- 
ties of  which  our  resources  and  facilities  enable  us  to  produce  a  full 
domestic  supply.  In  such  a  case  it  would  be  compatible  with  the  prin- 
ciples the  Republican  party  has  long  advocated  to  impose  a  duty  upon 
the  competing  foreign  article  that  would  secure  the  home  market  to  the 
domestic  producer.  If  there  is  a  demand  for  the  Sumatra  goods  it  is 
suitable  that  those  who  wish  to  enjoy  the  fine  color,  the  silken  touch, 
and  the  ravishing  beauty  of  a  Sumatra  wrapper  should  pay  for  such 
exquisite  luxury.  These  are  the  qualities  which  give  the  Asiatic  weed 
its  chief  value,  and  they  appeal  to  the  delight  of  the  eye  and  the  touch 
of  the  finger  and  not  to  the  palate  or  the  nerves.  If  people  care  to 
minister  to  such  sublimated  tastes  they  ought  not  to  complain  that  such 
luxurious  enjoyments  are  costly.  Luxuries  ought  to  be  taxed  for  the 
relief  of  those  who  can  not  afford  them.  So  I  would  put  a  high  duty 
on  Sumatra  tobacco  for  the  double  purpose  of  raising  revenue  and  pro- 
tecting American  growers. 

Having  in  view  these  priuciples  and  the  depressed  condition  of  the 
tobacco-producing  industry  in  the  country,  the  leaf  growers  of  Penn- 
sylvania unite  with  those  of  other  leaf-producing  States  in  demanding 
the  restoration  of  the  McKinley  rates  on  imported  leaf.  It  was  not  the 
least  of  the  excellencies  of  the  McKinley  law  that  it  called  to  mind  the 
forgotten  farmer.  That  the  present  law  has  guarded  the  interests  of 
foreign  producers  rather  than  our  own  in  no  sense  diminishes  the  obli- 
gation which  the  decree  of  the  people  in  the  last  election  imposes  upon 
us  to  again  recall  the  forgotton  farmer  and  give  him  precedence  over 
alien  competitors  in  the  enjoyment  of  our  own  markets. 

It  is  not  possible  for  Pennsylvania  tobacco  growers  to  keep  up  the 
level  of  American  wages  for  farm  labor  and  compete  with  the  product 
of  cheap  Asiatic  labor.  .The  progress  of  civilization  is  registered  iu 
the  scale  of  wages  paid  to  labor.  The  United  States  would  not  have 
held  the  rank  they  do  to-day  among  the  nations  if  they  had  had  a  lower 
wage  level.  Franklin  said,  "A  cup  of  tea  the  cost  of  which  helped  to 
pay  the  salaries  of  tyrants  would  choke  any  decent  American."  Simi- 
larly I  would  suggest  that  the  cheapness  of  goods  which  is  secured  by 
cutting  down  American  wages  ought  to  be  spurned  by  every  patriotic 
American  citizen. 

BRIEF  SUBMITTED  BY  W.  H.  FARNHAM,  OF  ADDISON,  N.  Y.,  SECRE- 
TARY OF  THE  CHEMUNG  VALLEY  TOBACCO-GROWERS'  ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

Monday,  January  4, 1897. 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Committee  :  In  this  kalei- 
doscope view  of  the  tobacco  question  that  is  submitted  to  you  to-day, 
the  one  particular  point  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  is  the  protec- 
tion to  the  American  farmer  and  cigar-leaf  tobacco  grower.  From  the 
statistics  that  are  before  you,  you  find  that  the  value  of  all  cigar  leaf 
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imported  during  the  fiscal  year  of  June  30, 1896,  amounts  in  round  num- 
bers to  some  $12,000,000. 

Does  it  not  seem  strange  that  this  seductive  weed,  which  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  found  growing  upon  our  shores  in  a  wild  and  luxuriant  abnu- 
dance,  and  which  he  introduced  to  the  Old  World,  with  its  far-reaching 
effects,  should  now,  in  this  day  and  age  of  progress  of  the  American 

Jeople,  be  sent  back  for  consumption  to  the  annual  value  of  some 
12,000,^00,  every  pound  of  which  displaces  that  which  should  be 
the  product  of  American  soil,  and  takes  from  the  farmer  that  which 
rightfully  belongs  to  him! 

There  was  a  time,  not  many  years  back,  when  an  American-wrapped 
cigar  was  thought  to  be  good  enough  for  any  American  citizen,  but  this 
state  of  affairs  has  entirely  changed  and  at  the  present  time  the  pro- 
ducer of  cigar- leaf  tobacco  are  in  anything  but  a  prosperous  condition, 
owing  to  the  heavy  and  increased  importation  of  cigar  leaf  suitable  for 
wrapper. 

The  growing  of  cigar-leaf  tobacco  has  become  largely  unprofitable  in 
the  section  of  country  which  I  represent — the  tobacco-growing  district 
of  southern  New  York  aud  northern  Pennsylvania.  The  production  in 
acreage  has  fallen  off  since  1894  from  40  to  60  per  cent,  and  what  might 
be  one  of  the  most  remunerative  crops  to  the  American  farmer  is  fast 
being  crowded  out  by  the  imported  leaf. 

The  value  of  the  cigar-leaf  crop  that  we  grow  depends  largely  upon 
the  proportion  of  leaves  that  are  suitable  for  wrappers,  which  in  the 
average  crop  will  vary  from  50  to  75  per  cent.  The  lower-grade  binders 
aud  fillers  are  not  worth  sufficient  in  the  market  to  pay  the  cost  of 
production. 

When  the  conditions  are  such  that  but  little  demand  exists  for  the 
American  wrapper,  then  the  value  of  the  crop  falls  in  proportion,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  growers  are  either  obliged  to  give  it  up  or  else  con- 
tinue an  unprofitable  business.  The  successful  cultivation  of  tobacco 
requires  a  large  outlay  in  special  farming  implements  and  curing  barns 
that  are  suitable  for  no  other  purpose.  The  cost  of  the  crop  is  largely 
labor  employed.  Each  stalk  and  leaf  is  handled  in  the  various  stages 
of  its  preparation  for  the  market  five  or  six  times,  and  the  assorting 
and  casing  process  gives  employment  to  many  hands  during  the  winter, 
when,  usually,  there  is  but  little  demand  for  labor.  You  can  not,  there- 
fore, call  it  "class  legislation,"  for  in  years  of  good  prices  the  benefits 
are  more  than  individual. 

It  can  be  demonstrated  to  this  committee  that  the  United  States, 
with  its  great  variety  of  soil  and  climate,  can  produce  a  wrapper  tobacco 
that  can  not  only  supply  this  country,  but  furnish  a  great  quantity  for 
export. 

If  there  is  one  thing  to-day  needed  to  lift  the  American  farmer  from 
this  slough  of  hard  times  it  is  better  protective  laws  that  will  encour- 
age production  of  special  crops  and  furnish  a  home  market  for  his 
products.  The  various  States  have  appreciated  this  fact  by  appropri- 
ating large  sums  for  the  maintaining  of  experimental  stations  which 
will  give  to  the  farmer  new  ideas  and  methods  in  regard  to  cultivation. 

If  I  could  but  digress  a  moment  1  would  impress  upon  this  committee 
the  extremely  serious  financial  condition  of* the  average  farmer  in  the 
great  Empire  State,  and  I  do  not  believe  the  farmers  of  other  States 
are  much  better  off  I  refer  to  the  farmer  who  depends  wholly  upon 
the  products  of  his  farm  to  meet  the  necessary  expenses  of  life  and 
educate  his  children.  At  the  present  time  he  is  doing  his  work  on  farms 
that  cost  100  cents  on  every  dollar,  and  which  to-day  will  not  sell  for 
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50  per  cent  of  this  cost.    The  products  of  these  depreciated  farms  have 
sold  for  the  last  two  years  for  nearly  the  cost  of  production  or  less. 

Let  me  give  yon  the  value  of  agricultural  products  that  are  in  force 
to-day  throughout  my  section,  and  you  may  judge  for  yourselves  of  the 
serious  condition  of  affairs: 

Wool,  8  to  11  cents  per  pound ;  wheat,  not  grown  to  any  extent  in  southern  New 
York ;  oats,  19  to  20  cents  per  bushel ;  potatoes,  16  to  18  cents  per  bushel ;  buckwheat, 
30  to  31  cents  per  bushel;  butter,  15  to  17  cents  per  pound;  hay,  $6  to  $9  per  ton; 
barley,  29  to  30  cents. 

Cattle  and  hogs  are  not  an  extensive  product  of  our  farmers  as  in 
the  West. 

These  are  the  crops  and  the  prices  that  the  progressive  American 
farmer  is  receiving  for  his  labor,  and  these  same  people  are  called  the 
conservators  of  American  institutions  and  the  backbone  of  Republi- 
canism. Do  you  wonder  that  the  American  farmers  are  ready  to  jump 
at  any  quixotic  financial  policy  that  promises  a  betterment  of  their 
condition! 

It  is  within  the  power  of  this  committee  to  give  a  great  stimulus  to 
American  agriculture  as  well  as  to  tobacco  culture.  It  is  the  farmer 
who,  by  dogged  and  laborious  toil,  draws  wealth  from  the  soil  and  sends 
it  broadcast  over  the  land,  and  takes  in  exchange  the  manufactured 
products  of  our  cities.  For  so  long  as  the  soil  shall  remain  in  its  place 
(and  we  have  good  authority  for  saying  it  will  stay  there),  so  long  will 
the  value  of  its  products  determine  the  prosperity  of  our  nation. 

It  is  my  desire  to  show  the  true  condition  of  the  farmer  as  he  exists 
today,  and  leave  to  your  honorable  committee  the  measures  that  will 
place  him  on  a  prosperous  footing.  The  present  tariff  laws  on  cigar 
leaf  give  but  little  protection.  A  tariff  that  will  protect  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word  must  largely  restrict  importation,  and  this  the  pres- 
ent law  does  not  do.  Under  the  present  law  it  takes  an  expert's  opinion 
to  tell  what  is  wrapper  leaf  and  what  is  other  than  wrapper,  and  on 
this  opinion  depends  $1.15  a  pound  (difference  between  the  two  duties, 
$1.15  and 35  cents);  but  as  it  is  human  to  err,  we  would  like  to  see  all 
temptation  taken  from  the  leaf  appraiser,  and  be  sure  that  the  Govern- 
ment gets  its  full  revenue  and  the  American  farmer  full  protection. 

Whatever  tariff  rates  your  honorable  committee  may  think  best  to 
adopt,  please  consider  that  while  raising  the  wrapper  rate  will  give 
protection  in  even  ratio,  the  raising. of  the  duty  on  grades  other  thau 
wrapper  leaf  will  also  increase  the  demand  for  American-grown  tobacco, 
and  will  not  only  give  protection  but  will  largely  increase  the  revenue. 

It  is  the  experience  of  the  tobacco  growers,  as  shown  by  the  deplora- 
ble condition  which  they  are  now  in,  that  neither  the  tariff  of  1890  nor 
1892  had  afforded  them  the  protection  that  they  should  have.  Protec- 
tion must  be  given  at  a  rate  sufficiently  high  to  shut  out  the  interloper 
that  has  taken  prosperity  from  the  American  tobacco  grower. 

If  any  one  schedule  requires  heroic  treatment  at  the  hands  of  this 
committee,  and  the  interests  of  American  agriculture  are  to  be  pre- 
served, it  is  that  rate  governing  the  importation  of  foreign  tobacco. 

It  has  been  conceded  in  arguments  before  this  committee  that  $4  a 
pound  would  only  be  a  mildly  restrictive  duty,  but  whatever  the  rate 
is  to  be  we  want  it  to  protect  the  American  grower. 

It  is  the  vast  army  of  farmers  throughout  this  continent  that  are 
bound  by  their  occupation  to  the  conditions  of  nature  and  the  great 
laws  of  supply  and  demand,  that  seek  to  maintain  themselves  in  the 
face  of  overwhelming  disaster. 

W.  H.  Fabnham. 
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A  GEORGIA  TOBACCO-GROWER, 

Attapulgus,  Ga.,  December  23,  1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  : 

We  are  under  the  impression  that  we  are  suffering  a  great  injustice  on 
account  of  the  tariff  rate  not  being  uuiform.  We  are  credably  informed 
that  a  great  deal  of  wrapper  tobacco  is  smuggled  through  our  ports  as 
fillers,  and  we  see  no  way  of  correcting  this  evil  except  by  a  uniform  tariff 
rate,  and  that  rate  to  be  equal  to  the  present  rate  on  wrappers— $1.50  per 
pound. 

We  verily  believe  that  if  we  could  secure  such  a  rate  we  could  fur- 
nish all  the  fillers  as  well  as  wrappers  that  would  be  needed  to  supply 
the  demands  of  trade.  The  industry  iu  this  immediate  section  is  in 
its  infancy,  and  we  are  needing  help;  and  especially  do  we  need  protec- 
tion against  the  frauds  that  are  being  perpetrated  ou  the  Government 
on  account  of  the  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  tariff  rate  on  fillers  and 
wrappers. 

W.  E.  Smith. 

A  MASSACHUSETTS  GROWER. 

North  Hadley,  Mass.,  January  7, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

I  am  a  tobacco  grower  in  the  Connecticut  Valley,  and  have  been  for 
a  number  of  years.  I  have  given  quite  a  little  thought  to  the  matter  of 
duty  for  several  years  past.  My  opinion  is  that,  taking  both  protection 
to  the  grower  and  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  into  consideration 
and  dealing  justly  and  fairly  with  both,  the  duty  on  wrappers  should  be 
somewhere  from  $2  to  $2.75  per  pound,  with  50  to  75  cents  additional 
where  the  wrappers  are  stemmed.  I  have  heard  that  the  wording  of  the 
present  law  was  not  satisfactory,  that  it  could  be  evaded,  and  that  a 
large  amount  of  wrappers  found  their  way  here  without  paying  the  duty. 
If  this  be  true,  and  a  new  law  could  be  framed  that  would  allow  of  no 
such  evasion,  and  with  having  competent  men  for  inspectors  at  the 
customhouses,  the  $2  rate  of  1890  might  be  sufficient.  I  have  been 
informed  that  about  nine-tenths  of  tbe  cigars  manufactured  in  the  United 
Sta  tes  were  wrapped  with  foreign  wrappers.  Dealers  in  leaf  tobacco  aU 
say  that  the  demand  for  home  wrappers  grows  less  every  year,  and  that 
only  binders  are  wanted.  A  $2  duty,  or  even  $2.75,  might  not  decrease 
the  importation  of  Sumatra  tobacco.  I  think  sometimes  it  would  not 
If  so,  it  would  certainly  be  a  source  of  much  more  income  to  the  United 
States  Treasury,  and  as  it  would  make  it  cost  more,  our  home  products, 
what  littie  we  have  now,  would  advance  in  corresponding  proportion. 

A.  W.  Field. 

A  HEW  YORK  GROWER. 

Tykingham,  Mass.,  December  4, 1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

In  1892  the  tobacco  raisers  in  this  town  were  apparently  fairly  pros- 
perous. The  duty  on  Sumatra  tobacco  was  $2  per  pound.  How  are  they 
situated  in  1896  with  the  duty  at  $1.50?  About  one-quarter  have  gone 
under,  two  went  into  insolvency,  others  lost  their  homes,  while  there  is 
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not  one  of  us  but  has  lost  money  raising  tobacco  in  the  last  three  years, 
while  some  are  unable  to  pay  their  grocery  bills  and  have  given  their 
notes  for  same.  We  look  to  Congress  to  put  duty  on  Sumatra  wrappers 
that  will  stop  a  foreign  syndicate  and  importer  from  robbing  us  of  our 
home  market  and  our  homes.  Last  week  an  importer  of  Sumatra  tobacco 
was  here  trying  to  buy  our  1896  crop  at  from  8  to  10  cents  per  pound. 
It  cost  15  cents  to  raise  it.  I  believe  that  a  duty  of  $2.50  per  pound  ou 
unstemmed  tobacco  would  bring  in  more  revenue  to  the  Government 
than  any  figure  of  the  past.  At  $2  duty  I  have  known  it  to  be  used  to 
wrap  5-cent  cigars.  We  want  the  duty  high  enough  to  keep  it  oft*  from 
that  class  of  goods,  and  $2.50  I  think  would  do  it  and  bring  in  a  good 
stiff  revenue.  This  is  of  vital  importance  to  thousands  of  farmers. 
tVe  do  not  ask  the  privilege  of  importing  slaves,  but  we  do  ask  for  an 
adequate  protection  against  the  importation  of  tobacco  raised  by  slave 
labor. 

F.  S.  Johnson. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MB.  FREDERICK  A.  SCHBOEDEB,  OF  BROOKLYN, 
H.  T.,  DEALER  AHD  IMPORTER  OF  TOBACCO. 

Monday,  January  i,  1897. 
Mr.  Scheokdek  said:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mittee, we  deal  as  largely  in  domestic  tobaccos  as  foreign,  and  1  do  not 
wish  to  be  represented  here  as  the  representative  of  the  importers  of 
tobacco.  The  last  time  I  appeared  in  Washington  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  was  in  1890  when  this  matter  Was  up  for 
consideration.  I  then  protested  on  the  part  of  the  importers  against 
a  differential  rate  of  duty  on  wrapper  leaf,  and  1  stated  at  that  time, 
and  my  belief  may  be  still  on  file,  that  you  would  not  permanently 
benefit  the  farmer,  but  you  would  very  much  disarrange  and  injure 
the  cigar  manufacturing  business.  I  think  I  can  prove  to  day  what  I 
said  then  has  come  true.  I  have  put  in  writing  my  argument  and  with 
your  permission  I  will  read  it  and  then  answer  any  questions  which 
may  come  up.  We  are  a  committee  of  gentlemen  representing  the 
leaf  tobacco  trade  of  New  York  City,  a  body  organized  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  which  has  been  in  existence  for  a  number  of 
years.  This  body  is  made  up  of  the  dealers  in  domestic  and  importers 
of  foreign  leaf  tobacco  of  the  city  of  New  York : 

The  undersigned,  representing  the  New  York  Leaf  Tobacco  Board  of  Trade,  which 
is  made  up  of  the  dealers  in  domestic  aud  importers  of  foreign  leaf  tobacco  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  beg  respectfully  to  recommend  to  your  committee  the  chango  of  import 
duty  on  leaf  tobacco  from  a  differential  duty  of  $1.50  per  pound  on  wrappers  and  35 
cents  per  pound  on  fillers  to  a  uniform  specific  rate  on  all  unstemmed  leaf  tobacco, 
with  a  reasonable  addition,  also  specific,  not  exceeding  40  per  cent  on  stemmed 
leaf.  As  these  two  grades  can  be  readily  distinguished  by  ocular  inspection,  there 
is  no  valid  objection  to  a  discriminating  rate.  Our  reasons  for  recommending  the 
change  are : 

1.  That  the  experience  of  the  last  six  years  has  amply  demonstrated  that  with  the 
most  scrupulous  and  careful  efforts  of  honest  official*  the  present  law  can  not  be 
justly  and  equitably  administered. 

2.  Because  the  large  mass  of  the  tobacco-growing  farmers,  upon  whose  request  the 
dual  rate  was  first  adopted,  no  longer  care  for  it  or  are  indifferent  as  to  its  continuance, 
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and  only  in  the  New  England  States  the  greater  portion  of  the  tobacco  growers  still 
believe  in  its  benefits. 

3.  Because  this  law  in  its  results  has  proved  injurious  to  the  cigar  manufacturers 
making  cigars  covered  w ith  Sumatra  wrapper.  It  has  brought  to  a  halt  h  is  business, 
which,  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  law,  had  been  prosperous,  and  had  shown  a 
constant  and  healthy  increase  commensurate  with  the  growth  in  population,  and, 
while  be  is  paying  the  Government  all  the  law  intended  he  should  pay,  finds  himself 
confronted  by  the  competition  of  other  manufacturers  who,  l>ecause  of  the  defects  of 
the  law,  were  more  favored  through  its  injustice  and  inequality. 

In  support  of  our  first  objection  we  wish  to  state  it  as  a  fact  that  it  is  impossible 
for  anyone  to  define  the  dividing  line  between  the  wrapper  and  the  filler  grade  of 
imported  tobacco,  except  of  the  product  of  the  Island  of  Sumatra,  where  the  bulk 
of  the  farmers'  crops  are  suitable  for  wrappers,  and  the  small  portion  of  fillers  is 
easily  selected  and  separated  by  the  grower.  In  the  product  of  other  foreign  coun- 
tries'it  is  not  possible  to  determine  by  ocular  inspection  what  is  a  wrapper  or  what 
is  a  filler,  except  on  a  very  small  proportion :  hence  the  grades  are  much  mixed  and 
the  percentage  of  each  grade  is  determined  by  the  arbitrary  fancy  of  the  manufac- 
turer only,  and  so  the  result  has  been  that  when  in  contested  cases  the  Government 
has  called  for  expert  testimony  the  experts  are  always  divided  in  their  judgment, 
and  only  in  rare  instances  has  the  Government  been  sustained ;  and  it  is  a  fact  easily 
ascertained  from  the  customs  records '  that  in  the  ports  of  Florida  (the  State),  where 
the  principal  portion  of  cigars  covered  with  Cuban  wrappers  are  produced,  the  leaf 
coming  direct  from  Havana,  there  is  not  wrapper  duty  paid  upon  a  quantity  which 
would  suffice  to  yield  5  per  cent  of  the  foreign  wrappers  actually  used  for  cigar 
covers ;  the  proportion  paid  upon  Cuban  wrappers  actually  consumed  in  other  parts 
of  the  Union  is  slightly  greater,  but  still  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  total  quantity 
imported  or  used  for  wrapper  purposes;  and  as  to  Mexican  wrapper  tobacco,  the 
collectors  have  never  attempted  to  collect  the  $1.50  rate  until  the  general  appraisers 
of  the  port  of  New  York  last  month  rendered  a  decision  practically  debarring  the 
importation  of  filler  leaf  from  that  country  by  deciding  that  Mexican  filler  leaf  is 
not  wanted  for  the  American  market,  and  all  leaf  tobacco  imported  from  Mexico 
must  be  appraised  at  the  rate  of  wrapper  leaf.  Naturally  the  respect  of  the  citizen 
for  a  law  which  is  administered  in  this  inequitable  manner,  and  which  can  not, 
because  of  its  inherent  defects,  be  fairly  and  justly  administered,  is  destroyed. 

The  second  point  we  make  is  that  the  discrimination  is  no  longer  demanded  by  the 
large  mass  of  farmers,  who  had  procured  its  adoption  in  former  legislatures  and  who 
had  honed  that  their  condition  might  be  thereby  improved,  but  who  have  since  dis- 
covered that  they  can  not  overcome  the  demand  for  Sumatra  except  by  a  prohibitive 
duty,  which  would  be  destructive  to  the  cigar  industry,  and  as  their  interests  are 
identical  to  themselves  and  they  have  become  reconciled  to  see  their  product  go  for 
wrappers  on  cheaper  grades  and  binders  on  fine  grades,  and  fillers  in  medium  and 
common  grades,  hoping  that  by  a  uniform  rate,  which  will  necessitate  a  large 
increase  in  the  filler  rate,  the  cigar  manufacturing  business  will  be  benefited  and  a 
larger  demand  will  arise  for  fine  domestic  fillers  and  binders  at  remunerative  prices. 

I  wish  to  explain  here  to  the  committee  what  is  classed  as  filler  leaf 
by  the  farmers  is  hardly  consumed  at  all  in  this  country.  It  is  nearly 
all  exported,  and  it  is  what  was  formerly  classed  by  the  farmer  as  binder 
and  short  wrapper  leaf  that  constitutes  to-day  the  filler  used  by  the 
American  manufacturer  of  domestic  crop. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  What  is  the  duty  on  the  filler  leaf? 

Mr.  Sohboedeb.  Thirty-five  cents  per  pound. 

Now,  I  have  here  a  report  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  on  prices 
of  all  the  various  cigar  leaf  growing  States  (Exhibit  A),  and  they  are 
all  the  Northern  States,  the  Southern  States  not  producing  any  cigar 
leaf,  showing  that  the  price  in  every  State  during  the  last  three  years 
has  averaged  less  than  11  cents.  I  do  not  say  that  was  due  to  the  fact 
of  the  advance  of  the  rate  of  duty,  but  I  simply  wish  to  show  the 
advance  of  the  rate  did  not  help  the  farmer  permanently. 

1  The  wrapper  rate  paid  at  Tampa  and  Key  West  was,  in  1895,  on  6,501  pounds ;  in 
1896,  on  5,844  pounds — not  enough  to  wrap  1,500,000  a  year,  while  the  lowest  estimate 
of  the  output  of  Cuban  wrapped  cigars  at  those  points  for  these  years  is  120,000,000 
a  year.  The  filler  rate  paid  at  Tampa  and  Key  West  was,  in  1895,  on  2,688,074 
pounds;  in  1896,  on  3,792,238  pounds. 
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They  discovered  that  the  rise  in  wrapper  duty  did  not  result  in  any  way  in  an 
advance  in  the  price  of  their  product,  and  after  a  five  years'  trial  they  are  satisfied 
to  accept  the  judgment  of  the  manufacturers,  who  in  the  year  1890  had  largely 
favored  the  demands  of  the  farmers,  but  are  now  almost  unanimous  in  asking  for  a 
uniform  rate.  We  believe  that  the  only  body  of  growers  who  will  still  appear  before 
you  in  advocacy  of  maintaining  the  present  distinction,  and  even  auk  for  a  higher 
rate  on  wrappers,  will  come  from  the  States  of  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts,  but 
even  there  many  growers  who  have  studied  their  interests  closely  will  not  be  with 
them.  We  will  not  deny  that  they  had  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  immediate 
result  of  the  McKinley  bill,  for  in  the  years  1891  and  1892,  when  thev  were  favored 
with  good  season  and  had  succeeded  in  growing  some  fine  wrapper  leaf;  they  obtained 
very  high  prices  for  crops  well  cared  for  and  carefully  assorted.  Many  manufac- 
turers of  fine  cigars  substituted  the  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  Habana  seed 
wrapper  for  Sumatra;  but  they  soon  discovered  that  it  would  not  give  satisfaction 
to  the  smoker,  and  they  abandoned  its  use  and  again  covered  their  cigars  with  the 
Sumatra  leaf  at  much  higher  cost. 

There  is  one  gentleman  here  from  Philadelphia,  a  large  manufacturer, 
who  informed  me  last  evening  that  he  was  in  favor  of  this  high  rate; 
that  with  good  faith  he  tried  to  introduce  the  American  wrapper,  and 
built  a  large  factory  after  the  passage  of  the  McKinley  bill,  and  bought 
a  large  stock  of  Connecticut  Havana  seed  wrappers  and  made  up  a  lot 
of  cigars  with  fine  Havana  fillers  and  set  a  lot  of  agents  to  work  and 
sold  small  orders  to  every  important  jobbing  house  in  the  United  States. 
After  a  few  months  he  found  he  received  no  duplicate  orders,  and  the 
business  resulted  in  a  loss  to  him  of  not  less  than  $30,000. 

The  consequence  was  that  the  dealers  who  had  paid  to  the  groweis  very  high 
prices  for  their  1892  crop  in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  in  order  to  realize,  were 
compelled  to  sell  their  holdings  of  wrapper  leaf  at  a  loss  of  from  35  to  50  per  cent 
from  first  cost  j  and  since  then  the  farmers  of  Conuecticut  and  Massachusetts  have 
not  received  high  prices  for  their  product.  In  fairly  good  growing  season,  as  in  1894 
and  1895,  they  realized  a  fair  price  for  their  work,  while  in  1893,  when  the  growing 
season  was  adverse  to  them,  they  were  not  in  any  way  compensated  for  their  labor 
or  outlay.  Still,  there  is  a  moderate  proportion  of  smokers  who  prefer  a  fine  Con- 
necticut or  Massachusetts  wrapper  to  the  Sumatra,  and  a  good  price  is  now  obtained 
and  can  always  be  obtained  for  a  limited  quantity,  while  this  fancy  lasts.  It  was 
largely  believed  by  these  growers  that  the  reduction  to  $1.50  from  $2  by  the  Wilson 
bill  had  caused  this  depreciation  in  the  value  of  their  product,  but  the  fact  is  that 
because  of  the  increasing  demand  all  over  the  world  for  the  fine  grades  of  Sumatra 
leaf,  which  also  the  American  manufacturer  requires,  was  in  the  same  year  when  the 
Wilson  bill  took  effect,  advanced  sufficiently  to  more  than  counterbalance  the 
reduction  in  duty. 

Other  reasons  are  offered  to  account  for  the  demoralized  condition  and  stagnation  ' 
of  the  cigar  and  leaf  tobacco  trade,  and  the  low  price  for  domestic  wrappers.  It  is 
said  that  it  was  due  to  the  hard  times  prevailing  since  1893 ;  that  all  business  alike  has 
suffered,  and  the  cigar  trade  has  done  well  in  holding  its  ground,  but  it  is  a  strange 
fact  that  bard  times  did  not,  either  in  the  year  1873  nor  at  any  time  of  depression 
since  nor  in  the  year  1893,  or  subsequently,  cause  a  reduction  in  the  general  consump- 
tion of  tobacco/  But  the  agitation  for  the  high  rate  of  duty  at  the  time  the  McKiu- 
leybill  was  under  consideration,  the  newspaper  reports  much  magnifying  the  expected 
increase  in  cost  of  the  manufacture  of  cigars  and  consequent  reduction  in  quality,  the 
substitution  of  domestic  wrappers  when  the  nmoker  had  been  educated  to  prefer  the 
Sumatra,  the  lowering  of  the  quality  of  the  filler  when  the  manufacturer  again 
adopted  the  use  of  Sumatra  because  unable  to  procure  an  advance  from  the  jobber 
to  cover  the  increased  cost  of  the  wrapper,  as  happened  in  many  cases,  was  largely 
responsible  for  a  change  in  fashion  among  smokers,  for,  while  the  consumption  of 
tobacco  steadily  increased  the  whole  increase  went  to  the  benefit  of  the  cigarette 
manufacturers,  who  use  in  their  business  mainly  the  heavy  tobaccos  of  the  Southern 
States,  which  are  not  suitable  for  cigar  manufacturing,  last  year  alone  showing  an 
increase  of  800,000,000  cigarettes  produced  over  the  previous  year,  while  the  cigar  • 
business  for  the  same  year  still  shows  4,000,000,000,  the  same  as  appeared  by  the 
returns  of  1890:  and  it  is  a  point  well  worth  considering  when  the  arguments  of 
farmers  are  offered  that  in  spite  of  the  increased  consumption  of  the  Southern 
tobacco,  the  prices  of  Southern  leaf  tobacco  are  to-day  as  low  as  they  have  ever 
been  in  the  history  of  the  trade. 

Now  it  may  be  asked,  What  interest  have  the  leaf  dealers  in  this  matter;  what 
brings  us  before  your  committee  at  this  time?  We  have  no  interests  apart  from 
those  of  the  farmer  and  manufacturer.    Most  of  us  deal  as  largely  iu  the  domestic 
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leaf  as  we  do  in  the  imported  tobacco,  and  would  be  aa  well  satisfied  to  deal  in  the 
domestic  article  alone  if  that  would  suit  the  buyer.  We  desire  to  see  reestablished 
a  fair  condition  of  business,  so  that  all  branches  shall  have  a  just  and  equitable 
opportunity  to  do  a  legitimate  business;  this  can  be  brought  about,  as  we  judge, 
only  by  a  moderate  specific  and  uniform  rate  of  duty  on  all  imported  tobaccos. 
We  believe  50  cents  per  pound  is  as  much  as  the  business  can  bear  and  prosper.  We 
understand  that  some  of  the  manufacturers,  rather  than  have  the  present  inequality 
continue,  would  be  willing  to  assent  to  a  55- cent  per  pound  rate.  Whatever  the 
rate  may  have  to  be  in  your  best  judgment,  considering  the  requirements  of  the 
Government,  we  ask  that  yon  make  it  uniform  and  specific. 

It  may  be  urged  against  us  that  for  the  next  year  or  two,  because  of  the  desolation 
of  the  farming  districts  of  the  Island  of  Cuba,  the  importation  of  the  35-cent-duty 
tobacco  will  be  greatly  diminished,  and  so  for  some  time  to  come  the  revenues  will 
be  much  impaired  and  the  Government  will  not  be  compensated  for  the  reduction  in 
the  wrapper  rate  by  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  revenues  on  filler  leaf.  But  as 
against  that  argument  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  under  existing  circumstances 
no  tobacco  can  be  obtained  from  Cuba  until  next  October,  when  the  1897  crop  of  the 
Santa  Clara  districts  will  be  ready  for  market;  hence  large  importations  of  the 
article  in  anticipation  of  the  increased  duty  can  not  be  made,  and  all  future  importa- 
tions which,  with  the  pacification  of  Cuba,  will  be  rapidly  increased,  would  be 
subject  to  the  new  rate.  Nor  would  the  proposed  advance  in  filler  rates  redound 
much  to  the  benefit  of  the  holders  of  the  nller  leaf  now  stored  in  the  bonded  ware- 
houses in  this  country.  Already  the  price  of  Cuban  tobacco  is  double  what  it  was 
a  year  ago ;  a  much  greater  advance  would  prohibit  the  use  of  this  material  except 
to*  a  very  limited  extent.  By  the  time  the  new  crop  is  ready  and  the  island  is  at 
peace  it  is  expected  that  iuoro  reasonable  rates  will  again  prevail,  so  that  in  the 
aggregate  the  cost  of  the  coming  filler  crops  will  be  little,  if  any,  above  the  present 
market  price  for  that  grade  of  tobacco. 

F.  N.  SCHROBDKR, 

J.  F.  Cullman, 
A.  Bijur, 
A.  H.  Scovillk, 
Committee  Representing  the  Leaf  Tobacco  Board  of  Trade  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

EXHIBIT  A. 

The  $2  duty  was  exacted  by  the  tobacco  growers  from  the  MoKinley  Congress  as  a 
measure  of  high  protection  and  as  a  sure  means  of  enhancing  largely  the  price  of 
their  crops.  But  this  expectation  was,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  Connecticut 
growers,  not  realized  by  any;  quite  the  contrary.  The  price  of  domestic  leaf  fell 
far  below  the  average;  it  was  under  the  low- tariff  rate  on  Sumatra,  as  the  following 
tables  prove. 

The  average  prices' obtained  for  domestic  tobaccos  from  1880  to  1895,  inclusive,  are 
as  follows : 

CONNECTICUT. 


Year. 


Per 
pound.  II 


1880. 
1881.. 
1882.. 
1883.. 


Cents. 


15  '  1884. 

16  1885 
131  1886 
13  j  1887 


Year. 


1892 
1898 
1894 


Per 

{pound. 


Gente. 
28 
8 

1? 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


1880 

10  |l  1884 

15* 
15 

Hi 
12 

1888 

!? 

9 

1892 

? 

1881 

13  1  1885 

1889 

1893 

1882 

12  1  1886 

1890 

1  1894 

1883 

12   1887 

1891 

I  1895 

* 

NEW  YOBK. 


1880.. 
1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
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WISCONSIN. 


Year. 

Per 
pound. 

Otttte. 
12 
124 
12 
12 

Year. 

Per 
pound. 

*«•    \A.] 

Year.. 

Per 

pound. 

1880 

1884 

Cents. 
12 
«i 

10 

ii 

1888 

Cent*. 

7  ! 

1892 

OmUt. 
8 

1881 

1885 

1889 

1893 

5 

1882 

1886 

1890 

1894 

■•! 

1883 

1887 

1891 

5 

1896 

For  the  1893  crops  of  any  description,  there  has  hardly  any  offer  been  made,  and 
the  few  offers  made  are  more  than  50  per  cent  less  than  for  the  1892  crop. 

The  tobacco  grower  does  not  pay  a  cent  of  revenue  into  the  National  Treasury 
from  his  crops.  All  the  revenne  the  Government  derives  from  tobacco  it  collects 
from  the  duties  on  foreign  leaf  and  from  the  tax  on  cigars. 

The  amount  of  duties  collected  on  Habana  and  Sumatra  since  1880  is  as  follows : 


Year. 

Amount. 

Year. 

1880 

$2,515,194.00 
2,670,875.00 
3,389,118.00 
4, 864, 931. 00 
3,890,405.00 
4, 191, 212.  00 
4.904,164.00 

1887 

1881 

1888 

1882 

1889 

1883 

1890 

1884 

1891 

|  1892 

1893 

1885 

1886 

Amount. 


$5, 

6, 
8, 

10, 
0, 
5, 

10, 


503,577.00 
768. 586. 00 
370,293.00 
252, 269. 00 
009,006.00 
679.166.00 
437,825.40 


The  amount  of  internal  revenue  paid  on  cigars  every  year  since 

1881 

is  as  follows : 

Year. 

Amount.       i 

Year. 

Amount. 

1881     

$18,245,858.57    '  1887.... 

$11,534,179.95 

1882 

16,895.215.15  '    1888 

11,602,156.92 

1883          

10,368,805.27  i    1889 

12, 263, 666. 95 

1884 

10,  077,  2£7. 50  !    1890 

13, 424, 678. 30 

1885 

10, 532, 804. 05  J    1891 

13, 646. 398. 35 

1886 

11,364,916.33      1892 -- 

14, 442, 606. 35 

Since  the  MoKinley  tariff  went  into  effect  there  has  been  a  direct  decrease  in  the 
price  of  labor  employed  in  the  cigar  factories  in  New  York  and  elsewhere  amounting 
to  $1  per  1,000  and  a  much  larger  indirect  decrease  by  more  extensive  use  and  multi- 
plication of  labor-saving  machines  not  only,  but  also  by  opening  branch  factories  by 
the  larger  manufacturers  in  places  where  cheaper  labor  could  be  had  than  in  larger 
cities.     • 

Before  the  McKinley  Aot  went  into  effect  the  withdrawals  of  Sumatra  nearly 
equaled  the  importations,  but  they  fell  in  1891  to  about  18,000  pounds;  in  1892  to 
about  325,000  pounds,  and  in  1893  to  about  2,300,000  pounds.  Since  the  end  of  the 
last  fiscal  year— that,  is  from  July,  1,  1893— the  withdrawals  were,  up  to  February  1, 
1894,  as  follows: 


Month. 


July 

AUKTISt... 

September 
October... 
November 


Pounds. 


Month. 


i 


134,000 
85,577 
130, 739 
168,775 
147, 513 


December.. 
January . . . 

Total 


Pounds. 


98,665 
139, 735 


905,064 


The  number  of  cigar  factories  in  existence  since  1885  is  as  follows : 


Year. 

Number. 

1889 

20, 961 

18B6 

21,053 

1887 

21,074 

1888 -- 

22,055 

Year. 


1890. 
1891. 
1892. 


I  Number. 


22,837 
23,119 
24,728 
25,240 
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Tho  number  of  workmen  employed  by  factories  are  estimated  to  amount  to  150,000. 
The  whole  number  dependent  on  the  cigar  industry,  the  retail  stores  included,  is 
nearly  half  a  million. 

The  decrease  in  the  output  of  cigars  last  year  amounted  to  340,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  I  find  in  the  year  1896  there  was  imported  from  the 
Netherlands,  from  which  comes  all  of  that  Sumatra  tobacco,  4,302,622 
pounds  of  cigar  wrappers;  that  there  was  imported  in  the  same  period 
from  Cuba  26,740,911  pounds  of  fillers,  and  from  Cuba  as  wrappers 
only  22,406  pounds.  In  other  words,  showing,  as  you  have  stated,  that 
the  importation  from  Cuba,  whether  wrappers  or  filler*,  came  in  as 
fillers! 

Mr.  Schroeder.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  is  your  judgment  that  considerable  of  that 
tobacco  was  really  wrappers  ! 

Mr.  Schroedbr.  It  was  used  for  that  purpose. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  came  in  under  the  filler  rate! 

Mr.  Schroeder.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Instead  of  paying  the  $1.50  duty? 

Mr.  Schroeder.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Your  proposition  is  to  make  the  duty  55  cents  for 
both  wrappers  and  fillers! 

Mr.  Schroeder.  My  proposition  is  50  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Your  proposition  is  50  cents  for  both! 

Mr.  Schroeder.  I  stated  some  manufacturers  think  50  cents  is  a  very 
high  rate  of  duty. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  yield  how  much  revenue! 

Mr.  Schroeder.  Fifty-two  and  a  half  cents  is  the  average  revenue 
received  by  the  Government  during  the  last  four  years  I  think,  and  the 
manufacturers  will  give  figures  in  that  respect,  Mr.  Chairman.  They  will 
give  you  the  exact  figures. 

The  Chairman.  In  1896  we  imported  about  33,000,000  pounds  of  both 
the  leaf  and  the  filler! 

Mr.  Schroeder.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Fifty  cents  duty  would  yield  a  revenueof  $16,500,000! 

Mr.  Schroeder.  I  have  not  gone  into  the  figures. 

The  Chairman.  We  actually  received  a  revenue  of  $12,500,000  from 
all  kinds! 

Mr.  Schroeder.  The  importations  from  the  Island  of  Cuba  were 
very  much  larger  than  any  other  year  because  of  the 

The  Chairman.  Your  proposition  would  increase  the  revenues 
$4,000,000  on  the  basis  of  the  importations  of  last  year! 

Mr.  Schroeder.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  be  its  effect  upon  the  importations! 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  Putting  it  all  on  the  50  cents  basis! 

Mr.  Schroeder.  I  think  it  would  certainly  increase  the  importa- 
tions of  Sumatra  tobacco,  and  it  might  impair  somewhat  the  revenues 
on  Cuban  tobacco  at  the  start. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  there  is  one  item  omitted  in  the  statement 
I  gave  as  to  what  effect  it  would  have  upon  the  revenues.  Mr.  Russell 
has  figured  it  out. 

Mr.  Russell.  As  I  have  roughly  figured  this  while  I  have  been  sitting 
here  your  propositions  for  a  uniform  rate  of  duty  of  50  cents  on  all  tobac- 
cos imported  would  reduce  rather  than  increase  the  revenues  which  we 
received  in  1896. 

Mr.  Schroeder.  It  would  reduce  the  revenues,  as  I  have  been 
informed. 
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Mr.  .Russell.  It  would  reduce  the  revenues  by  nearly  $2,000,000,  and 
even  at  the  rate  of  75  cents  a  pound  on  all  tobaccos  on  the  basis  of  the 
imports  of  1896  the  revenues  would  be  increased  less  than  $3,000,000. 
Your  proposition,  in  other  words,  reduces  the  revenues  which  we 
received  in  1896  on  the  basis  of  the  imports  of  that  year  by  nearly 
$2,000,0001 

Mr.  Tawney.  And  affords  no  additional  protection  to  the  tobacco 
grower. 

Mr.  Eussell.  No  additional  protection  to  the  grower  of  certain 
classes  of  tobacco  f 

Mr.  Schroeder.  If  you  will  permit  me,  I  think  you  will  find  from 
your  statements  that  the  importations  of  the  Island  of  Cuba  were  very 
much  larger  in  1896,  caused  by  the  decree  issued  by  the  Governor-Gen- 
eral, Weyler,  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  certain  grades  of  Cuban 
tobacco.  On  account  of  the  fear  that  the  exportations  of  other  grades 
would  be  prohibited  that  resulted  in  the  export  of  all  tobacco  held  then 
that  could  be  exported  by  Americans,  formerly  kept  stored  in  Havana, 
and  therefore  you  will  find  the  importation  of  Cuban  tobacco  for  1896 
was  increased  very  heavily.  We  received  more  Cuban  tobacco  than 
ever  before,  and  because  of  that  reason  it  is  not  fair  to  make  that  com- 
parison. I  would  suggest  that  the  right  way  to  make  a  comparison  is 
not  to  take  a  single  exceptional  year,  but  to  take  a  series  of  years. 
Now,  we  have  here  the  la-t  seven  years.  That  is  since  the  higher  rate 
on  Sumatra  was  in  effect  and  we  figured  out  an  average  of  51.38  cents 
duty  received. 

The  Chairman.  In  1893  the  average  foreign  value  of  Sumatra  wrap- 
per was  84  cents  a  pound.  In  1895  and  1896,  both  years,  the  average 
value  after  the  duty  was  reduced  50  ceuts  per  pound,  was  about  $1.20 
per  pound.  How  do  you  account  for  that  sudden  rise  of  Sumatra 
tobacco  when  the  duty  was  reduced  50  cents! 

Mr.  Schroeder.  In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  say  there 
being  no  ad  valorem  duty  on  tobacco 

The  Chairman.  There  was  no  ad  valorem  duty  in  1891  and  1892. 

Mr.  Schroeder.  There  being  no  ad  valorem  duty  on  tobacco,  the 
agents  and  exporters  at  Amsterdam  are  not  very  particular  about 
stating  the  exact  cost  of  the  article  because  it  makes  no  difference. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  not  more  likely  to  state  what  it  really  is 
than  when  the  duty  is  ad  valorem? 

Mr.  Schroeder.  If  the  duty  is  ad  valorem  they  are  not  likely  to 
state  it,  as  you  say,  in  many  cases,  but  when  it  is  not  ad  valorem  the 
agents  will  lump  the  whole  crop  and  put  in  their  invoices  the  average 
price  for  the  crop,  and  let  it  go  at  that. 

The  Chairman.  But  there  was  no  change  in  1894;  it  was  $2,  and 
therefore  no  inducement  in  thatf 

Mr.  Schroeder.  I  say  it  makes  no  difference  to  the  Government, 
and  these  stocks  of  tobacco  lie  on  the  Island  of  Cuba  and  in  Amster- 
dam, and  the  agent  and  exporter,  not  even  being  on  his  honor  as  against 
the  Government,  puts  in  any  figure;  but  the  fact  remains  for  the  crop  of 
1894  the  prices  were  very  much  higher.  For  fine  grades  they  were 
fully  75  cents  higher  per  pound  than  they  were  in  1893. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  have  the  figures  for  1895  and  1896,  and  they 
seem  to  have  been  uniform  those  two  years.  Would  the  figures  for  those 
two  years  be  about  a  fair  average! 

Mr.  Schroeder.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  the  three  years 
1894, 1895,  and  1890  would  be  a  fair  average. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  make  it  still  higher? 
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Mr.  Schroeder.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  find,  as  a  dealer  aud  importer,  as  a  matter  of 
fact  that  Sumatra  leaf  fell  off  in  foreign  price  after  the  duty  was 
increased  half  a  dollar? 

Mr.  Schroeder.  No,  sir;  it  increased,  as  I  stated  before. 

The  Chairman.  Did  it  increase  very  much  in  proportion  to  the 
reduction  of  duty? 

Mr.  Schroeder.  I  do  not  think  the  reduction  of  duty  had  anything 
to  do  with  it.  It  was  because  of  the  fine  crops  and  increased  demand. 
The  Sumatra  wrapper  is  almost  exclusively  used  in  Europe  now.  No 
other  wrapper  is  used  in  any  cigar. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  endeavoring  to  ascertain  whether  the  fact  that 
in  1803,  when  the  duty  was  $2  per  pound,  the  foreign  value  was  found 
to  be  for  that  year  84  cents,  and  the  fact  that  after  the  50  cents  of  the 
duty  was  removed  the  foreign  value  increased  almost  exactly  60  cents 
per  pound,  whether  the  two  things  had  any  connection  whatever; 
whether  the  foreign  producer  or  seller  took  advantage  of  the  reduction 
of  duty  to  raise  his  price  td  that  extent! 

Mr.  Schroeder.  He  -does  not  take  advantage.  He  invariably  in 
every  instance  sells  at  Amsterdam — the  sales  at  Amsterdam  are  made 
at  auction  under  secret  bids,  and  it  does  not  occur  once  in  a  hundred 
times  that  the  highest  price  is  not  accepted — and  the  market  is  open  to 
every  bidder  who  comes  there,  Americans  as  well  as  Europeans.  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  combination.  In  off  years  they  get  small  divi- 
dends or  none.  In  good  years,  when  the  quality  of  the  tobacco  is 
superior  and  the  yield  is  good,  they  make  large  profits.  Pine  grades 
of  tobacco  ever  since  the  McKinley  bill  passed  have  rated  from  $1.50 
to  $2.50  per  pound  at  Amsterdam,  four  times  the  price  any  American 
wrapper  sells  for. 

Mr.  Turner.  You  mean  to  say  the  bidder  fixes  the  price  and  not  the 
Heller! 

Mr.  Schroeder.  The  bidder  and  not  the  seller. 

Mr.  Turner.  And  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  has  nothing  to  do 
with  it! 

Mr.  Schroeder.  No,  sir;  none  whatever. 

Mr.  Tawney.  And  the  duty  imposed  is  not  taken  into  consideration 
by  the  buyer  over  there  when  he  puts  in  his  bid,  is  it! 

Mr  Schroeder.  Excepting  as  to  its  effect  upon  general  business. 

Mr.  Steele.  Just  as  much  if  the  duty  was  at  $4  a  pound  as  $1.50t 

Mr.  Schroeder.  The  fact  remains  the  consumption  and  production  • 
of  Sumatra-covered  cigars  to-day  is  no  greater  than  it  was  before  there 
was  imposed  this  high  duty. 

Mr.  Dolliver.  Is  this  the  chief  market  for  Sumatra  covers! 

Mr.  Schroeder.  No,  sir;  the  whole  world.  That  is  the  only  wrap- 
per outside  of  the  Cuban  considered  a  high-grade  wrapper  to-day. 
America  used  to  export  a  large  quautity  of  wrapper  leaf  at  a  high  price 
to  Europe,  but  since  the  Island  of  Sumatra  was  discovered  as  a  tobacco 
producer  there  is  no  market  other  than  for  this  Sumatra  wrapper.  You 
might  just  as  well  tell  a  woman  that  calico  is  just  as  good  as  silk,  but 
when  there  is  silk  on  the  market  they  will  have  silk.  Calico  may  wear 
as  well  as  silk,  but  if  they  want  silk  they  will  get  it. 

Mr.  McMillin.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  there  was  a  difference 
in  the  value  of  the  wrapper  between  the  years  1893  and  1804  that 
amounted  to  nearly  75  cents  per  pound! 

Mr.  Schroeder.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McMillin.  Then  there  was  a  greater  difference  between  the 

ws  1893  and  1894,  when  the  McKinley  bill  was  in  operation,  than  three 
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was  between  tbe  year  1893  and  the  year  1896,  that  difference  being 
less  than  50  cents  per  pound? 

Mr.  Schroeder.  Yes. 

Mr.  McMillin.  Then  it  would  be  about  36  cents  difference  between 
1893  and  1896,  and  seventy-odd  cents  between  1893  and  1894? 

Mr.  Schroeder.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McMillin.  And  you  account  for  that  and  think  it  is  attributable 
to  the  superior  crop? 

Mr.  Schroeder.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Payne.  There  was  a  large  importation  of  Sumatra  tobacco  in 
1890,  anticipating  the  act  of  1890,  was  there  not? 

Mr.  Schroeder.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  More  than  double  what  it  had  been  in  any  year  previous? 

Mr.  Schroeder.  No,  sir;  it  was  some,  but  not  double. 

Mr.  Payne.  About  3,000,000  pounds  were  imported  the  year  pre- 
vious and  about  1,500,000  the  year  previous  to  that,  and  in  1890  it  was 
some  7,000,000  pounds. 

Mr.  Schroeder.  Then  it  was  double,  as  you  say. 

Mr.  Payne.  And  there  was  very  little  of  this  imported  in  1892  and 
1893,  was  there  not? 

Mr.  Schroeder.  Yes,  sir.  There  was  a  great  deal  imported  in  1893, 
I  believe. 

Mr.  Payne.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  Wilson  bill?  Do  you  remember 
what  was  imported  in  1893? 

Mr.  Schroeder.  I  have  not  the  figures.  I  have  not  gone  into  these 
figures  at  all,  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Payne.  It  was  about  2,000,000  pounds.  You  have  not  figured 
the  duty  required  on  the  importation  of  1896  to  make  the  same  amount 
of  revenues  we  did  actually  receive? 

Mr.  Schroeder.  I  have  not  figured  on  that.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
is  only  one  statement  I  made  in  my  argument  I  would  like  to  substan- 
tiate  

Mr.  Payne.  I  want  to  ask  one  question — whether  it  would  require  a 
duty  of  between  58  and  59  cents  a  pound  on  all  tobaccos  produced  in 
the  year  1896  to  produce  the  revenue  we  actually  received? 

Mr.  Schroeder.  I  believe  that  is  so;  it  would  require  59  cents  a 
pound  to  equalize  the  duty  received  in  1896. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Evans  has  made  an  exact  statement  here,  and 
I  would  substitute  that  statement.  He  finds  that  the  revenue  that 
would  be  derived  from  the  importations  of  last  year  of  tobacco,  at  a  duty 
of  50  cents  a  pound,  would  be  $10,584,955,  or  at  a  duty  of  55  cents  a 
pound  it  would  be  $11,643,450,  and  the  actual  revenue  last  year  was 
$12,399,500. 

Mr.  Schroeder.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  again  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  importations  of  the  years  1895  and  1896,  of  Havana 
tobacco,  were  very  large — were  very  much  increased  over  the  normal 
quantity  required  for  this  market,  and  hence  the  total  revenues  for  those 
two  years  were  very  much  increased.  But  what  about  the  consumption : 
what  was  withdrawn  from  consumption,  that  tells  the  story  better,  I 
suppose  t 

The  Chairman.  Thisi8withdrawn,thefigureswhichMr.Evansgive8. 

]rfr.  Schroeder.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  will  permit  me  I  will  add 
only  a  few  words.  It  has  been  claimed  the  tobacco  growers  in  tbe 
State  of  New  York  were  benefited  by  the  increased  rate  of  duty. 
Now,  if  the  reports  of  the  Agricultural  Department  are  worth  any- 
thing,^ think  their  claim  is  not  based  on  facts.  Now,  for  one  year, 
1890,  that  was  the  year  of  the  McKinley  bill — no,  we  will  start  with 
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1889 — the  average  price  received  was  12£  cents;  for  1890,  9£  cents;  for 
1891,  9 £  cents;  for  1892,  8  cents;  for  1893,  7  cents;  for  1894,  7£  cents, 
and  for  1895, 1\  cents,  and  the  gentleman  here  claims  that  the  expense 
of  growing  tobacco  is  about  12  cents  per  pound.  If  that  be  the  fact 
then  all  the  States  except  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  have  con- 
ducted the  growing  of  tobacco  for  the  last  twenty-five  years  every  year 
at  a  loss  of  from  5  to  6  cents  per  pound,  and  that  is  not  at  all  probable. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  I  would  like  to  ask  one  question.  This  paragraph 
185,  leaf,  other  than  manufactured  and  not  stemmed,  that  is  what  you 
call  filler? 

Mr.  Schroeder.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  You  say  ths»t  the  principal  part  of  that  American 
product  is  exported! 

Mr.  Schroeder.  The  real  filler  leaf.  That  is  just  quoted  as  being 
2  cents  to  the  farmer;  that  is  not  used  in  this  country,  but  there  is  a 
better  grade  of  American  tobacco.  About  three-fourths  of  the  tobacco 
used  in  cigars  on  the  American  market  is  of  the  American  product  and 
one-fourth  is  imported. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Have  you  figures  showing  the  production  of  tobacco 
for  the  last  few  years,  by  years! 

Mr.  Schroeder.  No;  I  have  not  the  figures. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Do  you  know  of  any  place  where  they  could  be 
obtained ! 

Mr.  Schroeder.  In  the  Agricultural  Department. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  think  they  can  be  found  in  the  Agricultural 
reports! 

Mr.  Schroeder.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  What  place  is  this  exported  to — to  what  ports  do  we 
export  this  tobacco  mostly! 

Mr.  Schroeder.  Mostly  to  Germany,  some  to  Holland  and  Belgium, 

Mr.  Wheeler.  And  while  we  export  a  great  deal,  I  see  we  imported 
last  year  15,872,000  pounds. 

Mr.  Schroeder.  Yes,  sir;  we  do  not  export  the  greater  part,  sir. 
We  export  from  20,000  to  25,000  cases  a  year  of  low-grade  American 
tobacco.  1  am  speaking  now  of  cigar  leaf.  The  heavy  Southern  tobaccos 
arc  an  entirely  different  article,  which  is  not  handled  either  by  the  cigar- 
leaf  merchants  here  or  by  the  cigar  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Turner.  Do  you  call  the  Florida  leaf  a  heavy  Southern  tobacco! 

Mr.  Schroeder.  I  am  glad  you  speak  of  it.  I  am  myself  an  owner 
of  a  tobacco  plantation  in  Florida,  and  I  can  talk  intelligently  on  that 
subject. 

Mr.  Turner.  In  Gadsden  County! 

Mr.  Schroeder.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Turner.  It  can  be  raised  in  Decatur  County,  Ga.;  that  county 
raises  some! 

Mr.  Schroeder.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Turner.  I  will  be  much  obliged  if  you  will  state  your  experience 
about  that  tobacco  and  the  value  of  it. 

Mr.  Schroeder.  There  is  about,  on  the  average,  1,000,000  pounds 
raised  in  Florida  and  Georgia  a  year,  and  about  10  per  cent  of  that 
tobacco  in  a  fairly  good  year  is  suitable  for  wrapper  purposes  and  brings 
a  very  good  price,  while  the  bulk  of  the  crop  is  suitable  only  for  filler 
purposes,  and  is  used  more  or  less  as  a  substitute  for  Cuban  tobacco. 

Mr.  Turner.  Is  it  a  fair  substitute! 

Mr.  Schroeder.  Well,  it  is  a  matter  of  taste.  It  is  used  for  mixing. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  any  more  like  Cuban  tobacco  in  quality  or  flavor 
«*««i  Ohio  tobacco  is,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  but  it  looks  more  like  it.    In 
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appearance  it  is  similar  somewhat  to  the  Cuban  tobacco.  They  have 
poor  land  there,  bat  the  tobacco  looks  like  Cuban  tobacco  and  it  will 
do  very  well  as  a  deceiver. 

Mr.  Turner.  And  to  keep  up  the  plantation  ¥ 

Mr.  Schroeder.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Is  it  used  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving! 

Mr.  Schroeder.  Oh,  I  have  no  doubt  the  cigar  manufacturers  are 
perfectly  honest  and  do  not  misrepresent  the  thing  at  all. 

Mr.  McMillin.  You  spoke  of  three- fourths  of  the  use  being  domes- 
tic and  one-fourth  imported;  you  had  reference  in  that  to  that  used  in 
cigars,  did  you? 

Mr.  Schroeder.  Yes,  sir. 

CINCINNATI   SEED    LEAF    TOBACCO    BOARD   OF   TRADE   FAVORS 

UNIFORM  DUTY. 

Cincinnati,  January  2, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  are  dealers  in  foreign  leaf  tobacco  and  beg  to  submit  to  your 
favorable  consideration  our  views  and  wishes  as  to  what  would  be  the 
proper  tariff  rate  compatible  with  the  interests  of  the  Government,  and 
the  necessary  protection  to  the  growers  of  domestic  leaf  tobacco. 

(1)  What  is  under  the  law  commercially  known  as  "  wrappers  "  has 
applied  practically  nearly  altogether  to  the  product  of  Sumatra  and 
Java.  It  can  not  be  produced  in  the  United  States,  is  almost  univer- 
sally used,  and  our  domestic  wrappers  hav ^  no  higher  monetary  value 
than  ordinary  binder  and  filler  stock;  this  in  the  face  of  the  present 
high  rate  of  duty,  which  actsasahardship.tothe  smaller  manufacturer 
of  cigars,  and  does  not  give  the  protection  to  the  grower  as  intended. 

(2)  It  is  conceded  that  but  a  very  small  per  cent  of  the  product  of 
Cuba  imported  into  the  United  States  pays  over  the  35-cent  rate,  yet 
the  vast  quantities  of  clear  Havana  cigars  manufactured  here  all 
require  wrappers,  a  manifest  inconsistency,  inasmuch  as  every  pound 
of  the  wrappers  for  what  is  popularly  known  as  5  and  10  cent  cigars 
pays  a  tax  of  $1.50. 

(3)  It  is  our  opinion  that  a  uniform,  specific  rate  on  all  imported 
unstemmed  leaf  tobacco  would  be  to  the  best  interests  of  the  Govern- 
ment, to  the  manufacturers  and  consumers  of  cigars,  and  be  a  better 
protection  to  the  growers  of  leaf  tobacco  than  the  present  rates. 

(4)  It  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  in  our  trade  that  the  uniform  rate 
should  not  be  over  60  cents,  but  recognizing  the  needs  of  the  Govern- 
ment, we  find  that  based  on  the  total  importation  for  the  past  two  years 
at  60  cents  the  Government  would  suffer  loss,  but  at  60  cents  uniform 
on  all  grades  the  receipts  would  be  increased,  and  it  is  our  prayer  that 
the  uniform  rate  be  placed  at  not  over  60  cents  per  pound. 

(5)  This  would  result  iu  an  increased  importation  of  Sumatra  tobacco, 
no  decrease  in  Habana,  and  an  iucreased  income  from  the  manufacturer 
of  domestic  clear  Habana  cigars. 

(6)  From  the  standpoint  of  protection  it  is  a  fact,  singular  but  never- 
theless true,  that  the  increase  in  the  tariff  on  Habana  tobacco  and 
also  the  resultant  decrease  in  the  rate  on  Sumatra  tobacco  would  both 
together  act  as  powerful  stimulants  to  enhance  prices  to  our  growers 
of  the  domestic  article. 

The  Seed  Leaf  Tobacco  Board  of  Trade, 
Louis  Newburgh,  President. 
Jno.  Stann,  Secretary. 
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LEWIS  SYLVESTER  6  SOU,  OF  HEW  YORK,  FAVOR  UHIFORX  DUTY. 

New  York,  December  31, 1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  respectfully  submit  the  following  brief  in  support  of  a  change  of 
duties  on  leaf  tobacco  from  the  existing  rate  of  $1.50  per  pound  on 
unstemmed  wrappers  and  35  cents  per  pound  on  unstemmed  fillers  to  a 
uniform  duty  of  50  cents  for  both  wrappers  and  fillers  unstemmed;  the 
changes  in  stemmed  tobacco  to  be  in  proportion.  Foreign  tobaccos 
have  become  indispensable  in  the  manufacture  of  cigars  in  the  United 
States.  The  average  quantity  of  imported  wrappers  required  to  make 
a  thousand  cigars  is  2£  pounds  and  of  the  fillers  15  pounds,  yielding  the 
Government  therefrom  $8.<>2£,  while  a  uniform  duty  of  50  cents  per 
pound  on  both  wrappers  and  fillers  shows  an  equal  result. 

The  proposed  uniform  rate  would  relieve  importers  as  well  as  Govern- 
ment officials  from  disputes,  protests,  and  various  other  complications 
frequently  attending  classification  and  appraisements  as  now  necessarily 
practiced,  and  deprive  unscrupulous  parties  of  advantages. 

Some  tobacco  growers  in  the  Eastern  States  (which  sections  are  the 
only  ones  producing  wrapper  tobacco  that  could  be  used)  may  claim 
that  by  reducing  the  duty  on  foreign  wrappers  their  product  would  be 
affected,  overlooking  the  logical  conclusion  that  under  the  proposed 
change  the  production  of  cigars  would  be  materially  increased  and  a 
larger  demand  be  created  for  binder  leaf,  and  at  advanced  rates.  It 
may  also  be  remembered  that  not  even  under  the  most  favorable  con- 
ditions do  these  farmers  get  more  than  5  per  cent  of  wrappers  from 
their  crops.  Under  the  changed  tariff  Pennsylvania  and  Western 
tobacco  growers  who  cultivate  filler  leaf*  would  derive  positive  advan- 
tage through  the  increased  duty  which  would  be  collected  on  foreign- 
grown  filler  tobacco.  At  presen  t  a  single  package  of  imported  wrappers 
amounts  to  about  $500,  which  sum  is  beyond  the  means  of  a  great  many 
of  the  smaller  cigar  manufacturers.  Thus,  they  are  gradually  being 
driven  out  of  the  business,  and  large  quantities  of  both  foreign  and 
domestic  tobacco  which  would  be  used  by  them  in  the  making  of  cigars 
are  left  unconsumed. 

Lewis  Sylvester  &  Son, 
Importer*  and  Packers  of  Leaf  Tobacco. 

ROTHSCHILD  6  BR0.,  OF  DETROIT,  FAVOR  TWIFORM  DUTY. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  January  5, 1897. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  take  the  liberty  to  lay  before  you  the  true  condition  in 
regard  to  duties  on  tobacco.  Duties  on  tobacco  should  be  specific  for 
the  protection  to  our  Government  and  in  justice  to  our  manufacturers. 
I  say  in  justice  to  our  Government,  because  under  a  uniform  and  spe- 
cific duty  fraud  can  not  be  committed,  while  under  the  present  law  95 
per  cent  of  all  the  Habana  wrappers  used  in  this  country  pay  only  a 
duty  of  35  cents  instead  of  $1.50  per  pound,  as  required  by  law,  and 
while  this  could  not  have  been  accomplished  under  the  existing  law  it 
is  done  under  a  ruling  originally  made  by  Mr.  Gunby,  appraiser  at  the 
port  of  Tampa,  and  supported  by  our  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  I 
say  in  justice  to  our  manufacturers  because  a  large  manufacturer  imports 
his  own  tobacco,  and  when  passed  at  35  cents  duty  he  gets  the  benefit, 
while  the  poorer  and  small  manufacturer  has  to  buy  his  tobacco  of  the 

"porter  in  small  quantities.    If  such  an  importer  gets  wrapper  tobacco 
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passed  at  35  cents  he  will  sell  it  (out  of  bond)  or  doty  paid,  and  the 
poorer  manufacturer  has  to  pay  the  price  for  his  tobacco  as  wrapper. 
The  consequences  are  that  the  small  manufacturers  are  wiped  out  as 
clear  Habana  manufacturers. 

Going  as  importer  to  a  foreign  country  to  buy  tobacco  is  a  specula- 
tion depending  entirely  on  the  treatment  he  receives  when  his  tobacco 
lauds  in  America.  That  fraud  and  bribery  are  the  result  of  such  a  law 
can  easily  be  imagined,  and  when  the  manufacturer  and  importer  beg 
their  Government  to  give  us  a  uniform  duty,  where  the  rich  and  poor 
are  treated  alike,  where  the  honest  man  and  the  thief  have  to  pay 
alike,  when  our  lawmakers  don't  listen  to  such  requests,  it  is  presumed 
that  they  have  a  reason  of  their  own,  and  we  have  to  keep  on  import- 
ing our  tobacco  as  before,  selecting  the  ports  where  they  deal  most 
leniently  with  ur. 

What  should  be  the  average  duty  t  I  claim  a  50-centr  duty  per  pound 
will  bring  the  best  results  and  will  be  more  protection  to  our  farmers 
than  any  protection  given  to  any  other  product,  whether  raw  material 
or  manufactured. 

Wisconsin  sells  her  average  crop  at  6  cents;  50  cents  duty  is  over  800 
percent;  Ohio,  at  7  cents;  50  cents  duty  is  over  700  per  cent;  New  York 
State,  at  7  cents;  50  cents  duty  ispver  700  per  cent;  Pennsylvania,  at  8 
cents;  50  cents  duty  is  over  600  per  cent;  Connecticut,  at  12  cents;  50 
cents  duty  is  over  400  per  cent;  Florida,  at  25  cents;  50  cents  duty  is 
over  200  per  cent. 

The  truth  is,  our  farmers  don't  want  protection;  they  want  prohi- 
bition, and  have  not  the  courage  to  say  so.  They  ask  protection  on  an 
article  they  can  not  raise,  and  overcome  it  by  claiming  that  the  use  of 
liabana  and  Sumatra  is  a  fad  with  the  consumer.  They  have  the 
audacity  to  proclaim  that  millions  of  smokers  don't  know  what  they 
want.  They  forget  that  this  country  exported  in  the  year  1896  77,996 
hogsheads  of  tobacco,  average  1,500  pounds,  or  116,994,000  pounds; 
70,079  cases  cigar  leaf,  average  350  pounds,  or  24,527,650  pounds;  and 
besides  this,  in  the  form  of  smoking  and  chewing,  8,692,148  pounds; 
besides  this,  17,098  cases  of  cigarettes  made  of  American  tobacco ;  a  total 
export  of  over  150,000,000  pounds  of  American  tobacco:  and  our  entire 
importation  of  foreign  wrappers  (Sumatra)  was,  in  189o,  19,150  bales — 
lost  at  sea,  1,846  bales;  entered  in  our  country,  17,304  bales — at  160 
pounds  per  bale,  or  2,768,640  pounds.  Gan  we  under  this  condition 
afford  to  make  a  prohibitory  law  on  foreign  tobacco? 

Fifty  cents  per  pound  on  all  tobaccos  imported  gives  our  Government 
more  revenue  than  the  duty  collected  now;  and  is  more  protection  than 
any  other  article  of  commerce  on  our  tariff  book.  At  present  fillers  pay 
35  cents  and  wrappers  $1.50  per  pound.  It  takes  18  pounds  of  Habana 
for  the  average  cigar  at  35  cents,  which  will  amount  to  a  duty  of  $6.30. 
Sumatra  is  worked  with  2  pounds  at  $1.50  duty,  or  $3,  or  a  total  of 
$9.30  duty  pei  1,000  cigars— for  filler,  $6.30;  for  wrapper,  $3,  making 
a  total  of  $9.30,  while  20  pounds  of  tobacco  at  the  uniform  rate  of  50 
cents  would  be  $10.  Besides  that,  clear  Habana  cigars  did  not  pay 
more  than  20  pounds  of  Habana  at  35  cents,  or  $7  per  1,000,  while 
under  an  average  duty  of  50  cents,  the  duty  would  amount  to  20 
pounds  at  50  cents,  or  $10,  and  a  clear  Habana  cigar  consumed  by 
the  richest  can  stand  the  difference  better  than  any  other  cigar,  and 
there  need  not  be  any  bribery  or  collusion  to  cheat  the  Government. 

If  our  Government  wants  more  revenue,  let  the  duty  be  higher,  but 
give  us  a  uniform  duty  and  do  away  with  two  different  duties  on  tobacco, 
for  reasons  given. 

It  is  time  that  our  farmers  as  well  as  our  Committee  on  Ways  and 
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Means  should  know  that  we  need  the  foreign  market  for  oar  produce 
as  well  as  they  need  us.  It  should,  furthermore,  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  consumer,  who  pays  for  all,  should  receive  some  consideration.  The 
importer  and  the  manufacturer  will  look  for  tobacco  to  satisfy  the  taste 
of  the  consumer,  and  will  not  pay  a  50-cent  duty  on  tobacco  if  they  find 
such  tobacco  at  home  for  10  cents  or  40  cents. 

Therefore  I  hope  that  our  Congress  will  make  a  law  which  will  pro- 
tect ojir  Government  by  making  a  specific  uniform  duty  on  tobacco,  and, 
second,  a  rate  which  will  protect  the  farmer,  the  manufacturer,  and  the 
consumer,  which,  to  my  best  judgment,  could  be  best  accomplished  by 
a  duty  of  50  cents  a  pound  on  all  unstemmed  tobacco. 

Sigmund  Rothschild, 
Importer  and  Packer  of  Leaf  Tobacco. 


THE  HEHRY  MEYER  LEAP  TOBACCO  COMPANY,  OP  CIACIAMATI, 
PAVOES  TOIPOBM  DUTY. 

Cincinnati,  December  31, 1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Having  been  duly  apprised  of  your  intention  to  have  hearings  on  the 
different  schedules  of  the  tariff  laws,  we,  as  dealers  and  importers  of 
filler  and  wrapper  tobacco,  herewith  beg  to  petition  you  to  hear  our 
various  reasons  for  asking  a  consideration  to  change  the  present  rates 
of  duty,  viz,  35  cents  per  pound  on  filler  and  $1.50  per  pound  on  wrap- 
per tobaccos. 

We  strongly  urge  your  committee  to  place  a  uniform  rate  of  duty, 
and  in  accordance  with  our  ideas  aud  our  experience  we  feel  that  a  uni- 
form duty  of  50  cents  per  pound  would  be  adequate  for  the  needed 
revenue  of  our  Government;  still  if  your  committee  deems  it  wiser  to 
place  a  uniform  duty  of  55  or  60  cents  per  pound  on  all  imported 
tobaccos  coming,  we  will  be  satisfied,  and  beg  to  submit  the  following 
reasons  for  our  request: 

We  consider  the  present  rate  of  $1.50  per  pound  on  all  wrapper  leaf 
too  high  and  virtually  a  prohibitory  duty,  inasmuch  as  it  is  conceded 
by  all  who  are  directly  interested  in  the  manufacture  of  cigars  that  it 
is  an  absolute  impossibility  to  grow  a  cigar- wrapper  leaf  in  this  country 
which  will  equal  the  imported  wrapper,  and  also  that  we  are  unable  in 
this  country  to  supply  the  demand  for  wrapper  leaf  from  the  production 
of  our  own  soil,  as  we  do  not  and  can  not  grow  enough  desirable  leaf 
to  supply  the  demand  and  at  the  same  time  please  the  consumer  or  the 
general  public. 

Statistics  will  prove  to  you  that  but  a  small  percentage  of  the  tobac- 
cos imported  from  the  Island  of  Cuba  pay  $1.50  per  pound  duty;  thus 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  manufacturer  of  a  clear  Habana  cigar,  meaning 
thereby  those  who  are  usiug  Habana  wrapper  on  their  cigars,  are  pay- 
ing only  35  cents  per  pound  on  the  wrapper  used  on  their  cigars,  whereas, 
the  manufacturer  of  cigars  using  Sumatra  wrapper,  or  any  other  im- 
ported wrapper,  is  compelled  to  pay  $1.50  per  pound.  Thus  will  be 
seen  the  inequality  of  the  present  duty,  inasmuch  as  it  is  giving  one 
manufacturer  the  preference  over  other  manufacturers,  and  the  desira- 
bility of  a  uniform  rate  of  50  cents  per  pound. 

From  the  statistics  which  we  have  received  from  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment for  the  years  of  June  30, 1894,  to  June  30, 1896,  it  has  been  shown 
that  10,891,164  pounds  of  tobacco  paid  $1.50  per  pound  duty,  and 
AQ  702,113  pounds  of  tobacco  paid  35  cents  per  pound  duty.    It  is  con- 
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ceded  by  everyone  that  of  the  48,702,113  pounds  a  great  deal  of  this 
tobacco  was  wrapper  tobacco  and  should  have  beeu  placed  under  the 
$1.50  rate,  but  owing  to  the  present  form  of  paying  duties  and  collect- 
ing same,  it  is  impossible  for  the  various  appraisers  and  examiners  at 
the  custom-house  to  go  through  each  and  every  bale  of  tobacco  imported 
as  filler  leaf  and  find  out  the  condition  of  the  leaf.  You  will  readily 
see  in  this  way  a  great  deal  of  our  so-called  filler  tobacco  is  virtually 
wrapper  tobacco  of  the  very  finest  kind,  subject  to  $1.50  per  pound 
duty. 

It  is  conceded  that  our  country  is  the  greatest  filler-producing  coun- 
try in  the  world.  As  we  know  our  Government  to  favor  protection  to 
its  home  industries  at  all  times,  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  the  tobacco 
industry  of  our  country  will  be  greatly  benefited  by  this  uniform  rate 
of  duty,  virtually  advancing  the  price  on  all  imported  Qabana  filler 
leaf  to  whatever  rate  your  committee  feels  disposed  to  grant,  thus  giv- 
ing our  farmers  and  producers  of  tobacco  a  better  price  for  their  produc- 
tion. As  we  stated  previously  in  our  petition,  we  are  virtually  unable 
in  this  country  to  grow  a  wrapper  leaf  which  will  compare  favorably 
with  the  imported  tobaccos;  but  inasmuch  as  any  of  this  leaf  can  be 
used  for  binder  purposes,  especially  the  Connecticut  tobacco,  it  will 
command  a  higher  price  as  binder  leaf  than  now  as  wrapper  leaf.  Thus 
it  will  be  seen  that  by  placing  a  uniform  rate  on  all  the  imported 
tobaccos,  that  more  Sumatra  will  be  used  by  everyone,  and  it  will  place 
the  manufacturers,  large  and  small,  on  an  equal  basis,  and  in  a  position 
where  they  can  use  Sumatra  leaf  on  most  of  their  entire  production, 
thus  increasing  the  revenue  of  the  Government  by  this  increased 
importation. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  take  into  earnest  consideration  all 
the  ideas  placed  before  you,  and  do  that  which  in  your  judgment  is 
for  the  benefit  of  the  trade  at  large  and  for  our  Government  as  well. 

The  Henry  Meyer  Leaf  Tobacco  Co., 
Per  Henry  Meyer,  President. 


STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BY  MB.  JOHN  BARNES,  TOBACCO  DEALER, 
OF  CINCINNATI.  OHIO. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  December  31, 1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

As  I  understand  your  committee  is  desirous  of  enacting  a  tariff 
measure  beneficial  to  the  largest  number,  not  subserving  the  interests 
of  the  few,  impoverishing  the  many,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  make  a  few 
suggestions. 

The  New  York  Tobacco  Association  having  recently  adopted  the  plan 
advocated  by  a  notorious  free  raw  material  publication  (the  United 
States  Tobacco  Journal),  whose  readers  are  very  limited,  I  feel  it  my 
duty  to  furnish  facts,  and  demonstrate  that  the  action  of  the  associa- 
tion is  radically  wrong.  It  doesn't  follow  that  because  a  wrong  princi- 
ple has  been  indorsed  that  a  majority  of  the  members  approve  it.  Reso- 
lutions of  the  character  mentioned  are  generally  put  through  such 
organizations  by  schemers,  who  manage  to  get  their  element  present, 
and  after  much  bluster  and  noise  rush  them  through,  overriding  all 
opposition. 

Many  of  the  New  York  dealers  have  amassed  great  wealth  by  import- 
ing foreign  tobaccos,  and  thus  have  been  instrumental  in  depreciating 
the  value  of  the  American  product.    Wealth  is  always  assertive  and 
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influential  in  shaping  the  policy  of  associations  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected, and  that  this  influence  permeates  the  whole  country  is  illus- 
trated by  the  fact  that  a  certain  dealer  in  this  city  is  striving  to  bring 
together  such  dealers  as  can  be  influenced,  and  passing  resolutions  of  a 
similar  character  to  those  of  the  New  York  association,  declaring  them 
as  representing  the  unanimous  sentiment  of  Cincinnati  dealers.  No 
doubt  conspirators  are  moving  in  the  same  direction  throughout  the 
nation.  With  this  explanation  no  credence  should  be  given  to  resolu- 
tions emanating  from  such  pretended  organizations. 

If  the  plan  proposed  by  the  New  York  association  be  adopted,  the 
holders  of  Habana  leaf,  enormous  quantities  of  which  are  stored  in  the 
various  bonded  warehouses,  who  are  so  disinterestedly  petitioning  for 
an  increase  of  duty,  would  enhance  the  value  of  their  holdings  from 
25  to  40  per  cent,  and  not  add  to  the  nation's  income  a  single  farthing. 
In  fact,  it  is  a  matter  of  history  that  just  as  soon  as  the  present  supply 
is  exhausted  these  patriots  will  be  in  favor  of  a  lower  tariff,  a  game  of 
"  heads  I  win,  tails  you  lose,"  against  the  people. 

Who  are  the  men  who  so  brazenly  attempt  to  dictate  a  selfish  policy 
to  your  committee!  In  what  proportion  do  they  represent  the  vitally 
interested  element?  There  are  at  least  400  growers  of  tobacco  to  every 
dealer.  Therefore  the  interests  of  the  former  (the  many)  should  be  con- 
sulted instead  of  the  few.  What  has  been  the  effect  heretofore  of  legis- 
lating for  the  few,  who  assume  to  speak  for  all  the  people?  Sumatra 
wrappers,  in  which  the  few  have  been  interested,  have  driven  our 
domestic  wrappers  out  of  the  market,  proportionately  depreciating  the 
value  of  the  whole  crop,  giving  it  a  binder  filler  gradation  instead  of 
wrapper,  binder,  and  filler,  as  formerly.  For  three  years  many  of  the 
Connecticut  growers  have  not  realized  cost  of  fertilizer  out  of  sales  of 
crops.  Shall  this  state  of  affairs  continue,  benefitting  only  a  few  New 
York  importers  and  the  employers  of  coolie  labor  on  the  Island  of 
Sumatra? 

I  am  a  Republican,  and  honestly  believe  in  the  principle  of  protection 
to  home  industries.  The  honest  way  to  encourage  diversified  interests 
is  to  protect  all.  I  know  of  no  case  where  it  can  be  more  justly  applied 
than  in  the  protection  of  the  important  tobacco  interest.  I  would, 
therefore,  recommend  that  a  revenue  tax  on  imported  wrappers  be  fixed 
so  high  that  cigars,  Sumatra  wrapped,  could  not  be  sold  profitably  for 
less  than  10  cents  each.  A  revenue  duty  of  $5  a  pound  would  bring 
about  this  desired  result.  This  would  give  the  market  to  our  domestic 
tobaccos  for  all  grades  below  10  cents. 

Suppose  the  New  York  Tobaoco  Association's  idea  should  prevaiL — 
50  cents  a  pound  on  all  grades  of  imported  tobacco — what  would  be 
the  effect  on  the  hard-working  producer  who  is  "the  people!"  From 
that  time  forth  there  would  be  no  demand  for  home-grown  wrappers, 
not  even  for  the  commonest  cigar.  Again,  I  would  suggest,  protect  the 
growers  and  the  dealers  can  take  care  of  their  own  interests. 

To  conclude  on  this  point,  I  urge  in  the  interest  of  the  tobacco 
grower,  whose  interests  alone  should  be  considered,  a  duty  of  $5  on 
wrapper  leaf  and  75  cents  per  pound  on  fillers.  If  such  a  plan  is 
adopted,  we  would  have  the  happiest  and  the  most  prosperous  tobacco 
growers  in  the  world. 

As  good  citizens,  as  honorable  and  trusted  representatives,  I  appeal 
to  you  not  to  do  anything  to  injure  the  common  people,  whose  labors 
and  inspirations  have  made  this  nation  great,  the  model  for  the  world. 
When  we  reduce  our  producers  to  the  level  of  the  poor  slaves  of  the 
outside  world,  we  not  only  destroy  their  manly  ambition  but  weaken 
and  imperil  the  props  of  the  Government. 
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Think  of  it — in  free  America — in  the  rich  Miami  Valley — growers 
being  compelled  to  sell  their  Zimmer  Spanish  crops  at  3, 4,  and  5  cents 
per  pound,  600  to  800  pounds  to  the  acre,  5  acres  being  as  much  as  one 
man  can  cultivate,  labor  continuing  on  same  for  nearly  a  year,  making 
the  magnificent  sum  of  about  $100  for  the  whole  crop,  not  considering 
extra  cost  of  fertilizer.  As  it  is  in  the  Miami  Valley,  so  it  is  in  Massa- 
chusetts, Pennsylvania,  Connecticut,  New  York,  Wisconsin,  Illinois, 
and  other  tobacco  sections. 

I  would  suggest  that  your  committee  call  upon  Congressmen  repre- 
senting tobacco- growing  sections  for  information,  and,  in  addition,  bring 
before  your  committee  some  of  the  intelligent  growers  of  the  many 
districts  interested  in  the  tobacco  product.  By  consulting  these  people 
you  can  the  more  certainly  arrive  at  a  correct  conclusion  as  to  the  needs 
of  the  multitude  represented  in  the  tobacco  industry. 

As  a  dealer  of  upward  of  twenty  years'  experience,  who  has  devoted 
more  attention  to  improving  tobaccos  in  Ohio  than  all  the  rest  combined, 
I  can  say  conscientiously  that  if  your  committee  will  approve  the  policy 
recommended  herein,  that  in  a  short  period  the  United  States  will  not 
only  produce  all  the  tobaccos  consumed  within  its  broad  domains,  but 
will  eventually  compete  in  the  world's  markets  with  those  grown  on  the 
Island  of  Cuba. 

Give  the  growers  the  protection  that  is  just  and  fair,  and  grand  results 
will  follow.  Instead  of  importing  our  line  cigars  from  abroad,  home 
dealers  will  patronize  home  markets,  and  our  manufacturers  be  enabled 
to  compete  with  foreign  products  in  the  outside  markets. 


That  your  committee  may  not  be  deceived  by  high-sounding  titles, 
such  as  "The  National  Association  of  Cigar  Manufacturers,"  I  deem  it 
proper  to  expose  the  character  of  this  organization.  The  total  number 
of  factories  in  the  United  States  controlled  by  this  association  does  not 
exceed  one  hundred.  The  Cincinnati  branch  numbers  six  factories,  and 
Mr.  Krohn  only  represents  four  of  them,  as  two  were  opposed  to  the 
uniform-tax  scheme.  Outside  of  the  six  there  are  upward  of  three  hun- 
dred factories  in  Cincinnati,  whose  managers  are  almost  unanimous  in 
favor  of  excluding  Sumatra,  as  they  have  been  great  sufferers  by  its 
introduction.  Ten  out  of  one  hundred  of  them  could  not  buy  more  than 
a  bale  of  Sumatra  at  one  time,  and  then  have  to  pay  an  extra  large 
profit  to  the  dealer,  as  compared  to  the  large  manufacturers,  who  mostly 
import  their  own  Sumatra.  Tet  still  another  class  (and  the  largest) 
buy  Sumatra  by  the  pound  at  a  ruinous  price,  making  the  cost  so  much 
greater  that  it  is  simply  impossible  to  compete  with  the  larger  manu- 
facturer. If  something  is  not  done  soon  to  protect  the  small  manufac- 
turers (who  are  the  majority),  the  larger  ones  willlmpoverish  and  absorb 
them  and  eventually  form  a  great  trust. 

Mr.  Moses  Krohn  did  not  lack  gall  when  he  said  before  your  committee 
"the  interests  of  the  many  demanded  a  uniform  duty  on  tobacco7' — the 
"many"  consisting  of  100  factories  out  of  15,000  in  the  United  States. 
His  counting  the  employees  in  the  syndicate  factories  (he  had  no  right 
to  include  outside  factories,  as  they  are  antagonistic)  as  "being  in  favor 
of  the  uniform  tax"  smacks  of  the  old  slavery  days,  when  laborers  were 
chattels.  I  know  Mr.  Krohn  does  not  speak  aright  of  his  own  employees, 
as  most  of  them  are  Bepnblicans,  and  therefore  in  favor  of  protection  to 
producer  and  manufacturer. 

Mr.  Krohn  represents  a  small  body  of  wealthy  manufacturers  (100 
in  all)  organized  for  the  very  purpose  Mr.  Krohn  is  seeking  to  accom- 
plish before  your  committee — enrichment  of  themselves  at  the  expense 
TH 48 
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of  the  many.  Therefore,  whatever  they  should  propose,  your  committee 
would  be  justified  in  treating  with  suspicion,  and  branding,  as  the  leper 
of  old,  "unclean,7'  "unclean." 

Beports  of  the  1896  crop  of  tobacco  have  reached  me  from  several 
States,  which  I  propose  to  compare  with  that  antidating  the  influx  of 
Sumatra. 


Locality. 


Wisconsin..... 
Ohio 

Pennsylvania. . 
New  England. . 


1896. 


Gates. 

70,000 
40,000 
40,000 
45,000 


Total 215,000 

I 
Difference 


Previous. 


Gates. 
100.000 

80.000 
120,000 

90,000 


390,000 
215,000 


185,000 


These  four  States  alone  show  a  falling  off  of  185,000  cases,  or  4,500,000 
pounds,  which  represent  a  loss  to  the  growers  in  favor  of  the  favored 
Sumatra  importers.  In  other  words,  we  have  been  favoring  the  Sumatra 
interests  and  impoverishing  our  own  people.  If  the  present  duty  on 
Sumatra  is  continued,  our  production  of  tobacco  will  continue  to  decrease 
until  it  will  cease  to  be  an  item  in  the  market  and  the  industry  forever 
destroyed. 

Our  low  duties  are  driving  tobacco  growers  into  other  lines,  making 
overproduction  and  cheap  prices. 

I  beg  of  you  not  to  forget  that  you  are  Americans,  and  to  stand  by 
your  countrymen  as  against  the  cheap  labor  of  the  outer  world. 

John  Barnes. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio.  January  4,  2897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  : 

Ab  we  believe  in  the  principle  of  protection  and  think  that  the  majority  interested 
in  tobacco  production  and  trade,  and  know  that  the  best  interests  of  all  concerned 
have  been  injured  by  the  half-way  measures  heretofore  adopted. at  the  dictation  of 
the  wealthy  New  York  importers,  we  therefore  heartily  indorse  the  suggestions  con- 
tained in  the  letter  now  before  your  committee  of  Captain  Barnes,  os  it  affords 
ample  and  complete  protection  for  all  concerned. 

W.  H.  Roff, 
Dealer  in  Seed  Leaf  Tobacco. 


Cincinnati,  Ohio,  January  4, 1837. 

COBfMITTBE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS: 

We  heartily  indorse  the  letter  written  to  yon  by  John  Barnes. 

John  Saur  and  F.  A.  Doeblb, 

Leaf  Tobacco  Dealers. 

UNIFORM  RATE  OF  DUTY  WOULD  COMPLETELY  RUTJT  AMERICAS 

TOBACCO  GROWING. 

Lancaster,  Pa.,  January  tf, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

The  farming  of  leaf  tobacco  is  an  industry  which  has  declined  very 
much  in  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  Connecticut  daring  the  last  few 
years.  The  large  importations  of  Sumatra  tobacco  have  compelled  the 
American  farmer  to  abandou  the  production  of  fine  wrapper  leaf,  and 
as  it  is  unprofitable  to  raise  fillers  and  binders  at  from  1  to  5  cents  per 
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pound,  many  farmers  have  abandoned  the  industry.  Cigars  with  Su- 
matra wrappers  are  sold  as  low  as  $15  per  1,000.  The  filler  used  in  these 
cigars  is  very  ordinary.  The  Sumatra  wrapper  sells  the  cigar.  Sumatra 
is  a  fad  with  a  great  many  people.  The  consumer  would  secure  much 
better  value  if  a  good  filler  were  used  with  a  fine  domestic  wrapper. 
Imported  Habana  is  indispensable  to  the  finest  grades  of  cigars.  We 
have  no  domestic  filler  equal  to  it  in  quality.  To  make  a  uniform  rate 
of  duty  would  be  to  maintain  the  Habana  filler  at  a  slight  advance 
per  thousand  cigars  in  the  cost  of  their  production,  but  it  would  com- 
pletely annihilate  oar  great  American  tobacco-growing  industry  by 
flooding  this  country  with  Sumatra  tobacco  at  very  low  prices.  If  the 
duty  on  Sumatra  were  advanced  sufficiently  so  that  it  would  be  used 
on  cigars  the  minimum  retail  price  of  which  would  be  5  cents,  the  Gov- 
ernment, I  believe,  would  not  have  its  revenue  decreased,  and  our  farm- 
ers would  rise  up  and  call  our  legislators  blessed. 

Walter  S.  Bare, 
Packer  and  Dealer  in  Leaf  Tobacco. 


FEED  SCHULZ,  OF  HEW  YORK,  FAVORS  HIGHER  DUTY  ON  SUMATRA. 

New  York,  December  16, 1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

I  beg  leave  to  state  that  when  your  honorable  body  gets  at  the 
Sumatra  question  that,  to  my  observation,  it  would  be  of  advantage  to 
this  country  to  raise  the  duty  thereon  to  at  least  $2.50  per  pound,  for 
this  country  really  does  not  need  that  tobacco.  In  other  words,  it 
hurts  our  farmers  in  disposing  of  their  tobacco — for  instauce  Connecti- 
cut, which  product  is  as  good  as  auy  Sumatra  tobacco;  the  only  differ- 
ence is  perhaps  that  the  Sumatra  looks  a  little  bit  better  on  the  cigars, 
but  the  smoke  or  the  quality  of  the  Connecticut  is  really  better,  so  to 
say,  than  any  of  the  Sumatra  tobacco. 

Fred  Schulz, 
Dealer  in  Havana  and  Sumatra  Tobacco. 


CIGAR  IMPORTERS  FAVOE  A  COMPOUND  DUTY. 

Baltimore,  Md.,  January  11, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

The  undersigned,  importers  of  cigars,  respectfully  suggest  that  in 
revising  the  tariff  on  cigars  the  duty  should  be  fixed  at  not  more  than 
$2  per  pound  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  we  believing  that  this  rate 
will  produce  a  larger  revenue  than  that  received  under  the  present 
tariff,  and  at  the  same  time  amply  protect  the  domestic  cigar  manufac- 
turers. The  average  dutiable  value  of  imported  cigars  is  about  $52 
per  1,000,  and  average  weight  lof  pounds  per  1,000.  On  this  basis  the 
proposed  duty  would  be  $31.90  per  1,000,  equal  to  the  61.3  per  cent  of 
dutiable  value. 

Taking  as  types  "low-priced,"  "medium,"  and  "fine"  cigars,  the  duty 
proposed  would  be:  Low-priced,  value  $24,  weight  10  pounds, $24.80 
per  1,000,  or  103£  per  cent;  medium,  value  $50,  weight  12  pounds,  $34 
per  1,000,  or  68  per  cent;  fine,  value  $100,  weight  15  pounds,  $50  per 
1,000,  or  50  per  cent. 

Under  the  previous  tariff  of  $2.50  per  pound  and  25  per  cent  the 
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imports  of  cigars  amounted  to  less  than  3  per  cent  of  the  quantity 
manufactured  in  the  United  States.  Under  the  present  tariff  it  is  less 
than  1  per  cent.  This  would  indicate  that  the  manufacturing  industry 
has  for  some  time  been  established  here  on  a  secure  basis. 

Under  the  previous  tariff  of  $2.50  per  pound  and  25  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  the  average  annual  receipts  of  the  Government  for  the  five 
years,  1887  to  1891  inclusive,  were  $3,854,000;  and  from  1892  to  1896, 
inclusive,  at  a  rate  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  $4.50  per  pound  for 
two  years,  and  25  per  cent  ad  va1 3rem  and  $4  per  pound  for  three  years, 
the  average  annual  receipts  wen  $2,496,000,  showing  a  loss  of  $  1 ,358,000 
yearly  to  the  Government.  At  the  rate  suggested  above,  to  wit,  20  per 
cent  ad  valorem  and  $2  per  pound,  we  feel  that  the  Government  would 
soon  receive  a  revenue  equal  to  that  for  the  years  1887  to  1891,  stated 
above,  and  at  the  same  time  afford  ample  protection  to  the  manufac- 
turers of  domestic  cigars. 

Increase  of  consumption  from  1870  to  1896,  as  indicated  by  tax-paid  cigars  returned  by 
Internal- Revenue  Bureau,  and  the  imports  of  cigars  for  same  period,  calculated  on  a 
basis  of  IS  pounds  per  1,000  from  total  imports  in  pounds. 


Tear. 


Tax-paid. 


I     Increase  or 
I      decrease. 


Imported 
cigars. 


Increase  or 
decrease. 


Number. 

1870 1,139,470,774 

1871 1,313,913,604 

1872 1,507,014,922 


1873. 
1874.. 
1875.. 
1876.. 
1877.. 
1878.. 
1879.. 
1880.. 
1881.. 
1882. 
1883.. 
1884.. 
1885. 
1886. 
1887. 
1888.. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891.. 
1892., 
1893. 
1894. 
1895.. 
1896. 


1, 779, 946, 596 
1,887,979,298 
1,926,661,780 
1, 828, 807, 396 
1, 800,  009, 256 
1, 905,  003, 743 
2,019,246,764 
2,367,803,248 
2,682,620,797 
3,  040, 975, 395 
3,227,888,992 
3,455,619,017 

3,  358. 972, 633 
3,510,898,488 
3,788,305  443 
3,844,726,650 
3,867,385,640 
4, 087, 889, 983 
4.474,892,767 
4,548,799,417 
4, 814, 197, 117 
4,066,917,433 
4.163,972,440 

4,  237, 755,  943 


174,442,830 
193, 101. 318 
272,931,674 
78, 032, 702 
68,682,482 
'97. 854, 384 
•28, 978, 140 
105,054,487 
114, 183, 021 
348,  556, 484 
314. 817. 549 
358,354,598 
186,913.597 
227, 730, 025 
*98, 646, 384 
151.925,855 
277,406,955 
56,421,207 
22,658,990 
220,504,343 
387,002,784 
460.909,434 
265, 397. 700 
*747,279,684 
97, 055, 607 
63, 783. 503 


42, 127, 360 
63,196,960 
70,452,160 
77,972,560 
71, 801, 920 
68.558,240 
52,692,240 
42,921,920 
49,824,400 
49.  542,  400 
52, 192, 160 
49,480,240 
64, 229, 700 
66,382,160 
71,341,520 
73, 598, 720 
81.282,640 
89,239,280 
92,277,440 
98, 609, 520 
102.102,992 
101, 145. 999 
52, 726. 233 
51,168.250 
36,358.690 
37,466,638 
36,956,720 


21,069.000 

7,255,200 

7,520,400 

•6,170,640 

•3,243,680 

•15,666,000 

•9, 770, 320 

6,902,480 

•282,000 

2,649.760 

•2,711,920 

14, 749, 520 

2, 152, 400 

4,958,360 

2,257.200 

7,683,920 

7,956,640 

8,038,160 

6,332,080 

3,493,472 

•956,993 

•48, 419, 766 

M,  557, 983 

•14,809, 560* 

1,107,948 

•509,918 


•Decrease;  all  other,  increase. 

.Note.— Consumption  of  cigars  in  the  United  States  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1896,  was 
4,237,755,943. 
Imports  of  cigars,  same  period,  36,956,720. 

Cigars  imported,  as  compared  with  total  consumption,  less  than  1  per  cent. 
Total  product  of  cigars  in  whole  Island  of  Cuba,  200,000,000. 

Geo.  K.  McGaw  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.;  BlackwelFs  Durham 
Tobacco  Co.,  511  Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia;  Robert 
Steel,  1401  Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia;  Henry  Van 
Beil  &  Co.,  1310  Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia;  John 
Wagner  &  Sons,  233  Teck  street,  Philadelphia;  H.  B. 
Gorauley,  527  Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia;  G.  S.  Nich- 
olas, 43  Beaver  street,  New  York;  Michaeli  Lindeman, 
393  Broadway,  New  York;  Philip  &  John  Frank,  39 
Beaver  street,  New  York;  S.  S.  Pierce  Co.;  Daniel 
Frank  &  Co.;  Hyncinan  Bros.;  Davenport  &  Hersey 
Co. ;  Charles  B.  Perkins  &  Co. 
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FAVORS  FIVE-DOLLAR  DUTY  ON  SUMATRA. 

Cincinnati,  January  67 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Having  the  interests  of  the  tobacco  trade  sincerely  at  heart,  I  hereby 
wish  to  state  that  I  a§  one  am  much  in  favor  of  an  increased  duty  to  $5 
on  Sumatra  leaf,  and  also  Havana  tobacco. 

P.  G.  BURKHARDT, 

Leaf  Tobacco  Broker. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  CIGARS. 

STATEMENT  OF  M.  KROHN,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  ASSO- 
CIATION OF  CIGAR  MAKERS,  OF  NEW  YORE  CITY. 

Monday,  January  4, 1897. 

Mr.  Krohn  said :  Gentlemen,  in  presenting  the  views  of  the  National 
Association  of  Cigar  Manufacturers,  it  has  been  our  endeavor  to  take 
a  comprehensive  view  of  the  question  involved  and  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  various  interests  centering  in  the  tobacco  industry,  and 
not  look  upon  it  from  a  mere  selfish  or  narrow  standpoint,  for  in  that 
way  only,  it  seems  to  me,  can  we  arrive  at  a  proper  conclusion  as  to 
what  is  best  in  the  arrangement  of  a  tariff  as  to  an  industry  which 
interests  so  many  of  our  people. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  use  of  a  wrapper  tobacco,  or  rather  Suma- 
tra tobacco,  is  a  matter  of  fancy  or  a  whim.  If  so,  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  statement  that  man  is  wonderfully  and  fearfully  made 
has  some  foundation  in  fact;  for  if  we  continue  to  purchase  an  article 
that  we  dislike  and  don't  want,  it  is  a  peculiar  state  of  affairs.  Yet 
the  fact  does  remain  that  people  do  want  the  article,  no  matter  what 
the  reason  may  be. 

It  is  always  supposed  that  in  legislating  for  the  people  the  interests 
of  the  many  are  taken  into  consideration,  and  what  is  supposed  to  be 
for  the  best  interests  of  a  large  majority  should  receive  the  sanction  of 
all  legislative  bodies.  Legislation  is  supposed  to  be  based  upon  equity 
and  justice,  and  I  have  no  doubt,  gentlemen,  that  you  intend  to  do 
what  is  just,  fair,  and  equitable  for  the  industry  that  centers  in  the  leaf- 
tobacco  growing,  handling,  and  manufacturing  industry. 

In  presenting  our  case,  we  hope  to  be  able  to  convince  you  that  it  is 
to  the  interest  of  the  many  to  have  a  uniform  rate  of  duty  on  leaf 
tobacco.  I  think  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  proving  to  you  that  the 
very  large  industry  of  tobacco  raising,  taking  all  the  cigar  leaf  raising 
States  iuto  consideration  which  have  only  been  repesented  here  by  the 
growers  of  the  States  of  Connecticut  and  New  York,  will  be  benefited, 
and  that  it  will  be  to  their  interest  to  have  a  uniform  rate,  and  that  it 
is  only  the  smaller  portion  of  the  tobacco-growing  farmers  who  are 
represented  in  the  statements  made  before  your  committee;  that  whilst 
they  claim  to  represent  the  farmers  engaged  in  the  industry  of  raising 
tobacco  as  a  whole,  they  do  in  reality  represent  only  a  very  small  por- 
tion of  them,  as  I  hope  to  be  able  to  show  you  in  the  brief  that  we  have 
prepared. 

The  so-called  cigar- wrapper  tobacco  leaf  raised  in  the  United  States 
is  but  a  very  small  item  of  the  production  of  this  country.  Call  it  a  fad, 
call  it  a  fancy,  call  it  a  fashion,  but  our  efforts  are  directed  to  a  great 
extent  in  life  to  please  and  sooth  the  eye  and  taste.  It  may  be  wrong, 
but  nevertheless  that  is  human  nature. 
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It  has  been  stated  that  in  former  years  the  domestic  leaf  has  been 
satisfactory  to  the  American  consumer.  I  am  willing  to  indorse  that 
statement.  It  is  also  true  that  homespun  was  worn  by  our  ancestors 
and  that  they  were  perfectly  satisfied  and  happy  under  those  conditions. 
I  do  not  see  any  of  you  gentlemen  wearing  it  to-day.  We  must  progress 
with  the  age,  and  the  fact  remains  that  people  will  seek  that  which  their 
tastes  admire,  and  they  will  have  it  regardless  of  conditions  or  fortifica- 
tions that  you  may  throw  in  their  way. 

Now,  let  us  see  whether  or  not  the  greater  number  of  people  interested 
in  this  subject  of  tobacco  are  engaged  in  the  raising.  Take  what  is 
called  filler-leaf  tobacco,  as  against  wrapper  leaf,  and  you  will  find  that 
the  proportion  of  wrapper  leaf  raised  in  the  United  States  will  not  bear 
more  than  20  per  cent  of  the  whole  of  cigar  leaf,  of  which  I  am  speak- 
ing. If  that  is  the  case,  should  we  legislate  in  the  interest  of  20  per 
cent  or  in  the  interest  of  80  per  cent? 

I  would  not  for  a  moment  consent  to  appear  here  as  the  president  of 
the  National  Association  of  Cigar  Manufacturers  to  advocate  any  cause 
did  I  not  consider  it  just;  and  without  taking  up  your  time  any  further, 
permit  me  to  read  a  brief  which  we  have  prepared.  I  trust  that  your 
action  will  be  such  that  you  will  take  into  consideration  not  alone  the 
present  but  also  the  future  effect  upon  the  industry,  for  I  do  not  con- 
sider it  wise  to  legislate  simply  for  the  moment.  I  would  not  consider 
it  statesmanlike  to  take  into  consideration  to-day  when  it  comes  to  an 
enactment  of  a  law  that  is  to  control  and  regulate  to  a  great  extent 
such  a  large  and  vast  industry.  I  believe  we  ought  to  look  to  the 
future,  and  if  possible  arrive  at  some  conclusions  which  will  make  our 
laws  permanent,  so  we  know  where  we  stand,  and  not  constantly 
change  our  business  from  one  thing  to  another. 

Mr.  Krohn  read  from  his  paper,  as  follows: 

The  National  Association  of  Cigar  Manufacturers  of  the  United  States  beg  leave 
to  respectfully  submit  tbe  following  brief  in  connection  with  the  framing  of  sched- 
ule F  (the  tobacco  schedule)  in  the  proposed  tariff  revision  bill  to  be  drafted  and 
submitted  to  Congress. 

The  National  Association  of  Cigar  Manufacturers  is  a  duly  organized  national 
association  with  a  membership  composed  of  the  leading  firms  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  cigars  in  the  United1  States. 

The  cigar  manufacturers  well  understand  the  conditions  which  render  a  revision 
of  the  tariff  necessary  at  the  present  time.  They  know  full  well  that  not  only  is  it 
necessary  to  place  the  revenues  of  the  Government  upon  a  basis  which  will  meet  its 
current  and  necessary  expenses,  but  they  are  also  advised  of  the  fact  that  the  theory 
of  the  proposed  tariff  revision  will  be  in  line  with  the  theory  of  protecting  American 
labor  and  American  industries. 

The  cigar  manufacturers,  in  common  with  all  other  American  manufacturers,  are 
in  harmony  with  the  principles  of  protection  above  referred  to,  and  they  conse- 
quently do  not  appear  before  yon  for  the  purpose  of  asking  any  exemption  from 
bearing  a  just  and  proper  share  of  the  burdens  of  maintaining  our  Government, 
which  burdens  they  have  borne  in  excess  of  their  proportion  compared  with  other 
industries. 

The  tariff  on  imported  leaf  tobacco  during  the  past  seven  years  has  yielded  to  the 
Government  a  revenue  as  follows  (the  figures  are  furnished  by  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics) : 

FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1890. 


Pounds. 

Price  per 
pound. 

$0.75 
.35 
.40 
.30 

Amount. 

Unstemmed  wrappers 

3,756,033.95 

36,044,067.47 

1, 218, 614. 85 

1,666.00 

$2,817,025.50 
5,825,633.65 

Ud  stemmed  fillers 

Stemmed  Allen 

488.265.94 
130.50 

Total 

21,615,532.27 

9,128,050.59 
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FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1891. 
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Pounds. 


j  Price  per 
;  pound. 


Amount. 


Unstemmed  wrappers. 
Unstemmed  wrappers. 

Unatemmed  fillers 

Stemmed  fillers 


7, 235, 515. 13 

$0.75 

$5,426,636.39 

18,359.25 

2.00 

36, 718. 50 

17,068,682.79 

.35  ' 

5, 972, 288.  93 

895,755.00 

.50 

447, 877. 50 

633,765.00 

.40  . 

253,506.00 

Total... |    25,847,077.17  | 


12,137,027.32 


FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1892. 


Unstemmed  wrappers 327, 801. 87 

Stem med  wrappers !  72. 00 

Unatemmed  fillers ;  14,353,039.07 

StemmedflUere j  1,660,783.50 

Total j  16,341,696.44 


$055,603.74 

198.00 

5,023,563.77 

830, 391. 76 


6,509,757.27 


FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1893. 


Unstemmed  wrappers. 

Stemmed  wrappers . 

Unatemmed  fillers 

Stemmed  fillers 


Total.. 


FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1894. 


Unstemmed  wrappers, 

Unstemmed  fillers 

Stemmed  fillers 

Total 


2,850,789.66 
13,495,554.32 
1,121,218.94 


$2.00 
.35 
.50 


17,467,562.92 


FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1895. 


$5, 701, 579. 80 

4,723,444.02 

560,609.46 


10, 985, 632. 78 


Unatemmed  wrappers I  351,022.18 

Do !  3,758,987.69 

Stemmed  wrappers !  8. 00 

Unstemmed  fillers 15,507,877.78 

Stemmed  fillers |  1,245,557.30 

Unatemmed  fillers 20,743.26 

10, 841. 00 

Total 20, 895, 037. 20 


$702,044.36 

5, 638, 481. 50 

18.00 

5, 427, 757. 28 

622, 778. 66 

8,297.30 


12, 399, 600. 30 


FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1896. 


Ufwtemmed  wrappers. T,,.-r,,.Tr-.T.^ 

4,191,015.30 

307.68 

15, 872, 996. 39 

1,045,762.47 

59, 831. 00 

$1.50 

2.00 

.35 

.50 

.40 

$6, 286, 523. 09 

Do 

615. 32 

5, 555, 548. 93 

522,681.23 

Unstemmed  fillers ,,,-.- - ....  r 

23,932.40 

Total 

21,169,912.88 

12, 389, 500. 97 

I  desire  to  state  that  we  have  given  here  the  revenue  and  the  num- 
ber of  pounds  imported  for  the  past  seven  years,  as  we  would  not  con- 
sider it  just  nor  fair  in  a  measure  of  this  kind  to  consider  simply  the 
result  of  any  one  year,  as  the  figures  vary  as  to  the  quality  of  produc- 
tion or  the  quantity  of  production,  and  also  disturbances  in  business  of 
various  kinds  wouid  have  an  effect. 
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Mr.  Krohn  continued  reading  as  follows: 

Total  tobacco  withdrawn  for  consumption  for  the  seven  years  ending  Jnne  30, 1896, 
143,482,728.95  pounds.  On  which  were  paid  duties  aggregating  in  the  sum  of 
$74,718,013.13;  which  shows  an  average  duty  on  all  Jpnds  of  tobacco  of  51.38  cento 
per  pouud,  and  an  average  duty  upon  unstetujotfct-tobacco  of  52.35  cents  per  pound. 

The  output  of  cigars  in  the  United  States  during  the  past  fiscal  year  has  been 
4,099,137,855,  which  not  only  shows  no  increase  over  immediately  preceding  years, 
but  a  decrease  uf  over  64,500,000  from  the  preceding  year,  whereas  the  output  of 
cigarettes  has  increased  by  881,996,225. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  output  of  cigars  has  not  grown  or  increased  during 
the  past  four  years,  but,  on  the  contrary,  has  decreased.  While  it  is  certain  that  the 
portion  of  onr  population  consuming  tobacco  is  keeping  pace  in  size  with  the  increase 
of  population,  that  the  volume  of  the  output  has  not  increased  and  has  remained 
almost  stationary  or  decreased,  accentuates  the  point  here  made,  that  the  business 
of  manufacturing  cigars  is  not  an  increasing  or  a  profitable  one,  as  compared  with 
many  other  industries,  and  that  the  burdens  which  fcho  cigar  manufacturers  have 
been  compelled  to  bear  are  sufficiently  onerous  and  heavy  without  being  added  to. 

Mr.  Payne.  Has  not  the  increase  of  consumption  of  cigarettes  and  of 
smoking  tobacco  kept  pace,  added  to  the  natural  use  of  cigars,  with  the 
increase  of  population? 

Mr.  Krohn.  It  has,  as  far  as  cigarettes  are  concerned.  I  don't  think 
it  will  apply  to  smoking  tobacco. 

Mr.  Payne.  Or,  in  other  words,  the  natural  increase,  according  to  the 
increase  in  population,  has  been  an  increase  in  the  consumption  of 
cigarettes  instead  of  cigars. 

Mr.  Krohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  And  the  two  together  have  made  up  what  would  be  the 
natural  increase? 

Mr.  Krohn.  Yes,  sir ;  showing  that  they  have  resorted  to  a  cheaper 
article  on  account  of  circumstances. 

Mr.  Krohn  continued  reading,  as  follows: 

Tho  difference  in  the  duty  on  wrapper  and  filler  tobaccos  has  also  begotten  an 
unfair  competition  in  the  trade,  because  of  the  fact  that  in  many  ports  of  entry  of 
the  country  fully  95  per  cent  of  all  unstemmed  tobaccos  imported  from  Cuba,  and 
perhaps  even  a  larger  proportion,  have  been  entered  under  the  35  cents  per  pound 
filler  duty.  Not  only  has  the  Government  thereby  lost  a  largo  amount  of  revenue, 
but  an  unhealthy,  unfair,  and  most  inequitable  competition  has  been  rendered  possible 
and  indirectly  encouraged. 

This  condition  of  things  has  operated  most  detrimentally,  not  only  as  against  the 
large  body  of  cigar  manufacturers,  but  it  has  also  of  necessity  injuriously  affected 
their  workmen  as  well. 

As  shown,  a  specific  uniform  duty  of  about  52£  cents  per  pouncLon  all  imported 
leaf  tobacco  unstemmed  will  prevent  inequality,  will  prevent  unfair  trade,  will  put 
all  branches  of  this  great  industry  upon  a  parity  and  fair  plane  of  equality,  will  save 
the  Government  great  expense,  loss,  and  annoyance  in  the  collection  of  its  duties, 
and  will  yield  an  average  revenue  equal  to  that  enjoyed  by  the  Government  during 
the  past  seven  years. 

It  may  well  be,  however,  that  the  tobacco  growers  may  claim  that  a  specific  duty 
of  52 £  cents  per  pound  will  not  afford  them  sufficient  protection. 

The  approximate  consumption  on  all  kinds  of  domestic  cigar  leaf  tobacco  is  about 
60,000,000  pounds  per  annum,  of  which  about  11,000,000  pounds  are  used  for  wrapper 
purposes,  and  the  residue  is  used  for  binder  and  filler  purposes. 

Now,  gentlemen,  you  are  asked  to  legislate  in  the  interest  of  11 
against  89. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Forty-nine  did  you  not  say! 

Mr.  Krohn.  About  20  per  cent  against  80  per  cent,  for  whatever  will 
inure  to  the  benefit  of  this  so-called  tobacco  wrapper  will  injure  the 
tiller  leaf  tobacco  or  binder,  and  the  statistics  will  show  that  ever  since 
the  introduction  of  the  high  tariff  to  $2  and  $1.50  even  that  the  price 
of  the  filler  leaf  produced  in  this  country,  which  consists  of  four-fifths 
of  the  whole  product  of  the  cigar  leaf,  has  been  depreciated,  and  that 
it  is  lower  to-day  than  at  any  time  prior  to  such  acts.    And  there  the 
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question  arises,  Is  it  just  and  proper  to  legislate  in  the  interest  of  the 
20  per  cent  or  in  the  interest  of  the  80  per  centf 
Mr.  Krohn  continued  reading,  as  follows: 

Without  entering  into  details  it  may  be  confidently  asserted  that  the  levying  of 
the  extremely  high  duty  of  $2  per  pound  ou  wrappers  did  not  either  lessen  the  use 
of  imported  wrappers  or  increase  the  consumption  or  permanently  increase  the 
market  value  of  domestic  wrappers;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  remainder  of 
domestic  cigar  leaf  tobacco,  being  fully  80  per  cent  of  the  total,  was  most  injuri- 
ously affected  in  price  by  reason  of  such  increased  duty. 

It  thus  appears  practically  and  conclusively  that  the  tobacco  grower  will  only 
be  benefited  by  a  uniform  rate  of  duty  upon  imported  leaf  tobacco. 

A  complete  protection  will  be  given  by  such  specific  uniform  duty  on  the  domestic 
fillers,  which,  as  shown,  constitute  about  80  per  cent  of  the  entire  domestic  produot. 

The  cigar  manufacturers,  as  already  stated,  have  at  the  present  time  all  the  bur- 
dens they  can  well  afford  to  bear  or  that  they  should  reasonably  and  fairly  be 
expected  to  meet.  Yet  in  order  to  obtain  the  benefits  of  a  uniform  duty,  which  will 
be  just,  fair,  and  equitable  to  all,  and  which  will  for  all  time  prevent  abuses,  dis- 
crimination, and  fraud,  they  simply  suggest  that  a  uniform  duty  of  not  exceeding 
55  cents  per  pound  on  all  tobaccos  un stemmed  would  afford  the  tobacco  growers  as 
full  and  fair  a  protection  as  any  tariff  not  virtually  prohibitory  can  give  them,  and 
would,  on  the  other  hand,  yield  a  proper  revenue  and  an  increase  of  about  5  per  cent 
of  the  average  revenue  collected  during  the  past  seven  years. 

A  55  cents  per  pound  duty  will  at  the  present  average  price  of  domestic  leaf 
tobacco  be  a  protective  tariff  of  about  700  per  cent. 

While  the  growers  are  certainly  entitled  to  and  should  receive  the  fullest  protec- 
tion possible,  yet  the  fact  must  not,  and  will  not,  be  lost  sight  of,  that  the  cigar 
industry  is  also  a  great  one,  which  with  its  kindred  branches  employs  many  millions 
of  capital,  and  fully  ten  times  as  many  workmen  as  there  are  persons  engaged  in  the 
raising  of  cigar  leaf  tobacco  in  the  United  States,  and  no  legislation  which  will  prove 
destructive  and  harmful  to  what  is  certainly  the  most  important  branch  of  the 
tobacco  industry  should  obtain  or  receive  any  serious  consideration. 

A  uniform  duty,  such  as  has  been  suggested,  will  certainly  prove  amply  protective 
to  the  growers,  to  the  dealers,  and  to  all  honest  manufacturers. 

Secretary  McCullocb,  in  one  of  his  annual  reports  to  Congress,  referring  to  tobacco, 
said:  "An  article  which  is  so  generally  nsed,  and  which  adds  so  much  to  the  com- 
fort of  the  large  numbers  of  our  population  who  earn  their  living  by  manual  labor, 
can  not  be  properly  considered  a  luxury."  And  this  fact  should  be  borne  in  mind  in 
framing  a  scheme  of  taxation  upon  an  article  which  has  come  to  be  a  virtual  necessity. 

The  cigar  manufacturers  do  not  appear  before  you  claiming  any  unselfishness  in 
dealing  with  the  questions  involved. 

They  are  in  business  as  business  men,  seeking  to  make  their  business  pay ;  they 
have  many  obstacles  to  meet;  many  opposing  conditions  to  overcome,  and  many 
unforeseen  contingencies  to  face,  which  constantly  arise  in  the  transaction  of  a  busi- 
ness which  at  best  is  a  difficult  one,  requiring  careful  and  constant  watching,  experi- 
ence, and  patience. 

They  are,  in  asking  protection,  willing  to  have  equal  protection  afforded  to  all  other 
branches  of  their  industry.  They  simply  ask,  in  justice,  that  they  bo  not  sacrificed 
or  injured  irreparably  in  carrying  the  scheme  of  protection  too  far  or  to  any  inequi- 
table, harsh,  or  unduly  burdensome  degree,  and  it  is  certain  that  no  higher  rate  of 
duty,  if  the  duty  be  made  nniform,  than  55  cents  per  pound  for  unstemmed  tobacco 
can  be  borne  by  the  cigar  manufacturers. 

A  uniform  duty  as  herein  suggested  will  in  the  mature  and  deliberate  judgment 
of  the  manufacturers,  importers,  and  dealers  in  leaf  tobacco  be  just,  fair,  and  equable 
to  all  concerned  or  interested,  including  the  growers. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  also  suggested  that  the  cigar  manufacturers  of  this  country 
and  their  workmen  are  entitled  to  the  protection  of  a  duty  on  imported  cigars  of  at 
least  $5  per  pound,  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  small  quantity  of  cigars  imported  during  the  past  fiscal  year  can  not  be  taken 
as  a  standard,  for  the  reason  that  during  the  past  few  months  the  importation  of 
cigars  into  this  country  has  increased  very  materially,  and  this  increase  bids  fair  to 
continue  and  become  augmented. 

Our  domestic  manufacturers  and  their  workmen  are  entitled  to  this  additional  pro- 
tection for  many  reasons,  and  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  no  sound  argument  can 
or  will  be  advanced  opposing  this  increa.se,  and  a  considerable  and  needed  addition 
to  the  revenues  can  be  expected  to  result  therefrom. 

In  conclusion,  we  respectfully  claim  that  the  committee  will  have  performed  a 
valuable  service  for  the  entire  "tobacco  industry  of  the  country  when  it  will  have 
secured  the  enactment  of  a  fair,  just,  and  uniform  duty  on  all  imported  leaf  tobacco, 
even  should  the  rate  be  fixed  as  high  as  55  cents  per  pound  for  unstemmed  tobacco. 
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Should  the  committee  reach  the  conclusion  that  it  will  be  impracticable  to  recom- 
mend a  specific  uniform  duty,  as  herein  suggested,  then  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  under  all  circumstances  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  cigar  manufacturers  to 
exist  or  do  business  at  a  rate  beyond  the  present  rate,  and  they  will  prefer  to  submit 
to  the  present  discriminating  and  unsatisfactory  rates  of  duty  and  bear  the  ills  they 
have  as  best  they  can  rather  than  face  the  inevitable  havoc  which  a  specific  rate  of 
duty  exceeding  55  cents  per  pound  would  certainly  compass  and  accomplish. 

M.  Krohn,  President. 

Morris  S.  Wise,  Secretary. 

Mr.  Payne.  Can  you  tell  me  about  how  many  pounds  of  Sumatra 
tobacco  was  consumed  in  this  country  in  the  years  1890  and  1891  ? 

Mr.  Krohn.  In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1890,  the  unstemmed 
tobacco  amounted  to 

Mr.  Payne.  I  want  the  consumption. 

Mr.  Krohn.  This  is,  I  believe,  the  consumption  taken  from  the 
reports 

Mr.  Payne.  That  is  the  amount  upon  which  duty  was  paid.  Of 
course  you  know  the  figures  you  have  there  do  not  represent  the  amount 
of  tobacco  consumed  in  making  cigars  in  those  two  years,  don't  yout 
Can  you  give  me  any  figures  as  to  the  actual  amount  of  the  tobacco 
used  in  cigars  during  those  two  years? 

Mr.  Krohn.  I  should  judge  that  3,750,000  pounds  would  be  about  an 
average. 

Mr.  Payne.  For  how  many  years? 

Mr.  Krohn.  For  a  year. 

Mr.  Payne.  For  every  year  from  1890  up  to  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Krohn.  Pretty  near  it,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  Do  you  know  what  the  total  import  of  Sumatra  leaf,  of 
wrappers,  was  during  the  whole  time  of  the  existence  of  the  law  of  1890? 

Mr.  Krohn.  Do  you  desire  to  know  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
June  30, 1890? 

Mr.  Payne.  No;  from  October,  1890,  the  time  of  the  enactment  of 
the  McKinley  law  to  the  time  of  the  Wilson  bill,  in  August,  1894. 

Mr.  Krohn.  Well,  I  have  it  in  detail. 

Mr.  Payne.  It  is  about  6,000,000  pounds? 

Mr.  Krohn.  It  was  in  1891  7,000,000  pounds. 

Mr.  Payne.  In  the  year  1891  the  large  importation  of  7,000,000  pounds 
was  in  anticipation  of  the  higher  rate  of  duty? 

Mr.  Krohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  Not  for  consumption  in  American  cigars.  After  the  1st 
of  October,  1890,  the  date  upon  which  the  McKinley  law  went  into 
effect,  until  August,  1894,  there  were  about  6,000,000  pounds  imported. 
During  all  that  time  there  were  imported  of  Sumatra  leaf  wrapper  that 
amount — during  the  whole  period  of  the  existence  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Krohn.  During  the  fiscal  year  1892  there  were  imported  327,801 
pounds,  and  during  the  year  1893  there  were  imported  2,362,531  pounds, 
and  during  the  year  1894  there  were  imported  2,850,000  pounds — leav- 
ing out  fractions;  in  1895  there  were  imported  351,000  pounds,  in  the 
year  1896  there  were  imported  4,191,000  pounds. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  You  mean  thousands,  not  millions? 

Mr.  Krohn.  Yes,  millions. 

Mr.  Payne.  In  1892  there  were  imported  327,000  pounds;  in  1893 
there  were  imported  2,362,000  pounds;  in  1894,  2,850,000  pounds,  and 
in  1895, 351,000;  and  in  1896  there  were  imported  307  pounds  under  the 
$2  rate;  or,  in  other  words,  6,000,000  pounds  under  the  $2  rate  alto- 
gether, and  7,000,000  the  year  before  the  $2  rate  went  into  operation. 
That  would  average  about  $1.40  per  pound  duty  paid  on  the  Sumatra 
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tobacco  used  from  October,  1890,  dovn  to  August,  1894.  So  it  would 
seem  that  the  tobacco  raisers  in  this  country  had  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  knowing  what  the  effect  of  $2  a  pound  on  Sumatra  tobacco 
leaf  would  be;  that  the  McKinley  law  was  so  short  lived  that  all  the 
tobacco  brought  in  here  was  brought  in  at  75  cents  or  at  $2,  and  the 
average  was  about  $1.40.    Is  that  not  so? 

Mr.  Krohn.  The  McKinley  duty  was  in  force  long  enough  to  cer- 
tainly have  its  effect ;  but  aside  from  that,  entirely  waiving  that  question 
and  admitting  the  point  you  desire  to  make,  I  would  call  your  attention 
to  the  fact  that  a  difference  of  50  cents  per  pound  on  tobacco  will  only 
make  $1  on  1,000  cigars,  as  it  requires  from  2  to  2J  pounds  to  make 
1,000  cigars,  for  wrapper  purposes.  That  is  a  result  of  my  experience; 
I  am  not  guessing. 

Mr.  Payne.  Do  you  ever  use  domestic  wrappers! 

Mr.  Krohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  With  the  best  that  you  ever  had,  how  many  pounds  of 
American  tobacco  would  it  take  to  wrap  1,000  cigars? 

Mr.  Krohn.  I  should  think  on  an  average  of  about  6  pounds. 

Mr.  Payne.  Some  would  require  more  and  some  less? 

Mr.  Krohn.  With  some  it  would  only  take  3  or  4  pounds,  while 
others  take  more,  but  the  average  would  be  about  0  pounds. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  is  your  idea,  under  the  present  law,  as  to  the  per- 
centage of  wrappers  that  come  in  under  the  35-ceut  duty? 

Mr.  Krohn.  I  have  not  the  figures  just  at  hand.  They  are  here, 
though.    Probably  sufficient  to  cover  300,000,000  cigars. 

Mr.  Payne.  Please  figure  that  in  pounds. 

Mr.  Krohn.  It  would  probably  average  4  or  5  pounds  to  the  thousand. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  mean  3,000,000  cigars,  don't  you?  What  amount 
of  wrappers  came  in  under  the  35-ceut-apound  duty? 

Mr.  Krohn.  I  don't  know.  I  have  no  positive  knowledge  only  in  so 
far  as  we  know  that  the  ports  of  Tampa,  Fla.,  and  other  ports  in  Florida 
imported  a  certain  number  of  pounds  of  tobacco,  and  also  that  it  is 
the  center  of  the  clear  Habana  manufacturing  industry,  and  judging 
from  the  number  of  pounds  that  have  paid  a  duty  at  the  rate  of  $1.50, 
it  is  so  exceedingly  small  that  we  know  a  great  deal  must  have  been 
used  for  wrapper  purposes  that  did  not  pay  $1.50  and  only  a  small 
proportion  so  used  did  pay  it. 

Mr.  Payne.  Can  you  state  what  per  cent  of  the  wrappers  of  such 
cigars  as  those  in  weight  would  be  wrappers  and  what  fillers? 

Mr.  Krohn.  It  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  arrive  at  that,  and  for 
that  reason  we  advocate  a  uniform  rate  of  duty. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  can  give  an  estimate,  can't  you? 

Mr.  Krohn.  It  would  simply  be  an  estimate  for  the  very  reason  that 
the  Government  officers  or  experts  who  have  been  sent  down  there 
have  never  been  able  to  agree  where  to  draw  the  line  between  filler 
aud  wrapper  on  Habana  tobacco. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  mean  those  actually  used.  You  may  take  a  thousand 
cigars  manufactured  from  Habana  tobacco. 

Mr.  Dolliver.  I  have  a  statement  of  the  importations  from  Tampa 
and  Key  West,  both  of  Sumatra  and  filler. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  don't  care  about  that.  That  is  the  official  report.  I 
am  trying  to  get  at  the  actual  facts. 

Mr.  Dolliver.  That  shows  what  the  proportion  is. 

Mr.  Krohn.  The  statement  I  should  have  has  been  handed  to  these 
other  gentlemen.    That  would  cover  the  facts. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  have  that  here.    I  am  trying  to  get  some  information 
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from  you.  Did  you  mean  to  say,  in  answer  to  my  question  that  there 
were  about  300,000,000  covered  with  the  imported  wrappers  which  were 
not  reported  here  as  wrappers  f 

Mr.  Kbohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  That  is  your  estimate? 

Mr.  Krohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  And  about  how  many  pounds  of  wrappers  to  1,000  of  those 
cigars! 

Mr.  Kbohn.  That  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  arrive  at,  as  it  varies 
very  much.    It  is  not  like  it  is  in  the  case  of  Sumatra. 

Mr.  Payne.  Give  us  the  minimum  and  maximum,  then,  if  you  can  not 
give  the  average. 

Mr.  Kbohn.  Say  about  5  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  given  us  some  information  as  to  the  prob- 
able extent  of  the  entries  of  tobacco  from  Cuba,  for  it  comes  mainly 
from  Cuba  of  which  we  are  speaking.  As  I  understand  it,  the  tobacco 
that  comes  from  Sumatra  and  used  as  wrappers  pays  duty  as  wrappers. 
It  is  of  a  quality  that  can  not  be  entered  as  a  filler,  and  there  is  no 
difficulty  about  defrauding  the  revenue  on  that  point.  But  when  you 
come  to  Cuba  tobacco,  of  which  there  is  a  large  importation — last  year 
2G,000,000  or  27,000,000  pounds— it  is  substantially  all  entered  and  duty 
paid  upon  it  as  fillers  at  35  cents  a  pound.  1  understand  you  to  say 
there  is  really  a  very  large  part  of  that  26,000,000  pounds  which  is 
wrappers  and  not  fillers,  and  ought  to  pay  a  duty  at  $1.50  according 
to  the  present  law.  Now,  is  there  any  way  of  distinguishing  or  of 
describing  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  custom-house  officials  impose 
the  duty  intended  for  wrapper  tobacco  upon  wrapper  tobacco  and  the 
duty  intended  for  fillers  upon  filler  tobacco! 

Mr.  Kbohn.  The  board  so  far  has  been  unable  to  devise  a  plan.  This 
question  was  thoroughly  entered  into  at  the  time  the  McKinley  bill  was 
framed,  and  the  Hon.  Mr.  Schroeder  of  New  York  went  into  an  exhaust- 
ive argument  at  that  time,  and  had  samples  here  to  illustrate  and  show 
how  difficult  it  would  be  to  discriminate,  and  various  minds  had  vari- 
ous ideas  as  to  what  was  a  wrapper  and  what  was  a  filler. 

Mr.  Evans.  How  would  it  do  to  put  a  certain  rate  of  duty  on  all 
Cuban-grown  tobacco? 

Mr.  Krohn.  That  would  not  work  on  account  of  your  having  a 
"  favored-nation  clause."  I  suppose  you  would  have  to  make  it  a  uni- 
form rate  for  fillers  or  for  wrappers  for  all  nations. 

Mr.  Payne.  Mr.  Schroeder  stated  in  1890,  if  I  recollect  correctly,  in 
order  to  determine  whether  a  leaf  was  suitable  for  a  wrapper  it  would 
be  necessary  to  make  a  cigar f 

Mr.  Krohn.  Yes,  sir;  oftentimes  it  won't  develop  until  you  have  the 
tobacco  dampened,  moistened,  and  cased,  and  prepared  for  manufactur- 
ing purposes,  and  only  by  handling  it  and  assorting  you  can  separate 
the  one  from  the  other,  and  often  then  it  is  a  matter  of  judgment,  taste, 
and  trade  requirements.  What  one  would  call  a  wrapper  another  would 
not  call  a  wrapper,  even  though  he  may  use  it  as  such.  This  is  not  the 
case  when  you  toucli  Sumatra,  because  they  import  none  other.  It 
would  not  pay  them,  and  they  do  not  import  anything  except  what  is 
clearly  a  wrapper  tobacco. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Is  that  because  the  Sumatra  is  an  inferior  tobacco; 
can  it  be  used  as  a  filler  f 

Mr.  Krohn.  No,  sir;  not  because  of  that.  Because  it  is  selected 
more  carefully,  and  because  it  is  in  itself  plain,  and  on  the  face  of  it 
shows  what  is  fit  for  wrapper  purposes  and  what  is  not. 
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Mr.  Evans.  Do  we  import  any  tobacco  in  considerable  quantity  except 
Sumatra  and  West  India  tobacco  f 

Mr.  Krohn.  Very  little,  sir;  we  import  some  from  Mexico. 

Mr.  Evans.  Is  Mexican  tobacco  fit  for  wrappers! 

Mr.  Krohn.  Some  parts  of  it;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tawney.  If  we  were  to  put  the  duty  on  the  Sumatra  wrapper 
pretty  high  to  keep  it  out  and  afford  the  producers  of  wrapper  the  pro- 
tection they  ask,  would  or  would  not  that  increased  or  high  duty  have 
the  effect  of  driving  out  the  small  manufacturers  in  this  country! 

Mr.  Krohn.  Yes,  sir;  it  would  have  that  effect;  but  if  you  want  to 
put  on  a  duty  high  enough  to  practically  keep  it  out,  it  would  have  to 
exceed  $5  by  far. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Would  not  that  duty  have  the  effect  of  destroying  the 
smaller  establishments  throughout  the  country  that  are  manufacturing 
cigars,  and  practically  give  the  large  concerns  a  monopoly  of  the  busi- 
ness! 

Mr.  Krohn.  Yes,  sir.  On  account  of  this  trouble  in  Cuba,  Habana 
wrappers  have  been  closed  out  from  this  country  for  the  present,  and 
there  have  been  imported  a  good  many  from  Mexico,  and  this  importa- 
tion would  probably  increase  in  the  future  provided  they  have  the  same 
chance  of  importing  or  exporting  it  to  this  country  under  the  35-  cents 
rate,  when  the  other  has  to  pay  §1.50,  or  whatever  it  may  pay.  There 
is  an  incentive  there— and  this  is  no  reflection  on  the  officials  in  pass- 
ing tobacco  that  way.  It  is  simply  a  matter  of  human  frailty  and  dif- 
ference of  opinion  as  to  what  constitutes  the  one  or  the  other,  and  will 
always  remain  so. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  the  frailty  runs  entirely  on  the  side  of  the 
importer  and  against  the  Government. 

Mr.  Krohn.  It  seems  to  be  the  case.  We  who  are  engaged  in  the 
industry  do  not  advocate  the  continuance  of  anything  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Evans.  Very  little  of  this  Cuban  tobacco  is  imported  stemmed! 

Mr.  Krohn.  Very  little. 

Mr.  Evans.  You  could  not  devise  a  scheme,  then,  by  which  the  duty 
could  be  fixed  on  fillers  after  they  had  been  cut  in  such  shape  as  they 
could  not  be  used  for  wrappers  after  they  are  imported! 

Mr.  Krohn.  There  is  a  discriminating  duty  now,  a  relatively  higher 
duty  on  stemmed  tobacco  than  on  unstemmed,  making  an  allowance 
for  the  weight  of  the  stems,  but  it  has  not  been  able  to  control  it  and 
we  can  not  see  any  way  to  do  so,  nor  can  'the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  of  this  House — for  they  have  failed  to  do  so  for  the  past 
seven  or  eight  years.  They  have  been  unable  to  devise  a  plan,  and  no 
one  else  has  been  able  to  devise  a  plan  that  will  work. 

Mr.  Turner.  Is  this  large  use  of  the  Sumatra  tobacco  due  to  the 
popular  whim  or  largely  to  the  preference  of  the  manufacturers  to  that 
sort  of  tobacco! 

Mr.  Krohn.  It  is  entirely  due  to  the  demand  for  it  by  the  public. 
The  manufacturer  is  a  business  man  and  he  is  willing  to  sell  any  wares 
that  the  people  demand. 

Mr.  Turner.  Are  not  those  wrappers  less  charged  with  nicotine! 

Mr.  Krohn.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  see  that  there  is  any  difference  in  that 
respect. 

Mr.  Turner.  Do  they  not  make  a  nicer  finish! 

Mr.  Krohn.  It  makes  a  nicer  finish  than  the  home-grown  wrapper; 
it  is  pleasing  to  the  eye;  it  is  uniform ;  it  has  a  better  finish,  as  has  been 
stated.  The  same  comparison  can  be  made  that  can  be  made  of  a  silk 
dress  to  a  cotton  dress.  The  other  wrappers  are  thicker  and  heavier — 
more  gummy. 
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Mr.  Turner.  The  other  wrappers  are  thicker  and  heavier — more 
gummy  f 

Mr.  Krohn.  The  American  wrapper  is;  yes,  sir.  They  have  not  the 
same  finish  or  texture. 

Mr.  Turner.  Not  so  much  nicotine  there! 

Mr.  Krohn.  They  are  apt  to  have.  The  more  body  there  is  in  it  the 
more  nicotine  it  is  apt  to  contain. 

Mr.  McMillin.  Is  this  taste,  of  which  you  speak,  that  prefers  the 
Sumatra  wrapper  to  the  American  wrapper  peculiar  to  this  country, 
or  does  it  characterize  the  smoking  world  generally! 

Mr.  Krohn.  It  is  a  uniform  thing  throughout  the  world,  and  it  is  that 
that  regulates  the  price  of  the  article.  It  is  not  the  American  consump- 
tion by  itself,  but  the  consumption  in  general. 

Mr.  McMillin.  It  is  the  consensus  of  the  world  preferring  that 
wrapper! 

Mr.  Krohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McMillin.  Is  it  preferred  in  Cuba  over  the  Cuban  wrappers 
or  not! 

Mr.  Krohn.  It  is  not,  sir.  It  is  not  permitted  to  enter  Cuba,  I 
believe. 

Mr.  McMillin.  If  it  were  admitted  there,  is  it  superior  as  a  wrapper 
to  their  wrappers! 

Mr.  Krohn.  It  is  not  in  taste. 

Mr.  McMillin.  Is  it  in  texture! 

Mr.  Krohn.  It  is  in  appearance. 

Mr.  Payne.  It  is  not  superior  to  our  wrapper  in  taste,  is  it! 

Mr.  Krohn.  In  answering  that,  I  will  say  that  when  Sumatra  was 
first  introduced  into  this  country. people  did  not  like  it  and  did  not 
think  it  was  as  good  in  taste  as  our  home  product;  but  as  they  become 
more  familiar  with  it  and  habituated  to  its  use  they  prefer  it. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  suppose  some  people  are  so  depraved  in  taste  that  they 
would  prefer  Sumatra  to  the  Habana! 

Mr.  Krohn.  No;  it  is  a  matter  of  fact.  I  am  telling  you  just  as  I 
know  it  and  see  it  from  experiencing  it.  I  have  bought  the  1891  and 
1892  crops  in  Connecticut,  considered  the  finest  tobacco  raised  in  this 
country  for  many  years.  I  got  the  very  finest  of  it.  I  paid  a  very  high 
price  for  those  goods.  I  thought  at  the  time  that  the  appearance  of  that 
tobacco  was  equal  to  Sumatra  tobacco  and  that  it  would  sell  well.  But 
instead  of  that  I  have  got  that  tobacco  today  in  my  cellar  and  will  sell 
it  for  50  cents  on  the  dollar  to  any  gentleman  here,  for  the  reason  that 
the  consumer  will  not  have  it. 

Mr.  Payne.  When  you  estimate  that  300,000,000  cigars  in  this  coun- 
try are  wrapped,  I  suppose  you  get  your  figures  from  the  internal- 
revenue  report  largely! 

Mr.  Krohn.  We  arrive  at  that  partially  from  the  number  of  manu- 
facturers engaged  in  the  industry  in  a  particular  line.  The  revenue 
statistics  do  not  show  what  class  of  cigars  are  manufactured.  But  we 
know  that  there  are  so  many  manufacturers  engaged  in  that  particular 
branch  and  know  about  the  output. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  get  your  estimates,  then,  partially  from  it! 

Mr.  Krohn.  Yes,  sir;  partially  from  it. 

Mr.  Evans.  You  say  that  Cuba  does  not  allow  Sumatra  tobacco  to  be 
imported! 

Mr.  Krohn.  I  am  not  sure.  I  don't  think  they  allow  any  kind  to 
enter  their  ports. 

Mr.  Evans.  How  is  this  Cuban  tobacco  brought  into  the  country! 
What  sort  of  packages! 
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Mr.  Krohn.  In  bales.    It  is  packed  in  so-called  bales. 

Mr.  Evans.  Not  in  hogsheads! 

Mr.  Krohn.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Evans.  Is  the  Sumatra  prized  in  or  packed  f 

Mr.  Krohn.  It  is  also  packed  in  bales. 

Mr.  Dolliver.  Did  yon  furnish  this  sample  [holding  up  sample  of 
tobacco]! 

Mr.  Krohn.  I  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  furnishing  samples  to 
either  convince  or  deceive  the  committee.  [After  examination  of  sam- 
ple.]   This  I  should  call  a  select  lot  of  American  Habana  seed  tobacco. 

Mr.  Dolliver.  Now,  in  what  respect  does  it  differ  from  the  Sumatra 
wrapper! 

Mr.  Krohn.  It  differs  so  far  from  the  Sumatra  wrapper  that  while 
these  leaves  have  been  especially  selected  and  do  not  in  any  form  rep- 
resent the  average  product,  but  represent  jn  texture — that  is,  in  the 
fineness,  the  silkiness  of  the  leaf— very  much  the  quality  of  the  Sumatra 
tobacco;  at  the  same  time  when  you  come  to  make  practical  application 
and  roll  them  on  a  cigar  and  have  that  cigar  dried  out  and  get  it  ready 
for  consumption  you  will  find  a  marked  difference  in  the  morning,  as 
they  say. 

Mr.  Russell.  Did  I  understand  you  to  ask  for  an  increased  duty  on 
cigars! 

Mr.  Krohn.  On  imported  cigars,  as  the  committee  may  deem  proper. 

Mr.  Russell.  What  is  your  suggestion! 

Mr.  Krohn.  To  raise  it  to  $5. 

Mr.  Russell.  Five  dollars  a  pound  and  25  per  cent! 

Mr.  Krohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Russell.  You  don't  think  the  present  duty  is  sufficiently  pro- 
hibitive, then! 

Mr.  Krohn.  The  only  reason  we  suggested  this  is  in  the  interest  of 
the  clear  Habana  manufacturers,  as,  if  the  specific  duty  passes,  they  will 
be  compelled  to  pay  more  for  the  wrapper  leaf  than  they  did  heretofore. 
It  might  possibly  not  be  adequate  as  it  is  at  present. 

Mr.  Russell.  Then,  you  make  this  suggestion  anticipating  some 
change  in  the  duty  on  the  leaf! 

Mr.  Krohn.  I  do,  sir. 

Mr.  Russell.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  has  not  been  any  increase 
in  the  importation  of  cigars! 

Mr.  Krohn.  There  has  been  of  recent  date.  Wjthin  the  last  few 
months  it  has  increased  considerably. 

Mr.  Russell.  What  class  of  cigars! 

Mr.  Krohn.  Clear  Habana  cigars  from  Cuba. 

Mr.  Russell.  Take  the  year  1896,  compared  with  1895,  and  the 
importations  have  decreased. 

Mr.  Krohn.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Russell.  Then  they  must  have  tremendously  decreased  in  the 
first  few  months  of  this  year! 

Mr.  Krohn.  For  the  reason  that  the  Government  has  prevented  the 
raw  material  from  leaving  the  Island  of  Cuba,  and  has  thereby  increased 
the  cost  of  the  raw  material  in  this  country  and  given  them  a  better 
opportunity  to  compete. 

Mr.  Russell.  I  suppose  if  there  was  no  change  in  the  duties  on 
tobacco  leaf  you  would  not  ask  for  an  increased  duty  on  cigars! 

Mr.  Krohn.  I  don't  think  there  would  be  any  just  reason  for  it. 

Mr.  Russell.  And  when  you  ask  for  an  increase  of  50  cents  per 
pound  you  contemplate  that  increase  in  the  duty  on  tobacco  leaf! 
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Mr.  Kbohn.  No;  we  do  not  anticipate  any  increased  duty  on  tobacco 
leaf — that  is,  on  the  wrapper. 

Mr.  Eussell.  You  said  you  asked  this  increase  from  $4.50  to  $5  per 
pound,  somewhat  anticipating  an  increase  in  the  duty  on  tobacco  leaf  f 

Mr.  Kbohn.  On  the  clear  Habana  wrappers.  It  would  affect  princi- 
pally those  manufacturers  who  are  engaged  in  the  clear  Habana  indus- 
try, and,  as  they  have  been  importing  their  tobaccos  principally  under 
the  35-cent  duty,  they  would  be  compelled  to  pay  the  uniform  price,  and 
it  would  raise  the  price  of  their  material,  and  therefore  would  not  have 
the  same  chance  against  the  imported  goods  as  they  have  now.  Aud, 
in  anticipating  that  kind  of  legislation,  we  think  it  would  be  fair  to  have 
an  increase  also  of  duty  on  the  manufactured  article  correspondingly. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  is  the  average  weight  of  cigars  per  thousand! 

Mr.  Krohn.  Imported  or  domestic! 

Mr.  Payne.  Imported. 

Mr.  Krohn.  About  12  pounds,  I  should  judge. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  waste  is  there  in  making  up  those  12  pounds  of 
cigars? 

Mr.  Kbohn.  There  is  probably  wastage  of  25  per  cent,  or  maybe  35 
per  cent. 

Mr.  Payne.  Then  16  pounds  would  make  that  12  pounds  of  cigars! 

Mr.  Kbohn.  Twelve  pounds  of  cigars,  I  suppose,  would  take  from  16 
to  18  pounds. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  are  figuring  for  a  duty  of  50  cents  a  pound.  That 
would  be  $9  a  thousand;  and  how  much  a  pound  did  you  want  on 
cigars! 

Mr.  Kbohn.  Five  dollars. 

Mr.  Payne.  That  would  be  $60  a  thousand,  besides  the  25  per  cent. 
So  that  duty  on  the  tobacco  would  be  $9.  In  that  way  do  you  think 
you  would  be  able  to  compete! 

Mr.  Kbohn.  There  are  a  great  many  things  that  enter  into  the 
manufacture  of  clear  Habana  cigars  in  Cuba  and  here  that  it  will  take 
some  time  to  explain.  That  is  just  the  reason  why  it  is  so  difficult  for 
you  gentlemen  to  legislate  oftentimes  on  a  schedule.  It  is  necessary  to 
understand  the  intricate  workings  of  many  branches  of  the  business, 
which  it  is  difficult  for  any  committee  to  understand. 

Mr.  Payne.  Don't  you  think  the  duty  on  cigars  under  the  law  of 
1890  is  a  pretty  stiff  protective  duty — a  pretty  fair  protective  duty! 

Mr.  Krohn.  Yes. 

STATEMENT  OF  E.  B.  GUHBY,  OF  TAMPA,  FLA. 

Monday,  January  4, 1897. 

Mr.  Gunby  said:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
shall  take  up  the  time  of  the  committee  but  a  few  moments  in  represent- 
ing the  clear  Habana  cigar  manufacturers'  interests,  of  both  Florida 
and  New  York — that  is,  the  clear  Habana  industry  of  the  country. 

1  have  been  somewhat  nonplussed  in  listening  to  the  arguments 
presented  today,  but  shall  endeavor  to  confine  myself  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible to  the  interests  of  the  trade  I  am  here  to  represent.  It  seems,  from 
what  has  already  been  said,  that  the  leaf-tobacco  growers  of  Connecti- 
cut and  Wisconsin  and  other  parts  of  the  United  States  don't  under- 
stand what  they  want,  but  the  manufacturers  from  Cincinnati  and  New 
York  know  best  what  is  to  their  interest. 

Mr.  Shroeder,  who  is  eminent  authority,  has  asserted  that  notwith- 
standing the  arguments  of  the  tobacco  growers  they  do  not  know  what 
they  want— that  what  they  really  want  is  a  specific  duty.    It  seems  to 
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be  the  impression  left  upon  the  mind  of  this  committee,  from  what  has 
been  stated,  that  the  clear  Habana  cigar  manufacturers  are  the  people 
who  are  reaping  all  the  reward  from  this  tobacco  schedule,  both  of  the 
McKinley  bill  and  of  the  so-called  Wilson  bill.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
has  been  admitted  by  the  arguments  of  those  who  have  appeared  here 
in  behalf  of  interests  heretofore  heard  that  it  is  impossible  to  fix  a  rate 
of  duty  on  cigar  wrappers  under  which  Habana  cigar  wrappers  can  be 
imported.  You  will  remember  that  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  McKin- 
ley bill  the  duty  upon  cigar  wrappers  was  75  cents  per  pound.  I 
believe  that  was  it.  But  there  was  a  standard  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment as  to  what  might  be  wrappers.  Wrappers  were  that  character  of 
tobacco  which  contained  not  less  than  100  leaves  to  the  pound,  of  a  certain 
fineness.  That  was  the  law  in  the  classification  of  what  was  wrapper 
prior  to  the  passage  of  the  McKinley  bill. 

When  the  McKinley  bill  was  passed  we  appeared  here  and  had  the 
honor  to  address  this  committee — many  of  the  members  who  compose 
it  to-day — to  discuss  the  classification  of  the  schedule  of  tobacco.  And 
the  law  was  passed  in  which  it  was  decided — in  fact,  it  was  contained 
in  the  statute — that  any  bale  or  package  containing  any  portion  of 
tobacco  suitable  for  wrappers  should  be  classified  as  wrappers.  That 
became  a  law  over  the  protest  of  the  Habana  people.  The  result  of  it 
was  that  a  strict  construction  of  that  law,  an  actual  construction  of  it 
without  evasion,  absolutely  excluded,  or  would  exclude,  from  the 
American  ports  all  classes  of  Habana.  Habana  tobacco  is  grown  and 
packed  in  the  fields  in  Habana.  The  method  of  its  packing  and  the 
character  of  the  packing  is  absolutely  beyond  the  control  of  the  Amer- 
ican purchaser — not  like  Sumatra.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  admitted  by 
the  gentleman  representing  the  seed  Habana  interest  and  the  importers 
that  it  lakes  1 J  to  2  pounds  to  wrap  1,000  cigars.  The  gentleman  pre- 
ceding me  admitted  in  answer  to  the  pertinent  question  of  Mr.  Payne 
that  it  takes  5  pounds  of  Havana  to  wrap  1,000  cigars,  while  2  pounds 
of  Sumatra  wrapper  will  do  it. 

Mr.  Dolliveb.  Will  you  explain  why  that  is? 

Mr.  Gunby.  Yes,  sir;  the  difference  in  texture,  in  weight,  and  fine- 
ness of  the  very  best  Habana  tobacco,  as  packed  in  Habana,  is  of  such 
character  that  there  are  no  bales  of  tobacco,  except  perhaps  one  in  ten 
thousand,  that  will  run  all  wrapper.  The  Habana  people  in  this  country 
must  take  their  tobacco  as  packed,  and  in  the  very  best  bales  there  are 
15  or  20  per  cent  which  must  be  cast  out  as  filler,  while  the  tobacco  is 
heavier,  thicker,  and  not  put  on  the  cigars  for  its  beauty,  but  for  its 
taste.  The  Habana  cigar  sells  upon  its  flavor,  and  the  Habana  wrapper 
is  not  so  thin,  so  fine,  or  so  easy  to  manipulate  as  the  Sumatra.  Conse, 
quently,  the  competition  in  the  making  of  wrapper  is  very  decided,  it 
being  admitted,  as  I  say,  that  2  pounds  of  Sumatra  will  wrap  1,000 
cigars,  whereas  it  requires  5  or  6  pounds  of  Habana  tobacco  to  get  the 
same  result. 

In  addition  to  that,  if  you  will  take  their  own  figures  for  a  moment, 
you  will  find  that  if  you  take  5  or  6  pounds  of  the  Habana  goods  for 
1,000  cigars,  furnishing  the  filler  at  the  same  rate,  35  cents  a  pound, 
you  will  then  pay  about  the  same  rate  of  duty  upon  your  cigars  that 
you  pay  if  you  take  the  Habana  filler  and  pay  $1  to  $2  upon  the  Sumatra 
wrapper.    The  competition  comes  upon  the  wrapper  only  and  entirely. 

The  framers  of  the  McKinley  bill,  as  I  said,  to  be  brief,  decided  that 
they  would  try  that  experiment.  I  had  the  honor  to  be  the  collector  of 
the  port  of  Tampa  at  the  time,  against  which  so  much  has  been  insinu- 
ated as  to  the  introduction  of  the  Habana  leaf,  and  I  am  not  here  to 
deceive  this  committee  for  one  momen  t.  It  is  true,  according  to  statistics, 
T  H 49 
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that  only  about  5  per  cent  of  the  tobacco  which  is  made  to  appear  as 
Habana  tobacco  pays  wrapper  duty.  This  thing  was  thoroughly  under- 
stood, thoroughly  discussed.  No  member  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee who  recollects  the  discussion  that  took  place  when  the  Wilson 
bill  was  under  consideration  is  deceived  for  a  moment  in  regard  to  this 
thing,  because  we  brought  schedules  here  and  showed  that  of  the  very 
best  quality  of  Habana  tobacco  which  is  put  in  clear  Habana  goods 
not  clear  wrappers,  not  2  per  cent  of  the  crop  of  Habana  is  salable  as 
wrapper.  When  you  get  a  bale  of  Habana  wrapper  you  pay  from  $300 
to  $600  for  it.  It  is  very  hard  to  get  at  all,  and  when  it  comes  at  all 
this  4  or  5  per  cent  of  the  entire  crop  shows  the  payment  of  the  $2  duty. 
Hence  the  showing  of  the  duty  being  so  small.  The  clear  Habana 
manufacturer  must  get  a  part  of  his  wrappers  out  of  the  so-called  filler. 
They  are  not  here  for  the  purpose  of  denying  it. 

Mr.  Dolliver.  How  many  cigars  could  be  made  from  the  wrappers 
that  you  import  and  pay  duty  on  in  this  way! 

Mr.  Gunbt.  I  have  not  the  statistics,  but  I  think  I  am  safe  on  my 
side— I  do  not  want  to  misrepresent  against  myself— to  say  not  over  5 
per  cent.    It  may  take  12  per  cent,  perhaps,  to  wrap  them. 

Mr.  Dolliver.  I  had  heard  it  said  you  imported  and  paid  duty 
on  wrappers  in  an  amount  sufficient  to  manufacture  about  3,000,000 
cigars,  and  in  point  of  fact  you  turn  out  160,000,000  all  duly  wrapped. 

Mr.  Gunby.  That  is  a  mistake  in  figures.  The  proportion  may  be 
about  right.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  wish  we  manufactured  that  much. 
We  do  not  do  it.  We  manufacture  about  100,000,000  clear  Habana 
cigars  in  Tampa. 

Mr.  Dolliver.  But  import  wrappers  enough  to  manufacture  only 
about  3,000,000. 

Mr.  Gunby.  I  think  that  is  rather  too  small.  We  probably*import 
wrappers  enough  and  pay  wrapper  duty  on  enough  to  wrap  20  or  L>5  per 
cent  of  them — maybe  less  than  that. 

The  Chairman.  Less  than  1  per  cent  of  the  tobacco  imported  from 
Cuba  last  year  to  wrap  cigars  paid  wrapper  duty? 

Mr.  Gunby.  Less  than  1  per  cent  of  the  tobacco  imported. 

Mr.  Dolliver.  What  objection  would  there  be  to  a  duty  being  paid 
by  those  ports  on  that  portion  of  the  Cuban  tobacco  which  is  imported 
and  used  for  wrappers? 

Mr.  Gunby.  Because  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  get  at  it 

Mr.  Dolliver.  You  may  have  noticed  about  5,000,000  pounds  being 
imported  as  filler  tobacco,  and  in  point  of  fact  it  was  actually  used  for 
wrapping  cigars. 

Mr.  Gunby.  That  question  was  raised  before  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  Dolliver.  Did  you  raise  it? 

Mr.  Gunby.  I  raised  it  before  the  Treasury  Department  when  I  was 
collector  of  the  port,  and  it  was  brought  before  them.  They  took  it  to 
the  Board  of  General  Appraisers,  and  the  result  of  that  was  that  the 
construction  of  the  Board,  after  the  most  exhaustive  examination  of 
fact  by  them 

Mr.  Tawney.  On  which  side  of  the  controversy  did  you  appear? 

Mr.  Gunby.  I  was  collector  of  the  port.  I  decided  that  that  class  of 
tobacco  which  was  commercially  known  as  wrapper  alone  should  pay 
wrapper  duty.  This  decision  was  sustained  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, was  carried  to  the  Board  of  Appraisers  of  New  York,  was  thor- 
oughly examined,  and  after  extensive  hearings  of  witnesses  from  both 
sides  that  was  decided  to  be  a  correct  construction  of  the  McKinley 
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law.  It  went  on  until  the  Wilson  bill  was  about  to  be  framed,  when 
both  sides  appeared  again  before  this  very  committee,  and  there  it  was 
established  to  such  a  certainty  that  it  was  incorporated  in  the  law 
itself1— the  so-called  15  per  cent  clause — for  the  reason  that  the  Habana 
cigar  industry  was  a  large  one,  that  the  packing  of  the  tobacco  was 
beyond  their  control;  and  in  addition  to  that,  if  you  take  a  bale  of 
tobacco  weighing,  say,  100  pounds,  you  can  not  tell  how  many  wrappers 
you  may  be  able  to  get  out  of  it,  unlike  the  Sumatra,  until  it  is  unpacked, 
stripped,  cased,  and  ready  for  use.  It  has  to  be  handled  carefully,  and 
you  may  find  5, 10,  or  15  per  cent  of  wrappers  in  a  bale  of  tobacco  that 
cost  as  much  in  Habana  as  a  bale  of  Sumatra,  which  is  all  wrappers — 
every  bit  of  it.  The  result  is,  naturally,  that  to  make  the  Habana  peo- 
ple pay  $1.50  to  $2  a  pound  on  that  bale  of  tobacco  will  absolutely 
exclude  it  from  the  American  market.  You  are  paying  your  $1.50  not 
only  on  your  10, 11,  or  12  pounds  of  wrapper,  but  you  are  paying  it  on 
the  other  80  or  90  pounds  of  filler  also. 

Mr.  Payne.  Did  the  Board  of  Appraisers  publish  a  decision  on  that! 

Mr.  Gunby.  Yes,  sir;  and  have  never  overruled  it  from  that  day  to 
this. 

Mr.  McMillin.  Would  the  effect  of  the  imposition  of  the  duty  that 
is  suggested  result  in  a  transfer  of  cigar  manufacturing  from  New  York 
and  Tampa  to  Cuba! 

Mr.  Gunby.  The  clear  Habana  cigar  manufacturing  would  be  a  thing 
of  the  past. 

Mr.  McMillin.  And  it  would  go  to  Cuba  or  some  other  country, 
where  they  would  manufacture  and  we  would  have  to  import? 

Mr.  Gunby.  It  would  necessitate  that.  It  never  could  be  brought 
into  this  country,  except  in  the  lowest  grade  of  Habana  cigars. 

Mr.  Evans.  Then  the  main  difficulty  is  in  sorting  or  culling  the 
tobacco! 

Mr.  Gunby.  Yes,  sir;  it  would  be  that,  provided  it  came  into  compe- 
tition only  with  tobacco  of  its  own  class.  It  occupies  relatively  the 
same  position,  being  a  better  tobacco  to  the  taste,  and  the  average  con- 
sumer likes  it  better  than  the  American  tobacco  itself.  It  takes  6  or  7 
pounds  of  American  tobacco  wrapper  to  wrap  1,000  cigars. 

Mr.  Evans.  Is  this  10  or  15  per  cent  that  you  speak  of  being  used 
for  wrappers! 

Mr.  Gunby.  Leaves  suitable  for  wrapper.  The  difficulty  has  been 
in  what  they  have  called  self-working  bales.  It  is  a  class  of  high 
grade  Habana  tobacco  out  of  which  the  man  that  uses  it  assorts  wrap- 
pers, but  if  he  pays  wrapper  duty  on  the  entire  bale  it  excludes  it  abso- 
lutely. For  instance,  an  ordinary  100-pound  bale  of  good  Habana 
tobacco  that  you  pay  as  much  for  as  Sumatra  tobacco  in  Sumatra,  say 
$110,  might  make  up  in  clear  goods  5,000  Habana  cigars.  Those  5,000 
would  bring  in  the  market  when  manufactured  not  to  exceed  $300  or 
$350— $60  or  $65  per  1,000.  No  higher  price  could  be  gotten  for  them. 
While,  if  you  put  the  $2  duty  on  them  or  the  $1.50  duty  on  them,  and 
add  it  to  your  $110,  you  could  not  get  enough  for  your  manufactured 
goods  to  pay  the  first  cost  of  the  tobacco  in  the  custom-house. 

With  reference  to  Sumatra  tobacco,  they  will  take  a  bale  of  100 
pounds  and,  I  am  told,  wrap  50,000  or  75,000  cigars  with  it.  I  think  it 
not  unusual  to  make  two,  three,  or  four  wrappers  out  of  a  leaf,  and 
maybe  wrap  100,000  out  of  it  of  small  sizes.  It  is  used  solely  for  wrap- 
pers; and  another  thing,  the  less  you  get  of  it  the  better  you  like  it.  It 
is  pretty  and  makes  a  good  cigar,  but  the  Habana  tobacco  is  heavier 
and  its  character  is  such  that  it  is  impossible  to  separate  the  wrapper 
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from  the  filler  in  the  ports,  and  this  has  been  not  only  the  experience 
of  this  committee,  but  the  result  of  its  careful  examination,  as  some 
members  of  it  well  know,  in  the  past  So  in  the  so-called  Wilson  bill 
was  incorporated  the  15  per  cent  clanse  regulating  the  importation  of 
the  tobacco,  and  intending  to  cover  the  Habana  importation  solely — 
there  was  no  deceit  about  it.  These  gentlemen  representing  the 
Sumatra  knew  as  well  as  we  did  what  it  was  put  in  there  for,  and  they 
now  want  to  cover  all  the  cigars  with  Sumatra  and  only  want  to  use  a 
little  Habana  to  make  what  they  call  "seed  Habana." 

Mr.  Payne.  If  the  Treasury  has  already  decided  that  under  the  law 
of  1890 

Mr.  Gunby.  They  were  making  a  new  law. 

Mr.  Payne.  But  they  had  the  decision  of  the  appraisers  that  annulled 
the  old  law. 

Mr.  Gunby.  I  understand  that;  but  they  wanted  to  leave  no  ques- 
tion as  to  what  their  rights  were  under  it.  It  was  a  vexed  question 
and  they  wanted  to  settle  it. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  suppose  if  you  would  take  a  cigar  and  put  on  a  very 
good  American  binder,  one  almost  equal  to  a  wrapper,  and  then  cover 
it  over  with  this  Sumatra  leaf  it  would  hold  together  pretty  well  uuless 
the  cigar  should  get  very  dry. 

Mr.  Gunby.  A  great  many  people  like  Sumatra  tobacco;  that  is,  they 
like  a  cigar  covered  with  Sumatra  tobacco.  I  think,  as  a  general  rule, 
they  like  it  more  for  its  appearance  than  its  quality.  It  is  a  popular 
cigar,  because  they  put  Habana  filler  in  it  and  it  makes  a  pretty  cigar, 
and  the  wrappers  come  very  cheap. 

Mr.  Payne.  Do  the  manufacturers  in  Tampa  use  any  other  tobacco 
than  Habana? 

Mr.  Gunby.  We  claim  to  manufacture  clear  Habana  cigars  only. 

Mr.  Payne.  Being  in  a  position  to  know,  as  collector  of  customs  there, 
is  it  not  a  fact  that  they  do  not  use  Habana  altogether? 

Mr.  Gunby.  I  am  not  collector  of  customs  there  now;  Mr.  Cleveland 
appointed  somebody  else. 

Mr.  Payne.  Are  you  a  manufacturer? 

Mr.  Gunby.  No,  sir;  I  am  not  interested  except  as  an  observer. 

Mr.  Payne.  A  good  deal  of  domestic  tobacco  is  shipped  to  Tampa 
for  some  purpose  or  other. 

Mr.  Gunby.  I  have  understood  some  of  our  factories  have  used  some 
American  tobacco,  and  have  understood  also  that  recently  some  of  them 
have  used  Sumatra  tobacco.  I  think  that  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
clear  Habana  wrappers  now  is  such  that  perhaps  they  have  been  driven 
to  the  use  of  some  other  wrapper.  By  the  way,  we  are  growing  in 
Florida  now  a  very  fine  American  wrapper;  a  wrapper  which  the  peo- 
ple who  grow  it  claim  is  almost  if  not  quite  equal  to  the  Habana.  They 
don't  ask  for  any  difference  in  the  schedule  on  Habana  leaf.  They  want 
the  Habana  tobacco  to  wrap  with  the  American  leaf. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  In  what  county  in  Florida  is  this  fine  wrapper  tobacco 
grown? 

Mr.  Gunby.  In  Polk  County.  There  is  a  very  large  farm  there,  and 
indeed  they  are  startiug  now  in  every  direction.  They  are  planting  the 
Cuban  seed,  and  it  is  hoped  it  will  be  a  great  success.  I  believe  they 
claim  to  have  made  a  success  of  it.  Now,  gentlemen,  that  is  our  case, 
as  I  understand  it.  There  is  one  thing  to  which  I  desire  to  call  your 
attention,  and  that  is  as  to  the  specific  duty  on  wrapper,  on  all  tobacco. 
The  result  of  the  arguments  you  hear  simply  is  that  if  it  were  possible 
to  impose  upon  tobacco  a  specific  duty  of  52£  cents  or  55  cents  the 
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revenue  will  be  equal  to  the  revenue  of  the  past  few  years  when  there  has 
been  a  difference  in  the  rate  upon  wrappers  and  fillers,  and  I  believe  the 
figures  will  prove  that  is  about  true.  But  if  it  is  true  upon  the  importa- 
tion of  Sumatra  leaf,  as  has  been  reported  here,  then  it  is  also  inevitably 
*  true  that  if  we  have  imported  the  Sumatra  leaf  to  the  extent  we  have  at 
$2  and  $1.50  a  pound,  if  you  impose  the  55  cents  duty,  and  what  these 
gentlemen  in  Few  York  and  Pennsylvania  say  is  true  as  to  the  character 
of  their  soil  when  you  take  the  crops  away  from  them,  there  won't  be 
much  left  of  the  poor  farmer  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  when  you 
get  through. 

Mr.  Gbosvenor.  What  is  the  possible  increase  in  the  production  of 
Sumatra  tobacco!    What  are  their  producing  possibilities! 

Mr.  Gunby.  I  don't  know.  The  question  that  forces  itself  upon  me 
is,  How  large  is  the  consuming  capacity  of  this  country  !  We  imported, 
I  think,  about  2,500,000  pounds  of  Sumatra  tobacco  last  year. 

Mr.  Payne.  4,191,000  pounds  of  wrappers  altogether. 

Mr.  Gunby.  At  $1.50.  If  that  is  true,  then  in  order  to  raise  the 
same  revenue  at  50  cents  you  would  have  to  import  three  times  as  much 
wrapper. 

Mr.  Payne.  The  proposition  was  this :  If  there  is  a  52J-cent  duty 
on  every  pound  imported,  and  the  same  importations  were  made  as  last 
year,  both  of  Sumatra  and  Habana  tobacco,  then  it  would  raise  the 
same  duty. 

Mr.  Gunby.  That  is  true;  the  difference  being  upon  the  actual  pro- 
portion. 

Mr.  Payne.  Instead  of  52£  cents  it  should  really  be  60  cents. 

Mr.  Gunby.  Even  then  it  Is  clearly  proven,  I  think,  to  the  committee 
that  that  duty  of  60  cents  would  be  entirely  a  revenue  duty.  It  could 
have  no  effect  as  a  protective  duty. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  effect  would  that  have  on  the  Habana  cigar  industry  ! 

Mr.  Gunby.  Not  a  particle  in  the  world,  except  that  it  would  increase 
the  price  of  all  the  filler  which  is  used,  not  only  by  the  Habana  people, 
but  which  is  used  to  three  times  that  extent  to  put  in  the  American 
wrapper. 

Mr.  Payne.  There  is  still  protective  duty  enough  on  cigars  to  enable 
you  to  manufacture! 

Mr.  Gunby.  We  are  not  here  for  the  purpose  of  asking  that  the  duty 
on  imported  cigars  shall  not  be  increased.  We  have  not  asked  you  to 
increase  it,  however.  If  the  committee  thinks  it  is  best  to  increase  the 
duty  on  imported  cigars,  it  will  find  no  opposition  from  the  Habana 
manufacturers. 

Mr.  Payne.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  after  the  enactment  of  the  law  of 
1890  the  manufacture  of  cigars  very  largely  increased  in  Tampa! 

Mr.  Gunby.  The  manufacture  increased  in  Tampa,  but  it  was  caused 
by  a  condition  of  things  that  then  existed  at  Key  West,  Tampa  getting 
business  that  was  formerly  done  elsewhere  in  our  country.  It  was  not 
a  new  business  that  we  secured. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  was  told  by  a  cigar  manufacturer  in  Habana  that 
under  the  law  of  1890  he  had  lost  more  than  three-fourths  of  his  trade. 

Mr.  Gunby.  The  law  of  1890  put  a  $4.50  duty  on  imported  cigars, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  people  were  being  educated,  and  they  found 
out  that  a  Habana  cigar  made  in  Tampa  or  Key  West  was  as  good  as 
an  imported  one,  and  this  increased  the  sale  of  cigars  made  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Payne.  It  increased  your  business! 

Mr.  Gunby.  Unquestionably. 
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Mr.  Payne.  And  your  city  had  an  unprecedented  growth? 

Mr.  Gunby.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  The  principal  industry  of  Tampa  is  the  cigar  industry  f 

Mr.  Gunby.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  absolutely  the  only  manufacturing 
industry. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  was  your  increase  in  population? 

Mr.  Gunby.  In  1890  we  had  about  6,000  people,  and  now  we  have 
about  20,000.  This  increase  has  been  due  to  the  increase  in  the  tobacco 
business  and  from  the  moving  to  Tampa  of  manufacturers  from  other 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Is  that  because  labor  is  cheaper  there  than  elsewhere! 

Mr.  Gunby.  No,  sir;  it  is  because  we  are  adjacent  to  the  Island  of 
Cuba  and  have  good  communication  with  that  island.  We  have  aline 
of  steamers  running  between  Tampa  and  Habana  three  times  a  week. 

Mr.  Evans.  Going  back  to  that  15  per  cent  clause,  under  paragraph 
585  of  the  Wilson  bill,  do  you  know  of  any  habit  in  Cuba  of  putting  less 
than  15  per  cent  of  wrappers  in  the  bales,  so  as  to  evade  that  duty? 

Mr.  Gunby.  There  is  no  such  habit.  I  can  state  that  I  have  never 
heard  of  an  instance  of  false  packing  of  tobacco.  There  may  have 
been  some  instances,  but  none  have  ever  come  to  my  knowledge.  For 
instance,  if  a  class  of  tobacco  which  is  wrapper  clearly  is  packed  in  a 
bale  which  is  filler  clearly,  no  matter  what  the  proportion  is,  it  is 
an  attempt  to  evade  the  law,  and  as  a  penalty  it  is  all  classed  as 
wrapper.  The  15  per  cent  clause  was  the  simple  recognition  of  a  condi- 
tion and  not  a  theory  that  confronted  us.  It  was  the  absolute  condition 
of  the  tobacco  as  packed  in  Habana  and  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
an  imposition  of  wrapper  duty  would  make  you  pay  wrapper  duty  on 
80  or  90  per  cent  of  filler,  which  it  is  impossible  to  do  and  keep  up  the 
business. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Are  any  of  the  plantations  raising  this  tobacco  in 
Cuba  owned  by  Americans? 

Mr.  Gunby.  I  know  of  none.  If  there  is  a  single  plantation  in  Cuba 
owned  by  Americans,  I  don't  know  of  it.  I  know  oue  instance  where 
a  firm  of  Habana  cigar  manufacturers  in  the  United  States,  for  the 
purpose  of  certainty,  leased  for  several  years  a  farm  in  the  province  of 
Habana.  That  is  the  only  instance  of  the  kind  that  has  ever  come  to 
my  knowledge.  The  tobacco  is  grown  on  the  plantation  and  packed 
there. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Is  most  of  it  raised  in  the  province  of  Habana  f 

Mr.  Gunby.  I  am  not  familiar  enough  with  the  facts  to  say  where. 
There  is  another  province,  I  think,  that  raises  a  finer  tobacco,  and  I 
think  a  great  deal  is  raised  in  the  province  of  Pinar  del  Eio,  where  the 
war  is  now  going  on.  The  different  provinces  produce  different  classes 
of  tobacco,  dependent  largely  on  the  soil. 

Mr.  Dolliveb.  I  would  like  you  to  explain  if  there  are  not  15  per 
cent  of  these  imported  bales  that  contain  wrappers?  Where  do  these 
bales  come  from  that  cover  this  vast  output! 

Mr.  Gunby.  I  don't  say  that.  The  law  is  if  no  bale  contains  more 
than  15  per  cent  of  wrapper  it  can  come  in  under  that  duty. 

Mr.  Dolliver.  I  understood  you  to  say  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the 
bales  of  Cuban  tobacco  imported  into  Tampa  run  more  than  15  per  cent 
in  wrappers. 

Mr.  Gunby.  I  said  that  some  of  the  bales  did.  In  other  words,  there 
is  no  line  of  distinction  drawn  between  wrappers  and  fillers  in  Cuba,  in 
the  average  bale  of  tobacco.  There  is  a  large  class  of  Habana  tobacco 
which  is  of  high  grade,  of  which  8  or  10  or  12  per  cent  may  be  wrappers 
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and  all  the  balance  filler.  That  we  can  not  avoid.  There  is  no  way  to 
avoid  it. 

Mr.  Payne.  Do  they  make  an  examination  at  the  custom-house  to 
see  if  these  bales  contain  more  than  15  per  cent  of  wrappers! 

Mr.  Gunby.  They  ought  to.  In  every  instance  they  take  one  of  ten 
bales,  open  it,  examine  it,  and  see  what  its  character  is. 

Mr.  Payne.  Do  they  wet  it! 

Mr.  Gunby.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  In  other  words,  they  do  not  make  any  examination,  but 
determine  the  fact  simply  by  looking  at  the  tobacco! 

Mr.  Gunby.  They  do  not  make  any  examination  to  determine  how 
much  of  the  tobacco  is  wrapper.  If  they  did  they  would  ruin  the 
tobacco. 

Mr.  Payne.  And  ruin  the  tobacco  business! 

Mr.  Gunby.  Yes;  and  ruin  the  tobacco  business,  too. 


STATEMENT  OF  MIL  GEORGE  J.  SMITH,  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Monday,  January  -/,  1897. 

Mr.  Smith  said:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  wish  to  say  a  few 
words  in  reference  to  that  branch  of  the  industry  with  which  I  am  con- 
nected. In  our  cigar  manufacturing  we  use  very  largely  Sumatra  and 
domestic  wrappers,  and  I  wish  to  say  something  on  the  subject  in  answer 
to  Mr.  Gunby,  who  represents  the  clear  Habana  manufacturers.  Mr. 
Gunby  pame  to  New  York  recently  and  while  he  was  there  Mr.  Curtis, 
the  special  agent  of  the  Treasury  Department,  wrote  to  the  Treasury 
Department  stating  that  he  did  not  know  whether  Mr.  Gunby  was  there 
in  the  interest  of  the  cigar  manufacturers  or  in  the  interest  of  the  col- 
lector of  the  port  of  New  York.  We  now  know  that  he  is  here  in  the 
interest  of  the  cigar  manufacturers  of  Florida,  and  probably  of  New 
York.  There  are  120,000,000  cigars  manufactured  in  Florida  of  clear 
Habana  tobacco,  the  total  number  of  such  cigars  manufactured  in  the 
country  being  161,000,000,  and  the  wonderful  miracle  is  presented  of 
120,000,000  cigars  being  manufactured  out  of  25,000  pounds  of  tobacco, 
of  which  only  25  per  cent  is  wrappers.  Now,  I  ask,  is  that  fair  to  the 
manufacturers  who  are  using  Sumatra  wrappers,  on  which  they  are 
compelled  to  pay  $1.50  per  pound,  to  have  to  meet  these  Tampa  made 
cigars,  of  which  not  over  1  per  cent  has  paid  the  duty  on  wrappers! 
Three  hundred  millions  of  cigars  is  a  moderate  estimate  of  the  amount 
of  cigars  made  in  this  country  and  covered  with  Habana  wrappers,  and 
I  ask,  is  it  fair  for  anybody  to  come  here  and  advocate  the  retention  of 
that  section,  when  the  facts  are  that  they  are  constantly  avoiding  the 
duties  on  wrappers,  have  always  avoided  them,  and  have  never  paid 
them  honestly?  I  submit  that  question  to  your  reflection,  whether  a 
duty  should  be  so  framed  that  the  cigar  manufacturers  of  the  United 
States  who  use  either  Sumatra  or  domestic  wrappers  and  who  number 
over  29,000  and  employ  upward  of  200,000  people  should  be  injured 
by  legislation  in  favor  of  515  manufacturers  in  Florida  and  in  favor  of 
a  few  in  the  North  who  employ  not  over  five  or  six  thousand  people, 
most  of  whom  are  Cubans  or  Spaniards,  and  very  lew  of  whom  ever 
become  naturalized  citizens. 

Mr.  McMillin.  How  many  pounds  of  Cuban  tobacco  does  it  take  to 
wrap  1,000  cigars! 

Mr.  Smith.  There  is  a  class  of  Cuban  tobacco  known  as  Perdito 
tobacco,  3  or  4  pounds  of  which  will,  on  an  average,  wrap  1,000  cigars; 
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and  what  falls  from  that,  and  is  not  used  as  wrappers,  is  useful  as  a 
filler.  With  Sumatra  tobacco  it  takes  about  2 J  pounds  to  wrap  1,000 
cigars.  What  actually  goes  on  the  cigar  is  less  than  a  pound  and  a 
half,  and  the  rest  of  it  is  of  no  more  value  than  G  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  McMillin.  Then  the  Sumatra  tobacco  wraps  three  times  as 
many  cigars  as  the  Cuban  tobacco!  /• 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  not  three  times  as  many;  perhaps  twice  as  many. 
But,  as  I  said,  what  falls  off  from  the  Cuban  tobacco  is  valuable,  while 
what  falls  off  from  the  Sumatra  is  worth  only  6  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  suppose  that  a  large  number  of  cigars  are  made  out  of 
American  fillers  and  Cuban  wrappers! 

Mr.  Smith.  I  never  heard  of  anything  of  that  kind  except  on  a  very 
limited  scale. 

Mr.  McMillin.  Do  you  use  Sumatra  wrappers  or  American  wrappers 
in  your  own  business! 

Mr.  Smith.  We  use  both. 

Mr.  McMillin.  In  what  proportion! 

Mr.  Smith.  We  use  fully  90  per  cent  of  Sumatra  wrappers. 

Mr.  McMillin.  And  10  per  cent  of  American! 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  McMillin.  What  filler  do  you  use! 

Mr.  Smith.  Half  of  the  filler  that  we  use  is  Cuban  tobacco  and  the 
rest  is  domestic  tobacco. 

Mr.  McMillin.  Do  you  use  any  of  the  Cuban  wrappers! 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir;  except  in  a  very  small  proportion. 

Mr.  McMillin.  Do  you  import  any  Cuban  wrappers! 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir.  The  fact  is  that  all  the  Cuban  wrappers  I  use  is 
merely  in  cigars  which  I  make  up  occasionally  for  a  few  smokers. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  do  you  do  with  the  remnants  of  your  Sumatra 
wrappers! 

Mr.  Smith.  We  sell  it  for  6  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Evans.  I  notice  that  sometimes  you  and  other  witnesses  speak 
of  300,000,000  cigars  manufactured  in  this  country  every  year,  and  again 
of  160,000,000.    I  wish  you  would  explain  that  matter. 

Mr.  Smith.  In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1896,  there  were  over 
160,000,000  cigars  manufactured  in  the  State  of  Florida,  and  a  careful 
estimate  shows  that  120,000,000  of  them  were  manufactured  from  clear 
Cuban  tobacco.  The  balance  of  the  cigars  manufactured  in  the  United 
States  of  clear  cuban  tobacco  is  estimated  in  round  numbers  at  about 
180,000,000,  though  I  think  the  estimate  a  trifle  high. 

ADDITIONAL  STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BT  BEPBE8EHTATIVES  OF 
NEW  YORK  CITY  CIOAE  MAOTEACTU&IHG  IHTEREST8. 

New  York,  January  6, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We,  the  undersigned  cigar  manufacturers,  representing  the  cigar 
manufacturers'  interests  of  New  York  City,  who  appeared  before  your 
committee  on  January  4,  having  become  impressed  with  the  fact  that 
your  decisions  would  be  largely  influenced  in  fixing  such  rates  as  would 
tend  toward  increasing  the  tariff  revenues,  coupled  with  such  protec- 
tion as  would  not  tend  to  interfere  with  those  primary  objects  that  you 
have  in  view,  beg  leave  herewith  to  submit  for  your  careful  considera- 
tion the  following  facts  and  statistics,  together  with  our  practical  rec- 
ordations toward  best  securing  the  desired  object. 
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We  believe,  and  are  sure,  that  the  present  existing  tariff,  as  far  as 
tobaccos  are  concerned,  does  and  will  produce  the  largest  amount  of 
revenue  that  it  is  possible  to  collect  from  this  article,  and  that  any 
changes  that  you  may  make  tending  toward  higher  duties  will  defeat 
your  object  and  result  in  a  decreased  revenue,  besides  being  harmful 
to  the  tobacco  and  cigar  manufacturing  interests,  and  without  the 
slightest  particle  of  benefit  to  the  farmers. 

We  substantiate  our  statement  by  referring  you  to  the  statistics  of 
consumption  of  tobaccos  for  the  seven  years  ending  June  30, 1896.  The 
following  were  the  net  totals  for  said  years  received  from  revenue  on 
tobacco,  viz: 


1890 $9,128,055.59 

1891 12,137,027.32 

1892 6,509,757.27 

1893 11,168,439.63 


1894 $10,985,632.78 

1895 12,399,600.30 

1896 12,389,500.97 


The  figures  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  1894  (this  being  the  year  during 
which  wrappers  paid  $2  duty),  being  dissected,  show  the  following  col- 
lections, viz : 

For  wrappers $5,701,579.30 

For  fillers 4,723,444.02 

For  stemmed  fillers 560,809.46 


Total 10,985,632.78 

During  this  year  (1894)  wrappers  paid  $2  duty,  fillers  35  cents,  and 
stemmed  50  cents. 
!Now,  in  1895  we  find  the  following  statistics : 

Collected  for— 

Wrappers  at  $2  per  pound $702,044.36 

Wrappers  at  $1.50  per  pound 5, 638, 451. 50 

Fillers,  unstemmed,  35  cents  per  pound 5, 427,  757, 28 

Fillers,  stemmed,  50  cents  per  pound 622, 778. 66 

Fillers,  unstemmed  (scraps),  at  40  cents  per  pound 8, 297. 30 


Making  a  total  of 12,399,600.30 

For  1896  statistics  show  the  following: 

Collected  for — 

Wrappers  at  $1.50  per  pound $6,286,523.09 

Wrappers  at  $2  per  pound 615.32 

Fillers  at  35  cents  per  pound 5, 555, 548. 93 

Fillers,  stemmed,  at  50  cents  per  pound 522, 331. 28 

Fillers,  unstemmed  (scraps),  at  40  cents  per  pound 23, 932. 40 


Making  a  total  of 12,389,500.97 

We  have  selected  the  year  1894  as  a  fair  comparison  to  1895  and 
1896,  for  the  reason  that  that  year,  viz,  1894,  was  the  best  test  of  the 
efficacy  of  the  McKinley  rate,  as  during  that  year  we  know  that  no 
wrappers  were  consumed  in  this  country  that  were  withdrawn  from 
bond  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  McKinley  bill.  An  additional  evi- 
dence of  this  assertion  you  will  find  in  the  statistics  of  the  year  1893, 
showing  that  during  that  year  there  were  withdrawn  for  consumption 
2,362,531  pounds  at  the  $2  rate,  and  also  a  considerable  quantity  in  the 
year  1892. 

We  dwell  upon  this  point  strongly,  as  there  seems  to  be  an  impres- 
sion in  your  committee  that  the  McKinley  rate  never  had  a  fair  test  of 
showing  what  revenue  it  would  produce. 
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These  figures,  better  than  any  words  or  argument,  prove  that  under 
the  present  rate  of  of  $1.50  per  pound  on  wrappers  and  35  cents  on 
fillers,  a  larger  amount  of  revenue  has  been  collected  during  1895  and 
1896  than  in  any  of  the  preceding  five  years. 

Tou  will  notice  that  the  reduction  of  the  Sumatra  duty  from  $2  to 
$1.50  stimulated  the  use  of  that  material,  as  well  as  that  of  Habana 
filler. 

These  statistics  should  be  convincing  proof  to  your  honorable  com- 
mittee that  any  changes  made  tending  toward  increased  duties  must 
inevitably  result  in  a  decreased  consumption,  and  additional  and  oner- 
ous burdens  placed  upon  the  manufacturers,  and  result  in  little  or  no 
increased  protection  to  the  farming  interests. 

The  only  possible  way  in  which  the  tobacco  schedule  could  yield  a 
larger  revenue  than  it  at  present  does  is  by  framing  the  law  so  that  the 
Government  will  collect  all  it  is  entitled  to  under  the  wrapper  clause, 
which,  if  enforced,  will  result  in  at  least  11,000,000  to  $1,250,000  addi- 
tional revenue  on  unstemmed  wrappers,  proving  the  total  possible  to 
be  realized  on  tobaccos  to  upward  of  $13,500,000. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Walter  A.  Scheffbr, 
Of  Wertheim  &  Scheffer,  New  York. 
George  J.  Smith. 

Of  Powell,  Smith  &  Co. 


STATEMENT  OP  MB.  L.  H.  NEUDECXEB,  OF  BALTIMORE,  MD., 

Monday,  January  4, 1897. 
Mr.  Neudecker  said:  We  Baltimoreans  are  in  favor  of  a  tax  of  50 
cents  per  pound  on  all  imported  leaf  tobacco,  which  would  give  the 
Government  more  revenue  than  a  duty  of  $1.50  on  wrappers  and  35 
cents  on  fillers.  The  way  we  figure  it  is  this:  18  pounds  of  fillers  at  15 
cents  per  pound  additional  duty  amounts  to  $2.70;  taking  from  that 
the  loss  of  $1  a  pound  on  2  pounds  of  Sumatra  (necessary  for  the 
wrapping  of  over  1,000  cigars),  will  leave  a  net  increase  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  70  cents  on  every  1,000  cigars.  It  costs  10  cents  a  pound  to 
raise  leaf  tobacco  in  this  country,  and  therefore  a  duty  of  50  cents  a 
pound  on  imported  leaf  tobacco  is  good  protection  to  the  farmer  of  the 
United  States.  A  duty  equal  to  five  times  the  amount  of  what  it  costs 
to  raise  the  article  in  this  country  is  sufficient  protection  for  our  farmers. 
That  would  be  protection  against  any  kind  of  cheap  labor.  We  further 
claim  that  it  is  not  possible  to  keep  out  Sumatra  tobacco  unless  you  put 
a  duty  of  $5  or  $10  a  pound  on  it,  and  I  do  not  think  that  that  even 
would  keep  it  out.  We  Baltimoreans  claim  that  a  uniform  duty  of  50 
cents  a  pound  would  prevent  fraud,  and  would  also  increase  the  reve- 
nue of  the  Government. 


STATEMENT  OF  MR.  I.  8.  ELLISON,  OF  NEW  YORK,  N.  T. 

Monday,  January  4, 1897. 

Mr.  Ellison  said:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  would  like  to 

correct  some  statements  made  here  this  morning  by  the  representatives 

of  tobacco  growers.    One  statement  which  they  made  was  that  Sumatra 

*^hacco  is  raised  by  cheap  coolie  labor.    Now,  I  know  that  it  costs  24£ 
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cents  a  pound  to  raise  Sumatra  tobacco,  while  it  costs  the  grower  of 
tobacco  in  Connecticut,  where  the  highest  price  leaf  is  grown,  only  from 
10  to  12  cents  a  pound;  and  it  costs  the  tobacco  grower  in  other  parts 
of  the  country  as  low  as  5  and  6  cents  a  pound.  Now,  the  growers  of 
domestic  tobacco  have  got  24£  cents  a  pound  to  contend  with  in  the 
matter  of  Sumatra  tobacco,  which  is  more  than  double  the  cost  of  the 
domestic  product.  When  I  say  24J  cents  a  pound  for  Sumatra  tobacco, 
I  mean  Sumatra  tobacco  as  grown — filler,  binder,  and  wrapper,  all 
together.  You  have  not  heard  the  prices  which  this  Sumatra  tobacco 
brings  in  Amsterdam.  I  have  here  a  list  commencing  with  1864,  when 
the  Sumatra  tobacco  first  made  its  appearance  in  Amsterdam  to  the 
amount  of  50  bales.  That  was  the  entire  crop  for  that  year.  The 
product  increased  until  1882,  when  102,050  bales  of  Sumatra  tobacco 
were  brought  into  market  and  were  sold  at  49f  cents  a  pound.  At  that 
time  our  domestic  tobacco,  without  any  Sumatra  competition,  sold  at 
an  average  running  from  15  to  25  cents  a  pound.  In  1884  the  number 
of  bales  of  Sumatra  tobacco  was  125,264,  and  the  tobacco  then  sold  at 
52f  cents  per  pound.  It  increased  until  1890,  when  we  got  our  first  high 
protective  duty  put  on  tobacco.  Up  to  1890,  when  the  high  protective 
duty  was  put  on  tobacco,  the  domestic  growers  of  tobacco  got  a  much 
higher  price  for  their  product  than  they  have  received  since  1890.  All 
these  stories  about  coolie  labor  at  from  5  to  10  cents  a  day  are  mere 
fake  stories.  The  Sumatra  tobacco  companies  engage  coolies  for  the 
season,  and  these  coolies  get  from  $300  to  $500  for  the  season.  Besides 
that,  they  receive  from  one  to  two  hundred  dollars  in  advance,  and  a 
great  many  of  them  desert  without  going  to  work,  so  that  the  companies 
are  out  of  their  money.  When  the  coolies  do  come  to  Sumatra  to  work, 
they  are  housed,  fed,  and  taken  care  of  in  the  hospitals  at  the  expense 
of  the  company,  so  that  they  can  not  be  regarded  as  laborers  receiving 
only  from  7  to  8  cents  a  day.  In  fact,  the  average  price  of  raising 
Sumatra  tobacco  is  24£  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Warner.  Where  are  thfese  companies  located! 

Mr.  Ellison.  Partly  in  Holland,  partly  in  Germany,  partly  in  Eng- 
land, and  partly  in  Switzerland.  We  tried  to  get  up  an  American  com- 
pany to  control  part  of  the  Sumatra  tobacco,  and  that  is  how  we  came 
to  find  out  these  figures.  We  found  that  the  raising  of  tobacco  there 
would  cost  too  much.  It  costs  fully  twice  as  much  to  raise  Sumatra 
tobacco  as  it  does  to  raise  tobacco  in  the  United  States.  Some  of  the 
witnesses  this  morning  spoke  of  the  value  of  Sumatra  tobacco.  But 
that  value  is  for  the  best  grades.  Up  to  1893  they  raised  a  fine  leaf,  a 
regular  legitimate  leaf.  Then  the  fashion  changed,  and  people  wanted 
spots  on  their  cigars,  and  so  the  companies  began  to  cut  the  leaf  before 
the  crop  was  mature;  and  of  course  only  a  very  small  portion  of  that 
crop  was  fit  for  our  market.  Sumatra  tobacco  has  become  the  wrapper 
leaf  of  the  world.  Out  of  a  crop  of  240,000  bales  last  year  we  imported 
the  magnificent  amount  of  19,000  bales,  every  other  bale  of  the  crop 
being  sold  in  other  countries.    That  is  where  the  difficulty  comes  in. 

Mr.  Gbosvenob.  I  accompanied  a  gentleman  to  call  at  the  office  of 
the  Dutch  secretary  of  agriculture  in  1891,  just  following  the  passage 
of  the  McKinley  law.  He  spoke  of  the  great  injury  of  that  legislation 
to  the  interests  of  the  Government  of  the  Netherlands,  and  almost 
refused  to  talk  to  us  about  the  Chicago  matter  about  which  we  had 
called  because  of  the  great  harm  which  that  legislation  had  done  to  the 
Government  of  the  Netherlands. "  Can  you  explain  why  that  wast 

Mr.  Ellison.  I  do  not  speak  for  them. 

Mr.  Gbosvenob.  But  I  do. 
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Mr.  Ellison.  Naturally.  But  the  Americans  are  competitors  for 
their  finer  grades  of  tobacco,  and  if  they  lose  in  this  competition  they 
naturally  feel  it. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  State  the  possibilities  of  extending  the  production 
of  this  Sumatra  tobacco. 

Mr.  Ellison.  The  production  cau  not  be  extended  much  more.  A 
great  many  of  the  companies  have  had  to  get  out  of  the  business. 
They  do  not  cultivate  the  ground  every  year. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Is  the  ground  that  is  adapted  to  the  growth  of  this 
tobacco  limited  t 

Mr.  Ellison.  Yes;  it  is  limited.  In  1890  the  average  price  of  Suma- 
tra tobacco  was  26J  cents  a  pound;  in  1891  it  was  33|;  in  1892  it  was 
45| ;  in  1893  it  was  52§ ;  in  1894  it  was  43J ;  in  1895  it  was  32|.  So  you 
see  how  that  price  varies.  These  are  the  average  prices  at  which  the 
crop  sold  at  Amsterdam.  Americans  do  not  buy  it  at  these  sales  at 
Amsterdam  because  they  can  not  afford  to  buy  a  large  number  of  bales 
at  a  time.  The  bids  are  made  by  Dutch  houses,  English  houses,  and 
German  houses,  and  American  importers  have  to  buy  from  them.  They 
do  not  buy  directly. 

Mr.  Evans.  So  the  Sumatra  tobacco  is  not  sold  at  Amsterdam  to  the 
highest  bidder f    That  statement  was  a  mistake! 

Mr.  Ellison.  It  is  sold  to  those  who  make  the  highest  bid  for  the 
entire  lot.  The  entire  lot  may  be  700  bales,  and  the  tobacco  is  then 
divided  into  first  grade,  second  grade,  third  grade,  etc. 

MEMORIAL  OF  BALTIMORE  MANUFACTURERS  AHD   IMPORTERS 
FAVORING  UNIFORM  DUTY. 

Baltimore,  January  2,  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We,  the  undersigned  cigar  manufacturers,  importers,  and  dealers  in 
leaf  tobacco,  do  most  respectfully  petition  your  honorable  body  to 
change  the  tobacco  schedule  of  the  proposed  new  tariff  bill  so  as  to 
make  the  duty  on  all  leaf  tobacco  50  cents  per  pound. 

The  present  tariff  law  levies  a  duty  of  $1.50  per  pound  on  all  leaf 
tobacco  suitable  for  cigar  wrappers,  all  other  tobacco  35  cents  per 
pound. 

The  present  rate  of  duty  on  wrapper  leaf  of  $1.50  per  pound  we  con- 
sider excessive  and  uujust  to  the  cigar  manufacturers,  who,  in  order  to 
conduct  the  business  of  manufacturing  cigars,  are  compelled  to  use  the 
Sumatra  and  Habana  wrapper  leaf. 

We  believe  a  uniform  rate  of  50  cents  per  pound  on  all  leaf  tobacco 
would  produce  more  revenue  than  the  present  rates  of  $1.50  and  35 
cents. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  quantity  of  tobacco  paying  the  rate 
of  35  cents  is  far  in  excess  of  that  paying  $1.50,  and  we  think  a  duty  of 
50  cents  per  pound  would  be  sufficient  protection  for  the  American 
farmer,  as  it  is  at  least  200  per  cent  more  than  he  can  get  for  his  prod- 
uct, and  experience  has  proved  that  they  can  not  raise  tobacco  in  the 
United  States  that  will  compare  with  the  product  of  the  islands  of 
Ouba  and  Sumatra  for  cigar-manufacturing  purposes. 

We  furthermore  claim  there  are  at  least  300,000  employed  in  the  manu- 
facturing of  cigars  in  the  United  States  against  30,000  engaged  in  rais- 
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ing  cigar  leaf  tobacco,  and  that  the  journeyman  cigar  maker  is  the  one 
who  has  been  paying  the  increased  duty  on  wrapper  leaf  under  the  pro- 
vision of  the  McKinley  tariff  bill  of  $2  per  pound  and  the  Wilson  tariff 
bill  of  $1.50  per  pound  on  tobacco  suitable  for  wrappers.  Their  wages 
were  reduced  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  McKinley  bill  to  an 
amount  equal  to  the  increase  of  duty  on  wrapper  leaf.  And  your  peti- 
tioners will  ever  pray,  etc. 

Jos.  Merfeld  &  Co.,  Freemau  Bros.  &  Co.,  Sneeringer  &  Co., 
Frank  K.  Bowers  &  Co.,  M.  Kemper  &  Sons,  E.  B.  Ramos, 
G.  W.  Lentz  &  Co.,  H.  Joesting  &  Bro.,  Wm.  A.  Boyd 
&  Co.,  Chas.  II.  Klemm  &  Sons,  F.  Horwitz  &  Co., 
C.  C.  Isaacs  &  Son,  L.  £1.  Neudecker,  C.  H.  Brenaman 
&  Co.,  Elliot,  Ottenheimer  &  Elliot,  Heineman  Bros., 
E.  J.  Oppelt  &  Co.,  Baltimore  Leaf  Tobacco  Co.,  F.  W. 
Thomas  &  Co.,  Geo.  W.  Emich  &  Co.,  F.  &  J.  Faisten- 
hamer,  Isidor  Merfeld,  Ed  Wischmeyer  &  Co.,  Kraus  & 
Co.,  Becker  Bros.,  Wm.  H.  Myers  &  Bro. 


THE  A  B.   SANTA  EOSA  COMPANY,  OF  SAVANNAH,  GA,  FAVOES 

UNIFORM  DUTY. 

Savannah,  Ga.,  January  7, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  take  pleasure  in  referring  your  committee  on  the  subject  of  tariff 
to  our  letter  addressed  to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  United  States 
Senate,  Senator  Voorhees  being  chairman,  some  three  years  ago,  bear- 
ing upon  the  subject.  Our  letter  and  many  others  of  prominent 
tobacco  and  cigar  men  were  published  in  Bulletin  No.  34,  Committee 
on  Finance,  as  replies  to  tariff  inquiries  No.  4267  to  4428,  May  20,1894. 
Those  letters  will  give  you  much  valuable  information  and  points  on 
the  subject.  There  are  many  clear  Ilabana  cigars  being  manufactured 
in  this  country  and  sold  by  the  manufacturers  at  such  low  prices  that 
the  retailers  are  enabled  to  sell  them  at  5  cents,  making  a  good  profit. 
Those  goods  are  extensively  manufactured  in  Tampa  aud  Key  West 
and  other  localities,  and  seriously  hurt  those  made  in  this  country 
with  our  domestic  tobacco.  We  repeat,  therefore,  our  suggestions  that 
a  uniform  specific  duty  of  at  least  50  cents  on  unstemnied  and  75  cents 
on  stemmed  tobacco  would  be  the  only  solution  possible  on  the  subject. 
Most  manufacturers  of  Habana  cigars  import  their  tobacco,  which 
stands  them  at  a  cost  of  from  70  to  85  cents  per  pound,  including  duty. 
This  explains  the  tremendous  and  ruinous  competition  that  the  clear 
Habana  cigars  are  making  on  those  made  fully  or  in  part  with  our 
domestic  tobacco. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  tobacco  growers'  attention  has  not  been  called 
to  this  important  fact,  else  they  would  not  be  so  obstinate  in  pleading  for 
protection,  making  Sumatra  wrappers  their  objective  point,  when  really 
it  is  their  best  friend,  as  the  more  Sumatra  is  used  the  more  demand 
there  is  for  domestic  tobacco,  as  it  is  used  very  extensively  in  combina- 
tion with  same. 

Bartholomew  Santa  Eosa, 
No.  202  Jefferson  Street,  Savannah,  Ga., 

Manufacturer  of  Habana  Cigars. 
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CREAGH,  GUDXHECHT  &  CO.,  OF  PHILADELPHIA,  OPPOSE  REDUCTION 
OF  DUTY  OH  TOBACCO. 

Philadelphia,  December  5i,  1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

As  manufacturers  of  cigars,  we  are  naturally  very  much  interested 
in  the  proposed  change  of  tariff  on  leaf  tobacco  and  cigars.  In  our 
opinion,  as  the  Government  needs  an  increased  revenue,  it  would  be 
unwise  to  reduce  the  duty  on  tobacco.  We  favor  an  increased  duty  on 
cigars,  or  the  enactment  of  a  bill  such  as  has  been  proposed  by  one  of 
the  trade  journals,  which  follows: 

PROPOSED  ACT  OF  CONGRESS. 

A  BILL  to  increase  the  duty  on  oigara,  cigarette*,  and  cheroots  imported  into  the  United  States  from 
a  country  that  prohibits  the  exportation  of  leaf  tobacco  to  the  United  States. 

Beit  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  on  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act  there  shall  be  levied, 
collected,  and  paid  upon  cigars,  cigarettes,  and  cheroots  of  all  kinds  four  dollars  per 
pound  and  twenty-five  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  paper  cigars  and  cigarettes,  including 
wrappers,  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  duties  as  are  herein  imposed  upon  cigars: 
Provided,  nevertheless.  There  shall  be  levied  and  collected  on  cigars,  cigarettes,  and 
cheroots  of  all  kinds  imported  into  the  United  States  from  any  country  where  the 
exportation  of  wrapper  or  filler  tobacco  into  the  United  States  is  prohibited  by  law, 
decree,  or  executive  order,  or  upon  which  an  export  duty  is  levied  upon  wrapper  or 
filler  tobacco,  a  duty  of  twelve  dollars  pejr  pound  and  fifty  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and 
paper  cigars  and  cigarettes,  including  wrappers,  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  duties 
as  are  herein  imposed  upon  cigars:  Provided  further,  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  certify  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the  fact  that  any 
prohibitive  orders  or  export  duty  spoken  of  in  the  foregoing  paragraph  has  been 
revoked,  when  and  in  the  case  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  to  forego 
the  collection  of  the  additional  duty  of  eight  dollars  per  pound  and  twenty- five  per 
cent  ad  valorem  on  cigars,  cigarettes,  and  cheroots  imported  from  said  country.  All 
acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  herewith  are  hereby  repealed. 

Creagh,  Gudknecht  &  Co., 

Manufacturers  of  Havana  Cigars. 


HENRY  TRAISER  &  CO.,  OF  BOSTON,  PROTEST  AGAINST  CHANGE 
IN  DUTY  OR  INTERNAL-REVENUE  TAX. 

Boston,  January  1,  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  earnestly  protest  against  there  being  any  change  of  either  the 
duty  on  imported  tobacco  or  the  internal-revenue  tax.  Our  reasons  for 
taking  this  position  are  that  we  think  a  specific  duty  would  have  to  be 
not  less  than  50  cents  per  pound  nor  more  than  60  cents  per  pound, 
and  in  either  case  we  do  not  think  that  the  tobacco  growers  of  Con- 
necticut, New  York,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  aud 
Pennsylvania  would  have  sufficient  protection  on  the  wrapper  tobacco 
which  they  now  raise,  whereas  we  think  that  the  present  duty  of  $1.50 
per  pound  on  wrapper  tobacco  is  ample  protection  for  all  domestic 
growers. 

We  feel  that  this  tariff  bill  being  formed  by  a  Republican  majority 
should  be  carried  out  on  a  protection  principle,  and  think  that  a  specific 
duty  of  even  GO  cents  or  50  cents  per  pound  would  not  be  in  line  with 
the  general  Bepublican  policy  of  protection. 
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As  you  well  know,  before  the  McKinley  bill  was  inaugurated  we  paid 
a  duty  of  from  35  to  75  cents  on  all  wrapper  tobacco  imported  into  this 
country,  whereas  the  duty  is  now  $1.50  per  pound,  which  certainly  is 
ample  protection  for  the  American  tobacco  grower,  and  as  much  of  a 
burden  as  the  cigar-making  industry  can  well  stand. 

We  trust  that  you  will  give  this  matter  your  lull  consideration,  and 
hope  that  both  the  duty  on  imported  tobacco  and  also  the  internal- 
revenue  tax  will  be  left  exactly  as  they  are  to-day.  We  are  not  adverse 
to  having  the  duty  on  imported  cigars  advanced,  if  your  committee 
think  it  expedient. 

Henry  Traiser  &  Co., 

Cigar  Manufacturers. 
C.  H.  Traiser,  Secretary. 

GEORGE  A.  HOCHEEITER,  OF  BUFFALO,  N.  Y.,  FAVORS  A  UNIFORM 
DUTY  ON  FILLERS  AND  WRAPPERS. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  January  5, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Mr.  Tobin,  of  the  village  of  Baldwinsville,  has  given  the  committee 
hisversion  on  imported  tobacco.  I,  for  one,  do  not  think  that  he  handles 
one  pound  of  imported  tobacco,  where  he  said  that  anyone  can  cover 
1,000  cigars  with  14  pounds  of  Sumatra  and  it  will  take  16  pounds  of 
American  tobacco. ~  I  know  better,  as  a  cigar  maker.  It  will  take  2 
pounds  first  size  Sumatra,  at  a  price  from  $3.50  to  $4  per  pound,  and  it 
will  take  about  6  pounds  at  most  of  the  domestic  wrapper,  at  50  or  60 
cents,  Connecticut  Habana  seed  or  Connecticut  broad  leaf.  There  is 
not  one  pound  of  wrapper  grown  in  New  York  State  that  is  fit  for  a 
good  10-cent  cigar.  Some  is  all  right  for  5-cent  cigars.  I  bought 
Sumatra  by  the  bale  at  $2.25  per  pound  under  the  tariff  of  1888.  The 
best  I  got  was  $60  for  my  goods.  Under  the  tariff  of  1890  I  had  to 
stop  handling  same.  Under  the  tariff  of  1894 1  can  handle  the  same  at 
a  loss  to  myself,  because  no  manufacturer  could  have  raised  his  stock, 
for  the  reason  of  cheap  goods  brought  in  here  to  Buffalo  from  such 
places  in  the  State  where  these  so-called  tobacco-growers  come  from. 

Put  a  uniform  duty  of  52£  cents  on  fillers  and  wrapper,  or  35  cents  on 
filler  and  70  cents  on  wrapper.  In  1890  it  was  said  to  protect  the 
farmer.  It  did  so.  Connecticut  wrapper  raised  from  35  cents  a  pound 
to  $1.10,  and  no  one  can  deny  this. 

George  A.  Hoohreiter, 

Cigar  Manufacturer. 

ff.TUCHKAlT.OF  KANSAS  CITY,  FAV0ES  LOW  DUTY  ON  SUMATRA 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  January  2, 1897. 

Dear  Sir:  That  part  of  the  tariff  bill  relating  to  "  Sumatra  tobacco 
wrappers"  being  of  special  interest  to  me,  as  I  am  engaged  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  cigars,  which  also  interests  all  cigar  manufacturers,  I  beg 
pardon  for  writing  you  to  suggest  an  amendment  to  the  present  bill,  so 
as  to  make  it  possible  and  profitable  for  American  cigar  manufacturers 
to  manufacture  Sumatra- wrapped  cigars. 

After  over  half  a  century  of  trial  and  experiment  on  the  American 
continent  by  all  of  the  expert  leaf-tobacco  growers,  it  has  been  found  to 
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be  impossible  to  raise  any  tobacco  equal  to  the  Sumatra  leaf.  Habana 
wrappers  do  not  equal  the  Sumatra,  and  the  Connecticut  and  all  domes- 
tic tobacco  wrappers  no  more  compare  with  the  Sumatra  than  a  cotton 
handkerchief  does  with  a  silk  one. 

The  present  tariff  on  Sumatra  wrapper  leaf  is  $1.50  per  pound,  and 
under  the  McKinley  law  it  was  $2  per  pound.  Under  the  tariff  laws 
preceding  the  McKinley  law  it  was  35  and  75  cents  per  pound,  and  under 
the  last-named  tariff  law  American  cigar  manufacturers  were  able  to 
profitably  manufacture  Sumatra  cigars,  but  under  the  McKinley  tariff 
it  was  impossible  to  profitably  manufacture  those  cigars  in  the  United 
States,  and  in  consequence  all  cigar  manufacturers  had  to  suffer,  and  no 
improved  machinery  that  could  be  applied  to  the  manufacture  could 
profitably  manufacture  those  cigars  in  this  country.  Therefore  it  nearly 
amounts  to  a  prohibition  of  that  manufacture. 

I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  this,  and  to  ask  that  you  use  your 
good  office  to  secure  an  amendment  to  the  present  laws  so  as  to  reduce 
the  tariff  on  Sumatra  wrappers  to  not  to  exceed  75  cents  per  pound,  if 
it  is  desired  that  the  manufacture  of  Sumatra  cigars  be  conducted  to 
any  extent  on  this  continent;  if  not,  then  you  should  have  the  tariff 
raised  to  $5  or  more  per  pound,  so  as  to  absolutely  prohibit  the  manu- 
facture of  any  Sumatra  cigars  here. 

A  tariff  of  75  cents  a  pound  on  Sumatra  wrappers  would  stimulate 
the  manufacture  of  this  grade  of  cigars,  while  the  other  tariff'  would 
prohibit  and  make  it  impossible  to  profitably  manufacture  that  grade 
of  cigars. 

N.  TUCHMAN, 
Cigar  Manufacturer. 


JOSEPH  KBAUS,  OF  HEW  YOBK  CITY,  FAVOES  HIGHER  DUTIES  GN 

LEAF  AND  FILLERS. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  January  11, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

The  new  tariff,  which  is  now  being  talked  about  and  made  ready 
should  be  a  protective  tariff,  and  hence  I  take  the  liberty  of  addressing 
a  few  lines  to  you  as  to  the  industry  of  the  cigar  business.  It  is  highly 
necessary  that  in  our  line  of  business  we  should  have  protection  that 
will  protect,  and  not  as  it  has  been  in  the  past  and  is  at  present. 

Wisconsin,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  Connecticut,  are  the  largest 
tobacco-producing  States  in  the  Union.  Farmers  get  from  2  to  6  cents, 
sometimes  a  little  more,  for  their  crops,  which  does  not  pay  them  very 
well,  and  keeps  them  from  cultivating  tobacco  carefully.  They  employ 
very  few  hands,  in  order  to  make  both  ends  meet;  whereas,  if  protec- 
tion would  protect  sufficiently,  these  farmers  could  probably  use  from 
six  to  eight  hands  to  each  acre  of  tobacco,  give  it  due  care  and  atten- 
tion, and  would  raise  tobacco  which  would  be  good  enough  for  cigars  in 
our  market  or  any  other  market. 

Wrapper  leaf  pays  $1.50  duty.  This  tobacco  has  never  been  a  qual- 
ity improver,  but  on  account  of  its  look  and  yield  it  has  been  adopted 
by  cigar  manufacturers,  and  to-day  it  is  the  only  wrapper  tobacco  in 
the  United  States,  and  it  was  made  so  by  the  manufacturers.  At  first 
the  people  of  our  country  did  not  care  to  take  the  goods.  They  con- 
demned same,  but  it  was  forced  upon  them,  and  now  it  has  come  to 
stay,  and  $1.50  or  $2  duty  is  not  enough.    This  tobacco  shall  and  must 
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bring  $5  per  pound  duty.  In  this  way  oar  domestic  tobaccos  will  be 
worth  some  money.  It  will  pay  the  farmer  to  take  care  of  his  crops, 
and  he  will  raise  tobacco  that  will  always  be  good  enough  for  wrappers, 
and  in  point  of  quality  far  better  than  the  Sumatra.  Through  this 
Sumatra  the  manufacturer  and  the  cigar-maker  both  have  been  almost 
ruined,  because  the  price  derived  for  the  Sumatra  wrapped  cigars,  in 
most  instances,  has  not  been  sufficient  to  leave  a  margin,  the  duty  on 
the  Sumatra  and  the  cost  having  gradually  reduced  the  labor  in  the 
cigar-making  business,  as  also  the  profits  for  the  manufacturers;  there- 
fore, the  quicker  this  is  abolished  and  a  high  duty  placed  upon  it,  the 
better  for  our  people.  Therefore  the  duty  on  wrapper  tobacco,  imma- 
terial what  wrapper  it  is,  whether  Habana  or  Sumatra,  should  be  $5. 

The  duty  on  tobacco  for  filler  purposes  should  be  75  cents  unstemmed 
(unstripped)  and  $1  stemmed  (stripped).  This  duty  should  be  all  round, 
without  any  misconstructions,  and  not  as  it  existed  heretofore  in 
Habana  tobacco,  that  one-third  of  the  wrappers  should  be  imported 
free.  There  is  the  disadvantage  between  those  manufacturers  who 
make  clear  seed  cigars  and  those  that  make  clear  Habana  cigars. 
The  one  pays  all  year  round  $1.50  duty  for  a  cheap  cigar,  while  the 
other  who  makes  the  high-grade  cigars  with  a  larger  profit  pays  only  35 
cents  duty.  That  is  discriminating  unjustly,  and  such  things  should 
not  be  permitted  to  exist. 

The  reason  this  duty  should  be  put  on  fillers  is  to  prevent  as  much 
as  possible  foreign  fillers  from  coming  into  this  market,  and  to  give 
our  farmers  and  manufacturers  a  chance  to  manipulate  their  tobaccos 
as  best  they  can,  and  make  fine  cigars  out  of  them.  We  have  the 
Southern  districts  that  raise  tobaccos  and  they  are  almost  as  fine  as 
imported  Havana  tobacco,  and  in  some  cases  not  only  equally  as  fine 
but  better,  and  in  this  instance  I  know  what  I  am  writing  about,  and 
I  stand  ready  to  convince  you  that  domestic  tobacco  grown  and  culti- 
vated properly  is  as  fine  as  imported  tobacco  either  for  fillers  or  for 
wrappers.  But  under  the  circumstances,  as  matters  stand  now,  the 
people  who  cultivate  tobacco  can  not  afford  to  raise  the  same  for  the 
price  they  are  being  paid.  Only  of  late,  since  the  war  in  Cuba,  Habana 
tobacco  has  taken  such  an  enormous  jump  in  price,  it  gives  the  South- 
ern planters  a  chance  to  raise  some  tobacco,  knowing  that  they  will 
receive  prices  that  will  warrant  their  going  to  the  trouble  with  their 
crop,  and  they  have  succeeded  in  bringing  out  such  tobaccos  as  will 
not  only  be  a  pride  to  the  United  States,  but  to  the  whole  world.  There 
are  some  crops  raised  down  South  that  are  far  superior  to  any  tobacco 
that  has  ever  been  imported  into  the  United  States  for  wrappers  and 
fillers. 

1  stand  ready  to  prove  my  assertions,  and  I  beg  personally,  and  for 
everybody,  that  the  duty  on  tobacco  shall  be  specific — $5  per  pound 
for  wrappers;  75  cents  per  pound  for  fillers  unstemmend,  and  fl  per 
pound  stemmed.  This  duty  will  help  the  farmer,  the  cigar  maker,  the 
manufacturer,  and  the  best  of  it,  it  will  help  the  Government  to  raise 
more  money  than  they  ever  have  heretofore.  The  duty  on  cigars  must 
be  correspondingly  as  high.  This  duty  being  high,  importation  can  be 
smaller,  and  yet  the  revenue  will  be  as  large  as  it  has  ever  been. 

Joseph  Kraus, 

Cigar  Manufacturer. 

T  H 50 
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HETTEBKANN  BEOS.  COMPANY  FAVORS   $5   TAX   OH   SUMATRA. 

Louisville,  Ky.,  December  30, 1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

As  manufacturers  of  cigars  we  of  course  prefer  to  work  Sumatra; 
so  does  every  cigar  maker  prefer  to  work  Sumatra,  in  preference  to 
domestic  tobacco.  But  to  put  aside  self -in  teres  t  Sumatra,  tobacco  ought 
to  have  a  duty,  or  any  other  foreign  wrapper,  of  $5  per  pound.  This 
would  prevent  the  use  of  the  same  in  the  general  manufacture.  It 
would  only  be  used  then  on  fancy  goods  that  are  sold  at  fancy  prices. 
By  a  $5  per  pound  duty  wrapper  that  is  now  imported  into  the  United 
States  from  other  countries,  and  raised  by  siavelaborers,  by  unscrupulous 
Hollanders,  without  a  soul  or  conscience,  or  raised  on  some  of  the  other 
islands  in  the  different  oceans  by  negres  or  Chinese,  would  almost  be 
entirely  kept  out.  It  would  increase  the  cost  of  domestic  tobacco  to  what 
it  formerly  brought.  I  remember  when  I  paid  $1  per  pound  for  domestic 
wrappers,  which  we  would  pay  to-day  if  it  was  not  for  Sumatra.  The 
farmer  who  gets  to-day  probably  from  8  to  15  cents  and  at  the  highest 
20  cents,  would  get  from  20  to  40  cents  for  his  crop,  and  for  prime 
goods  more  in  proportion.  This  would  enable  the  farmer  to  pay  atten- 
tion to  the  raising  of  tobacco,  to  hire  men  to  attend  to  it,  and  both 
could  make  a  good  living.  It  would  also  induce  other  sections  of  the 
United  States  to  raise  tobacco,  such  as  Texas,  California,  and  various 
other  States,  and  the  benefit  from  such  a  tariff  would  soon  be  felt  all 
over  the  country. 

We  would  suggest  the  following  rates: 

Wrapper  tobacco per  pound..  $5 

Cigars  and  cigarettes do 10 

Champagne per  gallon. .     5 

Wine  and  brandy do 5 

Ale  and  beer do....     5 

An  internal  revenue  on  beer  of  $2.50  per  barrel,  and  the  Government  should  have 
beer  inspectors. 

John  Hettermann, 
Of  Hettermann  Bros.  Company,  Cigar  Manufacturers. 


william  h.  jeffeeis,  op  chestee,  pa.,  asks  that  small 
manufacturers  be  considered. 

Chester,  Pa.,  January  8, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

I  employ  six  persons  in  making  cigars,  and  pay  the  nsnal  price  for 
making  them.  I  think  the  small  manufacturer  has  some  rights,  and 
the  fact  is,  to  my  mind,  Sumatra  tobacco  is  a  necessity,  and  $1.50  is  all 
I  want  to  pay — in  fact,  all  I  can  afford  to.  If  you  place  a  higher  duty, 
say  $2,  as  in  the  McKinley  law,  it  has  a  harsh  effect  on  just  such  strug- 
gling manufacturers  as  myself,  and  gives  the  advantage  to  those  hav- 
ing more  money.  I  do  not  object  to  their  having  more  money,  but  I  do 
object  to  them  having  special  legislation. 

William  H.  Jefferis, 

Cigar  Manufacturer. 
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ADDITIONAL    STATEMENT  SUBMITTED    BT  MB.   VAN  DUZER,  OF 

HOBSEHEADS,  N.  T. 

Monday,  January  4, 1897. 
Mr.  Van  Duzkr  said:  I  want  to  contradict  some  of  the  statements 
made  here  to-day.  I  have  been  a  farmer  thirty  years,  and  I  have  been 
growing  tobacco  thirty  years.  I  claim  to  be  a  fairly  intelligent  farmer, 
but  it  seems  I  can  not  tell  you  half  as  much  about  raising  tobacco  as 
some  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  come  before  you  to-day.  I  think  it 
unfair  to  the  tobacco-raisers  of  this  Country  to  have  men  who  buy 
tobacco  and  manufacture  cigars  come  here  and  tell  what  it  costs  to 
raise  tobacco.  This  sample  of  domestic  tobacco  which  was  presented 
here  to-day  was,  it  is  true,  carefully  sorted,  but  it  was  not  sorted  with 
a  quarter  of  the  care  taken  with  Sumatra  tobacco,  which  is  sorted  over 
and  over  until  every  leaf  is  of  the  same  shape,  and  until  all  of  the 
cigars  made  from  it  are  of  the  same  shape.  We  can  not  afford  to  do 
that  with  our  tobacco  at  the  price  we  are  paid  for  it.  And  if  the  gen- 
tleman to  whom  that  sample  was  shown  knows  what  it  costs  to  grow 
Sumatra  tobacco  no  better  than  he  knows  what  it  costs  to  grow  tobacco 
in  Connecticut,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania,  the  committee  ought  to 
take  his  statements  with  a  great  deal  of  allowance.     This  tobacco 

[exhibiting  a  sample]  is  tobacco  which,  some  years  ago^we  would  not 
lave  thought  of  using  for  anything  but  binding  purposes.  It  is  very 
thin  and  light,  but  there  are  a  great  many  spots  upon  it,  the  same  as 
upon  Sumatra  tobacco,  and  that  was  why  the  dealer  was  able  to  get  a 
higher  price  for  it  to  be  used  as  wrappers.  In  Sumatra  they  are  able 
to  take  their  tobacco  and  sort  it  up  and  develop  it.  With  cheap  prices 
of  labor  that  is  possible,  but  it  is  not  possible  with  us.  This  tobacco 
here  [exhibiting  a  sample],  which  is  only  a  binder  grade,  is  the  only 
tobacco  we  have  that  counterfeits  Sumatra,  and  it  is  on  that  account 
that  it  will  outsell  this  other  tobacco  [showing  another  sample]  which 
is  really  of  superior  quality.  On  a  farm  in  an  adjoining  county  from 
mine  (a  farm  owned  by  an  ex-Cabinet  officer)  they  made  an  experiment 
this  year  in  using  a  chemical  preparation  for  developing  spots  on  the 
tobacco  leaf,  and  I  am  told  that  it  was  very  successful.  I  mention  this 
in  order  to  show  to  you  that  our  only  hope  now  is  in  getting  spots  on 
the  tobacco,  which  we  thought  heretofore  were  blemishes. 


STATEMENT  OF  MB.  GEOBGE  MITCHELSON,  OF  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

Monday,  January  4, 1897. 

Mr.  Mitchelson  said:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  commit- 
tee, my  brothers  and  myself  have  several  hundred  acres  in  Connecticut, 
and  grow  about  20  acres  in  tobacco.  If  we  had  a  duty  of  $5  a  pound 
on  Sumatra  tobacco  we  could  grow  at  a  profit  tobacco  on  more  than  100 
acres  in  Connecticut,  but  now  we  are  not  making  any  money  on  our 
tobacco.  There  has  been  no  money  in  tobacco-raising  for  a  New  England 
fanner  since  the  1892  crop,  when  we  had  a  lighter  duty  than  we  have 
now.    But  the  42  a  pound  duty  is  not  enough.    We  want  $5  a  pound. 

A  Member  of  the  Committee.  Five  dollars  duty  on  an  article  that 
costs  $1.20  f 
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Mr.  Mitchelson.  I  do  not  know  what  it  costs,  and  I  do  not  care. 

Mr.  Turner.  I  suppose  yon  would  rather  have  a  duty  of  $10  a  pound  f 

Mr.  Mitchelson.  Sumatra  is  a  foreign  interloper,  and  I  would  like 
to  see  him  kept  where  he  comes  from. 

Mr.  Turner.  You  do  not  regard  the  interest  of  the  Government  at 
all  in  the  matter,  but  only  the  interest  of  your  Connecticut  farm. 

Mr.  Mitchelson.  We  can  not  grow  tobacco  and  make  money  with  a 
duty  of  less  than  $5  a  pound. 

Mr.  McMillin.  What  additional  price  do  you  estimate  for  the 
tobacco  raised  in  Connecticut  if  .the  duty  were  made  $5  a  pound  f 

Mr.  Mitchelson.  I  can  not  state,  because  the  seasons  vary.  Some 
years  we  have  a  wrapper  crop  and  some  years  a  filler  crop. 

Mr.  McMillin.  You  have  some  idea  about  what  rate  would  make 
your  tobacco  crop  pay  you.  What  is  your  best  idea  as  to  the  average 
price  which  a  duty  of  $5  a  pound  on  the  imported  article  would  give  to 
your  domestic  article  f 

Mr.  Mitchelson.  When  we  did  not  have  Sumatra  tobacco  here  we 
got  30  cents  a  pound  for  our  Connecticut  tobacco,  and  made  money  and 
were  prosperous. 

Mr.  McMillin.  Would  a  duty  of  $5  a  pound  have  that  effect  now? 

Mr.  Mitchelson.  Yes;  in  some  years  it  would.  It  is  only  about  one 
year  in  ten  that  we  can  raise  a  good  crop.  In  the  year  1869  we  had  a 
very  fancy  crop. 

Mr.  McMillin.  Then  you  would  have  an  import  duty  of  $5  a  pound 
placed  on  Sumatra  tobacco  for  nine  years,  in  order  to  get  the  benefit  of 
the  one  good  *nd  full  crop  that  you  make  every  tenth  year! 

Mr.  Mitchelson.  As  a  general  thing,  we  have  a  crop  which  gives 
seven-eighths  wrappers;  but,  taking  one  year  with  another,  we  will  only 
get  20  per  cent  of  wrappers.  The  number  of  wrappers  to  the  pound 
of  tobacco  varies  from  year  to  year.  If  we  had  a  duty  on  Sumatra 
tobacco  we  could  sell  domestic  wrappers. 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  The  American  people  can  raise  tobacco  enough  for 
the  world  and  at  low  prices. 

The  Chairman.  We  desire  to  raise  as  much  revenue  as  possible  from 
tobacco,  and,  in  the  course  of  raising  revenue,  to  adjust  the  duty  so  as 
to  encourage  the  raisers  of  domestic  tobacco.  It  is  a  question  first  of 
revenue  and  then  of  the  protection  of  our  own  industries.  If  other 
gentlemen  desire  to  present  statements  on  the  subject,  they  will  be  pre- 
sented in  writing  or  in  print  and  will  be  incorporated  in  the  report  of 
this  hearing  if  presented  within  a  very  few  days. 


INTERNAL-BEVENUE  TAX. 

MEMORIAL  SUBMITTED  BT  TOBACCO  MANUFACTURERS  OF  LOUIS- 
VILLE, KENTUCKY. 

Louisville,  Ky.,  December  30, 1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We,  the  undersigned  manufacturers  of  tobacco  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  are 
opposed  to  any  action  on  the  part  of  Congress  during  the  present  ses- 
sion looking  to  a  change  in  the  existing  rate  of  tax  on  manufactured 
tobacco.  We  believe  that  the  present  tax  is  satisfactory  to  all  parties 
interested,  and  while  a  change  would  not  in  itself  affect  the  inanufac- 
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turer,  as  lie  in  the  end  collects  the  tax  from  the  consumer,  he  must  suffer 
from  any  agitation  of  the  tobacco- tax  question  on  the  part  of  Congress 
through  the  serious  unsettlement  and  demoralization  of  his  business 
which  must  necessarily  follow. 

Our  interests  have  suffered  seriously  from  the  general  business  de- 
pression of  the  past  few  years,  and  we  are  urgent  in  our  opposition  to 
any  action  whatever  in  connection  with  the  tax  on  manufactured 
tobacco. 

Jno.  Finzer  &  Bro. 

Harry  Weissinger  Tobacco  Co. 

Strater  Brothers  Tobacco  Co. 

Nall  &  Williams  Tobacco  Co. 


STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BY  JAMES  F.  EPES,  OF  BLACKSTOHE,  VA. 

BLACKSTONE,  Va.,  December  22y  1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Living,  as  I  do,  in  the  oldest  tobacco  section  of  the  country,  I  take 
the  liberty  of  calling  your  attention  to  one  of  the  conditions  attending 
the  tax  on  it. 

Of  course,  there  are  various  qualities  of  the  different  grades;  but 
all  tobaccos  fall  under  the  grades  of  "  lugs,"  "  medium  leaf,"  and  "fine 
leaf."  There  are  many  crops  made  which  have  no  "fine  leaf"  in  them; 
but  there  is  no  crop  made  which  has  not  a  proportion  (usually  about 
one-third)  of  "  lugs."  The  bottom  leaves  and  those  above  affected  by 
the  winds  and  the  worms  most  necessarily  be  "  lugs." 

The  really  "fine  leaf"  in  bright  (unsmoked)  tobacco  sells  at  $25  to 
$30  per  hundredweight,  and  from  that  downward  to  about  $2.50  per 
hundredweight  for  the  "lugs,"  and  the  really  "fine  leaf"  in  dark 
(smoked)  tobacco  at  about  $10  to  $14  per  hundredweight,  and  from  that 
downward,  according  to  grade  and  quality,  to  an  average  of  $1.50  or 
less  per  hundredweight  for  the  "  lags."  The  "  lugs,"  especially  the 
dark  kinds,  very  often  sell  for  barely  enough  to  pay  warehouse  expenses. 

Coining  now  to  the  question  of  the  existing  tax  (specifically  $6  per 
hundredweight  on  all  grades  and  qualities),  you  will  see  that  it  amounts 
to  about  20  to  30  per  cent  on  the  "fine  leaf"  brights,  40  to  50  per  cent 
on  the  "fine  leaf"  darks,  while  on  "lugs"  it  amounts  to  the  enormous 
tax  of  never  less  than  300  and  often  more  than  400  per  cent. 

As  stated,  there  is  no  remedy  in  the  power  of  the  producer  except  to 
abandon  the  culture  of  tobacco  altogether,  for  the  reason  that  it  is 
impossible  to  make  the  "  leaf"  grade  without  the  accompaniment  of 
"lugs." 

1  see  from  the*  reports  that  the  average  price  being  realized  this  sea- 
son for  all  grades  of  tobacco  is  $6  per  hundredweight.  If  I  am  correctly 
informed,  this  is  exactly  the  amount  of  the  present  tax,  so  that  if  an 
ad  valorem  tax  of  100  per  cent  was  laid  on  tobacco  instead  of  the 
specific  tax  of  6  cents  per  pound  the  revenue  would  be  the  same. 

In  this  connection,  I  wish  also  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  fairly  estimated  that  6  cents  per  pound  or  $6  per  hundredweight 
is  the  minimum  of  cost  at  which  tobacco  can  be  produced,  and  it  seems 
a  very  great  hardship  to  impose  a  tax  on  a  home  product  equal  to  its 
full  average  market  value. 

I  do  not  think  I  am  mistaken  when  I  say  that  everyone  interested 
in  tobacco  (except  the  very  large  factories,  and  those  inflenced  by  them, 
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who  think  themselves  compensated  for  the  large  tax  by  the  relief  it 
affords  from  competition)  would  like  to  see  a  more  moderate  tax  on  all 
grades  of  tobacco.    Bat  the  chief  object  of  this  letter  is  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  enormity  of  a  6-cent  tax  on  a  lj-cent  "lug." 
Truly  yours, 

Jambs  F.  Epes. 


PROTEST  FROM  CIGAR  MAKERS'  INTERNATIONAL  UNION. 

CHICAGO,  III.,  January  4, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  earnestly  protest  against  any  increase  of  internal  tax  on  cigars, 
as  such  increase  would  fall  on  and  work  great  injury  to  cigar  makers. 
Cigab  Makers'  International  Union  op  America, 

G.  W.  Perkins,  President. 


TOBACCO  "SHORTS." 

STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BT  E.  W.  PEAS,  OF  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  January  4, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  a  very  important  matter  that  con- 
cerns cigar  manufacturers.  I  have  reference  to  what  is  called "shorts," 
which  arises  from  the  manufacture  of  cigars.  This  is  an  overplus 
material  that  accumulates  from  the  manufacture  of  cigars.  Previous 
to  the  election  of  Mr.  Harrison  the  cigar  manufacturer  had  the  privilege 
of  packing  up  his  shorts  or  cuttings  and  stamping  them  for  sale,  the 
same  as  all  other  smoking  tobacco.  I  believe  there  are  a  large  number 
of  cases  lying  idle  in  cigar  manufacturers' cellars,  whereby  if  they  had  the 
privilege  of  packing  it  and  stamping  it,  it  would  accrue  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  manufacturer,  and  would  also  add  an  increased  revenue  to 
the  Government.  The  law  allowing  manufacturers  this  privilege  was 
in  operation,  or  went  in  operation,  shortly  after  the  war,  and  continued 
up  to  the  time  of  Mr.  Harrison's  election.  The  then  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue  ruled  that  there  was  a  clause  in  the  law  prohibiting 
the  manufacturer  from  enjoying  this  privilege  of  disposing  of  this  over- 
plus material  unless  he  took  out  a  separate  bond  and  a  separate  loca- 
tion in  which  to  prepare  it  for  sale,  causing  an  additional  expense. 

1  have  no  doubt  that  this  movement  was  brought  about  by  one  or 
two  large  firms,  who  now  have  the  entire  control  of  this  branch  of  the 
business,  thereby  closing  up  the  avenues  of  the  small  manufacturers,  to 
the  advantage  of  a  monopoly,  for  the  benefit  of  the  few  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  many. 

E.  W.  Peak, 
Manufacturer  of  Cigars. 
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FRAUDS  ON  THE  GOVERNMENT. 
STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BY  S.  A.  BASSF0RD,  OF  NEW  TORE,  BT.  T. 

New  York,  January  i,  1897. 
Committer  on  Ways  and  Means: 

I  respectfully  submit  my  experience  while  acting  as  special  examiner 
of  all  tobacco  in  the  warehouses  of  this  city.  The  tobacco  schedule  of 
the  MoKinleylaw  was  all  right,  if  honestly  administered,  but  the  great 
discrimination  of  $1.65  between  wrappers  and  fillers  was  too  great  a 
temptation  for  fraud.  I  found  many  cases.  The  most  noted  was  the 
Leibe  Bros,  running  through  the  San  Francisco  custom-house  488  bales 
of  wrappers  and  12  bales  of  fillers  as  filler.  This  was  probably  the  most 
extensive  fraud  ever  carried  through.  The  Stackelbourgh  was  the 
next  in  magnitude.  These  cases  were  referred  and  the  smugglers  got 
their  tobaccos  through  mostly  on  35  cents  duty.  I  found  by  reports  from 
the  Bureau  of  Statistics  aud  internal-revenue  reports  that  the  Govern- 
ment lost  fully  $10,000,000  during  the  Harrison  Administration,  and 
more  during  Mr.  Cleveland's  term. 

Now,  sir,  the  Government  is  sadly  in  need  of  revenue,  and  tobacco 
being  a  luxury,  I  submit  for  your  consideration  a  duty  of  $1.50  on  all 
tobaccos,  with  20  cents  additional  on  stripped  leaf.  This  will  yield 
$45,000,000  annually,  and  with  $4.50  per  pound  and  25  per  cent  ad 
valorem  on  cigars,  will  do  justice  to  all  and  greatly  relieve  the  Govern- 
ment. There  are  many  different  styles  of  tobaccos  imported  from 
various  countries  that  are  used  to  manufacture  cigars.  None  of  them 
that  are  honest  but  are  worth  more  than  the  duty  imposed. 

The  magnitude  of  the  frauds  committed  on  the  Government,  and  the 
parties  engaged  in  it,  would  astound  the  whole  country  if  exposed. 

S.  A.  Bassfobd. 
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MEXICAN  CATTLE. 

(Paragraph  189.) 
STATBMEHT  OF  MR.  F.  H.  ROCKWELL,  OF  WARREN,  PA. 

January  5, 1897. 

Mr.  Kockwell  said :  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
we  are  interested  in  the  raising,  feeding,  and  fattening  of  cattle  in 
Kansas,  and  also  some  in  Mexico.  We  buy  and  raise  a  great  many 
cattle  in  Mexico  and  bring  them  into  Kansas  as  raw  material  for  the 
purpose  of  fattening  them  for  the  market.  The  tax  on  Mexican  cattle 
under  the  McKinley  Act  prohibited  the  bringing  of  cattle  across  there 
lrom  that  country,  and  we  consequently  accumulated  a  large  amount  of 
cattle  there  which  came  across  immediately  after  the  Wilson  bill  went 
into  effect,  and  for  that  reason,  you  see,  the  number  of  imported  Mexi- 
can cattle  was  very  large  over  what  it  had  ever  been  before. 

Mr.  Payne.  If  that  is  the  case  why  is  it  so  much  greater  in  1896 
than  in  1895  ! 

Mr.  Rockwell.  I  do  not  know.    I  have  not  the  figures  on  that  item. 

Mr.  Payne.  There  were  134,000  imported  in  1895  and  217,000  in  1896 1 

Mr.  Rockwell.  They  were  gathered  all  through  the  country  in  1895 
and  1896,  and  the  surplus  accumulated  was  brought  over  at  that  time. 
I  will  say  in  reference  to  the  Mexican  cattle  we  bring  over  that  they 
come  as  raw  material,  being  entirely  fattened  and  grazed  for  a  space  of 
from  six  to  eighteen  months  in  Kansas,  fed  on  American  products  and 
cared  for  by  American  labor. 

The  Chairman.  The  average  valuation  of  the  cattle  imported  in  1895 
was  only  $4.96  per  head,  and  in  1896  the  average  value  was  $6.89  per 
head. 

Mr.  Rockwell.  Our  figures  on  that,  the  average  value  of  our  cattle 
in  American  money,  was  $7.50  a  head. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  the  average,  of  course,  all  over  the  country. 
This  is  the  invoice  value  on  which  duty  was  paid! 

Mr.  Rockwell.  Our  own  valuation  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  $7  to 
$7.50  a  head. 

The  Chairman.  It  appears  from  the  statistics  that  of  the  217,000 
cattle  imported  last  year  216,000  came  from  Mexico;  all  but  1,0001 

Mr.  Rockwell.  Of  course  Mexican  cattle  are  very  light  in  weight, 
running  from  600  to  900  pounds,  and  the  weight  as  compared  with  cat- 
tle imported  from  Canada  would  be  1  to  2£,  and  the  average  value 
would  be  only  1  to  6. 

Mr.  Evans.  What  was  the  age  of  most  of  these  cattle f 
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Mr.  Bookwell.  They  are  ones,  twos,  threes,  and  those  brought  over 
immediately  after  the  WiJson  bill  went  into  effect  ran  to  all  ages, 
because  some  cattle  got  as  high  as  seven  and  eight  years  old  there. 

Mr.  Turner.  How  many  did  you  import? 

Mr.  Bookwell.  At  that  time  we  imported  in  about  the  neighbor- 
hood of  6,000  head. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  Americans  have  gone  over  into  Mexico  and 
have  purchased  ranches,  and  are  raising  cattle  there  and  importing 
them! 

Mr.  Bookwell.  They  are. 

The  Chairman.  Why  did  they  go  to  Mexico,  instead  of  doing  this 
work  in  the  United  States  f 

Mr.  Bookwell.  I  can  only  state  for  ourselves;  we  started  in  busi- 
ness in  Arizona  I  think  in  1883  or  1884.  Soon  after  that  we  had  a 
long  continuous  drought  for  several  years,  which  ruined  all  the  ranges 
there,  and  we  were  forced  to  look  for  other  places  and  food  for  our  cat- 
tle or  lose  them,  and  we  went  into  Mexico  and  secured  ranges  there 
and  took  our  cattle  from  Arizona  down  there. 

Mr.  Turner.  Where  the  same  weather  conditions  did  not  prevail  f 

Mr.  Bookwell.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  a  higher  altitude,  more  water,  and 
good  food.  Such  was  the  condition  of  our  range  at  that  time  we  were 
obliged  to  either  give  up  the  business  or  go  away. 

Mr.  Steele.  If  there  is  better  water  and  more  food,  why  do  you 
bring  your  raw  material,  as  you  call  it,  over  into  this  country  f 

Mr.  Bookwell.  The  food  is  simply  grass,  and  the  grass  and  climate 
there  precludes  the  fattenin  g  of  cattle  as  we  require  them  in  this  country. 
There  is  no  grain  raised  in  that  country,  or  practically  none  for  feeding 
purposes,  corn  being  worth  usually  in  tne  neighborhood  of  2  cents  per 
pound  there.  Our  cattle  mainly  go  into  canned  meat  which  is  largely 
exported,  also  a  great  deal  in  the  beef  that  is  used  for  the  poor  classes, 
the  light  meats  and  cheaper  meats.  I  do  not  think  in  Mexico  the  cattle 
come  anywhere  near  the  price  per  hundred  pounds  when  they  are  sold 
in  tbe  markets  there  to  what  our  native  cattle  do.  The  Kansas  farmer 
certainly  gets  the  most  there  is  out  of  raising  the  cattle,  even  the  Mexi- 
can cattle.  They  are  brought  over  as  ones,  twos,  and  threes,  and  they 
are  fed  by  the  farmers  who  are  hired  to  do  it.  They  are  kept  there 
according  to  the  ages,  as  I  have  said,  from  six  to  eighteen  months,  using 
large  quantities  of  corn  and  all  kinds  of  forage.  We  are  located  in 
Ellsworth  County,  which  is  geographically  the  center  portion  of  Kansas, 
and  we  are  paying  the  same  prices  for  corn  they  pay  in  the  adjoining 
county  and  Kansas  Gity.  The  market  price  has  been  made  there  by  us 
in  order  to  get  the  amount  of  feed  we  need.  I  will  say  we  paid  out  last 
year  for  corn  $22,000  to  the  Kansas  farmers.  This  year  it  amounts  to 
nearly  $40,000,  besides  other  expenses  we  pay  to  the  formers,  amounting 
to  over  $10,000  in  what  business  we  do  with  them. 

The  Chairman.  How  would  it  pay  the  farmers  of  Kansas  if  they 
should  raise  this  stock  instead  of  taking  and  feeding  it  after  it  is  raised 
in  Mexico? 

Mr.  Bookwell.  They  can  not  compete  with  these  other  cattle.  They 
depend  upon  cattle  being  brought  in  there  to  feed  their  grain  to. 

Mr.  Steele.  They  have  a  good  deal  more  range  than  they  had  six 
years  ago.    There  is  more  range  for  cattle  in  Kansas  f 

Mr.  Bookwell.  I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  of  western  land  that 
has  been  vacated  by  those  trying  to  farm  it,  but  they  can  make  more 
from  feeding  the  cattle  brought  in  than  by  trying  to  raise  and  graze 
them. 
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The  Ohaibman.  Suppose  they  could  do  both! 

Mr.  Rockwell.  They  can,  but  I  do  not  think  there  is  much  in  the 
first  part  of  it. 

Mr.  Payne.  They  did  raise  all  the  cattle  in  1892  and  1893,  did  they 
notf 

Mr.  Bockwell.  Immediately  before  the  act  went  into  force  there 
was  a  large  amount  of  cattle  brought  into  this  country. 

Mr.  Payne.  Those  were  generally  fattened  within  a  year  and  put  on 
the  market f 

Mr.  Bockwell.  They  could  not  all  be.  They  were  all  grades  and 
all  ages. 

Mr.  Payne.  The  stock  was  pretty  much  exhausted  by  1893,  of 
imported  cattle,  was  it  not! 

Mr.  Bockwell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  did  they  do  in  1893  but  raise  them ;  they  did  not 
import  any  t 

Mr.  Dolliveb.  What  is  the  practical  objection  to  bringing  in  calves 
under  one  year  f 

Mr.  Bockwell.  It  is  a  little  hard  to  gather  them  up  and  drive  them. 
We  bring  a  great  many  yearlings. 

Mr.  Dolliyeb.  I  see  a  great  deal  in  the  newspapers  about  whole 
train  loads  of  cattle  being  shipped  direct  from  Mexico  to  the  Chicago 
market  f 

Mr.  Bockwell.  There  have  been  several  trains  going  through 
directly  there,  to  the  canners;  that  is  by  parties  who  did  not  have  the 
means  of  feeding  them. 

Mr.  Tawney.  From  what  port  of  entry  are  they  admitted;  I  refer  to 
those  train  loads  coming  to  Chicago  f 

Mr.  Bockwell.  I  think  those  came  from  the  Texas  border.  We 
come  over  the  Arizona  border  with  our  cattle. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Where  is  Sonoraf 

Mr.  Bockwell.  South  of  the  Arizona  line. 

Mr.  Tawney.  I  see  43,687  were  admitted  from  Sonora  in  1895,  and 
I  was  wondering  where  they  came  from  f 

Mr.  Bockwell.  The  $10  a  head  under  the  McKinley  bill  amounts 
to  120  to  125  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  Mexican  cattle.  The  same  tax  on 
the  cattle  brought  in  from  the  Canadian  side  in  our  Eastern  and 
Middle  States  would  amount  to  about  18  per  cent. 

Mr.  Dolliveb.  Have  you  any  means  of  knowing  what  valuation  was 
set  upon  the  cattle  that  year  you  imported  T 

Mr.  Bockwell.  Mr.  Sherman,  who  will  follow  me,  can  give  you  the 
exact  figures  on  that  part  of  it. 

Mr.  Dolliyeb.  There  seems  to  be  a  sudden  drop  of  the  official  valu- 
ation of  those  cattle  from  about  $21  in  1893  to  $4.98  the  year  following. 

The  Chairman.  The  result  of  a  change  from  a  specific  duty  to  an  ad 
valorem  duty. 

Mr.  Dolliyeb.  I  wanted  to  know  if  the  witness  had  any  hand  in  the 
valuation,  so  as  to  know  what  it  was. 

Mr.  Bockwell.  We  did  not  enter  any  under  the  specific  duty. 

Mr.  Dolliyeb.  About  what  valuation  did  you  set  upon  your  imported 
cattle  at  the  custom-house  when  you  imported  themf 

Mr.  Bockwell.  What  we  paid  for  them — the  market  price  at  the 
line.    We  bought  a  great  many  delivered  at  the  line. 

Mr.  Dolliveb.  Was  there  any  change  in  the  market  value  of  cattle 
that  appears  to  be  represented  by  that  sudden  change  from  $21  to 
$4.98! 
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Mr.  Bockwell.  I  do  not  know  in  regard  to  1893.  We  did  no  im- 
porting ourselves  at  that  time.  We  practically  dropped  the  business, 
leaving  our  cattle  in  Mexico. 

Mr.  Steele.  It  may  be  partially  accounted  tor  by  importing  younger 
animals. 

Mr.  Bockwell.  Nothing  but  old  cattle  could  be  brought  in  under 
the  McKinley  bill;  no  young  cattle. 

Mr.  Steele.  Why! 

Mr.  Bockwell.  On  account  of  the  $10  specific  duty. 

Mr.  Steele.  That  applies  to  cattle  above  one  year. 

Mr.  Bockwell.  We  never  imported  calves  at  all. 

Mr.  Steele.  A  2  year-old  steer  would  not  pay  the  same  duty  as  a 
4-year-old  steer? 

Mr.  Turner.  They  did  not  import  the  more  valuable  animals  at  the 
specific  tax  of  $10. 

STATEMENT  OP  HE.  M.  M.  SHEEXAH,  OF  SAUNA,  XAJT S. 

January  5, 1897. 

Mr.  Sherman  said :  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
in  this  connection  of  the  cattle  trade  perhaps  the  most  important  point 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  is  the  American  ownership  of 
the  cattle  that  are  brought  from  Mexico  to  the  United  States.  Prior  to 
the  passage  of  the  McKinley  bill,  when  the  old  war  tariff  of  20  per  cent 
ad  valorem  was  in  effect,  quite  a  number  of  Americans  left  Arizona  and 
Texas  and  the  border  with  their  herds  and  went  into  old  Mexico  to 
embark  in  the  industry  of  cattle  raising  there.  The  idea  obtained 
among  the  Americans  at  that  time  that  in  view  of  both  the  Republican 
platform  and  the  well-known  attitude  of  the  Republican  party,  they 
thought  that  the  duties  would  in  all  probability  be  materially  reduced, 
and  perhaps  entirely  removed.  The  reason  of  going  in  there  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  some  portions  of  that  country  in  the  United  States 
adjacent  to  Mexico  were  overstocked  on  the  ranges  and  the  ranges  were 
getting  short,  and,  of  course,  all  of  that  country  is  sparsely  grassed,  and 
they  went  into  Mexico  onto  new  ranges. 

Perhaps  in  the  first  instance  the  ranges  in  Arizona  and  Texas  might 
have  been  better  even  than  the  ranges  in  Mexico,  but  they  were  going 
on  new  and  unoccupied  ranges.  Now,  the  limit  to  which  these  Ameri- 
cans entered  Mexico  was  from  100  to  150  miles,  and  that  is  about  the 
limit  to-day  from  which  the  Mexican  cattle  come  into  the  United  States. 
Most  of  them  are  right  on  the  line,  where  they  can  get  the  ranges  con- 
venient. Now,  in  all  probability,  two-thirds,  and  it  is  possible  even  a 
greater  number,  of  the  cattle  coming  from  Mexico  into  the  United 
States  are  owned  by  Americans,  and  are  simply  raised  and  grazed  on 
the  other  side  of  the  boundary  line.  And  also  in  this  connection  it  would 
be  well  for  the  committee  to  bear  in  mind  that  where  Mexican  cattle 
are  raised  and  owned  by  Mexicans  and  handled  in  the  United  States, 
those  cattle  are  bought  by  Americans  either  at  the  Mexican  range  or 
delivered  on  the  cars  at  the  nearest  railway  station.  And  hence  it  is 
that  this  entire  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  Americans,  and  it  is  as  Ameri- 
cans we  come  before  you  in  connection  with  this  Mexican  cattle-trade 
industry.  Now,  when  the  McKinley  bill  was  framed,  imposing  the  $10 
specific  duty  on  all  cattle  above  calves,  there  was  no  presentation  of 
facts  of  that  trade  I  believe  to  Congress  of  the  condition  of  the  Mexi- 
can cattle  trade,  that  it  was  in  the  hands  of  Americans  or  anything  else 
concerning  it,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  mind  of  the  committee  who 
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framed  the  bill  was  upon  Canadian  cattle.  Their  attention  was  called  to 
the  Canadian  product  and  value  rather  than  to  the  inferior  grade  and 
character  of  the  Mexican  product,  and  in  order  to  meet  the  entry  of  the 
Canadian  product  they  imposed  the  $10  specific  duty  per  head,  forget- 
ting all  about  the  Mexican  cattle. 

There  have  been  some  questions  asked  as  to  the  price  at  which  cattle 
are  entered  coming  from  Mexico  into  the  United  States,  the  price  of 
entering,  and  the  value  placed  upon  them.  Oar  experience  is  that  we 
have  entered  those  cattle  at  what  we  paid  for  them.  We  have  bought 
cattle  in  Mexico  as  low  as  $6,  $9,  and  $12,  ones,  twos,  and  threes,  in 
Mexican  money,  and  in  one  instance  we  found  difficulty  in  passing  the 
custom-house  even  when  we  had  bought  them  at  those  figures  in  enter- 
ing them  at  that  rate.  Now,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  some  of  those  very 
cattle  we  bought  at  those  apparently  very  low  prices  of  $6,  $9,  and  $12, 
we  lost  money  on,  and  we  paid  all  they  were  worth,  and  you  must 
remember  in  connection  with  the  Mexican  cattle  and  those  figures  of 
$4.98  that  have  been  here  reported  as  the  value  of  the  Mexican  cattle, 
you  must  bear  in  mind  the  inferior  grade  of  the  cattle. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Are  they  stock  cattle  or  fat  cattle,  as  a  rule! 

Mr.  Sherman.  You  can  not  get  any  fattened  cattle  in  Mexico  such 
as 

Mr.  Dolliveb.  And  yet  some  seemed  to  have  been  valued  at  $21. 

Tj/Lr.  Sherman.  It  is  very  probable  those  are  Oanadian  and  not 
Mexican. 

Mr.  Payne.  There  were  638  valued  at  that  rate  imported  from  Mexico 
that  year. 

Mr.  Sherman.  Of  course,  the  $10  per  head  duty  on  cattle  where  cattle 
to-day  are  not  worth  $10  a  head — they  might  have  picked  out  here  or 
there  some  very  valuable  cattle  and  fixed  this  valuation  upon  them. 
You  might  find  800  or  1,000  head  of  cattle  worth  that  sum  of  money, 
but  it  is  not  the  average  product  of  either  the  American  cattle  raiser  or 
the  Mexican  cattle  raiser.    That  is  not  the  average  value,  by  any  means. 

Mr.  Tawney.  I  see  from  the  Treasury  reports  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30, 1895,  there  were  imported  130,794;  for  1896  there  were 
imported  217,992,  and  in  the  four  months  ending  October  31, 1896,  there 
were  imported  15,292  head;  and  upon  examining  the  report  I  should 
say  there  was  at  least  95  per  cent  of  those  cattle  coming  from  Mexico. 
Were  they  all  stock  cattle  t 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  would  say,  in  regard  to  the  entrance  of  these  cattle 
from  Old  Mexico,  the  first  thing  you  note  there  is  the  Wilson  tariff  did 
not  go  into  effect,  and  the  cattle  could  not  be  gotten  out  of  Mexico  until 
October,  and  there  were  but  a  few  months  to  bring  them  in 

Mr.  Tawney.  One  hundred  and  thirty-four  thousand  came  over. 

Mr.  Sherman.  Well,  when  it  was  well  known  that  the  Wilson  tariff 
would  soon  go  into  effect,  preparations  were  made.  The  Americans 
down  there  were  hemmed  in  by  the  McKinley  tariff.  The  Americans  in 
Mexico,  when  starting  the  business,  naturally  looked  to  the  United 
States  for  their  market,  as  they  were  American  citizens.  When  this 
prohibitory  tariff  went  into  effect  they  simply  went  along  for  the  period 
that  tariff  was  in  effect,  holding  their  herds  and  accumulating,  and  in 
the  course  of  time  their  ranges  became  overstocked,  and  instead  of 
3-year-old  steers  they  had  6-year-old  steers,  and  threes,  fours,  fives, 
and  sixes,  and  there  was  a  rush  as  a  reaction  from  the  congestion,  and 
in  a  few  months  they  got  out  a  great  many  cattle.  All  of  these  cattle 
to  which  you  allude  were  American  cattle  out  and  out,  scarcely  any 
Mexican. 
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Mr.  Tawney.  You  mean  Americans  raised  cattle  driven  across  the 
line  for  pasture  f 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Wilson  bill! 

Mr.  Sherman.  Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Wilson  bill;  that  is,  when 
the  Americans  embarked  in  Mexico  in  the  cattle- raising  country.  They 
did  not  go  down  there  to  Mexico  with  any  $10  prohibitive  tariff  staring 
them  in  the  face  to  go  into  the  cattle-raising  trade.  They  went  in  there 
before,  and  they  availed  themselves  of  the  first  opportunity,  of  course, 
to  get  them  out 

Mr.  Dolliveb.  Were  they  not  there  prior  to  the  act  of  1890  f 

Mr.  Sherman.  We  ourselves  entered  in  the  year  of  1886 — the  latter 
part  of  that  year.  Some  had  gone  before  us  and  some  came  after,  and 
that  possibly  is  the  average  time. 

Mr.  Dolliveb.  At  that  time  the  duty  was  20  per  cent  ad  valorem! 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes.  sir ;  as  I  have  said.  And  it  was  under  that  duty 
that  they  went  into  Mexico. 

Mr.  Dolliveb.  You  say  that  the  great  bulk  of  Mexican  cattle  com- 
ing into  this  country  are  cattle  fattened  in  Mexico  for  the  market t 

Mr.  Sherman.  They  are  not  fattened  in  Mexico  for  the  market,  for 
corn  is  worth  2  cents  a  pound.  Of  course,  the  cattle  get  in  fair  condi- 
tion at  times  upon  the  grass  in  that  country  and  are  brought  out. 

Mr.  Dolliveb.  What  do  you  do  with  these  cattlef 

Mr.  Sherman.  Our  course  of  trade  in  these  cattle  is  to  bring  them 
across  the  line  and  to  ship  them  to  central  Kansas,  where  we  feed  and 
fatten  them. 

Mr.  Dolliveb.  How  long  do  they  remain  there  f 

Mr.  Sherman.  From  six  months  up  to  two  years,  depending  upon 
the  age  at  which  they  passed  the  line.  We  bring  the  cattle  in,  for 
instance,  in  the  fall,  and  we  endeavor  to  bring  the  most  of  our  cattle  in 
September,  October,  November,  and  the  3-year-olds  at  that  age  remain 
in  Kansas  until  July,  August,  and  September  of  the  coming  year. 

Mr.  Dolliveb.  What  proportion  of  your  cattle  of  this  class  have 
you  shipped  directly  to  the  stock  yards  from  Mexico? 

Mr.  Sherman.  The  first  train  load  of  cattle  we  brought  out  of  Mexico 
we  shipped  directly  upon  the  market.  The  prices  realized  from  them 
led  me  to  take  these  same  cattle 

Mr.  Dolliveb.  When  was  thatf 

Mr.  Sherman.  In  the  fall  of  1894,  just  after  the  Wilson  bill  went 
into  effect — and  the  price  we  got  for  those  cattle  induced  me  to  at  once 
reship  those  cattle  back  to  central  Kansas  and  fatten  them  and  get 
them  in  condition  to  go  on  the  market. 

Mr.  Dolliveb.  What  about  the  cattle  the  newspapers  described  as 
being  sold  and  slaughtered  in  Chicago? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Last  year  and  this  year  there  have  been  some  Mexican 
cattle  brought  direct  from  the  ranges  of  Mexico  into  the  market  at 
Kansas  Oity  and  Chicago.  Those  are  only  fit  for  the  canners.  Some 
are  sold  and  go  back  in  the  country,  the  same  as  I  have  explained  we 
did  with  our  cattle,  sold  to  feeders  to  be  fattened.  They  are  not  very 
desirable  feeders.  They  are  such  an  inferior  grade  of  cattle  that  the 
farmer  does  not  like  to  take  hold  of  them,  and  many  go  to  the  canners; 
and  let  me  say  in  this  connection  that  these  canners  are  slaughtered  by 
the  packers  and  are  exported  to  foreign  countries  to  supply  foreign 
armies,  etc.  That  is  the  course;  they  come  in  as  canners,  often.  That 
is  the  idea;  they  come  in  as  raw  material.  The  inferior  grade  of  these 
Mexican  cattle,  to  which  the  attention  of  the  committee  has  already 
**een  called 
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Mr.  Gbosvenor.  Your  idea,  if  you  will  allow  me  a  question,  is  that 
that  this  question  of  tariff  upon  foreign  products  ought  to  be  affected 
by  the  citizenship  of  the  producer  in  the  foreign  country! 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  should  think  that  ought  to  be  taken  into  acrount. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  What  effect  would  that  have  upon  the  whole  line  of 
imported  goods  of  every  description  that  come  into  the  United  States! 
How  many  do  you  think  are  manufactured,  directly  or  indirectly,  by 
American  citizens  who  have  got  your  views  and  have  gone  abroad  with 
their  money  and  persons  and  gone  into  this  business! 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  should  judge — of  course  I  do  not  know— but  I  should 
judge  very  little  capital  goes  abroad  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  Yon  do! 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  should  judge  so.  That  is  a  branch  of  the  subject  I 
am  entirely  unfamiliar  with. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  Then,  if  we  should  establish  a  rule  when  an  Amer- 
ican goes  abroad  and  produces  it  shall  have  a  favorable  effect  in  the 
differential  duty,  the  most  of  our  manufacturing  would  probably  be 
done  abroad! 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  should  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  Why  not! 

Mr.  Sherman.  Because  we  have  the  cheapest  labor  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  Who  has! 

Mr.  Sherman.  The  United  States.  We  have  the  cheapest  labor  in 
the  world.  It  is  a  higher-priced  labor,  but  it  is  at  the  same  time  the 
cheapest  labor.  You  take  it  in  this  very  industry  of  cattle  raising. 
We  who  are  engaged  in  Mexico  have  to  hire  Mexicans,  and  we  have  to 
have  two  men  to  do  one  man's  work 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  One  to  watch  the  other! 

Mr.  Sherman.  We  may  get  that  man  for  low  wages,  but  the  ultimate 
result  is  it  costs  quite  as  much  if  not  more  to  raise  cattle  in  Mexico 
than  in  the  United  States.  Of  course,  I  am  not  familiar  with  other  lines 
of  industry. 

Mr.  Evans.  Do  you  apply  that  rule  to  other  cheap  labor  countries! 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  should  suppose  it  would  apply  with  equal  force  to 
Chinese  and  Japanese. 

Mr.  Payne.  Why  did  you  go  over  there  if  you  get  more  out  of  the 
labor  here! 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  explained  one  reason  was  the  shortage  of  the  ranges. 

The  Chairman.  Have  we  not  ranges  in  great  abundance  in  Wyoming, 
Montana,  Colorado,  and  all  that  section  of  country!  Are  we  obliged  to 
go  to  Mexico  to  find  ranges! 

Mr.  Sherman.  In  answer  to  that  question  I  might  at  the  same  time 
call  attention  to  another  reason,  and  that  is  as  to  the  ranges  of  cattle. 
The  American  Government  does  not  seem  to  have  recognized  one  fact 
as  yet,  and  that  is  that  the  range  country  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
region,  the  arid  region,  is  not  susceptible  of  cultivation,  and  you  can 
not  acquire  titles  to  lands  in  sufficient  quantities  in  the  United  States 
and  own  your  lands  to  raise  your  cattle.  That  is  another  inducement 
that  led  us  to  go  into  Mexico.  We  could  there  buy  land  in  sufficient 
quantities  so  we  could  be  the  owners  of  the  land  on  which  we  were 

f  rowing  our  cattle,  and  in  that  way  control  them.  We  could,  if  we  so 
esired,  get  good  bulls  to  run  with  our  cattle  and  we  would  reap  the 
entire  benefit  of  it,  whereas  in  the  open  ranges  of  the  United  States 
the  lack  of  ownership  of  the  lands,  if  we  developed  water  or  got  good 
bulls  or  made  any  kind  of  improvement,  all  of  our  neighbors  were 
entitled  to  the  benefit  of  our  enterprise  and  industry. 
T  H 51 
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Mr.  Tawnet.  I  would  like  to  ask  this  question.  I  see  that  since  the 
enactment  of  the  Wilson  bill  we  imported  367,178  head  of  cattle,  or 
about  14,122  per  month,  while  under  the  act  of  1890  we  imported,  in 
1893, 3,098  in  all! 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tawnet.  I  would  like  to  know  if  it  is  not  a  fact  that  almost  all 
'  of  those  cattle  imported  from  Mexico  were  stock  cattle! 

Mr.  Sherman.  They  were  all  stock  cattle,  and  even  if  called  canners 
they  all  came  in  under  that  head. 

Mr.  Tawney.  What  is  the  average  price  of  stock  cattle  in  Mexico  f 

Mr.  Sherman.  You  mean  the  average  price  of  cattle  1 

Mr.  Tawney.  The  average  price  of  stock  cattle  in  Mexico  in  Ameri- 
can money. 

Mr.  Sherman.  Do  you  mean  the  entire  herd,  calf,  cow,  yearling,  etc  f 

Mr.  Tawney.  Such  as  were  imported  during  the  last  three  years  as 
stock  cattle.    I  want  the  average  price  in  American  money. 

Mr.  Sherman.  It  is  perhaps  difficult  to  answer  that  question  without 
giving  the  different  ages  and  the  different  classes  of  cattle. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question,  if  you  do  not  know  that 
as  a  practical  importer  of  stock  cattle 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  can  answer  your  question,  I  think,  satisfactory  to 
you,  but  in  a  little  different  form,  and  that  is  we  have  paid  for  cattle  this 
year — for  the  kind  of  Mexican  cattle  we  bought — $8  for  yearlings,  $11 
for  2-year  olds,  and  $14  for  3-year  olds — that  is,  the  Mexican  cattle. 
Now,  you  might  say  $11  Mexican  money  would  be  the  average  value 
of  that  cattle. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Eleven  dollars  of  Mexican  money  is  about  $5.50  of 
American  money! 

Mr.  Sherman.  The  entry  was  based  upon  the  valuation  at  the  cus- 
tom-house. 

Mr.  Tawney.  What  is  the  average  price  of  stock  cattle  raised  in  the 
Western  States  and  Territories! 

Mr.  Sherman.  We  also  bought  American  cattle,  although  not  in  that 
same  vicinity,  but  I  am  speaking  of  the  whole  United  States,  paying 
at  the  rate  of  $9,  $12,  and  $15  for  the  same  aged  cattle  also. 

Mr.  Tawney.  But  in  American  money! 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes,  in  American  money;  and  we  considered  in  mak- 
ing those  purchases  that  the  $9,  $12,  and  $15  cattle  were  the  cheaper 
cattle  on  account  of  their  superior  quality. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Then  why  do  you  go  to  Mexico  to  get  stock  cattle f 

Mr.  Sherman.  We  are  familiar  with  the  country;  we  have  been  in 
the  business  there,  and  the  reason  we  bought  some  American  cattle 
was,  that  they  were  delivered  on  the  cars  at  some  point 

Mr.  Tawney.  Do  you  own  the  ranges  in  Mexico! 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Evans.  How  much  thicker  does  the  grass  grow  on  these  ranges 
than  in  the  United  States! 

Mr.  Sherman.  There  are  parts  of  Arizona  entirely  unfitted  for  rais- 
ing cattle ;  and  then  again,  you  take  the  southeastern  county  of  the  Ter- 
ritory and  it  is  a  cattle  county.  Even  parts  of  that  county  are  not  fit  for 
the  growing  of  cattle.  In  fact,  throughout  the  whole  range  country 
in  the  United  States  and  Mexico  here  and  there  you  find  places  fitted 
for  a  range,  and  tben  again  you  find  places  unfitted  for  a  range. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Up  to  August  20, 1885,  the  stock  cattle  were  produced 
on  the  western  ranges  of  this  country,  and  were  all 

Mr.  Sherman.  Feeders,  I  suppose  you  mean.    They  are  to-day;  they 
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were  produced  then  and  they  are  today.  It  is  supposed  what  are 
termed  the  "feeder"  class  of  cattle  can  be  grown  to  better  advantage  on 
the  stock  ranges  in  the  farming  communities. 

Mr.  Tawney.  How  do  you  account  for  this  enormous  importation  of 
cattle  reaching  14,000  a  month! 

Mr.  Sherman.  The  importation  from  Mexico  is  largely  owing  to  the 
congestion  of  the  market.  You  take,  for  instance,  the  report  of  the  * 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  for  the  year  1895  of  cattle  brought  out  of 
that  country,  which  is,  including  the  stray  cattle,  240,000  head.  I  do 
not  know  just  how  large  a  number  of  those  were  strays — these  Ameri- 
can cattle  which  strayed  across  the  liue.  It  is  possible  they  came  across 
the  liue  three  or  four  times  and  were  counted  over  and  over  again.  The 
Americans  living  near  the  line  wish  to  preserve  the  American  identity 
of  the  cattle,  so  they  go  after  them  and  bring  them  back.  Up  to  Decem- 
ber the  number  of  cattle  was  119,000,  less  than  half  of  what  it  was  last 
year;  and  next  year,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  of  the  country  goes— and 
I  believe  I  am  correct — with  the  threes,  fours,  fives,  and  sixes,  you  can 
not  get  all  your  steer  cattle,  you  understand,  in  one  rouud-up,  and  you 
have  to  go  over  the  range  at  different  times;  but  I  should  suppose  there  ' 
would  be  a  very  great  falling  off,  a  still  larger  falling  off  another  year. 
Mexico  herself  is  a  large  consumer  of  beef,  and  there  are  deserts  and 
inaccessible  mountains  and  scarcity  of  water,  and  grass  where  there  is 
no  water,  and  water  where  there  is  no  grass,  and  the  result  is  there 
is  no  very  great  area  of  country  on  which  you  can  raise  these  cattle. 

STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  B Y  M.  M.  SHERMAN,  OF  KANSAS,  AND 
F.  H.  E0CKWELL,  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

The  attention  of  the  House  committee  considering  the  revision  of 
the  tariff  is  respectfully  called  to  the  conditions  of  the  Mexican  cattle 
trade. 

For  a  number  of  years  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  McKiuley  law  there 
had  been  in  force  the  old  Morrill  war  tariff  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
the  same  as  to-day.  Quite  a  number  of  Americans  had  embarked  in 
the  cattle-growing  industry  in  that  part  of  Mexico  adjacent  to  the 
United  States,  partly  induced  thereto  by  the  then  existing  overstock  of 
cattle  on  the  ranges  along  the  border,  and  also  by  reason  of  the  impos- 
sibility of  acquiring  sufficient  grazing  land  in  fee,  or  in  lieu  of  that,  of 
preserving  to  the  use  of  the  owners  such  improvements  as  they  might 
make  on  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States.  When  the  McKiuley 
tariff  was  framed  there  is  probably  little  doubt  that  if  the  attention  of 
Congress  had  been  called  to  the  matter  and  the  real  conditions  of  the 
trade  made  known  there  would  have  been  no  imposition  of  a  $10  per 
head  specific  duty.  Those  interested,  who  were  familiar  with  the  con- 
ditions, supposed  such  action  entirely  impossible,  and  made  no  pre- 
sentation of  facts,  overlooking  the  point  that  cattle  were  only  one  of 
almost  innumerable  items  demanding  consideration.  It  is  probable  that 
two- thirds,  and  it  is  possible  that  even  a  higher  proportion  of  the  cattle 
coming  from  Mexico  are  of  American  ownership,  simply  raised  and 
grazed  on  the  other  side  of  the  boundary  line.  The  American,  when 
entering  the  business,  looked  to  the  United  States  for  his  market,  and 
from  100  to  150  miles  within  the  interior  is  the  limit  to  which  they 
entered  Mexico,  and  that  to-day  is  the  limit  from  which  the  cattle  of 
Mexico  enter  the  United  States. 
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Again,  the  purely  Mexican  cattle  of  Mexican  ownership  and  raising 
are  handled  in  the  United  States  by  Americans,  and  either  bonght  at 
the  ranch  or  delivered  aboard  cars  at  the  nearest  railroad  station. 
This  trade  is  entirely  in  American  hands,  and  any  profit  resulting  is  an 
American  profit,  expended  in  the  United  States,  or  added  to  American 
capital. 

The  second  consideration,  and  which  by  some  might  be  regarded  as 
of  first  importance,  is  the  impracticability,  as  between  Mexican  and 
other  foreign  cattle,  of  imposing  anything  like  an  equitable  specific 
duty,  according  to  any  system  that  has  been,  or  is  likely  to  come  into 
practical  use,  unless  it  should  be  the  desire  of  Congress  to  admit  Can- 
adian and  other  foreign  cattle  and  to  exclude  the  Mexican  product.  It 
is  not  probable  that  Congress  had  this  idea  in  view  when  the  McKinley 
law  was  framed;  such,  however^  was  the  result.  The  inferior  grade  of 
Mexican  cattle  is  to  be  first  considered.  To  make  the  inferior  and  light- 
weight Mexican  animal  pay  the  same  duty  as  the  heavier  and  high-class 
Canadian  steer  is  a  manifest  unfairness  that  the  Congress  of  the 
Uuited  States  does  not  knowingly  wish  to  perpetrate.  When  quality 
and  weight  are  both  considered  no  practical  specific  duty  could  be 
devised  in  equity  under  which  even  the  various  kinds  and  grades  of 
cattle,  coming  from  Mexico  alone,  could  enter  the  United  States.  One 
steer  may  be  worth  twice  as  much  as  another  of  the  same  age;  again, 
cattle  entering  at  El  Paso  are,  by  reason  of  the  lower  freight  rates  from 
this  point  to  the  interior  of  the  United  States,  worth  $1.50  per  head 
more  than  the  same  cattle  are  worth  at  Nogales,  Ariz.,  on  the  Sonora 
border. 

Another  wide  difference  between  the  Mexican  and  Canadian  cattle  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  latter  enter  more  largely  as  a  finished  product, 
brought  by  the  Canadian  owner  direct  to  the  American  market  and 
sold  in  direct  competition  with  the  best  American  beef,  and  even  when 
entered  as  so-called  feeders,  represent  probably  not  less  than  $25  per 
head  value,  as  against  $5  to  $7  per  head  for  Mexican  cattle  of  like  age 
on  their  respective  borders. 

Mexican  cattle  enter  the  United  States  practically  as  raw  material. 
If  they  are  shipped  direct  upon  our  market,  even  starting  in  fair  con- 
dition, the  long  shipment  unfits  them  for  anything  but  "canners." 
This  canned  beef  is  largely  reexported  to  supply  foreign  armies,  etc 
If  these  cattle  are  fattened  in  the  United  States  upon  the  grass  of 
Texas,  or  on  the  Northern  cattle  ranges,  or  upon  the  corn  of  Kansas  or 
Nebraska,  the  character  of  raw  material  to  be  manufactured  into  beef 
obtains  to  a  still  greater  degree. 

In  this  connection,  in  making  a  proper  comparison  between  Mexican 
and  particularly  Canadian  cattle,  the  great  distance  of  Mexican  cattle 
from  the  slaughtering  market  of  the  United  States  must  be  considered, 
which  greatly  diminishes  the  value  of  the  Mexican  steer. 

Therefore,  the  inferior  grade,  both  as  to  weight  and  quality  (for  no 
system  of  care  and  feed  can  develop  the  Mexican  steer  to.  an  equality 
with  the  Canadian  in  either  respect),  their  different  uses  (the  onfe  a  raw 
material,  the  other  a  finished  product),  the  great  distance  of  Mexican 
cattle  from  our  market,  and  finally  the  widely  varying  values  between 
Mexican  and  other  foreign  cattle,  preclude  the  idea  of  imposing  specific 
duties.  Attention  has  been  called  to  the  seeming  incongruity  of  the 
average  valuation  of  cattle,  comparing  importations  under  the  20  per 
cent  ad  valorem  tariff  and  under  the  McKinley  Act.  It  need  only  be 
stated  that  there  were  no  importations  under  the  McKinley  Act,  except 
of  a  few  high-grade  animals,  and  that  no  fair  comparison  can  be  made 
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as  between  them  and  the  300,000  Mexican  cattle  imported  for  canning 
or  fattening  purposes  under  the  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  tariff  since  the 
repeal  of  the  McKinley  Act.  In  this  particular  business  it  is  very  easy 
to  guard  against  undervaluations  under  an  ad  valorem  tariff,  because 
the  range  cattle  are  present  and  traded  in  on  both  sides  of  the  border, 
thus  affording  the  American  appraisers  always  a  ready  criterion  as  to 
the  values  at  which  cattle  should  be  entered. 

The  advantages  to  the  United  States  arising  from  the  importation 
of  Mexican  cattle  are  perhaps  best  illustrated  by  giving  the  experience 
of  our  own  company.  We  have  a  breeding  ranch  in  Mexico,  and  are 
engaged  in  feeding  and  fattening  cattle  in  Kansas.  We  have  far  more 
cattle  in  Kansas  than  upon  our  breeding  ranch.  The  Kansas  end  of 
our  business  is  the  more  important,  but  depends  upon  our  ability  to 
furnish  it  with  raw  material,  and  without  which  raw  material  we  would 
have  to  abandon  the  business.  We  first  pay  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  on 
entering  the  United  States,  and  then  a  freight  rate,  which,  upon  a  basis 
of  a  three-year-old  steer,  amounts  to  $4.50  per  head,  to  American  rail- 
road companies  to  carry  these  cattle  to  central  Kansas.  There  we  buy 
winter  feed  front  the  American  farmer,  which  costs  us  from  $5  to  $6 
per  head. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  of  interest  to  state  that  we  are  now  pay- 
ing as  much  for  corn  240  miles  west  of  Kansas  City  as  is  paid  in  Jackson 
County,  adjacent  to  Kansas  City.  These  cattle  are  scattered  about 
among  the  farmers.  We  bring  the  market  into  the  farmer's  barnyard 
for  not  only  his  corn  but  his  forage  crop  as  well,  and  hire  him  to  market 
his  own  produce  by  feeding  it  to  our  cattle,  when  he  otherwise  would  be 
compelled  to  haul  it  to  the  nearest  railroad  station  at  his  own  expense. 
The  fertility  of  his  farm  is  kept  up  by  feeding  at  home.  Again,  we 
make  use  of  pasture  that  costs  $1.50  per  head.  When  the  cattle  are 
shipped  off  grass  to  market  we  pay  $1.75  per  head  to  the  American 
railroad  if  we  ship  to  Kansas  City  and  over  $3  per  head  if  we  send  the 
cattle  to  Chicago.  Seventy-five  cents  per  head  is  paid  to  yardage  com- 
panies and  commission  men  before  the  cattle  are  finally  disposed  of, 
besides  other  incidental  expenses.  We  expend  $2  in  the  United  States 
to  produce  our  beef  product  where  we  spend  $1  in  Mexico.  When  these 
cattle  finally  come  upon  the  market  they  are  not  even  then  serious  com- 
petitors of  American  cattle,  the  product  being  of  inferior  grade;  in  fact, 
our  more  serious  competition  with  American  cattle  is  not  in  the  market 
selling,  but  as  buyers  of  winter  feed  and  summer  pasture.  The  com- 
mittee will  hardly  regard  that  as  detrimental  competition.  The  thought- 
ful consideration  of  the  committee,  after  weighing  these  facts,  must  lead 
it  to  the  conclusion  that  the  importation  of  Mexican  cattle  is  a  benefit 
and  not  a  detriment  to  the  United  States.  Legislation  should  encourage 
this  enterprise  rather  than  discourage  it. 

We  have  paid  in  duties  to  the  United  States  Government  in  the  year 
1896  some  $10,000,  while  other  cattle  we  have  bought,  delivered  aboard 
cars,  have  paid  $3,000  more.  To  American  railroad  companies  we  have 
paid  for  bringing  our  cattle  to  Kansas,  $33,000;  to  railroad  companies 
for  taking  our  cattle  to  Kansas  City  and  Chicago,  $7,000 ;  to  yardage 
and  commission  companies  we  have  paid  $2,500.  We  will  have  to  pay 
to  Kansas  farmers  some  $40,000  for  this  winter's  feed  j  our  labor  bill 
will  not  be  far  from  $10,000,  and  we  will  require  some  40,000  acres 
of  land  upon  which  to  pasture  our  cattle.  Many  of  our  cattle  are  year 
lings,  and  for  them  we  will  be  compelled  to  pay  two  winter  feed  bills 
and  two  summer  pasture  bills  before  they  are  ready  for  market,  and  we 
are  within  the  limits  when  we  state  that,  assuming  present  average 
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Mr.  Bockwell.  I  do  not  know  in  regard  to  1893.  We  did  no  im- 
porting ourselves  at  that  time.  We  practically  dropped  the  business, 
leaving  our  cattle  in  Mexico. 

Mr.  Steele.  It  may  be  partially  accounted  for  by  importing  younger 
animals. 

Mr.  Rockwell.  Nothing  but  old  cattle  could  be  brought  in  under 
the  McKinley  bill:  no  young  cattle. 

Mr.  Steele.  Why! 

Mr.  Rockwell.  On  account  of  the  $10  specific  duty. 

Mr.  Steele.  That  applies  to  cattle  above  one  year. 

Mr.  Rockwell.  We  never  imported  calves  at  all. 

Mr.  Steele.  A  2-year-old  steer  would  not  pay  the  same  duty  as  a 
4-year-old  steer  t 

Mr.  Turner.  They  did  not  import  the  more  valuable  animals  at  the 
specific  tax  of  $10. 

STATEMENT  OP  HE.  M.  M.  SHEEKAH,  OF  SAUH A,  KAJTS. 

January  5, 1897. 

Mr.  Sherman  said:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
in  this  connection  of  the  cattle  trade  perhaps  the  most  important  point 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  is  the  American  ownership  of 
the  cattle  that  are  brought  from  Mexico  to  the  United  States.  Prior  to 
the  passage  of  the  McKinley  bill,  when  the  old  war  tariff  of  20  per  cent 
ad  valorem  was  in  effect,  quite  a  number  of  Americans  left  Arizona  and 
Texas  and  the  border  with  their  herds  and  went  into  old  Mexico  to 
embark  in  the  industry  of  cattle  raising  there.  The  idea  obtained 
among  the  Americans  at  that  time  that  in  view  of  both  the  Republican 
platform  and  the  well-known  attitude  of  the  Republican  party,  they 
thought  that  the  duties  would  in  all  probability  be  materially  reduced, 
and  perhaps  entirely  removed.  The  reason  of  going  in  there  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  some  portions  of  that  country  in  the  United  States 
adjacent  to  Mexico  were  overstocked  on  the  ranges  and  the  ranges  were 
getting  short,  and,  of  course,  all  of  that  country  is  sparsely  grassed,  and 
they  went  into  Mexico  onto  new  ranges. 

Perhaps  in  the  first  instance  the  ranges  in  Arizona  and  Texas  might 
have  been  better  even  than  the  ranges  in  Mexico,  but  they  were  going 
on  new  and  unoccupied  ranges.  Now,  the  limit  to  which  these  Ameri- 
cans entered  Mexico  was  from  100  to  150  miles,  and  that  is  about  the 
limit  to-day  from  which  the  Mexican  cattle  come  into  the  United  States. 
Most  of  them  are  right  on  the  line,  where  they  can  get  the  ranges  con- 
venient. Now,  in  all  probability,  two-thirds,  and  it  is  possible  even  a 
greater  number,  of  the  cattle  coming  from  Mexico  into  the  United 
States  are  owned  by  Americans,  and  are  simply  raised  and  grazed  on 
the  other  side  of  the  boundary  line.  And  also  in  this  connection  it  would 
be  well  for  the  committee  to  bear  in  mind  that  where  Mexican  cattle 
are  raised  and  owned  by  Mexicans  and  handled  in  the  United  States, 
those  cattle  are  bought  by  Americans  either  at  the  Mexican  range  or 
delivered  on  the  cars  at  the  nearest  railway  station.  And  hence  it  is 
that  this  entire  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  Americans,  and  it  is  as  Ameri- 
cans we  come  before  you  in  connection  with  this  Mexican  cattle-trade 
industry.  Now,  when  the  McKinley  bill  was  framed,  imposing  the  $10 
specific  duty  on  all  cattle  above  calves,  there  was  no  presentation  of 
facts  of  that  trade  I  believe  to  Congress  of  the  condition  of  the  Mexi- 
can cattle  trade,  that  it  was  in  the  hands  of  Americans  or  anything  else 
concerning  it,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  mind  of  the  committee  who 
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framed  the  bill  was  upon  Canadian  cattle.  Their  attention  was  called  to 
the  Canadian  product  and  value  rather  than  to  the  inferior  grade  and 
character  of  the  Mexican  product,  and  in  order  to  meet  the  entry  of  the 
Canadian  product  they  imposed  the  $10  specific  duty  per  head,  forget- 
ting all  about  the  Mexican  cattle. 

There  have  been  some  questions  asked  as  to  the  price  at  which  cattle 
are  entered  coming  from  Mexico  into  the  United  States,  the  price  of 
entering,  and  the  value  placed  upon  them.  Our  experience  is  that  we 
have  entered  those  cattle  at  what  we  paid  for  them.  We  have  bought 
cattle  in  Mexico  as  low  as  $6,  $9,  and  $12,  ones,  twos,  and  threes,  in 
Mexican  money,  and  in  one  instance  we  found  difficulty  in  passing  the 
custom-house  even  when  we  had  bought  them  at  those  figures  in  enter- 
ing  them  at  that  rate.  Now,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  some  of  those  very 
cattle  we  bought  at  those  apparently  very  low  prices  of  $6,  $9,  and  $12, 
we  lost  money  on,  and  we  paid  all  they  were  worth,  and  you  must 
remember  in  connection  with  the  Mexican  cattle  and  those  figures  of 
$4.98  that  have  been  here  reported  as  the  value  of  the  Mexican  cattle, 
you  must  bear  in  mind  the  inferior  grade  of  the  cattle. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Are  they  stock  cattle  or  fat  cattle,  as  a  rulef 

Mr.  Sherman.  You  can  not  get  any  fattened  cattle  in  Mexico  such 
as 

Mr.  Dolliveb.  And  yet  some  seemed  to  have  been  valued  at  $21. 

$fr.  Sherman.  It  is  very  probable  those  are  Canadian  and  not 
Mexican. 

Mr.  Payne.  There  were  638  valued  at  that  rate  imported  from  Mexico 
that  year. 

Mr.  Sherman.  Of  course,  the  $10  per  head  duty  on  cattle  where  cattle 
to-day  are  not  worth  $10  a  head — they  might  have  picked  out  here  or 
there  some  very  valuable  cattle  and  fixed  this  valuation  upon  them. 
You  might  fiud  800  or  1,000  head  of  cattle  worth  that  sum  of  money, 
but  it  is  not  the  average  product  of  either  the  American  cattle  raiser  or 
the  Mexican  cattle  raiser.    That  is  not  the  average  value,  by  any  means. 

Mr.  Tawney.  I  see  from  the  Treasury  reports  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30, 1895,  there  were  imported  130,794;  for  1896  there  were 
imported  217,992,  and  in  the  four  months  ending  October  31, 1896,  there 
were  imported  15,292  head;  and  upon  examining  the  report  I  should 
say  there  was  at  least  95  per  cent  of  those  cattle  coming  from  Mexico. 
Were  they  all  stock  cattle  f 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  would  say,  in  regard  to  the  entrance  of  these  cattle 
from  Old  Mexico,  the  first  thing  you  note  there  is  the  Wilson  tariff  did 
not  go  into  effect,  and  the  cattle  could  not  be  gotten  out  of  Mexico  until 
October,  and  there  were  but  a  few  months  to  bring  them  in 

Mr.  Tawney.  One  hundred  and  thirty-four  thousand  came  over. 

Mr.  Sherman.  Well,  when  it  was  well  known  that  the  Wilson  tariff 
would  soon  go  into  effect,  preparations  were  made.  The  Americans 
down  there  were  hemmed  in  by  the  McKinley  tariff.  The  Americans  in 
Mexico,  when  starting  the  business,  naturally  looked  to  the  United 
States  for  their  market,  as  they  were  American  citizens.  When  this 
prohibitory  tariff  went  into  effect  they  simply  went  along  for  the  period 
that  tariff  was  in  effect,  holding  their  herds  and  accumulating,  and  in 
the  course  of  time  their  ranges  became  overstocked,  and  instead  of 
3-year-old  steers  they  had  6-year-old  steers,  and  threes,  fours,  fives, 
and  sixes,  and  there  was  a  rush  as  a  reaction  from  the  congestion,  and 
in  a  few  months  they  got  out  a  great  many  cattle.  All  of  these  cattle 
to  which  you  allude  were  American  cattle  out  and  out,  scarcely  any 
Mexican. 
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Mr.  Tawney.  You  mean  Americans  raised  cattle  driven  across  the 
line  for  pasture  f 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Wilson  bill! 

Mr.  Sherman.  Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Wilson  bill;  that  is,  when 
the  Americans  embarked  in  Mexico  in  the  cattle- raising  country.  They 
did  not  go  down  there  to  Mexico  with  any  $10  prohibitive  tariff  staring 
them  in  the  face  to  go  into  the  cattle-raising  trade.  They  went  in  there 
before,  and  they  availed  themselves  of  the  first  opportunity,  of  course, 
to  get  tbem  out 

Mr.  Dolliver.  Were  they  not  there  prior  to  the  act  of  1890  f 

Mr.  Sherman.  We  ourselves  entered  in  the  year  of  1886 — the  latter 
part  of  that  year.  Some  had  gone  before  us  and  some  came  after,  and 
that  possibly  is  the  average  time. 

Mr.  Dolliver.  At  that  time  the  duty  was  20  per  cent  ad  valorem! 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes.  sir ;  as  I  have  said.  And  it  was  under  that  duty 
that  they  went  into  Mexico. 

Mr.  Dolliver.  You  say  that  the  great  bulk  of  Mexican  cattle  com- 
ing into  this  country  are  cattle  fattened  in  Mexico  for  the  marketf 

Mr.  Sherman.  They  are  not  fattened  in  Mexico  for  the  market,  for 
corn  is  worth  2  cents  a  pound.  Of  course,  the  cattle  get  in  fair  condi- 
tion at  times  upon  the  grass  in  that  country  and  are  brought  out. 

Mr.  Dolliver.  What  do  you  do  with  these  cattle  T 

Mr.  Sherman.  Our  course  of  trade  in  these  cattle  is  to  bring  them 
across  the  line  and  to  ship  them  to  central  Kansas,  where  we  feed  and 
fatten  them. 

Mr.  Dolliver.  How  long  do  they  remain  there  f 

Mr.  Sherman.  From  six  months  up  to  two  years,  depending  upon 
the  age  at  which  they  passed  the  line.  We  bring  the  cattle  in,  for 
instance,  in  the  fall,  and  we  endeavor  to  bring  the  most  of  our  cattle  in 
September,  October,  November,  and  the  3-year-olds  at  that  age  remain 
in  Kansas  until  July,  August,  and  September  of  the  coming  year. 

Mr.  Dolliver.  What  proportion  of  your  cattle  of  this  class  have 
you  shipped  directly  to  the  stock  yards  from  Mexico? 

Mr.  Sherman.  The  first  train  load  of  cattle  we  brought  out  of  Mexico 
we  shipped  directly  upon  the  market.  The  prices  realized  from  them 
led  me  to  take  these  same  cattle 

Mr.  Dolliver.  When  was  that! 

Mr.  Sherman.  In  the  fall  of  1804,  just  after  the  Wilson  bill  went 
into  effect — and  the  price  we  got  for  those  cattle  induced  me  to  at  once 
reship  those  cattle  back  to  central  Kansas  and  fatten  them  and  get 
them  in  condition  to  go  on  the  market. 

Mr.  Dolliver.  What  about  the  cattle  the  newspapers  described  as 
being  sold  and  slaughtered  in  Chicago  f 

Mr.  Sherman.  Last  year  and  this  year  there  have  been  some  Mexican 
cattle  brought  direct  from  the  ranges  of  Mexico  into  the  market  at 
Kansas  City  and  Chicago.  Those  are  only  fit  for  the  canners.  Some 
are  sold  and  go  back  in  the  country,  the  same  as  I  have  explained  we 
did  with  our  cattle,  sold  to  feeders  to  be  fattened.  They  are  not  very 
desirable  feeders.  They  are  such  an  inferior  grade  of  cattle  that  the 
farmer  does  not  like  to  take  hold  of  them,  and  many  go  to  the  canners; 
and  let  me  say  in  this  connection  that  these  canners  are  slaughtered  by 
the  packers  and  are  exported  to  foreign  countries  to  supply  foreign 
armies,  etc.  That  is  the  course;  they  come  in  as  canners,  often.  That 
is  the  idea;  they  come  in  as  raw  material.  The  inferior  grade  of  these 
Mexican  cattle,  to  which  the  attention  of  the  committee  has  already 
been  called 
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Mr.  Grosvenor.  Your  idea,  if  you  will  allow  me  a  question,  is  that 
that  this  question  of  tariff  upon  foreign  products  ought  to  be  affected 
by  the  citizenship  of  the  producer  in  the  foreign  country! 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  should  think  that  ought  to  be  taken  into  account. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  What  effect  would  that  have  upon  the  whole  line  of 
imported  goods  of  every  description  that  come  into  the  United  States! 
How  many  do  you  think  are  manufactured,  directly  or  indirectly,  by 
American  citizens  who  have  got  your  views  and  have  gone  abroad  with 
their  money  and  persons  and  gone  into  this  business! 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  should  judge— Of  course  I  do  not  know— but  I  should 
judge  very  little  capital  goes  abroad  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  Yon  do! 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  should  judge  so.  That  is  a  branch  of  the  subject  I 
am  entirely  unfamiliar  with. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  Then,  if  we  should  establish  a  rule  when  an  Amer- 
ican goes  abroad  and  produces  it  shall  have  a  favorable  effect  in  the 
differential  duty,  the  most  of  our  manufacturing  would  probably  be 
done  abroad! 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  should  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  Why  not! 

Mr.  Sherman.  Because  we  have  the  cheapest  labor  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  Who  has! 

Mr.  Sherman.  The  United  Stales.  We  have  the  cheapest  labor  in 
the  world.  It  is  a  higher-priced  labor,  but  it  is  at  the  same  time  the 
cheapest  labor.  You  take  it  in  this  very  industry  of  cattle  raising. 
We  who  are  engaged  in  Mexico  have  to  hire  Mexicans,  and  we  have  to 
have  two  men  to  do  one  man's  work 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  One  to  watch  the  other! 

Mr.  Sherman.  We  may  get  that  man  for  low  wages,  but  the  ultimate 
result  is  it  costs  quite  as  much  if  not  more  to  raise  cattle  in  Mexico 
than  in  the  United  States.  Of  course,  I  am  not  familiar  with  other  lines 
of  industry. 

Mr.  Evans.  Do  you  apply  that  rule  to  other  cheap  labor  countries! 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  should  suppose  it  would  apply  with  equal  force  to 
Chinese  and  Japanese. 

Mr.  Payne.  Why  did  you  go  over  there  if  you  get  more  out  of  the 
labor  here! 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  explained  one  reason  was  the  shortage  of  the  ranges. 

The  Chairman.  Have  we  not  ranges  in  great  abundance  in  Wyoming, 
Montana,  Colorado,  and  all  that  section  of  country!  Are  we  obliged  to 
go  to  Mexico  to  find  ranges! 

Mr.  Sherman.  In  answer  to  that  question  I  might  at  the  same  time 
call  attention  to  another  reason,  and  that  is  as  to  the  ranges  of  cattle. 
The  American  Government  does  not  seem  to  have  recognized  one  fact 
as  yet,  and  that  is  that  the  range  country  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
region,  the  arid  region,  is  not  susceptible  of  cultivation,  and  you  can 
not  acquire  titles  to  lands  in  sufficient  quantities  in  the  United  States 
and  own  your  lands  to  raise  your  cattle.  That  is  another  inducement 
that  led  us  to  go  into  Mexico.  We  could  there  buy  land  in  sufficient 
quantities  so  we  could  be  the  owners  of  the  land  on  which  we  were 
growing  our  cattle,  and  in  that  way  control  them.  We  could,  if  we  so 
desired,  get  good  bulls  to  run  with  our  cattle  and  we  would  reap  the 
entire  benefit  of  it,  whereas  in  the  open  ranges  of  the  United  States 
the  lack  of  ownership  of  the  lands,  if  we  developed  water  or  got  good 
bulls  or  made  any  kind  of  improvement,  all  of  our  neighbors  were 
entitled  to  the  benefit  of  our  enterprise  and  industry. 
T  h 61 
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the  other  a  gentleman  who  represented  the  interest  of  a  live-stock  com- 
pany of  Kansas  City,  Mo.  I  took  particular  occasion,  every  place  I 
went,  to  refer  to  the  large  importation  of  Mexican  cattle  and  to  find  the 
feeling  in  the  neighborhood  in  reference  to  having  the  duty  restored  on 
cattle,  and  1  found  the  sentiment  was  almost  unanimous,  and  I  never 
met  but  one  man  who  said  they  were  benefited  by  the  importation  of 
those  cattle ;  but  one  man  in  all  that  district.  For  four  years  under  the 
McKinley  law  we  only  imported  19,000  head  of  cattle,  and  we  have 
imported  about  367,000  under  the  Gorman- Wilson  law  up  to  October, 
1896,  and  I  want  to  say  that  the  consumers  of  beef,  not  one  of  them 
has  been  benefited  a  penny  by  this  large  increase  in  the  importation  of 
Mexican  cattle,  but  they  have  been  fed  poorer  beef  than  ever  before. 
If  you  restore  the  duty  upon  cattle  the  cattle  raisers  of  Kausas  will 
take  the  responsibility  of  furnishing  their  share  of  the  cattle  to  supply 
the  markets  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Tawnby.  Without  increasing  the  price  of  beef  to  the  consumer! 

Mr.  Curtis.  Without  increasing  the  price  of  beef  a  penny  to  the 
consumer,  and  we  will  give  as  good  beef  as  anybody  wants  to  eat  in 
this  country,  and  I  do  not  except 

Mr.  Turner.  But  how  about  the  revenue  of  which  we  had  $432,0001 
Do  you  propose  to  sacrifice  that  interest  of  the  Government? 

Mr.  Curtis.  The  revenue  can  be  raised  on  other  items,  I  take  it,  as  it 
has  been  heretofore  by  Republican  legislation.  We  never  had  any 
trouble  with  the  revenues  while  the  Republican  party  was  in  power,  and 
will  not  have  when  restored  to  power,  and  this  committee  formulates  a 
tariff  bill  along  Republican  lines,  and  if 

Mr.  Turner.  I  do  not  care  to  go  into  politics  with  you,  Mr.  Curtis. 
That  was  a  question  made  rather  stale  last  fall,  and  I  would  not  dread 
an  encounter  on  that  subject,  but  at  the  same  time  I  would  ask  you 
whether  as  a  Republican  gentleman,  as  you  seem  to  be,  you  think  we 
ought  to  lay  taxes  solely  for  the  purpose  of  excluding  all  the  products 
of  other  countries? 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  say  when  it  comes  in  competition  with  the  products  of 
this  country  a  duty  should  be  levied  large  enough  to  protect  those 
products. 

Mr.  Turner.  Then  it  is  a  tariff  for  protection  and  not  for  revenue 
which  is  desired? 

Mr.  Curtis.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  both  revenue  and  protection. 
I  would  have  this  committee,  so  far  as  farm  products  are  concerned,  fix 
a  duty  that  would  prohibit  the  importation  of  one  single  agricultural 
product  that  could  be  produced  in  this  country,  and  the  people  will 
applaud  the  committee  if  they  do  it. 

Mr.  Turner.  That  is  a  frank  statement. 

Mr.  Curtis.  And  I  want  to  say  further  the  people  of  Kansas  want 
a  duty  put  back  on  hay.  They  want  the  duty  increased  on  oats,  on 
flaxseed,  hides,  wool,  and  on  all  the  products  of  the  farm. 

Mr.  Evans.  How  about  silver? 

Mr.  Curtis.  It  would  be  a  good  plan  if  there  was  a  large  duty  placed 
upon  silver,  too. 

Mr.  Bowers.  Fifty  cents  an  ounce? 

Mr.  Curtis.  You  can  make  it  53  if  you  desire. 

Mr.  Bowers.  That  is  my  platform. 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  herewith  submit  the  figures  taken  "from  a  statement 
of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  giving  the  number  of  cattle  imported  from 
Mexico  and  the  value  as  shown  by  the  reports  from  the  five  largest 
customs  districts. 
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Customs  districts. 


Paso  del  Norte 
Braaos  de  Santiago. 

Corpus  Cbristi 

Saluria 

Arizona  (Tampa) . . . 


Number. 


83,521 
10,309 
13,745 
43,687 
30, 375 


Value.     Average. 


$216, 010 

32,062 

55,946 

199,607 

126,024 


$6.44 
8.11 
4.79 
4.50 
4.14 


FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1896. 


Customs  districts. 

Number. 

Value. 

Average. 

Bravo*  de  Rantiago  ,.T,T--.T.-T T . .  T 

21,340 
30,025 
78,731 
88,112 
50,563 

$84,966 
166, 140 
641,953 
240,471 
316, 169 

$3.97 

Corpus  Christi ." 

5.53 

Paso  del  Norte 

8  63 

Saluria 

7.26 

Arizona  (Tampa)  ...........  ^ 

6.25 

Note. — Since  the  foregoing  statement  was  made  the  following  letter  has  been 
received  from  the  American  Economist  explaining  the  discrepancy  between  the 
official  figures  and  those  given  in  the  July  number  of  the  Economist : 

New  York,  January  6, 1897. 
Dear  Sir:  Answering  yonr  telegram  of  this  date,  I  beg  to  inclose  you  copies  of 
the  American  Economist  of  July  24  and  December  25.    The  former  nnmber  contains . 
the  statement  which  you  referred  to  and,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  it  was  not  quite  correct. 
The  rate  of  duty  under  the  present  law  should  be  $1.25  per  head  instead  of  51  cents, 
as  compared  with  the  specific  $10  duty  of  MoKinley  law.    The  figures  are  those  of 
the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  and  in  the  issue  of  December  25  cover  the  entire  fiscal  year 
1896.    In  the  issue  of  July  24  I  see  that  my  mistake  was  in  adding  the  value  of  the 
1895  imports  with  the  nnmber  of  the  1896  imports  instead  of  with  tho  value  for  1896. 
I  suppose  that  in  a  hurry  I  took  the  1896  figures  from  the  wrong  column,  and  am  very 
sorry  that  they  should  have  led  to  your  statement  being  disputed.    At  the  same  time 
I  appreciate  the  reliance  which  you  placed  in  the  Economist. 
Yours,  very  truly 

C.  R.  Buckiand, 
Editor  American  Economist. 
Hon.  Charles  Curtis,  M.  C, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


STATEMENT  OF  HON.  W.  W.  B0WEBS,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  FROM 
THE  STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

January  5, 1897. 
Mr.  Bowers  said:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee: 
If  the  committee  would  allow  me,  I  would  desire  about  two  minutes  on 
the  cattle  question.  I  want  to  say  that  for  twenty-six  years  I  have 
lived  within  15  miles  of  the  Mexican  line,  and  eight  years  of  that  time 
I  was  collector  of  customs  of  a  district  which  included  200  miles  of 
Mexican  boundary  line,  and  I  am  therefore  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  cattle  business.  At  that  time,  before  the  Mc Kin  ley  law  came  in, 
the  highest  price  of  the  Mexican  cattle  was  $2,  $4,  and  $6  per  head. 
They  were  imported  from  the  Mexican  provinces  into  the  United 
States,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  went  directly  to  the  market. 
There  was  but  very  little  feeding,  and  my  judgment  to-day,  knowing 
what  I  do  about  the  Mexican  cattle  business,  is  this,  that  not  more 
than  one  out  of  ten  cattle  which  were  imported  in  the  last  three  or  four 
years  from  Mexico  have  been  imported  for  the  purpose  of  feeding. 
They  have  been  sent  directly  to  the  market,  and  to-day  the  market  at 
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San  Diego  is  largely  supplied  from  Mexican  cattle.  I  want  to  say  also 
that  when  the  McKinley  law  went  into  operation  it  immediately  encour- 
aged and  stimulated  the  cattle  business  in  California  among  the  small 
farmers.  During  that  time  of  course  but  few  cattle  were  imported, 
and  they  accumulated  all  along  on  the  Mexican  frontier,  and  when  I 
say  frontier  it  means  a  strip  of  land  50  miles  from  the  boundary  line, 
in  which  I  wish  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  no  foreigner  can  own  real  estate. 

Mr.  Sherman.  Twenty  miles. 

Mr.  Bowers.  It  is  50  miles,  I  think,  in  which  no  American  or  for- 
eigner can  own  real  estate.  He  must  become  a  citizen  of  Mexico 
before  he  can  own  real  estate  in  that  strip. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  Where  is  the  location  of  that  strip! 

Mr.  Bowers.  The  gentleman  says  20  miles,  but  I  say  it  is  50  miles 
south  of  the  boundary  line. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  The  entire  border! 

Mr.  Bowers.  The  entire  border  from  the  Bay  of  San  Diego  to  the 
Bio  Grande  along  the  Mexicau  line.  All  along  that  country  cattle 
raising  is  a  business.  The  men  who  are  engaged  in  it  pay  the  laborer 
not  over  25  cents  a  day  as  a  rule,  and  land  is  cheap.  Now,  the  reason 
why  we  can  not  feed  or  raise  our  own  cattle  there  is  that  when  this  bill 
was  repealed  they  rushed  those  Mexican  cattle  into  the  United  States 
and  our  people  could  not  afford  to  raise  the  cattle  and  feed  them  in 
competition.  They  broke  down  and  absolutely  ruined  the  cattle  busi- 
ness in  southern  California,  and  that  I  know. 


STATEMENT  OF  HON.  RICHARD  W.   BLUE,  A  REPRESENTATIVE 
FROM  THE  STATE  OF  KANSAS. 

January  5, 1897. 

Mr.  Blue  said:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
desire  to  say  briefly  that  we  in  Kansas  have  suffered  very  much  from 
competition  from  Mexican  cattle.  Our  cattlemen  have  been  injured 
very  much  by  the  cattle  that  have  been  brought  across  the  Mexican  bor- 
der, especially  since  the  restriction  has  been  modified  by  the  Agricul- 
tural Department.  We  have  reached  a  stage  where  the  people  of  west- 
ern Kansas  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  their  country  is  a  stock- 
raising  country  rather  than  an  agricultural  country.  There  never  has 
been  a  more  opportune  time  than  now  for  the  development  of  our  stock- 
raising  industry,  if  it  were  not  for  the  competition  that  is  caused  by 
these  cheap  Mexican  cattle  coming  across.  Speaking  for  myself,  and  I 
think  the  mass  of  the  people  of  Kansas,  I  believe  in  such  a  duty  on 
Mexican  cattle  as  to  absolutely  prohibit  them  from  coming  in — cer- 
tainly all  of  the  lower  grades.  My  opinion  is  that  the  best  thing  that 
can  happen  for  us  is  the  absolute  exclusion  of  all  these  cattle. 

I  am  the  Representative  at  large  from  Kansas,  and  if  there  are  any 
other  Members  from  Kansas  here  representing  districts  interested  in 
cattle,  perhaps  they  would  like  to  be  heard  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Tawney.  I  would  like  to  know  what  effect  the  present  tariff  has 
upon  the  hog  market;  whether  or  not  the  Mexicans  come  up  into  your 
section  of  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  buying  hogs. 

Mr.  Blub.  Yes,  sir;  they  buy  hogs. 

Mr.  Tawney.  The  reason  I  ask  is  that  I  have  a  letter  from  a  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  City,  and  he  speaks  of  the  beneficial  results  from  the 
present  tariff. 

Mr.  Blue.  My  judgment  about  the  matter  is  this,  that  both  hogs  and 
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corn  are  shipped  by  us  to  Mexico,  but  are  only  shipped  there  in  cases 
of  extreme  necessity.  They  do  not  buy  any  from  us  until  the  people 
get  into  such  a  condition  that  they  must  have  them,  and  then  they 
remove  their  tariff.  That  is  only  an  occasional  advantage  to  us,  while 
the  disadvantages  I  speak  of  last  all  the  time. 


STATEMENT  OF  MB.  W.  P.  SUTTON,  OP  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

January  5, 1897. 

Mr.  Sutton  said :  Mr.  Ohairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  it 
is  a  marked  contrast  on  the  inequality  of  competence  that  I  should  have 
to  stand  up  here  against  the  whole  Kansas  delegation,  but  at  the  same 
time  I  think  the  interest  of  international  justice  will  demand  a  mod- 
erately equal  tariff  imposed  upon  the  products  of  various  countries. 

If  we  take  a  raw,  salted  hide  and  a  Mexican  cow  or  steer,  they  are 
both  raw  products.  They  are  very  cheap  in  Mexico,  they  are  bought 
cheap,  they  come  into  the  United  States  at  a  low  valuation,  and  when 
they  get  here  they  are  transformed  by  American  processes  into  leather 
and  boots  and  shoes.    We  do  the  work,  make  the  profit,  and  get  the 

food  result.  The  cow  or  steer  comes  into  the  United  States  valued  at 
6,  $7,  $8,  or  even  $10.  It  is  fed,  watered,  cared  for,  is  carried,  and  it 
is  worth  when  sold,  on  an  average  of  $25.  There  are  $15  out  of  $25 
that  inure  to  the  people  of  the  United  States.  There  has  been  so  much 
said  as  to  importations  and  values  that  I  desire  to  say  to  the  committee 
that  in  the  year  ending  June  30, 1896,  Mexico  sent  to  the  United  States 
216,277  head  of  cattle,  valued  at  $1,477,431. 

Mr.  Tawney.  What  year  f 

Mr.  Sutton.  June  30, 1896.  The  total  imports  into  the  United  States 
up  to  that  time 

The  Chairman.  Those  figures  have  been  given. 

Mr.  Sutton  (continuing).  Were  217,000.  So  we  received  all  but 
1,000  from  Mexico. 

Now,  there  is  another  question  as  to  prices.  The  cattle  from  France 
imported  into  the  United  States  and  paying  duties  were  valued  at  $289. 
Those  from  the  United  Kingdom  were  valued  at  $156;  those  from 
Canada  $17,  and  those  from  Mexico  $7.  Had  the  importations  of  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1896,  been  made  under  the  McKinley  tariff  the 
cattle  from  the  United  Kingdom  would  have  paid  2£  percent;  those 
from  Canada  59  per  cent,  and  those  from  France  6£  per  cent.  That  is 
a  marked  injustice  as  against  the  cattle  of  different  countries.  The 
argument  that  I  make  is  in  favor  of  an  ad  valorem  duty  because  it  is 
impossible  to  specify  cattle  from  Mexico  or  cattle  from  Canada  or  cattle 
from  beyond  the  seas. 

Much  was  said  this  morning  of  the  values  of  these  Mexican  cattle; 
and  the  Kansas  delegation  is  on  record  here  as  in  favor  of  the  utter 
exclusion  of  those  cattle.  The  gentleman  from  Georgia  very  well  asked 
this  morning  where  would  the  revenue  of  the  United  States  come  from 
if  we  shut  out  eveiything.  We  need  some  revenue  even  under  a  Demo- 
cratic Administration.  I  don't  think  the  Republican  party  has  received 
any  word  to  go  to  work  and  build  a  Chinese  wall  around  this  country. 
We  want  a  fair  duty.  If  20  per  cent  is  not  enough  make  it  25  or  30 
per  cent.  The  cattle  of  Mexico  are  needed  here  and  they  can  stand  a 
tariff  duty  if  it  is  imposed  fairly.  The  gentleman  from  Kansas  said 
these  Mexican  cattle  were  not  needed.  The  cattle  on  our  Western 
plains  are  getting  more  and  more  tender  each  year.    They  can  not  stand 
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drought,  cold,  or  bad  pasture.  They  die  off  in  bad  weather  very  rapidly 
now.  They  need  the  admixture  of  this  hardy  Mexican  breed  of  cattle. 
Oar  cattle,  when  bred  with  these  Mexican  cattle,  still  retain  the  red 
meat  and  the  large  frame,  the  characteristic  of  the  Mexican  cattle.  One 
party  was  once  characterized  as  a  party  with  an  appetite.  The  Mexican 
cattle  could  be  called  a  class  with  very  good  appetite.  They  have  this 
large  frame.  They  eat  well,  they  grow  well,  and  the  Mexican  steer  1 
or  2  years  of  age  is  brought  into  the  United  States,  fed  in  Texas  or  in 
Arizona  for  one  year,  then  goes  farther  north,  probably  to  Montana, 
and  from  there  he  eventually  goes  east  into  the  markets  of  Kansas 
City  or  Chicago. 

Something  was  said  this  morning  as  to  the  direct  importations  of 
Mexican  beef  cattle,  and  some  gentlemen  were  very  much  alarmed  for 
fear  the  cattle  of  the  United  States  were  to  have  a  formidable  compet- 
itor. The  importations  lasted  three  months  and  on  one-half  of  them 
we  had  a  total  loss,  and  they  were  sent  back  to  the  Kansas  plains  as 
feeders.  The  other  half,  as  near  as  we  can  figure,  we  used  as  canners 
and  sent  abroad  to  fill  army  contracts.  A  very  small  portion  stayed 
here  and  were  used  as  cheap  meats. 

There  is  another  thing  in  regard  to  this  matter  of  the  treatment  of 
importations  of  Mexico.  I  will  recall  a  time  in  Mexico  when  a  failure  of 
the  crops  there  led  the  Mexican  Government  to  suspend  the  duties  on 
corn. 

-We  sent  what  amounted  to  a  train  load  7  miles  long,  classed  as  Kansas 
corn,  although  it  was  not  all  grown  in  Kansas,  but  some  of  it  in  Texas. 
Mexico  took  that.  Before  the  McKiuley  bill  was  enforced  Mexico 
admitted  all  of  our  live  animals  except  geldings  entirely  free  of  duty. 
We  had  a  good  trade  in  the  year  before  the  McKinley  bill  took  effect, 
because  Mexico  took  from  us  of  one  article  alone  $840,000  worth,  and 
that  was  the  much-despised  American  hog. 

1  want  to  say  to  the  Kansas  delegation  that  there  is  just  as  much 
butter  on  one  side  of  their  bread  as  there  is  on  the  other,  and  I  will 
illustrate  it  this  way:  The  moment  the  McKinley  bill  imposed  this  $10 
prohibitory  duty  on  live  animals  Mexico  proceeded  to  put  a  duty  on 
live  animals  coming  into  Mexico,  in  the  case  of  meat,  cattle,  and  hogs, 
3  cents  per  kilo. 

Mr.  Tawney.  I  observe  from  this  statement  here  that  I  have  in  my 
hand  that  in  1891  we  exported  to  Mexico  37,945  hogs;  in  1892,  30,856; 
while  in  1894  only  1,058;  and  in  1895,  when  the  present  law  was  in 
operation,  only  106. 

Mr.  Sutton.  Yes,  they  put  that  duty  on  and  kept  it  on. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Because  we  let  their  cattle  in  free  in  1894! 

Mr.  Gbosvenob.  We  let  their  cattle  in  free  and  they  taxed  our 
hogs. 

Mr.  Sutton.  They  can  not  change  their  duties  every  time  we  have 
a  political  revolution  over  here.  They  raised  the  duties  from  nothing 
to  3  cents  per  kilo,  or  to  what  would  be  $15  in  Mexican  money  on  an 
800-pound  beef,  when  we  put  on  the  duty. 

Mr.  Steele.  And  they  put  a  duty  on  our  flour  of  $4  per  barrel. 

Mr.  Sutton.  We  are  discussing  live  animals  now,  if  you  please. 

Mr.  Steele.  We  are  discussing  tariff,  too. 

Mr.  Sutton.  There  is  one  item  to  which  I  would  like  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  committee,  and  that  is  our  investments  in  Mexico,  and  the  need 
of  an  intelligent  consideration  of  all  the  questions  arising.  We  have 
$25,000,000  of  American  money  invested  in  railroads  in  Mexico,  ^nd  we 
have  as  many  more  millions  invested  in  the  mines  there. 
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Mr.  Tawney.  If  Mexico  can  not  take  care  of  it,  it  had  better  come 
back  home  and  invest  here. 

Mr.  Sutton  filed  the  following  statement : 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

The  following  facts  are  respectfully  submitted  in  regard  to  the  duty  to  be  imposed 
on  imports  of  cattle.  My  only  interest  in  this  is  as  to  cattle  from  Mexico.  In  dis- 
cussing it,  however,  certain  other  questions  arise  and  are  briefly  mentioned : 

Cattle  imparts  far  the  year  ending  June  SO,  1896. 


United  Kingdom . 

Canada 

Mexico 


Total.. 


Franco 

United  Kingdom. 

Canada,  etc 

Mexico 


Total. 


From  Mexico  by  custom-houses. 


Arizona . 
Saluria.. 


Total. 


Paso  del  Norte , 

Arizona 

Saluria 

Corpus  Christi , 

Brazos  de  Santiago. 
San  Diego 


From  Mexico... 
From  all  other.. 


Total 217,094 


Number. 

39 
57 
638 

Value. 

$5,438 
5.130 
4,523 

734 

15,001 

8 

8 

801 

210, 277 

2,316 

1,246 

13, 772 

1,477,431 

217, 004 

1,404,765 

Number. 

472 
166 

Value. 

$2,623 
1.000 

638 

4,623 

78,733 
50,563 
33,112 
30.025 
21, 340 
2,604 

641,953 
316. 169 
240,471 
166. 140 
84,966 
26,732 

216, 277 
817 

1, 477, 431 
17,334 

217,094 

1,494,765 

Average  price  per  head :  Free,  United  Kingdom,  $139 ;  Canada,  $90 ;  Mexico'  $7.    Dutiable,  France. 
$289;  United  Kingdom,  $156;  Canada,  $17;  Mexico,  $7. 

Expartsfram  the  United  States  far  the  year  ending  June  SO,  1896. 


United  Kingdom. 

Mexico 

All  other , 

Total 


Number.       Value. 


364, 193 
1,112 
7,156 


$33,984,943 
39. 509 
536,220 


372,461  |  34,560,672 


The  declared  value  per  head,  on  the  average  of  above,  was:  United  Kingdom,  $93; 
Mexico,  $36;  all  other,  $75. 

IMPORTS  FROM  MEXICO  FOR  PREVIOUS  YEARS. 

Dutiable.— im,  6,413  head,  valued  at  $34,385;  1892, 1,438,  valued  at  $7,740;  1893, 
2,597,  valued  at  $16,376:  18&,  1,189,  valued  at  $9,898;  1895, 133,687,  valued  at  $651,764. 
The  average  value  of  these  imports  for  these  years  was:  1891, $5;  1892,  $5;  1893, $6: 
1894,  $8;  1895,  $5. 
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Free.— All  live  animals  were  for  1891,  values  alone  stated:  $44,954;  1892,  $4,982; 
1893,  $8,398;  1894,  $9,270:  1895,  $78,625.  Of  the  734  head  of  cattle  imported  for  the 
year  ending  Jnne  30,  1896,  638,  or  six-sevenths,  came  from  Mexico.  Only  39  came 
from  the  United  Kingdom  and  57  from  Canada.  The  valnes  of  these  were:  United 
Kingdom,  $139;  Canada,  $90;  Mexico,  $7. 

The  dutiable  imports  were  217,094,  of  which  Mexico  sent  216,277,  almost  the  whole 
number.  The  values  were  $1,494,765,  which,  at  20  per  cent,  the  present  dnty,  gave 
a  revenue  of  $298,953,  of  which  the  imports  from  Mexico  paid  $295,486. 

PRESENT  DUTY. 

The  present  duty  is  20  per  cent,  a  rate  which  has  obtained  since  1870,  except  while 
the  law  of  1890  was  in  force. 

My  argument  is  for  a  continuation,  of  this  rate  of  20  per  cent,  and  more  especially 
against  the  imposition  of  an  ad  valorem  rate.  A  specific  rate  is  preferable  when  it 
can  be  levied  on  a  particular  class  of  articles  of  easily  identified  goods  of  a  compara- 
tively equal  value.  A  study  of  the  varying  values  of  cattle  imported  from  various 
countries  will,  however,  show  the  injustice  of  imposing  a  specific  duty.  Under  the 
law  of  1890  the  rate  was  specific — $10  per  head  for  cattle  over  1  year.  Had  this  rate 
been  in  force  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 1896,  the  per  cent  burdens  wonldhave 
been  as  follows:  From  France,  at  $289,  about  3^  percent;  from  United  Kingdom, 
$156,  about  6£  per  cent;  Canada,  $17,  about  59  per  cent;  Mexico,  $7,  about  143  per 
cent.  As  it  is  not  convenient  to  give  a  different  specific  rate  for  cattle  from  different 
countries,  the  above  will  show  the  injustice  of  a  specific  rate  on  the  cattle  from 
Mexico. 

SPECIFIC  RATE  AND  LOW-GRADE  STOCK. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  the  imposition  of  a  specific  rate  would  keep  out  the 
cheaper  and  presumably  the  inferior  grades,  and  thus  prevent  the  deterioration  of 
our  stock.  If  we  let  in  high  grades  free  for  breeding,  why  not  legislate  so  as  to 
hinder  the  importation  of  such  cheap  stock f 

The  answer  to  this  is  that  the  Mexican  stock,  while  inferior  in  tbe  price  it  will 
bring  for  beef  or  for  milk  at  the  time  of  importation,  is  particularly  valuable  as  a 
b  180  for  breeding. 

It  is  large  of  frame,  has  red  meat  and  a  very  healthy  appetite.  It  is  hardy,  does 
not  stay  around  the  water  holes,  but  gets  out  farther  on  the  range  to  the  better 
grass.  It  can  stand  drougth,  cold,  poor  pastures,  and  the  many  other  iucidents  of 
range  life  better  than  the  higher-bred  cattle  of  the  United  States. 

They  are  surer  and  more  prolific  breeders  and  their  calves  are  more  robust. 

Then,  too,  the  first  cross  is  as  good  as  that  which  the  plaiusmen  attribute  to  the 
locomotive.  It  is  alleged  that  one  cross  with  the  engine  makes  a  high-grade  beef; 
it  is  certain  that  the  cross  of  the  Mexican  cow  with  our  high-grade  bulls  makes  the 
best  stock  beef  cattle  which  can  be  found  on  our  plains.  The  first  and  second,  and 
even  the  third,  generations  are  more  hardy  because  of  the  cross  of  Mexican  stock. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Mexican  stock  was  of  the  very  best;  that  it  is  in 
its  present  condition  because  of  the  neglect  and  methods  of  treatment  which  it  has 
received  in  Mexico.  The  hardy  condition  is  a  result  of  the  practical  operation  of 
the  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  working  through  many  generations. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  these  Mexican  cattle  are  very  necessary  for  the  future 
of  our  own  herds.  Unless  these  hardy  animals  are  imported  in  sufficient  numbers 
the  annual  losses  on  our  cattle  will  be  much  greater  than  if  enough  are  brought  in 
to  keep  up  this  hardy  admixture. 

Not  only  are  the  cows  valuable  as  breeders,  the  bulls  are  also.  A  greater  per  cent 
of  them  will  serve  than  of  our  own,  and  the  calves  are  usually  fully  as  good  as  those 
from  the  other  cross. 

BREEDING  CLAUSE. 

The  laws  and  regulations  governing  the  importation  of  animals  for  breeding  have 
undergone  notable  changes.  Under  the  act  of  March  2, 1861,  ail  animals  were  free. 
The  act  of  July  14, 1870,  fixed  the  rate  at  20  per  cent,  but  those  for  use  as  breeders 
were  to  bo  free  under  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  should  pre- 
scribe. He  proceeded  to  do  a  little  legislating  and  made  rules  to  the  effect  that  to 
be  admitted  they  must  be  of  superior  grade  adapted  to  improve  the  stock  of  our  own 
cattle.  This  kept  out  all  except  the  high  grades  from  free  entry  until  after  many 
years  a  gentleman  from  the  same  State  as  the  chairman  concluded  to  test  the  matter. 
So  he  imported  from  Nova  Scotia,  I  think,  a  lot  of  ordinary  cows  as  breeders  and 
intimated  that  if  he  chose  to  breed  that  grade  the  Secretary  was  not  authorized  to 
make  him  pay  duties.  Of  course  he  had  to  pay,  but  under  protest,  and  after  a  law- 
suit got  his  money  back  and  established  his  right  to  breed  snoh  stock  as  he  pleased. 
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Shortly  after  that  I  was  asked  to  certify  an  invoice  for  15,000  head— 5,000  of  heifers, 
5,000  of  cows,  and  5,000  of  bulls.  After  some  telegraphing  and  the  establishing  of 
the  good  faith  of  the  importer,  I  gave  him  his  invoice.  The  law  of  1890  restricted 
this  free  import  and  made  a  law  what  the  Secretary  had  attempted  by  regulation- 
required  that  the  stock  should  be  of  high  grade,  registered,  and  all  that.  This  pro- 
vision was  maintained  in  the  present  law.  As  to  this  I  do  not  make  any  comment, 
further  than  to  say  that  if  the  stockmen  of  the  West  desire  to  import  these  cattle 
for  breeding,  or  for  beef,  they  ought  not  to  be  required  to  pay  a  much  greater  per 
cent  duty  than  those  who  import  from  other  countries. 

These  cattle  are  the  regular  and  suitable  product  of  Mexico,  a  country  which  pur- 
chases of  us  a  larger  and  increasing  amount  of  our  agricultural  food  and  other  products 
each  year;  and  it  will  be  a  hardship  to  that  country  to  burden  the  staple  output  of 
her  plains  with  a  duty  which  if  speeitio  will  of  need  be  in  the  ratio  of  143  per  cent,  as 
against  3J  per  cent  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  6i  per  cent  from  France. 

NOT  DIFFICULT  TO  FIX  THE  VALUE. 

On  many  articles  of  import  it  is  difficult  to  get  a  uniform  and  honest  valuation. 
There  are  really  no  such  objections  in  fixing  values  on  Mexican  cattle.  In  that  coun- 
try cattle  are  a  chief  product;  they  are  bought  and  sold  all  over  the  country  for  local 
use  and  for  export. 

They  can  not  be  moved  from  one  place  to  the  next  without  a  full  bill  of  sale,  duly 
signed  and  stamped.  On  this  the  Pjioo  must  be  named,  as  well  as  the  brands  and 
number  of  each  brand  and  class.  The  question  of  price  can  thus  be  looked  into  at 
any  point,  as  these  bills  of  sale  must  be  produced  to  the  consul  before  he  will  certify 
the  invoice.  Usually,  too,  the  sales  are  of  so  large  a  number  that  the  money  is  paid 
through  some  banker,  and  the  selling  price  can  be  proven  if  needed.  Then,  too,  the 
Mexican  Government  has  an  elaborate  system  of  price  reports  from  every  portion 
of  the  country,  and  these  reports  are  published  every  month  by  the  Government.  I 
have  had  occasion  to  make  use  of  these  reports  in  a  question  as  to  alleged  underval- 
uation, and  found  them  readily  given  full  credence  by  the  Board  of  General 
Appraisers. 

THEIR  USE  A8  BEEF. 

I  have  said  the  main  value  of  these  cattle  is  as  a  base  for  our  herds.  They  are 
also  imported  in  limited  degree  for  beef.  The  usual  method  is  to  bring  them  in 
young,  graze  them  a  year  in  Texas,  and  then  sell  them  to  Montana  for  another  year, 
when  they  are  a  fair  grade  of  Western  grass-fed  beef.  When  there  is  a  demand  suf- 
ficient in  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis,  and  Chicago,  a  considerable  trade  is  done  in  these. 
In  very  rare  cases  direot  imports  are  made  from  Mexico  to  Chicago. 

TARIFF  OR  PROHIBITION. 

The  imposition  of  a  specific  rate  means  prohibition :  that  of  an  ad  valorem  rate 
fair  trade  and  increased  commercial  intercourse  witn  our  next  neighbor  to  the 
south.  Duty  might  be  ad  valorem  up  to  not  to  exoeed  $10  for  neat  cattle  and  say 
$20  or  $30  for  horses  and  mules. 

EFFECT  ON  OUR  TRADE  WITH  MEXICO. 

It  is  only  fair  to  note  the  effect  in  the  past  of  tariff  acts  in  regard  to  our  trade 
with  Mexico.  Shutting  out  the  argentiferous  lead  ores  of  Mexico  transferred  from 
us  to  Mexico  capital  to  the  amonut  of  $10,000, 000  in  smelters  and  kindred  manufac- 
tures' Before  the  tariff  of  1890  imposed  a  specific  rate  on  live  animals  from  Mexico 
that  country  let  our  live  animals  in  free,  except  geldings,  and  we  sent  them  of  hogs 
alone  57,723,  valued  at  $846,246.  She  retaliated  in  1891,  and  the  imports  of  our  hoi^s 
fell  to  12,541,  valued  at  $195,202,  for  1892;  to  334,  valued  at  $2,724,  for  1894,  and  tiio 
number  has  not  reached  above  $56,112  until  the  last  year,  1896,  when  by  reason  of  a 
strong  demand  we  sent  17,540,  valued  at  $206,807,  while  our  total  exports  to  all  the 
world  were  only  21,049,  valued  at  $227,297. 

A  modification  of  the  present  rate  will  secure  from  Mexico  some  reduction  of  their 

£  resent  rate  and  allow  ns  to  send  them  at  least  $1,000,000  worth  each  year  of  live 
ogs. 

AMERICAN  RAILWAYS  IN  MEXICO. 

We  have  5,000  miles  of  railway  in  Mexico,  built  with  our  money,  for  the  great 
part,  and  by  our  people;  managed  by  our  people  and  paying  large  sums  annually  to 
ns  for  interest  and  for  all  the  equipment  needed  to  keep  them  going.  This  is  an 
investment  of  at  least  $25,000,000.  Twice  this  much  of  our  systems  in  the  border 
States  and  Territories  are  more  or  less  dependent  on  these  Mexican  roads  for  traffic 
and  directly  interested  in  increasing  our  commerce  with  Mexico. 
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MEXICAN  TARIFFS  OK  LIVE  ANIMALS. 

Before  the  imposition  of  oar  specific  rate  the  Mexican  tariff  admitted  our  live 
animals  free,  except  geldings ;  since  that  time  they  have  made  the  doty :  Geldings, 
$40,  no  change;  stallions,  mares,  and  colts  per  head,  $30;  swine  per  kilo,  3  cents; 
neat  cattle  per  kilo,  3  cents;  sheep  and  goats  each,  $1.50;  males,  $o;  asses,  $3. 

I  desire  to  reserve  the  privilege  of  filing  additional  testimony  at  a  later  day. 

MEMORANDUM. 

The  tariff  of  1890  absolutely  shut  oat  Mexican  cattle  and  brought  no  revenue. 
Perhaps  the  price  of  beef  was  raised  to  consumers.  Some  port-ion  of  these  imports 
are  of  Mexican  beeves,  fit  only  for  canners.  These  are  used  for  the  filling  of  con- 
tracts for  export,  mostly  army  contracts.  We  should  encourage  this,  as  otherwise 
tho  business  would  be  transferred  to  and  be  done  in  Mexico,  as  was  dono  in  the 
smelting  of  ores. 

Mexico  is  as  yet  a  producer  of  crude  materials;  we  should  afford  her  all  proper 
facilities  for  handling  these  and  of  reducing  these  to  finished  products.  She  will 
pay  us  a  fair  but  not  nn  exorbitant  tribute.  If  we  charge  her  too  much  she  will  find 
the  capital  to  handle  this  business  there.  In  1892-93  she  imported  corn  sufficient  to 
make  a  train  7  miles  long. 

In  making  up  our  schedules  as  to  those  goods  which  we  get  from  Mexico  we  must 
consider  the  wnoie  situation  and  all  the  conditions  affecting  this  trade. 

MEXICAN  TARIFF  OF  1887. 

Animales  vivos,  exoepto  los  oaballos  castrados Libre* 

Caballos  eastrados $40.00 

MEXICAN  TARIFF  OF  1891. 

Animales  vivos  no  espeoificados Exentoe 

Caballos  castrados $40.00 

Caballos  enteros,  y eguas  y  potros  de  mas  de  un  afio 30. 00 

Cerdosy  lechoncillos kilo..  .03 

Ganado  vacuno  y  sus  crias do .03 

Qanado  cabrio  y  ovejuno por  cabeza. .  1. 50 

Ganado  ninlar do 5.00 

Ganado  asnal do 3.00 

Warner  P.  Sutton. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENT  MADE  BY  MR.  SUTTON. 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  7, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Supplementing  my  remarks  and  the  brief  which  I  filed  the  other  day 
in  re  imports  on  live  animals — and  particularly  Mexican  cattle — I 
desire  to  hand  in  also  the  accompanying  letter  from  the  Hon.  Solon 
Humphreys,  of  New  York  City,  a  worthy  representative  of  those  for 
whom  1  spoke,  and  to  add : 

(1)  It  does  not  seem  to  be  within  the  spirit  of  aims  of  a  tariff  law  to 
prohibit  the  import  of  any  staple  and  healthful  article  of  food.  Yet 
the  arguments  made  before  you  by  those  opposed  to  us  wet  e  frankly 
directed  to  secure  such  an  end.  With  such  a  duty  as  they  advocate, 
$10  per  head,  we  may  again  see  the  price  of  beef  raised  by  a  combine 
which  was  in  operation  a  few  years  ago.  With  the  duty  at  20  per  cent, 
as  we  advocate,  no  such  combination  to  artificially  raise  prices  can  be 
successful  so  long  as  we  can  look  to  Mexico  and  Cauada  for  help. 

(2)  The  proposed  duty  of  20  per  cent  is  that  which  has  long  obtained 
and  had  the  approval  of  successive  Republican  administrations. 

(3)  Owing  to  the  different  values  of  cattle  imported,  any  specific 
duty — unless  on  the  product  of  each  country  by  itself— will  be  unjust. 
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It  will  be  in  the  nature  of  a  tax  of  143  per  cent  on  those  from  Mexico, 
59  per  cent  on  those  from  Canada,  6£  per  cent  on  those  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  2£  per  cent  on  those  from  France. 

(4)  The  imposition  of  a  tariff  presupposes  the  need  of  some  reve- 
nue. Under  the  specific  rate  of  $10  per  head  our  receipts  from  such 
imports  were  almost  nothiug;  under  the  20  per  cent  rate  now  in  force, 
and  the  retention  of  which  we  ask,  the  duties  from  imports  of  Mexican 
cattle  were  about  $300,000  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1896. 

(5)  Under  the  20  per  cent  rate,  before  1890,  Mexico  let  in  all  our 
live  animals,  except  geldings,  absolutely  free  of  any  duty.  In  one 
year  we  sent  that  country  nearly  $850,000  worth  of  live  hogs.  After 
we  imposed  the  specific  rate  she  changed  her  duty  so  that  in  one  year 
she  took  only  $2,700  worth  of  hogs. 

(6)  There  are  other  considerations  than  the  one  mentioned  by  the 
gentlemen  from  Kansas  to  be  thought  of  in  the  matter  of  imposing  so 
unjust  a  tax  on  a  principal  product  of  a  friendly  and  neighboring 
nation. 

(7)  A  favoring  climate  makes  it  more  profitable  to  raise  some  of  our 
cattle  in  Mexico  until  they  are  1  year  old  and  then  to  bring  them  to 
the  plains  of  Kansas  and  the  other  States  of  our  West  for  fattening 
and  growth  for  beef.  These  natural  conditions  should  be  considered 
so  as  to  fairly  foster  commerce  and  secure  an  abundant  supply  at  a 
reasonable  cost. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Warner  P.  Sutton. 

STATEMEITT  OF  THE  C0EEAUT08  COMPANY  OF  COLORADO. 

New  Yobk,  N.  Y.,  January  6, 1897. 
Committee  on  Wats  ajtd  Means: 

In  regard  to  the  importation  of  Mexican  cattle,  the  Gorralitos  Com- 
pany desires  to  place  before  the  committee  some  facts  connected 
therewith. 

The  imports  from  Mexico  are  so  inconsiderable  as  compared  with 
the  daily  sales  of  live  stock  in  the  markets  of  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Kansas  City,  and  Omaha  that  they  could  scarcely  have  any  influence 
whatever  upon  the  price  of  cattle  in  the  United  States. 

The  producers  of  these  cattle  are  mainly  American  ranchmen  in 
northern  Mexico  who,  through  force  of  circumstances,  drought  in  Texas, 
and  other  causes  have  moved  their  herds  to  Mexico  and  established 
there  breeding  grounds  for  supplying,  the  American  ranches  with 
yearling  steers.  The  greatest  sufferers  from  an  increased  duty  upon 
these  cattle  will  be  these  American  cattlemen  whose  fromes  are  in  the 
United  States,  where  the  products  of  their  ranches  are  expended,  and 
where  any  benefit  or  detriment  in  the  upsetting  of  their  trade  relations 
will  be  mainly  felt. 

A  material  increase  in  the  present  duty  on  these  cattle  will  not  only 
shut  out  entirely  their  imports  from  Mexico,  working  a  hardship  on 
these  men,  but  will  as  well  deprive  the  Government  of  what  is  now  a 
feir  source  of  revenue.  Under  the  McKinley  tariff  of  $10  per  head 
practically  no  cattle  were  imported  from  Mexico.  Ten  dollars  per 
head  on  grown  cattle  and  $2  on  calves  were  prohibitory,  the  cattle 
raised  in  Mexico  being  worth  in  the  American  markets  to-day  about 
$14  for  a  4-year-old  steer.  The  imports  under  the  Wilson  tariff  have 
been  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  stocking  Texas  and  Kansas  ranches 
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with  yearlings  or  stock  cattle  which  are  subsequently  moved  north  to 
Nebraska  or  Montana,  matured  there,  and  then  sold  in  Kansas  City, 
Omaha,  or  Chicago  as  northern  beef.  A  4-year-old  steer  direct  from 
the  Mexican  range  will  weigh  at  best  not  over  800  to  900  pounds;  the 
same  steer  taken  as  a  yearling  and  wintered  in  northern  Texas  or 
Colorado  and  moved  thence  to  Nebraska  or  Montana  for  maturing  will 
weigh  as  a  4-year-old  fully  1,200  pounds.  A  yearling  which  is  worth  $6  in 
Mexico  after  handling  in  this  way  brings  about  $30  on  the  Kansas 
market.  The  additional  $24  per  head  all  goes  to  the  Government  as 
duty  and  to  the  American  ranchman,  railroad  man,  commission  man, 
and  banker  who  have  handled  him  for  the  market.  Nearly  all  of  the 
imports  under  the  Wilson  tariff  have  been  handled  in  this  way.  The 
herds  are  moved  from  Mexico  to  Texas  or  northern  New  Mexico,  held 
during  the  winter,  moved  thence  to  Montana,  Nebraska,  or  western 
Kansas,  and  shipped  thence  when  ready  for  market  to  Kansas  for 
slaughter.  This  has  been  the  growth  of  the  Mexican  business  during 
the  past  two  years.  To  prohibit  this  will  not  only  deprive  the  Amer- 
ican of  the  accrued  value  in  handling  the  stock,  but  will  force  as  well 
American  capital  into  Mexico  to  build  factories  for  its  products  there. 
This  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  in  the  smelting  business,  which 
under  the  first  operations  of  the  Windom  ruling  on  lead  ores  forced 
over  six  millions  of  American  capital  into  smelting  plants  at  Monterey, 
San  Luis  Potosi,  Aguas  Calientes,  and  other  Mexican  points  without 
proving  of  any  benefit  to  the  producers  of  lead  in  the  United  States. 

The  Mexicans  have  sold  off  the  greater  part  of  their  grown  cattle. 
The  price  of  beef  is  rising  steadily  in  Mexico,  and  very  shortly  the 
Kansas  packer  will  find  there  one  of  his  best  markets.  To  raise  a 
yearling  in  Mexico,  where  the  mild  climate  favors  the  young  calves, 
ship  him  to  Kansas  and  Montana  for  maturity,  and  return  him  in  the 
manufactured  product  to  Mexico  for  consumption,  is  the  logical  sequence 
of  natural  conditions  of  climate  and  people.  Any  interference  with 
this  train  of  action  can  be  of  no  benefit  to  either  nation  and  must  be 
a  detriment  to  both. 

In  the  past  few  years  our  relations  with  Mexico  have  been  growing 
more  and  more  intimate  and  friendly — greatly  to  our  mutual  benefit 
Any  legislation  shutting  out  their  cattle  would  be  a  great  blow  to  them 
and  could  not  fail  to  prove  a  disturbing  element  in  this  growing  good 
feeling  between  the  two  countries. 

We,  therefore,  respectfully  ask  that  the  existing  duty,  20  per  cent 
ad  valorem,  shall  be  continued. 

The  Corralitos  Company  has  an  investment  in  this  business  in  land 
and  cattle  of  more  than  $1,000,000,  all  of  its  stockholders  being  citizens 
of  the  United  States. 

The  Corralitos  Company  op  Colorado, 
By  Solon  Humphreys,  President. 


STATEMENT  HADE  BY  HON.  GEORGE  H.  HOOKAH,  A  REPRESENTA- 
TIVE FROM  TEXAS. 

January  5, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

I  desire  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  vast  labor  assumed  by  the 
committee  in  the  effort  to  solve  the  intricate  tariff  problem.  Doubtless 
the  bill  to  be  formulated  will  be  essentially  American  in  all  its  features, 
^hich  will  be  satisfactory  to  the  people,  and  at  the  same  time  secure  a 
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revenue  that  will  meet  the  expenses  of  the  Government.  I  beg  leave 
to  outline  briefly  the  wishes  of  stock  raisers  in  the  western  portion  of 
Texas.  The  breeding  of  live  stock  is  the  leading  industry  of  that  sec- 
tion,  and  especially  all  of  that  territory  bordering  on  the  Eio  Grande. 
The  present  tariff  has  practically  placed  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats 
on  the  free  list,  and  it  has  resulted  in  great  loss  to  the  breeders  of  stock, 
many  of  whom  have  been  bankrupted.  Numerous  ranches  have  been 
abandoned  or  have  gone  into  decay,  and  millions  of  acres  of  good  graz- 
ing lands  are  unused  and  the  grass  wasted  because  the  business  does 
not  justify  stockmen  in  raising  animals  for  market  at  present  rates.  As 
a  consequence  all  of  their  industries  are  languishing  from  the  effects  of 
Mexican  competition.  Nearly  half  a  million  of  cattle  have  been  imported 
from  Mexico  into  the  United  States  through  Texas  ports  since  the  i  epeal 
of  the  McKinley  law.  The  ranchmen  of  Texas  are  unable  to  sell  their 
stock  at  the  prices  paid  for  the  Mexican  cattle.  Texas  cattle  raisers  are 
required  to  rent  or  buy  land  upon  which  to  graze  their  cattle,  and  they 
are  obliged  to  pay  more  than  double  the  wages  paid  in  Mexico;  hence, 
citizens  of  Texas  are  almost  a  unit  against  the  importation  of  these 
Mexican  cattle.  At  least  95  per  cent  of  the  cattlemen  in  Texas  are 
opposed  to  the  present  duty  and  are  in  favor  of  the  restoration  of  the 
McKinley  rate. 

It  is  true  there  are  a  few  speculators  who  prefer  the  present  law,  but 
our  law  should  contemplate  a  higher  standard  of  legislation.  It  should 
aim  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  man  who  performs  all  of  the  duties 
of  good  citizenship;  who  endeavors  to  support  by  toil  his  family,  and 
whose  labor  and  investment  inures  to  the  benefit  of  his  country  as  well 
as  himself.  Now,  I  have  no  reflections  to  cast  upon  the  cattle  specula- 
tor. He  is  a  useful  person,  and  as  a  capitalist  can  trade  with  American 
citizens  of  the  Texas  persuasion  and  get  all  the  cattle  he  can  market, 
for  Texas  has  great  recuperative  powers,  and  the  tariff  once  restored — 
a  specific  tariff  and  one  sufficient  to  protect  their  interests — the  old 
abandoned  ranches  will  at  once  be  reoccupied  and  our  people  will 
again  be  remunerated  for  their  expenditure  and  labor,  and  the  pros- 
perity they  have  yearned  for  will  return. 

Placing  hides  on  the  free  list  in  1872  has  caused  great  complaint 
among  stockmen.  They  claim  it  was  akin  to  confiscation;  that  it  was 
a  forced  loan  to  benefit  leather  makers;  it  diminished  the  value  of 
every  head  of  neat  cattle  in  the  United  States  at  least  $1  per  head 
without  any  benefit  whatever  to  the  consumers  of  leather.  Texas 
stockmen  felt  most  sensibly  the  damage  to  their  interests,  as  it  affected 
the  price  of  the  cattle  raised  by  them  for  market;  therefore  they  expect 
a  restoration  of  the  tariff  on  hides  of  at  least  10  per  cent. 

If  the  rates  on  wool  are  adjusted  in  accordance  with  the  suggestions 
of  Judge  Lawrence,  the  sheep  raisers  of  Texas  can  resume  their  busi- 
ness with  the  assurance  of  success,  for  it  has  been  ascertained  by 
numerous  experiments  that  a  duty  of  at  least  10  cents  per  pound  upon 
foreign  wool  is  requisite  to  enable  the  owner  of  a  flock  to  meet  his  cur- 
rent expenses,  such  as  rent  of  pastures,  payment  of  taxes,  and  the 
wages  of  herders.  The  majority  of  sheep  raisers  protest  most  earnestly 
against  the  admission  of  Mexican  sheep  and  goats.  The  deterioration 
of  those  animals  resulting  from  inbreeding  since  the  days  of  Spanish 
colonization,  it  is  claimed,  renders  the  present  stock  of  sheep  and  goats 
in  Mexico  worthless  for  any  purpose,  and  it  is  proposed  that  a  duty  of 
at  least  $1  per  head  be  levied  upon  all  sheep  and  all  goats  imported 
into  the  United  States.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  goatskins  are  imported 
in  large  quantities,  and  that  Texas,  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico  could 
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furnish  all  that  the  United  States  would  require,  a  tax  of  10  cents  per 
pound  is  requested  upon  all  goatskins  imported  into  the  United  States; 
and  a  tax  of  25  cents  per  pound  should  be  levied  upon  all  goat  hair 
imported. 

Cattle  traders  are  anxious  for  the  reenactment  of  the  clause  in  the 
schedule  of  the  McEinley  law  assessing  $10  per  head  upon  all  cattle 
imported  into  the  United  States.  The  low  level  of  the  labor  conditions 
that  obtain  in  Mexico  renders  it  imperative  to  have  this  specific  duty. 
The  ad  valorem  system  superinduces  undervaluation,  cheats  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  injures  the  industries  of  this  country  beyond  computation. 

The  breeding  of  horses  for  market  is  no  longer  a  remunerative  employ- 
ment. This  ancient  and  time-honored  vocation  will  have  to  be  relegated 
to  the  wealthy.  No  scheme  visible  can  stimulate  this  business  so  as  to 
enable  the  farmer  to  derive  a  profit  therefrom.  The  cheapness  of  the 
ordinary  harness  or  saddle  horse  fully  accentuates  the  universal  use  of 
the  bicycle  and  the  general  adaptation  of  electricity  as  a  motive  power 
for  all  time  to  come.  But  as  forbidding  as  the  outlook  for  horse  raising 
is,  if  the  duty  of  $30  per  head  were  reenacted  it  would  give  immense 
relief  to  Texas  breeders.  They  could  furnish  buyers  with  good  horses 
at  $30  and  thus  exclude  the  inferior  stock  raised  in  Mexico  from  our 
markets.  Under  the  present  arrangement  one  can  buy  ponies  imported 
from  Mexico  for  a  nominal  price,  showing  clearly  that  if  the  United 
States  received  any  duty  at  all,  the  amount  collected  was  insufficient  to 
pay  the  salary  of  the  person  who  made  the  collection.  The  demand  for 
saddle  horses  for  use  in  the  Southern  States  would  afford  the  people  of 
west  Texas  a  market  for  their  horses  at  very  low  rates  if  the  Mexican 
animal  were  excluded.  The  breeders  in  Texas  are  unwilling  to  rear  and 
break  a  horse  to  saddle  and  receive  for  him  only  $4  or  $5.  That  amount 
does  not  pay  for  the  pasturage  of  the  animal,  not  counting  the  breeder's 
time,  labor,  and  expense.  Therefore  the  horse  breeders  of  West  Texas 
assert  that  the  Government  receives  no  benefit  whatever  from  the  cus- 
tom-houses located  on  the  Bio  Grande  for  duties  upon  horses  and 
mules;  that  said  importations  are  made  by  traders  upon  a  basis  of  val- 
uation that  precludes  the  receipt  of  duties  sufficient  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  river  guards  in  the  employ  of  the  collector  of  customs. 
As  a  source  of  revenue  those  importations  are  a  failure,  and  it  is 
suggested  that  the  specific  duty  of  $30  per  head  on  each  animal  be 
reenacted. 

STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BY  ME,  S.  M.  MILLARD,  OF  CHICAGO,  ILL 

Chicago,  December  30, 1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

As  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  representing  a  large  capital  invested 
by  citizens  of  this  country  in  live  stock  and  in  life-stock  ranches  in 
Mexico,  bordering  on  the  boundary  line  of  the  United  States,  I  wish  to 
call  the  attention  of  your  committee  to  some  of  the  discrepancies  in  the 
tariff  on  cattle  and  live  stock  which  have  heretofore  existed  iu  the  laws, 
with  the  view  of  avoiding  similar  discrepancies  in  the  future. 

Schedule  G  of  the  tariff  of  1890,  Supplement  to  Eevised  Statutes, 
volume  1,  page  830,  provides: 

248.  Cattle  more  than  1  year  old,  $10  per  head;  1  year  old  or  less,  $2  per  head. 

At  the  time  this  law  was  enacted,  and  from  that  time  to  the  present, 
there  has  been  little  change  in  the  value  per  head  of  cattle  imported. 
For  years  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  law  of  1890  the  duty  has  been 
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ad  valorem,  and  no  matter  what  variation  existed  in  the  price  or  value 
of  cattle  imported,  the  ad  valorem  dnty  was  equally  adjusted  and 
equitable. 

For  instance,  cattle  imported  from  Canada  average  in  value  about 
$30,  $40,  or  $50  per  head,  duty  at  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  averaging 
$6,  $8,  or  $10.  At  the  same  time  the  value  of  cattle  imported  from 
Mexico  averaged  about  $5  to  $10  per  head — 20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  $1.20 
to  $2  per  head  duty. 

Under  the  law  of  1890  the  duty  was  changed  to  a  specific  duty,  or 
amount  per  head,  without  distinction  as  between  Canada  and  Mexico, 
while  the  difference  in  the  values  of  animals  did  not  change.  The  direct 
effect  of  the  specific  duty  left  the  amount  per  head  substantially  the 
same  as  it  had  been  as  to  Canadian  cattle,  but  as  applied  to  cattle 
imported  from  Mexico  the  law  was  absolutely  prohibitive.  Since  1890 
the  average  price  of  American  cattle,  bred  or  grazed  in  Mexico  by 
American  citizens  and  returned  to  the  United  States  to  market,  has 
averaged  from  $5  to  $10  per  head.  For  four  years,  from  1*90  to  1804, 
the  ranch  which  I  represent  was  unable  to  realize  a  price  for  its  cattle 
sufficient  to  pay  the  duty  and  expense  of  shipping.  This  has  been  the 
universal  experience  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  whose  capital  was 
invested  in  breeding  and  grazing  cattle  over  the  border. 

The  spirit  of  the  tariff  law  of  1890  was  intended  as  an  equitable 
adjustment  of  duties.  The  provisions  for  reciprocity  were  designed  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Executive  to  adjust  duties  on  certain  prod- 
ucts and  to  enter  into  relations  of  comity  with  other  Governments. 

The  law  itself  was  not  devoid  of  provisos  as  to  specific  interests  for 
the  benefit  of  the  American  citizen. 

Sections  15  and  16  of  the  tariff  law,  found  on  page  860,  Bevised  Stat- 
utes, are  as  follows : 

Sec.  15.  That  the  produce  of  the  forests  of  the  State  of  Maine  upon  the  St.  John 
Kiver  and  its  tributaries,  owned  by  American  citizens,  and  sawed  or  hewed  in  the 
Province  of  New  Brunswick  by  American  citizens,  the  same  being  unmanufactured 
in  whole  or  in  part,  which  is  now  admitted  into  the  ports  of  the  United  States  free 
of  duty,  shall  continue  to  be  so  admitted  under  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shall,  from  time  to  time,  prescribe. 

Sec.  16.  That  the  produce  of  the  forests  of  the  State  of  Maine  upon  the  St.  Croix 
River  and  its  tributaries  owned  by  American  citizens,  and  sawed  in  the  Province  of 
New  Brunswick  by  American  citizens,  the  same  being  un manufacture  1  in  whole  or 
in  part,  shall  be  admitted  into  the  ports  of  the  United  States  free  of  duty,  under 
sucn  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall,  from  time  to  time,  prescribe. 

These  provisions  evince  a  clear  desire  on  the  part  of  Congress  to 
protect  the  capital  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  invested  in  products 
over  the  border.  Had  the  cattle  interest  of  American  citizens,  which 
then  existed  and  was  being  carried  on  in  Mexico,  been  as  ably  repre- 
sented as  were  the  Maine  lumberman,  no  doubt  Congress  would  have 
had  its  atteution  called  to  the  defect  in  the  law  which  I  have  cited. 

In  fact,  the  last  tariff  act  shows  that  the  Mexican  interests  of  our 
citizens  were  thought  of,  after  the  experiences  under  the  former  law,  as 
we  find  in  the  act  on  the  free  list  the  following  provision : 

Section  373,  page  297,  volume  2,  Supplement  to  Bevised  Statutes,  is 
as  follows: 

Cattle,  horses,  sheep,  or  other  domestic  animals,  which  have  strayed  across  the 
boundary  line  into  any  foreign  country,  or  have  been  or  may  be  driven  across  such 
boundary  line  by  the  owner  for  pasturage  purposes,  together  with  their  increase, 
may  be  brought  back  to  the  United  States  free  of  duty  under  regulations  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

The  writer's  experience  as  owner  aiid  manager  of  a  ranch  in  Mexico 
is  of  six  years'  duration.    The  estate  which  he  represents  was  created 
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in  1886  and  1887.  Nearly  $200,000  was  invested  by  a  citizen  of  Chi- 
cago, 111.  The  investment  consisted  in  a  purchase  of  150,000  acres  of 
land — a  tract  12 J  miles  wide  by  20  miles  long,  extending  from  the  bor- 
der line  south  into  Mexico,  and  adjoining  the  Territory  of  Arizona  oppo- 
site Bisbee.    The  tract  of  land  is  known  as  San  Jose  ranch. 

The  ranch  contains  about  10,000  head  of  cattle,  and  is  known  and  used 
as  abreedingranch.  Originally  all  thecattlewerepurchasedin  the  States 
and  driven  over.  The  stock  is  replenished  from  time  to  time  by  export- 
ing registered  and  graded  cattle  from  the  United  States  to  improve  the 
herds.  In  every  respect  these  cattle  are  of  the  better  and  higher 
grades,  and  in  no  case  are  there  any  Mexican  or  "scrub"  cattle.  What 
is  true  of  the  ranch  represented  by  the  writer  is  true  of  numerous 
ranches  and  herds  of  cattle  owned  by  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
extending  from  the  Yuma  Valley  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

This  entire  cattle  interest  under  the  law  of  1 890  was  virtually  destroyed 
by  a  prohibiti ve»tariff.  The  only  market  for  these  cattle  is  in  the  United 
States,  ana  the  only  instance  known  to  the  writer  where  cattle  bred  in 
Mexico  ever  found  a  market  during  these  prohibitive  days  was  along 
the  Mexican  Central  Railway,  where  they  could  be  shipped  direct  to 
the  City  of  Mexico. 

The  dread  diseases  to  which  cattle  are  subject  have  never  been  known 
to  exist  with  Mexican-bred  cattle,  especially  in  Sonora.  The  northern 
part  of  Mexico  is  on  elevated  lands  and  remarkably  free  from  the 
elements  which  breed  ticks  or  fevers. 

The  writer  especially  asks  the  attention  of  your  committee  to  the  sit- 
uation of  American  interests  in  Mexico,  and  especially  urges  that  the 
property  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  now  invested  in  cattle  and  live 
stock  in  Mexico  be  protected  from  confiscation  by  a  specific  duty  which 
is  out  of  all  proportion  with  the  value  of  cattle  on  our  southern  border. 

This  interest  and  investment  was  made  mainly  under  ad  valorem 
duties,  and  our  citizens  relying  on  the  laws  as  they  then  stood  should 
be  so  far  exempted  as  to  be  able  to  realize  fair  remuneration  on  this 
investment.  At  least  the  duty  per  animal  should  be  graded  to  an 
average  value. 

It  is  impossible  to  fix  a  specific  duty  on  Canadian  and  Mexican 
cattle  at  the  same  amount  per  head  without  great  injustice  to  the 
American  citizen  whose  capital  is  invested  in  Mexico. 

As  I  have  said,  if  Canadian  cattle  as  imported  average  (40  per  head, 
a  duty  of  $10  per  head  may  not  be  out  of  proportion  to  the  value  as  a 
protective  or  revenue  measure;  but  for  animals  averaging  but  $5  or  $6 
per  head  in  value  the  duty  per  animal  can  not  consistently  exceed  $2 
per  head. 

The  writer  in  October  and  November  last  sold  cattle  belonging  to  his 
ranch  at  $9  and  $12.  Suppose  the  duty  was  as  in  1890.  Your  com- 
mittee will  readily  see  that  the  animals  could  little  more  than  pay  the 
iuty.  This  sale  is  reputed  as  an  unusually  bood  one  as  to  prices,  yet 
ihe  owner  had  to  pay  the  duty  and  the  expense  of  loading  in  the 
United  States. 

If  Congress  will  protect  the  vested  and  invested  rights  of  our  people 
whose  investments  are  over  the  Mexican  border,  as  well  as  Congress 
protected  American  citizens  under  the  law  of  1890  who  had  invested  in 
the  gathering  and  manufacturing  into  lumber  of  the  forests  of  New 
Brunswick,  no  one  can  complain  of  impartiality  or  unfairness.  Cer- 
tainly no  one  can  complain  of  any  just  law  which  will  enable  citizens 
to  save  their  investments  in  Mexican  territory  unless  it  be  cattlemen 
who,  on  the  narrow  theory  of  prohibiting  the  importation  of  American 
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cattle  bred  and  grazed  on  Mexican  soil,  may  reduce  the  number  of  cattle 
to  be  marketed  and  thereby  increase  the  value  of  their  own. 

1  shall  assume  that  your  committee  and  Congress  as  a  body  will  not 
fix  a  specific  duty  based  upon  the  valuerDf  Canadian  cattle  which  will 
destroy  an  industry  created  in  Mexico  by  American  citizens.  The 
cattle  imported  from  Canada  are  not  bred  by  American  citizens  with 
American  capital,  but  are  Canadian  cattle,  owned  by  foreigners  and 
shipped  to  the  United  States  for  a  market.  The  cattle  in  Mexico  are 
as  a  rule  American  cattle,  owned  by  Americans,  and  driven  into  Mexico 
to  breed,  the  title  and  ownership  remaining  in  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  are  eventually  returned  to  the  United  States  for  a  market. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  the  duty  on  cattle  should  be  adjusted  on 
the  basis  of  values ;  that  the  duty  on  cattle  imported  from  Mexico  should 
not  exceed  one- fifth  the  amount  on  Canadian  cattle.  Another  distinc- 
tion should  also  be  made  in  favor  of  citizens  who  have  driven  cattle 
into  foreign  territory  for  breeding  purposes:  It  is  American  citizens 
and  American  capital  Congress  is  supposed  to  favor. 

1  respectfully  submit  that  the  former  mistake  should  not  be  repeated 
in  any  new  tariff  which  may  be  enacted;  and  I  further  submit  whether 
the  American  cattle  raiser  and  his  capital  invested  in  the  cattle  busi- 
ness for  an  American  market  should  not  be  encouraged,  even  though 
he  uses  foreign  territory  to  assist  him  in  raising  and  fitting  cattle  for 
a  home  market. 

S.  M.  Millard. 

STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BT  MB.  H.   P.   CHILD,  OF  THE   KANSAS 
CITY  STOCK  TAEDS  COMPAHT. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  January  2, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

The  cattle  imported  from  Mexico  and  brought  to  Kansas  City  for 
sale  are  almost  entirely  of  an  inferior  quality,  even  after  they  have 
been  stopped  in  transit  and  had  the  advantage  of  the  Kansas  or  Texas 
ranges.  They  are  but  indifferent  beef,  and  probably  90  per  cent  of  them 
go  as  what  is  termed  "canners."  In  other  words,  their  meat  is  canned 
for  export,  since  the  bulk  of  the  canned  meat  of  the  country  today  is 
marketed  abroad. 

During  the  year  1895  Mr.  Dean,  chief  of  the  inspection  bureau, 
reports  to  me  240,075  head  as  having  crossed  the  line  into  the  United 
States,  and  in  1896,  in  round  numbers,  140,000.  Of  all  these  cattle  we 
have  received  on  our  market  directly  from  Mexico  only  about  7,000 
head,  so  far  as  our  records  show,  but  the  run  from  the  line  to  Kansas 
City  is  very  long,  and  if  the  cattle  were  shipped  directly  in  for  slaughter 
they  would  be  in  a  very  thin  and  feverish  condition.  It  is  such  a 
manifest  advantage  to  stop  them  and  fill  them  up  by  feeding  from  one 
to  four  or  five  months  that  practically  all  of  them  are  so  handled.  Thus 
stopping  in  transit  at  Texas,  Oklahoma,  or  Kansas  points,  they  lose 
their  identity  in  our  records,  as  they  come  in  as  originating  at  the  sta- 
tions at  which  they  have  been  unloaded  and  on  our  records  are  credited 
to  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  or  Texas. 

From  hearsay  and  generally  creditable  estimates,  I  presume  that  90 
per  cent  of  the  1895  importation  have  already  been  slaughtered,  and 
possibly  30  to  40  per  cent  of  the  1896  cattle.  The  large  number  of 
cattle  imported  in  1895  was  due  to  the  fact  that  several  years  had 
elapsed  during  which  they  could  not  be  imported  under  the  prohibitive 
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tariff  of  the  McKinley  law,  and  had  therefore  accumulated  in  Mexico 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  very  low  in  price  and  consisting  largely  of 
old  cattle.  In  1896,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  values  had  gone  up, 
thereby  creating  a  greater  demand  for  them  than  in  1895,  you  will  note 
from  the  figures,  which  can  be  corroborated  in  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment, that  the  importation  was  almost  100,000  less,  thus  evidencing 
the  fact  that  we  have  not  much  to  dread  in  future  years,  providing 
present  conditions  are  not  disturbed,  as  I  look  for  next  year's  importa- 
tion to  be  even  still  lighter,  since  the  higher  prices  this  year  have 
reduced  the  supply  still  lower  in  Mexico,  reaching  still  further  back 
and  getting  more  of  the  old  cattle  which  had  accumulated. 

Again,  the  area  from  which  we  may  import  is  quite  limited  as  com- 
pared to  that  of  the  Republic.  Cattle  can  not  be  driven  very  great 
distances  in  Old  Mexico  to  advantage,  and  only  the  high-altitude  cattle 
will  be  accepted  at  importing  stations  north  of  the  quarantine  line,  on 
account  of  Texas  fever.  The  total  of  386.000  cattle  imported  in  two 
years  seems,  on  the  face  of  it,  as  if  it  might  seriously  affect  values  in 
our  Western  range  country,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  the  depreciation 
of  our  cattle  from  this  cause  has  been  any  more  than  perceptible,  if 
that.  In  the  first  place,  they  do  not  represent  in  value  any  more  than 
half  as  many  head  of  our  native  cattle,  since  they  are  poor  in  quality 
and  of  light  weight,  so  that  they  might  be  more  justly  reckoned  as  less 
than  200,000  head  than  at  the  figures  given. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  cattle  and  calves  slaugh- 
tered at  the  leading  markets  of  the  West  during  the  past  five  years. 
I  have  taken  only  these  markets,  as  they  represent  the  producers  who 
will  claim  to  be  injured  by  competition  with  Mexican  cattle: 


Market. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

2,616,683 
728,886 
246,630 
466,094 
46,212 
33,512 

2,429,948 
947,952 
354,240 
542,866 
36,541 
86,539 

2,172,686 
959,666 
420,141 
517, 544 
40.883 
25,932 

1,962,324 

922,165 

510. 731 

314, 312 

52.296 

81,536 

1.914,030 
932,916 

St.  Louis 

553,000 

303,383 

39,679 

Sioux  City   

12,972 

Total . . 

4,127,017 

4,348,086 

4,136,852 

3,793,364 

3,755,979 

From  the  figures  given,  which  are  from  the  official  reports  of  the  sev- 
eral markets,  you  will  note  that  the  total  supply  of  cattle  has  steadily 
decreased  during  this  period,  while  at  local  points  it  has  increased  in 
some  cases,  and  the  last  two  years  are  considerably  short  of  the  years 
preceding,  notwithstanding  the  addition  of  the  Iriexit  an  importation. 
From  the  information  contained  in  what  I  have  written  I  am  fully  sat- 
isfied that  the  injury  to  any  producer  of  cattle  in  this  country  through 
the  importation  of  Mexican  cattle  is  nominal,  if  it  can  be  shown  at  all. 
To  the  consumer,  of  course,  there  is  no  argument  against  the  impor- 
tation of  these  cattle,  as  if  beef  is  affected  at  all  it  will  be  to  decrease 
it  to  the  millions  who  eat. 

A  great  benefit  is  derived  by  thousands  of  our  people  through  dis- 
posing of  their  grass  and  grain  to  these  cattle  after  they  have  entered 
the  United  States  and  while  they  are  being  fitted  for  slaughter;  and 
this,  I  am  certain,  will  more  than  offset  the  loss  to  the  producer  who  is 
in  competition  with  them. 

In  regard  to  sheep,  I  have  no  statistics  which  are  of  material  value 
to  you  in  your  deliberations  upon  the  taiiff",  since  there  has  been  prac- 
tically no  importation  of  sheep  under  the  present  law.    A  little  over 
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2,000  head  have  been  imported  to  California  for  grazing  and  slaughter, 
and  a  few  days  since  we  had  a  train  of  3,120  head  direct  from  Mexico, 
which  were  sold  upon  our  market  as  feeders.  I  understand  that  par- 
ties had  some  thirty-odd  thousand  bought  for  importation  into  the 
United  States,  but  that  the  United  States  inspectors  stopped  nearly 
all  of  them  from  coming  over  the  line  on  account  of  being  affected 
with  sheep  scab.  As  a  general  proposition,  however,  I  would  be  in 
favor  of  admitting  sheep,  as  well  as  cattle,  at  a  reasonable  rate  of 
tariff,  believing  that  the  conditions  of  the  market  and  the  demand  for 
wool  and  mutton  will  control  the  situation  at  all  times,  without  doing 
as  much  injury  as  good  to  the  general  live-stock  interests  of  the  country. 

However,  by  far  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  country  at  large,  and  the 
live-stock  interest  in  particular,  is  derived  from  the  reciprocity  feature 
of  the  situation,  whereby  the  Mexican  Government,  recognizing  a 
moderate  export  duty  on  their  cattle,  have  made  a  corresponding  rate 
in  their  tariff  on  hogs  being  imported  from  the  United  States. 

I  herewith  give  you  from  our  records  the  number  of  hogs  bought  on 
this  market  and  shipped  to  Mexico  by  months  since  January  1, 1890: 


Month. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

January 

4,870 

9,025 
4,093 
6,130 
3,741 
6,717 

216 
2,097 

591 
1,230 
1,630 

*2,475' 

4,174 
1,036 

819 

2,113 
1,038 

2,554 

February 

1,704 

March  ." 

1,137 
801 

April 

4,063 
4,071 
2,405 
7,228 
1,441 
3,942 
4,133 
1,440 
1,206 

May 

1,686 
1,162 
3,918 
1,870 
6  072 
4,426 
2,812 
3,700 

3,127 
3.178 

Jnly 



1,200 



4,404 

954 

October 



912 
1,953 
1,150 

3,327 



3,463 

1,058 

7,525 

' 

Total 

34,979 

37, 915 

30, 856          819 

1,058 

7,166 

33,374 

The  years  1890, 1891,  and  1892,  you  will  note,  did  quite  a  large  busi- 
ness in  this  direction.  Then  came  the  high  tariff  against  us  of  1893 
and  1894,  which  shut  off  our  market  entirely.  Late  in  1894  and  early 
in  1895  a  few  hogs  were  shipped,  then  came  a  blank  of  seven  months, 
in  which  no  hogs  were  shipped  and  for  which  I  can  not  at  the  moment 
give  a  good  reason,  but  am  under  the  impression  that  it  was  due  to  the 
high  railroad  rates  at  the  time  which  would  not  leave  a  margin  in  ship- 
ping. The  present  year,  however,  and  especially  the  last  few  months, 
has  done  a  good  business  again  in  Mexican  hogs.  This  is  worth  a  great 
deal  to  our  market,  as  it  represents  the  extra  heavy  hogs  ranging  from 
350  to  500  pounds,  hogs  that  there  is  really  no  demand  for  to-day  in  the 
United  States  at  their  value  according  to  cost  of  production.  The 
marketable  hogs  of  the  United  States  today  are  the  light  weights,  and 
when  Mexico  buyers  are  not  on  our  market  these  heavy  hogs  sell  for 
less  price  than  the  light  ones. 

The  figures  of  exportation  of  grain,  machinery,  and  other  commodi- 
ties outside  of  live  stock  to  Mexico,  you,  of  course,  have  through  the 
Treasury  Department,  and  I  simply  draw  your  attention  to  them  as 
another  benefit  to  this  country  through  reasonable  tariff  rates  between 
the  two  nations. 

I  have  written  this  letter  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Kansas  City 
market,  and  it  will  probably  occur  to  you  that  1,  as  a  stock-yard  man, 
have  a  selfish  interest  in  having  these  cattle  imported  and  adding  them 
to  our  receipts  in  the  business,  from  which  we  make  our  revenue.  This, 
of  course,  is  true;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  have  been  with  this 
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company  twenty-five  years  and  have  got  the  fact  very  thoroughly  settled 
in  my  mind  that  the  prosperity  of  the  Stock  Yards  Company  depends 
absolutely  upon  the  general  prosperity  of  the  live-stock  producers  of 
the  country;  and  in  considering  all  questions  of  this  nature  I  have 
always,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  studied  the  interests  of  all  branches 
and  all  affected,  and  then  chose  that  which  apparently  will  benefit  the 
greatest  number  of  our  patrons,  in  this  way  believing  that  I  secure 
the  greatest  ultimate  benefits  to  the  Stock  Yards  Company. 

H.  P.  Child, 
Assistant  General  Manager. 

STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BY  THE  KANSAS  CITY  LIVE  STOCK 
COMMISSION  COMPANY. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  December  30, 1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Regarding  the  importation  of  cattle  from  Old  Mexico  to  the  United 
States  and  its  effect  on  the  cattle  trade  of  this  country,  and  the  Govern- 
ment revenues  already  and  to  be  derived  from  such  importation,  we 
have  to  say,  in  brief,  that  in  our  opinion  the  importation  of  cattle  from 
Mexico  under  present  tariff  laws  should  not  be  disturbed,  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons:  It  is  shown  by  the  records  that  240,000  cattle  were 
imported  from  Mexico  in  1895  and  about  130,000  in  1896,  on  which  our 
Government  has  received  a  handsome  revenue.  For  several  years  prior 
to  1895  no  cattle  were  imported  from  that  country  on  account  of  the 
prohibitory  tariff  then  existing.  The  reason  why  more  cattle  were 
imported  from  Mexico  in  1895  than  there  were  in  1896  was  on  account 
of  the  surplus  that  had  accumulated  there  under  the  prohibitory  tariff, 
as  stated,  which  were  worked  off  by  the  owners  after  the  present  tariff 
went  into  effect  It  is  now  believed  that  the  future  output  of  cattle 
from  Mexico  will  ouly  be  normal  in  proportion  to  its  productive  capac- 
ity, which  will  not  seriously  interfere  with  cattle  produced  in  the  United 
States.  The  great  majority  of  cattle  that  have  been  imported  from 
Mexico  during  the  past  two  years  have  sold  in  our  markets  for  canners; 
that  is,  they  have  been  manufactured  into  canned  meats,  which  have 
been  sold  by  those  engaged  in  that  business  to  foreign  governments  to 
feed  their  armies  and  navies,  and  to  foreign  shipping  interests.  In 
other  words,  Mexican  cattle  were  imported  directly  to  our  markets, 
slaughtered  and  canned,  and  passed  on  out  of  our  country  as  soon  as 
possible.  Our  railroads  got  the  benefit  of  freight  transportation  and 
our  manufacturers  got  the  benefit  of  putting  this  meat  in  shape  for  the 
stated  consumption.  It  gave  our  manufacturers  a  chance  to  compete  in 
foreign  markets  with  the  cheap  meats  of  Australia  and  South  America, 
which  they  could  not  have  done  considering  the  prices  our  own  cattle 
have  sold  at.  Again,  by  admitting  these  Mexican  cattle  to  be  imported 
it  gives  them  a  market  and  prevents  capital  from  erecting  slaughtering 
and  canning  establishments  in  Mexico,  for  it  must  be  understood  that 
the  Mexico  of  to-day  is  not  what  it  was  a  few  years  ago.  Railroads 
from  the  seacoasts  have  penetrated  the  interior  of  that  country  which 
has  put  it  in  close  touch  with  the  outer  world.  It  is  now  an  easy  matter 
for  capital  to  find  a  way  to  market  the  surplus  products  of  Mexico  in 
the  European  markets  without  being  compelled  to  pay  high  tribute  to 
the  United  States.  Should  capital  be  turned  in  that  direction,  and 
especially  so  in  preparing  meats  for  consumption  abroad,  our  people 
would  find  it  difficult  to  compete. 

At  first  thought  our  people  say  "shut  out  those  Mexico  cattle,"  but 
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it  seems  clear  a  broader  view  should  be  taken,  and  its  bearing  on  the 
future  cattle  trade  of  this  country.  Again,  under  existing  conditions, 
such  as  our  friendliness  with  the  people  of  Mexico,  their  willingness  to 
buy  and  import  into  their  country  a  large  number  annually  of  our  hogs 
and  hog  products,  and  the  large  amount  of  grain  they  take,  all  of  which 
relieves  our  own  markets  of  such  surplus  and  benefits  our  farmers,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  great  amount  of  machinery  and  other  manufactured 
articles  they  take  from  this  country,  which  results  beneficially  to  our 
Jabor;  it  seems  clear  that  in  making  tariff  schedules  against  Mexico 
that  it  should  be  done  with  great  care  and  with  a  regard  for  our  com- 
merical  relations  with  that  country.  Our  country  will  continue  to  pro- 
duce a  surplus  of  farm  and  machinery  products.  Mexico  is  our  nearest 
neighbor,  and  it  can  be  arranged  to  sell  them  a  great  deal  if  we  in 
turn  will  take  a  little  from  them.  Reciprocity  in  its  broadest  terms 
should  be  used  in  forming  tariff  schedules  relating  to  Mexico.  As  long 
as  the  people  of  that  country  are  content  with  the  existing  tariffs  it 
should  be  let  alone.  If  we  find  that  capital  is  seeking  investment  in 
manufactories  in  Mexico  to  prepare  such  raw  material  as  we  have  for 
the  markets  of  the  world,  then  the  tariff  by  our  Government  on  all  such 
articles  should  be  lowered  to  meet  the  situation.  We  must  bear  in 
mind  that  the  people  of  Mexico  are  progressing.  They  are  paying  us 
some  tribute  now.  They  buy  more  from  us  now  than  they  do  from  all 
other  countries  combined.  Our  trade  with  Mexico  within  the  last  two 
years  has  increased  to  a  greater  extent  than  at  any  previous  time.  We 
should  exert  ourselves  to  continue  and  increase  these  friendly  trade 
relations. 

The  Kansas  City  Live  Stock  Commission  Company. 

ADDITIONAL    STATEMENT   FILED   BT    THE  KANSAS   CITY   LIVE 
STOCK  COMMISSION  COMPANY. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  January  7, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

After  seeing  the  press  reports  of  what  was  said  in  regard  to  the 
importation  of  cattle  from  Mexico  before  yoar  committee  on  the  5th, 
please  allow  as  to  say  that  we,  in  common  with  all  others  interested  in 
the  live-stock  trade  of  this  country,  desire,  when  questions  of  public 
interest  are  discussed,  that  all  facts  bearing  on  the  subject  be  brought 
out. 

Referring  you  to  press  reports  where  it  is  stated  that  Mr.  Curtis,  of 
the  Fourth  district  of  Kansas,  said  that  he  represented  a  district  in 
which  more  Mexican  cattle  were  fed  than  any  other  in  the  United 
States,  we  call  your  attention  to  the  attached  statement  of  Albert  Dean, 
United  States  live-stock  agent,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  showing 
the  total  number  of  Mexican  cattle,  by  counties,  brought  into  the  State 
of  Kansas  during  1896,  to  be  a  total  of  13,141  head.    (Exhibit  A.) 

The  Fourth  district,  which  Mr.  Curtis  represents,  comprises  the 
counties  of  Butler,  Chase,  Ooflfey,  Greenwood,  Lyon.  Marion,  Morris, 
Osage,  Shawnee,  Wabaunsee,  and  Woodson,  into  Dut  two  of  which 
(Chase,  2,515  head,  and  Marion,  412  head}  Mexican  cattle  were  brought. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  only  2,927  Mexican  cattle  were  brought  into 
two  counties  of  Mr.  Curtis's  district,  and  they  by  cattlemen  who  could 
not  obtain  cattle  elsewhere  to  consume  their  surplus  feed. 

If  it  were  true  that  more  of  such  cattle  were  fed  in  the  Fourth  district 
than  in  any  other,  it  would  be  a  further  proof  that  these  cattle  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  come  in  without  hindrance.    Again,  the  total  number 
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of  13,141  that  were  imported  from  Mexico  into  the  State  of  Kansas,  a* 
compared  with  the  total  number  (896,563  head)  of  cattle  grazed,  fed,  and 
marketed  from  Kansas,  is  so  small  that  the  honorable  gentlemen  repre- 
senting Kansas  in  Congress  ought  not  to  make  much  fuss  about  it  We 
think  their  statements  were  made  and  based  on  incorrect  information. 
On  the  other  hand,  for  the  good  of  those  who  might  utilize  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  acres  of  grass  and  cheap  feed  going  to  waste  every 
year,  they  ought  to  be  allowed  to  import  some  of  the  Mexican  cattle  if 
they  choose  to  do  so.  We  notice  further  from  the  press  reports  that  Mr. 
Curtis  said  that  the  average  value  of  cattle  per  head  was  (2.50,  and  that 
they  payed  51  cents  per  head  duty.  The  facts  are  the  great  majority  of 
cattle  imported  from  Mexico  cost  down  there  from  $18  to  $24  per  head, 
Mexican  money,  or  from  $9  to  $12  per  head,  our  money,  on  which  a  duty 
of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  was  paid,  and  we  know  from  our  acquaintance 
with  that  trade  that  it  is  fully  as  high  as  can  be  stood  and  have  any 
cattle  imported  into  this  country.  We  were  engaged  in  the  business 
during  the  prohibitory  tariff  of  $10  per  bead,  and  none  or  scarcely  any 
cattle  from  Mexico  were  imported  into  this  country  during  that  time. 
The  statement  that  Mexico  prohibits  the  importation  of  hogs  from  this 
country  is  not  borne  out  by  the  facts,  to  say  nothing  about  what  our 
farmers  realize  out  of  the  hogs  Mexico  took  from  our  country  and  out 
of  the  great  quantity  of  corn  and  other  products  it  bought  from  our 
people.  We  also  attach  a  copy  of  our  first  of  the  year  circular  bearing 
somewhat  on  the  live-stock  trade.    (Exhibit  B.) 

We  also  notice  that  Representative  Bowers,  of  California,  said  before 
your  committee  that  the  present  tariff  on  Mexican  cattle  had  killed  the 
cattle  business  in  California,  and  that  not  one  in  ten  were  brought  into 
that  State  for  feeding,  etc.  Mr.  Albert  Dean's  records  show  that  during 
the  year  1896  there  were  6,034  Mexican  cattle  imported  into  the  State 
of  California  for  grazing  and  865  head  for  immediate  slaughter.  It 
hardly  seems  possible  that  this  insignificant  number  of  light-weight 
Mexican  cattle  could  possibly  injure  the  cattle  business  of  California 
with  its  hundreds  of  thousands  of  cattle.  We  are  familiar  with  the  cat- 
tle trade  west  to  the  Pacific  Coast  and  know  at  this  time  that  the  beef 
slaughterers  of  California  are  now  paying  a  higher  price  for  their 
beef  than  for  several  years  at  this  time  of  year.  They  are  now  paying 
3  cents  gross  weight  for  alfalfa-fed  cattle  at  Phoenix,  Ariz.  This  time 
last  year  they  paid  2£  cents  per  pound  for  the  same  quality  of  cattle. 
The  Kansas  City  Live  Stock  Commercial  Company. 


EXHIBIT  A. 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  (local  office), 

Kansas  City,  January  7, 1897. 
The  Kansas  City  Live  Stock  Commission  Company, 

Stock  Yards. 
Gentlemen:  Herewith  I  hand  you  the  number  of  cattle  imported  into  the  State 
of  Kansas  from  the  Republic  of  Mexico  from  January  1,  18*96,  to  December  31,  1896; 
also  the  counties  to  which  they  were  destined : 


Rice  County 7, 328 

Chase  County 2,515 

Edwards  County  - 1,208 

Finney  County 800 

Ford  County 564 

Marion  County 412 


Reno  County 261 

Hutchinson  County 259 

Dickinson  County 96 


Total 13,141 


Respectfully,  Albekt  Dean, 

Live  Stock  Agent  in  charge,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 
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Exhibit  B. 


Kansas  Citt,  Mo.,  January  1, 1897. 

Dear  Sir:  We  desire  to  say  for  our  market  for  the  year  1896,  just  closed,  that  the 
total  receipts  of  cattle  at  these  yards  were  1,714,532  head ;  calves,  100,166  head ;  hogs, 
2,605,575  head;  sheep,  993,123  head;  horses  and  males,  57,847  head;  and  total  number 
of  cars  of  all  kinds  of  stock,  113,594.  The  total  valuation  of  all  kinds  of  stock  handled 
on  the  Kansas  City  market  daring  1896  was  $103,402,298.  The  receipts  of  stock  and 
their  total  value  far  exceed  any  previous  year,  it  being  evidence  of  the  great  popu- 
larity of  this  market  held  by  raisers  and  feeders  throughout  the  West  and  South. 
Receipts  came  from  nearly  every  State  and  Territory  west  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
Our  stock  yard  company  has  purchased  much  additional  grounds,  on  which  new 
yards  were  erected.  With  the  improvements  made,  it  makes  the  Kansas  City  stock 
yards  the  best  and  most  convenient  stock  yards  in  the  United  States  for  the  quick 
handling  of  all  kinds  of  stock.  In  regard  to  the  market  for  all  kinds  of  stock  dur- 
ing 1896  in  the  markets  of  the  country,  the  prices  realized  were  not  up  to  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  owners.  There  were  many  causes  for  this  condition  of  things.  The 
high  prices  of  cattle  in  the  winter  and  spring  of  1894  caused  those  engaged  in  the 
business  during  the  spring  and  summer  of  that  year  to  scour  all  the  Western  country 
for  cattle  to  feed  during  that  fall  and  the  winter  of  1895.  This,  coupled  with  the 
high  price  of  feed  in  the  fall  and  winter  of  1894,  kept  many  who  had  stockers  not  to 
feed  them  that  winter.  These,  with  what  had  been  gathered  and  put  together  dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1895,  made  an  unusual  large  number  of  cattle  go  into  the  feed  lots 
in  the  fall  of  1895.  Feed  of  all  kinds  being  cheap  that  year,  resulted  in  more  beef 
being  made  that  fall  and  winter  than  in  any  previous  year.  These  cattle  came  to 
the  markets  during  the  winter,  spring,  and  summer  of  1896,  resulting  in  a  heavy  sup- 
ply of  beef  cattle,  which  caused  a  much  lower  price  for  all  kinds  of  beef.  Again, 
money  matters  and  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1896,  with  all  the  talk,  as  usual 
during  such  campaigns,  that  the  country  generally  would  go  to  the  bow-wows, 
caused  many  business  enterprises  to  lay  dormant,  which  lessened  the  demand  for 
meats.  The  stringency  in  money  oaused  many  cattle  to  go  to  market  and  be  slaugh- 
tered that  would  otherwise  have  remained  in  the  country.  It  is  now  thought  that 
the  cattle  trade  is  on  a  better  foundation  than  it  has  been  for  several  years  past. 
Nearly  all  the  large  Western  herds  have  either  been  cut  down  50  to  75  per  cent  or 
closed  out  entirely.  The  farmers  in  the  Middle  and  Western  States  have  also  greatly 
reduced  their  holdings  of  stock  cattle.  After  the  election  in  November  there  was 
some  activity  in  laying  in  stockers  and  feeders,  but  with  all  of  it  the  supply  in  the 
country  on  feed  at  this  time  is  much  short  of  what  it  was  a  year  ago.  Another  thing, 
feeders  are  letting  their  fat  cattle  go  to  market  just  as  fast  as  they  will  do  to  go,  thov 
being  satisfied  with  the  profit  they  are  now  making.  The  result  will  be  there  will 
not  be  a  bulking  up  of  fat  cattle  this  winter  and  next  spring  like  there  was  last, 
which,  in  our  opinion,  will  result  in  a  good  profit  for  all  of  this  winter's  and  next 
spring's  feeding. 

The  hojr.  market  like  the  cattle  market  for  1896,  was  also  below  owners'  expecta- 
tions, which  was  the  same  in  1895.  However,  this  was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  the 
reason  that  for  several  years  prior  hogs  sold  better  in  proportion  than  other  kinds  of 
stock,  and  they  were  quite  profitable  to  farmers,  it  resulted  in  an  increased  supply 
all  over  the  country,  and  when  it  came  to  the  markets  prices  lowered  proportionately, 
until  the  present  time  it  is  now  believed  that  prices  of  hogs  have  reached  their 
lowest.  In  regard  to  sheep,  the  supply  on  this  market  has  been  much  greater  than 
for  any  former  year,  while  prices  have  not  been  high ;  but,  considering  the  way 
other  kinds  of  stock  have  sold,  the  sheep  market  has  been  fairly  satisfactory.  It  is 
a  noticeable  fact  that  the  people  of  this  country  are  becoming  consumers  of  mutton 
to  a  greater  extent  than  at  any  previous  time.  Formerly  the  people  of  the  East  and 
Europe  were  the  principal  consumers  of  mutton,  but  now  a  good  mutton  chop  tastes 
well  to  all  Westerners.  A  few  years  ago,  on  account  of  fair  prices  for  wool,  sheep 
breeding  became  quiet  extensive  in  the  West,  and  a  large  supply  soon  accumulated ; 
the  price  of  wool  dropped  very  low.  Owners  were  then  compelled  to  throw  their 
surplus  sheep  onto  the  market  many  more  than  could  be  readily  taken  at  fair  prices. 
However,  this  resulted  in  cheap  nmtton;  it  encouraged  many  to  use  it  instead  of 
other  meats.  Their  tastes  now  being  educated  for  mutton  will  cause  in  future  a 
good  market  for  sheep.  It  is  also  believed  that  the  tariff  on  wool  will  be  raised 
some ;  this  will  be  beneficial  to  those  engaged  in  the  business.  In  regard  to  the 
horse  and  mule  trade,  it  ha*  been  very  unsatisfactory  to  raisers.  A  few  years  ago 
they  were  high.  Soon  there  was  a  big  surplus;  to  add  injury  to  injury,  along  came 
the  cable  cars,  electricity,  and  last,  but  not  least,  bicycles,  which  almost  put  the 
finishing  touch  on  the  horses'  downward  inarch.  He  is  yet  loved,  but  sells  low. 
The  Kansas  City  Live  Stock  Commission  Company. 
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THE  McKUTLEY  RATE  WAHTED. 

San  Antonio,  Tex.,  January  6, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

In  the  matter  of  the  revision  of  the  tariff  I  desire  to  say  that,  as  editor 
of  the  Texas  Stockman  and  Farmer,  I  submitted  to  the  readers  of  oar 
paper  in  January  and  February  last  year  a  form  of  ballot  containing 
the  following  question:  "Are  you  in  favor  of  the  reenactment  of  the 
McKinley  import  duty  of  $10  per  head  on  Mexican  cattle!"  To  this 
question  we  received  1,578  replies,  of  which  1,556  were  in  favor  of  the 
$10  per  head  duty  and  22  against  it.  This  large  vote  came  from  over  78 
different  counties  in  the  State,  and  we  believe  it  a  fair  expression  of  the 
views  of  Texas  stockmen  on  this  important  question.  Fully  90  per  cent 
of  Texas  cattlemen  are  iii  favor  of  a  duty  sufficiently  high  to  keep  Mexican 
cattle  on  the  other  side  of  the  Eio  Grande,  because  with  their  cheap  labor 
Texas  cattlemen  can  not  compete  with  those  owning  ranches  in  that 
country. 

Vories  P.  Brown. 


CALIFORNIA'S  CATTLE  BUSINESS  BEING  DESTROYED. 

SUBMITTED  BY  THE  CALIFORNIA  DELEGATION. 

Under  the  last  year  of  the  McKinley  tariff  only  3,098  head  of  cattle 
came  into  this  country,  while  under  the  first  year  of  the  Wilson  bill 
there  were  217,112  head  of  cattle  brought  into  the  United  States. 
California  is  largely  engaged  in  the  cattle  business,  and  our  informa- 
tion is  that  the  business  is  much  injured  by  the  new  tariff.  Beef  cattle 
bring  on  an  average  about  $10  a  head  less,  and  without  any  reduction 
in  price  to  the  consumer. 

In  our  opinion  the  importation  of  cattle  from  Mexico  under  the 
present  tariff  is  destroying  the  cattle  business  in  California. 

We  ask,  instead  of  an  ad  valorem  tariff,  the  restoration  of  the 
specific  tariff  of  1890. 

CHEAP  MEXICAN  CATTLE  AH  INJURY  TO  THE  FARMER. 

Garden  City,  Kans.,  January  a,  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Six  thousand  of  us  people  came  to  this  part  of  Kansas  expecting  it 
was  an  agricultural  country,  but  instead  it  proves  to  be  no  good  except 
for  grazing.  Now  most  of  lis  bave  a  small  herd  of  cattle  and  hope  you 
will  give  us  protection  from  the  cheap  cattle  of  Mexico.  We  are  not 
able  to  own  a  branch  ranch  in  Mexico,  and  if  we  have  no  i>rotection 
it  will  be  but  a  short  time  before  the  rich  cattlemen  will  run  us  out  of 
here,  for  we  can  not  compete  with  their  cheap  stock.  We  would  like 
the  same  protection  we  had  under  the  McKinley  bill.  We  also  believe 
that  we  ought  to  have  protection  on  raw  hides. 

B.  L.  Hall, 
County  Commissioner,  Finney  County,  Kans. 
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IMPOBTATIONS  OP  MEXICAN  CATTLE  A  HELP  TO  WESTEBN 

FA&MEB& 

Chicago,  December  31, 1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  are  advised  that  there  is  a  possibility  that  action  may  be  taken 
in  the  way  of  forming  a  new  tariff  schedule  which  will  seriously  inter- 
fere with  the  cattle  trade  from  the  border  States  of  Mexico.  The  pres- 
ent duty  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  was  in  force  for  many  years  prior 
to  the  enactment  of  the  McKinley  bill,  and  during  this  period  the 
growth  of  the  cattle  industry  and  exports  of  cattle  were  simply  enor- 
mous, showing  conclusively  that  if  any  protection  were  needed  the 
then  duty  of  20  per  cent  was  ample.  Under  the  McKinley  bill  the 
tariff  was  raised  to  a  specific  duty  of  $10  per  head,  which  on  the  low- 
grade  Mexican  cattle  amounted  in  effect  to  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  over 
100  per  cent  and  resulted  in  absolute  prohibition  of  import  cattle  from 
Mexico.  The  Wilson  bill  now  in  force  reenacted  the  rate  in  force  prior 
to  the  McKinley  bill,  namely,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  under  this 
rate  cattle  have  again  been  crossing  the  line  and  fed  in  Colorado, 
Nebraska,  and  Kansas. 

It  seems  to  me  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  people  of  these 
Western  States  should  be  able  to  draw  on  Mexico  for  young  cattle,  in 
order  to  dispose  of  their  great  surplus  of  alfalfa,  corn,  hay,  and  other 
products,  and  that  no  possible  injustice  or  harm  can  be  done  to  any 
State  or  body  of  citizens  by  a  continuance  of  the  present  tariff  on  stock 
cattle;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  effect  of  a  prohibitive  duty  would 
be  to  greatly  injure  the  farmers  in  our  States  west  of  the  Missouri 
Eiver  by  curtailing  their  ability  to  dispose  of  to  good  advantage  the 
grain  and  other  products  which  they  are  now  enabled  to  feed  profitably 
to  cattle. 

The  territory  between  Pueblo  and  Lajunta  raised  last  year  some- 
thing like  100,000  tons  of  alfalfa;  more  than  it  was  able  to  consume  or 
sell.  It  is  becoming  apparent  that  this  irrigated  territory  must  devote 
itself  to  feeding  cattle. 

The  same  is  equally  true  of  other  territory  in  Colorado  and  Kansas, 
and  I  think  these  States  are  especially  interested  in  providing  for  a 
constant  supply  of  young  cattle  at  a  low  rate. 

Paul  Morton, 
Third  Vice-President  Atchison,  Topeka  and 

Santa  Fe  Railway  Company. 

MoXIBLET  RATES  WASTED. 

Fobt  McKavbtt,  Tex.,  January  S, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

I  see  by  the  papers  that  a  memorial  has  been  sent  your  committee 
from  El  Paso  asking  that  the  present  tariff  on  cattle  be  retained.  From 
the  best  information  I  can  get,  this  originates  from  and  is  signed  by 
Mexican  cattle  raisers  and  American  cattle  speculators  interested  in 
trading  in  Mexican  cattle.  That  it  does  not  represent  the  views  of  the 
stock  raisers  of  Texas  I  can  positively  assure  you,  and  further  that 
the  importation  of  Mexican  cattle  under  the  present  tariff  has  been  a 
serious  injury  to  the  Texas  cattle  raisers  is  also  true,  and  I  have  never 
seen  or  heard  of  a  Texas  cattle  raiser  who  favored  the  present  tariff 
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unless  lie  was  a  speculator  in  cattle  aud  interested  in  depressing  the 
price  of  cattle.  It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  arguments.  You  are 
certainly  able  to  know  that  it  can  not  be  for  the  interest  of  the  Ameri- 
can stockmen  to  compete  with  the  large  number  of  cattle  that  can  in  a 
few  years  be  raised  on  the  cheap  ranges,  with  the  poorly  paid  labor  of 
Mexico.  The  present  tariff  will  build  up  the  cattle  industry  of  Mexico 
at  the  expense  of  Texas  if  it  can  be  maintained.  The  rates  of  the 
Mc  Kin  ley  bill  were  satisfactory  to  the  Texas  stockmen,  and  I  can  assure 
you  that,  no  matter  what  their  politics,  they  are  nearly  all  in  favor  of 
a  return  to  those  rates. 

C.  (x.  BURBANK. 

MEXICAN  CATTLE  A  BENEFIT. 

Waco,  Tex.,  December  29,  1896. 

Dear  Sir  :  No  change  is  needed  in  the  live-stock'  clause,  if  it  is  rev- 
enue the  Government  wants.  Should  the  ad  valorem  duty  be  continued, 
but  at  the  same  time  raised  to  30,  40,  or  50  per  cent,  it  will  very  mate- 
rially cut  oft'  this  source  of  revenue,  as  I  feel  sure  this  interest  and 
source  of  revenue  would  be  practically  cut  off  with  a  higher  rate.  Had 
I  the  time  I  could  conclusively  prove  to  you  that  a  great  many  people 
and  interests  have  been  benefited  by  the  importation  of  Mexican  cattle. 
As  you  know,  most  of  the  cattle  brought  into  the  United  States  in  the 
last  two  years  were  owned  by  Americans,  men  who  spend  all  their 
money  within  tho  United  States.  The  railroads  have  been  helped. 
The  men  with  pastures  and  no  cattle.  (We  ourselves  have  paid  out  over 
915,000  in  pasturage  alone  for  cattle  brought  from  Mexico  since  the 
Wilson  bill  became  effective.)  No  one  has  been  injured  by  the  impor- 
tation of  Mexican  cattle,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  thousands  of  people 
have  been  helped  by  it. 

Trusting  that  you  may  see  fit  to  help  us  in  this  matter,  feeling  sure 
that  you  will  do  what  you  can,  and  knowing  from  past  experience  that 
you  can  do  much,  and  thanking  you  kindly  in  advance  for  any  favors 
you  may  do  us,  and  with  kindest  personal  regards,  I  remain, 

Thos.  A.  Canfield. 


OATS  AND  OAT  PRODUCTS. 

(Paragraph  190.) 

STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BT  THE  MUSCATINE  (IOWA)  OATMEAL 

COMPAOT. 

Muscatine,  Iowa,  January  7, 1897. 

Dear  Sir:  It  lias  been  suggested  several  times  that  the  oatmeal 
millers  should  appoint  a  committee  to  appear  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  to  urge  their  claims  regarding  a  higher  tariff  on  oat- 
meal, rolled  oats,  and  oat  feed,  including  the  cheaper  offal,  oat  hulls. 

Notwithstanding  some  newspaper  articles  giving  color  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  an  oatmeal  pool,  combination,  or  agreement,  or  trust, 
whatever  may  be  its  title,  these  articles  are  entirely  incorrect.  It  would 
be  impossible  for  such  an  arrangement  to  exist  without  the  cooperation 
of  some  of  the  larger  mills,  particularly  the  American  Cereal  Company 
or  our  own,  and  we  would  know  that  such  working  arrangements 
existed  if  such  were  the  case. 
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We  feel  that  we  should  have  a  higher  tariff,  which  in  the  iuterest  of 
all  manufacturers  and  grain  producers  would  encourage  manufacturing 
within  our  own  borders  instead  of  offering  a  bonus  as  an  inducement 
for  the  products  of  oats  to  be  manufactured  within  Canadian  borders 
and  from  grain  purchased  of  the  Canadian  farmer,  as  the  present 
arrangement  regarding  duties  clearly  encourages.  Some  other  manu- 
facturers may  take  a  different  view  of  the  question,  but  all  we  urge  is 
that  oats  should  be  held  at  as  high  a  protective  duty  as  any  other 
cereal,  and  that  all  products  made  from  oats  should  bear  the  same  rela- 
tive duty. 

We  certainly  should  not  support  a  Government  at  the  expense  of  the 
American  citizens,  so  as  to  provide  a  good  market  for  industries  located 
in  Canada,  without  requiring  sufficient  payment  to  the  Government  for 
the  privilege  up  to  a  point  which  should  be  considered  a  fair  margin  of 
profit  for  the  American  manufacturer.  In  addition  to  this,  a  part  of 
his  cost  should  be  the  commercial  risk,  and  not  alone  the  actual  num- 
ber of  bushels  it  may  require  to  manufacture  of  a  barrel  of  oatmeal  or 
rolled  oats. 

The  quality  of  oats  suitable  for  milling  purposes  always  commands  a 
premium,  aud  this  premium  should  go  to  the  American  farmer  in  return 
for  his  efforts  to  raise  the  best  quality  of  oats;  and  with  to-day's 
Chicago  market  for  the  highest  price  paid  for  oats  at  20  cents  per  bushel, 
and  the  price  of  meal  at  Buffalo  $3  per  barrel,  it  is  pretty  conclusive 
evidence  that  no  combination  governs  the  selling  price  of  the  product, 
and  that  these  prices  do  not  afford  enough  profit  to  the  manufacturer 
to  result  in  any  hardship  to  the  consumer.  We  can  not  figure  any  profit 
in  it;  but  of  course  that  is  foreign  to  the  question,  except  when  inci- 
dentally evidence  that  no  combination  exists,  and  also  accounts  for  why 
so  little  oatmeal  can  be  shipped  into  this  country  from  Canada. 

The  origin  of  certain  comments  regarding  a  combination  was  in  the 
fact  that  some  few  smaller  mills  located  on  and  west  of  the  Missouri 
Eiver  tried  to  make  some  working  arrangement  covering  the  markets 
in  which  they  more  conspicuously  compete  with  each  other.  Tariff  or 
free  trade  could  not  in  any  manner  affect  tbis  territory  or  the  mills 
mentioned  in  that  section  of  the  country;  but  there  are  oatmeal  mills 
all  through  the  Canadian  and  British  possessions  which  could  enjoy 
the  privileges  of  our  markets. 

Muscatine  Oatmeal  Company. 

IX  THE  INTEREST  OP  WORKIJTGMEN. 

Kearney,  Nebr.,  January  7, 1897. 
Dear  Sir  :  We  who  manufacture  oatmeal  ask  Congress  to  pass  a 
law  imposing  a  tax  of  one-half  cent  per  pound  on  all  rolled  oats,  oat- 
meal, etc.,  imported  into  this  country. 

Oatmeal  mills  pay  from  1  to  3  cents  per  bushel  more  for  oats  than 
farmers  could  possibly  obtain  elsewhere,  and  every  pound  of  oatmeal 
imported  into  this  country  compels  our  farmers  to  seek  a  poorer  market 
for  that  equivalent  of  their  oat  crop.  It  compels  our  mills  to  shut  down 
a  portion  of  the  year.  Our  skilled  workmen  are  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment in  their  particular  line  while  the  mills  are  shut  down.  We  have 
oats,  capacity,  and  skill  sufficient  to  supply  all  the  oatmeal  consumed 
in  the  United  States,  and  that,  too,  at  close  competitive  prices. 

•  John  Brady, 
Of  the  Kearney  Cereal  Mills. 
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HURT  BT  CANADIAN  IHPOBTATION& 

Orookston,  Minn.,  December  28, 1896. 

Dear  Sir:  The  present  duty  on  rolled  oats  or  oatmeal  is  15  per 
cent,  while  the  duty  on  the  grain  or  oats  it  20  per  cent. 

This  15  per  cent  duty  we  understand  is  levied  upon  the  value  of  the 
finished  product,  and  the  value  or  the  price  placed  by  the  manufacturer 
of  same  at  point  of  shipment. 

This  induced  a  Canadian  manufacturer  to  place  low  valuation  upon 
his  manufactured  product  and  consequently  the  finished  products  from 
oats  shipped  from  this  country  are  a  very  low  tariff. 

It  seems  to  us  it  would  be  more  just  to  the  American  manufacturers 
of  oat  products  to  have  the  duty  levied  so  much  per  pound,  instead  of 
a  certain  per  cent  upon  the  shipper's  estimated  value  at  the  point  of 
shipment. 

Under  the  former  tariff  the  duty  was  1  cent  per  pound  on  the  fin- 
ished product  from  oats,  and  it  is  our  opinion  that  the  duty  on  rolled 
oats  and  oatmeal  should  be  at  least  half  a  cent  per  pound,  said  duty 
of  half  a  cent  per  pound  being  levied  on  all  rolled  oats  and  oatmeal 
imported  into  this  country,  and  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  should  also  be 
levied  upon  oat  hulls,  oat  dust,  and  by-products,  the  duty  of  20  per  cent 
to  be  levied  upon  the  value  of  hulls  and  by-products  at  the  point  of 
shipment. 

Grookston  Oat  Meal  Mill  Company. 
G.  W.  Stanton. 

AD  VALOREM  RATE  PERMITS  UNDERVALUATION. 

WASROA,  Minn.,  December  28, 1896. 
Committer  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  present  low  tariff  on  oat  prod- 
ucts, and  it  also  seems  to  us  that  the  duty  on  the  oat  itself  is  insufficient 
to  afford  protection  to  the  farmer,  as  we  understand  this  grain  can  be 
ground  so  much  cheaper  in  Canada  than  it  can  be  shipped  into  our  east- 
ern-border markets,  and  after  freight  and  duty  are  paid  still  leave  a  big 
profit  to  the  shipper.  The  present  duty  on  oats  is  20  per  cent,  while  on 
oatmeal,  rolled  oats,  and  groats  it  is  but  15  per  cent — plainly  a  discrimi- 
nation against  the  American  manufacturer. 

The  percentage  plan  of  duty  leads  the  exporter  to  this  country  to 
place  low  estimate  of  value  at  point  of  shipment.  The  former  duty  was 
1  cent  per  pound.  We  believe  it  should  now  be  placed  at  least  at  one-half 
cent  per  pound  to  give  fair  protection,  and  there  should  also  be  placed 
a  duty  on  oat  hulls  and  other  by-products  uniform  with  duty  on  oats. 
We  trust  you  will  use  your  best  efforts  in  this  matter,  and  oblige 

N.  J.  Breen  &  Sons, 

Waseca  Cereal  Mills. 

DISCRIMINATION  AGAINST  OAT  PRODUCTS. 

Chapman,  Nebr.,  December  29, 1896. 
Dear  Sir  :  We  beg  leave  to  call  your  attention  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  present  tariff  discriminates  against  the  manufacturers  of 
products  from  rolled  oats.   The  present  duty  on  rolled  oats,  or  oatmeal, 
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is  15  per  cent,  while  the  duty  6n  the  grain,  or  oats,  is  20  per  cent.  This 
15  per  cent  duty,  as  we  understand  it,  is  levied  upon  the  valuer  of  the 
finished  product  and  that  value  or  price  placed  by  the  manufacturer  at 
point  of  shipment. 

This  induces  the  Canadian  Manufacturer  to  place  a  low  valuation  upon 
his  manufactured  product,  and  consequently  the  finished  product  from 
oats  shipped  from  that  country  is  at  a  very  low  tariff. 

It  seems  to  us  it  would  be  more  just  to  the  American  manufacturers 
of  oat  products  to  have  the  duty  levied  so  much  per  pound,  instead  of 
a  certain  per  cent  upon  the  shipper's  estimated  value  at  the  point 
of  shipment.  Under  the  former  tariff  the  duty  was  1  cent  per  pound  on 
the  finished  product  from  oats,  and  it  is  our  opinion  that  the  duty  on 
rolled  oats  and  oatmeal  should  be  at  least  one-half  a  cent  per  pound, 
the  duty  of  half  a  cent  per  pound  to  be  levied  on  all  rolled  oats  and  oat- 
meal imported  into  this  country. 

.  Nebraska  Central  Milling  Company. 
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STATEMEVT  SUBXTTTES  BT  THE  OSWEGO  (H.  T.)  BOAED  OF  TRADE. 

Oswego,  N.  Y.,  January  4, 1897. 
Committee  on  Wats  and  Means: 

Inasmuch  as  a  great  need  of  the  Government  at  the  present  time  is 
revenue,  or  to  put  it  in  another  way,  enough  money  in  the  Treasury  to 
meet  legitimate  outgoes,  being  an  indispensable  necessity,  it  is  respect- 
fully suggested  by  the  body  we  represent  whether  it  may  not  be  well 
to  consider  if,  among  other  sources  of  income,  increased  receipts  can 
not  be  derived  from  the  agricultural  schedule  by  fixing  a  rate  of  duty 
on  barley,  not  prohibitory  but  still  affording  ample  protection  to  Amer- 
ican producers — a  rate  which,  in  the  language  of  President-elect  McKin- 
ley's  letter  of  acceptance,  will  "  measure  the  difference  between  wages 
paid  labor  at  home  and  in  competing  countries,  and  adequately  protect 
American  investments  and  American  enterprise." 
•  The  rate  of  duty  on  barley  prior  to  the  enactment  of  what  is  known 
as  the  McKinley  Act,  the  act  of  1890,  was  10  cents  per  bushel.  The 
rate  was  fixed  by  legislation,  following  the  recommendations  of  the 
tariff  commission  of  1883.  That  commission  considered  this  particular 
item  of  tariff  rates  with  care  and  exceptional  opportunities  of  gather- 
ing information  for  its  guidance.  A  session  of  the  commission  was  held 
in  the  city  of  Buffalo,  §.  T.,  that  city  being  an  important  port  of  entry 
for  Canadian  barley,  where  the  best-informed  authorities  were  summoned 
and  consulted.  After  an  exhaustive  investigation,  aided  by  the  best 
attainable  testimony,  the  commission  decided  to  reduce  the  existing  rate 
of  duty  on  barley  from  15  cents  to  10  cents  per  bushel;  and  in  order  to  pro- 
tect American  manufacturers  of  malt  against  the  competition  of  Cana- 
dian maltsters,  the  rate  of  duty  was  changed  from  an  ad  valorem  to  a 
specific  duty  of  20  cents  per  bushel.  This  chan ge,  it  was  believed,  would 
have  a  tendency  to  expand  the  industry  of  malting  and  confer  the  bene- 
fits  to  be  derived  t herefrom  upon  our  own  people.  Following  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  rates  of  duty  on  imported  barley  and  malt — an  adjustment 
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which  was  accepted  as  fixing  the  policy  of  the  Government — the  busi- 
ness of  converting  Canada  barley  into  malt  was  vastly  increased  along 
the  northern  frontier  on  the  American  side  of  the  line  dividing  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Large  sums  of  money  were  invested  in 
malting  plants.  The  investment  in  this  industry  was  augmented  in  the 
city  of  Buffalo  alone  from  ♦1,362,000  in  1880  to  $3,299,195  in  1890,  and 
during  the  same  period  of  time  like  investments  in  the  city  of  Oswego 
grew  from  $85,000  to  $802,000.  The  business  was  fairly  remunerative 
to  its  promoters,  but  the  advantages  were  not  confined  to  them,  since 
they  were  shared  largely  by  others.  It  called  into  use  grain  warehous- 
ing and  transportation  facilities  on  the  lakes,  canals,  and  railroads, 
affording  not  only  employment  to  labor  in  those  channels  but  also 
employing  large  numbers  of  men  in  the  industry  itself. 

It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  this  investment  of  capital  has 
been  rendered  valueless  by  the  prohibitory  duty  on  Canada  barley 
under  the  operation  of  the  tariff  enactment  of  1890,  and  not  remedied 
as  yet  by  the  later  act  of  1894.  In  addition  to*  the  destruction  of  the 
value  of  plants  and  correlative  loss  to  individuals  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness of  malting,  all  revenue,  or  practically  all,  for  the  Government 
from  that  source  has  ceased.  It  has  not  been  thought  advisable  at 
this  time  to  go  into  the  details  of  figures  to  substantiate  the  assertion 
we  make  as  to  these  effects  upon  the  owners  of  malting  plants  under 
the  acts  of  1890  and  1894,  because  if  not  already  understood  by  the 
committee  abundant  evidence  and  specific  cases  of  serious  loss  and 
disaster  can  be  presented  to  remove  the  possibility  of  doubt  on  that 
point.  Suffice  it  to  say  at  this  time  that  the  results  have  been  largely, 
if  not  completely,  annihilatory  of  these  industries,  because  destructive 
of  a  business  built  up  by  the  labor  and  persevering  efforts  of  their 
projectors. 

No  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  learn  the  extent  of  the  injury 
inflicted  upon  these  interests  will  deny  their  hardship  to  the  parties 
concerned,  nor  will  they  deny  the  justice  of  the  appeal  for  corrective, 
if  not  retributive,  legislation.  Greater  hardships  bearing  a  relation  to 
individual  rights  of  property,  under  a  republican  form  of  government, 
can  hardly  be  conceived  than  these  have  been.  A  word  of  explanation 
of  the  reasons  why  the  effects  of  the  legislation  referred  to  may  be 
called  hardships,  and  why  it  may  be  classed  as  fatal  to  these  business 
interests,  is  due  to  the  committee  at  this  point,  and  may  be  summed  up 
in  very  few  words. 

The  location  of  malt  houses  on  the  northern  frontier  was  natural  and 
sagacious  at  the  time  they  were  constructed.  It  can  not  be  said  that 
there  was  lacking  foresight  in  apprehending  no  disastrous  consequences 
to  come  from  national  legislation.  The  men  who  invested  their  money 
in  these  establishments  did  not  foresee,  nor  could  they  be  criticised  for 
not  foreseeing,  that  an  act  of  Congress  would  ever  interpose  to  remove 
their  base  of  supplies.  As  well  might  they  have  been  expected  to 
foresee  that  an  act  of  Congress  would  some  day  cut  off  their  water 
supply,  or  their  means  of  heating  or  shipping,  without  compensation. 
With  these  supplies  confiscated,  business  would  necessarily  have  to 
stop,  but  not  more  certainly  would  it  have  to  stop  under  those  condi- 
tions than  it  would  when  the  only  reliance  for  a  supply  of  raw  material 
was  taken  away  from  them.  That  reliance  has  been  as  effectually 
placed  beyond  their  reach  by  the  enactment  of  prohibitive  duties  as  if 
an  embargo  had  been  laid  upon  ah  the  commerce  of  that  part  of  the 
country.    It  is  impossible,  indeed,  for  those  who  are  thoroughly  con- 
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versant  with  the  facts  in  the  case  to  see  any  difference  so  far  as 
financial  consequences  are  concerned.  Since  it  is  within  the  power  of 
both  to  destroy,  it  is  of  minor  consequence  to  those  who  suffer  which 
agency  causes  the  destruction.  The  business  of  malting  barley  can 
not  be  carried  on  without  water  or  heat,  nor  can  it  be  carried  on  without 
the  practicability  of  procuring  the  raw  material  at  as  cheap  a  cost, 
relatively,  as  others  engaged  in  the  same  business  can  procure  it. 

And  right  at  this  point  we  may  say  the  great  wrong  of  the  legisla- 
tion of  1890  and  1894  was  inflicted.  It  was  this  prohibitive  exclusion 
of  supplies  that  disturbed  existing  conditions,  conditions  which  we  con- 
ceive to  have  been  in  close  alliance,  if  they  were  not  in  fact  in  them- 
selves, in  the  nature  of  what  are  termed  vested  rights.  It  was  an 
inflicted  wrong  because  existing  conditions  when  the  legislation  referred 
to  was  enacted  afforded  ample  supplies  of  Canada  barley,  and  the  rad- 
ically changed  rate  of  duty  checked  further  importation  of  them.  It 
will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  prohibitive  duty  on  the  Canada  prod- 
uct compelled  the  maltsters  on  the  northern  frontier  to  look  elsewhere 
for  their  supplies  of  barley.  They  could  not  move  their  plants  to  other 
fields  of  production,  and  were  therefore  compelled  to  transport  the 
products  of  other  localities  to  their  plants.  This,  unfortunately,  they 
could  not  do  at  a  low  enough  cost  to  compete  successfully  with  other 
maltsters  whose  malt  houses,  as  well  as  their  own,  had  been  located  at 
the  time  they  were  constructed  at  points  of  barley  production  or 
importation,  with  a  view  to  convenience  of  its  supply.  The  region  of 
country  producing  barley  in  the  State  of  New  York  is  well  supplied 
with  malt  houses  where  barley  is  procurable,  without  cost  of  trans- 
portation. The  same  conditions  also  prevail,  but  in  less  degree,  at  the 
West.  Consequently,  the  use  of  New  York  State  barley  or  Western 
barley  by  maltsters  whose  plants  are  located  on  the  frontier  of  the 
State  of  New  York  entails  an  added  cost  of  transportation  equal  to  a 
fair  profit  for  transacting  the  business,  as  compared  with  those  more 
fortunately  located — those  whose  supplies  have  not  been  interrupted 
by  any  act  of  legislation.  Such  evidence  of  the  hardship  of  this  legis- 
tion  must  be  convincing  to  practical  men,  and  especially  if  the  inade- 
quate excuse  of  benefiting  large  numbers  of  our  citizens,  whether 
farmers  or  others,  can  not  be  cited  iu  justification. 

While  it  is  our  opinion  that  benefits  to  be  conferred  upon  citizens 
engaged  in  one  calling  should  never  be  urged  in  extenuation  of  injury 
to  be  inflicted  upon  others,  we  beg  to  say  that  even  that  reason  in  this 
case  is  entirely  outside  the  pale  of  all  the  evidence  iu  the  premises. 
It  was  alleged  that  the  prohibitive  duty  would  benefit  the  American 
farmer;  that  he  would  command,  in  consequence,  a  higher  price  for  his 
barley.  The  facts  and  the  developments  since  the  enactment,  of  the 
prohibitive  duty  show  conclusively  that  no  such  result  has  followed. 
Prices  of  American-grown  barley  have  never  before  been  so  low  as  since 
the  enactment  of  a  prohibitive  rate  of  duty.  The  reports  of  the  various 
markets  iu  this  country  prove  this  assertion  to  be  true  beyond  the  pos- 
sibility of  doubt,  and  in  order  that  evidence  may  accompany  assertion 
we  give  figures  tabulated  from  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  reports  for  the 
years  1890,  1891,  1892,  1893,  1894,  and  1895,  which  are  indicative  of 
other  markets  for  barley  as  well  as  the  market  of  Chicago.  The  prices 
of  No.  2  barley — the  standard  grade  of  Chicago — for  the  years  named 
were  as  follows,  viz :  In  1890  the  average  price  for  October  was  76 
cents;  for  November,  78  cents;  for  December  no  quotations  are  given 
for  No.  2,  but  the  next  lower  grades  averaged  about  70  cents,  equal  to 
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78  cents  for  No.  2.  In  1S91  the  prices  for  October  were  62  cents;  for 
November,  62  cents;  for  December,  62  cents.  In  1892,  for  October,  65& 
cents;  for  November,  68£  cents;  and  for  December,  70  cents.  In  1893, 
for  October,  56  cents;  for  November,  54  cents;  and  for  December,  50 
cents.  In  1894,  for  October,  54  cents;  for  November,  55  cents;  and  for 
December,  54  cents.  In  1895,  for  October,  41  cents;  for  November,  40 
cents;  and  for  December,  38£  cents;  thus  showing  a  steadily  declining 
tendency,  and  an  average  decline  in  1895  of  fully  50  per  cent  as  com- 
pared with  the  values  of  1890.  The  reports  of  1896  are  not  yet  pub- 
lished, but  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  when  given  to  the  public  they 
will  show  even  lower  prices  than  the  years  cited. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  these  results  are  not  at  all  strange.  They 
are  only  corroborative  of  the  theory  always  maintained  by  protection- 
ists, viz:  That  protective  duties  on  imports  have  had  the  effect  in  the 
past,  and  will  continue  to  have  the  effect  in  the  future,  of  increasing 
production  in  our  own  country,  and  that  such  increase  of  production 
must  necessarily  cause  a  reduction  of  all  prices  to  the  consumer.  What 
is  true  of  manufactured  articles,  is  also  true  of  products  of  the  ground. 
The  aggregation  of  bushels  of  barley  raised  in  this  country  has  been 
so  much  greater  than  the  malting  demand  that  the  price  has  been 
gauged  by  the  level  of  prices  of  feeding  grain.  Consequently  the 
exclusion  of  foreign  barley  has  been  ineffectual  in  lifting  prices  of  bar- 
ley grown  in  this  country.  The  production  of  barley  in  the  United 
States  is  far  beyond  the  malting  demand,  and  the  surplus  has  to  find  a 
foreign  market,  or,  if  sold  for  domestic  uses,  its  price  must  be  measured 
by  the  price  of  corn  or  oats  or  other  coarse  grains.  There  is  no  possi- 
ble escape  from  this  conclusion,  as  statistics  clearly  show,  and  for  that 
reason  it  is  idle  to  argue  that  the  exclusion  of  the  inconsiderable  quan- 
tity of  barley  hitherto  imported  into  this  country  will  ever  produce  any 
appreciable  rise  in  the  prices  of  our  domestic  product.  The  quantity 
of  barley  imported  never  much  exceeded,  if  at  all,  10,000,000  bushels 
in  any  one  year,  while  the  production  in  the  United  States  as  far  back 
as  1890  reached  the  65,000,000  mark,  and  is  now  much  larger.  The 
total  quantity  malted  that  year  was  about  40,000,000  bushels,  showing 
a  surplus  of  25,000,000  bushels.  In  1895  the  production  in  this  country 
was  87,000,000  bushels,  and  the  malting  consumption  did  not  exceed 
50,000,000  bushels,  showing  that  a  surplus  of  about  37,000,000  bushels 
was  necessarily  disposed  of  for  feed. 

These  statements  show  beyond  perad venture  that  the  price  of  barley 
in  this  country  must  inevitably  be  fixed  by  the  value  of  feeding  grains, 
and  that  the  quantity  imported  can  have  no  noticeable  effect  on  prices. 
It  can  have  no  effect  because  the  quantity  of  feeding  grains,  namely,  corn 
and  oats,  produced  annually  in  this  country  mount  up  into  the  thou- 
sands of  millions  of  bushels;  and  of  what  consequence,  therefore,  is  an 
addition  of  the  comparatively  infinitesimal  quantity  of  10,000,000  bushels 
of  imported  barley  t  With  the  same  propriety  one  might  maintain  that 
a  duty  on  wheat,  of  which  there  is  always  a  surplus  for  export  in  this 
country,  has  the  effect  of  adding  to  the  price  to  the  farmer  of  the  home- 
grown product.  We  maintain  that  the  intention  of  those  who  desire  to 
help  the  farmer  by  a  prohibitive  duty  on  barley,  in  order  to  insure  a 
better  price,  is  without  the  slightest  merit  of  efficacy.  It  accomplishes 
nothing  in  that  direction.  Its  effect,  in  fact,  has  caused  lower  instead 
of  higher  prices  for  the  product  of  American  farms.  We  maintain  that 
the  hollowness  of  such  claim  is  manifested  in  its  true  light  when  we 
look  at  the  injury  and  loss  inflicted  upon  manufacturers  of  malt  by 
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the  imposition  of  prohibitive  duties  on  foreign  barley,  as  hereinbefore 
set  forth,  without  any  compensating  advantage  to  any  fanner  in  the 
country. 

The  equity  of  the  claims  of  maltsters  and  others,  who  have  suffered 
so  severely  by  this  mistaken  attempt  to  benefit  farmers,  becomes  evi- 
dent when  the  facts  are  all  presented  and  studied.  In  order  to  make 
more  strikingly  apparent  the  disadvantages  of  the  legislation  which 
cuts  off  the  maltsters  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  in  some  degree 
the  maltsters  of  other  States,  from  their  previous  and  natural  sources 
of  supply,  it  should  be  stated  that  the  rate  of  transportation  on  barley 
is  greater  than  on  malt  per  bushel,  because  in  the  process  of  malting 
the  weight  is  very  considerably  reduced  by  evaporation.  To  illustrate, 
a  bushel  of  barley  weighs  48  pounds,  while  a  bushel  of  malt  weighs 
only  34  pounds.  Hence,  the  Eastern  maltster  who  buys  his  barley  at 
the  West,  or  at  any  point  distant  from  his  plant,  is  subjected  to  nearly 
one- third  more  outlay  for  freight  than  the  maltster  who  buys  his  barley 
at  home.  Therefore,  it  is  a  fact  that  when  both  Eastern  and  Western 
maltsters  sell  malt  in  the  Eastern  markets,  as  very  largely  they  do,  the 
discrimination  in  favor  of  the  latter  is  a  considerable  item  of  profit  in 
itself.  For  instance,  on  an  output  of  say  300,000  bushels  of  barley 
purchased  at  the  West,  to  be  malted  in  the  State  of  New  York,  the  dis- 
advantage to  the  malster  would  be  approximately  $6,000  for  the  cost  of 
transportation  of  weight,  subsequently  lost  by  evaporation.  It  should 
be  remembered,  too,  that  the  maltsters  doing  business  at  the  intermedi- 
ate points  between  the  far  West  and  the  East,  citing,  for  example,  the 
cities  of  Buffalo,  Rochester,  or  Oswego,  are  subjected  to  two  freight 
charges — one  on  barley  and  one  on  malt — which  aggregate  together  a 
much  higher  total  than  is  exacted  on  shipments  of  malt  made  direct 
from  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  St.  Paul,  or  other  far  western  points  where 
barley  is  converted  into  malt,  to  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  or  other  cities  of  Eastern  consumption.  It  will  be  seen, 
therefore,  that  here  is  another  disadvantage,  and  we  believe  we  would 
run  no  risk  in  estimating  the  total  difference  between  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation to  an  Eastern  and  a  Western  maltster  from  these  two  causes, 
on  an  output  of  300,000  bushels,  at  not  less  than  $15,000. 

To  avoid  the  risk  of  making  this  communication  unnecessarily  long, 
it  is  deemed  unadvisable  to  continue  the  discussion  further,  but  to  con- 
clude by  saying  that  for  reasons  well  known  to  the  committee  specific 
duties  are  preferable  to  ad  valorem  duties,  and  remembering  also  the 
fact  that  the  present  rate  of  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  barley,  as  fixed  by 
the  so-called  Wilson-Gorman  Act,  is  still  prohibitive,  it  is  respectfully 
requested  that  your  committee  recommend  a  duty  of  5  cents  per  bushel 
on  barley,  aud  also  fix  a  rate  that  will  establish  a  just  equivalency  of 
protection  on  malt.  Such  rates,  it  is  believed,  will  bring  considerably 
increased  revenue  to  the  Government,  and  at  the  same  time  make  a 
revival  of  the  malting  industries  on  the  Northern  frontier  a  possibility, 
although  at  a  largely  reduced  margin  of  profit  to  those  engaged  in  the 
business,  as  compared  with  the  profit  under  conditions  as  they  existed 
prior  to  the  tariff  enactment  of  1890. 

Graving  your  consideration  of  the  statements  herein  set  forth,  and 
trusting  that  your  action  will  be  the  means  of  restoring  life  to  an 
industry  seriously  crippled,  if  not  yet  quite  wounded  to  death,  with 
sentiments  of  profound  respect,  we  subscribe  ourselves, 

Host.  Downey,  President 
Frederick  O.  Clarke,  Secretary. 
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MACARONI. 

(Paragraph  193.) 

STATEMENT  MADE  BY  AMBER  J.  TOOMEY,  OF  THE  MEW  TORE 
PRODUCE  EXCHANGE. 

Tuesday,  January  5, 1897. 

Mr.  Toomby  said :  Mr.  Chairman  aud  gentlemen,  macaroni  represents 
a  large  industry  here,  and  I  am  secretary  and  treasurer  of  a  company 
that  has  about  $50,000  invested  in  that  industry  in  New  York  City 
to-day. 

At  the  time  the  Wilson  bill  was  under  consideration  I  appeared 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  from  careful  investigation 
at  that  time,  made  by  circulars  sent  out  to  the  different  mills  through- 
out the  country,  I  estimated  that  5,000,000  bushels  of  American  wheat 
were  used  in  this  country  in  the  manufacture  of  macaroni.  Since  then 
the  manufacture  has  decreased  considerably  and  I  have  been  unable 
to  get  any  figures  in  reference  to  it,  as  there  are  no  official  statistics. 

We  can  say  that  our  manufactures  are  naturally  made  up  of  raw 
material  and  labor.  I  will  spend  but  a  few  moments  on  the  raw  mate- 
rial. Macaroni  is  made  from  wheat.  We  grow  the  best  wheat  in  the 
world  in  this  country,  and,  although  we  are  large  exporters  of  wheat, 
still  we  can  not  supply  wheat  to  our  manufacturers  as  cheap  as  the 
Algerians  and  Italians  can  supply  it  to  their  macaroni  manufacturers. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  today,  under  a  flaw  in  the  Wilson  tariff— I  call  it 
a  flaw — and  also  in  the  McKinley  tariff  bill,  farina,  from  which  alone 
macaroni. can  be  made,  is  on  the  free  list,  and  we  are  using  imported 
farina,  showing,  therefore,  that  the  raw  material  can  be  bought  cheaper 
on  the  other  side.  Some  of  you  might  contend  that  on  account  of  freights 
macaroni  could  be  manufactured  cheaper  in  the  West — from  cheaper 
wheats  possibly — than  it  could  be  manufactured  in  the  East,  in  that 
connection  I  would  state  this :  That  in  order  to  make  macaroni  you  have 
to  have  farina.  That  is  the  cream  of  the  wheat,  the  un pulverized  part 
of  the  wheat.  In  Marseilles,  Naples,  Genoa,  and  in  most  of  the  Italian 
cities  where  macaroni  is  manufactured,  they  use  a  wheat  principally 
called  tagarock  wheat,  and  also  wheat  from  India  and  Algeria.  This 
wheat  makes  practically  no  ftour.  Our  wheat,  which  is  the  finest  wheat 
in  the  world,  will  pulverize  into  flour.  It  can  be  used  for  flour,  maca- 
roni, or  anything  else.  The  tagarock  and  other  wheats  of  its  kind  used 
abroad  can  only  be  used  tor  the  one  article  of  macaroni,  and  they  are 
therefore  sold  lor  much  lower  prices. 

Mr.  Tawney.  You  want  farina  placed  on  the  free  list! 

Mr.  Toomry.  No,  sir;  I  don't,  because  there  is  a  duty  on  the  raw 
material  of  wheat,  and  farina  is  the  perfection  of  the  manufactured 
article.  Why  that  should  be  on  the  free  list  I  can  not  understand, 
although  I  am  here  to  discuss  that  subject,  and  I  am  willing  to  admit 
that  we  are  somewhat  on  an  even  plane  as  to  the  raw  material. 

You  will  therefore  recognize  that  we  compete  not  only  with  the  better 
paid  laborer  of  northern  Europe,  but  with  the  most  poorly  paid  labor  of 
southern  Europe.  Our  competitor  is  Italy.  In  the  production  of  the 
raw  material  for  the  manufacture  of  our  goods  our  competitor  is  the 
poorly  paid  laborer  of  the  Asiatic  countries. 

We  ask  you  to  restore  the  tariff  of  2  cents  a  pound  on  macaroni, 
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which  is  not  as  much  as  the  difference  of  the  labor.  We  will  not  be 
afraid 'of  that  labor  then. 

Then,  on  the  subject  of  labor,  I  will  give  you  some  figures.  We  pay 
on  an  average  to  our  men,  not  counting  the  expert  labor,  such  as  book- 
keeper or  salesmen,  but  simply  the  men  that  work  and  run  the  machines, 
counting  the  boys  and  workmen  around  the  factory,  an  average  of  $11 
a  week.  The  girls  make  up  67  per  cent  of  the  labor,  and  we  pay  them 
on  an  average  $5.50  per  week.  Now,  the  average  of  all  this,  counting 
two  girls  employed  to  one  man,  is  $7.33  a  week.  I  have  secured  figures 
as  to  what  is  paid  foreign  labor  in  this  industry.  The  figures  1  have 
gotten  are  so  surprisingly  low  that  I  have  hardly  believed  them  possible 
and  have  estimated  the  wages  abroad  a  little  higher.  I  have  heard  a 
gentleman  here  state  that  agricultural  labor  in  Italy  brings  only  27  cents 
a  day.  I  have  put  the  Italian  labor  down  to  $2.50  a  week.  Our  com- 
petitors in  the  business  abroad  give  the  figures  of  $2  a  week  tor  their 
labor,  still  I  put  it  down  at  $2.50  a  week  to  be  conservative.  I  put 
down  the  labor  of  the  women  abroad  at  half  that.  That  will,  altogether, 
bring  the  average  for  wages  abroad  to  $1.66  a  week,  as  compared  to  our 
figures  of  $7.30  a  week.  We  are  paying  fully  five  times  as  much  as  they 
are.  They  do  not  pay  20  per  cent  as  much  for  their  labor  as  we  do  in 
this  country.  We  started  at  this  business  in  1891  under  the  McKinley 
tariff,  when  we  enjoyed  a  protection  of  2  cents  a  pound  duty.  We  were 
then  selling  our  products  at  8  cents  a  pound,  and  losing  money  because 
we  did  not  then  fully  understand  the  business.  At  the  close  of  the 
operation  of  the  McKinley  tariff  we  were  selling  our  goods  at  6 J  cents 
a  pound  and  making  money,  because  we  had  then  learned  how  to  best 
produce. 

Mr.  Dolliver.  How  has  the  industry  flourished  in  a  general  way! 

Mr.  Toomby.  When  we  started  in  there  were  no  American  industries. 
There  were  a  great  many  Italian  industries  in  Italian  settlements  in 
America,  and  I  and  my  partner  (Mr.  Hadley)  were  here,  members  of  the 
New  York  Produce  Exchange  and  international  merchants  and  export- 
ers, and  we  took  this  up  as  a  side  issue.  Since  then  we  have  had  a 
great  many  followers  in  the  country,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  nearly  all 
of  them  have  gone  to  the  wall.  We  are  to-day  selling  macaroni  at  5 
cents  a  pound.  The  Wilson  tariff  put  the  duty  at  20  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  and  one  of  the  things  that  we  object  to  most  is  the  ad  valorem 
duty.  This  is  for  two  reasons.  The  principal  reason  is  that  there  is  no 
necessity  for  an  ad  valorem  duty  on  this  product;  and  whether  it  is 
sold  for  5  or  for  6  cents  a  pound  it  is  simply  a  question  of  a  little  better 
or  a  little  poorer  raw  material.  The  same  amount  of  labor  goes  into  all 
of  it,  and  it  could  be  defined  as  to  what  it  was  worth  without  putting 
it  on  an  ad  valorem  basis. 

It  is  not  a  work  of  art,  and  not  even  a  luxury.  It  is  partly  necessity 
with  a  great  many  people,  not  alone  the  Italians,  but  the  Americans, 
especially  in  the  East.  Another  reason  we  suffer  from  this  ad  valorem 
duty  is  that  most  of  our  biggest  competitors  are  Italians — are  importers 
themselves.  They  are  from  Italy.  I  think  you  will  find  that  the  Italian 
merchants  of  New  York,  if  you  will  look  at  the  Treasury  reports  and 
study  the  figures,  have  been  notorious  for  their  undervaluations  of  the 
different  articles  that  they  have  imported  from  abroad;  so  with  an  ad 
valorem  duty  we  would  be  at  a  disadvantage.  This  duty  has  been  put 
down  to  where  it  is  20  per  cent  on  nothing,  practically.  I  say  nothing, 
but  on  the  outside  I  would  concede  it  at  five-eighths  of  a  cent  per  pound. 
Our  macaroni  costs  us  2£  cents,  and  to  make  this  we  ask  for  a  duty  of 
2  cents  a  pound,  and  they  can  manufacture  for  that  other  half  cent. 
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As  regards  macaroni  there  is  a  great  big  difference  in  percentage  as 
between  cost  of  manufacture  and  the  raw  material.  Macaroni  is  a  very 
frail  thing,  and  has  to  be  handled  delicately  in  this  country  under  a 
condition  that  does  not  exist  abroad.  We  have  not  paid  in  the  last 
year  over  If  cents  a  ponnd  for  raw  material.  The  price  is  a  little 
higher  now,  but  it  has  cost  us,  including  rent,  which  is  higher  over 
here,  at  least  2£  cents  a  pound.  We  are  not  asking  for  any  100  per 
cent,  but  we  are  asking  for  35  or  40  per  cent  honest  ad  valorem. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  raw  material  does  the  macaroni  industry 
in  this  country  consume! 

Mr.  Toomet.  I  estimate  that  it  takes  5,000  bushels  of  wheat.  That 
it  takes  $4,500,000  in  the  raw  material  necessary  and  100  per  cent  more 
perhaps  should  be  estimated  at  the  lowest  for  cost  of  manufacture,  and 
that  would  make  over  $5,000,000  in  all. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  pounds  are  made  in  this  country! 

Mr.  Toomet.  Five  thousand  bushels  of  wheat  would  make  30,000,000 
pounds. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Do  you  estimate  that  30,000,000  pounds  are  made 
in  this  country! 

Mr.  Toomey.  We  made  some  3,000,000  a  year  ago. 

The  Chairman.  There  were  17,500,000  pounds  imported. 

Mr,  Toomey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Do  you  know  of  any  macaroni  factories  in  Chicago! 

Mr.  Toomey.  Yes,  sir;  there  are  several  there. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Are  they  producing  macaroni  now! 

Mr.  Toomey.  They  were  producing  sometime  ago.  I  presume  they 
are  still  producing,  because  we  do  not  sell  any  out  there  and  somebody 
must  be  getting  the  trade. 

Mr.  Tawney.  What  percentage  of  your  labor  is  skilled  labor! 

Mr.  Toomey.  I  would  say  that  75  per  cent  of  our  labor  is  skilled 
labor.  A  remark  was  made  here  sometime  ago  that  our  labor  is  better 
paid  than  labor  abroad  and  that  it  was  merely  cheaper  labor  because 
so  much  more  efficient.  That  is  not  so,  because  the  labor  we  employ 
in  this  countiy  are  Italians — American  citizens — but  they  came  from 
Italy  and  are  not  as  skilled  as  Americans  in  other  lines. 

MEMORIAL  OP  MAVUFACTUSEBS  0P  MACAK0VI IV  TEE  DISTRICT 

0P  HEW  YORK 

New  Yobk,  N.  Y.,  January  11, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We,  the  undersigned,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  doing  business 
within  the  district  of  the  port  of  New  York  as  manufacturers  of  mac- 
aroni, respectfully  petition  your  honorable  committee  for  the  purpose  of 
having  embodied  in  the  proposed  revision  of  the  tariff  a  duty  of  2  cents 
per  pound  on  the  said  article,  and,  in  so  petitioning,  beg  to  briefly  pre- 
sent cogent  facts  showing  the  urgent  necessity  of  an  increase  of  the 
duty  on  said  goods. 

In  the  year  1890,  by  the  enactment  of  the  so-called  McEinley  tariff, 
the  duty  on  macaroni  was  fixed  at  2  cents  per  pound.  For  several 
years  prior  to  that  time  the  consumption  in  the  United  States  of  Baid 
article  had  been  rapidly  increasing,  and  at  the  said  period  (1890)  had 
grown  to  such  large  proportions  as  to  warrant  "  under  the  protection 
of  the  said  act"  the  investment  of  large  capital  in  the  extension,  estab- 
lishment, and  building  of  factories  throughout  the  country,  equipped 
with  expensive  machinery  for  th§  manufacture  of  said  product.    The 
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era  of  prosperity  seemed  to  have  arrived  and  the  prospect  of  giving 
vast  employment  to  labor  and  receiving  a  fair  return  on  the  capital 
invested  appeared  bright.  Such  state  of  affairs  gradually  improved 
up  to  the  year  1894,  when,  through  the  enactment  by  Congress  of  a 
new  tariff  (so-called  Wilson  bill)  we  were  confronted  with  a  most  serious 
turn  in  the  situation  of  affairs.  That  act  reduced  the  duty  on  macaroni 
to  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  equal  to  about  two-thirds  of  1  cent  per 
pound,  which  at  once  caused  a  dire  outlook  and  subsequent  most  disas- 
trous results.  Factories  throughout  the  country  were  forced  into  bank- 
ruptcy, and  those  that  endeavored  to  withstand  the  blow  continued  in 
a  desperate  struggle  for  existence. 

In  this  locality  alone  the  consequence  of  the  said  reduction  from 
2  cents  per  pound  to  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  was  startling.  For 
instance,  the  National  Macaroni  Company  of  New  York  City,  after  an 
investment  of  $20,000  for  plant,  was  sold  out  for  the  benefit  of  its  cred- 
itors for  $1,100.  Then  the  Imperial  Macaroni  Company,  La  Maida 
Bros.,  L.  Lauri,  of  Hoboken,  and  many  smaller  ones,  were  forced  to 
suspend,  all  caused  by  said  reduction,  which  gave  the  foreign  man- 
ufacturer an  overwhelming  advantage,  making  competition  with  them 
ruinous  to  the  American  manufacturer. 

In  this  condition  of  affairs  we  could  give  employment  to  our  workmen 
on  an  average  of  only  three  days  per  week  and  were  obliged  to  sell  our 
output  at  cost  of  manufacture,  and  in  the  months  of  June  to  August, 
1896,  actually  below  the  cost  of  manufacture,  viz,  75  to  80  cents  per 
box  of  24  pounds,  so  great  was  the  competition  with  the  imported  arti- 
cle, which  at  the  Bame  time  was  sold  at  between  75  and  80  cents  per 
box  of  24  pounds,  freight  and  duty  paid. 

The  chief  cause  of  advantage  derived  by  the  foreign  manufacturer 
under  a  low  tariff  is  the  difference  in  wages,  the  cost  of  machinery,  very 
high  rentals,  and  running  expenses.  In  Italy,  the  greatest  place  of 
manufacture  of  macaroni,  competent  help  receive  wages  of  from  10  cents 
per  day  for  a  boy  to  30  cents  per  day  for  a  man  for  fourteen  hoars' 
work,  while  in  this  country  the  rate  of  wages  is  from  $1  per  day  in  the 
former  case  and  $2.50  per  day  of  nine  hours  in  the  latter.  This  scale 
is  equal  to  a  ratio  (average)  of  about  12  to  1  against  us,  and  speaks  vol- 
umes. Then,  again,  take  the  great  difference  in  the  cost  of  machinery, 
repairs,  and  running  expenses,  and  you  readily  see  our  doleful  position. 

The  Argentine  Republic  fixed  a  duty  of  3  cents  per  pound  on  maca- 
roni, and  by  this  protection  the  industry  of  manufacturing  it  is  flourish- 
ing there. 

The  importation  of  macaroni,  from  all  sources,  into  the  port  of  New 
York  for  the  past  seven  years  was  as  follows: 


Year. 


Pounds. 


Value. 


Duty. 


1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894,  up  to  August  28 
1894,  from  August  28. 

1895 

1890 


13,666,728 
11, 056, 104 
12,248,193 
12. 804, 395 
9,757,798 
3, 933, 158 
13,575.798 
14,203,407 


9712,881 
586. 731 
672,505 
652, 157 
470, 087 
144,725 
506,120 
474,864 


$273, 134 
221, 122 
244,963 
256,088 
195, 156 

28,945 
101,224 

94,972 


Making  from  1890  to  August  28, 1894,  59,523,218  pounds  (equal  to 
2,480,134  boxes  of  24  pounds  each),  valued  at  $3,093,841,  paying  a  total 
duty  of  $1,190,464,  while  from  August  28, 1894,  to  December  31, 1896, 
31,712,363  pounds  (or  1,321,348  boxes),  valued  at  $1,125,709,  paying  a 
total  duty  of  $225,142. 
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On  the  basis  of  the  enormous  quantity  imported  since  August,  1894, 
and  the  steady  increase  of  consumption  it  is  safe  to  say  that  about  70 
per  cent  of  all  such,  under  a  protective  tariff,  would  be  manufactured  in 
this  country,  giving  employment  to  hundreds,  making  a  safe  investment 
for  capital,  giving  a  boom  to  the  farmer  and  the  miller  in  the  sale  of  the 
product  of  their  toil,  and  causing  a  circulation  in  the  country,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  country,  of  the  money  paid  out  for  wages,  purchase  of 
flour  and  other  home  material,  and  assuring  the  consumer  a  superior 
quality  of  his  food,  a  matter  most  essential  to  him. 

What  we  ask  is  a  fair  opportunity  to  compete  on  merit,  and  with  that 
chance  given  to  us — as  a  duty  of  2  cents  per  pound  would  assure — we 
have  no  fear  of  competition  with  the  world. 

It  is  that  justice,  that  fair  play  that  we  seek  your  committee  to  give 
us,  "the  protection  of  American  industry,"  the  cardinal  principles  of 
the  Republican  party. 

We  feel  assured  that  your  knowledge  on  this  matter  make  it  unnec- 
essary to  give  herein  further  or  more  minute  details,  but,  in  closing, 
beg  your  careful  and  earnest  consideration  of  the  facts  presented,  and 
we  feel  satisfied  that  on  carefully  weighing  them  you  will  see  the  justice 
of  our  cause  and  grant  the  prayer  of  your  petitioners. 

V.  Savarese  Bxtos., 

50-56  Irving  street,  Brooklyn. 
A.  Oastruccio  &  Sons, 

60-66  Sackett  street,  Brooklyn. 
A.  Zbbega's  Sons, 

61  and  63  Front  street,  Brooklyn. 
Atlantic  Macaroni  Company, 

West  Twenty-first  street,  Netc  York. 
V.  Spaoero  Company, 

Newark,  N.  J. 
A.  F.  Ghiglione, 

195-197  Lewis  street,  New  York. 
State  of  New  York, 

County  of  Kings,  ss: 
This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  14th  day  of  January,  1897,  .before  me  per- 
sonally appeared  Ferdinando  Savarese,  of  firm  V.  Savarese  &  Bros.; 
Antonio  Oastruccio,  of  firm  A.  Oastruccio  &  Sons;  Frank  Zerega,  of 
A.  Zerega's  Sons;  Angelo  F.  Ghiglione,  of  firm  A.  F.  Ghiglione,  all 
personally  known  to  me  to  be  members  of  their  respective  firms  as 
herein  subscribed,  and  each,  in  my  presence,  affixed  their  respective 
firm  signature  to  the  within  petition. 
[seal.]  Jas.  J.  Manual., 

Notary  Public,  Kings  County. 

AMERICAN  MACARONI  AS  GOOD  AS  THE  IMPORTED. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  December  30, 1896. 
Dear  Sib  :  The  present  tariff  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  macaroni 
is  entirely  too  low  for  this  class  of  goods,  and  a  specific  duty  of  at  least 
2  or  3  cents  per  pound  would  be  much  more  satisfactory.  We  manu- 
facture just  as  good  goods  right  here  in  St.  Paul  as  can  be  turned  out 
anywhere  on  earth,  but  just  as  long  as  people  can  get  the  "imported* 
for  3  or  4  cents  per  pound  more  than  the  domestic  they  generally  will 
get  the  imported. 

Italian  Macaroni  and  Vebmioelli  Co. 
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A  SPECIFIC  DUTY  DESIRED. 

New  York,  December  30, 1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

The  present  duty  on  macaroni  is  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Imports  of 
macaroni  in  the  United  States  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1896,  were 
17,532,640  pounds,  representing  a  value  of  $599,836.  At  20  per  cent 
the  duty  is  $119,967.  The  market  value  on  macaroni  being  very  diffi- 
cult to  ascertain  and  this  question  having  given  much  work  to  the 
United  States  appraisers,  I  respectfully  suggest  that  a  specific  duty 
would  give  more  satisfaction. 

Macaroni  is  imported  in  boxes.  Said  boxes  should  be  of  25  pounds 
each,  but  the  manufacturer  never  gives  the  full  agreed  weight.  The 
United  States  should  impose  a  duty  of  35  cents  on  every  box  contain- 
ing 25  pounds  or  less;  if  the  boxes  contain  more  than  25  pounds  a  duty 
of  3  cents  on  every  pound  in  excess  should  be  collected.  A  duty  im- 
posed in  this  way  will  oblige  the  foreign  manufacturer  to  give  full 
weight,  will  avoid  all  fraud  in  weight  on  arrival  in  the  United  States, 
facilitate  matters  for  the  appraisers,  and  give  enough  protection  to  the 
domestic  macaroni  manufacturers. 

The  importation  of  last  year  having  been  17,532,640  pounds,  repre- 
senting a  value  of  $599,830,  the  duty  at  20  per  cent  was  $119,967.  At 
the  rate  of  35  cents  per  box,  17,532,640  pounds  being  equal  to  701,305 
boxes,  the  duty  would  be  $245,156,  an  increase  of  $125,189,  which  is 
more  than  double  the  present  duty. 

Hector  Gbassi, 
Of  L.  Gandolfi  &  Co.,  Importers. 

DUTY  OF  TWO  CEHTS  URGED. 

New  York,  January  S, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Most  of  the  macaroni  factories  were  erected  and  put  into  operation 
during  the  period  that  the  McKinley  bill  was  in  force,  when  a  tariff  of 
2  cents  per  pound  specific  was  paid  on  imported  pastes. 

Under  the  Wilson  bill  the  tariff  was  changed  to  20  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  and  under  this  tariff  the  average  duty  collected  on  macaroni, 
etc.,  arriving  here  in  1-pound  packages  was  five-eighths  of  a  cent  per 
pound,  and  a  little  less  than  one-half  cent  per  pound  on  macaroni  packed 
in  boxes  in  bulk,  the  latter  weighing  10  kilos,  or  about  23  pounds, 
arriving  in  wooden  cases. 

The  cost  of  manufacturing  in  this  country — labor  and  rent — is  2£  cents 
per  pound,  the  same  being  paid  on  the  lowest  obtainable  labor  and  the 
factory  operated  on  the  most  economical  basis  throughout,  whereas  the 
same  labor  and  rent  in  Italy  is  only  one  half  cent  per  pound,  and  I 
therefore  desire  and  absolutely  require  a  protective  duty  of  2  cents  per 
pound  on  all  macaroni,  spaghetti,  vermipelli,  and  alimentary  pastes 
generally. 

Since  the  Wilson  bill  has  been  in  force,  I  can  safely  assert  that  all  the 
factories  in  this  country  have  been  operated  at  severe  losses,  many 
having  gone  out  of  existence,  and  all  need  the  protection  requested  in 
order  to  continue  the  business. 

The  price  the  American  manufacturers  will  charge  under  the  protec- 
tion of  2  cents  per  pound  would  probably  be  slightly  if  any  higher  than 
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that  now  charged,  owing  to  the  fact  that  in  this  infant  industry  we 
have,  since  the  repeal  of  the  McKinley  bill,  been  unable  to  find  a  market 
for  the  capacities  of  the  factories,  and  in  the  event  of  adequate  pro- 
tection our  output  would  be  so  increased  that  the  cost  of  manufacture 
would  be  so  lessened  as  to  permit  us  profitably  to  sell  at  present  prices. 
I  estimate  that  about  5,000  bushels  of  wheat  are  consumed  in  the 
form  of  farina  and  flour  by  the  manufacturers  of  alimentary  pastes  in  the 
United  States,  and,  moreover,  owning  to  the  fact  that  only  the  most 
glutinous  wheats  can  be  used  as  a  basis  of  raw  material,  it  develops 
that  we  consume  the  most  expensive  and  hardest  wheats  grown  in 
Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas.  I  estimate  that  94,000,000  capital  is 
already  invested  in  macaroni  factories  in  this  country,  and  I  claim  that 
this  industry,  started  under  the  McKinley  tariff,  unless  relieved  at  least 
to  the  degree  of  the  difference  in  labor  paid  here  as  compared  with  that 
paid  in  Italy,  viz,  2  cents  per  pound,  will  have  to  pass  out  of  existence, 
as  we  can  not  meet  such  competition,  and  I  therefore  earnestly  urge  a 
duty  of  2  cents  per  pound  on  macaroni  and  all  alimentary  pastes 
imported  into  the  United  States. 

F.  B.  Hadley,  President. 
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(Paragraph  193.) 
STATEMEHT  OP  THEODORE  G.  BARKER,  OF  CHARLESTON   8.  G 

Tuesday,  January  5, 1897. 

Mr.  Barker  said:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  have  been 
requested  by  a  deputation  composed  of  rice  planters  of  southwestern 
Louisiana,  of  rice  millers  and  gentlemen  engaged  in  the  rice  business 
in  New  Orleans,  and  representatives  of  the  rice  interests  in  Georgia 
and  South  Carolina,  to  present  to  you  their  views  in  a  condensed  form. 

What  we  are  asking  for  is  a  change  in  the  duty  on  cleaned  rice  and 
a  slight  change  in  the  duty  on  uncleaned.  The  present  -  duties  are  1£ 
cents  on  cleaned  rice,  and  under  the  recent  action  of  Congress  they 
have  lowered  the  duty  on  uncleaned  rice  to  eight-tenths  of  one  cent 
per  pound. 

We  represent  an  industry  absolutely  dependent  on  protection.  That 
dependence  has  been  created  by  the  action  of  the  Government  since 
1864  or  1865,  and  has  been  continued  since  that  time.  Under  the  old 
tariff  the  duty  on  cleaned  rice  was  2£  cents  per  pound.  Under  that  pro- 
tection all  of  the  investments  of  capital  in  the  two  Carolinas,  in  Georgia, 
and  in  Louisiana^  and  recently  in  Texas,  have  been  made  dependent 
upon  that  protection.  Without  it  we  can  not  raise  rice  in  this  country. 
That  is  our  contention.  It  is  not  a  question  of  favor.  It  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  asking  more  or  less  in  relation  to  other  industries,  but  simply  a 
question  of  life  or  death.  We  are  satisfied  by  the  history  of  the  indus- 
try in  the  two  Carolinas  and  Georgia  since  1865?  where  the  crop  has 
been  reduced  one-half,  coincident  with  the  reduction  of  the  tariff,  that 
if  we  are  not  protected  against  the  introduction  of  rice  grown  by  the 
Asiatic  cheap  labor  that  we  will  go  to  the  wall  and  that  the  domestic 
industry  will  go  out  of  existence. 

Mr.  Payne.  Is  it  all  on  account  of  the  cheap  labor  abroad  t 

Mr.  Barker.  Yes,  as  far  as  we  believe.  There  is  no  industry  that 
we  know  of  similarly  exposed  to  this  cheapest  kind  of  labor. 
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Mr.  Payne.  Asiatic  cheap  labor  affects  you  in  South  Carolina  in  the 
production  of  rice,  then! 

Mr.  Barker.  It  affects  Louisiana  more. 

Mr.  Payne.  It  affects  all  the  Southern  States  wherever  they  grow 
rice! 

Mr.  Barker.  Yes,  sir.  The  product  of  Asiatic  labor  in  the  East 
Indies  and  Japan  can  be  brought  over  by  long  ocean  transit  and  landed 
in  New  York  at  such  rates  that  we  can  not  compete  with  it  on  the 
present  duties.  That  is  the  testimony  of  those  gentlemen  who  are  here 
from  Louisiana,  as  well  as  those  who  have,  in  their  own  experience,  and 
in  the  experience  of  their  neighbors  in  Georgia,  combined  with  those  in 
South  Carolina,  made  this  presentation  here. 

Mr.  Dolliver.  What  is  the  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  this  specific 
duty! 

Mr.  Barker.  It  has  been  as  high  as  124  per  cent.  I  think  it  is  about 
90  per  cent.  On  that  subject  I  desire  to  say  to  the  committee  that  that 
feature  of  the  matter  we  contend  has  no  bearing  whatever  on  the  merits 
of  the  question.  In  spite  of  that  high  equivalent  ad  valorem  we  are 
undergoing  the  process  of  disintegration  in  this  industry. 

Mr.  Dolliver.  Has  the  industry  in  this  country  ever  promised  to 
supply  the  whole  American  market! 

Mr,  Barker.  The  opening  of  land  in  southwestern  Louisiana  and 
also  I  understand  recently  in  Texas,  according  to  this  statement  I  have 
before  me,  in  which  these  gentlemen  concur,  has  resulted  in  a  stimulus, 
under  protection,  which,  if  the  proper  protection  is  given,  will  result 
in  a  supply  sufficient  to  meet  the  domestic  consumption  of  the  whole 
United  States. 

I  would  state  that  the  argument  that  we  hold  with  regard  to  this 
matter  is  that  rice  is  an  article  of  luxury  and  not  one  of  prime  neces- 
sity. At  the  same  time  it  is  an  article  of  use  and  consumption  in  this 
country  at  the  present  time.  But  in  time  of  war  it  is  a  necessity  for 
use  in  hospitals  and  for  troops ;  and  the  question  which  will  be  presented 
to  Congress  upon  this  matter  will  be,  Will  this  industry  be  obliterated 
entirely  by  failing  to  protect  it  so  that  in  time  of  war  we  may  be  cut  off 
entirely  from  import  and  be  without  this  article,  which  will  then  become 
a  necessity. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Are  there  different  styles  of  cleaned  rice! 

Mr.  Barker.  No,  sir;  but  there  is  an  article  that  has  never  had  the 
benefit  of  our  protection  which  is  called  uncleaned  in  the  tariff,  and 
there  is  a  little  cleaning  process  done  to  it;  so  that  it  is  really  nothing 
else  than  cleaned  rice;  and  that  is  the  one  special  grievance  of  those 
who  are  the  advocates  of  the  duty  on  the  uncleaned  article. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Does  your  brief  cover  your  suggestions  for  the  purpose 
of  remedying  that  evil! 

Mr.  Barker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Turner.  You  say  that  this  industry  is  in  the  process  of  disin- 
tegration.   Do  you  mean  all  over  the  country,  or  simply  in  Carolina! 

Mr.  Barker.  I  take  the  testimony  of  these  gentlemen  from  Louisiana 
that  they  are  losing  money  under  the  present  tariff  every  year. 

Mr.  Turner.  There  has  been  a  diminution  rather  than  an  increase 
in  rice  production  uuder  the  present  tariff! 

Mr.  Barker.  I  can  not  say  that  is  attributable  to  the  present  tariff, 
because  it  has  varied  with  the  difference  of  crops,  but  there  has  been 

large  decrease  in  a  few  years  past  in  the  production  of  rice. 

Mr.  Turner.  There  was  a  large  increase  at  one  time! 

Mr.  Barker.  Yes,  sir, 
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Mr.  Turner.  That  I  remember;  but  has  there  been  any  improvement 
in  the  quality  of  rice  grown  in  the  East  Indies  and  India! 

Mr.  Barker.  I  believe  in  Japan  they  make  a  very  fine  article. 

Mr.  Turner.  That  they  call  patnat 

Mr.  Ernst.  No,  sir;  it  is  Japan  and  Java  rice. 

Mr.  Turner.  Does  it  arrive  here  in  good  condition! 

Mr.  Barker.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  you  that  the  present  duty  on  cleaned 
rice  of  1£  cents  you  find  sufficient,  even  from  your  point  of  view! 

Mr.  Barker.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman  (continuing).  And  that  the  duty  on  uncleaned  rice 
of  eight- tenths  of  a  cent  is  what  you  specially  desire  raised! 

Mr.  Barker.  That  has  been  lowered  from  the  former  duty  on  which 
our  investments  are  made,  down  from  2£  cents.  I  think  it  used  to  be 
that. 

Mr.  Tawney.  It  was  1J  cents  under  the  act  of  1890. 

Mr.  Steele.  What  duty  do  you  ask  now! 

Mr.  Barker.  That  the  duty  on  cleaned  rice  shall  be  restored  to  what 
it  was. 

Mr.  Steele.  What  was  the  duty! 

Mr.  Barker.  We  want  it  put  back  to  2  cents  a  pound  from  1} 
cents,  to  which  latter  figure  it  has  recently  been  lowered;  and  that  the 
duty  on  uncleaned  rice,  which  has  been  lowered  recently  to  eight- tenths 
of  a  cent,  be  put  back  to  a  parity,  according  to  value,  with  the  duty  of 
2  cents  on  cleaned  rice. 

The  Chairman.  The  duty  last  year  was  1£  cents.  That  is  100  per 
cent. 

Mr.  Barker.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  equivalent  ad  valorem. 

The  Chairman.  1  notice  that  uncleaned  rice  is  valued  precisely  the 
*  same  as  cleaned  rice,  and  yet  the  duty  on  that  has  been  reduced  to 
nine-tenths  of  a  cent.    That  is  peculiar.    Perhaps  you  can  explain  it. 

Mr.  Barker.  That  is  one  of  the  points  we  wish  strongly  to  make- 
that  the  present  duties  admit  this  uncleaned  rice  at  a  much  lower  figure 
than  cleaned  rice,  when  its  value  is  nearly  the  same  as  cleaned  rice, 
and  the  uncleaned  rice  after  it  is  brought  into  this  country  can  be  con- 
verted into  cleaned  rice  at  a  very  small  cost.  Mr.  Ernst  will  tell  you 
all  about  that. 


STATEMENT  OF  ME.  F.  G.  ERNST,  OP  HEW  ORLEANS,  UL 

Tuesday,  January  5, 1897. 
Mr.  Ernst  said:  I  would  like  to  present  these  samples  to  the  com- 
mittee, to  show  the  necessity  of  defining  each  grade  of  rice.    Here  is  a 
sample  pf  paddied  rice. 
(Mr.  Ernst  exhibited  to  the  committee  various  samples  of  rice.) 
Now,  after  the  hull  is  taken  off  it  comes  to  the  unclean  state.    In 
the  brewers'  rice,  where  the  rice  is  broken,  we  ask  the  committee,  in 
order  to  avoid  frauds  that  were  perpetrated  under  the  previous  act,  to 
insert  that  a  No.  12  wire  sieve  should  be  used,  because  there  were  cases 
where  this  broken  rice  was  mixed  with  whole-grain  rice  and  invoiced 
as  broken  rice,  at  a  small  duty,  and  when  it  was  received  in  this  coun- 
try it  was  just  sifted  out  through  the  No.  12  sieve,  and  the  whole  grain 
was  sold  as  grocers'  rice.    We  want  that  rice  defined  as  uncleaned. 
Here  is  uncleaned  Japan  rice  [exhibiting  samples  of  rice].    This  rice 
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has  the  outer  hall  off  and  the  inner  cuticle  on.  Here  is  the  sample 
they  are  trying  to  import  as  uncleaned  rice  [exhibiting].  They  say  that 
is  uncleaned  rice.    That  is  practically  clean  rice. 

Mr.  Payne.  From  the  price  stated  in  the  statistics  it  would  look  as 
though  the  uncleaned  rice  was  the  plain  rice. 

Mr.  Ernst.  The  invoice  price  is  about  the  same,  and  where  they  can 
get  this  in  as  uncleaned  rice  they  can  save  about  70  cents  a  hundred 
duty. 

Mr.  Payne.  How  much  does  it  vary  in  the  cost  price  abroad! 

Mr.  Ernst.  We  have  figures  showing  that  in  the  brief.  There  is 
very  little  difference. 

The  Chairman.  There  appears  to  have  been  made  a  difference  of 
nearly  one-half  according  to  the  act  of  1894. 

Mr.  Ernst.  Because  there  has  been  such  a  quantity  imported  as 
uncleaned  rice  when  it  was  really  cleaned  rice,  and  we  therefore  wish 
those  definitions  retained. 

Mr.  Dolliver.  What  do  you  call  the  brewers'  ricef 

Mr.  Ernst  (illustrating  with  the  sample).  We  ask  that  that  sieve  be 
retained  in  the  Appraiser's  office  so  no  whole  grain  will  pass  through, 
as  has  been  done  in  previous  years.  We  do  not  require  the  rate  to  be 
changed  on  the  broken  rice,  because  it  is  a  by-product.  It  is  a  natural 
breakage. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  rice  now  used  by  the 
brewers  generally  is  imported! 

Mr.  Ernst.  Yes,  sir.  They  grind  the  whole  rice  to  make  it  now. 
The  invoiced  price  of  the  brewers'  rice  is  little  different  from  the  No.  1 
rice.  It  is  only  the  rate  of  duty  that  makes  it  cheaper  to  the  brewer. 
They  have  to  grind  up  their  whole  rice  to  supply  the  brewer. 

STATEMENT  OF  COMMITTEE  REPRESENTING  THE  RICE  INDUSTRY. 

Tuesday,  January  5, 1897. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  our  object  in  appear- 
ing here  on  behalf  of  American' growers  and  millers  of  rice  is  to  ask 
protection  against  the  destruction  which  is  threatened  to  our  industries 
by  foreign  capital  and  foreign  cheap  labor. 

If  rice  grown  by  Asiatic  labor  is  allowed  to  be  imported  under  rates 
of  duty  so  Ipw  as  to  bring  the  imported  article  into  competition  with 
domestic  rice,  our  American  industry,  which  now  totters,  must  perish, 
a  valuable  institution  be  lost,  and  the  United  States  must  become 
dependent  upon  foreign  countries  wholly  for  its  supply  of  an  article 
which,  though  a  luxury  and  not  an  article  of  prime  necessity,  never- 
theless represents  an  annual  consumption  by  our  people  of  about 
228,000,000  pounds,  valued  at  $6,840,000. 

It  is  recorded  in  history  that  Napoleon  found  that  rice  was  essential 
to  his  army  as  the  most  convenient  ration  for  a  soldier  to  transport, 
the  easiest  cooked,  and  the  most  wholesome  food.  The  general  use  of 
rice  in  hospitals  shows  that  in  time  of  war  what  may  now  be  only  a 
luxury  would  then  become  a  necessity.  If  meantime  the  domestic  prod- 
uct has  been  allowed  to  perish,  when  a  state  of  war  forbids  importa- 
tions from  the  Bast  this  country  will  be  left  without  any  supply. 

We  ask  your  committee  that,  in  framing  a  new  tariff  bill,  not  only 
the  definitions  in  the  present  tariff  law  be  retained,  but  that  the  rates 
on  the  different  grades  of  rice  should  be  fixed  on  a  parity  with  each 
other  according  to  values. 
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When  the  Wilson  committee  was  considering  the  tariff  on  rice,  it  was 
made  clear  to  those  gentlemen  that  the  bill  they  reported,  as  far  as  the 
parities  were  concerned,  was  correct  and  consistent  with  itself.  When 
that  bill  came  before  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate  (where  no 
hearings  were  had)  the  whole  tariff  on  rice  was  changed. 

Oar  Senators  informed  those  interested  in  rice  that  the  bill  would  go 
to  a  committee  of  conference,  and  that  the  rates  as  fixed  by  the  House 
bill  would  be  restored.  As  there  was  no  conference  committee 
appointed,  and  as  the  House  adopted  the  Senate  bill,  the  rice- farming 
interests  were  made  to  suffer,  and  they  and  those  dependent  upon  them 
have  been  feeling  it  disastrously  ever  since. 

What  we  ask  for  is  that  the  duties  shall  be  as  follows,  viz: 

Gleaned  rice,  2  cents  per  pound. 

Uncleaned  rice,  or  rice  free  of  the  outer  hull  and  still  having  the 
inner  cuticle  on,  1&  cents  per  pound. 

Broken  rice  which  will  pass  through  a  sieve  known  commercially  as 
a  No.  12  wire  sieve,  one-fourth  of  1  cent  per  pound,  and — 

Paddy,  or  rice  having  the  outer  hull  on,  1  cent  per  pound. 

The  only  changes  proposed  from  the  existing  tariff*  are  that  cleaned 
rice  shall  pay  a  duty  of  2  cents  instead  of  1£  cents  per  pound;  that 
the  article  designated  as  "uncleaned  rice"  shall  pay  a  duty  of  1&  cents, 
as  against  the  existing  low-tariff  rate  of  eight-tenths  of  1  cent  per 
pound,  and  that  paddy  shall  pay  a  duty  of  1  cent  per  pound  instead  of 
the  present  rate  of  three-fourths  of  1  cent  per  pound. 

It  will  be  objected  to  our  position  that  in  1893,  under  a  duty  of 
2  cents  per  pound  on  clean  rice,  the  revenue  collected  was  9781,469.71 
on  an  importation  of  36,307,129  pounds,  while  in  1895  a  revenue  of 
$1,202,324.68  was  collected  on  a  total  importation  of  79,467,908  pounds. 
The  explanation  is  that  a  large  deficit  in  the  supply  for  consumption  in 
this  country  was  created  by  the  almost  total  destruction  of  the  rice 
crops  of  the  Atlantic  States  of  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas  by  a  cyclone 
of  extraordinary  violence  in  1893  and  by  the  loss  of  crop  in  Louisiana 
in  1894,  the  increased  importation  being  due  to  the  necessity  of  making 
up  this  deficit  for  consumption  in  the  United  States  and  not  to  the  low* 
ering  of  the  duties.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  year  ending  June,  1896, 
the  importations  returned  to  the  normal  figures  of  1893  and  of  1894. 
A  comparison  of  the  years  1894  and  1896  would  be  a  more  just  and 
proper  test  of  the  effect  of  the  duty.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  1894  the 
total  revenue  on  all  forms  of  rice  under  the  higher  duties  was 
$988,592.04,  while  in  the  year  ending  June,  1896,  under  the  lower 
duties,  the  revenues  from  all  kinds  of  rice  was  $810,843.81,  showing  a 
loss  to  the  Government  of  $177,738.23  in  revenue  between  that  collected 
under  the  higher  and  lower  duty. 

If  "  cleaned  rice"  is  required  to  pay  a  duty  of  2  cents  per  pound,  the 
relation  of  values  of  the  imported  article  to  the  cost  of  production  will 
be  only  in  a  measure  restored  to  what  pertained  under  the  old  tariff, 
while  the  duty  of  1 J  cents  per  pound  on  "rice  uncleaned"  will  approxi- 
mately maintain  the  true  parity,  according  to  values  of  "cleaned  rice" 
and  "uncleaned  rice,"  and  at  the  same  time  give  ample  protection  to 
the  interests  of  the  American  miller. 

It  has  been  our  sad  experience  that  the  boldest,  most  active,  and  suc- 
cessful attacks  upon  theinterests  of  the  producers  of  rice  in  the  legislation 
upon  the  tariff  have  come  from  two  individuals  in  New  York  who  have 
erected  machines  of  inexpensive  character  for  polishing  into  "cleaned 
rice"  the  article  which  has  been  imported  under  the  name  of  "  uncleaned 
rice."    Although  this  interest  is  confined,  as  far  as  known,  to  these  two 
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persons  in  New  York  and  one  other  person  owning  a  similar  machine 
in  San  Francisco,  employing  abont  ten  operatives,  who  appear  as  the 
American  miller  importing  "  nncleaned  rice,"  yet  the  rate  of  dnty  as 
proposed  on  " nncleaned  rice"  will  famish  these  gentlemen  a  fair 
measure  of  protection. 
For  example,  take  the  tariff  which  we  propose: 

The  tariff  on  100  pounds,  foreign  milled,  cleaned  rice $2. 00 

The  tariff  on  100  pounds  nncleaned  rice  (on  a  50-cent  parity),  add  20  cents 
for  cost  of  milling  in  Louisiana  and  Carolina,  would  be  for  100  pounds 
"  uncleaned  rice,"  milled  here 1.70 

giving  a  profit  to  the  American  miller  of  30  cents  per  100  ponnds.  A 
capacity  of  100,000  pounds  per  diem  for  an  averagedsized  mill  would 
show  a  profit  of  $300  per  day,  which  ought  to  be  ample  protection  to 
the  importer  and  miller  of  "uncleaned  rice." 

The  following  figures  show  the  very  close  approximation  in  value  of 
the  imported  "cleaned  rice"  and  the  imported  "uncleaned  rice"  and 
how  little  justification  there  is  for  a  disparity  between  them  in  the  rates 
of  duty  imposed : 

Comparative  impart  values  of  cleaned  and  uncleaned  rice. 


Year. 

Cleaned 
rice,  per 
pound. 

Uncleaned 
xice,  per 
pound. 

Year. 

Cleaned 
rice,  per 
pound. 

Uncleaned 
rice,  per 
pound. 

1802-93 

OenU. 

2.09 
1.78 
1.61 

Cents. 
2.10 
1.94 
1.52 

1895 

Cent*. 
1.64 
1.65 
1.50 

Centt. 
1.45 

1803-94 

1895 

1.46 

1804 

1896 

1  22 

Shall  the  almost  infinitesimal  interest  of  the  polishers  of  imported 
"uncleaned  rice"  weigh  against  the  larger  interest  of  the  domestic 
producers  and  manufacturers  of  rice,  and  of  the  population  dependent 
upon  the  rice  industry  in  the  United  States! 

It  is  estimated  that  in  Louisiana  there  are  25  rice  milling  plants, 
representing  invested  capital  not  less  than  $2,500,000,  employing  on  an 
average  30  hands  each,  making  750  employees. 

It  is  said  that  in  southwestern  Louisiana  rice  production  and  milling 
are  almost  the  sole  industry,  and  that  almost  the  ent  re  population  is 
dependent  upon  it. 

There  are  in  the  rice  district  probably  200,000  acres  in  cultivation. 

In  1892-93  the  production  was  2,250,000  sacks  of  4  bushels  each. 

There  is  probably  1,000,000  acres  of  land  in  southwestern  Louisiana 
suitable  for  rice  culture  and  specially  adapted  to  rice. 

There  are  irrigating  plants  and  canals  in  operation  costing  $500,000. 

The  population  dependent  upon  the  rice  industry  in  Louisiana  is 
believed  to  be  not  less  than  80,000  people. 

In  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  and  North  Carolina  there  are  over  70,000 
people  whose  support  would  be  destroyed  or  desperately  imperiled  if 
the  industry  is  allowed  to  die. 

The  entire  rice  industry  since  the  emancipation  of  slaves  has,  as  we 
believe,  been  sustained  by  the  protection  given  to  it  in  the  tariff  act 
imposing  duties  on  importations  of  foreign  rice. 

In  1864,  during  the  late  war,  rice,  which  can  now  be  bought  for  3 J  to 
4£  cents,  sold  in  New  York  for  15£  cents  gold. 

Whether  the  men  who  framed  the  tariff  act  of  1865  saw  the  danger 
of  permitting  the  domestic  rice  production  to  perish,  or  how  far  they 
were  moved  to  protect  the  industry  for  the  sake  of  the  large  body  of 
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emancipated  slaves  who  were  absolutely  dependent  on  it  for  their 
livelihood,  we  can  not  say :  but  from  whatever  calculation  their  wisdom 
came,  the  entire  capital  wnich  has  been  since  invested  in  maintaining 
the  industry  has  been  invested  on  the  faith  of  the  continuance  of  its 
protection. 

Now,  as  it  was  in  1865,  unless  it  is  protected  against  the  competition 
of  Asiatic  labor  by  a  high-tariff  fence,  strictly  and  sternly  guarded  at 
our  custom-houses,  it  must  die. 

The  history  of  rice  production  in  Georgia  and  the  Garolinas  has  been 
one  of  constant  retrograde,  coincident  with  the  constant  decrease  of 
protection  by  the  lowering  of  the  duties  on  rice  and  the  evasions  of 
the  tariff  law  by  importers  of  foreign  rice. 

The  cost  of  producing  rice  is  estimated  to  be  about  $24  per  acre;  the 
average  yield  about  32  bushels;  the  average  price  not  over  $20  pear 
acre.  The  repairs  necessary  to  be  made  annually  in  keeping  the  arti- 
ficial structures  of  tide  water  or  irrigated  rice  lands,  such  as  heavy 
embankments  along  the  edge  of  the  rivers  and  embankments  dividing 
the  fields  and  cross-ditches,  requiring  constant  cleaning ;  tanks  or  flumes 
across  the  banks  for  letting  the  irrigation  water  from  the  rice  into  the 
field  or  draining  the  water  of  the  fields  into  the  rivers,  requiring  con- 
stant repairs;  cost  of  pumping  plants  to  assist  drainage,  cost  of  thresh- 
ing mills,  and  the  like,  constitute  the  heavy  items  of  expense  involved 
in  the  production  of  domestic  rice. 

Owing  to  the  impossibility  of  the  landowners  keeping  the  expenses 
of  rice  planting  within  the  income  from  sale  of  their  products,  planta- 
tion after  plantation  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  has  been  abandoned. 

With  such  conditions  as  surround  the  production  of  domestic  rice,  it 
is  impossible  to  exist  under  the  present  tariff  of  1J  cents  per  pound  on 
cleaned  rice  and  eight-tenths  of  1  cent  per  pound  on  uncleaned  rice. 

In  framing  the  rice  duties,  ad  valorem  rates  should  not  be  considered 
at  all,  as  we  know  from  consular  reports  made  to  our  Government  that 
the  wages  paid  in  China,  Japan,  India,  and  other  Eastern  countries  are 
from  $10  to  $12  per  annum,  and  from  6  to  10  cents  per  diem  in  silver, 
whereas  a  conservative  estimate  shows  that  the  labor  employed  in  the 
production  of  domestic  rice  runs  from  $180  to  $230  per  annum,  and 
from  50  cents  to  $1  per  diem  in  gold. 

As  compared  with  other  protected  industries,  especially  the  manu- 
facturing industries,  the  rice  industry  occupies  the  isolated  position  of 
being  the  only  American  industry  which  is  exposed  to  competition  with 
cheap  Asiatic  labor,  without  the  aid  of  the  superior  intelligence  of  the 
American  white  labor  and  of  our  improved  labor-saving  machinery. 
The  rice  industry  is  compelled  to  rely  on  the  labor  of  the  African  and 
to  be  to  a  great  extent  without  the  help  of  machinery. 

As  to  the  importance  of  defining  uncleaned  rice  as  at  present  defined, 
your  committee  will  note  that  during  the  existence  of  the  McKiuley 
tariff  there  was  a  great  deal  of  controversy  between  the  appraisers  as 
to  what  constituted  uncleaned  rice. 

In  New  Orleans  rice  that  was  appraised  as  cleaned  rice  was  imported 
into  New  York  as  uncleaned,  even  after  the  Wilson  bill  was  put  into 
effect,  with  uncleaned  rice  defined.  Attempts  were  made  to  import 
rice  with  the  hall  and  cuticle  removed  as  "uncleaned  rice." 

The  tariff  being  very  plain,  it  wa*  appraised  as  cleaned  rice  and  the 
full  duty  exacted.  However,  the  importers  were  not  satisfied  and 
appealed  to  the  United  States  courts  in  New  York.  A  decision  was 
rendered  last  month  in  favor  of  the  appraiser  in  the  United  States 
courts. 
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Therefore,  gentlemen,  yon  will  understand  how  necessary  it  is  to 
retain  the  definition  in  the  present  tariff.  It  has  relieved  the  appraisers 
of  a  great  deal  of  worry,  has  prevented  frauds,  and  the  Government 
has  received  its  just  dues. 

In  conclusion,  we  call  your  attention  to  what  the  St.  Louis  platform 
has  to  say  on  this  point  of  protection: 

We  demand  such  an  equitable  tariff  on  foreign  imports  which  come  into  competi- 
tion with  American  products  as  will  not  only  furnish  adequate  revenue  for  the  neces- 
sary expenses  of  the  Government,  but  will  protect  American  labor  from  degradation 
to  the  wage  level  of  other  lands.  We  are  not  pledged  to  any  particular  schedules. 
The  question  of  rates  is  a  practical  question,  to  be  governed  by  the  conditions  of  the 
time  and  of  product.  The  ruling  and  uncompromising  principle  is  the  protection 
and  development  of  American  labor  and  industry. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

John  Screven, 
Representing  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Savannah,  Oa., 

and  the  Georgia  Rice  Association. 
Theodore  G.  Barker. 
Sam'l  6.  Stone  r, 
President  West  Point  Rice  Mill  Company,  of  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Isaao  Ball, 
Representing  Charleston  Chamber  of  Commerce 

and  Planters  of  South  Carolina. 
Fred.  6.  Ernst, 
Emile  Dttpre, 
Representing  the  New  Orleans  Board  of  Trade,  Louisiana. 

Ghas.  A.  Lowry, 
Urison  Abbott, 
0.  L.  Crippin, 
Planters  of  Southwest  Louisiana. 
Geo.  G.  Bauer, 
Representing  Lake  Charles,  Louisiana,  Board  of  Trade. 


Appendix. 

(G.  A.  3385.) 

PATNA  RICE. 

Before  the  United  States  General  Appraisers  at  New  York,  February  7, 1896. 

In  the  matter  of  the  protests,  89444  o,  90720  a,  etc.,  of  Dan  Talm age's  Sons,  against  the  decision  of  the 
collector  of  customs  at  New  York  aa  to  the  rate  and  amount  of  dntiee  chargeable  on  certain  mer- 
chandise imported  per  Mututippi,  Europe,  Franc*,  Mohawk,  and  Europe,  and  entered  March  22, 
March  30,  April  12,  May  1,  and  May  20, 1895. 

Opinion  by  Somerville,  general  appraiser. 

The  merchandise  covered  by  the  protests  is  Patna  or  Bengal  rice  of  the  same 
description  as  that  covered  by  Board  decision  in  re  Jahn  (G.  A.  1067),  which  was 
held  to  be  dutiable  under  paragraph  261  of  the  tariff  act  of  1890  as  "unci caned  rice." 
That  decision  was  affirmed  on  appeal  by  the  United  States  circuit  court  for  the 
southern  district  of  New  York  (per  Lacombe,  J.),  June  16, 1892  (opinion  unpublished). 

In  a  more  recent  decision  (in  re  Wo  Lung,  G.  A.  3041),  similar  merchandise, 
imported  under  the  tariff  act  of  1894,  was  held  by  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers 
not  to  be  dutiable  as  "  unclean  ed  rice"  within  the  meaning  of  that  phrase  as  found 
in  paragraph  193  of  the  latter  tariff  act,  either  expressly  or  by  similitude. 

The  hearing  in  these  cases  was  given  in  order  to  reopen  the  whole  question  so  as 
to  afford  importers  of  this  merchandise  an  opportunity  to  be  fully  heard. 
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The  evidence  taken  at  the  hearing  establishes  the  following  facts  without  serious 
controversy : 

(1)  The  merchandise  in  question  consists  of  the  well-known  article  of  commerce, 
Patna  or  Bengal  rice,  which  was  imported  under  the  tariff  act  of  1894. 

(2)  It  contains  from  three  to  Hve  per  cent  of  "rice  polish/'  otherwise  known  as 
rice  dust,  rice  Hour,  or  rice  meal,  and  a  8m all  percentage  of  broken  grains  of  rice, 
and  prior  to  August  28,  1894,  was  known  commercially  as  "  nncleaned  rice." 

(3)  Not  only  has  the  outer  hull  been  removed  from  the  rice,  but  also  the  inner  or 
yellow  cuticle,  the  latter  process  being  accomplished  by  pestling  in  mortars,  which  is 
the  most  expensive  of  the  various  processes  of  milling  rice. 

(4)  These  milling  processes  are  shown  by  the  testimony  to  be  (as  stated  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Board  in  re  Jahn,  G.  A.  1067)  as  follows: 

(1)  The  "  screening,"  or  second  threshing  given  the  rough  rice  or  "paddy,"  designed 
to  remove  trash,  stalks,  and  foreign  particles.  (2)  The  removal  of  the  outer  husk  by 
the  "milling  atones."  (3)  The  separation  of  the  chart*  and  other  substances  by  the 
"screen  blower  "  and  "  chaff  fan."  (4 )  The  removal  of  the  yellow  cuticle  of  the  grain 
by  pestling  in  mortars,  which  is  the  most  laborious  and  expensive  of  the  several 
processes.  (5)  The  separation  of  the  rice  bran  from  the  rice  grains  by  sifting,  and 
the  separation  of  the  small  and  largo  grains  of  rice  by  the  "brush  screen."  (6)  Pol- 
ishing, which  is  accomplished  by  a  horizontal  revolving  drum,  covezed  with  leather 
and  surrounded  by  a  cylinder  of  wire  gauze. 

The  collector  assessed  the  merchandise  for  duty  as  "rice  cleaned"  at  1}  cents  per 

Sound  under  paragraph  193  of  the  present  tariff  act;  and  the  claim  made  by  the 
nporters  is  (1)  that  it  is  dutiable  at  eight* tenths  of  a  cent  per  pound  under  said 
paragraph  193  as  "uncleaued  rice";  or  (2)  by  similitude  to  "uncleaned  rice"  under 
Raid  paragraph  ar.d  section  4  of  said  act;  or  (3)  at  no  more  than  20  per  cent  ad  valo- 
rem an  a  nonennmerated  partly  manufactured  article  under  section  3  of  said  act. 

We  construe  the  alternative  phrase  "or  rice  free  of  the  outer  hull  and  still  having 
the  inner  cuticle  on,"  as  used  in  said  paragraph  193,  to  Ve  intended  as  a  lrgi*latice 
definition  of  "uncleaned  rice,"  just  as  in  the  same  paragraph  we  find  the  words 
"paddy,  or  rice  having  the  outer  hull  on,"  where  the  alternative  words  are  manifestly 
intended  as  a  definition  of  the  word  "paddy."  This  construction  is  justified,  we 
think,  by  the  entire  history  of  the  contention  in  these  rice  cases,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  opinion  of  the  Board  in  re  Jahn  (G.  A.  1067,  supra)  and  the  testimony  taken  by 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  Fifty-third  Congress,  first  session  (Tariff 
Hearings  before  the  Committee  ou  Ways  and  Means.  1893,  pp.  640  and  642). 

The  tariff  laws  are  replete  with  alternative  or  explanatory  definitions  of  this  kind, 
which  have  been  recognized  as  such  by  the  courts. 

Taking  this  view  of  the  law  it  is  manifest  that  the  rice  in  controversy  is  not 
"  uncleaned  rice"  within  the  meaning  of  that  phrase  as  used  in  paragraph  193  of 
the  tariff  act  of  1894,  because  it  is  rice  free  of  the  outer  hull,  but  not  "still  having 
the  inner  cuticle  on." 

The  protests,  so  far  as  claiming  under  paragraph  193,  must  therefore  be  overruled, 
unless  the  classification  can  be  sustained  under  the  similitude  clause  of  section  4  of 
said  act,  which  applies  only  to  imported  articles  not  enumerated  in  the  present  tariff 
act.  "Rice  cleaned"  is  enumerated,  and  so  is  "rice  uncleaned."  The  article  under 
consideration  is  strictly  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  of  these  articles.  Which  of 
Jhem  does  it  most  resemble  "either  in  material,  quality,  texture,  or  the  use  to  which 
it  may  be  applied"?  Resemblance  iu  "texture"  has  no  bearing  on  the  case,  and  we 
therefore  confine  the  inquiry  to  similarity  in  material,  quality,  and  use.  The  only 
lack  of  substantial  resemblance  in  material  and  quality  between  the  rice  in  question 
and  cleaned  rice  is  the  presence  of  about  4  per  cent  of  rice  polish  or  flour  in  the 
former  article  and  its  absence  from  the  latter.  The  use  of  eacn  is  for  food,  the  one 
being  more  merchantable  than  the  other.  This  resemblance  is  so  great  that  a  court 
of  competent  jurisdiction  in  the  year  1888  decided  that  Patna  or  Bengal  rice,  sub- 
stantially of  the  same  kind,  was  the  clean  rice  of  commerce.  (Pferdmenges  v.  Jones, 
Cir.  Ct.  N.  D.  La.,  1888,  Synopsis,  Treasury  Department,  9445.)  It  is  the  substantial 
resemblances  only  which  are  to  be  considered  in  determining  the  question  of  simili- 
tude under  this  section,  as  under  the  analogous  section  2499  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
of  the  United  States  appearing  iu  former  tariff  acts,  which  was  often  construed  by 
the  courts.     (Arthur  v.  Fox,  108  I  J.  S.,  125.) 

The  differences  in  material  and  quality  between  the  articles  commercially  known 
as  "cleaned  rice"  and  "uncleaned  rice,"  as  defined  by  the  present  tariff  act,  are 
marked,  viz,  the  presence  in  the  latter  article  of  the  yellow  inner  cuticle,  which  can 
be  removed  only  by  a  very  expensive  process  of  manufacture  by  pestling  in  mortars, 
and  which  until  removed  renders  all  rice  unfit  for  human  food. 

It  is  further  provided  in  said  section  4  as  to  the  matter  of  similitude — 

"That  if  any  n  on  enumerated  article  equally  resembles  two  or  more  enumerated  arti- 
cles on  which  different  rates  of  duty  are  chargeable,  there  shall  be  levied  on  snch 
nonennmerated  articles  the  same  rate  of  duty  as  is  chargeable  on  the  article  which  it 
resembles  paying  the  highest  rate  of  duty." 
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If  it  be  conceded  that  the  rice  in  question  equally  resembles  the  two  articles  of 
cleaned  and  uncleaned  rice,  the  law  would  still  require  its  classification  by  simili- 
tude as  "cleaned  rice/'  because  that  article  pays  a  higher  rate  of  duty  than  nncleaned 
rice.  The  statute  by  legislative  command  thus  reverses  in  this  instance  the  usual 
rule,  which  would  otherwise  give  the  importer  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  favorable 
to  the  lower  rate  of  duty. 

It  follows  from  these  views  and  the  findings  of  fact  above  enumerated  that  the 
protests  must  be  all  overruled  and  the  collector's  decision  affirmed  in  each  case, 
which  is  accordingly  ordered. 

Note. — The  above  case  was  appealed  to  the  United  States  cirouit  court  at  New 
York  City 

The  deci.  ion  of  the  court  waa  rendered  December,  1896,  sustaining  the  decision  of 
the  appraisers. 

STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BT  GTJSTAVE  A.  JAHN  &  CO.,  OF  1TEW 
YORK,  N.  Y.,  REPRESENTING  THE  MILLERS  OF  FOREIGN  RICE. 

New  York,  January  9, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  beg  to  call  the  kind  attention  of  your  committee  to  the  inclosed 
copies  of  official  statistical  statements,  etc.,  the  accuracy  of  which  can 
not  be  disputed,  being  matter  of  official  record.  These  we  most  respect- 
fully submit  to  you  for  your  favorable  consideration  in  support  of  our 
earnest  appeal  for  justice  to  the  millers  of  foreign  rice  in  this  country, 
by  restoring  to  them  the  three-fourths  cent  per  pound  differential  duty 
between  cleaned  and  uncleaned  rice;  also  to  insert  a  new  classification, 
that  of  partially  cleaned  rice,  or  rice  in  the  meal,  commercially  known 
in  the  foreign  markets  as  "Rough  Bengal,"  principally  exported  from 
Calcutta,  and  rough  or  undressed  Java  exported  from  Java  ports,  which 
were  admitted  into  this  country  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  tariff  of 
1894  as  uncleaned  rice. 

By  reference  to  the  table  of  receipts  of  Louisiana  rice  in  New  Orleans, 
compiled  by  T.  J.  Salvant  for  the  New  Orleans  Board  of  Trade,  for 
the  last  nineteen  years,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  has  been  a  steady 
increase  in  the  crop  since  1884,  more  especially  so  since  1800  and  1891, 
excepting  a  year  or  two  of  excessive  drought,  which  resulted  in  the  loss 
of  some  of  Providence  crops,  so  called,  because  of  its  cultivation  with- 
out irrigation.  Where  irrigation  is  resorted  to,  the  crops  are  of  large 
yield  and  good  quality.  This  ought  to  be  conclusive  proof  that  the 
planter  of  domestic  rice  has  not  suffered  any  injury,  nor  is  the  rice- 
planting  industry  of  the  country  in  danger  of  destruction  by  reason  of 
the  difference  of  three- fourths  cent  a  pound  between  the  duty  on  cleaned 
and  uncleaned. 

The  table  of  imports  of  cleaned  and  uncleaned  rice  is  taken  from  the 
records  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  in  Washington,  covering  a  period 
of  fourteen  years,  showing  the  proportionate  percentage  of  uncleaned 
as  to  the  cleaned  out  of  the  total  rice  imports  for  the  five  years  prior 
to  1888  to  have  been  only  10  per  cent.  In  1888  it  reached  41  per  cent, 
and  from  1889  to  1896,  inclusive,  36  per  cent.  The  year  1888  proved  a 
very  disastrous  one  for  the  millers  of  that  year's  importations,  several 
of  whom  sustained  losses  from  which  they  have  never  recovered,  and 
the  fact  that  of  the  four  firms  engaged  in  the  rice  milling  business  in 
New  York  in  1894  one  has  since  failed,  another  has  withdrawn  from  the 
business  and  dismantled  their  mill  in  consequence  of  the  unprofitable- 
ness of  the  business,  it  is  practically  demonstrated  that  the  differential 
of  three-fourths  cent  per  pound  between  the  cleaned  and  uncleaned  is 
not  excessive  nor  out  of  relative  proportion,  nor  unduly  favorable  to 
the  uncleaned  article,  for  if  such  were  the  case  the  results,  so  far  as  the 
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New  York  millers  are  concerned,  would  have  been  otherwise  than  to 
drive  them  out  of  the  business. 

The  amount  raised  in  this  country  is  about  325,000,000  pounds  and 
the  imports  of  foreign  in  the  Atlantic  ports,  principally  New  York,  an 
average  of  79,111,000.  This  clearly  iudicates  that  about  80,000,000 
pounds  of  foreign  is  annually  required  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  country. 

The  only  question  is  as  to  whether  it  shall  be  milled  in  this  country 
at  a  living  protlt  to  the  miller  and  afford  employment  of  hundreds  of 
men  here,  or  milled  abroad  for  the  benefit  of  the  foreign  miller  and 
laborer  and  be  imported  in  the  cleaned  state. 

Oustave  A.  Jahn  &  Co. 


Table  showing  increase  of  rioe  receipts. 
[As  compiled  by  T.  J.  Salvant,  for  the  Board  of  Trade,  New  Orleans,  La.] 


Tear. 


1877-7S 
1878-79 
1870-80 
1880-81 
1881-82 
1882-83 
1883-84 
1884-45 
1885-86 
1886-87 


Rough 
rioe. 


Sack*. 
233,707 
279. 611 
182,999 
445,397 
435,692 
392,750 
459,559 
333,693 
889,212 
838,476 


Clean 
rice. 


Barrels. 
16,682 
21,045 
11, 152 
29,812 
39,390 
37,736 
41,055 
32,333 
57,983 
48,566 


Year. 


1887-88 
1888-89 
1889-90 
1890-91 
1891-92 
1892-93 
1893-94 
1894-95 
1895-96 


Rough 
rice. 


626,811 

737,075 

777,742 

892,874 

1,062,331 

1,972,946 

921, 315 

789,889 

1,305,139 


Clean 
rioe. 


BarrtU. 
23,263 

29,237 
7,441 
4,115 
6,640 
6,490 
6,295 
1,660 
7,462 


Imports  of  foreign  rice  for  each  year  ending  June  SO  for  the  past  ten  years  since  the  dif- 
ferential duty  between  cleaned  rice  and  uncleaned  rice  was  placed  at  three-fourth*  of  I 
cent  per  pound,  and  which  practically  demonstrates  that  said  differential  duty ,  placing 
the  duty  on  uncleaned  rice,  could  not  have  been  out  of  relative  proportion  or  unduly  in 
favor  of  uncleaned  rice,  for  if  so  all  or  main  imports  would  have  been  uncleaned. 

[Statistics  submitted  taken  from  records  of  Bureau  of  Statistic*,  Washington,  D.  C] 


Year. 


Cleaned 
rice. 


Uncleaned 
rice. 


1884. 
1885. 
1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
1892 
1893 
1894. 
1895. 
1896. 


Pounds. 
63,909,474 
64,098,827 
58,850,662 
43,445,483 
33,731,463 
49, 297, 108 
64, 164, 192 
49,933,563 
69,957,877 
51,714,61? 
89,073,485 
36,330,167 
79,495,172 
41,968,806 


Pounds. 

1,942,212 

9,158,943 

10.264,604 

5,294,005 

4,000.642 

34,448,984 

23,831,949 

21.562,385 

27,204,916 

22,156,939 

17, 342,4M 

20,574,403 

44,889,054 

22,748,959 


Note.— These  figures  do  not  inolude  rioe  from  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  free  of  duty,  nor  paddy. 

Five  years  prior  to  1888  total  imports  of  rice  were  294,696,315  pounds,  of  which 
30,660,405  was  uncleaned,  or  10.04  per  cent. 

in  1888  the  imports  were— 

Pounds. 

Cleaned  rice 49,297,108 

Uncleaned  rice 34,448,984 

Total 83,746,092 
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Percentage  of  nn cleaned,  41  per  cent. 

Total  imports,  1889  to  1896  (inclusive),  were  632,888,889  pounds,  of  which  200,311,010 
pounds  wero  un cleaned. 
Percentage  of  uncleaned,  31  per  cent. 

Treasury  Department  report. 
[Bureau  of  Statistic*  for  August,  1896,  page  289.] 


Articles. 

Bates  of  duty. 

Quantities. 

Values. 

Duties. 

Average  |  Average 

value  per  ad  valo- 

unit  of  ,  rem  rate 

quantity,  of  duty. 

Bice: 

Free  from  Hawai- 
ian falnndfl 

Free 

Poundt. 

4,354,500 

41,915,521.26 

22,748.959 

15,894 

68,984,491.50 

$163,571.00 

627,216.04 

350,028.07 

244.00 

916,512.05 

$628,"  732." « 

181,991.68 

119.22 

172,461.32 

$0,037 
.015 
.015 
.015 

.013 

Cleaned 

Ucte.per  lb.. 
Act. per  lb... 
let  per  lb 

£  ok  per  lb 

100.24 

Uncleaned 

Paddy 

Rice  flour,  meal,  and 
broken  rice ......... 

51.99 
48.70 

18.81 

Total 

138,019,365.76 

2,057,571.16 

983, 305. 15 

.015  !            47  HA 

The  difference  between  the  average  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty  on  cleaned  rice  and 
that  on  uncleaned  of  48.25  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  cleaned  rice  imported 
during  the  year  ending  June  30  consisted  principally  of  grades,  such  as  Rangoon  b, 
Bassems,  and  Siams,  costing  about  1£  cents  per  pound,  whereas  the  uncleaned  was 
Japan,  a  much  higher  grade  and  worth  fully  one-half  cent  per  pound  more. 

Had  the  uncleaned  been  of  the  same  grade  as  the  cleaned  the  value  of  the  former 
instead  of  being  $350,028.07  would  have  been  $227,489.59,  and  the  average  ad  valorem 
rate  would  have  been  80  instead  of  51.99,  showing  the  difference  to  be  only  about  20 
in  favor  of  the  uncleaned  instead  of  48.25. 


STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BT  WILLIS  M.  MORRIS,    A  LOUISIANA 

RICE  PLANTER. 

Iowa,  La.,  December  28, 1896. 
Committee  on  Wats  and  Means: 

I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  inadequate  pro- 
tection of  rice.  We  can  readily  produce  all  the  rice  for  the  needs  of 
this  country  if  we  do  not  have  to  compete  with  the  poorest-paid  labor 
in  the  world.  The  last  two  years  have  been  years  of  disaster  for  the 
rice  planter.  This  section  of  country  will  produce  rice,  but  nothing 
else  to  an  advantage;  and  as  only  a  small  portion  of  the  land  is  rice 
land,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  can  be  grown  only  on  the  lowest  lands, 
which  can  be  flooded  at  certain  stages  of  the  growth  of  rice,  and  oft- 
times  only  in  very  small  patches  of  land,  a  destruction  of  the  rice 
industry  means  a  reduction  of  this  country  to  a  desert.  It  is  claimed 
by  some  that,  owing  to  a  defect  in  the  M cKinley  bill  in  regard  to  paddy 
or  uncleaned  rice,  importers  evaded  the  law  so  that  the  present  tariff 
affords  more  revenue  and  protection  than  the  former.  However  true 
that  may  be  I  am  not  informed,  but  such  a  loophole  should  not  occur 
again. 

When  alleged  "newspapers"  from  this  vicinity  are  brought  before 
the  committee  showing  the  enormous  profits  of  rice  growing,  an  exam- 
ination will  show  them  to  be  only  organs  of  a  syndicate  of  land  sharks 
who  wish  to  dispose  of  worthless  land  to  innocent  "home  seekers." 
Bice  is  a  very  expensive  crop  to  produce. 

Willis  M.  Mobeis, 

Formerly  of  Illinois. 
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STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BT  DAN  TALMAGE'S  SONS,  OP  HEW 

YORK  CITY. 

New  York,  January  22, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  are  just  in  receipt  of  a  copy  of  the  memorial  on  rice  addressed 
yon  by  the  Lake  Charles  Board  of  Trade  and  "  statement  of  the  dele- 
gations of  the  rice  industry  before  the  committee,''  January  5.  The 
former,  in  sustaining  their  plea  for  added  protection,  set  forth  that 
foreign  rice  now  enjoys  an  advantage,  and  state:  "Foreign  can  now  be 
placed  on  the  New  York  market,  cleaned  and  the  duty  paid,  at  $2.50 
to  92.75  per  hundred  pounds."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  said  values  are  the 
nominal  cost  in  bond  (and  not  duty  paid)  of  medium  or  what  are  termed 
general  grocery  grades.  The  lowest  style  of  foreign  rice,  which  by  the 
way  is  unsuitable  for  the  United  States,  can  not  be  placed  on  the  New 
York  market  cleaned  and  the  duty  paid  below  a  cost  of  $3.45  per  hun- 
dred pouuds,  said  rice  including  no  profit  or  commission.  Medium  or 
general  grocery  grades  cost  $3.70  to  $4.25  per  hundred  pounds  and 
higher  grades  as  quality  advances  up  to  $5  per  hundred  pounds. 

We  also  take  issue  with  various  assertions  of  the  "  delegations  on  the 
rice  industry"  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  January  5. 

(1)  To  their  assertion : 

It  has  been  our  sad  experiences  that  the  ablest,  most  active,  and  Buccessfal  attacks 
upon  the  interests  of  the  producers  of  rice  in  the  legislation  upon  the  tariff  have 
oome  from  two  individuals  in  New  York. 

We  are  one  of  the  parties  thus  pilloried,  and  are  constrained  to  say 
in  contra,  the  older  members  of  the  aforesaid  delegation  know  very 
well  that  such  is  untrue  so  far  as  it  refers  to  us,  and  that  while  the 
youngest  member  thereof  was  as  yet  unconceived  and  others  in  swad- 
dling clothes  the  writer  hereof  was  advocating  (1865)  before  your  hon- 
orable committee  the  retention  of  the  war  duties,  in  order  to  the  more 
speedy  rehabilitation  of  the  Southern  rice  industry,  and  such  has  been 
our  uninterrupted  and  consistent  attitude  ever  since. 

(2)  To  their  assertion  that  the  mills  of  New  York  are  "machines  of 
inexpensive  character  for  polishing  into  cleaned  rice  the  article  which 
has  been  imported  under  the  name  of  nncleaned  rice,"  the  gentlemen 
must  be  ignorant  as  to  the  cost  and  character  of  milling  plants  at  the 
North  and  as  to  uncleaned  rice  importable  nnder  the  tariff,  to  wit, 
"Rice  free  of  the  outer  hull  and  still  having  the  inner  cuticle  on." 
Anyone  conversant  with  milling  of  rice  will  testify  that  "polishing 
will  not  bring  said  prescribed  "uncleaned  rice"  into  "cleaned  rice.'* 
Furthermore,  that  the  subsequent  and  requisite  milling  processes  to 
which  said  "uncleaned  rice"  is  subjected,  are  far  more  severe  and 
destructive  to  the  grain  than  the  single  process  antecedently  applied 
to  make  such  "free  of  the  outer  hull." 

(3)  To  their  request  that  there  be  a  reduction  of  the  present  differ- 
ence in  duty  between  cleaned  rice  and  uncleaned  rice,  to  wit,  that  said 
present  difference  of  duty,  70  cents  per  100  pounds,  be  reduced  to  50 
cents  per  100  pounds,  asking  that  the  duty  should  be  as  follows, 
namely,  "Cleaned  rice;  2  cents;  uncleaned  rice,  or  rice  free  of  the 
outer  hull  and  still  having  the  inner  cuticle  on,  1$  cents  per  pound,  we 
can  but  say  that  the  plea  and  illustration  of  the  rice  growers  that  one- 
half  cent  difference  in  the  duty  is  sufficient  is  specious  and  mislead- 
ing.   In  considering  the  question  we  ask  your  earnest  attention  to  the 
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following  facts  in  connection  with  the  importations  of  uncleaned  rice :  (1) 
That  in  order  to  secure  100  pounds  cleaned  rice  a  much  larger  quantity 
of  uncleaned  has  to  be  imported,  with  consequent  increase  in  the  mat- 
ter of  freight  and  other  incidental  charges;  (2)  expenses  of  milling  and 
large  per  cent  of  by-products  made  in  such  process;  (3)  net  losses  on 
by-products,  much  of  said  by-products  often  realizing  only  about  one- 
third  of  the  duties  and  less  than  a  tithe  of  prime  cost,  inclusive  of 
freight  and  duty. 

The  difference  between  these  respective  styles  has  for  many  years 
been  75  cents  per  100  pounds,  and  was  narrowed  5  cents  per  100 
pounds  under  the  tariff  bill  of  1894.  As  a  result  of  this  apparently 
infinitesimal  narrowing,  one  of  the  largest  and  best  rice  mills  in  this 
city  has,  during  the  past  year,  been  dismantled,  the  owners  thereof 
claiming  that  the  fractional  difference  destroyed  what  had  always  been 
a  moiety  profit,  "tipping  the  scale"  in  favor  of  cleaned  rice.  As  to 
the  mills  in  New  York  being  "machines  of  inexpensive  character  for 
polishing,"  etc.,  we  would  like  to  state  that  the  dismantled  mill,  our 
own,  and,  so  far  as  we  know,  every  other  in  the  city,  were  or  are 
capable  of  treating  rice  from  start  to  finish,  i.  e.,  of  taking  "  paddy,  or 
rough  rice  having  the  outer  hull  on,"  and  bringing  it  into  the  highest 
of  cleaned  forms. 

We  file  a  most  earnest  protest  against  the  rates  of  duty  proposed  on 
uncleaned  rice  and  in  narrowing  of  margin  between  it  and  cleaned, 
asking  that,  whatever  may  be  the  rate  prescribed  upon  cleaned  rice, 
the  difference  between  it  and  uncleaned  should  be  restored  to  three- 
fourths  cent  per  pound.  If  it  be  the  pleasure  of  the  committee  to 
raise  the  duty  on  cleaned  rice  to  2  cents  per  pound  then  we  ask  that 
the  other  styles  of  rice  be  rated  as  hereinafter  mentioned  and  that  there 
be  included  in  the  new  tariff  a  provision  by  which  certain  styles  of 
rice,  known  as  "  mealed  rice,"  may  be  brought  hither  and  the  labor  of 
preparation  for  commercial  and  consumptive  use  be  performed  in  the 
United  States  rather  than  abroad.  We  might  state  that  these  styles 
never  leave  the  country  of  their  production  in  other  than  the  form 
suggested.    We  now  ask  that  the  duties  be  as  follows: 


Uncleaned  rice:  (1)  Mealed  rice,  or  rice  with  the  inner  on  tide  disintegrated  and 
*"  ..- ...  d     p}  RiCe 


Cleaned  rice,  2  cents  per  pound, 

Uncleaned  rice:  (1)  Mealed  ric 
partly  removed  but  requiring  further  milling  processes,  1£  cents  per  poun< 
free  of  the  outer  hull  and  still  having  the  inner  cuticle  on,  1±  cents  per  pound.     (3) 
Paddy,  rice  having  the  outer  hull  on,  one-half  cent  per  pound. 

Broken  rice,  which  will  pass  through  a  sieve  known  commercially  as  No.  12  wire 
sieve,  one-fourth  cent  per  pound. 

We  respectfully  ask  and  urge  that,  whatever  changes  are  made 
from  the  existing  tariff,  the  difference  between  cleaned  and  uncleaned 
(1)  shall  be  not  less  than  one-half  cent  per  pound;  that  the  difference 
between  cleaned  and  uncleaned  (2)  shall  not  be  less  than  three-fourths 
cent  per  pound.  These  differences  will  make  the  duties  fairly  relative 
one  to  the  other,  and  simply  give  equal  chances  of  importation  to  each 
of  the  respective  styles. 

We  submit  in  this  connection  that  fractional  preference,  if  any,  might 
well  be  given  to  the  uncleaned,  in  that  the  milling  of  the  rice  within 
the  United  States  brings  added  labor  to  the  citizens  thereof. 

We  herewith  hand  a  statement  of  the  production  of  cleaned  rice  in  the 
United  States  showing  how  this  industry,  practically  destroyed  by  the 
civil  war,  was  speedily  rehabilitated,  and  the  last  five  years  amounted  to 
quite  60  per  cent  over  any  equal  period  anterior  to  the  war.  (Exhibits 
A  and  B.)    For  comparative  purposes,  we  also  present  the  aggregate 
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production  for  each  five  years  of  the  period  covered  in  statistics  sub- 
mitted. 

Dan.  Talmagb's  Sons  Co., 
John  F.  Talmagb,  President. 


Exhibit  A. 

Aggregate  production  of  rice  in  the  United  States  for  each  five  year$,  1847  to  1896. 
[Statistics  Dan  Talmage's  Sons  Co.] 


Year. 


1847-1851 
1862-1855 
1857-1881 
1862-1866 
1867-1871 
1872-1878 
1877-1881 
1882-1886 
1887-1891 
1892.1896 


Pounds, 
cleaned. 


568,113,400 
484,110.000 
547.2S5.600 
20,705,970 
205,480,180 
305,676,350 
443,340.190 
573,046,410 
662,555.400 
794,563.900 


Exhibit  B. 

Production  of  rice  in  the  United  States  from  1847  to  1896. 

[Statistics  Dan  Talmage's  Sons  Co.    Pounds  cleaned.] 


Tear  ending- 


North  Caro- 
lina. 


North  and 
South  Caro- 
lina, 


Georgia. 


I,oui*iami. 


Total, 


1847. 
1848. 
1849. 
1850. 
1851. 
1852. 
1853. 
1854. 
1855. 
1856. 
1857. 
1858. 
1859. 
1860. 
1861. 
1862. 
1863. 
1864. 
1865. 
1866. 
1867. 
1868. 
1860. 
1870. 
1871. 
1872. 
1873. 
1874. 
1875. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 


93, 488,  BOO 
81,381,000 
96,751,200 
86,662,600 
81, 414, 600 
81,776,400 
84,188,400 
82,981,800 
64, 150,  200 
85,662,000 
83, 043, 000 
89, 436,  600 
93,667,800 
96,516,000 
82, 171, 200 

(a) 

<«) 

(«) 
2,471.400 
7,500,000 
12,018,600 
16, 659,  600 
23, 428, 200 
25,423,200 
25,800,000 
25.705,200 
28,344,000 
25,840,200 
28, 360, 800 
27,354,500 
28,940,400 
26, 926, 200 
25, 304, 400 
c  38, 252, 400 


Xi, 
II 


22,043.400 

U,08|,«DQ 

08,800 

76, 200 

61,200 

57,400 

79,000 

48,800 

21,866 

44, 200 

IC.r.21,600 

07,000 

25.400 

69, 000 

29,000 

(a) 

(a) 

(«) 

(a) 

(a) 

8,429,200 

6,171,800 

10, 720, 800 

15, 217, 800 

15,000,000 

5  6,750,000 

11,  924, 400 

14,221,200 

13,002,600 

15, 106, 200 

16, 087, 800 

17, 914, 200 

18,437,400 

24,344,400 


1,67- 

2,0C 

2,08 

1,5* 

2.2C 

2,74 

4,7C 

4,9fi 

9.5C 

13,32 

14,08 

56,87 

12,00 

22,33 

26,45 

41,44 

41,68 

632,89 

537,77: 


25,000.  000 


115,477.200 

102,442.600 

119,160,000 

112,237,800 

102,775.800 

105,733,800 

102,467,400 

101,430,600 

70,872,000 

103,606,200 

99.664,600 

108, 243. 600 

116, 293, 200 

117, 885, 000 

106,279.200 

2,051.830 

2,086,280 

1,580,790 

4,740,580 

10, 246. 490 

25, 154. 720 

27, 813, 790 

43,651,910 

53,970.880 

54,888,880 

39,325,990 

52,275,780 

62,400,380 

67,813,400 

83,860,800 

86,628,800 

77,732,400 

81,513,800 

85,596,800 


a  No  report  for  North  and  South  Carolina  or  Georgia— civil  war. 
b  Harvest  storms. 
e  South  Carolina. 
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Production  of  rice  in  the  United  States  from  1847  to  1896— Continued. 


Year  ending— 


1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1880 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1694 
1895 
1896 


North  Caro- 
lina. 


5,100,000 
8,220,000 
7,128,000 
7,467,600 
8,292,900 

65,250,000 
9,000,000 
5.400,000 
6, 131, 500 
6,818,700 
7,650.000 
6,607,800 
6,818.400 

53,937.500 
4,000,000 
2, 720, 000 


North  and 
South  Caro- 


a  30, 052, 200 
6a  20, 815, 200 
6a  27, 349, 800 
a  26, 913, 000 
a  32, 366. 700 
a 30, 898, 700 
a  32, 395, 800 
a28.455.000 
a  26, 637, 300 
a  30, 432, 900 
a28.275.000 
a  27, 183,900 
a  33, 250, 500 
6a  11, 372, 445 
a  22, 364, 800 
a  27, 901, 440 


Georgia 


24,715,200 
618,345,000 
618,457,200 
21.119,400 
22,902,000 
614,496,300 
19,973,700 
11,975,700 
13,709,400 
15, 095. 400 
18,125,000 
12,005,700 
15.078,000 
68.688,015 
6  6,656.000 
10,464,000 


Louiiiiana. 


51,941,590 
55, 224, 610 
47, 150. 000 
55,200,000 
46,000,000 
100.050  000 
94,300,000 
67,800,000 
81,250,000 
79,375,000 
87, 750, 000 
109, 778, 200 
182.400,000 
e  98, 867. 200 
e  76, 800, 000 
d 127, 600, 000 


Total. 


111.868,990 
102, 604, 810 
99.985,000 
110,700,000 
109,561,600 
150.195,000 
155,669,500 
113,630,700 
124,733,200 
131,722.000 
136,800,000 
155, 665, 600 
237,546,900 
122, 865, 160 
109, 820, 800 
168,665,440 


a  South  Carolina. 
6  Harvest  storms. 

e  Drought  daring  growing  season  in  Louisiana. 

d Unfavorable  growing  conditions.    Large  per  cent  of  poor  quality,  and,  because  of  exceptionally 
low  values,  devoted  to  feeding  purposes ;  not  reaching  commercial  channels. 


BUTTER,  CHEESE,  AND  EGGS. 

(Paragraphs  194,  195,  and  198*.) 

Point  Betes  Station,  Cal.,  December  29, 1896. 
Dear  Sib:  I  would  suggest  for  the  interest  of  the  dairymen  in  gen- 
eral all  over  the  Union  that  a  higher  duty  be  put  on  butter,  cheese,  and 
eggs.  I  would  have,  if  possible,  the  tariff  on  butter  at  10  cents  per 
pound,  same  rate  on  cheese,  and  an  equal  or  higher  duty  on  eggs.  You 
know  that  the  dairy  industry  has  been  entirely  ruined  since  tbe  Wilson 
bill  has  been  in  operation,  so  we  must  do  something  for  the  dairymen 
as  well;  that  is,  we  should  consume  what  we  produce  at  home  first  and 
encourage  home  productions,  and  those  who  want  to  buy  imported  stuff 
can  afford  to  pay  for  it. 

P.  F.  Scllacoi. 


CONDENSED  MILK. 

(Paragraph  196.) 

STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BT  THE  AN0L0-8WISS  CONDENSED  MILK 
COMPANY,  OF  NEW  YORK 


New  York,  December  29 ',  1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  beg  to  respectfully  request  that  in  your  tariff  investigations  the 
question  of  duty  on  condensed  milk  receive  due  consideration. 

While  this  company,  as  you  will  observe  from  our  letter  heading,  is 
organized  under  the  laws  of  Switzerland,  its  chief  promoters,  chief 
managers,  and  the  chief  investors  in  the  enterprise  are  native  born 
American  citizens. 
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This  company  has  invested  in  manufacturing  plants  in  the  States  of 
New  York  and  Illinois  over  $800,000.  This  important  investment  in 
the  United  States  was  invited  by  existing  protective  duties  securing 
the  home  market  to  domestic  manufacturers. 

To  show  the  importance  of  the  home  market,  it  is  estimated  that 
about  one-half  of  the  world's  output  of  condensed  milk  is  consumed  in 
the  United  States.  It  is  further  estimated  that  only  about  1  per  cent 
of  the  condensed  milk  consumed  in  the  United  States  is  imported.  As 
regards  exportations,  we  have  less  positive  information,  but  do  know 
that  exportations  considerably  exceed  importations. 

In  England  5.39  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  production  consists  of  labor; 
iu  Switzerland  and  Germany,  6.07  per  cent;  in  the  United  States,  8  per 
cen  t.  These  figures  regarding  labor  in  Europe  and  in  the  United  States 
are  positively  reliable,  the  same  having  been  taken  from  accurate  sta- 
tistics for  1895. 

The  present  average  cost  throughout  the  year  of  fresh  milk  in  Eng- 
land is  $1.33  per  100  pounds;  in  Switzerland  and  Germany,  $1  per  100 
pounds;  in  the  United  States — New  York  and  Illinois  averaged — $1 
per  100  pounds.  The  European  prices  named  for  fresh  milk  are  the 
lowest  of  fluctuating  prices.  On  the  other  hand  the  prices  of  fresh 
milk  in  America  are  much  less  subject  to  fluctuation. 

The  price  of  American-made  tin  plate  is  now  somewhat  less  than  the 
price  of  English  tin  plate  plus  the  American  duty. 

The  difference  in  the  cost  of  sugar  in  Europe  compared  with  the  cost 
of  sugar  in  the  United  States  is  determined  almost  entirely  by  the 
amount  of  American  duty  levied  on  sugar;  therefore  the  duty  neces- 
sary to  be  levied  on  condensed  milk  in  order  to  protect  the  home  market 
is  involved  in  the  amount  of  American  duty  levied  on  sugar. 

The  cost  of  producing  condensed  milk  in  America  is  now  much  less 
than  it  was  in  1890,  while  the  cost  of  production  in  Europe  has  but 
slightly  decreased  since  that  date;  therefore  a  much  lower  rate  of  duty 
on  condensed  milk  would  be  amply  protective. 

Considering  the  American  disadvantages  arising  from  dearer  sugar 
and  dearer  labor — though  labor  is  a  minor  factor — and  the  American 
advantage  to  the  extent  of  the  freight  from  Europe  to  the  United  States, 
and  assuming  that  the  present  duty  on  sugar  will  remain,  a  duty  of  1  cent 
per  pound  on  condensed  milk  will  afford  ample  protection  to  the  home 
market. 

Sterilized  milk,  in  tin  cans,  preserved  without  sugar,  is  a  new  product 
and  so  unlike  condensed  milk  preserved  with  sugar  that  we  suggest  that 
it  be  scheduled  separately,  and  that  condensed  milk  preserved  with 
sugar  be  described  differently  than  it  is  found  to  be  designated  in  the 
tariff  act  of  1894,  so  that  the  two  kinds,  very  dissimilar  in  character,  shall 
not  be  confounded  iu  the  tariff  schedule.  We  suggest  that  one  article 
be  designated  "condensed  milk  preserved  with  sugar,"  and  the  other 
article  "  sterilized  condensed  milk  preserved  without  sugar." 

The  cost  of  labor  is  about  50  per  cent  greater  in  producing  sterilized 
condensed  milk  preserved  without  sugar  than  in  manufacturing  con- 
densed milk  preserved  with  sugar,  but  the  American  duty  on  sugar,  be 
it  more  or  less,  is,  of  course,  not  involved  in  the  production  of  sterilized 
condensed  milk.  A  light  duty  per  pound  on  this  article  would  be 
protective. 

The  duty  should  be  exclusively  specific.  An  ad  valorem  duty  is 
indefinitely  protective  and  yields  an  uncertain  revenue. 

Anglo-Swiss  Condensed  Milk  Co., 

Geo.  H.  Page,  General  Manager. 
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SUGAR  OF  MILK. 

(Paragraph  196.) 

STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BY  THE  WELLS  &  RICHARDSON  COMPANY, 
OF  BURLINGTON,  VERMONT. 

Burlington,  Vt.,  December  28, 1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  desire  to  submit  a  short  statement  relative  to  sugar  of  milk.  We 
write  on  behalf  of  the  National  Milk  Sugar  Company,  of  which  we  are 
the  principal  stockholders.  They  have  their  offices  with  us,  but  their 
factories  are  located  in  the  dairying  section  of  northern  Illinois. 

It  is  but  a  very  few  years  since  the  manufacture  of  this  article  was 
first  attempted  in  this  country  by  the  predecessors  of  this  company, 
the  American  Milk  Sugar  Company.  They  met  with  so  many  difficul- 
ties, however,  in  perfecting  their  process  and  in  placing  their  product 
on  the  market  that  they  were  compelled  to  suspend  and  wind  up  their 
affairs.  Some  of  the  persons  interested  in  the  company,  having  confi- 
dence in  the  process  which  had  been  worked  out,  reorganized  the  busi- 
ness under  the  name  of  the  National  Milk  Sugar  Company,  and,  having 
been  favored  by  a  duty  of  8  cents  per  pound  imposed  ou  the  article 
by  the  McKinley  tariff,  they  embarked  once  more  upon  the  business  of 
its  manufacture.  Previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  manufacture 
of  the  article  in  this  country,  during  which  time  the  article  was  imported 
free  of  duty,  the  price  ranged  usually  from  30  to  40  cents  per  pound; 
but,  owing  to  the  increased,  competition  that  came  about  as  soon  as 
its  manufacture  was  attempted  in  this  country,  the  price  was  rapidly 
reduced,  in  the  first  place  by  the  foreign  makers  trying  to  crush  out  its 
manufacture  in  this  country,  and  afterwards  by  a  competition  of  the 
domestic  producers.  Therefore  the  price  has  for  the  last  three  years 
averaged  below  one-half  of  the  price  current  ten  years  ago,  being  one 
of  the  plainest  examples  of  the  benefit  that  consumers  get  from  the 
manufacture  of  such  an  article  in  our  own  country,  and  of  the  fact 
that  the  competition  of  domestic  producers  can  be  relied  upon  to  bring 
prices  down  to  a  reasonable  basis. 

We  would  call  your  attention  especially  to  the  fact  that  under  the 
Wilson  bill  the  tariff  on  this  article  was  reduced  to  5  cents  per  pound. 
The  experience  of  the  past  two  years  has  shown  that  with  the  increased 
production  we  have  .been  able  to  secure,  and  the  growing  demand  of 
our  own  markets,  this  rate  of  duty  affords  a  reasonable  protection  for 
our  business,  and  we  therefore  ask  that  the  new  tariff  bill  maintain  the 
present  rate.  We  would  also  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  our 
market  is  almost  entirely  supplied  at  present  with  the  product  of 
domestic  manufacturers,  there  being  but  very  little  (if  any)  of  the  foreign 
product  imported.  At  the  same  time  we  have  the  assurance  of  the 
most  critical  users  of  our  goods  that  our  manufacture  is  superior  to 
any  that  has  been  imported  in  former  years. 

Wells  &  Richardson  Co. 
t  h 56 
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FARM  AND  FIELD  PRODUCTS. 

(Paragraph  197  et  seq.) 
STATEMENT  OF  MB.  DAVID  LUBIN,  OF  SACEAMEHTO,  CAL 

Tuesday,  January  5, 1897. 

Mr.  Lubin  said:  I  desire  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  committee  to 
the  last  two  pages  of  the  document  which  I  will  file,  which  gives  a  list 
of  things  contained  in  this  package.  I  wish  to  submit  this  package. 
Tins  package,  gentlemen,  perhaps  is  the  most  important  in  the  United 
States  to-day  and  has  a  great  meaning,  not  alone  for  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  but  for  the  people  of  western  and  central  Europe  as  well. 
Much  has  been  said  about  what  protection  does,  and  I  wish  to  state  we 
are  protectionists  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  We,  however,  desire 
equity  in  protection.  So  long  as  the  manufacturers  are  protected  by 
tariffs  on  imports  and  so  long  as  staples  of  agriculture  are  exported  we 
desire  to  have  them  protected  by  a  bounty  on  the  exports,  which  is  the 
only  way  by  which  they  can  be  protected ;  and  this  is  in  operation  in 
Europe,  and  the  need  of  that  is  in  these  books.  The  United  States 
statistics  show  we  exported  $5,000,000  worth  of  agricultural  machinery 
to  the  cheap  land  and  labor  countries  of  the  world.  These  are  cata- 
logues of  factories  in  Europe  manufacturing  agricultural  machinery, 
and  these  agricultural  machines  are  being  scattered  on  the  great  stepi>es 
of  Russia,  Argentina,  North  Africa,  all  the  parts  of  the  earth  where 
land  is  plentiful,  where  labor  is  cheap,  and  this  is  destructive  of  the  best 
interests  of  the  American  Republic,  injuring  not  alone  the  American 
Republic,  but  Western  and  Central  Europe  as  well.  I  say  it  is  destruc- 
tive to  American  interests,  and  I  do  not  speak  here  because  I  champion 
the  cause  of  the  farmer  any  more  than  I  champion  the  cause  of  the 
shoemaker,  but  because  in  the  history  of  nations  there  are  two  bodies — 
one  a  radical  set  of  men,  the  progressive  city  men,  and  the  conservative 
country  men.  Those  two  forces  make  a  liberal  Government  possible, 
and  when  this  force — the  conservative  force — is  injured,  it  pulls  down 
the  other  force  and  destroys  liberal  government 

The  Chairman.  The  question  of  an  export  bounty  is  not  before  the 
committee  now  for  consideration.    If  yon  will  confine 

Mr.  Lubin.  You  are  perfectly  right.  I  wish  to  submit  these  books, 
these  catalogues  of  manufacturers  of  agricultural  implements  in  the 
different  countries  of  Europe  [picking  np  the  pamphlets].  This  is  a 
French  manufacturer,  here  is  a  great  English  manufacturer,  and  here 
you  have  the  Hungarian  manufacturer  of  mowers,  reapers,  binders,  and 
everything  we  manufacture  here.  This  is  about  half  of  the  collection. 
These  agricultural  machines  in  the  cheap  land  and  labor  countries  are 
having  the  effect  of  destroying  and  lowering  the  world's  prices,  and  con- 
sequently the  lowering  of  the  prices  in  the  United  States,  and  anything 
that  touches  the  staples  of  agriculture  touches  the  nonstaples  of  agri- 
culture and  destroys  all  agriculture,  and  so  long  as  we  have  protection 
for  manufactures  by  a  tariff  on  imports  which  has  the  effect  of  enhanc- 
ing their  prices  in  the  home  market,  we  must  in  order  to  equalize  con- 
ditions also  have  a  bounty  on  exports  on  agricultural  staples  to  like- 
wise protect  and  enhance  their  prices  in  the  home  market. 

Mr.  Dollivek.  What  is  the  object  in  submitting  these  books! 

Mr.  Lubin.  Showing  that  agricultural  machinery  is  being  made  there; 
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that  the  United  States  had  a  monopoly  in  the  beginning  of  cheap  lands 
and  machinery,  and  that  this  machinery  is  now  not  alone  being  exported 
at  the  rate  of  $5,000,000  annually  to  the  cheap  land  and  labor  countries, 
but  millions  of  dollars'  worth  are  now  being  made  in  Europe  and  scat- 
tered to  the  cheap  land  and  labor  countries,  breaking  down  the  prices 
of  the  staples  of  the  country  permanently.  At  Budapest  there  was  a 
conference  of  about  three  hundred  representative  men  of  different  coun- 
tries of  Europe  and  they  came  to  the  same  conclusion,  that  there  is  pos- 
sibly no  way  by  which  the  world's  prices  of  staples  can  be  permanently 
enhanced.  They  said  whatever  measure  was  adopted  to  raise  the  prices 
of  the  staples  of  agriculture  would  only  encourage  the  products  of  the 
cheap  land  and  labor  countries.  Wherever  there  is  a  higher  or  lower 
civilization,  whatever  the  higher  civilization  raises  the  lower  civilization 
raises,  and  the  lower  civilized  races  are  no  match  for  the  higher,  but 
if  machinery  and  capital  be  owned  and  the  land  had  almost  for  nothing, 
machinery  then  gives  them  augmented  power  to  destroy  the  difference. 

Mr.  Lubin  submitted  the  following  paper: 

I  appear  before  your  honorable  committee  as  the  representative  of  the 
views  on  protection  and  new  tariff  legislation  of  a  large  body  of  farmers 
of  the  United  States,  especially  of  the  State  granges  of  California,  Ore- 
gon, Illinois,  Washington,  Missouri,  Virginia,  and  Pennsylvania,  these 
State  granges  having  formally  indorsed  the  views  to  be  presented.  In 
addition  to  these,  there  were  also  formal  indorsements  by  the  Chambers 
of  Commerce  at  San  Francisco,  Portland,  Oreg.,  and  Seattle,  Board  of 
Trade  at  Bath,  Me.,  the  Farmers'  Congress  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  the  Feder- 
ated Trades  and  Labor  Council  of  Chicago,  Atlantic  Coast  Shipowners 
and  Shipbuilders  at  the  Maritime  Exchange  in  Philadelphia,  a  joint 
meeting  of  the  representative  leaders  of  the  National  Grange  and  lead- 
ing commercial  interests,  the  Republican  State  platform  of  California, 
and  by  a  large  number  of  petitions  forwarded  on  to  both  Houses  of 
Congress  during  the  last  session.  Ail  these  are  my  credentials  as  to 
representation. 

It  is  now  in  order  for  me  to  present  thoroughly  and  clearly  the  views 
to  be  submitted.    This  I  will  endeavor  to  do  as  briefly  as  possible. 

Before  stating  what  measure  of  protection  or  just  what  tariff  rates 
would  be  satisfactory,  I  deem  it  in  order  to  state  first  just  what  kind 
of  protection  or  tariff  rates  would  be  unsatisfactory. 

Speaking  for  the  people  whose  indorsement  gives  me  the  right  to  say 
I  represent,  I  would  say  that  under  the  present  system  of  protection, 
first,  when  limited  to  a  tariff  on  imports,  we  would  not  be  satisfied  with 
the  rates  as  they  now  are;  second,  it  would  also  be  unsatisfactory  if 
they  were  lowered;  third,  it  would  be  equally  unsatisfactory  if  the 
rates  were  raised. 

What  we  object  to  and  protest  against  at  this  time  is  not  the  rates, 
but  the"  system  of  protection  when  limited  to  a  tariff  on  imports.  As 
is  well  knowu,  duties  are  not  so  much  levied  for  the  purposes  of  rev- 
euue  as  they  are  for  the  purpose  of  protection.  This  is  made  clear 
when  a  review  is  made  of  the  Reports  of  the  Treasury  Department 
Statistics  of  Finance  and  Commerce,  No.  2,  for  1896-97.  The  last  five 
entries  on  page  253  show  that  for  the  past  five  years  about  54  per 
cent  was  merchandise  ent<  red  on  the  free  list  and  about  46  per  cent 
was  dutiable.  For  1890  there  was  entered  free  $368,897,523,  and  the 
dutiable  was  $390,769,561.  A  further  review  of  the  following  pages  up 
to  page  299  will  clearly  indicate  the  true  purpose  of  the  duty.  The 
items  are  discriminatingly  chosen — not  for  their  revenue  value,  but  for 
purposes  of  protection. 
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It  is  also  dearly  evident  that  for  purely  revenue  purposes  the  items 
on  the  free  list  would  serve  the  better  purpose  and  would  bring  any 
necessary  revenue  for  Government  expenses  with  less  cost  and  to  a 
greater  certainty.  It  is  therefore  clear  that  the  dutiable  items  are 
selected  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  protection. 

Why  this  discrimination?    What  is  it  intended  to  effect! 

In  former  years  it  was  said  that  protection  was  intended  to  aid  the 
upbuilding  of  manufacture.  This  having  been  done,  the  old  cry  has 
been  abandoned  for  a  new  one,  which  is, "  Protection  for  American 
labor  against  the  competition  of  the  pauper  labor  of  the  world,"  or,  as 
the  Philadelphia  Ledger  puts  it,  "  That  measure  of  protection  which 
will  equalize  for  the  benefit  of  our  capital  and  labor  the  difference 
between  the  wage  rates  paid  abroad  and  those  paid  here  in  kindred 
industries." 

Since  this  system  is  now  in  operation,  it  is  in  order  to  inquire  whether 
it  produces  the  effect  aimed  at.  Does  it  protect!  It  certainly  does  and 
not  alone  to  the  extent  of  the  duties  collected  but  with  the  additional 
compounded  profits  of  middlemen  added  to  it 

Taking  these  profits  at  15  per  cent  for  the  importer,  20  per  cent  for 
the  jobber,  and  25  per  cent  for  the  retailer,  we  find  that  for  1896  the 
duties  collected  were  $157,013,506.  Add  15  per  cent  for  the  importer's 
profit  on  the  duty  and  we  find  the  imports  artificially  enhanced  above 
the  world's  price  $23,552,025,  which  when  added  to  the  original  amount 
makes  a  total  cost  of  duty  and  importers'  profits  on  duty  of  $180,565,531. 
Now  add  20  per  cent  for  jobbers'  profits  on  the  duty,  and  the  amount  is 
$36,113,106,  which  when  added  to  the  jobbers'  cost  for  the  duty,  swells 
the  total  to  $216,678,637.  To  this  add  the  retailers'  profit  of  25  per  cent, 
making  $54,169,659,  which  when  added  to  the  retailers'  cost  of  duty, 
makes  a  grand  total  cost  for  duty  to  the  consumer  of  $270,848,296. 

Let  it  be  understood  right  here  that  the  figures  with  the  additional 
profits  are  not  for  goods  or  labor  on  them  or  for  costs  of  transporta- 
tion ;  they  simply  are  the  direct  result  of  the  protective  system.  If 
there  were  no  protection  there  would  be  no  $270,848,323  to  pay  by  con- 
sumers on  imports  of  these  goods.  They  would  be  sold  here  at  the 
world's  free-trade  prices. 

But,  say  some,  where  would  we  get  the  money  to  pay  for  Government 
expenses T  The  answer  is  clear;  it  can  be  had  by  collecting  revenue 
for  revenue's  sake  purely,  by  levying  a  corresponding  duty  on  the 
$368,897,523  now  on  the  free  list 

But  what  difference  would  that  make  to  the  consumer,  seeing  that 
the  middlemen's  profits  would  likewise  be  added  to  these  t 

It  would  make  a  great  difference;  it  would  compel  all  home  manufac- 
tures to  be  sold  at  the  free-trade  world's  price,  the  aggregate  artificial 
enhancement  on  which  is  very  much  greater  than  the  duty  and  the 
profits  added. 

This  much  greater  sum,  together  with  the  duty  and  the  profits  thereon, 
is  the  real  cost  of  protection. 

The  protective  tariff  itself  is  but  the  wall  behind  which  it  becomes 
possible  to  artificially  raise  wages,  interest,  profit,  rent,  and  incomes  in 
all  industries  and  occupations  excepting  in  the  production  of  agricul- 
tural staples.  These,  as  is  well  known,  by  reason  of  its  necessary 
surplus,  are  sold  for  export  and  for  home  use  at  the  world's  free-trade 
prices. 

There  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  this  movement  when  this  was 
denied,  but  it  is  no  longer  so,  except  it  be  by  the  secretary  of  the  Home 
Market  Club 
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Even  so  strong  a  protection  paper  as  the  Philadelphia  Ledger,  in  its 
issue  of  December  23,  plainly  says: 

The  United  States  is  an  exporting  nation  and  there  is  no  protection  for  the  farmers 
and  growers  of  staples  who  supply  the  preponderating  amount  of  the  exports. 

So,  then,  if  agricultural  staples  can  not  be  protected  in  the  home 
market  by  a  tariff  on  imports,  it  mast  necessarily  follow  that  they  are 
in  direct  competition  with  the  staples  of  the  world.  Protection  in  this 
instance  fails  to  operate.  Some,  seeing  this  defect,  deny  that  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  protection  party  to  exclude  agricultural  staples  from 
the  benefits  of  protection.  These  seem  to  be  sorry  that  the  tariff  on 
imports  can  not  act  protectively  on  this  industry. 

In  Washington,  on  the  Columbia  River,  there  are  huge  revolving 
wheels  for  catching  salmon.  At  regular  intervals  there  are  paddle 
boxes  which  in  revolving  catch  the  fish  and  land  them  in  a  receptacle 
on  the  bank  of  the  river.  Of  what  use  would  it  be  to  have  a  reverse 
set  of  boxes  attached  to  the  fish  wheel  f  Of  no  use  whatever,  for  a  fish 
could  not  be  landed  that  way  in  a  thousand  years. 

Can  we  not  truthfully  say  that  a  tariff  which  protects  manufacture 
and  can  not  protect  the  staples  of  agriculture  is  like  a  fish  wheel  hav- 
ing front  and  reverse  paddle  boxes,  and  that  in  this  case  the  manufac- 
turer has  the  side  which  lands  the  fish  while  the  farmer  stands  waiting f 
This  would,  perhaps,  be  a  good  joke  if  it  were  not  so  costly.  The  fail- 
ure of  the  protective  system  to  operate  for  the  farmer  is  not  alone  a 
denial  of  privilege  which  renders  this,  system  paternal  class  legislation 
pure  and  simple,  but  it  does  much  more,  it  lifts  the  artificial  fiat  values 
from  the  shoulders  of  all  directly  or  indirectly  protected  in  the  United 
States,  together  with  the  accumulative  and  compounded  profits  thereon, 
and  lands  them  squarely  on  the  shoulders  of  agriculture,  not  merely  on 
the  producers  of  agricultural  staples,  but  on  all  agriculture.  For,  ulti- 
mately with  the  decrease  of  the  area  of  cultivation  of  the  staples  by 
reason  of  decline  in  prices  and  increase  of  the  nonstaples,  all  agriculture 
is  brought  down  to  a  free-trade  level. 

The  following  example  will  illustrate  the  operation  of  the  present 
protection  system:  Let  A  and  B  enter  into  copartnership.  Let  A's 
assets  be  Mexican  dollars,  which  B  is  to  accept,  not  at  their  present 
market  value,  but  at  United  States  coin  rates,  but  B's  assets  must  be 
of  an  equal  number  of  dollars  in  gold.  Now,  compel  B  to  withdraw 
only  Mexican  dollars,  at  United  States  dollar  rates,  and  give  A  the 
privilege  to  withdraw  United  States  gold  coin,  and  what  would  happen! 
Anyone  can  see  that  B  would  be  cheated,  and,  in  the  end,  ruined.  Now, 
what  difference  is  there  between  this  example  and  the  system  of  pro- 
tection now  in  operation  f  Does  it  not  place  the  products  of  the  farmer 
into  the  hands  of  the  protected  at  free  trade  prices t  And  does  it  not 
likewise  compel  the  unprotected  farmer  to  pay  protection  prices  for  all 
labor  and  necessaries  (excepting  staples)  f 

Upon  close  inquiry  it  will  be  found  that  a  leading  incentive  to  our 
present  protection  system  springs  from  a  desire  to  ameliorate  the  con- 
dition of  workingmen,  especially  those  in  large  manufacturing  centers. 
The  claim  is  broadly  made  that  unless  they  are  protected  wages  would 
come  down  to  the  world's  level. 

The  claim  is  frequently  made,  especially  in  campaign  times,  that  labor 
is  the  conservator  of  our  Republic;  hence  labor  is  the  right  arm  of  the 
nation.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  more  truth  in  this  statement  than  there  is 
in  the  claim  that  farmers  are  nature's  noblemen.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  average  farmer  is  no  more  nature's  nobleman  than  is  the  average 
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shoemaker,  barber,  or  hod  carrier.  It  is,  however,  a  fact,  and  a  fact 
throughout  history,  that  the  independent  farmers  of  a  nation  when  per 
initted  political  privileges  are  the  conservators  of  liberal  governments. 
They  are  conservators,  not  because  they  are  nature's  noblemen,  but 
because  they  are  conservative*.  They  are  conservatives  because  their 
isolation,  their  environment,  makes  them  so. 

Citizens  of  cities,  on  the  other  hand,  are  radicals  and  progressionists. 
They  are  so  because  of  the  greater  density  of  population  in  which  they 
live  and  because  of  their  environments. 

Whatever  the  opinions  may  be  as  to  the  question  of  superiority  of 
one  body  of  people  over  another,  whether  the  laborer  be  the  right  arm 
of  the  nation  or  whether  farmers  are  nature's  noblemen,  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  we  must  by  an  unjust  protective  system  help  "  the  right  arm 
of  the  nation  "  to  seat  himself  on  the  chest  of  "  nature's  nobleman." 

Viewing  this  matter  purely  from  the  point  of  justice  and  equity,  it 
follows  that  if  we  must  protect  A  we  must  at  the  same  time  protect  B. 
If  we  find  that  B  can  not  be  protected,  it  follows  that  we  should  not 
then  protect  A. 

Many  statesmen  while  admitting  this  proposition  as  an  axiom  in 
equity,  are  inclined  to  reject  it  on  the  ground  of  expediency.  They 
claim  that  it  is  impossible  for  legislation  always  to  travel  in  the  narrow 
path  of  equity.  Their  sense  of  equity  is  tempered  by  expediency. 
Very  good.  We  now  propose  to  argue  our  case  from  the  point  of  view 
of  expediency.  It  may  have  been  expedient  in  times  past  to  borrow,  as 
it  were,  from  the  farmer  a  portion  of  his  resources  for  the  upbuilding 
of  manufactures.  When  this  was  done  land  in  competing  countries 
was  high,  whereas  here  it  was  cheap.  Later  on  it  may  also  have  been 
expedient  to  take  from  him  a  portion  of  his  resources  and  distribute  it 
in  the  form  of  protection,  as  the  Ledger  says?  "  which  will  equalize  for 
the  benefit  of  our  capital  and  labor  the  difterence  between  the  wage 
rates  paid  abroad  and  those  paid  here  in  kindred  industries."  That 
was  at  a  time  when  land  was  still  cheap  and  when  our  farmers  were 
the  almost  exclusive  users  of  agricultural  machinery. 

Unfortunately  for  the  present  system  of  protection  these  former 
advantages  are  gone  never  to  return.  Land  is  no  longer  cheap,  and 
agricultural  machinery  is  now  being  used  in  the  cheapest  land  and 
labor  countries  of  the  world.  As  an  evidence  of  this  I  will  quote 
from  the  Yearbook  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  1895, 
page  68: 

The  straggle  to  obtain  for  the  offerings  of  the  American  farmer  the  markets  of  the 
globe  is  fiercely  carried  on  between  him  and  every  other  farmer  in  all  the  world. 
They  are  brothers  in  agriculture,  as  were  Abel  and  Cain,  bringing  the  traits  of  the 
ground  for  approval.  He  who  brings  the  best  and  cheapest  will  find  approval  in 
welcoming  purchasers  and  remunerative  prices. 

Competi  tion  is  fiercer  every  year.  American  inventions,  improved  implements  and 
machinery  for  saving  labor  on  the  farm  and  for  saving  the  fruits  of  that  labor  are 
exported  to  Africa,  Europe,  South  and  Central  America.  Thus  our  own  recipes  and 
contrivances  for  cheap  production  are  used  abroad  to  strengthen  the  abilities  of  for- 
eign farmers  to  contend  with  our  own  in  foreign  markets.  Information  direct  from 
Russia,  from  Argentina,  and  from  Africa  tells  of  larger  sales  of  American  agricultural 
implements  and  machinery  annually  in  each  country. 

Thus  competition  is  made  far  more  formidable  by  the  increased  use  in  foreign 
parts  of  our  own  improved  machines  and  implements  with  whioh  American  manu- 
facturers more  than  ever  are  supplying  them. 

This  portion  of  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  correct 
so  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  does  not  go  far  enough.  He  mentions  the  com- 
petition of  American  agricultural  machinery  exported  to  the  cheap  land 
and  labor  countries,  but  no  mention  is  made  of  the  many  factories  now 
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operating  in  Europe  producing  agricultural  machines,  mostly  for  export 
to  the  cheap  land  and  labor  countries,  which  are  the  direct  competitors 
of  the  American  farmer. 

During  the  months  of  June  to  October  of  this  year  I  visited  Europe 
for  the  purpose  of  gathering  information  on  this  question.  Factories 
for  the  manufacture  of  agricultural  machinery  were  visited,  and  a  col- 
lection was  made  of  their  price  lists  and  catalogues.  These  are  here 
submitted  for  the  consideration  of  this  committee.  As  they  are  illus- 
trated, there  will  be  no  necessity  to  become  familiar  with  foreign  lan- 
guages in  order  to  make  out  what  these  catalogues  mean. 

Here  in  almost  every  one  of  these  books  you  will  see  illustrations  of 
reapers,  mowers,  seed  drills,  cultivators,  thrashing  machines,  harvest- 
ers, engines,  pumps,  everything  wanted  in  all  branches  of  agriculture. 
Compared  to  the  capacity  of  these  factories,  our  $5,000,000  annual 
exports  of  agricultural  machinery  and  implements  are  insignificant  in 
amount. 

There  is  a  strong  probability  that  the  Clayton  and  Shuttleworth  Com- 
pany of  England  and  Austria  turns  out  annually  as  much  if  not  more 
than  this  amount  alone.  Next  to  this  concern  is  the  Eckert  Company 
of  Berlin,  whose  capacity  was  more  than  doubled  since  I  last  visited 
their  factory  in  1888. 

I  submit  these  catalogues  to  the  committee  in  the  hope  that  they  may 
serve  to  illustrate  that  there  is  a  new  economic  world  condition  here. 

This  is  clearly  recognized,  is  clearly  admitted  by  European  statesmen 
and  economists,  not  because  their  discernment  is  any  keener  than  ours, 
but  because  they  are  nearer  to  the  cause. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  informed  that  there  is  to  appear  before  your 
committee  protectionists  who  will  urge  protection  to  manufactures,  not 
alone  against  European  competition,  but  will  also  submit  facts  showing 
that  we  will  soon  be  threatened  by  Asiatic  competition  as  well.  They 
will  probably  inform  you  that  the  wage  rate  in  Japanese  cotton  factories 
is  8  cents  a  day  for  men  and  5  cents  a  day  for  women  operatives.  They 
will  perhaps  inform  you  that  "in  1887,  while  the  percentage  of  cotton 
yarn  produced  in  Japan  was  18  as  against  82  per  cent  imported,  in  1893 
the  proportion  had  changed  to  71  per  cent  produced  in  Japan  against 
29  per  cent  imported  from  abroad."  They  may  tell  you,  and  truthfully 
so,  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  new  era  in  manufactures;  that  the 
supremacy  of  our  wage  earners  over  the  unnumbered  hordes  of  Asia 
will  be  at  an  end,  and  that  free  trade,  together  with  the  employment  of 
machinery  by  the  coolie,  would  level  us  down  to  the  coming  world  level. 
And,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  they  tell  you  all  this  they  will  not  be  far  from 
the  truth.  The  time  is  almost  here  when  neither  bullets  nor  ballots  are 
to  decide.  Final  decision  in  the  near  future  is  to  be 'by  the  means  of 
production  by  machinery,  and  that  nation,  that  people  will  get  the 
world's  job  of  work  who  will  do  the  best  work  for  the  least  money. 
And  will  not  the  almost  automatic  machine  respond  as  readily  to  the 
efforts  of  a  coolie  as  it  does  to  those  of  a  trades-union  workingmanf 

All  this  and  more  to  the  same  effect  will  probably  be  said,  but  after 
all,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  are  the  facts t  It  is  true  that  we  are  threat- 
ened in  manufacture  by  Asiatic  competition;  there  is  no  doubt  of  it. 
But  after  all  a  threat  is  not  so  real  as  a  present  fact,  a  reality.  Manu- 
facture is  threatened,  simply  threatened,  but  agriculture  is  already 
affected.  That  condition  which  they  predicate,  which  they  prophecy 
as  soon  to  affect  manufactures,  is  already  here  for  agriculture.  While 
manufacture  sees  its  danger  from  afar,  agriculture  is  in  the  midst  of 
the  combat.    The  struggle,  as  Secretary  Morton  truthfully  says,  "  is 
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fiercely  carried  on  between  him  (the  American  farmer)  and  every  other 
farmer  in  all  the  world." 

As  an  example  illustrating  the  operation  of  the  law  which  has  pro- 
duced and  is  intensifying  the  new  economic  world  condition  in  agri- 
culture, I  quote  the  following  from  the  Textile  Manufacturer,  London, 
September,  1896,  "Cotton  cultivation  in  the  Caucasus ": 

Cotton  was  the  first  agricultural  product  of  the  Caucasus  which  drew  the  serious 
attention  of  Russian  capitalists  to  that  country. 

Since  about  the  year  1880  one  important  Moscow  house'  has  sent  thousands  of 
ponds  of  the  best  American  seed  to  the  Caucasus,  distributing  it  everywhere  gratis, 
with  instructive  pamphlets  on  the  subject,  translated  into  the  language  of  the 
country. 

At  first  this  experiment  did  not  seem  to  have  much  effect,  but  in  reality  it  marked 
the  opening  of  a  new  era  for  the  industry,  and  it  induced  the  Government  lo  place 
at  the  disposal  of  the  chief  centers  of  cultivation  American  cotton  gins  and  saw  gins, 

Iu  1885  other  prominent  firms  of  Moscow  and  other  towns  took  up  the  question, 
establishing  in  Erivan  their  agencies,  supplied  with  the  best  machinery  of  all  kinds 
and  the  best  foreign  seed,  furnishing  instruction  gratis,  teaching  the  people  the  nae 
and  management  of  the  machinery,  and  placing  it  at  their  disposal  when  they  became 
expert  at  it ;  and,  moreover,  buying  up  all  the  crop  either  for  their  own  factories  or 
for  resale. 

The  peasants,  thus  freed  from  anxiety  as  to  sales  and  from  the  heavy  preliminary 
expenses  with  regard  to  machinery  and  transport,  adapted  themselves  more  and 
more  to  the  new  mechanical  appliances,  and  endeavored  as  much  as  possible  to 
extend  the  industry  wherever  the  land  was  found  to  be  suitable.  The  firms  above 
mentioned,  finding  the  soil  of  the  transcauoasns  in  many  parts  so  well  adapted  to 
cotton  planting,  did  not  stop  at  Erivan,  but  endeavored  to  induce  the  peasants  in  all 
parts  to  make  experiments,  at  the  same  time  favoring  them  in  every  possible  way, 
so  that  while  in  the  year  1884  Erivan  produced  but  98,920  pouds l  of  cotton,  in  1890 
this  amount  has  increased  to  600,000  pouds;  for  in  the  intervening  years  nothing 
but  cotton  was  sown  in  fields  that  had  hitherto  produced  rice,  sesame,  and  other 
grains  and  seeds,  and  even  the  roads  were  now  transformed  into  cot  ton- bearing  land. 

The  general  result  of  private  and  State  initiative  has  been  that,  while  in  1894  the 
whole  of  the  transoaucaslan  orop  amounted  to  98,920  pouds,  in  1894  it  reached 
1,028,493  pouds. 

Among  the  different  qualities  of  upland  seeds  those  which  yielded  the  best  resnlta 
from  experiments  made  were  the  seeds  of  North  and  South  Carolina,  Tennessee, 
Virginia,  Missouri,  and  Arkansas. 

^he  Government  contributed  no  little  to  the  development  of  the  industry  by  dis- 
M'l*-  j'lg  gratis  a  better  quality  of  seed  imported  from  abroad,  and  by  introducing 
the  best  class  of  machinery. 

The  general  result  of  private  and  State  initiative  has  been  that  with 
this  condition  in  agriculture  and  manufacture  confronting  us  can  there 
be  a  question  as  to  protection  f 

And  if  there  is  to  be  a  preference,  a  discrimination,  as  to  who  shall 
receive  protection,  can  we  honestly  or  justly  at  this  time  decide  to 
protect  manufactures  and  leave  agriculture  unprotected  t 

If  protection  is  to  prevent  direct  competition  against  our  capital  and 
labor  by  pauper  nations,  let  us  ask  them  who  it  is  that  competes  against 
pauper  labor.  Is  it  the  workingman  who  competes  against  the  English, 
German,  or  French  workingman,  or  the  farmer  who  now  competes  on 
an  equal  level  with  the  ryot,  cooly,  fellahin,  moujik,  or  peonf 

It  was  unquestionably  good  statesmanship  for  the  founders  of  the 
Kepublic  to  advocate  a  limited  measure  of  protection  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  into  life  and  vigor  new  manufacturing  industries. 

These  statesmen  well  knew  that  the  cost  of  protection  to  manufac- 
tures would  be  an  indirect  tax  on  agriculture.  But  they  concluded, 
and  wisely  so,  that  at  that  time  agriculture  was  strong  enough,  rich 
enough  to  stand  a  temporary  strain. 

At  that  time  agriculture  was  strong  and  rich  in  its  new  lands,  which 
it  obtained  almost  for  the  asking.    It  was  strong  and  rich  in  its  much 


>One  "poud"  equals  36  pounds. 
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greater  net  returns,  and  it  was  rich  and  strong  when  it  had  no  such 
pauper  labor  countries  to  compete  against  as  it  has  now. 

And  even  then,  would  these  statesmen  hare  advocated  protection  on 
the  plan  of  perpetual  enhancement  of  manufactures  at  the  perpetual 
expense  of  agriculture f  No.  The  new  cry  which  protection  took  up 
has  no  root  or  foundation  in  the  original  idea.  Nor  do  we  find  that 
frankness  among  modern  statesmen  that  we  do  in  the  arguments  of 
the  founders.  These  latter  frankly  admitted  that  protection  was  a 
burden  on  agricultural  staples,  and  which  was  intended  to  terminate 
on  limitation,  while  some  of  our  contemporary  statesmen  put  much  of 
wbat  the  Greeks  called  sophismB  into  their  arguments. 

Sometimes  they  stoutly  maintain  that  a  tariff  on  imports  does  protect 
agricultural  staples,  notwithstanding  they  are  exports  sold  in  a  world's 
auction.  When  driven  from  this,  they  claim  indirect  protection  for 
agricultural  staples,  when,  however,  it  is  shown  that  any  indirect  protec- 
tion which  would  raise  the  home  price  of  these  staples  must  at  the 
same  time  and  to  a  like  degree  raise  the  world's  price,  and  thus  stimu- 
late foreign  competition  and  an  ultimate  lowering  of  the  world's  price. 
When  this  is  shown,  they  waive  the  indirect  idea,  and  go  in  for  direct 
protection  of  such  agricultural  products  as  we  import.  When  it  is 
shown  that  such  protection  only  adds  to  the  burden  of  the  producers 
of  wheat,  corn,  cotton,  tobacco,  hops,  or  dairy  products,  they  propose 
diversification.  And  when  it  is  shown  that  diversification  only  tends 
to  bring  the  nonstaples  down  below  a  profit  point,  they  talk  of  bounties 
on  production  of  sugar.  When  told  of  the  great  cost  and  meager 
results  of  bounties  on  production  and  the  low  world's  price  which  sugar 
now  commands,  they  come  to  a  stop,  and  say  that  we  are  all  wrong  and 
that  they  are  right,  and  some  day  they  will  get  economists  who  will 
demonstrate  this. 

And  yet  with  all  this,  agricultural  staples  are  unprotected.  Shall 
they  remain  unprotected  so  long  as  the  present  cry  of  protection  shapes 
the  protective  policy  t 

By  what  law  of  equity,  by  what  law  of  justice,  and  by  what  law 
expediency  shall  they  remain  unprotected  so  long  as  manufactu.  —  are 
protected  t 

Can  anyone  tell  f  And  if  they  are  not  to  be  unprotected,  then  we  must 
protect  them.  But  how!  Shall  it  be  by  a  tariff  on  imports f  No; 
even  the  Philadelphia  Ledger  says  this  is  useless.  What  then — is  there 
a  wayf    Yes;  there  is  a  way,  and  that  is  by  an  export  bounty. 

An  export  bounty  is  a  well-known  method  of  protecting  the  home 
market  of  such  products  as  agricultural  staples  in  countries  exporting 
them  who  at  the  same  time  have  protection  to  manufactures.  This 
double  system  was  in  operation  in  England  for  over  one  hundred  years. 
It  is  now  in  successful  operation  on  sugar  in  almost  all  European  coun- 
tries, and  is  in  operation  on  flour  in  France  and  Hungary. 

It  is  in  operation  in  the  United  States  under  the  name  of  drawbacks 
to  manufacturers,  who  receive  an  export  bounty  of  99  cents  on  the  dol- 
lar from  the  Government  duty  when  imported  raw  material  is  manu- 
factured here  and  exported. 

But  some  protectionists  are  opposed  to  bounties  on  general  principles. 
Very  good;  that  ends  protection  altogether,  for  protection  by  a  tariff 
on  imports  makes  the  American  producer  of  agricultural  staples  the 
greatest  bounty  payer  on  the  globe. 

Some  protectionists  deny  this,  among  them  that  stalwart  protectionist, 
the  editor  of  the  Home  Market  Bulletin  of  Boston,  the  secretary  of  the 
Home  Market  Club,  which  is  an  adjunct  of  the  Tariff  League. 
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Some  eight  or  nine  months  ago  the  Home  Market  Bulletin  contained 
page  after  page  of  editorial  reviews  in  which  the  editor  labored  hard 
to  show  that  an  export  bounty  was  not  protection,  and  that  protection 
by  a  tariff  on  imports  did  not  raise  the  price  of  manufactures  in  the 
home  market. 

The  writer,  to  convince  him  that  he  might  be  mistaken,  took  as  an 
example  a  George  Wostenholm  IXL  knife,  which  he  imports  at  13  shil- 
lings a  dozen,  bought  in  Sheffield,  England,  and  which  by  the  McKin 
ley  tariff  is  on  the  tariff  list  at  $2  a  dozen  and*  50  per  cent.  Adding 
this,  together  with  the  profit  of  importer,  jobber,  and  retailer,  placed 
52  cents  fiat  or  Congressional  legislation  value,  in  addition  to  the  48 
cents  or  real  world  value  at  retail,  on  the  knife. 

The  writer  asked  the  editor  to  go  to  the  importers,  jobbers,  manufac- 
turers, and  retailers  of  Boston  and  see  if  this  could  be  refuted.  From 
that  time  on  I  am  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  he  has  done  so,  or  that  he 
has  since  then  tried  to  show  that  protection  to  manufactures  by  a  tariff 
on  imports  was  not  a  scheme  to  make  the  farmers  pay  bounties.  And 
if  farmers  are  compelled  to  pay  bounties  and  the  protected  are  not 
bashful  enough  to  receive  them,  on  what  ground,  then,  can  they  refuse 
to  pay  them  to  the  farmer!  Only  on  the  ground  of  selfishness,  pure 
and  simple. 

Our  protectionist  friends  have  time  and  again  accused  the  leading 
movers  of  this  proposition  of  being  free  traders  masquerading  under 
the  guise  of  protectionists. 

That  many  heretofore  free  traders  have  been  won  over  to  this  cause 
is  true.  That  there  is  masquerading  is  not  true.  The  writer  of  this  is 
a  believer  in  protection — in  a  just  and  equitable  protection;  in  protec- 
tion for  A  and  B  of  our  country  against  A  and  B  in  foreign  countries. 
He  is,  however,  strongly  opposed  to  a  system  of  protection  for  A  at  the 
expense  of  B — for  manufacture  at  the  expense  of  agriculture.  He  is 
opposed  to  such  a  system  because  he  believes  it  to  be  unjust,  inequi- 
table, and,  at  this  time  in  the  world's  economic  history,  inexpedient, 
and  which,  unless  rectified,  must  bring  national  decay. 

Much  of  the  effectiveness  of  a  paper  like  this  must  depend  upon  its 
conciseness;  notwithstanding,  we  find  a  number  of  repetitions  under 
the  head  of  "A  new  economic  world  condition.9  This  is  intentional 
and  as  a  mode  of  emphasis. 

Not  until  the  importance  and  the  relation  of  this  phase  of  the  ques- 
tion is  understood  and  its  bearing  appreciated,  not  until  then  will  the 
people  see  the  danger — the  social,  economic,  and  political  danger  in  the 
continuation  of  a  policy  which  drains  the  American  farmer  of  his 
strength,  especially  at  a  time  when  this  new  economic  world  condition 
and  its  destructive  reaction  upon  American  agriculture  is  upon  us.  . 

If  ever  there  was  a  time  when  this  question  should  be  understood, 
should  be  mastered,  that  time  is  now,  before  irreparable  damage  has 
been  done  to  the  Republic.  It  was  the  custom  in  Borne  for  the  Tribunes 
of  the  people  to  announce  in  the  Forum  these  words:  "See  that  the 
Bepublic  receive  no  harm."  This  was  said  at  a  time  when  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  tribune  there  was  impending  danger.  And  is  there  no 
impending  danger!  Can  we  shut  our  eyes  to  this  new  economic  world 
condition  in  agriculture  which  in  its  operation  diminishes  by  leaps  and 
bounds  the  former  income  of  the  American  farmer  f  Can  we  under  such 
a  condition  maintain  a  fiscal  policy  and  a  protective  system  which  in 
its  operation  but  aids  the  destructive  tendency  of  the  new-world  condi- 
tion f  There  are  some  who  say  we  can ;  but  these  can  not  truthfully  be 
numbered  among  patriotic  or  loyal  American  citizens. 
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While  in  Europe,  the  writer  of  this  paper,  having  been  provided  with 
letters  of  introduction  and  recommendation  from  Secretary  OIney  and 
others  authorizing  our  diplomatic  agents  to  aid  him  in  his  investigations, 
held  a  series  of  conferences  in  various  countries.  Space  will  only  per- 
mit a  short  synopsis  of  a  few. 

In  Berlin  a  conference  was  held  between  Baron  von  Hammerstein 
Loxten,  the  minister  of  agriculture  of  Prussia,  his  secretary,  and  the 
writer  of  this  article.  The  Baron  kindly  directed  his  counseling  econ- 
omists, Dr.  Max  Serin g  and  Dr.  Schumacher,  to  meet  the  writer  in  con- 
ference. Subsequently  Herr  Wilhelm  Turcke,  manager  of  H.  F.  Eckertfs 
factory  of  agricultural  machinery  of  Berlin,  Germany,  was  invited,  and 
the  conference  took  place.  The  proceedings  were  taken  down  in  short- 
hand, of  which  the  following  is  a  synopsis: 

BERLIN  CONFERENCE. 

Berlin,  August  6, 1896. 

Mr.  Lubin.  The  first  question  I  would  like  to  ask  is:  Is  agriculture  really  Buffer- 
ing from  a  depression  of  prices  of  its  staple  products  and  is  this  depression  limited 
to  a  single  country  f 

Professor  Skkino.  The  depression  of  prices  is  undoubtedly  international,  although 
one  country  may  suffer  more  than  another. 

Mr.  Lubin  (to  Manager  Turcke).  I  am  informed  that  you  are  at  the  head  of  the 
largest  concern  in  Germany  manufacturing  agricultural  machinery  and  implements. 
Do  you  sell  your  machinery  in  Germany  only,  or  do  you  also  export  to  such  important 
wheat-exporting  countries  as,  for  inHtance,  Russia  or  Argentina? 

Manager  Turcke.  You  are  right  in  assuming  that  the  concern  which  I  manage  is 
the  largest  establishment  for  the  manufacture  of  agricultural  machinery  in  Germany. 
We  export  considerably  to  the  La  Plata  States,  Roumania,  South  Africa,  Australia, 
and  Russia. 

Mr.  Lubin.  Are  you  able  to  state  from  your  experience  what  influence  the  intro- 
duction of  agricultural  machinery  has  exercised  on  the  development  of  countries 
with  cheap  land  and  labor  regarding  the  production  of  large  export  quantities  of 
staples! 

Manager  Turcke.  Experience  has  shown  that  by  the  introduction  of  improved 
machinery  countries  with  cheap  land  and  labor  have  raised  staples  for  export  and 
have  entered  the  competitive  arena,  which,  before  the  advent  ot  machinery,  did  not 
export. 

Mr.  Lubin.  What  influence  would  it  have  on  countries  with  cheap  land  and  labor 
if  it  were  possible  to  withdraw  all  agricultural  machinery  introduced  into  such 
countries  in  the  last  fifteen  years f 

Manager  Turcke.  The  production  of  staples  would,  without  a  doubt,  decrease. 

Mr.  Lubin  (to  Dr.  Schumacher).  What  influence  has  improvement  of  locomotion 
and  communication  had  on  the  increased  production  of  staples! 

Dr.  Schumacher.  The  improvement  of  postal  arrangements,  telegraphic  and  cable 
connections,  automatic  annunciators  at  exchanges,  hotels,  and  other  public  places, 
enabling  the  whole  world  to  know  market  quotations  almost  at  the  same  time,  have 
no  doubt  exercised  considerable  influence  on  the  staple  exports  of  countries  with 
cheap  land  and  labor. 

Mr.  Lubin.  Have  all  these  modern  facilities  contributed  to  the  increased  product 
tion  of  the  staples  f 

Dr.  Schumacher.  Certainly,  to  a  large  extent. 

Mr.  Lubin.  Do  not  the  traffic  facilities  referred  to  and  increased  use  of  machinery, 
especially  in  cljeap  land  and  labor  countries,  furnish  a  sufficient  explanation  for  the 
price  depression? 

Professor  Sering.  No,  not  alone  these  but  other  causes  must  also  be  taken  into 
consideration.  1  shall  refer  to  the  most  important  one  only.  Railroads  have  lowered 
transportation  rates ;  but  they  and  steamships  were  the  main  factors  in  helping  to 
colonize  new  countries;  by  this  colonization,  some  of  the  countries  with  cheap  land 
received  cheap  labor.  During  two  of  my  visits  to  the  West  of  the  United  States,  I 
was  able  to  observe  that  the  American  fanner  is  suffering  severely  from  the  price 
crisis,  becanse  he,  with  li  vine  expenses  under  which  a  highly  cultivated  population  can 
only  exist  in  a  manner  worthy  of  human  beings,  can  not  bring  bis  cost  of  production 
to  the  low  level  of  his  competitors  with  cheap  land  and  cheap  labor.  The  present 
depression  of  prices  originates,  therefore,  from  the  competition  of  such  countries  as 
Argentina  and  Russia,  whose  laborers  and  peasants  require  but  little  for  their  sub- 
sistence. 
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The  great  danger  threatening  the  farmers  of  oentral  Europe  and  western  America, 
with  their  high  civilization  and  high  mode  of  living,  is  the  farmer  of  the  lower  civ- 
ilized countries,  with  his  low  mode  of  living.  The  latter*s  competition  with  his 
staples  in  the  markets  of  the  world  brings  the  first  down  to  the  level  of  the  poor 
Italian  oolouist  in  Argentina  or  the  poor  peasantry  of  Russia. 

Mr.  Lubin.  Is  not  a  country  producing  less  than  it  consumes  (I  mean  in  agricul- 
tural staples)  able  to  protect  its  agriculture  in  the  same  manner  as  its  manufacturing 
and  other  industrial  interests,  by  levying  import  duties  and  thus  raising  prices f 

Professor  Bering.  Undoubtedly  it  is. 

Mr.  Lubin.  Can  a  country  producing  a  surplus  over  its  own  need  (in  staples)  also 
protect  itself  by  import  duties  f 

Professor  Bering.  This  to  me  appears  to  be  totally  impossible. 

Mr.  Lubin.  Many  politicians  ana  economists  in  America  would  not  agree  with  this 
opinion  of  yours  and  would  doubt  your  reputation  as  an  economic  expert,  because  it 
is  their  belief  that  a  staple-exporting  country  also  may  protect  its  staples  by  import 
duties. 

Professor  Bering.  Ton  will  kindly  permit  me,  then,  to  give  you  my  reasons  for  the 
opinions  I  hold.  An  import  duty  can  only  influence  the  home  market  of  a  country, 
because  the  duty  enhances  the  prices  of  such  goods  only  which  are  de  facto  brought 
into  the  country,  and  through  it  artificially  raises  the  prices  of  the  same  class  of 
goods  produced  in  the  country  in  question.  Therefore,  if  a  country  produces  a  sur- 
plus or  staple  products  in  such  quantities  and  of  such  a  quality  that  there  does  not 
exist  any  economical  possibility  of  importing  them  from  foreign  countries,  a  duty  on 
such  Btaples  would  seem  perfectly  ridiculous.  Furthermore,  such  a  duty  would  be 
valueless,  as  the  home  price  for  such  staple  products  positively  depends  on  the  world's 
price ;  for  it  is  an  assured  fact  that  whenever  production  is  at  the  export  point  the 
home  price  of  staples  is  then  the  world's  price  minus  freight  to  the  oentral  point  of 
distribution.  If  your  politicians  hold  a  different  opinion,  I  beg  you  to  state  whereon 
it  is  based. 

Mr.  Lubin.  One  class  of  economists  hold  the  opinion  that  any  kind  of  goods  may 
be  protected  by  import  duties,  but  do  not  state  their  reason  for  this  opinion.  Another 
class  maintains  that  only  manufactures  and  not  staple  products  of  agriculture  may 
be  directly  protected  by  import  duties,  but  claim  tbat  by  thus  increasing  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  those  who  belong  to  or  work  for  protected  industrial  interests 
(such  as  workingmen,  foremen,  contractors,  skilled  labor,  etc.)  they  indirectlypro- 
tect  the  producer  of  agricultural  staples  by  reason  of  increased  consumption.  What 
do  yon  say  to  this  statement,  Professor  Bering f 

Professor  Bering.  I  need  not  deal  with  the  first  class,  as  those  belonging  to  it  do 
not  or  are  not  able  to  offer  any  reasons  for  their  belief.  With  the  second  class  I 
agree  in  so  far  that  to  a  certain  degree  a  strong  and  protected  industrial  develop- 
ment is  certainly  able  to  develop  a  good  home  market  iornonstaple  products,  such  as 
vegetables,  dairy  products,  etc.,  even  in  countries  which  export  staples.  But  it 
must,  on  the  other  hand,  be  considered,  (1)  that  most  farmers  are  compelled  to  earn 
their  cbief  profits  from  staple  products;  (2)  if  the  prices  of  staple  products  are  con- 
stantly decreasing,  the  nonstaples  will  soon  follow  suit  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  the 
farmer  who  hitherto  only  raised  staples  will  enter  with  nonstaples  upon  the  home 
markets  and  by  this  competition  depress  the  price  of  these.  This  condition  obtains 
at  present  in  Germany,  and  has  proven  very  disastrous.  The  American  farmer  has 
therefore  not  the  slightest  profit  from  an  import  duty,  not  even  an  indirect  profit; 
the  rcsnlt  is,  he  bears  the  burden,  but  reaps  no  benefits  of  the  protective-tariff  system. 

Mr.  XiUBiN  (to  Dr.  Schumacher).  Do  you  agree  with  the  opinion  that  articles  of 
export  can  not  be  protected  by  import  duties  f 

Dr.  Schumacher.  I  do. 

Mr.  Lubin  (to  Manager  Turcke).  Does  not  the  German  import  duty  enable  you  to 
sell  your  agricultural  machinery  dearer  in  Germany,  your  home  market,  than  in 
Russia,  your  export  market f 

Manager  Turcke.  In  general,  it  does. 

Mr.  Lubin.  Is  tbis  not  the  same  with  unprotected  agricultural  products  of  the 
United  States.  Is  it  not  possible  to  sell  dearer  in  the  United  States  and  cheaper  in 
foreign  countries  f 

Professor  Sering.  There  is  a  difference,  and,  namely,  the  one,  that  there  is  no  pos- 
sibility of  importing  staple  agricultural  products  into  the  United  States,  becanse  it 
produces  more  of  these  staples  than  its  own  population  is  able  to  consume.  The 
home  price  is  therefore  regulated  by  the  world's  price,  say  at  Liverpool,  Antwerp, 
etc.,  deducting  freight  and  expenses,  of  course.  But  as  far  as  duty  on  wheat  is  con- 
cerned, which  is  supposed  to  protect  the  farmer,  it  is  bosh,  for  no  such  staples  are 
brought  into  tbe  United  States  by  foreign  producers.    Manufactures  are  sold  at 

1>rivate  sale,  and  prices  are  privately  regulated  higher  to  one  person  or  locality  and 
ower  to  others,  whereas  agricultural  staples  are  sold  at  international  price*. 
Mr.  Lubin.  Do  yon  agree  with  these  statements? 
Dr.  Schumacher.  I  do. 
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Mr.  Lubin.  If  this  is  correct,  then  the  farmer  is  only  injured  by  the  protective 
tariff.  He  is  taxed,  oppressed ,  and  underpaid  for  the  benefit  of  the  industrial  and 
manufacturing  interests.  Mr.  Turcke,  how  muoh  are  the  wages  of  skilled  labor  in 
your  factory! 

Manager  Turokb.  Three  to  five  marks  per  day. 

Mr.  Lubin.  In  case  such  wages  could  be  inoreased  to  $3  to  $4  per  day  by  a  pro- 
tective measure,  would  not  the  laborer  in  this  case  be  enabled  to  consume  twice  as 
much  of  the  home  agricultural  staple? 

Manager  Turcke.  I  certainly  am  of  the  opinion  that  increase  of  wages  would 
bring  about  increased  consumption  of  agricultural  staples,  but  so  long  as  they  are 
exports,  the  production  will  only  bring  international  prices  in  the  home  market. 

Mr.  Lubin.  Does  not  economic  justice  and  equity  therefore  demand  the  protec- 
tion of  agricultural  staples  by  an  export  bounty  in  protection  countries  producing 
a  surplus  for  export  so  long  as  the  industrial  and  manufacturing  interests  are  pro- 
tected by  tariff  duties f 

Professor  Sering.  I  do  not  deny  that  that  would  be  the  logical  demand  of  the 
American  farmer. 

Mr.  Lubin.  Mr.  Turcke,  have  yon  a  personal  knowledge  of  the  matter  under  die- 
.  cussionf    In  what  countries  did  you  gain  your  experience? 

Manager  Turcke.  As  to  your  first  question — yes.  My  knowledge  on  the  subject 
under  discussion  was  obtained  in  Roumania,  South  Africa,  and  especially  In  Russia. 

Mr.  Lubin.  During  how  many  years  have  yon  collected  personal  experience  in 
Russia  t 

Manager  Tuncine.  During  twenty  yean. 

Mr.  Lubin.  Are  yon  able  to  make  a  short  statement  on  the  progress  of  agricul- 
tural staples  in  Russia? 

Manager  Turcke.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  Russia  has  made  immense  progress 
in  the  production  of  agricultural  staples  during  the  last  twenty  years.  I  would 
like  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  course  of  time  the  prod  notion  has 
veered  around  to  the  south,  southeast,  and  east  of  Russia,  where  cheap  land  was  to 
be  had.  At  present  we  observe  that  the  movement  of  agricultural  production  is 
extending  even  farther  over  the  Volga,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  south- 
ern Siberia,  as  well  as  Transcaspia,  will  enter  into  the  world's  competition. 

Mr.  Lubin.  Is  agricultural  machinery  imported  into  and  applied  largely  in  Russia  t 

Manager  Turcke.  Progress  of  Russian  agriculture  is  in  close  connection  with 
progress  of  applying  agricultural  machinery. 

SYNOPSIS  OP  A  CONFERENCE  HELD  AT  THS  MINISTRY  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND 
COMMERCE  07  ITALY,  AT  ROME,  ITALY,  OCTOBER  6,  1899. 

Present:  Giovanni  Carlo  Siemoni,  inspector  in  chief  of  forests,  attached  to  the 
ministry  of  agriculture  and  commerce  of  Italy;  Ghino  Valentl,  professor  of  political 
economy  at  the  Royal  University  of  Rome  and  secretary-general  of  the  society  of 
Italian  agriculturists;  Mario  Marro,  professor  of  rural  economy  at  the  Royal  School 
of  Engineers  of  Rome;  Hon.  Wallace  8.  Jones,  consul-general  of  the  United  States  to 
Italy;  Cav.  Dr.  Ernesto  Chiaradia,  of  Rome;  David  Lubin,  of  Sacramento,  Cal. 

Q.  (By  David  Lubin.)  Have  the  prices  of  agricultural  staples  fallen  within  the 
past  three  or  four  years  in  Italy  f 

A.  (Vaubnti.)  No. 

Q.  Have  the  world's  prices  fallen  f 

A.  (Siemoni.)  Yes. 

Q.  Since  the  world's  prices  fell,  and  the  Italian  did  not,  were  the  Italian  prices 
maintained  at  a  high  rate  by  the  protective  tariff? 

A.  (Siemoni.)  Yes. 

Q.  Could  yonr  tariff  on  imports  have  protected  these  products  if  yon  had  produced 
a  surplus  for  export  f 

A.  (Siemoni.)  No. 

Q.  If  you  had  protection  to  manufactures  by  a  tariff  on  imports,  and  if  you  pro- 
duced a  surplus  of  agricultural  staples  for  export,  and  you  desired  to  protect  agri- 
culture so  long  as  manufactures  were  protected,  how  would  you,  in  that  event, 
protect  agriculture  f 

A.  (All.)  By  a  bounty  on  exports. 

Q.  What,  in  yonr  judgment,  has  been  the  cause  of  the  decline  in  the  world's  prices 
of  agricultural  staples  t 

A.  (Yalknti.)  Increase  of  production. 

Q.  In  your  judgment  as  economists,  will  there  be  in  the  future  an  increase  or  a 
decrease  in  the  world's  production? 

A.  (Sirmoni.)  Increase. 

Q.  In  what  portion  of  the  world  waa  the  inoreaae  in  the  past  few  years,  and  in 
what  portion  of  the  world  may  we  expect  such  an  increase  f 

A.  (All.)  Where  land  is  cheap  and  agricultural  machinery  is  employed. 
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The  effect  of  the  decline  in  prices  of  agricultural  staples  and  its 
destructive  tendency  is  felt  as  keenly  in  the  central  and  western  Euro- 
pean countries  as  it  is  here,  and  as  a  result  in  almost  every  European 
country  there  have  been  held  conferences  for  inquiry  into  the  cause  of 
the  depression  and  for  suggested  remedies. 

The  writer  was  appointed  delegate  to  one  of  the  most  important  of 
these  conferences,  which  was  held  nnder  the  auspices  of  the  Austrian 
Government  at  Budapest,  September  16-20. 

It  was  called  the  International  Agricultural  Congress.  There  were 
present  several  hundred  delegates,  largely  economists  and  statesmen, 
aud  the  principal  European  countries  were  officially  represented  by 
delegates  of  high  official  rank. 

Almost  the  entire  field  of  fact  and  hypothesis  was  gone  over,  and  it 
appeared  to  be  the  general  sentiment  that  no  action  could  obtain,  by 
the  single  or  united  efforts  of  government,  which  would  have  any  per- 
manent effect  in  raising  the  world's  price  of  agricultural  staples  to  the 
former  and  higher  level.  Nor  was  it  deemed  possible  to  even  prevent 
the  world's  price  from  sinking  lower.  It  was  also  pointed  out  that  any 
device  or  method  which  would  at  this  time  raise  the  world's  price 
would  in  the  end  defeat  its  own  purpose. 

For,  increasing  the  average  profit  would  but  accelerate  production  in 
countries  where  land  and  labor  were  cheapest,  and  where  machinery 
was  employed.  This  in  turn,  it  was  claimed,  would  only  tend  to  lower 
the  world's  prices  permanently,  and  besides  practically  transfer  this 
industry  to  the  cheap  land  and  labor  countries. 

From  all  this  it  is  evident  that  there  is,  as  it  were,  a  race  being  run 
by  the  farmers  of  the  United  States  and  those  of  western  and  central 
Europe  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  agricultural  producers  in  the  cheap 
land  and  labor  countries  of  eastern  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  South 
America  on  the  other — a  race  which,  in  its  practical  operation,  enables 
the  cheaper  land  and  labor  countries  to  secure  to  themselves  the  victory 
which  must  always  be  theirs  so  long  as  they  can  supply  the  world  with 
the  same  quality  and  at  a  lower  price. 

The  law  of  open  competition,  when  not  interferred  with  by  restrictive 
measures,  must  award  the  "job"  to  the  lowest  bidder,  and  it  is  the  opera- 
tion of  this  law  which  has  so  seriously  affected  the  farmers  of  central  and 
western  Europe  and  of  the  United  States. 

And  as  we  have  seen,  there  is  no  way  of  preventing  a  continuance  of 
this  competition.  There  is,  therefore,  left  but  one  course  of  action  on  the 
part  of  the  governments  adversely  affected,  and  which  is  to  rectify  any 
abuse  of  its  power  in  burdening  agriculture  with  unjust  taxation.  This 
the  European  governments  are  doing.  In  protection  countries  the  tariff 
is  raised  in  proportion  as  the  world's  price  declines.  This  remedy,  how- 
ever, is  only  effective  in  countries  producing  no  agricultural  surplus  for 
export.  Protection  countries,  wli ich  are  exporters  of  these  products,  can 
not  remedy  matters  by  simply  raising  the  tariff.  Such  countries  can  only 
render  justice  to  agriculture  by  a  real  and  genuine  protection  in  the  form 
of  an  export  bounty,  or  by  the  absolute  abolition  of  the  protective  system. 

One  or  the  other  must  be  done  if  we  wish  to  save  the  American  farmer; 
and  unless  we  do  this  promptly,  we,  by  our  refusal  to  do  justice,  may 
thereby  drive  the  farmer  to  ruin. 

Nor  will  the  American  fanner  mildly,  patiently,  or  quietly  go  to  rum. 
It  is  evident  that  in  his  going  he  will  carry  with  him  the  Republic 

The  writer  of  this  is  no  alarmist  or  radical;  on  the  contrary  he  is 
strongly  conservative,  and  as  such  is  impressed  with  the  significant 
lesson  of  the  recent  Presidental  campaign.    It  was  an  object  lesson 
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which  should  be  profited  by.  The  struggle  was  hard,  but  the  victory 
is  here;  this  may  satisfy  the  thoughtless.  Let  the  thoughtful  consider 
that  the  victory  is  due  to  the  joining  of  forces  by  opponent  parties,  and 
that  such  an  event  may  not  occur  again.  Nor  is  the  claim  that  victory 
is  here  founded  on  substantial  fact.  Where  is  the  victory  f  What 
victory! 

It  is  true  that  we  have  elected  McKinley;  but  this  in  itself  solved 
nothing,  and  nothing  will  be  solved  until  legislative  inequity  and 
injustice  is  removed  from  the  American  farmer. 

The  followiug  correspondence  will  no  doubt  be  read  with  interest  by 
this  committee  as  having  an  indirect  bearing  on  the  subject-matter 
under  discussion : 

Office  of  thr  Master  of  the  State  Grange  of  Pennsylvania, 

Centerhall,  Pa.,  December  16, 1896. 
David  Lubin,  Esq., 

1722  North  Eighth  street,  Philadelphia. 
Dear  Sir  and  Brother:  Hon.  Girard  C.  Brown,  of  York  an  a,  Hon.  Frank  Moore,  of 
Pittsburg,  and  yourself  have  been  appointed  a  committee  to  appear  before  the 
National  Manufacturers'  Association  at  tbeir  coming  annual  convention  in  Philadel- 
phia. 

As  ex  officio  chairman  of  committees  I  will  attend  and  aid  the  committee  in  its 
efforts  in  behalf  of  a  protection  system  which  shall  be  just  and  equitable. 

As  you  are  in  Philadelphia,  you  will  kindly  call  upon  the  president  or  committee 
of  the  National  Manufacturers'  Association  and  request  a  hearing  for  as  and  in  the 
name  of  the  State  Grange  on  the  subject  of  our  resolution. 
Please  notify  me  as  to  the  results. 

Fraternally,  Leonard  Rhone, 

Master  State  Grange  of  Pennsylvania. 

On  receipt  of  the  above  it  was  handed  to  the  President  of  the 
National  Manufacturers'  Association  during  a  committee  meeting,  who 
read  it  to  the  meeting  and  called  upon  the  writer  of  this  to  explain  the 
nature  of  the  request  by  the  grange,  limiting  the  remarks  to  ten 
minutes. 

The  committee  was  then  told  that  it  was  the  desire  of  the  State 
Grange  committee  to  appear  before  the  National  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation in  order  to  effect  a  joint  effort  in  obtaining  protection;  not 
protection  limited  to  a  tariff  on  imports,  not  protection  for  manufactures 
at  the  expense  of  agriculture,  but  protection  equal  and  just  for  and 
between  both  interests.  That  so  long  as  manufactures  were  protected 
by  a  tariff  on  imports,  agriculture  should  be  protected  by  a  bounty  on 
exports. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  remarks  there  seemed  to  be  a  general  disap- 
proval, and  the  chairman  and  others  mildly  protested  at  the  charge 
which  was  made  that  manufacturers  of  their  association  were  protec- 
tionists by  citing  names  of  some  members  who  were  free  traders.  The 
committee,  however,  promised  to  carefully  consider  the  matter,  the 
conclusion  of  which  is  in  the  following  resolution: 

National  Association  of  Manufacturers 

of  the  United  States  of  America, 

Office  of  the  President, 
Philadelphia,  December  SO,  1896. 
Resolved,  That  while  we  desire  to  deal  with  all  the  industrial  organizations  of  the 
country  in  the  spirit  of  courtesy,  and  are  not  antagonistic  to  any  of  them;  we  deem 
it  impracticable  to  introduce  the  subject  presented  by  Mr.  Lnbin  to  the  convention 
of  the  National  Association  of  Mauulacturers. 

As  the  correspondence,  as  it  were,  speaks  for  itself,  it  is  not  deemed 
necessary  to  comment  upon  it. 
The  question  often  asked  on  the  proposed  export  bounty  plan  i8j  Who 
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will  be  benefited  f    Will  the  enhanced  price  by  its  operation  really  go  to 
the  farmer,  or  will  it  not  find  its  way  into  the  hands  of  speculators t 

The  answer  to  this  is  clearly  set  forth  on  page  39,  House  Report  No. 
1999,  of  the  Fifty-third  Congress,  and  which  is  herewith  reproduced. 

STATEMENT   OF   MB.  GEORGE  F.    STONE,  SECRETARY  OF    THE   BOARD  OF  TRADE, 

CHICAGO. 

Q.  Mr.  Stone,  I  desire  to  ask  you  a  few  questions  in  your  official  capacity  as  secre- 
tary of  the  Board  of  Trade  of  the  city  of  Chicago.  What  effect  would  a  Govern- 
ment bounty  on  the  exports  of  wheat  have,  with  regard  to  the  general  price  of  wheat 
throughout  the  United  States? — A.  It  would,  in  my  opinion!  increase  the  price  per 
bushel. 

Q.  It  is  said  that  the  speculators  would  get  the  5  cents  bounty,  or  at  least  the 
greater  part  of  the  bounty.— A.  If  a  bounty  of  5  cents  a  bushel  should  be  given  by 
the  Government  on  all  wheat  exported  from  this  country,  in  my  opinion,  the  farmer, 
or  producer,  would  receive  the  full  benefit  of  that  bounty,  and  not  the  speculator  or 
exporter.  It  would  simply  enable  the  buyer  to  pay  that  much  more  than  he  other- 
wise oould  pay  or  would  be  justified  in  paying.  Competition  would  force  him  to  pay 
all  he  could  to  the  farmer  to  obtain  his  wheat.  It  would  be  for  the  interest  of  the 
exporter  to  obtain  the  wheat.  That  would  be  his  object.  Competition  would  force 
him  to  secure  it  by  every  possible  means  without  loss  to  himself.  His  great  object  is 
to  maintain  his  business,  to  enlarge  his  business.  Competition  would  Impel  him,  as 
it  now  impels  him,  to  give  everyoent  that  he  can  possibly  afford  to  secure  tho  prod- 
uct which  he  seeks  to  export.  The  fierceness  and  intensity  and  volume  of  competi- 
tion, by  the  very  force  of  circumstances,  by  the  very  necessities  of  the  case,  would 
drive  the  5  cents  bounty  proposed  by  the  Government  into  the  pockets  of  the  farmer 
or  producer.  There  it  would  land,  and  from  there  it  oould  never  be  wrested  by 
speculators  or  by  anybody  else. 

Q.  It  is  also  said  that  the  shipowners  would  get  this  5  cents,  or  the  greater  part  of 
it.— A.  I  believe  the  answer  to  that  is  fully  embraced  in  the  reply  which  I  have  here- 
inbefore given. 

Q.  It  is  also  admitted  by  some  that  the  5  cents  would  come  in  some  way  to  the 
producer  for  the  quantity  that  would  be  exported,  but  that  there  would  be  no 
advance  on  the  greater  quantity  remaining  for  home  use.— A.  It  is  a  mistake,  in  my 
opinion,  to  say  that  the  5  cents  per  bushel  bounty  which  it  is  proposed  to  give  would 
be  confined  in  its  beneficial  results  to  the  quantity  or  volume  of  grain  exported.  It- 
would  affect  the  price  of  the  entire  crop,  for  the  reason  that  grain  is  a  surplus  crop  in 
this  country,  and  consequently  the  price  per  bushel  of  this  grain  is  fixed  and  con- 
trolled by  the  export  price  of  this  grain,  and  this  export  price,  of  course,  I  will  here 
say  parenthetically,  is  made  in  competition  with  all  the  other  surplus  wheat-produc- 
ing countries  in  the  world.  No  domestic  buyer  will  pay  one  single  fraction  of  a  cent 
more  for  a  single  bushel  of  wheat  than  the  buyer  for  export  will  pay.  The  latter 
makes  the  price  for  the  entire  crop.  If  no  more  were  raised  than  was  required  for 
home  consumption  the  price  would  depend  upon  the  domestic  demand;  but  the 
export  demand  is  a  continuous  demand,  inasmuch  as  the  demand  for  food  can  never 
be  interrupted  for  any  length  of  time,  and  this  continuous  demand  for  wheat,  so  far 
as  a  surplus  wheat-producing  country  is  concerned,  fixes  the  price  of  the  entire  crop 
of  this  cereal  of  that  country.  No  class  of  domestic  buyers,  of  course,  can  be  made 
to  pay  any  more  than  the  price  offered  by  the  export  demand,  the  domestic  and  the 
export  demand  being  ever  present  in  the  market. 

Mr.  Lubin.  This  measure  of  a  bounty  on  the  export  agricultural  staple  products 
is  intended  to  enhance  not  alone  the  price  to  the  producer  of  the  quantity  exported, 
but  also  of  the  greater  quantity  at  home,  and  is  intended  as  a  recompense,  or  as  a 
means  of  arriving  at  an  equilibrium  between  the  outlay  by  the  producer  of  agricul- 
tural staples  for  the  cost  to  him  of  protection  to  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Stone.  I  think  I  have  covered  all  the  features  of  your  inquiries  in  the 
observations  hereinbefore  submitted.  If  protection  is  the  public  and  controlling 
policy,  I  don't  wonder  that  the  farmer  wants  the  plate  passed  round  to  his  table  once 
in  a  while. 

George  F.  Stone, 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of  the  City  of  Chicago. 

December  20,  1894. 

The  following  article  was  published  in  The  Implement  Age  of  Phila- 
delphia and  is  submitted  as  an  addenda  to  the  paper  presented  to  your 
honorable  committee. 
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It  enters  more  into  detail  of  the  proposed  export  bounty  and  offers 
replies  to  objections: 

AN  INTERVIEW  WITH  MR.  LUBIN.— HOW  EXPORT  BOUNTIES  PROTECT  THE  FARMER- 
HOW  THEY  PROTECT  THE  IMPLEMENT  MANUFACTURER— HOW  THE  MECHANIC  HELPS 
THE  AGRICULTURIST. 

Onr  readers  will  remember  that  in  our  issue  of  November  15  we  published  an 
;ul dress  by  Mr.  David  Lubin,  which  he  delivered  at  the  International  Agricultural 
Congress  at  Budapest,  Hungary. 

The  importance  of  the  suDjeot-matter  and  the  interest  therein  prompted  the  editor 
of  The  Implement  Age  to  learn  more  definite  details  and  ascertain  what  facts  war- 
ranted his  conclusions.  So  upon  his  arrival  from  Europe  the  editor  called  upon  Mr. 
Lubin,  and  the  following  is  the  result  of  the  interview : 

Editor.  Can  you  briefly  explain  the  reason  why  you  advocate  protection  for  agri- 
cultural staples  by  an  export  bounty  f 

Answer.  Because  these  products  can  not  be  otherwise  protected,  even  by  a  tariff 
on  imports  and  manufacturers  of  agricultural  implements  are  interested  in  this  pro- 
posed export  bounty  on  agricultural  staples.  Ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  the  best  policy 
for  American  manufacturers  of  agricultural  implements  was  in  a  protective  system 
limited  to  a  tariff  on  imports.  To-day  such  a  system  is  not  alone  of  no  advantage  to 
them,  but  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  detriment,  because  when  the  American  farmer  had  a 
world  advantage  in  cheaper  land  and  the  exclusive  use  of  machinery,  protection  then 
indirectly  raised  prices,  out  now  when  our  lands  are  high  and  agricultural  machinery 
is  employed  on  much  cheaper  lands  in  foreign  countries  there  is  an  end  to  indirect 
protection  to  the  American  farmer. 

Editor.  Of  what  interest  is  all  this  to  the  American  manufacturer  of  agricultural 
implements  f 

Answer.  Of  much  interest  and  of  the  highest  importance;  for  the  value  of  the 
shares  of  stock  and  the  net  earnings  of  these  manufacturers  is  governed  by  the  buy- 
ing power  of  the  American  farmer.  A  new  economic  world  condition,  fairly  well 
recognized  throughout  Europe,  but  not  yet  generally  known  or  understood  in  the 
United  States.  The  principal  element  of  this  new  condition  is  in  the  employment 
of  agricultural  machinery  not  alone  in  Europe,  but  in  the  cheap  land  and  labor 
countries  of  the  world. 

Editor.  Are  not  our  exports  of  these  too  limited  to  produce  this  effect? 

Answer.  Yes;  our  annual  $6,000,000  exports  of  agricultural  machinery  is  insuffi- 
cient to  produce  the  effect,  but  please  to  take  into  consideration  that  there  are  now 
a  large  number  of  factories  of  agricultural  machinery  and  implements  in  Europe,  and 
as  an  evidence  of  this  I  submit  these  European  price  lists  and  catalognes  of  some  of 
the  leading  manufacturing  plants  producing  agricultural  machinery  and  implements 
in  Europe.  The  rapid  growth  of  these  factories  is  without  a  parallel  in  the  indus- 
trial history  of  Europe. 

The  Eckert  Manufacturing  Company,  in  Berlin^for  instance,  has  within  the  past 
few  years  again  and  again  doubled  its  capacity.  The  Clayton  &  Shnttleworth  Com- 
pany has  not  alone  a  very  large  plant  m  England,  but  has  a  still  larger  one  in 
Vienna.  Nor  is  it  without  significance  that  there  are  now  some  eighteen  factories 
in  Hungary,  almost  all  of  recent  origin,  and  almost  all  prosperous  and  expanding. 

AU  this  is  but  a  natural  development  in  the  channels  of  supply  and  demand. 
Agricultural  staples  have  a  world  price  value,  cheap  land,  cheap  labor  are  elements 
in  production,  but  not  sufficient.  If  to  these  be  added  agricultural  machinery,  the 
advantage  is  manifest.  This  was  clearly  known  to  the  European  capitalist;  hence 
one  class  of  capitalists  supplied  the  agricultural  machines  and  the  other  class  applied 
them  on  the  available  cheap  land  with  cheap  labor  in  North  Africa.  Egypt,  Enro- 

Sean,  and  Asiatic  Russia,  tne  Danubian  provinces,  Asia  Minor  and  South  America, 
or  has  the  limit  of  competition  been  reached,  for,  as  you  are  aware,  the  completion 
of  the  Southern  Siberian  Railway  will  place  under  cultivation  one  of  the  largest 
bodies  of  arable  land  in  the  world,  almost  all  in  the  production  of  agricultural 
staples,  almost  all  of  which  will  be  surplus  for  export,  thus  lowering  tne  world's 

Srice  permanently  of  such  products  as  wheat,  cotton,  corn,  tobacco,  nops,  meats, 
airy  products,  fruits,  honey,  hides,  wool,  and  root  orops. 

These  catalogues  before  you  of  European  manufacture  of  agricultural  machinery 
amply  testify  to  the  correctness  of  this  conclusion,  and  it  is  also  evident  in  the 
great  increase  of  production  in  competing  countries  and  our  diminished  markets  in 
countries  formerly  tendering  us  paying  prices. 

As  you  see  by  these  United  States  Government  statistics,  in  1892  we  sold  6,123,517 
brothels  of  wheat  to  France,  in  1893  this  was  diminished  to  2,521,057  bushels,  and  in 
1894  it  was  still  further  diminished  to  1,961,030  bushels.  These  statistics  further 
show  that  the  average  annual  wheat  exports  of  Argentina  increased  from  2,000,000 
in  the  quinquennium  1881-1885  to  nearly  35,000,000  bushels  in  1891-1895,  while  in 
TH 56 
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Uruguay  tbe  net  export*  per  annum  advanced  from  77,000  bushels  to  1,600,000 
bushels.  Knssia's  anuual  average  exports  of  wheat  was  76t  189,773  bushels  for 
1881-1885,  which  increased  to  95,336,362  bushels  in  1886-1890,  and  still  further 
increased  to  105,581,«17  bushels  for  1891-1895.  The  average  for  cotton  in  Egypt  for 
1836-1840  is  30,100,000;  1851-1855  is  60,000,000;  for  1871-1876  238,000,000,  and  the 
average  for  1891-1893  is  449,300,000. 

Secretary  Morton,  in  his  Yearbook  for  1895,  attributes  the  decline  in  the  home 
price  of  agricultural  staples  to  tbe  fact  that  as  our  export  and  home  price  is  the 
same,  that  as  the  export  or  world's  price  fell,  that  this  caused  a  corresponding 
decline  in  the  home  market  price  of  all  agricultural  staples. 

He  attributes  as  the  cause  of  decline  in  the  world's  price  of  these  staples  to  the 
advantage  by  foreign  competitors  of  transportation  facilities,  rapid  communication, 
and  the  use  of  agricultural  machinery  which  he  claims  comes  mostly  from  American 
manufacturers. 

Comparing  his  conclusions  with  those  which  yon  see  here  before  yon  from  among 
the  principal  authorities  of  Europe  you  will  find  that  Secretary  Morton  is  correct  in 
his  statements  with  the  exception  of  one  particular:  The  American  manufacturers 
of  agricultural  machinery  and  implements  not  alone  do  not  furnish  most  of  the 
machinery,  but  they  only  furnish  $5,000,000  worth  a  year,  which  is  hardly  more — if 
as  much— as  is  produced  by  the  Clayton  <fc  Shnttleworth  Company  alone. 

We  can  now  safely  come  to  the  conclusion  that  while  prices  for  agricultural  staples 
may  have  an  upward  tendency  for  a  short  time,  caused  by  drought  or  failure  of 
crops  in  one  or  more  of  the  foreign  conntries,  that  with  this  exception  we  are  safe 
in  predicting  that  the  former  higher  prices  for  agricultural  staples  is  a  thing  of  the 
past  and  not  likely  to  return. 

Editor.  But  why  can  we  not  curtail  the  production  of  agricultural  staples  below 
the  export  point  and  thns  protect  them  by  a  tariff  on  imports f 

Answer.  Because  we  use  the  exports  of  agricultural  staples  to  pay  for  imports,  as 
you  will  see  by  this  circular, No.  3,  United  8tates  Agricultural  Department:  "Of 
our  total  exports  from  the  United  States,  about  three-fourths  are  directly  evolved 
from  the  farms  of  the  Republic  Of  the  remaining  one-fourth,  four-fifths  consist  of 
domestic  manufactures,  the  materials  of  which  were  largely  furnished  by  the  Ameri- 
can farmers."  You  see,  therefore,  that  if  we  ourtail  production  of  agricultural  sta- 
ples below  the  export  point  we  would  have  to  abolish  protection  in  order  to  be  able 
toj>ay  for  our  imports  with  manufactures  at  free-trade  prices. 

Editor.  But  why  can  not  farmers  produce  less  staples  which  are  unprofitable  and 
produce  other  agricultural  products  which  are  more  profitable f 

Answer.  Because  t#  do  so  would  be  to  the  farmer  like  jumping  from  the  frying  pan 
into  the  fire,  for  yon  can  see  that  an  increased  production  of  nonstaples  is  even  more 
disastrous,  because,  being  largely  perishable,  a  declining  price,  caused  by  greatly 
increased  home  production,  must  also  bring  these  as  well  as  the  staples  below  the 
profit  point.  The  farmers  of  the  United  States  are  therefore  confronted  by  a  condi- 
tion which,  unless  remedied,  means  ruin.  How  can  such  a  condition  give  value  to 
shares  or  a  stable,  profitable  income  to  the  American  manufacturers  of  agricultural 
implements  f 

Editor.  Can  anything  be  done,  then,  which  will  raise  the  world's  price  of  agricul- 
tural staples? 

Answer.  At  the  International  Agricultural  Congress  at  Budapest  it  was  shown  that 
nothing  could  be  done  to  permanently  raise  the  world's  price;  that  any  expedient 
which  would  temporarily  do  so  would  be  surely  followed  by  increased  production 
primarily  in  the  cheap  land  and  labor  countries,  and  thus  lower  still  more  and  per- 
manently the  world's  price. 

Editor.  Can  anything  be  done  to  change  the  conditions  in  our  own  country  f 

Answer.  Yes;  we  can  do  much  if  we  will;  we  can  lower  the  prices  to  the  world's 
level  of  the  things  which  the  American  fanner  must  buy,  and  thns  render  him  common 
justice.  If  he  is  compelled  to  sell  at  the  free-trade  world's  price,  he  should  be  freely 
permitted  to  pay  for  his  labor  and  necessities  at  the  world's  price. 

Editor.  But  this  would  be  free  trade,  and  we  surely  do  not  want  that.  It  would 
reduce  the  rate  of  wages  to  the  world's  level,  and  give  ns  not  alone  the  European 
wage  rate,  but  presently  the  Asiatic  as  well.  Would  that  bring  prosperity  to  the 
American  people  f  You  show,  with  good  evidence,  the  competitive  character  of  agri- 
cultural machinery  in  the  cheap  land  and  labor  countries  as  a  destructive  agency  of 
American  agriculture,  but  omit  to  observe  that  manufacturing  machinery  is  also 
feeing  introduced  into  the  cheap-labor  conntries.  Circular  No.  5,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  shows,  that  while,  in  1887, 82  per  cent  of  cottons  in  Japan 
was  imported  and  18  per  cent  was  manufactured  there,  that,  in  1893, 71  per  cent  was 
manufactured  in  Japan  and  29  percent  was  imported;  that  the  wage  rate  in  that 
tonutrv  is  8  cents  a  day  for  men  and  5  cents  a  day  for  women.  Will  not  an  almost 
automatic  machine  perform  labor  a«  well  for  a  Japanese  as  for  a  trades-union  work- 
inguian  in  the  United  States f    Would  you  have  our  working  people  compete  on  an 
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equal  level  with  the  yielding,  resistless,  unnumbered  hordes  who  work  for  8  to  5 
cents  a  dayf    Can  we,  then,  abandon  protection? 

Answer.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  abandon  protection.  AU  I  ask  yon  to  do  is  to  do  jus- 
tice. If  you  must  have  protection  for  manufacture  you  must,  for  eqnal  and  greater 
reasons,  grant  protection  to  agriculture;  not  by  a  tariff  on  imports,  but  by  a  bounty 
on  exports. 

Editor.  Like  the  sugar  bounty  down  South  and  in  the  Westf 

Answer.  No.  Such  a  bounty  on  sugar  is  a  bounty  on  production  and  is  very  costly, 
but  a  bounty  on  exports  costs  little  in  comparison  to  its  protective  value.  If,  say, 
30  bushels  of  wheat  are  sold  for  export  out  of  100  raised,  it  not  only  raises  the  price 
in  the  home  market  of  the  30  bushels  on  which  the  export  bounty  is  paid  by  the 
(iovernment,  bnt  it  likewise  and  correspondingly  raises  the  home  price  of  the  remain- 
ing 70  bushels  on  which  no  export  bounty  is  paid;  for,  as  yon  have  before  seen,  the 
export  and  home  price  is  the  same. 

Editor.  Why  did  not  the  export  bounty  on  breadstuff's  in  England  under  the 
William  and  Mary  Act  raise  the  home  price  to  the  full  amount  of  the  export  bounty  t 

Answer.  Because  there  was  a  clause  in  the  aot  which  gave  the  export  bounty  on 
condition  that  it  be  shipped  on  a  British  ship,  and  the  English  shipowner  had  the 
power  of  taking  to  himself  almost  all  its  benefits,  which  he  did,  and  as  a  result  built 
up  the  British  merchant  marine  directly,  and  the  British  navy  indirectly,  in  place  of 
British  agriculture.  The  bill  for  an  export  bonnty  as  a  means  of  protecting  the 
home  market  prices  of  agricultural  products  now  introduced  in  Congress  contains  no 
such  defects. 

Editor.  Would  not  such  an  aot  raise  the  price  of  these  products  in  our  country  to 
the  poor  man  f 

Answer.  It  certainly  would,  and  to  the  rich  man  too.  Protection  means  the 
exclusion  of  oheaper  prices  and  their  necessary  replacement  by  higher  prices  which 
protection  affords. 

Editor.  Will  our  working  people  consent  to  pay  the  higher  prices;  that  is>  WDV 
should  they  be  compelled  to  pay  more  to  the  farmers  f 

Answer.  How  can  they  refuse  if  they  want  protection  for  themselves?  Does  not 
the  farmer  pay  the  mechanic  a  duty  or  tax  on  every  article  manufactured;  and  does 
not  the  duty  on  manufactured  articles  increase  their  cost  to  the  farmer? 

Editor.  Protection  is  only  intended  to  protect  our  products  to  a  degree  high 
enongh  to  offset  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  production. 

Answer.  Very  good;  and  so  long  as  this  kind  of  protection  is  in  operation  can  you 
offer  any  oMection  why  it  should  not  likewise  be  applied  to  agriculture f 

Editor.  But  it  is ;  for  there  is  a  protective  duty  on  imports  of  agricultural  staples. 

Answer.  Bnt  of  what  use  is  the  duty  so  long  as  a  portion  of  them  are  exports,  »nd 
being  so,  brings  all  this  production  in  the  United  states  down  to  the  world's  free- 
trade  prices  f 

Editor.  Seeing  that  the  Treasury  is  about  empty,  how  would  we  get  the  money 
for  the  export  bounty. 

Answer.  Our  imports  are  about  $800,000,000  a  year,  of  which  abont  half  is  on  the 
free  list  and  the  other  half  is  discriminated  taxed  abont  40  per  cent,  not  because  we 
need  revenue  for  Government  expenses,  but  because  we  want  protection.  Now,  if 
there  be  two  leading  industries  in  a  country  and  both  are  protected  by  a  system 
which  only  operates  protectively  on  one,  but  fails  to  operate  protectively  on  the 
other,  what  happens?  Must  it  not  follow  that  the  unprotected  industry  must  pay 
the  ultimate  cost  of  the  protective  system?  If  this  is  true — and  who  can  dispute  it- 
it  must  follow  that  a  portion  of  the  costs  of  protection  is  in  the  money  in  the  Treas- 
ury collected  on  duties,  and  which  is  from  $150,000,000  to  $200,000,000  a  year.  Surely, 
then,  if  agriculture  indirectly  contributes  this  and  more,  a  portion  of  this  can  be 
justly  applied  to  protect  agriculture  in  the  only  efficient  way  by  which  it  can  be  pro- 
tected.   Don't  you  think  so? 

Editor.  But  where  will  the  deficiency  come  from? 

Answer.  Is  there  not  enough  to  cover  that  from  the  $400,000,000  now  on  the  free 
list? 

Editor.  So,  then,  you  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
American  manufacturers  of  agricultural  implements  to  advocate  protection  to  agri- 
culture by  an  export  bonnty  ? 

Answer.  Most  decidedly ;  and  just  so  long  as  there  is  protection  to  manufactures  by 
a  tariff  on  imports. 

Editor.  Did  not  the  vote  of  the  people  at  the  last  election  decide  for  protection 
limited  to  a  tariff  on  imports?  i 

Answer.  Certainly  not;  the  vote  only  decided  that  the  American  people  were  not 
ready  for  some  other  changes — financial,  for  instance — bnt  unless  the  unjust  and 
iniquitous  burden  of  a  one-sided  protection  system  be  promptly  removed  from  ruin- 
ing the  American  farmer  there  is  no  knowing  what  this  same  farmer  will  do  at  the 
next  election. 
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Editor.  In  the  event  of  its  adoption  would  not  foreign  nations  retaliate  by  similar 
and  other  measures  f 

Answer.  There  is  nothing  to  retaliate  about.  Protection  by  an  export  bounty  is 
a  measure  having  for  its  only  aim  the  raising  of  the  home  price.  It  is  a  domestic 
arrangement  for  protection  and  does  not  raise  the  world's  price.  The  protective 
tariff  and  the  proposed  differentiated  duty  on  shipping  offers  serious  objection*  on 
that  head ;  but  not  so  a  bounty  on  exports. 

Editor.  Is  not  an  export  duty  unconstitutional  f 

Answer.  Yes;  but  we  do  not  ask  for  an  export  duty,  but  for  an  export  bounty.  A 
duty  is  a  sum  paid  to  the  Government;  is  in  fact  a  penalty  on  imports  or  exports; 
an  export  bounty  is  a  sum  paid  by  the  Government,  ana  is  a  reward  on  exports.  This 
is  constitutional,  and  was  in  operation  in  the  United  States  on  fish  exports,  and  for 
whioh  Calhoun,  a  leading  constitutional  authority,  voted.  At  the  present  time  the 
American  Line  Steamship  Company  is  protected  by  a  large  annual  bounty  called 
subsidy.  But  as  protection  now  operates  the  American  farmer  is  the  greatest  bounty 
payer  in  the  world.  He  pays  a  bounty  in  the  highest  or  protected  price  for  his  labor 
and  on  all  things  directly  or  indirectly  protected,  including  domestic  taxes,  but  he 
receives  no  more  for  his  staples  than  the  world's  free-trade  prices  less  cost  of  expenses 
from  his  farm  to  Liverpool,  whether  his  product  is  exported  or  sold  for  home  use  to 
the  protected. 

Editor.  Would  not  an  export  bounty  lower  the  world's  price  of  agricultural 
staples f 

Answer.  Not  necessarily  so,  as  we  are  but  one  factor  in  creating  the  surplus  and  many 
more  countries  are  the  other  and  much  greater  factor.  But  even  in  the  event  of  a 
decline  of  a  point  or  two,  the  Amerioan  producer  would  still  be  ahead  the  8  or  10 
points  greater  in  his  higher  export  bounty  protection.  Lowering  the  world's  price 
by  those  points  would  check  the  world's  production  and  thus  maintain  prices  to  an 
average  mean.  This  action  is  just  the  reverse  of  our  present  system  of  indirect  pro- 
tection whioh  it  is  claimed  by  increased  wage  rate  and  consumption  indirectly 
enhances  prices,  but  as  our  prices  are  also  the  world's  prices,  it  follows  that  the 
world's  agricultural  prices  are  indirectly  enhanced  by  our  present  protective  system 
which  when  granted  permits  a  system  of  protection  in  our  country  at  the  expense 
of  the  American  farmer  all  for  the  benefit  of  foreign  farmers  increasing  thereby  our 
competition.  Whereas  a  bounty  on  exports  would  check  foreign  production  and 
render  profitable  American  agricultural  Industry. 

Editor.  Was  not  the  export  sugar  bounty  in  Europe  a  disastrous  failure  f 

Answer.  Tes  and  no.  It  was  no  failure  to  the  protection  countries  who  gave  and 
are  giving  the  export  bounty.  These  built  up  great  and  profitable  industries.  It 
was  only  disastrous  to  the  West  Indies,  Hawaii  and  whioh  drove  Cuba  into  revolution. 

Editor.  Do  the  farmers  appreciate  your  efforts  in  their  behalf  f 

Answer.  They  do,  and  to  the  extent  of  a  much  greater  number  than  many  people 
are  aware  of.  In  Pennsylvania  alone  the  500  delegates  of  the  State  Grange,  repre- 
senting 50,000  farmers,  on  December  11  unanimously  repudiated  protection  as  it  is 
and  demanded  in  resolutions  made  public,  protection  by  an  export  bounty  for  agri- 
culture so  long  as  manufactures  were  protected  by  a  tariff  on  imports.  Similar  reso- 
lutions were  previously  adopted  by  the  State  granges  of  California,  Washington, 
Missouri,  Virginia,  Oregon,  West  Virginia,  Illinois,  and  by  boards  of  trades,  cham- 
bers of  commerce  and  labor  unions. 

But  this  endeavor  does  not  spring  from  a  desire  to  serve  the  farmers  any  more 
than  shoemakers  or  barbers.  This  proposition  is  not  advocated  simply  because  it 
will  add  to  the  earnings  of  farmers,  but  because  it  is  a  measure  of  perpetuating  the 
Republic  Clergymen  and  others  frequently  tell  us  that  republics  are  destroyed  by 
the  corruption  of  cities.  It  is  nearer  the  truth  to  say  that  liberal  forms  of  govern- 
ment come  to  an  end  whenever  the  material  prosperity  of  its  yeomanry  is  destroyed. 
This,  not  simply  because  they  are  farmers,  but  because  their  peculiar  environment 
render  farmers  the  conservatives  they  are.  They  are  last  to  change  the  fashion  of 
their  garments,  their  mode  of  speech,  their  opinion  in  politics  or  religion,  all  this 
because  of  their  environment.  Now,  just  what  a  governor  is  to  a  boiler  and  engine 
in  regulating  its  speed,  so  these  farmer  conservatives  hold  in  check  the  untempered 
endeavor  of  the  radical  and  progressive  citizens  of  cities. 

So  long  as  there  be  an  equilibrium  of  power  between  these  two  political  forces  then 
so  long  is  a  liberal  form  of  government  possible.  If  one  of  these  be  impaired 
there  must  follow  a  political  disturbance,  whioh,  unless  arrested,  must  bring  disin- 
tegration and  destruction.  The  decline  is  the  more  rapid  and  irresistible  if  the 
declining  force  be  the  conservative  .one — the  farmer. 

The  Roman  Republio  was  great  and  strong  so  long  as  the  Italian  farmer  was  inde- 
pendent and  prosperous.  When,  however,  Roman  ambition  and  victories  added 
new  and  vast  territories  to  her  rule;  when  by  enforced  slave  labor  she  raised  and 
imported  foreign  agricultural  staples,  which  brought  the  Italian  prices  below  cost 
of  production,  she  thereby  destroyed  her  independent  yeomanry,  losing  the  counsel 
and  check  of  this  conservative  element — she  was  compelled  to  rely  upon  military 
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force  to  keep  in  quiet  the  unruly  and  then  ungovernable  radicals  and  progression- 
ists of  the  cities.    And  so  Rome  fell ! 

The  same  law  which  caused  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Republic  is  at  work  to-day. 
If  on  the  one  hand  we  enhance  the  price  of  labor  and  necessities  by  protection  of 
all  industries  at  his  expense,  and  if  in  addition  to  this  there  is  a  gradual  and  per- 
manent lowering  of  the  world's  prices  in  the  home  market  for  his  product— what 
must  follow  but  the  ruin  of  the  American  farmer,  and  with  his  ruin  the  destruction 
of  the  Republic  f 

Now,  what  has  been  said  is  either  true  or  false.  If  true,  it  becomes  the  duty  of 
all  right-minded  American  citizens  to  take  a  stand  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Republic*  by  demanding  for  American  agriculture  that  measure  of  equity  in  protec- 
tion by  an  export  bounty  so  long  as  manufactures  are  protected  by  a  tariff  on  imports. 

If  what  has  been  said  is  false,  wherein  is  it  false f  Many  have  tried  to  show,  but 
up  to  now  none  have  shown. 

In  the  following  remarks  I  propose  to  briefly  touch  upon  the  question 
of  protection  to  the  American  merchant  marine  in  the  foreign  trade.  It 
will  soon  become  evident  that  the  matter  is  pertinent  to  the  subject,  as 
House  bill  No.  2626,  introduced  in  the  last  session  for  an  export  bounty, 
contains  a  clause  relating  to  an  additional  bounty  on  agricultural 
staples  conditioned  on  their  being  carried  on  American  ships. 

The  reasons  which  prompted  the  insertion  of  the  clause  were  two: 
First,  because  shipping  in  the  foreign  trade,  like  agricultural  staples, 
are  in  direct  competition  and  can  not  be  protected  by  a  tariff  on  imports. 
Second,  to  leave  shipping  unprotected  and  to  protect  agricultural 
staples  would  be  as  unjust  as  to  leave  agriculture  unprotected  and  to 
protect  manufactures. 

This  was  ably  pointed,  out  by  the  editor  of  Seaboard,  a  shipping 
journal  of  New  York,  who  urged  the  advocates  of  this  proposition 
to  unite  with  the  shipbuilders  and  shipowners  in  a  mutual  endeavor  to 
obtain  protection  for  both  interests. 

After  repeated  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Seaboard  to  form  a  union  of 
effort  of  farmers  and  shipping  men,  a  meeting  was  called  and  which 
was  held  at  the  Maritime  Exchange,  Philadelphia,  July  30, 1895. 

At  that  meeting  the  principal  speech  was  made  by  Mr.  Charles  H. 
Gramp,  the  well-known  shipbuilder.  The  Philadelphia  papers  of  that 
date  report  him  as  having  said  the  following: 

I  think  that  when  we  (the  shipbuilders  and  shipowners)  went  to  Congress  and 
asked  for  a  bounty  for  ourselves  we  committed  a  grave  error,  and  I  am  goir.g  to  do 
what  I  can  to  repair  it.  There  is  not  any  mistake,  gentlemen,  that  the  foundation 
of  everything  that  is  good  among  us,  the  foundation  of  morality  itself,  and  every- 
thing that  is  good  in  this  eountry,  is  due  to  agriculture. 

This  appeared  to  be  the  sentiment  of  all  the  shipping  representatives 
present,  for  Mr.  Oramp's  remarks  were  received  by  the  unanimous 
approval  of  all  present. 

Resolutions  denouncing  protection  limited  to  a  tariff  on  imports  and 
demanding  equitable  protection  which  embodied  this  proposition  were 
unanimously  adopted.  The  meeting,  after  appointing  a  committee  to 
promote  the  work,  then  adjourned. 

True  to  their  promise,  their  organ,  the  Seaboard,  continued  on  and 
made  a  good  fight  for  the  cause.  This  until  just  before  the  campaign, 
when  they  (the  shipping  people)  came  to  a  sudden  halt  and  dropped 
advocating  agricultural  protection  as  if  it  were  a  red-hot  stove. 

They  introduced  a  bill  known  as  the  "  Elkins  bill,*  calling  for  a  dis- 
criminating duty  of  10  per  cent,  which  the  Commissioner  of  Navigation 
claims  would  land  about  (59,000,000  annually  into  their  coffers.  Like 
some  people  grown  suddenly  rich,  these  poor  rich  shipowners  and  ship- 
builders had  no  more  use  for  their  relationship  with  the  poor  agricul- 
turists. 
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Why  should  they  t  The  agricultural  bill  would  give  them  annually 
a  paltry  $4,000,(100  or  $5,000,000  protection,  but  the  discriminating 
duty  would  "  pan  out"  $59,000,000  a  year. 

From  that  time  on  these  shipping  men  began  to  see  how  mistaken 
they  were  about  "foundation"  or  "morality"  or  "everything  that  is 
good."    What  were  all  these  to  $59,000,000  a  year,  anyway t 

So  they  hired  a  grand  office  on  Twenty-third  street,  New  York,  and 
to  show  that  they  had  turned  their  backs  forever  on  the  aforesaid 
"foundation,"  etc,  they  employed  the  genial  and  talented  editor  of 
8eaboard  to  "  make  the  tight."  And  a  good  fight  he  made  of  it,  and 
will  succeed,  too — if  the  farmers  will  let  him. 

The  cry  went  up  "  Protection  to  American  shipping,"  and  through 
the  indefatigable  labor  of  the  aforesaid  editor  indorsements  came  in  by 
the  scores.  McKinley,  the  National  Republican  Convention,  and  lesser 
lights  indorsed,  and  the  shipping  men  were  happy — are  happy  yet,  and 
hopeful. 

There  is  no  inclination  to  enter  here  into  details  in  order  to  show  the 
viciousuess,  the  impracticability,  and  the  injustice  of  this  attempt. 
These  three  are  so  apparent  on  the  surface  of  the  matter  that  no  great 
time  need  be  devoted  in  showing  the  true  character  of  the  Elkins  bill. 

It  is  vicious,  because  it  would  disturb  and  destroy  trade  relations 
between  this  country  and  foreign  nations  which  would  tend  to  bring 
about  retaliatory  measures  of  especial  injury  to  agriculture. 

It  is  impracticable,  because  it  would  disturb  the  relations  of  internal 
commerce.  Who  could  buy  with  certainty  or  confidence  when  one  im- 
porter could  obtain  shipping  on  a  discriminating  ship  and  another  only 
find  carriage  on  a  foreign  shipf 

And  lastly,  the  $59,000,000  a  year  would  be  a  dead  weight  on  agri- 
culture and  fall  with  a  dull  thud  squarely  on  the  producers  of  agricul- 
tural staples.  For  the  law  is  invariable  that  the  unprotected  must 
pay  the  ultimate  cost  for  the  protection  of  the  protected. 

The  simplest  way  to  defeat  this  measure  is  for  farmers  to  watch  the 
actions  of  their  ^Representatives  on  it  when  it  comes  up.  It  may  do 
some  good  for  subordinate  granges  and  individual  farmers  to  send  on 
communications  to  Congress  giving  their  views  on  the  subject,  so 
plainly  put  forth  as  not  to  be  mistaken. 

If  shipping  is  to  be  protected — and  it  should  so  long  as  manufac- 
tures are — then  there  is  ample  protection  in  the  clause  contained  in 
Honise  bill  No.  2626  for  the  protection  of  agriculture  by  an  export  bounty. 

Names  and  addresses  of  European  manufacturers,  importers,  and  exporters  of  agricul- 
tural machinery  and  implements,  as  shown  on  the  illustrated  catalogues,  submitted  to  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

[This  is  only  a  partial  list— as  many  as  could  be  oollected  in  a  limited  time.] 

Vipan  &  Headly,  Leicester,  England ;  Ph.  Mayfarth  &  Co.,  Frank fort-on-the-Mnin, 
Germany;  Dupont  Freres,  Rue  dee  Vinaigriers,  31,  Paris;  Harrison,  McGregor  dr.  Co., 
Leigh,  Lancashire,  England;  KIbo- Magyar  Gazdasagi  Gepgyar-reszvenytarsasag, 
Budapest;  Fohl  E.  es  Fiai,  Gazdasagi  Gepgyara  Vasontode,  Malomepiteszet  Szom- 
bathely,  Hungary;  Bamford  &  Perkins,  Peterborough,  England;  Hugo  Graepel, 
Budapest;  Andreas  Rieger,  Hennanstadt,  Hungary;  E.  H.  Beutall  &  Co.,  Hay  bridge, 
Maldon,  Essex;  Hofherr  &  Scbrantz,  Budapest;  H.  F.  Eokert,  Berlin;  J.  Hignette, 
Boulevard  Voltaire,  162  and  164,  Paris;  Edward  Kuebne,  Msony,  Hungary;  R.  Horns  by 
A  Sons,  Grantham,  England;  Fortin  Freres,  Montereau  (S.  and  M.),  France;  W.  F. 
Nicholson,  Budapest;  Maison  A.  Motte,  Paris;  Josef  Friedlaender,  Vienna;  J.  &  F. 
Howard,  Bedford,  England;  L.  Rott'e,  Place  Voltaire,  Paris;  Maldon  Iron  Worka, 
Maiden,  Essex;  Istvan  Rock,  Budapest;  the  Johnston  Harvester  Company,  Paris; 
Ruston,  Proctor  &  Co.,  Budapest;  Charles  Fanl,  Paris;  Carl  Beerman,  Berlin;  Ph. 
Pierce  &  Cie.,  Paris;  Clayton  &  Shuttleworth,  Vienna,  Austria,  also  in  England; 

Mick,  fele,  Budapest;  Th.  Pilter,  Paris;  A.  Bajac,  Lianconrt,  France;  Richmond 
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&,  Shandler,  Manchester,  England;  Miller  &,  Welsz,  Budapest;  L.  Herlico,  Paris; 
Wm.  Cottis  &  Sons,  Epping,  England;  Emile-Pnzenat,  a  Bourbon-Lancy  (SaAne-et- 
Loire),  France:  Samuel»on  &  Co.,  Banbury,  England :  Bamforda/  London,  England; 
H.  T.  Mot  &  Co.,  Paris;  V.  Thiolon  &  L.  Manette,  Paris;  F.  Esteve  &  Co.,  Pane; 
L.  Dumonfe,  Paris;  J.  Boulet  &  Co.,  Paris;  Serramalera  &  Co.,  Paris;  Jas.  S.  Dan- 
can,  Paris;  Japy  Freres  &  Co.,  Paris;  James  Smyth  &,  File,  Paris;  A.  Herrisson,  8ys- 
teme  Maguier,  Provins  (Seine-et-Marne),  Paris;  Noel,  69  rue  D'Angouleme  et  i04 
avenue  Parmentier,  Paris;  Mayer  £.  Fiai,  Szombathely,  Hungary;  Vve.  Albaret  and 
G.  Lefebvre.  a  Liancourt-Rantigny  (Oise),  France;  Peltier,  jne.,  rue  Fontaine  an 
Roi,  Paris;  Spear  &  Jackson,  Sheffield,  England;  Hon.  Ung,  Maschinenfabrik,  Buda- 
pest; Rud.  Saok,  Paris;  R.  WaUnt  &  Cie,  Paris;  Plissonier,  Lyons,  France;  Merlin 
&  Co.,  Vierzon,  France;  Bernard,  Bishop  &  Bernard,  Norwich,  England;  Adrian 
Senet,  Paris. 

STATEMENT  07  HE.  LEONARD  RHONE,  MASTER  OF  TEE  STATE 
GRANGE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Tuesday,  January  5, 1897. 

Mr.  Ehone  said:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
appear  before  you  by  direction  of  the  State  Grange  of  Pennsylvania, 
an  association  representing  the  organized  farmers  of  the  State,  for  the 
purpose  of  presenting  to  you  the  feelings  of  the  farmers  of  our  State 
upon  the  protective  policy  of  our  Government.  Pennsylvania  has 
always  been  noted  for  its  advocacy  of  the  protective  policy  of  gov- 
ernment and  helped  to  develop  the  largest  prosperity  to  our  industries, 
and  the  State  Grange  simply  falls  in  the  line  of  the  sentiment  of  its 
people.  When  they  view  the  protection  policy  pursued  by  our  country 
at  present  they  find  a  grave  discrimination,  which  they  think  Congress 
should  at  least  in  measure  remedy.  When  we  inquire  into  the  agricul- 
tural schedules  we  find  that  the  manufacturer  of  leather  is  protected 
by  an  import  duty  and  the  manufacturer  of  leather  goods  by  another 
import  duty,  while  raw  hides  are  sold  in  competition  with  the  American 
farmer  without  any  snch  protection  discriminating  in  his  interest.  I' 
do  not  charge  the  Democratic  party  for  this  sin  which  was  visited  upon  • 
the  American  farmer,  because  I  believe  that  it  was  a  Eepublican  Con- 
gress that  placed  raw  hides  on  the  free  list. 

When  we  were  before  this  committee  under  the  preparation  of  what 
is  known  as  the  McKinley  bill  we  advocated  a  duty  of  25  per  cent 
on  raw  hides,  so  that  the  American  farmer  might  receive  the  same 
measure  of  protection  in  this  particular  that  is  accorded  to  the  Ameri- 
can manufacturer,  but  for  some  reason  that  schedule  was  stricken  out; 
we  find  also,  under  the  administration  of  General  Grant,  that  the  Ke- 
pnblican  Cpngress  reduced  the  duty  on  wool,  and  as  a  consequence 
the  American  farmer  was  obliged  to  take  a  lower  price  for  his  products 
in  the  American  markets,  being  compelled  to  sell  in  competition  with 
the  cheap  labor  and  land  countries  of  the  world;  and  we  find  later  that 
it  was  a  Democratic  Congress  that  placed  wool  entirely  on  the  free  list, 
compelling  the  American  farmer  to  sell  his  products  in  competition 
with  the  same  cheap  laud  and  labor  of  the  world,  wjhile  the  American 
manufacturer  of  wool  has  been  protected.  Now  we  follow  the  agricul- 
tural schedule  throughout,  and  we  find  the  same  discrimination  between 
the  American  farmer  and  the  American  manufacturer  which  our  people 
feel  this  Congress  ought  to  correct,  because,  whatever  may  be  the  policy 
of  the  American  Government,  the  same  measure  of  protection  should  be 
accorded  to  the  American  farmer  that  is  accorded  to  the  American 
manufacturer. 

We  fully  realize  that  the  protective  policy  can  not  do  for  the  American 
farmer  what  it  is  doing  for  the  American  manufacturer.    The  protective 
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policy  works  as  a  charm,  so  far  as  nonstaples  of  agriculture  are  con- 
cerned. An  import  duty  will  raise  the  price  of  the  American  farmer's 
products  to  the  same  extent  that  it  will  raise  the  price  of  the  American 
manufacturer's  products,  but  when  it  comes  to  the  staples  of  agricul- 
ture, the  price  of  which  is  fixed  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  the  pro- 
tective policy  falls  short,  and  as  a  result  the  American  farmer  can  not 
be  protected  in  this  way.  Now,  the  State  Grange  of  Pennsylvania  asks 
that  the  same  policy  be  adopted  to  keep  the  prices  of  American  agri- 
cultural products  up  to  the  same  standard  that  the  prices  of  American 
manufacturers  are  kept  up.  Now,  the  tariff  of  our  country  is  not  uniform 
when  yon  apply  the  policy  of  our  Government,  for  yon  find  that  the 
American  manufacturer  can  import  raw  material  and  pay  a  duty  estab- 
lished by  this  country,  but  if  he  manufactures  his  product  and  again 
exports  it  the  Government  pays  back  to  him  99  per  cent,  which  is  an 
arbitrary  policy  of  protection. 

Now,  if  the  American  Government  does  that  for  the  American  manu- 
facturer, then  we  also  ask,  in  the  name  of  justice,  that  the  same  prin- 
ciple be  applied  to  the  protection  of  the  American  farmer.  Therefore, 
the  protective  policy  can  not  add  one  cent  to  the  price  per  bushel  of 
wheat  or  barrel  of  flour,  because  the  price  of  that  product  is  fixed  in 
the  markets  of  the  world,  and  a  protective  duty  can  not  enhance  the 
price  one  penny,  consequently  there  is  nothing  else  to  do  but  to  apply 
the  same  principle  which  you  apply  to  the  American  manufacturer,  by 
virtually  placing  a  bounty  in  some  way  whereby  the  price  might  be 
enhanced  in  our  own  market  and  protect  the  American  farmer  against 
the  competition  of  the  cheap  land  and  labor  of  the  world.  This  same 
rule  applies  to  corn,  it  applies  to  cotton.  The  protective  policy  can 
not  be  applied  as  in  force  in  this  country  without  applying  the  same 
principle  you  apply  to  the  American  manufacturer,  and  that  is  what  we 
ask.  And  now,  not  to  take  up  too  much  of  your  time,  I  would  ask  that 
Senator  Brown,  a  member  of  our  legislative  committee,  be  permitted 
to  submit  the  petition  of  the  State  Grange  of  Pennsylvania  upon  this 
subject. 

Mr.  McMillin.  If  it  will  not  interfere,  before  he  begins,  I  would  like 
to  ask  by  what  method  you  propose  to  do  this,  by  a  bounty  paid  to  the 
producer  of  agricultural  products  f 

Mr.  Bhone.  A  bounty  paid  upon  the  export  of  wheat  will  enhance 
the  price  of  every  bushel  of  wheat  in  American  markets,  because  when 
the  foreign  buyer  puts  up  his  hand  at  80  cents  the  home  buyer  must 
put  up  his  hand  at  the  same  price.  This  law  is  universal,  and  it  is  well 
understood  by  those  who  deal  in  the  products  of  the  staples  of  agri- 
culture. Now,  I  would  only  say  this:  The  question  may  be  asked, 
How  do  you  propose  to  raise  this  revenue  f  When  the  McKinley  tariff 
was  taken  off  wool  you  decreased  the  national  revenues  over  $11.000,000 ; 
restore  that  duty  and  you  can  take  that  $11,000,000  and  nelp  the 
American  farmer  so  he  can  undersell  every  competitor  in  every  country 
of  the  world,  and  you  will  do  precisely  for  the  American  farmer  what 
is  done  for  the  Anlerican  manufacturer. 


STATEMENT  07  KB.  GERABD  0.  BROWN,  07  FEnSTLVAHIA. 

Tuesday,  January  5, 1897. 
Mr.  Brown  said:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
have  the  honor  to  appear  before  you  as  a  member  of  the  legislative 
committee  of  the  State  Grange  of  Pennsylvania,  in  order  to  give  to  you 
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the  official  action  of  the  farmers  of  Pennsylvania  assembled  at  Altoona 
on  December  8  to  11  of  this  last  year.  I  will  read  the  resolutions  passed 
unanimously  by  that  body: 

REPORT  OF  LEGISLATIVE    COMMITTEE  07  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  GRANGE 
IN  ANNUAL  SESSION  AT  ALTOONA,  DECEMBER  8-11,  1886. 

Tour  committee,  in  view  of  the  continued  depression  in  the  prices  of  agricultural 
staples,  which  in  the  price  of  wheat  is  only  partially  and  temporarily  relieved  by  the 
demand  for  export  caused  by  the  accident  of  a  shortage  in  the  crops  of  oar  principal 
competitors,  have  given  attention  to  the  proposed  policy  of  a  bounty  on  agricultural 
exports  which  has  been  so  forcibly  advocated  by  Mr.  L>.  Lubin,  and  we  accept  as 
established  these  facts: 

That  the  prices  of  agricultural  prod  nets  as  a  whole,  and  particularly  of  the  great 
staples,  are  so  reduced  as  to  be  often  below  cost  of  production,  and  that  in  no  oase  do 
they  oner  a  guarantee  of  profit. 

That  this  situation  is  not  oonfined  to  this  country,  although  intensified  here  by  the 
more  liberal  mode  and  higher  cost  of  living  of  our  people — in  short,  by  their  progress 
in  education  and  advancement  in  civilization. 

That  unless  remedied  this  condition  must  inevitably  gravitate  downward  until 
the  level  of  the  lower  and  debased  agricultural  population  of  the  world  is  reaohed; 
a  condition  incompatible  with  the  maintenance  of  onr  higher  civilization,  and  even 
the  perpetuity  of  our  free  institutions  and  our  self-government. 

That  we  recognize  a  new  "  world  condition/'  arising  from  the  wonderful  facilities 
of  transportation  by  land  and  sea  which  now  bring  together  "as  in  a  scroll w  the 
very  ends  of  the  earth,  which  outstrips  even  time  itself  in  disseminating  intelligence 
through  all  the  marts  of  trade. 

That  we  realize  that  by  the  introduction  of  modern  automatic  machinery  the 
superior  efficiency  of  intelligent  argiculturists  is  in  a  great  degree  discounted,  and 
the  educated  farmers  of  our  land  are  brought  into  sharper  competition  with  those 
who  but  for  the  advantage  gained  by  their  nee  of  such  machinery  could  never  have 
become  objects  of  our  concern  as  rivals. 

That  we  are  aware  of  the  additional  menace  which  threatens  us  from  the  approach- 
ing completion  of  the  Siberian  railroad,  and  the  opening  by  Russia  as  a  bidder 
against  the  world  the  most  enormous  contiguous  arable  tract  on  the  planet,  which, 
when  stocked  with  the  latest  farm  machinery  now  manufactured  in  Continental 
Europe  will  infallibly  crowd  all  cereals  to  a  point  lower  than  ever  yet  reached. 

That  we  can  not  deceive  ourselves  with  the  idea  that  any  measure  of  protection  to 
our  industries  offered  by  a  tariff  on  imports  can  avail  in  the  slightest  degree  to  bene- 
fit the  grower  of  those  crops  of  which  he  produces  a  surplus  for  export,  and  whose 
price  is  necessarily  made  in  the  world's  market  where  they  are  and  must  continue  to 
be  disposed  of. 

That  we  have  a  right  to  demand  that  the  same  proportion  of  advantage  shall  be 
given  to  the  agricultural  industry  that  is  accorded  by  law  to  any  other  in  this  broad 
land. 

That  while  protection  countries  which  are  importers  of  agricultural  products  may 
in  a  measure  remedy  the  evil  of  low  prices  by  increasing  the  duties  or  agricultural 
imports,  it  is  manifestly  impossible  for  those  whieh  produoe  a  surplus  for  export  to 

Sive  the  least  particle  of  relief  to  the  interest  of  their  farmers  by  a  high  tariff  on 
lose  products. 

That  the  lessening  of  production  of  these  farm  staples  so  as  to  bring  them  within 
the  limit  of  our  own  home  consumption  Is  no  remedy,  as  it  is  an  economic  impossi- 
bility, and  in  any  event  could  only  injure  by  limiting  the  opportunities  of  employ- 
ment to  our  people,  reducing  the  actual  resources  and  wealth  of  our  oountry. 

Again,  that  diversification  of  our  production  can  afford  no  certain  nor  permanent 
relief,  as  experience  has  proved  that  a  largely  increased  production  of  specialties, 
such  as  dairy  products,  truck,  berries,  fruit,  etc,  only  tends  to  eventually  lower 
these  things,  as  well  as  the  staples,  below  the  profit  point. 

At  a  time  when  the  American  farmer  had  a  world  monopoly  in  the  production  of 
staples,  when  with  cheaper  lands  he  was  the  almost  exclusive  user  of  improved  agri- 
cultural machinery,  he  was  then  able  to  pay  the  ultimate  net  cost  of  a  high  protective 
tariff  and  live;  but  when,  as  now,  the  world's  prices  are  down  to  one-naif  their 
former  rates,  in  the  face  of  this  to  even  maintain,  let  alone  raise  still  higher,  the 
protective  tariff  would  be  economic  suicide. 

What,  then,  is  the  remedy  f  It  is  clear  that  we  must  either  lower  the  price  of  the 
things  which  the  agricultural  producer  must  buy  to  the  world  level  of  value,  through 
free  trade,  or  artificially  enhance  in  the  home  market  the  price  of  his  produots  to  the 
protection  level  by  a  genuine  and  real  protection  policy. 

This,  we  have  seen,  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  effect  by  any  tariff,  no  matter  how 
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high,  upon  the  staple  crops,  whereas  a  bounty  on  exports  could  not  fail  to  raise  the 
price  oi  such  products  in  the  home  market  to  the  extent  of  that  export  bounty. 

This  would  be  securing  to  the  American  producer  of  these  staples  directly,  and  to 
all  farmers  in  this  country  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  indirectly,  the  same  measure 
of  protection  or  advantage  that  the  high  tariff  now  gives  to  manufacturers. 

And  just  as  long  as  our  manufacturers  are  protected  in  their  production  by  a  tariff 
on  imports,  every  consideration  of  justice,  canity,  and  expediency  demands  as  an 
offset  an  equal  protection  to  agriculture  by  a  bounty  on  exports. 

Lxokajid  Rhonz, 
Gb&ard  C.  Brown, 
Jambs  G.  McSpanam, 
R.  H.  Thomas, 
B.  H.  Warren, 
F.  A.  Moore, 

Legislative  Comm&tim. 

Now,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  have  had  the  honor  to  submit  to 
yon  these  resolutions  formally  adopted  by  the  State  Grange  of  Penn- 
sylvania. This  I  have  done  acting  by  their  authority,  and  have 
appeared  here  not  merely  as  a  private  individual  giving  my  personal 
opinions,  but  as  a  representative  of  the  farmers  of  that  great  State  to 
whom  the  duty  has  been  intrusted. 

The  position  of  the  farmers  of  the  Keystone  State  on  the  tariff  ques- 
tion is  pronounced  and  unmistakable.  While  not  moving  for  change  in 
the  law,  tbey  are  resolute  in  not  being  discriminated  against  in  what- 
ever changes  may  be  made. 

They  stand  for  justice  in  tariff  just  as  they  have  ever  stood  for  justice 
and  equity  before  the  law,  by  the  law,  under  our  Constitution. 

This  equity  they  recognize  as  their  right,  and,  as  shown  by  this  dec- 
laration,  which  was  adopted  without  a  dissenting  voice  at  their  annual 
convention  at  Altoona  on  December  10,  they  are  a  unit  in  the  deter- 
mination to  have  their  rights  to  equal  treatment  observed  in  tariff 
legislation. 

They  realize  the  hollowness  of  the  pretense  of  protection  through  a 
tariff,  and  will  not  forget  those  who  may  foist  such  a  policy  on  them  in 
their  distress.  After  more  than  thirty  years  of  protection  they  find 
their  properties  shrunken  in  value  from  one-third  to  one-half.  Assess- 
ment for  taxation  shows  a  falling  off  in  twenty-five  years  of  not  less 
than  $200,000,000,  or  25  per  cent,  while  the  burdens  of  taxation  have 
been  intensified,  the  expense  of  living  unchanged,  and  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction relatively  undiminished. 

They  see  that  meanwhile  other  interests  have  been  magnified  in 
importance  and  wealth. 

The  population  of  the  State  has  increased  about  as  fast  as  the  prop- 
erty of  the  farmers  has  diminished  during  these  twenty-five  years.     . 

But  while  agriculture  has  so  retrograded,  manufacturing  has  gone 
forward  with  wondrous  strides.  Capital  thus  invested  has  risen  from 
$416,000,000  to  $1,000,000,000  (it  was  $991,000,000  in  1890),  the  num- 
ber of  employees  has  been  doubled,  the  amount  of  wages  paid  has 
increased  60  per  cent,  and  the  product  of  the  factories  to  an  even 
greater  rate. 

While  the  population  as  well  as  the  wealth  of  farming  communities 
has  shrunken,  the  towns  and  centers  of  business  have  known  no  set- 
backs. Twelve  agricultural  counties  have  less  population  now  than 
sixteen  years  since,  while  manufacturing  towns  have  doubled  their 
population  and  quadrupled  their  wealth. 

That  the  conl-mining  industries  do  not  make  an  equal  showing  is 
because  the  management  is  more  concerned  to  roll  up  big  profits  than 
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to  increase  the  output,  and  prefer  the  increment  in  dollars  rather  than 
in  tons. 

While  Pennsylvania  farmers  have  lost  $250,000,000  in  the  assessed 
value  of  their  holdings,  the  real  estate  of  Philadelphia  alone  has  in  the 
same  time  raised  from  $440,01)0,000  to  $732,000,000. 

So  that  under  the  protective  system,  which  has  prevailed  ever  since 
the  exigency  of  the  war  rendered  its  imposition  possible,  because  it 
seemed  unavoidable,  mining,  manufacturing,  and  kindred  business  enter- 
prises have  been  favored  and  assisted,  while  farming  has  depreciated. 

It  this  condition  prevailed  in  Pennsylvania  alone  it  might  be  held 
that  local  causes  engendered  it;  but  it  is  notorious  that  it  is  coextensive 
and  affects  every  State  and  Territory  over  which  our  starry  banner 
waves;  more,  perhaps,  in  some  and  less  in  other  localities,  but  every- 
where, and  the  loss  to  farmers  is  greatest  where  they  have  had  the  most 
to  lose.  That  it  should  exist  in  Pennsylvania,  of  all  States  in  the  Union, 
is  perhaps  the  greatest  anomaly,  if  there  is  any  truth  in  the  home- 
market  arguments  for  protection. 

The  facts  as  they  stand,  however,  utterly  disprove  them,  and  show 
that  no  such  thing  as  a  sufficient  or  remunerative  home  market  has 
been  furnished  us  in  return  for  the  immense  and  incalculable  sacrifices 
made  by  the  farmers  on  the  altar  of  protection  for  now  a  full  generation. 

If  anything,  we  are  now  more  dependent  on  the  foreign  market  than 
we  have  ever  been,  and  the  only  reason  that  the  volume  of  our  agricul- 
tural surplus  is  not  greater  yet  than  it  is  now  is  because  of  the  increas- 
ing poverty  of  our  farmers  and  their  inability  to  continue  production 
without  profit. 

That  the  capital  of  the  farmers  of  Pennsylvania,  situated  as  they  are 
in  the  heart  of  the  most  heavily  protected  industries  of  this  country, 
has  diminished  at  least  25  per  cent  is  proven  by  the  census  of  1870  and 
1890,  which  show  that  the  assessed  value  of  their  real  estate  alone  fell 
in  those  twenty  years  from  $1,043,000,000  to  $922,000,000,  and  that 
the  capital  of  the  manufacturers  augmented  in  the  same  time  from 
$406,000,000  to  $991,000,000,  while  the  city  real  estate  more  than 
doubled;  the  value  of  railroad,  telegraph,  and  other  speculative  prop- 
erties nearly  tripled. 

We  submit  that  we  are  entirely  satisfied  that  whoever  may  have 
gotten  the  benefits  of  a  protective  tariff  we  certaiuly  have  not. 

There  is,  therefore,  no  cause  for  wonderment  that  so  conservative  a 
body  as  the  State  Grange,  fairly  representative  of  every  agricultural 
interest  in  Pennsylvania,  even  though  its  membership  by  more  than 
two-thirds  be  affiliated  through  past  association  and  inherited  predi- 
lections with  the  Republican  party,  should  by  a  practically  unanimous 
assent  draft  and  present  so  strong  a  protest  against  increase  ot  tariff 
taxation  as  the  report  which  I  have  had  the  honor  to  present  to  you. 

That  convention  recognized  that  the  machinery  of  the  Government 
has  passed  into  the  hands  of  those  who  are  better  known  as  advocates 
of  radical  and  exorbitant  protection  than  for  anything  else,  and  that 
without  question  the  policy  adopted  would  probably  be  extreme  along 
this  line.  Therefore  there  was  no  hesitation  on  the  part  of  any  who  were 
farmers  to  utter  the  protest  and  indorse  the  recommendation  it  contains. 

We  declare  positively  that  if  protection  is  to  be  the  policy  it  must  be 
of  a  kind  that  will  embrace  us  as  well  as  our  neighbors.  No  more 
favoritism  for  special  interests,  and  least  of  all  at  our  expense. 

We  object  to  being  buncoed  on  so  vital  a  matter. 

Even  those  of  us  who  are  opposed  to  any  such  prostitution  of  the 
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powers  of  Government  as  the  taxation  of  some  for  the  benefit  of  others 
can  not  fail  to  require  an  offset  to  tariff  if  they  are  to  be  subjected  to  it, 

And  as  to  those  of  ns  who  are  "  worshipers  of  the  goddess,"  who 
believe  in  protection  through  a  high  tariff  as  the  Chinaman  believes  in 
his  joss  or  the  Hottentot  in  his  fetich — blind  it  may  be,  but  devoted — 
of  all  farmers  they  must  demand  that  its  sheltering  wings  be  spread 
over  them  also. 

It  is  useless  for  Congress  to  attempt  to  satisfy  them  with  a  tariff  on 
imports,  no  matter  how  high  or  prohibitive.  Past  experience  tells  that 
story,  even  if  it  were  not  repugnant  to  common  sense. 

The  time  has  gone  by  when  the  farmers  of  the  United  States  can  be 
placated  with  "  soothing  sirup"  of  that  kind. 

That  portion  of  them  who  do  know  that  high  taxes  are  no  remedy  for 
low  prices  for  farm  products  is  too  small  and  insignificant  to  count 
anywhere. 

Those  of  them  who  do  not  know  that  the  cost  of  heavier  taxation 
comes  right  out  of  the  farmers,  and  nowhere  else,  are  not  more  numerous 
or  influential. 

Now  more  than  ever  all  are  beginning  to  realize  that  while  high 
tariff  can  increase  the  prices  of  those  things  whose  production  can  be 
controlled  and  regulated  by  mutual  agreement  among  the  producers  of 
such  goods,  staple  farm  production  can  not  possibly  be  so  provided  for, 
and  that  inevitably  the  net  cost  of  protection — that  is,  the  enhanced 
price  of  the  protected  article — must  fall  on  them,  and  that  they  must 
pay  it  in  the  end. 

They  are  naturally  agitated  over  the  prospect  now  before  them.  An 
epoch  of  diminishing  prices  to  be  marked  by  an  increase  of  taxation, 
both  direct  and  indirect,  with  consequent  higher  cost  of  production, 
lessened  power  of  consumption,  and  progressive  stagnation  and  impov- 
erishment— such  is  the  situation  which  they  see  no  reasonable  chance 
of  escaping  under  existing  circumstances. 

It  largely  rests  with  yon,  gentlemen  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, as  to  what  extent  these  forebodings  are  or  are  not  to  be  realized. 

It  is  not  merely  in  the  matter  of  originating  measures  of  revenue  and 
taxation  for  that  purpose,  but  in  curbing  the  necessities  for  more  reve- 
nue by  reducing  the  expenses  of  government,  that  you  have  so  great 
an  opportunity  to  serve  the  people,  and  thus  especially  to  relieve  the 
farmers. 

The  deficit  which  is  so  deplored  and  so  embarrassing  should  find  some 
remedy  less  harsh,  less  grinding,  upon  the  taxpayers  and  wage  earners 
of  the  country  than  an  increase  of  taxation. 

Nothing  in  our  development  has  been  more  remarkable  than  the 
extraordinary  growth  of  public  expenditures,  which  have  increased 
much  more  rapidly  than  the  population,  and  without  any  relation  to 
the  ability  of  the  farmers  to  meet  them. 

In  1860  Pennsylvania  had  2,900,000  inhabitants  and  raised  by  taxes 
•8,729,000,  or  $2.76  per  capita;  in  1870,  with  3,500,000  population, 
levied  $24,000,000,  or  $6.85  per  capita;  but  in  1890,  with  a  population 
of  5,300,000,  required  $48,000,000,  or  a  tax  of  $9.06  for  each  person. 

The  United  States  Government  in  I860  levied  $3.03,  in  1870  $7.10, 
and  in  1890,  after  more  than  twenty-five  years  of  profound  peace, 
exacted  not  less  than  $7.59  as  tax  upon  each  man,  woman,  and  child 
domiciled  in  her  borders. 

One  hundred  years  ago  it  required  only  $1.10  to  keep  us  in  order  and 
administer  a  Government  which  was,  to  say  the  least)  as  efficient  and  in 
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all  essentials  as  satisfactory  as  we  have  since  that  time  been  favored 
with. 

When  it  is  considered  that  in  the  main  the  prices  of  farm  products 
of  the  great  staples  of  farm  production  which  have  made  the  nation 
rich  beyond  all  precedent  in  history,  but  which  are  not  enriching  the 
farmers  who  produce  them,  average  lower  now  than  in  those  times  of 
lower  taxation;  when  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  price  of  these  farm 
products  measures  the  ability  of  the  farmer  to  meet  his  taxes,  there 
can  be  no  two  opinions  as  to  the  critical  condition  of  agriculture. 

The  same  consideration  must  forbid  honest  legislators  from  any 
chances  of  adding  to  his  burdens  by  increasing  the  tariff  charge  on 
anything  which  he  needs  and  can  obtain  only  through  an  exchange  of 
the  products  of  his  labor.  Nothing  can  excuse  so  reckless  a  disregard 
of  his  interests  on  their  part. 

And  since  from  the  very  nature  of  things  the  farmer  must  bear  the 
brunt  of  taxation,  it  is  clearly  not  out  of  order  when  considering  the 
general  agricultural  schedule  for  this  committee,  which  has  been  so 
occupied  in  listening  to  the  appeals  of  divers  special  and  individual 
interests,  whose  representatives  are  one  and  all  extending  their  por- 
ringers for  a  higher  tax  for  the  particular  benefit  of  each  and  Sundry, 
to  give  their  attention  to  a  method  of  relief  to  all  agricultural  interests, 
so  fair,  so  sound,  so  efficacious,  as  a  general  and  decisive  retrenchment 
of  governmental  expenses  all  along  the  line,  for  reduction  of  expenses 
means  reduction  of  taxes.  This  obviates  the  need  of  increase  of  bur- 
den  on  consumers,  diminishes  cost  of  living  and  of  production,  enlarges 
the  value  of  wages  and  the  price  of  the  products  of  labor,  restores  the 
natural  equality  of  all  citizens  under  the  law  by  lessening  the  oppor- 
tunity and  pulling  the  teeth  of  trusts  and  combines;  and,  while  favor- 
ing all  legitimate  producing  interests,  will  especially  promote  agriculture 
and  tend  to  restore,  so  far  as  may  be,  those  better  days  when  profit  was 
possible  and  the  farmers'  prosperity  made  this  a  happy  and  contented 
people. 

STATEMENT    07   ALEX.    J.    WEDDEBBTOH,    MASTER    OF   STATE 
GRANGE  07  VIRGINIA 

Tuesday,  January  5, 1897. 
Mr.  Weddbrrurn  said:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  appreciate  that  I  must  be  very  brief,  and  what  I  have  written 
here  I  will  not  attempt  to  read,  but  will  hand  to  the  stenographer  to  bo 
printed  with  my  remarks.  I  am  here  representing  the  State  Grange  of 
Virginia,  the  only  nonpolitical  farmers'  organization  in  the  State.  I 
simply  desire  to  say  that  I  have  listened  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure 
to  what  has  preceded  me  during  the  day,  and  for  several  days  past, 
wherever  it  has  touched  upon  agricultural  products.  I  have  seen  the 
miners  of  the  country  and  manufacturers  of  the  country  come  here  in 
force.  They  have  been  thoroughly  and  ably  represented.  Growers  of 
specific  agricultural  products  have  also  been  well  represented  here,  but 
the  great  staples  of  agriculture,  the  products  that  come  from  the  real 
farmers  of  this  country,  from  the  farms  of  the  West  and  the  plantations 
of  the  South,  have  until  today  not  been  heard.  Just  consider  the  fact 
that  out  of  the  eight  hundred  millions  export  over  70  per  cent  come 
direct  from  the  farm,  being  staple  products,  sent  out  from  this  country 
to  bring  back  money  into  the  United  States.    And  we  come  here  simply 
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to  ask  that  we  receive  the  same  protecting  care  at  your  hands  as  is 
accorded  the  manufacturer  and  the  miner.  When  you  give  this  pro- 
tection to  the  manufacturer  and  miner  by  a  tariff  you  raise  the  price  of 
those  products  and  pat  the  burden  upon  the  man  at  the  plow  who  pro- 
duces the  corn,  the  cotton,  the  tobacco,  and  other  staples  in  this  country. 

We  are  not  here  to  ask  you  not  to  give  this  protection  to  those  other 
industries,  but  to  ask  you  to  give  due,  full,  and  fair  consideration  to 
the  American  farmer  who  produces  the  staples  which,  when  exported, 
bring  into  America  over  $600,000,000  a  year. 

I  appreciate,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  this  com- 
mittee to  go  into  a  full  discussion  of  this  subject  at  this  time.  There 
are,  however,  two  bills  before  the  House  to  which  I  would  like  to  call 
attention — one  presented  by  Mr.  Johnson,  of  California,  and  another, 
House  bill  9598,  presented  by  Mr.  Meredith,  of  Virginia.  I  would 
request,  on  behalf  of  the  farmers  of  Virginia,  and  also  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  Colonel  Rhone,  master  of  the  State  Grange  of  Pennsylvania, 
that  we  be  given  a  special  subcommittee  and  a  hearing  at  the  proper 
time,  to  present  facts  and  figures  that  we  have  prepared  quite  elabo- 
rately that  will  show  that  unless  something  is  done  for  this  great  indus- 
try— this  money-producing  industry — the  farmers  must  go  to  the  wall. 
I  hope  you  will  recognize  this,  and  that  you  will  also  consider  another 
fact — that  unless  the  farmer  prospers  none  can  prosper. 

There  is  a  bill  before  this  Congress  asking  that  a  differential  duty  be 
placed  in  favor  of  American  ships,  which  provides  that  a  bonus  of  10 
per  cent  be  placed  on  stuff  brought  in  from  abroad  for  the  benefit  of 
those  ships.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  if  that  bill 
becomes  a  law  the  result  will  be  to  bring  into  this  country  competitors 
for  our  manufactures.  What  we  wish  to  do  is  to  take  out  of  this 
country  products  produced  or  manufactured  here  and  bring  back 
money.  We  would  like  to  have  this  done  in  American  ships.  There 
is  no  way  by  which  the  American  farmer  can  be  protected  except  by 
an  export  bounty  on  staple  agricultural  products,  and  the  best  way  to 
protect  American  ships  is  to  pay  them  for  carrying  abroad  American 
farm  products. 

Mr.  Steele.  You  say  you  represent  the  only  nonpolitical  farmers' 
organization.    Do  you  have  political  farmers'  organizations  in  Virginia. 

Mr.  Weddebbubn.  I  believe  there  are  in  several  States  of  the  Union. 
I  would  rather  be  excused  from  saying  anything  about  any  other  organ- 
ization than  the  one  I  belong  to,  the  Grange,  which  is  nonpolitical. 

Mr.  Wedderburn  then  submitted  the  following  written  argument: 

As  Virginia  is  a  large  producer  of  agricultural  staples,  on  behalf  of 
our  State  Grange  I  desire  to  ask  that  in  seeking  whom  you  can  beuefit 
by  the  bill  you  are  now  preparing  that  you  will  not  overlook  the  man 
who  follows  the  plow  and  produces  by  his  toil  and  industry  the  greater 
part  of  the  nation's  wealth,  the  man  upon  whom  the  prosperity  of  all 
depends.  It  has  been  stated  that  fifty  men  in  New  York  could  tie  up 
trade  and  smash  things  generally  in  this  country.  If  this  be  true  it  is 
an  unfortunate  condition,  but  there  is  no  denying  that  if  the  farmers 
went  on  a  strike  for  twelve  months  the  world  would  be  depopulated. 
If  we  owe  to  these  people  food,  clothing,  life  itself,  and  our  general 
prosperity  as  a  nation,  certainly  we  owe  them  consideration  enough  iu 
the  enactment  of  our  laws  to  place  them  on  an  equal  plane  with  other 
industries,  and  in  the  make-up  of  your  schedule  we  believe  that  we 
have  the  right  not  only  to  be  heard  but  to  receive  as  much  thought, 
care,  and  protection  as  has  any  other  important  industry  of  the  Union. 
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Parties  or  sections  of  right  have  nothing  to  do  with  this  matter — it  is 
purely  and  simply  a  question  of  business — a  question  of  patriotism.  If 
we  admit,  as  we  are  forced  to  do,  that  staple  agriculture  is  the  founda- 
tion industry,  the  taproot  of  success  that  has  brought  fabulous  wealth 
to  our  nation  in  the  past  and  is  the  only  possible  means  through  which 
that  prosperity  can  be  continued — it  is  the  duty  of  this  committee  to 
see  that  this  great  industry  is  protected  equally  with  every  other 
industry,  that  it  is  upheld  and  fostered  iatotead  of  being  made  to  carry 
the  burden  of  debt  and  taxation  that  other  industries  may  flourish. 

The  basic  principles  upon  which  this  country  was  established  were 
equality  and  justice. 

Without  regard  to  partisanship,  the  great  majority  of  the  American 
people  will  agree  that  taxation  should  be  adjusted  so  as  to  bear  with 
equal  force  upon  all  classes  and  on  all  sections. 

The  majority  of  men  supporting  a  protective  policy  do  so  because 
they  believe  that  such  a  policy  incidentally  protects  all,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  majority  of  men  who  oppose  this  protection  idea  do  so 
because  they  believe  that  it  unjustly  burdens  a  large  class  while  it 
benefits  another  much  smaller  class. 

Whether  the  benefits  are  greater  than  the  burdens  to  the  general 
public  is  where  we  disagree. 

If  a  condition  could  be  assured  where  the  burdens  and  benefits  were 
more  equally  distributed,  doubtless  the  opposition  to  a  protective 
policy  would  in  a  great  measure  cease.  No  intelligent  man  with  a  par- 
ticle of  patriotism  would  for  a  moment  oppose  protection  to  American 
industries,  provided  all  American  industries  were  equally  protected; 
and  even  if  the  burdens  were  more  equally  distributed  than  at  present 
the  opposition  would  be  less. 

I  take  it  to  be  self-evident  that: 

First.  That  protection  through  a  tariff,  if  it  protects,  must,  until 
competition  reduces  prices,  mean  a  rise  to  very  nearly  the  extent  ot 
the  tariff  and  the  profit  thereon  on  the  protected  goods  (the  manufac- 
tured American  goods),  which  are  sold  at  just  enough  below  the  price 
of  the  imported  competitor  to  secure  them  the  larger  part  of  the  home 
market,  and  that  this  rise  has  to  be  paid  for  by  someone,  and  that  some- 
one, the  consumer,  who  finally  pays  for  the  products  and  uses  them.  It 
would  be  foolishness  to  assume  that  this  rise  of  price  is  paid  by  the 
importer,  for  he  adds  to  his  price  the  tariff  and  charges  a  profit  thereon, 
as  well  as  on  the  price  of  the  goods.  Nor  can  it  be  charged  against  the 
wholesaler;  he,  too,  adds  on  his  profit,  as  do  all  through  whose  hands 
the  goods  pass,  charging  also  a  profit  on  every  additional  charge  of 
transportation  and  handling.  Thus  the  goods  finally  come  down  to  the 
retailer,  who  sells  them  to  the  consumer,  and  he  pays  the  cost  of  importa- 
tion duties,  profits,  and  transportation  charges.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  the  consumer  pays  these  costs  and,  therefore,  alone  pays  the  tariff 
tax. 

Second.  The  manufacturer  derives  the  benefit  from  this  protection. 
He  not  only  secures  the  greater  part  of  the  home  market  thereby,  but 
until  met  by  home  competition  he  can,  by  slightly  underselling  his 
foreign  competitor,  make  a  profit  over  and  above  that  which  is  just  and 
fair  to  the  extent  of  nearly  the  amount  of  the  tariff.  A  part  of  this  he 
divides  with  his  workman,  but  it  is  readily  understood  that  the  work- 
man's share  is  small,  as  the  increase  of  his  wages  is  due  more  to  his 
productive  capacity  than  to  the  protective  tariff— American  skill  and 
American  machinery  enabling  him  to  produce  greatly  in  excess  of  his 
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foreign  competitor.  The  manufacturer  is  enabled  to  protect  himself 
against  home  competition  by  combines  to  limit  production.  This,  how- 
ever, can  not  and  does  not  protect  the  wage  earner,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
by  lessening  work  destroys  employment. 

Third.  That  while  the  producer  of  nonstaple  products  of  the  farm, 
the  prices  of  which  are  fixed  by  the  supply  and  demand  at  home,  is 
incidentally  protected  by  a  tariff  which  supplies  a  home  market,  those 
staple  products,  a  part  of  which  are  exported  and  sold  in  competition 
with  like  foreign  products  in  the  world's  central  market,  where  the 
price  is  fixed  not  only  for  the  article  sold  there  but  for  the  same  article 
sold  here  on  the  American  farm,  the  price  being  the  same  at  both 
places,  less  the  cost  of  transportation  and  other  charges  from  the  farm 
to  Liverpool,  the  producers  of  these  staple  agricultural  products,  a 
part  of  which  are  exported,  are  not  only  not  benefited  by  the  protec- 
tion afforded  by  a  tariff,  but  are  compelled  to  pay  for  the  larger  part, 
if  not  all,  of  the  protection  given  the  manufacturer  through  the  tariff, 
the  price  of  what  the  farmer  sells  being  fixed  abroad  and  in  competition 
with  the  world's  products,  while  the  price  of  that  which  he  purchases 
is  advanced  at  home  through  protection. 

Fourth.  The  farmer  producing  exportable  products  adds  to  the  coun- 
try's wealth  at  the  rate  of  over  (600,000,000  every  year.  The  price  for 
this  immense  sum  of  our  products  is  fixed  abroad  in  competition  with 
like  products,  produced  on  the  cheapest  lands,  with  the  cheapest  labor, 
paid  with  the  cheapest  money,  and  using  the  very  best  machinery  for 
such  productive  purposes  that  is  made  in  the  world.  Nor  is  this  all. 
The  price  of  that  very  much  greater  portion  used  at  home  is  fixed  at 
exactly  the  same  figure  by  the  same  competition,  under  the  same  condi- 
tions, and  entailing  the  same  injustice  to  these  wealth  and  bread  pro- 
ducers of  our  country.  That  is,  the  foreign  and  home  price  for  these 
products  are  the  same,  less  transportation  and  other  charges,  and  are 
fixed  abroad  under  free  trade  with  the  world's  competition,  while  the 
producer  is  compelled  to  buy  his  supplies  in  a  protected  market. 

Fifth.  While  the  actual  trade  balances  are  in  our  favor,  so  far  as  buy- 
ing and  selling  are  concerned,  we  are  in  reality  going  annually  deeper 
into  debt  to  foreign  countries.  The  interest  on  public,  corporate,  and 
private  indedtedness  abroad  now  exceeds  $350,000,000;  we  pay  to  for- 
eigners for  handling  our  ocean  transportation  over  (100,000,000;  our 
millionaires  spend  abroad  another  hundred  millions;  aliens  send  hence 
another  hundred  millions;  while  over  $50,000,000  are  paid  each  year 
for  insurance;  or  a  grand  total  of  $700,000,000,  from  which,  if  we  deduct 
the  trade  balances,  we  have  an  annual  increase  of  foreign  debt  of  over 
$450,000,000,  which  is  steadily  and  rapidly  increasing.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances, an  essential  in  statesmanship  would  seem  to  be  how  to  reduce 
this  adverse  balance  and  turn  it  into  a  balance  in  our  favor.  Individ- 
ual liberty  being  one  of  the  first  principles  of  our  Government,  we  can 
not  restrict  those  who  are  rich  from  "pursuing  happiness"  abroad  and 
scattering  their  millions  among  the  nobility  of  Europe.  As  it  is  uncon- 
stitutional to  place  a  duty  on  exports,  we  are  unable  to  restrict  the 
Chinese  and  Italians  from  exporting  their  savings.  We  can,  however, 
restrict  this  class  of  immigration  and  save  much  to  our  nation  and  its 
workingmen.  By  a  liberal  system  of  protection  to  American  ships, 
when  used  for  the  purpose,  not  of  bringing  foreign  goods  to  our  coun- 
try to  compete  with  our  manufacturers  and  wage  camera,  but  uben 
carrying  hence  products  of  American  farms,  mines,  and  factories  so  as 
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to  increase  our  exports  and  decrease  oar  imports  and  foreign  debts. 
We  can  save  the  $100,000,000  paid  out  for  ocean  transportation  and  a 
large  part  of  the  insurance  sent  to  old  mother  England.  By  a  liberal 
policy  of  export  bounties  on  all  products  sent  abroad  in  American 
ships  we  can  easily  turn  the  trade  balance  in  our  favor  and  pay  off 
our  foreign  debts  and  restore  prosperity  to  our  farms,  and  thereby 
to  our  factories  and  mines. 

The  man  who  sells  more  than  he  buys  is  the  one  who  grows  rich. 
We  are  not  doing  this.  I  mean,  to  be  literal,  our  outgo  is  something  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $450,000,000  greater  than  we  are  able  to  meet,  or 
very  nearly  6  per  cent  on  the  entire  wealth  of  the  country,  estimating 
it  to  be,  in  spite  of  these  hard  times,  $75,000,000,000.  The  continuation 
of  such  a  drain  means  continued  hard  times  and  worse  distress.  None 
can  deny  that  some  remedy  should  be  devised  to  assist  in  reviving  the 
farming  interests  of  our  country,  which  we  are  informed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  is  prosperous,  because  only  28  per  cent  of  the  farms 
are  mortgaged. 

If  equality  and  equity  are  the  foundation  upon  which  the  superstruc- 
ture of  our  Government  rests,  then  if  it  is  fair  to  protect  the  manu- 
facturer and  miner  it  is  equally  as  fair  to  protect  the  farmer.  We  know 
that  he  feeds  us  all ;  that  his  prosperity  means  busy  hours  for  the  manu- 
facturers and  miners  of  America;  that  happiness  and  wealth  (compara- 
tive, of  course)  around  the  log  fire  in  the  old  homestead  not  only  means 
wealth  for  the  manufacturer  and  work  for  the  wage  earner,  but  it  means 
peace,  plenty,  and  prosperity  for  our  country;  but  so  long  as  the  farmer 
raises  his  crops  at  a  loss  per  acre,  so  long  as  the  sheriffs  red  flag  floats 
over  the  mortgaged  homes  of  the  settlers  on  the  prairies  of  the  West  or 
the  fertile  valleys  and  sandy  slopes  of  the  South,  so  long  will  prosperity 
refuse  to  come  again;  so  long  as  hard  times  hang  around  the  farmer's 
cabin  door,  so  long  will  its  reflection  be  seen  and  felt  in  the  homes  of 
the  workingineu  of  New  England.  Under  such  conditions  it  becomes 
the  duty  of  every  patriotic  representative  of  the  people  to  carefully  con- 
sider how  best  to  promote  the  farmer's  welfare,  how  best  to  make  his, 
the  foundation  industry,  pay.  I  believe  I  have  tried  conscientiously  to 
see  how  this  could  be  done,  and  I  find  but  two  ways  by  which  his 
condition  can  be  benefited: 

One  is  to  increase  the  circulating  medium,  to  expand  the  currency. 
With  this  matter  this  committee  is  not  charged. 

The  other  is  to  raise  the  price  of  his  products,  artificially,  just  as  the 
price  of  the  manufactured  or  mined  product  is  raised.  It  would  be 
impossible  and  absurd  to  consider  a  plan  of  paying  a  bounty  on  pro- 
duction, and  that  is  not  what  is  needed,  but  this  committee  can  well 
afford  to  investigate  thoroughly  the  advisability  of  enabling  the  pro- 
ducer of  staple  products  to  reach  a  foreign  market  with  his  products 
and  meet  on  equal  grounds  his  competitor — the  coolie,  the  fellah,  the 
muzhik,  the  ryot,  and  the  peon.  This  may  strike  you  as  wild  and 
impossible,  but  if  you  will  consider  it  without  political  prejudice  and 
from  an  economic  standpoint  you  will  find  that  it  is  not  only  just,  but 
practical.  The  bill  presented  by  Mr.  Meredith,  prepared  by  Captain 
Bates,  ex-United  States  Commissioner  of  Navigation,  and  now  before 
your  committee,  should  receive  your  most  careful  consideration. 

This  measure,  or  something  on  the  same  line,  is,  in  my  estimation,  the 
only  possible  way  by  which  the  farmer  who  produces  staples  can  be 
protected  against  the  inequalities  of  any  tariff,  high  or  low. 

TH 57 
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STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BT  HOM.  HORACE  G.  SKOVES,  A  REPRE- 
SENTATIVE FROM  THE  STATE  OF  MICHIGAN. 

Washington,  January  5, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

The  people  of  the  Seventh  district  of  Michigan,  which  has  a  lake 
and  river  coast  of  something  like  300  miles,  reaching  from  nearly  the 
head  of  Saginaw  Bay  to  the  corporate  limits  of  the  city  of  Detroit 
think  that  their  condition,  so  far  as  tariff  matters  are  concerned,  could 
be  largely  improved,  and,  in  their  behalf,  I  herewith  submit  some  of 
these  conditions  to  yonr  consideration. 

Canada  has  long  had  a  duty  on  small  fruits  and  garden  truck,  which 
have  been  admitted  free  very  largely  to  our  country  from  there,  and 
which  has  worked  serious  harm  to  our  gardeners  and  small-fruit  grow- 
ers, as  well  as  farmers  in  general.  The  Canadian  duty  on  peaches  is 
1  cent  per  pound,  upon  small  fruits  2  cents  per  pound,  on  garden  truck 
and  all  kinds  of  greenhouse  stock,  all  kinds  of  plants  and  ornamental 
shrubs,  trees,  etc.,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.  This  includes  all  nursery 
stock  except  apple,  pear,  plum,  and  cherry  trees,  on  which  there  is  a 
specific  duty  of  3  cents  each.  All  of  these  we  admit  free;  and  the  ten- 
dency has  been  to  encourage  these  industries  just  across  the  St  Clair 
and  Detroit  rivers,  and  the  establishing  of  important  industries  there 
on  the  other  side  of  the  line  where  people  engaged  in  them  have  access 
to  the  markets  of  both  countries,  instead  of  on  this  side  of  the  line, 
where  but  one  side  could  be  reached.  Our  gardeners,  particularly  in 
the  southern  end  of  Macomb  County,  and  also  in  Oakland  and  Wayne 
counties  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  city  of  Detroit,  and  also  in  St. 
Clair  County  in  the  vicinity  of  the  cities  of  Port  Huron,  St.  Clair,  and 
Marine  City,  have  undoubtedly  been  much  injured  by  reason  of  these 
articles  being  admitted  free  from  Canada. 

This  matter  has  been  called  to  the  attention  of  the  State  Horticultu- 
ral Society  and  also  to  the  county  horticultural  societies,  and  I  attach 
herewith  a  copy  of  resolution  received  from  the  secretary  of  the  State 
Horticultural  Society  for  your  consideration  as  a  part  of  the  statement 
now  submitted.    ( Exhibit  A.) 

The  McKinley  t;mff  was  in  the  main  satisfactory,  and  afforded  a  fair 
protection  to  American  farmers;  yet  in  some  respects  it  did  not  do 
justice  to  the  people  on  the  border.  For  instance,  under  the  McKinley 
law,  berries  from  the  Canadian  side  were  admitted  free,  while  they,  on 
the  other  hand,  placed  a  duty  of  2  cents  per  pound  on  them.  The 
McKinley  law  also  placed  a  duty  of  60  cents  per  barrel  on  grapes, 
which  has  been  found  to  be  totally  inadequate  and  practically  no  pro- 
tection at  all.  We  submit  that  grapes  should  pay  duty  by  the  pound, 
not  less  than  1  cent;  berries,  instead  of  being  free,  should  pay  at  least 
as  high  a  duty  as  is  charged  upon  the  other  side.  The  change  also  on 
very  many  products  of  the  farm  from  specific  to  ad  valorem  duties, 
made  by  the  Wilson  schedule,  has  proved  very  unsatisfactory. 

These  matters  with  reference  to  the  Seventh  district  of  Michigan 
have  been  examined  and  figures  carefhlly  compiled  with  reference  to 
them  by  Frank  £.  Nell  is,  of  the  Mount  Clemens  Monitor,  and  I  also 
attach  herewith  a  printed  statement  of  these  matters,  as  compiled  by 
him,  in  which  I  fully  concur.    (Exhibit  B.) 

What  is  true  with  reference  to  the  Seventh  district  of  Michigan  is 
true  with  regard  to  farmers  generally  in  the  State  of  Michigan  and  in 
the  Northwest 

Horace  G.  Snoveb,  M.  0. 
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EXHIBIT  A. 

A  communication  from  tbe  horticulturists  of  St.  Clair  County  was  referred  to  this 
committee,  who  have  carefully  considered  it  and  do  recommend  adoption  of  the  fol- 
lowing resolution : 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  society  address  each  of  the  Michigan  represent- 
atives in  the  United  States  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  as  follows:  The 
Michigan  State  Horticultural  Society,  in  its  annual  meeting  in  Grand  Rapids, 
December  2,  1896,  respectfully  calls  your  attention  to  the  tariff  laws  regarding  sum- 
mer fruits,  vegetables,  and  nursery  stock,  which,  as  they  now  exist,  allow  these  prod- 
ucts to  be  shipped  into  the  United  States  from  Canada  duty  free,  while  our  own 
gardeners  and  farmers  are  required  to  pay  duty  for  sending  such  products  into 
Canada,  amounting,  in  the  case  of  berries,  to  2  cents  per  pound,  and  correspondingly 
large  duties  upon  all  other  such  fruits  and  nursery  stock.  We  submit  that  this  is  a 
hardship  and  a  tax  upon  our  people,  from  which  they  should  be  relieved,  and  we  ask 
that  you  give  the  matter  immediate  attention,  with  a  view  to  so  amending  our  laws 
as  to  correct  the  evil. 

W.  W.  Tracy, 
J.  F.  Taylor, 
W.  W.  Rork, 

Committee. 

EXHIBIT  B. 

TUB  farmers'  tariff. 

[From  the  Mount  Clemens  Monitor.] 

Under  the  McKinley  tariff,  duties  on  principal  agricultural  products  competing 
with  Michigan  and  all  other  border  farmers  (and  indirectly  with  all  American 
farmers)  were  as  follows: 


Article. 


Cattle..  per  head.. 

Sheep do 

Hay per  ton.. 

Straw,  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Bggs per  dozen.. 

Horses per  head.. 

Potatoes per  bushel.. 

floes per  head.. 

Barley per  bushel.. 

Cabbage per  head.. 

Batter per  pound.. 

Cheese •. do — 

Corn per  bushel.. 

Wheat do 

Oats do... 

Lard per  pound.. 

Bacon  and  bam do — 


Rate. 


$10.00 
1.50 
4.00 

.06 
30.00 
.26 
1.60 
.30 
.08 
.06 
.06 
.16 
.26 
.16 
.02 
.06 


Article. 


Fresh  beef,  mutton,  and  pork,  per  pound . . 

Broom  corn per  ton. . 

Poultry,  dressed per  pound.. 

Poultry,  live do 

Honey per  gallon.. 

Grapes per  barrel.. 

Onions per  bushel.. 

Apples do — 

Hops per  pound. 

Milk per  gallon.. 

Berries 

Vegetables,  other,  in  natural  state,  25  per 
cent  ad  valorem. 

Beans per  bushel.. 

Buckwheat do 

Corn  meal do 


Kate. 


$0.02 
8.00 
.06 
.02 
.20 
.60 
.40 
25 
.16 
.05 

Free. 


.40 
.16 
.20 


These  duties  in  the  main  afforded  a  fair  protection  to  American  farmers.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  with  few  exceptions  they  were  specific  duties,  and  thus  prevented 
frauds  through  undervaluation. 

The  McKinley  law  was  not  absolutely  right,  however.  The  duty  of  60  cents  a 
barrel  on  grapes  was  wholly  inadequate,  and  practically  no  protection  at  all.  Grapes 
should  pay  by  the  pound,  and  at  least  a  cent  a  pound.  Berries,  instead  of  being  free, 
should  pay  (all  kinds)  not  less  than  3  cents  a  quart.  Vegetables  not  specified,  should 
be  specified,  all  of  them,  and  a  specific  duty  put  on  each  kind.  We  believe  that  the 
duty  should  be  increased  on  fresh  beef,  mutton,  and  pork.  Every  ad  valorem  duty 
should  be  stricken  off. 

The  Wilson  law  that  took  the  place  of  the  McKinley  tariff,  is  an  abomination,  and 
Michigan  Congressmen  in  helping  to  frame  the  new  tariff  can  profitably  consider  its 
deficiencies.  The  Wilson  law  put  certain  products,  among  them  eabbage,  milk,  nnd 
broom  corn,  on  the  free  list.  It  reduced  duties  enormously,  and  by  the  substitution 
of  ad  valorem  for  specific  duties  has  added  to  an  insufficient  tariff  gross  fraud  upon 
the  revenue.  Undervaluation  has  almost  wholly  destroyed  whatever  of  protection 
the  law  was  designed  to  afford. 
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A  comparison  will  show  how  this  has  been  accomplished.    Here  is  the  Wilson  law 
schedule,  affecting  products  named  above : 


Article*. 


Cattle 

Sheep 

H»y 

Straw 

£gS* 

Horses 

Potatoes 

Hogs 

Bart«y 

Cabbage 

Butter 

Cheese 

Corn 

Wheat 

Oats 

Lard 

Bacon  and  bam 

Fresh  beef,  mutton,  and  pork 

Poultry,  live 

Poultry,  dressed 

Honey 

Grapes 

Onions 

Apples 

Hops 

Mifk - 

Berries 

Vegetables,  other  than  in  natural  state. 

Beans 

Buckwheat 

Com  meal 


20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

$2  per  ton. 

loper  cent  ad  valorem. 

3  oente  per  dosen. 

20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
15  cents  per  bushel. 
20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
30  per  oent  ad  valorem. 
Free. 

4  cents  per  pound. 

Do. 
20  per  oent  ad  valorem. 
Tie. 

Do. 
1  seat  par  pound. 
20  per  oent  ad  valorem. 

1  cent  per  pound. 
8  oente  per  pound. 
10-csnts  per  gallon. 
20~poresa>tsjd  vaMrom. 
20  oente  per  bushel 
20  per  coat  ad  valorem, 
aeon* 
Free. 


10  per  cent  ad 
20  per  cent  ad 
T>o. 
Da 


The  operation  of  the  measure  may  be  judged  by  the  following  comparative  table 
showing  imports  of  eleven  articles  at  the  port  of  Detroit. 


Articles. 

Two  years 
under 

MoKinley 
bOL 

Two  years 

Wilson-Gor- 
man bin. 

^    lt 

..............  .panada. . 

150,  tn 

1.840 

2,488 

120,070 

84 

46,750 

1,500 

24 

12,630 

98,840 

no;  347 

8.803 

22,468 

oJJUnpy 

buabels.. 

Oats 

do 

286*298 

148,856 

08,320 

871 

&?....    ... :....v...:...v.v..v.v. 

.tana. . 

Beef. 

lULMnJt* 

Mutton  111E1 *. 

„7.do.... 

Straw 

ton*.. 

Barley 

bnehobv. 

58,441 
00,675 
280,925 

Potatoes 

Wool 

do.... 

The  Republican  party  la  pledged  to  give  the  fanner  a  tariff  thai  will  protect  him. 
We  would  like  to  see  that  tariff  made  prohibitory. 


STATEMENT  STOMTTTED  BY  HON.  CHA&LBB  PABTgLB,  A  1EPBE 
SENTATIVE  FE0M  THE  STATE  OF  SSW  YORK 

COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS: 

A  large  part  of  the  district  which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  is 
along  the  Canadian  border,  or  contiguous  to  it,  and  is  therefore  greatly 
affected  by  the  importation  of  agricultural  productions  from  the  Cana- 
dian Province  of  Ontario.  These  productions  are  mainly  the  same  as 
the  agricultural  products  of  western  New  York.  The  land  in  that 
Province  along  the  border  is  much  cheaper  than  similar  land  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  and  the  recompense  paid  for  agricultural  labor  is  much 
lower  there  than  in  the  State  of  New  York.  The  result  is  that  the 
Canadian  farmers  along  the  border  carry  their  productions  to  the 
'order  cities,  chiefly  Buffalo  and  Lockport,  and  after  paying  the  present 
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rates  of  customs  duties  on  the  articles,  can  and  do  sell  them  at  prices 
below  those  remunerating  American  farmers  for  their  own  cost  of  pro- 
duction. 

For  example,  hay  in  large  quantities  is  drawn  from  5  to  15  miles  in 
the  interior,  the  duty  of  $2  a  ton  is  paid  on  it,  and  then  it  is  sold  at 
rates  which  crowd  down  what  would  otherwise  be  its  fair  market  price. 
The  same  is  equally  true  of  nearly  all  agricultural  products,  farinaceous 
substances,  dairy  products,  live  animals,  farm  and  field  products  men- 
tioned in  sections  or  subdivisions  189  to  208  of  the  present  revenue  law; 
and  the  like  effect  extends  far  into  the  interior  of  the  State.  The  duties 
payable  by  the  Canadian  importer  upon  most  of  these  articles  are  now 
from  one-fourth  to  one-half  less  than  they  were  under  the  revenue  law  of 
1890,  and  to  that  extent  benefit  the  Canadian  producer  by  enabling  him 
to  undersell  the  American  farmer  in  our  own  markets. 

The  act  of  1890  placed  the  American  market  for  agricultural  products 
more  nearly  in  the  hands  of  the  American  producer,  and  gave  him  then 
only  a  slight  profit  on  the  products  of  his  labor  and  his  land.  At  the 
best  he  has  been  a  sufferer  from  low  prices  during  quite  a  series  of  years, 
and  by  the  law  of  1894  his  misfortunes  have  been  greatly  aggravated 
by  reducing  his  prices  and  giving  what  profit  there  may  be  in  the  mar- 
ket to  inhabitants  of  the  Canadian  Province,  who  neither  contribute  nor 
do  anything  for  the  support  or  maintenance  of  our  own  Government,  or 
of  American  institutions.  All  the  advantages  in  these  pursuits  are 
extended  to  and  provided  for  people  who  bear  none  of  our  burdens,  and 
the  agriculturists  of  western  New  York  are  naturally  led  to  ask  what 
advantage  our  Government,  which  we  help  to  support,  has  been  or  now 
is  securing  to  us.  The  inquiry  is  entirely  natural,  and  can  not  fail  as 
long  as  the  present  condition  continues  to  create  disaffection  and  dis- 
satisfaction in  the  minds  of  a  reflecting  and  intelligent  as  well  as  worthy 
portion  of  our  people. 

'  Rationally  it  would  seem  to  be  the  clear  duty  of  the  American  Gov- 
ernment, as  far  as  it  may  be  reasonably  practical,  to  remove  this 
ground  of  just  complaint.  With  the  increased  duties  prescribed  for 
these  products  by  the  law  of  1890,  the  cause  of  complaint  was  corre- 
spondingly reduced,  and  the  farming  people  along  the  border,  and  par- 
ticularly of  western  New  York  where  the  passage  is  so  short  from  one 
country  to  the  other,  will  be  greatly  benefited  by  a  substantial  resto- 
ration on  their  products  of  that  system  or  scale  of  duties. 

They  are  our  own  citizens,  obedient  to  the  laws,  as  well  as  the  other 
exactions  of  Government,  and  in  their  pursuits  should  be  protected 
against  unjust  discriminations  from  other  countries.  Other  govern- 
ments endeavor  to  promote  and  advance  the  prosperity  of  their  own 
people,  and  the  Government  of  this  great  Republic  can  wisely  do  no 
less.  An  object  of  its  creation  was  stated  by  the  Constitution  to  be 
the  promotion  of  the  general  welfare,  and  inJio  one  respect  can  that  be 
more  surely  done  than  by  securing  to  the  agriculturists  the  markets  of 
their  own  country,  instead  of  opening  them  to  the  people  of  another 
country,  who  can  in  no  emergency  be  relied  upon  for  either  assistance  or 
support. 

For  the  present  the  farming  public  of  western  New  York  will  be  sat- 
isfied with  the  substantial  restoration  of  the  customs  duties  prescribed 
by  the  revenue  act  of  1890,  and  in  their  behalf  I  respectfully  ask  that 
this  benefit  shall  be  secured  to  these  farmers  at  the  present  time,  or  in 
the  near  future,  when  that  can  be  done. 

Chas.  Daniels, 
Thirty -third  district,  State  of  New  York. 
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8TATEMEHT  SUBMITTED  BT  HOH .  GEO.  W.  SPAULDIHG,  A  REPRE- 
SENTATIVE FROM  THE  STATE  OF  MICHIGAN. 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  5, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

In  behalf  of  the  farmers  of  Michigan  and  of  other  States  bordering 
on  the  British  possessions  in  North  America,  and  indirectly  in  behalf 
of  all  American  farmers,  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee 
to  their  pressing  need  of  a  tariff  which  will  afford  them  protection  on 
and  give  them  a  market  for  the  products  of  their  farms.  The  compe- 
tition between  the  Canadian  and  American  farmer  in  the  American 
markets  near  the  border  is  very  sharp,  and  in  almost  every  case,  under 
present  conditions,  the  Canadian  gets  the  better  of  the  fight.  This 
latter  fact  is  due  to  the  lower  price  of  land  in  Canada,  cheaper  labor, 
and  cheaper  transportation.  The  slight  protection  which  might  have 
been  intended  nnder  the  present  law  is  entirely  destroyed  by  the  under- 
valuation of  goods  due  to  the  ad  valorem  system. 

In  Michigan  I  find  that  the  markets  along  the  border  line  are  flooded 
with  Canadian-grown  produce  of  the  farm,  dairy,  and  garden.  I  am 
informed,  and  know  it  to  be  a  fact,  that  farmers  living  within  20  miles 
of  Detroit,  and  who  sell  their  products  in  the  market  of  that  city,  mast 
start  for  the  city  in  the  night  time  in  order  to  get  a  stand  in  the  market 
the  next  morning,  for  if  they  do  not  start  this  early  all  the  market 
space  is  monopolized  by  the  Canadians.  This  is  also  true,  I  am  told, 
in  several  other  border  cities.  The  following  comparative  table  shows 
very  plainly  (o  what  extent  we  furnish  a  market  for  Canadian  products. 
The  table  shows  the  imports  of  eleven  articles  at  the  port  of  Detroit 
alone  for  two  years  nnder  the  McKinley  law  as  compared  with  two  years 
nnder  the  Wilson  law.  I  would  also  most  respectfully  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that,  although  the  importations  under  the  McKinley  law  were 
much  less,  on  accouut  of  the  higher  tariff  the  revenue  is  not  very 
different. 


Articles. 


Poultry .pounds. 

Corn bushel*. 

Oats do... 

Eggs dozens. 

flay tons. 

Beef pounds. 

Mutton do. . . 

Straw tons. 

Barley b  ushels . 

Potatoes do. . . 

Wool....v .♦ pounds. 


Two  years 

under 

McKinley 

bill. 


150,822 

1,940 

2,408 

125,975 

84 

46,750 

1,500 

24 

12,636 

33,840 

5,899 


Two  years 

under 
Wilson  bill. 


275,347 

3.863 

22,483 

218,278 

2.390 

348.356 

66,325 

371 

53,441 

99.675 

280,525 


Buffalo  furnishes  a  market  for  the  fatted  cattle  and  sheep  of  a  great 
part  of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  and  the  live-stock  raisers  of  Ohio,  Mich- 
igan, Indiana,  and  Illinois  are  hardly  able  to  compete  with  those  of 
Ontario,  as  the  transportation  from  these  States  to  Buffalo  is  more  than 
the  transportation  from  Ontario  with  the  present  slight  ad  valorem 
duty  added. 

The  Canadian  farmer,  though,  is  not  the  only  one  we  have  to  compete 
with.  Last  year  I  met  a  gentleman  from  Scotland,  a  farmer,  living 
*iear  Brechin  on  the  water  front  of  that  country.    In  talking  with  him, 
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I  learned  that  be  was  raising  potatoes  for  the  New  York  and  Boston 
market.  I  asked  him  how  he  could  do  tbis,  as  I  did  not  then  think  it 
possible  that  one  so  far  away  could  compete  with  the  farmers  of  oar 
own  country.  He  informed  me  that  he  paid  what  was  equivalent  in 
our  money  to  $7  per  acre  rent.  Labor  in  Scotland  was  cheaper.  The 
crop  per  acre  was  larger  than  the  average  crop  in  this  country,  and 
the  freight  and  duty  from  his  home  was  less  than  the  transportation 
from  any  of  the  middle  western  States. 

I  have  great  confidence  in  the  ability  of  this  committee  to  regulate 
these  things,  and  would  suggest  but  a  few  things  in  concluding;  first, 
that  we  return  to  specific  duties,  as  under  the  present  system  the  little 
protection  which  would  otherwise  be  afforded  is  destroyed  by  under- 
valuation, and  further  I  would  suggest  that  in  most  all  cases  the  duties 
levied  upon  farm  products  by  the  McKinley  law  were  just,  and  afforded 
the  much  needed  protection  to  the  farming  interests,  and  I  would  most 
respectfully  urge  a  return  to  these  duties  with  the  exceptions  that  a 
duty  of  3  cents  per  quart  be  placed  on  berries  of  all  sorts  which  are 
now  and  were  under  the  McKinley  law  free,  and  that  instead  of  a  tariff 
of  GO  cents  per  barrel  on  grapes  under  the  McKinley  law  that  a  tariff 
of  1  cent  per  pound  be  substituted. 

Geo.  W.  Spauldinq,  M.  C. 


STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BY  KRAUS  &  STETTEH,  OF  NEW  YORK,  ff.  Y. 

New  York,  January  4,  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

In  presenting  to  you  herewith  our  suggestions  as  to  tariff  changes 
we  hope  you  will  look  over  them  thoroughly  and  make  such  changes  as 
you  think  advisable.  You  will  find  that  we  have  confined  ourselves  to 
the  seed,  food,  and  produce  trade  only. 

This  country  being  an  agricultural  one,  all  articles  that  are  produced 
by  tilling  the  land  should  be  free  of  duty.  There  is  more  than  sufficient 
produced  to  supply  the  population  of  this  country,  and  a  large  surplus 
is  available  most  of  the  time  to  supply  other  countries.  It  is  only  when 
our  crops  turn  out  to  be  failures  that  we  are  compelled  to  draw  the 
necessaries  of  life  from  other  countries.  If  our  Government  levies 
duties  on  such  goods  it  is  certain  that  most  of  the  people  of  our  country 
will  have  to  suffer  in  consequence.  It  would,  therefore,  be  best  to.have 
all  goods  which  are  brought  forth  by  cultivation  of  the  land  put  on  the 
free  list.  However,  as  on  the  other  hand,  this  Government  being  in 
somewhat  straightened  circumstances,  it  would  probably  be  a  better 
plan  to  levy  a  reasonable  duty  on  goods  which  are  grown  in  other 
countries,  in  order  that  there  be  a  reasonable  revenue  from  such 
prod  nets.  Should  the  tariff'  as  proposed  by  some  of  the  Western-  States 
become  a  law,  most  articles  in  the  agricultural  line  would  be  made 
prohibitive.  Prohibition  of  imports  on  such  goods  will  have  the  effect 
with  the  working  classes,  or  the  poorer  population  of  the  country,  of 
making  them  suffer,  and  the  Government  will  be  without  revenue  on 
such  goods.  We  would  also  ask  you  to  consider  the  better  plan  to 
bring  all  articles  subject  to  duty  under  a  specific  rate  of  duty. 

The  reason  this  measure  is  particularly  advisable  is  that  it  would 
save,  first,  many  litigations  between  importers  and  the  Government; 
second,  it  would  put  all  on  the  same  footing;  and  third,  it  would  do 
away  with  fraudulent  undervaluations,  and  would  protect  the  honest 
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merchant,  and  in  consequence  heavy  losses  to  oar  mercantile  community 
would  be  avoided. 

For  example,  according  to  the  present  law,  where  there  is  an  ad 
valorem  duty  an  importer  may  take  advantage  of  a  low  market  abroad 
in  January  to  buy  his  goods,  with  the  intention  of  shipping  them  in  the 
month  of  July.  If  at  the  time  of  shipment  the  market  for  such  articles, 
on  account  of  crop  failure  or  speculative  motives,  should  have  risen 
abroad,  the  importer  who  has  taken  his  chances  in  buying  at  an  early 
date,  according  to  the  present  law,  has  to  raise  his  invoice  to  the  market 
value  at  the  time  of  shipment,  and  is  not  allowed  to  enter  his  goods  at 
the  price  at  which  he  actually  purchased,  and  in  consequence  is  obliged 
to  pay -duty  on  a  higher  price,  and  not  being  allowed  to  raise  the  invoice 
value  may  also  be  forced  to  pay  a  heavy  penalty. 

On  the  other  hand  if  the  market  has  declined  he  is  not  permitted  to 
invoice  the  goods  at  the  market  value  then,  but  at  the  cost  when  pur- 
chased. 

It  can  be  proven  satisfactorily  that  many  articles  in  the  schedule  of 
agriculture  are  not  articles  of  luxury,  but  are  used  by  the  bulk  of  the 
population  for  their  requirements.  While  it  may  not  be  advisable  to 
put  them  on  the  free  list,  it  would  certainly  be  proper  to  levy  a  reason- 
able duty  only. 

We  would  like  to  call  your  special  attention  to  such  articles  as  dried 
beans,  pease,  and  lentils,  and  also  cabbage,  potatoes,  onions,  etc. 

Beans,  one  of  the  necessary  articles  of  food  of  the  working  classes, 
will  only  be  imported  in  case  of  crop  failures  in  this  country.  It  is  a 
fact  that  the  1895  and  1896  crops  of  the  United  States  were  so  abun- 
dant and  so  cheap  that  large  amounts  of  United  States  growth  were 
exported  to  Europe  instead  of  imported. 

Moreover,  in  the  year  1896  about  120,000  to  150,000  bushels  of  foreign 
beans,  which  during  the  year  of  1895  were  imported  into  this  country 
but  remained  in  United  States  bonded  warehouses,  had  to  be  reexported 
to  Europe,  as  the  market  value  of  our  own  product  was  so  extremely 
low  that  it  was  impossible  to  bring  those  in  bonded  warehouses  into 
consumption  here,  prevented  by  the  enormous  duties  which  importers 
would  have  had  to  pay. 

This  shows  that  with  normal  harvests  we  do  not  need  the  assistance 
of  other  producing  countries,  while  on  the  other  side  the  masses  will 
have  to  suffer  when  our  crops  turn  out  insufficient.  We  only  state  as 
a  proof  of  the  above  the  importations  of  a  few  years. 

During  the  season,  October,  1892,  to  September,  1893,  the  imports  of 
dried  beans  amounted  to  over  1,000,000  bushels;  October,  1893,  to  Sep- 
tember, 1894,  1,000,000  bushels;  October,  1894,  to  September,  1895, 
500,000  bushels;  October,  1895,  up  to  date  the  insignificant  amount  of 
3,000  bushels  only.  When  we  imported  beans  in  a  large  way  the  price 
for  our  domestic  beans  ranged  from  50  to  100  per  cent  higher  than  the 
present  ones. 

For  reasons  stated  we  therefore  propose  to  have  a  specific  duty  of 
15  cents  per  bushel  of  60*  pounds,  and  consider  this  ample  protection. 
The  same  duty  should  be  placed  on  dried  pease,  potatoes,  and  onions. 

There  are  other  articles  in  the  agricultural  schedule  which  are  not 
necessities  of  human  life,  and  which  at  present  are  on  the  free  list,  or 
only  a  very  small  duty  is  levied  upon  them.  Most  of  these  goods  have 
ruled  at  from  100  to  300  per  cent  higher  in  price  in  previous  years 
without  affecting  the  consumption. 

Under  this  schedule  we  'name  the  following  seeds:  Canary,  hemp, 
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rape,  millet,  sunflower,  carraway,  anise,  fennel,  and  mustard.  The 
last-named  article  is  largely  produced  in  the  State  of  California,  and 
in  quite  sufficient  quantities  to  supply  the  wants  here.  The  total 
importations  of  the  above  seeds  average  about  20,000,000  pounds  annu- 
ally, and  a  specific  duty  of  1  to  1  \  cents  a  pound  would  yield  to  the 
Government  $200,000  or  $300,000  a  year. 

KraTJS  &  Stetten,  78  Park  Place. 


STATEMEHT  MADE  BY  H0H.  E.  J.  HTIL,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  FROM 
THE  STATE  OF  CONNECTICUT. 

Washington,  January  5, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

I  present  by  request  a  petition  of  the  farmers  of  southwestern  Con- 
necticut asking  for  the  restoration  of  the  customs  duties  of  1890  on 
potatoes,  onions,  hay,  eggs,  and  dairy  products. 

The  farmers  of  my  district  have  found  themselves  driven  first  from 
grain  growing  to  cattle  raising,  and  then,  by  the  same  competition  of 
Western  lands  practically  given  by  this  Government  to  the  Western 
farmer,  driven  from  cattle  raising  to  the  production  of  small  fruits  and 
vegetables,  dairy  farming,  and  poultry  raising  for  nearby  markets. 
Under  the  provisions  of  the  Wilson  bill  these  men  are  met  by  Canadian 
competition,  which  must  seek  a  New  England  and  New  York  market 
or  none,  and  which  by  water  transportation  can  reach  these  markets  at 
less  rates  than  can  be  afforded  to  our  farmers  100  miles  from  New  York 
or  Boston  by  rail.  As  they  look  upon  it,  and  1  agree  with  them,  the 
McKinley  duties  on  these  articles  were  practically  revenue  duties,  and 
their  reduction  was  substantially  a  gift  to  the  Dominion  farmers  of  just 
so  much.  Potatoes  have  been  sold  this  year  in  the  fields  of  Connecti- 
cut and  northern  New  York  at  less  than  the  present  custom  duty  per 
bushel,  and  in  many  cases  they  have  been  left  in  the  ground  undug. 
Thousands  of  bushels  of  onions  have  been  shipped  into  New  York  City 
at  .far  less  than  the  labor  cost  of  raising  them,  to  be  met  there  by  a 
product  of  a  much  cheaper  labor.  The  cost  of  labor  and  investment 
charges  on  many  of  the  small  fruits  and  dairy  products  bear  a  greater 
proportion  to  the  marketable  product  than  the  labor  cost  of  many  of 
our  manufactures  to  the  finished  article.  New  England  can  supply  her 
own  people  with  hay,  potatoes,  onions,  eggs,  and  dairy  products,  and 
do  it  at  a  reasonable  price,  and  your  petitioners  see  no  reason  why 
Canadian  farmers  and  Bermudian  and  Egyptian  onion  growers  should 
have  firee  range  of  our  markets,  which  they  practically  do  have  when 
the  difference  in  cost  of  labor  and  land  is  ignored  in  the  customs  rates. 

Connecticut  has  44,000  persons  engaged  in  agriculture,  with  products 
aggregating  $18,000,000.  In  1889  our  farms  produced  55,000,000  gal- 
lons of  milk  and  only  1,500,000  bushels  of  corn ;  more  than  7,000,000 
pounds  of  butter  and  only  7,000  bushels  of  wheat;  9,000,000  pounds  of 
tobacco  and  only  5,000  bushels  of  barley.  The  present  duties  compel 
the  abandonment  of  high  cultivation  at  heavy  labor  cost,  and  even  our 
hay  fields  have  become  an  expense  rather  than  a  means  of  support  to 
our  farmers. 

After  a  bitter  experience  of  four  years  Connecticut  farmers  and 
manufacturers  have  decided  by  an  overwhelming  vote  that  their  inter- 
ests are  identical. 
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MEMORIAL  OF  CONNECTICUT  FARMERS,  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
COMMITTEE  B7  MR.  HILL 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We,  the  undersigned  vegetable  growers  of  southern  Fairfield  County, 
Conn.,  desire  to  have  the  figures  of  the  McKinley  tariff  on  onions  and 
potatoes,  hay,  eggs,  and  dairy  products  restored,  on  account  of  the  dis- 
astrous effects  to  our  business  of  the  Wilson  tariff. 

E.  C.  Biboe,  of  Soutbport,  and  128  others. 

THE  WAGES  OF  LABOR  IN  FRANCE. 

Lake  City,  Minn.,  January  7, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

In  a  recent  conversation  with  a  grower  of  nursery  stock  in  France, 
he  informed  me  that  their  manual  labor  cost  them  but  50  cents  per  day 
for  men  and  40  cents  per  day  for  women,  and  that  in  the  outlying  dis- 
tricts they  labored  the  same  as  the  farmer — from  suu  to  sun.  We  pay 
$1.25  per  day  for  men  and  $  I  to  women  for  ten  hours  work.  As  a  result 
we  can  import  many  articles  at  a  saving  of  from  20  to  40  per  cent,  aud 
every  item  imported  represents  just  so  much  labor  stolen  from  the 
American  laborer.  Surely  if  we  are  to  maintain  the  present  scale  of 
labor  in  this  industry  we  must  have  a  protective  tariff;  otherwise  we 
will  import  the  goods. 

In  our  fair  North  Star  State  labor  has  seldom  gone  begging,  but 
unless  we  do  have  a  protective  tariff',  and  that  speedily,  wages  must  go 
down  or  the  imported  goods  will  force  men  out  of  work.  Our  associa- 
tion has  agreed  to  ask  Congress  to  impose  a  duty  of  $2  per  1,000  on  all 
fruit,  ornamental  and  tree  stocks,  a  specific  duty  of  3  cents  each  on 
roses  of  whatsoever  kind,  and  an  aid  valorem  duty  of  30  per  cent  on  all 
other  fruit  plants,  vines,  etc. 

Ten  years  ago  we  had  a  large  trade  iu  British  America.  To-day  we 
have  none.  Their  tariff'  drove  us  out,  and  our  tariff  having  been 
removed,  Canadian  nursery  stock  has  become  a  strong  competitor  in 
our  own  markets. 

We  took  down  the  bars  to  let  Canadian  nursery  stock  into  our  mar- 
kets, and  then  loaned  the  same  bars  to  them  to  obstruct  the  sale  of  our 
goods  in  their  country — and  our  laborer  is  left  to  cover  the  patches  and 
rents  in  his  garments  and  his  blushes  with  his  hands  and  we  still  cry 
"Tariff  for  revenue  only."  Bah !  Put  a  tight  board  fence  around  the 
United  States  and  exclude  the  world,  and  we  still  have  all  the  elements 
essential  to  prosperity  and  happiness  for  our  people  within  our  borders. 
Then  why  in  God's  name  should  we  oppose  protection,  the  only  safe- 
guard and  defense  of  our  workmen  f  But  I'll  stop;  you  hear  this  in  a 
better  and  worse  expression  every  day. 

J.  Cole  Doughty. 

HEW  T0BK  FARMERS  PETTTIOff  FOB  McKDTLEY  RATES. 

Committee  on  Wats  and  Means: 

We,  the  undersigned  farmers  at  Calverton,  in  the  First  Congressional 
district  of  New  York  State,  desire  that  the  provisions  of  the  so-called 
McKinley  tariff  in  Schedule  G  (relating  to  potatoes,  cabbages,  and 
other  farm  products)  be  reenacted. 

Wm.  H.  Hallvet  and  15  others. 
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AGBICTTLTUBE  THE  FOUNTAIN  HEAD  OF  PROSPERITY. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  December  30, 1896. 

Hear  Sir:  I  take  the  liberty  of  writing  you  in  regard  to  the  tariff 
measure  about  to  be  considered  by  Congress  and  to  give  you,  in  brief, 
my  views  as  a  business  man  on  this  important  question. 

While  I  am  willing  to  admit  that  this  country  must  either  have 
increased  revenues  or  reduce  expenses,  and  while  I  am  also  heartily  in 
favor  of  ample  protection  to  our  manufacturers  that  will  enable  them 
to  compete  with  foreign-made  goods  and  also  to  pay  good,  living  wages 
to  our  mechanics,  my  letter  to  yon  is  not  so  much  in  the  interest  of 
the  manufacturers  as  for  the  agricultural  interests  of  this  country.  I 
have  no  fear  but  the  manufacturers  will  be  taken  care  of,  but  from  past 
experience  am  afraid  that  the  great  body  of  consumers  upon  our  farms 
will  not  be  represented  as  their  large  interests  demand. 

From  a  business  standpoint,  I  can  not  see  where  any  material  or  last- 
ing benefit  is  to  come  to  this  country,  or  how  general  business  is  to  be 
benefited  by  passing  a  new  tariff  law  in  the  interests  of  the  manufac- 
turers alone. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  prosperity  is  ever  going  to  come  to  this  coun- 
try it  must  start  from  the  fountain  head — the  great  agricultural  class — 
and  it  will  then  soon  reach  out  to  all  classes.  With  all  the  tariff  to 
manufacturers  that  the  most  greedy  could  desire  there  can  be  no  great 
benefit  unless  consumers  are  in  condition  to  buy,  and  this  is  just  the 
trouble  with  the  country. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  farmers  of  Michigan  are  suffering  under  the 
operation  of  the  Wilson  bill,  and  that  in  the  new  measure  to  be  laid 
before  Congress  the  interests  of  this  large  class  of  our  citizens  should 
be  most  carefully  looked  after,  and  in  every  instance  the  largest  pro- 
tection given  that  is  possible.  Wool  should  by  all  means  be  protected, 
as  under  the  present  condition  the  sheep  industry  is  nearly  ruined. 
Michigan  farmers  should  also  be  protected  from  all  Canadian  products 
by  an  absolute  Chinese  wall  that  would  shut  out  importation  of  all  the 
smaller  products  of  our  farms,  such  as  eggs,  butter,  hay,  beans,  pota- 
toes, barley,  and  all  live  stock. 

D.  C.  Delamater. 

EXPORT  BOUNTY  WANTED. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We,  the  undersigned  citizens  of  Springdale,  Cedar  County,  Iowa, 
most  respectfully  petition  you  to  give  us  a  bounty  of  15  cents  per 
bushel  on  corn,  and  3  cents  per  pound  on  pork  and  beef,  for  its  produc- 
tion. We  claim  that  Iowa  has  the  most  favored  climate  and  soil  on 
earth  for  the  production  of  these  staple  articles  of  food.  We  are  pro- 
ducing the  above-named  articles  at  the  above-named  prices  and  it  is 
the  lowest  possible  liviug  price  that  they  can  be  produced  for.  We 
believe  our  baby  industry  to  be  as  much  entitled  to  your  sympathy  and 
protection  as  any  of  the  other  baby  industries,  as,  for  instance,  the 
iron,  woolen,  cotton,  and  sugar  industries,  with  their  many  branches. 
We  hold  that  to  grant  these  several  industries  protection  without  like 
favor  to  us  is  to  burden  us  beyond  our  power  to  endure.  Besides,  your 
honorable  body  has  established  a  precedent  in  the  granting  of  a  bounty 
to  the  producers  of  sugar  in  Louisiana,  that  is  parallel  to  our  own,  in 
that  they  have  a  mine  of  wealth  in  their  soil  and  climate  for  the  pro- 
duction of  sugar.  We  ask  for  simple  justice  at  your  hands.  "A  fair 
field  and  a  fair  fight,  for  fair  play  is  a  jewel  of  great  price." 

D.  B.  Morrison,  and  11  others. 
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MEMORIAL  FROM  CITIZENS  OF  PRINCESS  ANNE  COUNTY,  VA. 

LYNNHAVRN,  Va.,  December  28,  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We,  the  undersigned  citizens  of  Princess  Anne  County,  Ya.,  inter- 
ested in  agricultural  pursuits,  most  respectfully  petition  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  Fifty-fourth  Congress  to  be  heard  in  regard 
to  Schedules  6  and  K  of  the  new  tariff  bill  now  in  course  of  prepara- 
tion by  said  committee. 

We  demand  for  the  agricultural  interests  of  this  country  the  same 
amount  of  protection  that  is  accorded  other  industries.  Heretofore, 
and  notably  in  our  present  tariff',  this  has  not  been  done.  Free  wool 
and  protected  woolen  manufactures  are  not  the  kind  of  things  that  meet 
our  approbation.  It  is  very,  evident  that  there  is  great  depression  in 
the  prices  of  the  products  of  the  farms  of  this  country  and  that  there 
is  much  dissatisfaction  and  unrest  among  the  tillers  of  the  soil,  and  it 
will  be  doing  no  more  than  wisdom  and  justice  demand  if  the  present 
and  succeeding  sessions  of  Congress  will  endeavor  to  give  such  needed 
relief  ns  is  in  their  power  to  give,  by  wise  and  patriotic  legislation.  We 
are  not  "incidental  protectionists "  and  do  not  ask  for  ourselves  more 
than  we  are  willing  to  accord  to  others. 

According  to  official  tables  about  one- third  of  our  imports  are  prod- 
ucts of  the  farm,  and  of  this  amount  fully  $220,000,000  have  been  for 
things  our  own  farms  can  produce  just  as  well  as  not.  The  reduction 
of  the  duty  on  hay  in  the  Wilson  bill  from  $4  to  $2  per  ton.  and  on 
eggs  from  5  to  3  cents  a  dozen,  has  been  the  cause  of  vast  quantities  of 
these  products  pouring  in  on  our  markets  to  the  injury  of  our  own  pro- 
ducers. We  thereby  opened  our  markets  to  Canada  and  all  the  world, 
and  they  have  not  been  slow  in  taking  advantage  of  it.  Last  year  we 
received  126,000  dozen  eggs  from  China,  9,000  dozen  from  Mexico,  and 
950,000  dozen  from  Canada,  while  in  1895  Canada  alone  deluged  us  with 
2,700,000  dozen. 

The  lowering  of  the  rate  on  potatoes  from  25  to  15  cents  a  bushel  has 
likewise  resulted  injuriously  to  American  growers.  Transportation 
charges  from  Glasgow  and  other  English  ports,  are  often  less  when 
carried  in  English  tramp  steamers  to  New  York,  than  railroad  rates 
from  many  sections  of  our  own  country.  The  duty  on  onions  and 
honey  and  various  other  farm  products  is  at  present  so  low  as  to  inju- 
riously affect  those  important  industries.  Without  attempting  to  dic- 
tate to  your  honorable  committee  any  particular  specific  rates  of  duty, 
we  do  nevertheless  pray  for  a  sufficient  increase  over  present  rates  on 
all  the  various  products  of  the  farm  coming  in  contact  with  foreign  com- 
petition to  secure  American  markets  to  our  own  countrymen. 
All  of  which  is  most  respectfully  submitted. 

H.  A.  Eau. 

Samuel  Eau. 

John  Tyler. 

Geo.  K.  Langdon. 

Uriah  Sellick. 

M.  A.  Brooker. 

Wm.  M.  May. 

E.  E.  Brooker. 
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RIVERHEAD  TOWN  AGRICULTURE  SOCIETY. 

Kiverhead,  N.  Y.,  January  2, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

As  a  committee  representing  the  above  society,  realizing  that  the 
present  tariff  laws  are  not  in  accord  with  our  best  interests  as  an 
agricultural  community  and  of  the  people  in  general,  we  would  respect- 
fully call  the  attention  of  your  committee  to  Schedule  G  of  the  Law  of 
1894,  and  ask  that  specific  duties  be  substituted  in  place  of  ad  valorem, 
in  all  cases  where  the  articles  can  be  so  enumerated,  and  that  the  rate  of 
duty  on  the  following  articles  be  adjusted  as  follows :  Corn,  20  cents  per 
bushel;  beans,  40  cents;  wheat,  25  cents;  onions,  40  cents;  oats,  15 
cents;  rye,  15  cents;  potatoes,  30  cents;  cauliflower,  salted  for  pickles, 
at  the  rate  of  5  cents  per  gallon;  all  other  pickles,  in  jars,  bottles,  or 
casks,  40  per  cent  ad  valorem.  All  other  vegetables  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for  in  this  schedule,  in  natural  state,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
Apples,  green,  60  cents  per  barrel;  butter,  6  cents  per  pound;  eggs,  5 
cents  per  dozen;  pork,  2  cents  per  pound;  dressed  poultry,  4  cents  per 
pound;  hay,  $4  per  ton;  straw,  $3  per  ton. 

H.  L.  Hallock, 

President. 
B.  A.  Fanning, 
F.  B.  Eeene, 

Committee. 

AMERICAN  MARKETS  FOR  AMERICANS. 

Shiokshinny,  Pa.,  January  2, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Don't  forget  the  farmer  in  formulating  your  tariff  bill.  If  anyone 
needs  protection,  he  does.  We  can  produce  more  than  enough  to  supply 
this  country.  We  pay  the  taxes  and  help  support  this  Government,  and 
if  need  be  fight  for  it,  hence  if  foreigners  want  to  compete  with  us  in 
our  market  let  them  pay  for  it,  for  their  allegiance  and  support  are 
given  to  another  Government.  Duty  on  foreign  products  does  not  nec- 
essarily enhance  the  cost  of  the  same  to  the  consumers.  Look  at  coffee. 
Now  free  of  duty,  it  costs  the  consumer  25  to  38  cents  per  pound. 
Some  years  ago,  when  the  duty  was  on,  it  was  cheaper  than  now.  I 
bought  it  then  at  the  rate  of  10  pounds  for  $1.  Sugar  is  but  little  lower 
now  than  when  there  was  2  cents  per  pound  duty.  It  is  all  right  to 
protect  manufacturers  if  they  give  the  benefit  of  it  to  their  hands  in 
increased  wages — that  is  what  it  is  intended  for;  but,  unless  they  must, 
they  do  not  always  do  this. 

*  Bowman  Garrison. 

POOR  BUT  NUMEROUS. 

North  Washington,  Ohio,  Jan.  2, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

In  behalf  of  my  neighbors  and  myself,  and  the  large  number  of  your 
fellow-citizens  whose  lot  it  is  to  labor  for  the  support  of  themselves  and 
families  in  the  business  of  gardening,  trucking,  and  poultry  raising,  I 
write  to  ask  you  to  restore  the  McKinley  tariff  on  onions,  cabbage,  pota- 
toes, eggs,  and  poultry.    The  Wilson  law  reduced  the  tariff  on  onions 
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one-half,  or  20  cents  per  bushel;  potatoes,  10  cents;  eggs,  4  cents;  and 
makes  cabbage  free,  and  the  markets  are  filled  with  imported  onions 
and  cabbage,  and  at  times  with  potatoes  and  eggs  also,  and  American 
producers  are  rained  by  the  cheapest  class  of  the  panper  labor  of  other 
countries.  We  are  poor  but  numerous.  We  have  no  lobby,  but  we 
have  faith  in  your  committee,  that  you  will  be  just  and  impartial,  and 
that  you  will  care  as  well  for  the  poor  gardeners  and  truckers  and 
poultrymen  of  the  United  States  as  for  the  wealthy  manufacturing 
and  other  interests. 

George  Jameson. 

VEGETABLES  AS  BALLAST. 

Baldwins,  Long  Island,  January  1, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

I  am  a  Long  Island  farmer,  engaged  in  growing  and  marketing  vege- 
tables, such  as  potatoes,  turnips,  cabbages,  etc.,  for  the  New  York  mar- 
kets. Before  the  McKinley  law  went  into  effect  we  were  hampered  by 
foreign  vegetables,  especially  Scotch  potatoes,  German  cabbages,  and 
Canada  turnips,  all  of  which  were  brought  here  and  sold  for  less  than 
we  could  grow  them.  How  they  could  grow  these  crops  and  send  them 
over  here  and  sell  them  so  cheap  was  at  first  a  mystery,  but  it  is  gener- 
ally believed  that  large  quantities  came  as  ballast,  the  only  expense 
being  iu  loading  and  unloading  the  same.  The  consequence  was  we 
could  hardly  make  both  ends  meet.  Now,  when  the  McKinley  bill 
went  into  effect  all  this  was  changed,  and  we  could  grow  cabbages, 
potatoes,  and  other  vegetables  and  make  a  fair  profit,  and  I  can  say 
that  during  the  years  that  the  McKinley  tariff  was  in  operation  the 
farmers  in  this  part  of  the  country  were  more  prosperous  than  ever 
before;  at  least  that  was  my  experience  after  following  the  same  busi- 
ness for  tweuty-two  years  on  the  same  farm. 

But  there  came  a  change.  The  Wilson  bill,  as  you  know,  put  cab- 
bages and  turnips  on  the  free  list  and  reduced  the  duty  on  potatoes 
and  other  vegetables.  The  consequence  has  been  that  we  have  lost 
considerable  money,  and  will  continue  to,  unless  we  give  up  the  busi- 
ness. Even  now,  when  our  potatoes,  considered  the  best  in  the  country, 
are  selling  for  $1.25  per  barrel,  the  market  is  flooded  with  Scotch  pota- 
toes. I  think  it  would  be  well  to  restore  the  rates  on  all  vegetables 
(especially  cabbages  and  potatoes)  to  where  they  were  on  the  McKinley 
bill. 

C.  W.  Sprague. 


MEMORIAL  OF  CITIZENS  OF  DETROIT  AND  VICINITY. 

Hon.  James  McMillan,  Senator,  and  Hon.  John  B.  Corliss,  Con- 
gressman. 

Sirs:  There  being  in  the  vicinity  of  Detroit  a  large  number  of  citi- 
zens who  are  entirely  dependent  upon  the  market  Detroit  affords  for 
garden  vegetables,  market  gardening  being  their  only  business,  we, 
the  undersigned,  urgently  petition  that  each  of  you  will  use  your  ear- 
nest endeavors  at  the  next  session  of  Congress  to  see  that  they  are  not 
neglected  when  the  beneficent  doctrine  of  protection  shall  again  become 
a  national  policy. 

Ferdinand  Sell  aud  712  others. 
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RATES  RECOMMENDED. 

Upton  Works,  Mich.,  January  5, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

I  would  most  respectfully  request  that  the  inclosed  schedule  for  farm 
products  be  considered  in  the  present  revision  of  the  tariff: 

Horses  and  mules,  value  under  $100,  $20  per  head;  value  $100  and  over,  20  per 
cent;  cattle,  under  1  year  old,  $1.50  per  head;  over  1  year  old,  $8;  sheep,  imported 
on  or  before  December  31  of  the  year  in  which  they  are  lambed,  75  cents;  after 
December  31,  $1.50;  hogs,  two-thirds  of  a  cent  per  pound;  beef,  mutton,  and  pork,  1 
cent  per  pound;  the  same  smoked,  2  cents  per  pound;  corn,  oats,  rye,  and  buck- 
wheat, 10  cents  per  bushel;  corn  meal,  rye  or  buckwheat  flour,  one-third  of  a  cent 
per  pound;  wheat,  flour,  and  oatmeal,  two-thirds  of  a  cent  per  pound;  beans  and 
onions,  20  cents  per  bushel ;  wheat,  pease,  and  barley,  15  cents  per  bushel ;  potatoes, 
15  cents  per  bushel ;  turnips,  ruta-bagas,  beets,  and  carrots,  2  cents  per  bushel ;  cab- 
bage, 1  cent  each:  hay,  $2  per  ton ;  straw,  $1.50  per  ton ;  poultry,  live,  2  cents  per  * 
pound;  poultry,  dressed,  3  cents  per  pound;  butter  and  cheese,  4  cents  per  pound; ' 
eggs,  3#cent«  per  dozen;  apples,  in  barrels  or  boxes  not  exceeding  3  bushels  each, 
50  cents  per  package;  bulk  or  bags,  15  cents  per  bushel ;  plums  and  currants,  1  cent 
per  pound ;  grapes  and  gooseberries,  one-half  cent  per  pound.  In  paragraph  374, 
leave  out  "teams  of  animals;"  in  paragraph  414,  after  "household  effects,"  insert 
"  except  hones." 

J.  Davis. 
BEANS. 

(Paragraph  197.) 

STATEMENT  AHD  RATES  SUBMITTED  BY  THE  MICHIGAN  BEAN 
JOBBERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

The  Michigan  Beau  Jobbers'  Association  most  respectfully  submits 
for  your  consideration  the  following  as  a  schedule  of  tariff  duties: 

Forty  cents  per  bushel  on  all  dried  beans  in  packages;  25  cents  per  bushel  on 
unscreened  or  unpicked  beans  in  bulk ;  and  40  cents  per  bushel  on  alt  hand-picked 
beans  in  bulk. 

This  association  believes  that  if  such  a  rate  of  duty  was  enacted  into 
law  a  great  benefit  would  accrue  to  American  farmers. 

The  quantity  of  beans  consumed  in  this  country  is  in  no  way  com- 
mensurate with  the  capacity  of  our  farmers  to  produce,  and  it  thus 
becomes  a  question  of  whether  American  or  foreign  farmers  shall  supply 
our  market.  The  question  is  not  one  atone  of  price,  for  we  realize  that 
competition  among  our  own  farmers  may  bring  the  price  very  low,  but 
what  we  contend  is  that  we  are  entitled  to  the  market,  and  should 
have  such  tariff  rates  as  will  practically  guarantee  such  results. 

It  will  be  a  long  time  before  we  can  consume  all  we  can  produce,  and 
we  are  now  carrying  millions  of  bushels  over  each  year,  even  though 
the  price  is  very  low,  while  foreigners,  under  a  low  tariff,  can  supply 
the  Eastern  markets,  because  of  the  less  cost  of  transportation,  and  we 
are  thus  losing  the  benefit  of  the  markets  we  help  to  make  by  pur- 
chasing the  products  of  Eastern  manufacturers. 

The  danger  of  inflated  prices  does  not  exist;  farmers  can  not  form 
trusts  and  combinations;  they  must  sell  as  they  harvest,  and  for  every 
bushel  bought  abroad  some  American  farmer  must  carry  one  over. 
You  may  say  the  duty  asked  is  about  as  much  as  beans  are  selling  for. 
Then,  knowing  such  to  be  the  case,  does  not  this  of  itself  prove  that 
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we  should  retain  the  market!  With  prices  away  below  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction and  millions  of  bushels  that  can  not  be  disposed  of  at  any  prioe, 
it  would  seem  no  other  argument  would  be  necessary. 

Your  committee  has  the  amount  of  importations  for  past  years,  and 
we  do  not  wish  to  intrude  upon  your  time  by  reproducing  them.  We 
will  say,  however,  that  the  amount  received  in  duties  is  more  than 
made  up  by  the  loss  that  has  accrued  to  our  farmers  through  being 
compelled  to  carry  an  equal  amount  over  which  might  otherwise  have 
been  sold. 

W.  F.  Prescott,  Secretary. 

MoKIVIiBT  BUTT  DESIRED. 

Medina,  N.  Y.,  January  12, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

I  call  attention  to  the  statements  I  made  before  the  committee  of  the 
Fifty-first  Congress,  first  session,  as  recorded  on  page  842,  in  relation 
to  tariff  on  field  beans.  I  gave  something  of  a  history  of  the  bean 
industry  and  showed,  as  I  think,  the  necessity  of  a  duty  of  50  cents 
per  bushel  on  the  product.  I  renew  again  the  requests  therein  made 
and  solicit  the  examination  by  your  committee  of  what  was  then  said 
and  recorded  as  above  noticed. 

A  duty  of  40  cents  was  incorporated  in  the  McKinley  bill  and  I 
respectfully  ask  that  this  be  reenacted  in  a  new  bill.  I  would  say  that 
at  present,  owing  to  protection  given,  that  foreign  imports  have  ceased, 
but  they  still  come  in  large  quantities  from  Canada. 

S.  C.  Bowen. 

HAY. 

(Paragraph  199.) 

STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BY  WILLIS  BULLOCK,  CHAIRMAN  OP  LEG- 
ISLATIVE COMMITTEE  OF  THE  NATIONAL  HAT  ASSOCIATION. 

[Report  of  WJllia  Bullock,  chairman  of  legislative  committee.] 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  September  8, 1896. 
Since  the  organization  of  this  committee,  to  whose  care  legislative  action  was 
given,  the  most  important  of  which  was  that  bearing  on  the  tariff  on  imported  hay, 
the  following  action  has  been  taken,  which  is  respectfully  submitted  for  your  con- 
sideration. After  consultation  it  was  decided  that  immediate  action  should  be  taken, 
recommending  the  restoration  of  the  tariff  on  hay  to  the  Bchedule  of  October  6, 1890 
($4  per  ton),  and  the  following  petition  circulated: 

"February  22,  1896. 
"Cn airman  op  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

"House  of  Repretentativce,  Washington,  D.  C, 
"Knowing  that  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  this  country  originate  at  the  farm 
and  mine,  and  as  history  teaches  that  all  periods  and  waves  of  prosperity  have  fol- 
lowed a  high  protective  tariff,  while  those  of  depression  have  followed  a  low  rate  of 
duty,  demonstrate  that  the  interests  of  the  American  people  are  best  served  by  a 
high  rate  of  tax  on  imports ;  therefore  we,  the  undersigned,  representatives  of  the 
hay  trade  and  agricultural  interests  of  the  United  States,  ask  tha:,  Congress  take 
active  measures  toward  restoring  the  duty  on  agricultural  products  to  the  scale  of 

Tho  nbovo  pptition  was  circulated  throughout  the  hay-growing  States,  and  several 
thousand  signatures  were  received  indorsing  the  action.  No  doubt  many  more 
would  have  been  received  had  it  not  been  that  the  tariff  bill,  then  before  the  House, 
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wad  laid  aside  and  the  impression  going  forth  that  no  further  action  would  be  taken 
during  that  session  of  Congress. 

As  the  subject  of  tariff  has  been  before  you,  and  actiou  having  been  taken  upon 
it  by  the  association,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  and  be  of  interest  to  those  prenent 
to  know  how  the  late  change  has  affected  the  hay  trade  by  giving  the  following 
figures  representing  imports : 

We  find  that  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 1895,  we  have  imported  201,909  tons, 
valued  at  $1,443,906,  and  for  the  year  ending  with  June  30, 1896,  302,652  tons,  valued 
at  $2,773,535,  making  a  total  for  the  two  years  of  504,552  tons,  valued  at  $4,207,251. 

To  those  who  have  a  few  tons  to  dispose  of  the  individual  share  may  look  small, 
but  when  we  see  $4,207,251  of  American  money  being  paid  to  a  foreign  country  for 
that  which  we  have  at  home  it  seems  very  much  like  helping  a  neighbor  to  a  vast 
sum  of  money  that  should  be  kept  within  our  own  family. 

When  we  find  that  the  total  amount  consumed  in  forty-one  cities  during  the  same 
period  was  4,883,478  tons,  which  can  be  doubled  to  provide  for  the  interior  and  smaller 
towns,  and  find  that  these  imports,  which  were  but  10  per  cent  of  the  amount  used 
in  these  forty-one  cities,  and  a  much  smaller  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  used,  and 
yet  has  had  the  effect  of  making  the  price  on  all  American  hay  that  has  found  its  way 
to  the  several  markets  since  1894,  the  former  figures  sink  into  insignificance. 

While  this  small  per  cent  has  been  vastly  insufficient  to  supply  our  markets  and 
only  found  its  way  into  the  markets  of  New  York  and  New  England,  and  on  the  same 
principle  that  10  cars  of  hay  put  into  any  market  at  a  reduced  price  can  make  the 
price  on  the  100  that  may  be  needed  in  that  market,  so  the  imported  hay,  finding  its 
way  as  it  did  into  the  seaboard  markets,  established  a  price  there,  ana  which  has 
been  reflected  over  all  other  markets  throughout  the  States,  at  a  cost  to  the  American 
producer  of  at  least  $25,000,000. 

This  was  demonstrated  in  September,  1894,  when  hay  from  the  States  was  selling 
in  Eastern  markets  for  $16  per  ton,  and  when  imported  hay  of  like  kind  was  offered 
at  $13  per  ton,  the  immediate  result  of  which  was  that  hay  from  the  States  was  com- 
pelled to  meet  these  prices,  and  the  same  controlling  power,  which  is  the  surplus,  has 
made  the  prices  through  1895  and  1896. 

With  these  conditions  existing,  the  following  is  offered  for  your  consideration : 

"Whereas  it  being  the  object  of  the  National  Hay  Association  to  promote  the 
interests  of  the  hay  trade  in  all  its  branches,  and  notwithstanding  the  short  crop  of 
1895,  it  has  been  fully  demonstrated  that  there  was  an  abundant  supply  produced  in 
the  States  to  supply  their  markets,  and  it  being  further  shown  that  the  importation 
of  hay  during  the  past  two  years  has  had  a  disturbing  effect  in  our  markets  by  cre- 
ating a  surplus  and  a  depression  of  values  to  the  detriment  of  trade ; 

"Beit resolved f  That  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  National  Hay  Association  to  use 
its  influence  toward  the  protection  of  American  hay  by  requesting  Congress  to  so 
modify  the  duty  as  to  protect  the  American  grower  against  the  invasion  of  foreign 
product." 

Which  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  convention. 

The  average  farm  value  for  hay  in  1892  was  $8.49  per  ton;  1893, 
$9.18;  1894,  $8.35.      ' 

In  1880  the  product  of  hay  in  the  United  States  was  31,925,233  tons. 
In  1893,  65,766,158  tons,  worth  $570,882,872,  more  than  the  value  of 
either  the  cotton  or  wheat  crops,  and  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  corn 
crop. 

In  1892  the  value  of  farm  products  ranged  as  follows:  Corn, 
$550,000,000;  wheat,  $325,000,000;  oats,  $218,000,000;  cotton,  $500,- 
000,000;  hay,  $750,000,000. 

For  the  ten  years  ending  1889  the  average  value  per  acre  of  corn 
was  $9.47;  wheat,  $9.95;  oats,  $8.16;  hay,  $11.08. 

In  1894  the  area  in  the  United  States  devoted  to  hay  was  48,321,272 
acres,  yielding  54,874,408  tons. 

Iu  1870  the  acreage  in  the  United  States  devoted  to  the  product  of 
hay  was  19,861,805,  yielding  24,525,000  tons,  which  in  1893  reached 
49,619,469  acres,  yielding  65,766,058  tons,  showing  an  increase  during 
the  twenty-three  years  of  149  per  cent  in  acreage  and  168  per  cent  in 
yield. 

In  1865  we  raised  23,538,740  tons. 

The  area  in  the  northerly  Atlantic  States  mown  for  hay  in  1889 
showed  a  gain  of  23  per  cent  from  1879,  and  a  gain  in  yield  of  28  per 
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cent.  The  South  Atlantic  States,  a  gain  of  71  per  cent  in  area,  and 
the  Northern  Central  group  108  per  cent  in  area  and  114  per  cent  in 
yield,  the  most  marked  gain  being  in  the  South  Central  States,  where 
the  area  gained  202  per  cent  and  the  yield  218,  the  Western  States 
showing  173  per  cent  gain  in  acreage  and  188  per  cent  gain  in  yield. 
Taking  the  country  as  a  whole  it  shows  an  increase  of  three-fourths 
more  in  area  and  00  per  cent  gain  in  yield  from  1879  to  1889. 

T)\e  average  value  and  yield  per  acre  of  farm  crops  ten  years  ending  1889. 


Crop. 

Yield. 

Value. 

Crop. 

Yield. 

Value. 

Corn 

Wheat 

Oats 

Bye 

Barley 

bnahels.. 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

24.1 
12 

26.6 
11  9 
21.7 

$9.47 
9.95 
8.16 
8.27 

12.76 

1 

Buckwheat 

Potatoes 

i  Tobacoo 

Cotton 

Hay 

..bnahels.. 

do.... 

...ponods.. 

do 

tons.. 

12.8 

76.2 

727.1 

168.1 

1.19 

88.24 
38.34 
21.51 
15.69 
11.06 

The  crop  values  of  the  United  States  in  1892  were  as  follows: 


Com $550,000,000 

Wheat 325,000,000 

Oata 218>000,000 


Cotton $500,000,000 

Hay 750,000,000 


The  amount  of  hay  imported  during  the  two  years  ending  June  30, 
1896,  was  504,552  tons,  valued  at  $4,207,251. 

Price  of  hay  in  Montreal,  Province  of  Quebec,  showed  an  advance  of 
•4.23  in  1895  and  1896  over  1893. 

Willis  Bullock. 


FOUR  DOLLARS  A  T0¥  OK  HAT. 


Freehold,  N.  J.,  December  31y  1896. 
Committee  on  Wats  and  Means: 

I  send  you  this  as  an  expression  of  my  views  on  the  tariff  as  it  affects 
the  farmers  of  this  country.  Monmouth  County  is  one  of  the  leading 
and  most  important  agricultural  counties  in  the  United  States.  Its 
agricultural  products  are  many.  The  leading  crops  that  are  directly 
affected  by  the  tariff  and  that  come  in  competition  with  foreign  grown 
products  are  potatoes,  hay,  grain,  eggs,  poultry,  and  wool.  Nearly 
1,000,000  bushels  of  potatoes  are  grown  here  annually  and  are  shipped 
to  the  New  York,  Newark,  and  Boston  markets,  where  they  come  in 
competition  with  potatoes  from  Canada,  New  Brunswick,  Prince 
Edward  Island,  Nova  Scotia,  Germany,  and  other  places.  Canada  hay 
is  sold  in  several  places  in  this  county.  Sheep  raising,  which  was  very 
profitable  here  some  years  ago,  has  been  almost  abandoned  on  account 
of  the  low  price  of  wool. 

What  the  farmers  here  need  for  their  protection  is  a  duty  of  25  cents 
per  bushel  on  foreign  potatoes,  $4  per  ton  on  hay,  and  a  duty  on  eggs, 
poultry,  grain,  and  wool.  Up  to  two  years  ago  we  had  a  good  market 
for  our  potatoes  in  Cuba,  which  we  have  lost  the  last  two  years.  Our 
sales  there  were  about  100,000  bushels  annually. 

D.  Aug.  Vanderveeb, 
Secretary  Monmouth  County  Board  of  Agriculture. 
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(Paragraph  201.) 

STATEMENT  OF   HON.  JAMES  8.   SHERMAN,  A  REPRESENTATIVE 
FROM  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 

Tuesday,  January  5>  1897. 

Mr.  Sherman  said:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee 
I  wish  bat  a  single  moment  to  call  the  committee's  attention  to  the 
hearing  upon  the  subject  of  hops,  prepared  when  the  tariff  act  of  1890 
was  under  consideration,  and  to  ask,  before  you  take  final  action  on  this 
section  of  the  bill,  that  the  members  of  your  committee  having  that 
particular  subject  in  charge  will  look  over  that  hearing.  It  will  be 
found  in  Miscellaneous  Document  No.  176  of  the  first  session  of  the 
Fifty-first  Congress,  pages  1063  to  1071. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  a  lengthy  document?  If  it  is  short  we  might 
have  it  incorporated. 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  would  like  to  have  it  incorporated.  The  argument 
and  printed  brief  submitted  at  that  time  by  the  Senator  from  my  State 
was  a  full  and  exhaustive  treatise  on  the  subject,  and  I  would  be  glad 
if  the  committee  would  examine  it. 

Mr.  Turner.  I  would  suggest  that,  according  to  my  recollection  of 
it,  both  sides  were  heard  at  that  time,  and  it  is  hardly  fair  to  print  one 
side  and  not  print  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Sherman.  The  gentleman  from  Georgia  is  correct.  Both  sides 
were  heard  fully  at  that  time,  whereas  three  years  later,  when  the  tariff 
act  known  as  the  Wilson  bill  was  under  consideration,  in  the  hearings 
that  were  had  but  one  side  of  this  question  was  heard. 

The  Chairman.  Your  citation,  Mr.  Sherman,  as  to  where  this  can  be 
found  I  think  will  be  sufficient,  and  the  members  of  the  committee 
desiring  to  read  it  can  refer  directly  to  it  in  the  document  you  refer  to. 

Mr.  Sherman.  That  is  all  I  desire  to  say — to  ask  the  committee 
especially  to  examine  those  hearings. 


STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BY  HON.  D.  F.  WHBER,  A  REPRESENT" 
ATIVE  FBOM  THE  STATE  OF  HEW  YOKE. 

Washington,  January  5, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

The  hop  growers  of  the  United  States,  since  the  Gorman- Wilson  bill 
became  a  law,  which  reduced  the  duty  on  hops  from  15  to  8  cents  per 
pound,  have  been  forced  to  sell  their  product  for  less  than  the  cost  of 
production.  The  average  cost  of  producing  hops  in  New  York  State 
is  12  cents  per  pound,  while  the  market  for  the  past  two  years  has 
ranged  from  5  to  8  cents  per.  pound.*  The  hop  growers  of  this  country 
to-day  are  face  to  face  with  starvation,  yet  in  the  face  of  these  low 
prices  for  American  hops  certain  brewers  in  this  country,  partly  on 
account  of  sentiment,  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  market 
for  American  hops  at  a  low  figure,  have  imported  from  Germany  the 
past  two  years  fully  one-tenth  of  the  consumption  of  hops  in  the  United 
States  for  brewing  purposes,  and  have  paid,  while  they  cquJA  qbtaii* 
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American  hops  at  the  price  above  stated,  at  same  time  from  20  to  30 
cents  per  pound  for  those  imported  from  Germany. 

The  German  hop  is  not  a  necessity ;  in  other  words,  it  is  a  luxury,  and 
no  better  than  the  American  product.  In  fact,  in  the  London  market 
to-day  American  hops  are  quoted  higher  and  are  selling  for  more  money 
than  those  produced  in  Germany,  yet  certain  brewers  in  this  country, 
as  I  stated  before,  from  sentiment—-on  account  of  these  goods  coming 
from  the  "Fader laud, "and,  perhaps,  thinking  that  they  might  have 
been  grown  near  the  place  where  they  spent  their  boyhood  days — have 
a  feeling  that  they  must  be  superior  to  anything  grown  in  our  own 
country.  Many  brewers  buy  the  German  product  simply  to  mix  with 
the  American  product,  for  the  purpose  of  advertising  their  beer  as  brewed 
from  imported  hops,  thereby  taking  advantage  of  the  public  opinion 
which  exists  among  many  that  anything  imported  is  better  than  that 
produced  at  home. 

If  the  American  hop  grower  does  not  receive  aid,  and  that  soon, 
through  tariff  legislation,  by  having  the  duty  on  foreign  hops  placed  at 
not  less  than  15  cents  per  pound,  the  same  as  in  the  McKinley  bill,  they 
will  be  driven  out  of  business  and  forced  to  take  up  some  other  branch 
of  the  agricultural  industry,  thereby  increasing  the  production  in  what- 
ever line  they  undertake  to  the  detriment  of  the  farmers  who  are  now 
engaged  in  raising  other  products. 

The  American  hop  grower  insists  upon  equal  protection  with  the 
brewer.  Lager  beer,  ale,  and  all  fermented  liquors  are  to-day,  and  have 
been  in  the  past,  protected  four  and  five  times  as  much  as  the  hop 
industry.  If  Congress  will  not  give  the  hop  grower  equal  protection  with 
the  brewer,  and  the  brewer  still  insists  upon  buying  a  large  proportion 
of  his  consumption  from  people  who  do  not  patronize  him  or  drink  his 
beer,  then  the  hop  grower  insists  that  the  duty  upon  fermented  liquors 
be  decreased  to  that  extent  which  will  not  allow  the  brewer  any  more 
protection  than  he  himself  receives. 

Every  branch  of  the  agricultural  industry  at  the  present  time  is  com- 
pletely paralyzed,  and  unless  relief  comes,  and  comes  soon,  through 
tariff  legislation,  90  per  cent  of  the  farmers  of  this  country  will  be 
obliged  to  lose  their  homes  by  mortgage  foreclosure,  and  a  financial 
crisis  will  be  upon  us  the  like  of  which  never  has  been  seen  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  country. 

In  fact,  a  large  brewer  acknowledged  the  other  day  after  he  had 
taken  a  trip  through  the  hop  district  of  the  State  of  New  York  that 
he  was  amazed  at  the  apparent  poverty  and  helpless  condition  finan- 
cially of  every  farmer  throughout  the  section  which  he  visited,  and  if 
the  price  of  hops,  before  the  1st  day  of  next  April,  did  not  advance 
sufficiently  to  enable  the  grower  to  receive  compensation  enough  from 
the  sale  of  last  year's  crop  to  cultivate  his  fields  the  coming  year  he 
thought  75  per  cent  of  the  hop  growers  of  the  State  of  New  York  would 
be  forced  out  of  the  business. 

The  agriculturists  of  this  country  are  appealing,  in  no  uncertain 
tones,  to  Congress  for  relief,  and  they  expect  to  receive  the  same  at  the 
hands  of  their  representatives  whom  they  have  elected  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  feel  confident  their  appeals  will  be  heard  and  granted. 

I  am  here  representing  the  largest  hop-growing  district  in  the  United 
States,  and  am  directed  by  my  people  not  only  to  ask  but  to  implore  and 
beg  of  their  representatives  in  Congress  to  come  to  their  relief.  They 
look  upon  it  as  a  right  which  they  have,  and  yet  they  come  to  yon  only 
through  dire  necessity,  and  absolute  certainty  that  unless  such  relief 
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docs  come  through  yon  their  homes  and  property  will  be  taken  away 
from  them  by  the  sheriff,  and  the  labor  of  years  lost. 

It  is  not  alone  the  hop  grower  who  suffers,  but  the  dairy,  hay,  and 
every  branch  of  this  great  industry.  We  want  specific  duties  on  all 
products  of  the  soil,  and  when  restored  to  a  protective  basis  prosperity 
will  once  more  reign  where  now  destruction,  discontent,  aud  financial 
ruin  holds  sway. 

D.  F.  Wilber, 
Twenty-first  New  York  District. 

STATEKBHT  SUBMITTED  BY  MB.  HUGH  F.  FOX,  OF  HEW  YOBK, 
COMMISSION  DEALEB  IV  HOPS. 

New  Yobk,  January  9, 1897. 
Committee  on  Wats  and  Means: 

I  respectfully  submit  the  following  facts  in  reply  to  the  statement 
made  to  your  committee  by  Representative  Wilber  in  advocating  an 
increase  to  15  cents  per  pound  on  the  duty  on  foreign  hops. 

The  present  duty  of  8  cents  per  pound  affords  protection  to  the  extent 
of  fully  100  per  cent  upon  the  cost  of  producing  hops  in  America.  In 
fact,  hops  are  now  raised  at  a  cost  of  only  5  cents  per  pound  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  and  can  be  laid  down  in  New  York  at  a  cost  of  6£  cents. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  Oregon  crop  was  sold  by  growers  at  6  cents 
last  year  before  the  hops  were  grown. 

It  is  admitted  by  growers  and  dealers  alike  that  the  decline  in  the 
price  of  hops  during  the  past  three  years  resulted  from  enormous  over-" 
production.  The  consumption  of  beer  has  not  decreased,  showing  that 
the  situation  was  not  influenced  by  the  general  business  depression. 

Mr.  Wilber,  however,  claims  that  the  prices  of  hops  have  declined 
because  of  the  reduction  in  the  duty  and  the  consequent  increase  in 
foreign  competition.  And  yet,  during  the  period  in  question,  our  exports 
reached  a  total  of  271,127  bales,  against  only  43,469  bales  imported. 
It  is  indeed  an  axiom  in  the  hop  trade  that  London  makes  our  prices, 
while  English  growers  are  continually  beseeching  Parliament  to  protect 
them  against  their  American  competitors. 

It  should  be  made  clear  to  your  committee  that  the  foreign  hops 
imported  to  this  country  are  used  for  a  special  purpose  and  do  not 
enter  into  competition  with  the  home  product.  In  point  of  fact,  they 
do  not  even  displace  our  native  hops  to  the  extent  of  over  7  per  cent  of 
the  total  consumption,  and  our  imports  have  not  increased  since  the 
duty  was  reduced. 

1  would  call  your  attention  to  Census  Bulletin  No.  143,  November  12, 
1801 ;  also  to  a  report  made  by  Louis  Stern,  United  States  commercial 
agent  at  Bamberg,  September  14, 1896,  upon  the  "German  hop  trade." 
The  latter  shows  how  seriously  the  trade  in  German  hops  is  threatened 
by  American  competition. 

In  conclusion  I  beg  to  say  that  I  doubt  if  Representative  Wilber 
represents  the  views  of  many  of  his  own  constituents  in  the  hop  trade, 
for  the  reason  that  in  April,  1894,  many  of  them  signed  a  petition  to 
the  Senate  to  impose  a  duty  of  8  cents  per  pound.  I  append  statistics 
of  production  (Exhibit  A),  exports,  and  imports  for  the  past  seven 
years,  covering  the  period  when  the  duty  was  15  cents  per  pound,  as 
well  as  the  period  when  the  8-cent  duty  was  restored. 

Hugh  P.  Fox. 
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EXHIBIT  A. 
Mop  production,  import*  and  exporti,  for  $even  yean. 


Year. 

Cropintho 
United 
States. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1839 

Pounds. 
214,050 
201,490 
225,300 
237,800 
277,360 
365,000 
815,000 

Pounds. 
35,735 
21,965 
11,402 
15,313 
5,143 
23,326 
15,000 

Pounds. 
43,49! 

18  WO 

48.956 

1891 

65.595 

1892 

69,494 

1883 

89.119 

1804 

92,008 

1895 

90,000 

Total 

1,836,000 

127, 884  ■      J**  ms 

^ 

HOP  ITOUSTBY  DEPRESSED. 

Oneonta,  Otsboo  County,  K  Y.,  December  30}  1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

The  hop  industry  has  been  very  much  depressed  since  the  tariff  was 
reduced  on  hops  from  15  cents  per  pound  to  8  cents  per  pound,  so  much 
so  that  the  farmer  for  the  past  two  years  has  not  been  able  to  obtain 
the  cost  of  production  in  most  cases.  I  trust  your  committee  will 
restore  the  duty  on  hops  to  15  cents  per  pound,  without  fail. 
Yours,  truly, 

Geo.  I.  Wilder, 


ONIONS  AND  POTATOES. 

(Paragraphs  202  and  204.) 

STATEMENT  OF  EDWAED  N.  L00MIS,  REPRESENTING  THE 
PRODUCE  MERCHANTS  OF  HEW  YORK  CITY. 

Tuesday,  January  5, 1897. 

Mr.  Looms  said :  In  presenting  a  petition  from  the  produce  mer- 
chants of  New  York  Gity  in  regard  to  the  duty  on  the  importation  of 
vegetables,  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  in  regard  to  the  proposed  duty 
on  potatoes  and  onions,  which  is  the  principal  thing  that  we  wish  to 
speak  of.    The  cause  they  plead  is  this : 

During  the  early  spring  months  of  the  year  there  are  imported  from 
Bermuda  and  Cuba,  principally  from  Cuba,  about  300,000  barrels  of 
onions  and  about  75,000  barrels  of  potatoes.  These  commence  to 
come  in  about  the  middle  of  March,  and  the  crop  is  exhausted  by  the 
1st  of  June.  These  come  to  our  market  at  a  time  when  our  home  farm- 
ers can  not  produce  the  same  products.  The  earliest  crop  of  potatoes 
produced  in  this  country  is  the  crop  in  Florida,  which  is  at  least  two 
months  later  than  the  Bermuda  crop. 

Bermuda  lies  in  the  midst  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  about  650  miles  east  of 
Charleston  and  about  the  same  distance  from  !New  York.  The  climate 
is  very  tropical,  the  soil  very  rich,  and  the  potatoes  and  onions  mature 
very  early.  The  chief  argument  why  a  very  low  rate  of  duty  is  asked 
on  these  vegetables  is  that  they  do  not  compete  at  all  with  the  products 
of  our  home  farmers. 
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The  Chairman.  In  what  months  are  they  imported  solely! 

Mr.  Loomis.  During  the  months  of  March,  April,  and  May.  The 
latter  part  of  the  Bermuda  crop  of  potatoes  may  extend  over  a  little 
into  June,  but  the  moment  the  Florida  crop  begins  to  come  into  our 
markets  to  any  amount  they  can  undersell  the  Bermuda  crop  at  50  cento 
and  still  make  a  profit,  and  after  that  what  remains  of  the  Bermuda 
crop  is  shut  out  of  the  market  and  sent  to  Canada  or  England. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  your  contention  that  these  Bermuda  potatoes 
and  onions  are  imported  in  a  season  when  there  are  no  similar  products 
coming  from  American  farms  that  are  to  be  protected! 

Mr.  Loomis.  Yes;  that  is  it  entirely.  The  difficulty  before  this  has 
been  that  a  low  rate  of  duty  has  been  asked  on  this  Bermuda  produc- 
tion, and  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  have  been  unable  to  grant 
that,  because  by  placing  a  low  rate  of  duty  on  these  products  in  the 
early  months  of  the  year  it  would  open  the  gates  to  Scotch  and  Cana- 
dian products  at  a  time  when  our  farms  do  produce  those  products 
later  on  and  would  prevent  proper  protection  for  our  home  industries. 

The  protection  we  request  is  a  low  duty  on  all  these  fresh  early  vege- 
tables that  bring  health  and  comfort  to  our  tables  in  the  winter  months, 
duriug  which  time  our  home  farms  can  not  produce  them,  and  duriug 
the  later  months,  from  June  on,  that  a  protective  duty  be  put  on  these 
vegetables  which  will  protect  our  home  industry. 

The  Chairman.  What  you  ask  is  that  in  certain  months  of  the 
year — for  instance,  March,  April,  and  May— there  be  a  lower  duty 
imposed  than  later  on  in  the  year.    Is  that  itf 

Mr.  Loomis.  That  is  it.  That  a  lower  duty  be  placed  upon  onions 
and  potatoes  particularly  during  March,  April,  and  May  than  during 
the  rest  of  the  months  of  the  year.  That  would  encourage  the  Bermuda 
industry,  would  protect  the  trade  of  these  produce  merchants  of  New 
York,  who  are  among  the  largest  merchants  in  the  country,  and  would 
also  lower  the  price  of  these  early  vegetables  to  the  consumer.  It 
would  make  it  possible  for  a  larger  number  of  the  masses  of  the  people 
to  have  these  fresh  vegetables  at  a  time  when  they  would  not  compete 
with  our  home  industries. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  months  do  the  Florida  and  South  Carolina 
vegetables  come  in  ? 

Mr.  Loomis.  Several  of  these  large  dealers  own  large  farms  in  the 
Carolinas  and  in  Virginia.  They  say  that  their  farms  can  not  bring 
the  stuff  that  is  produced  to  market  until  two  months  later  than  tbe 
beginning  of  the  Bermuda  trade.  At  the  beginning  of  May  Florida 
commences  to  send  some  small  amount  of  potatoes  in,  but  the  amount 
is  so  small  that  the  Price  Current,  of  New  York,  for  instance,  did  not 
make  any  estimate  of  this  amount  last  year  until  the  25th  of  May. 
And  from  that  date  until  the  5th  of  June  Florida  sent  in  only  20,000 
barrels  of  potatoes. 

Mr.  Tawnby.  How  does  the  price  of  Bermuda  onions  and  potatoes 
imported  at  that  season  of  the  year  compare  with  the  price  of  the 
domestic  potatoes  and  onions  raised  in  previous  years  at  that  particular 
time,  when  they  are  being  imported  from  Bermuda  1 

Mr.  Loomis.  How  does  that  price  compare  with  the  price  of  old 
stock  f 

Mr.  Tawnby.  Yes. 

Mr.  Loomis.  Last  year,  while  Bermuda  potatoes  were  bringing  $5  a 
barrel  on  an  average,  our  old  stock  was  selling  for  from  80  cents  to  $1 
per  barrel.    So  you  see  as  soon  as  the  American  produce  begins  to  come 
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in  it  shoves  the  other  out.  The  fact  is  those  Bermuda  potatoes  only 
make  a  small  amount  when  compared 

Mr.  Tawney.  They  are  really  a  luxury! 

Mr.  Loomis.  Yes;  but  they  are  a  very  healthy  luxury.  The  growth 
of  those  vegetables  should  be  encouraged  so  as  to  reach  the  masses. 
It  is  not  a  luxury  in  the  sense  that  tobacco  aud  wine  are  luxuries, 
because  it  brings  health  to  the  tables  of  those  who  are  sick,  and  the 
more  you  encourage  the  industry  the  more  you  cheapen  the  product 
and  bring  it  within  a  wider  and  wider  range  of  our  people. 

One  other  statement  and  I  am  through:  During  the  unprofitable 
years  of  this  Bermuda  trade,  which  resulted  from  the  high  McKinley 
tariff— and  the  trade  has  also  been  unprofitable  during  the  Wilson  tariff 
law — our  merchants  in  New  York  who  supply  Bermuda  with  all  her 
supplies  (we  export  everything  Bermuda  has)  advanced  money  to  Ber- 
muda to  buy  that  stuff*. 

Bermuda  is  so  much  in  debt  to  our  merchants  by  reason  of  this  that 
it  is  said  by  these  merchants  who  present  this  petition  that  the  whole 
crop  this  year  of  Bermuda  stuff  has  been  actually  paid  for  or  mortgaged 
to  its  full  extent  by  the  New  York  merchants  who  have  been  making 
these  advances. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Is  this  Bermuda  stock  owned  by  Americans  f 

Mr.  Loomis.  A  good  many  of  these  merchants  invest  their  capital  in 
buying  down  there. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Most  of  these  merchants  sell  on  commission,  do  they 
not! 

Mr.  Loomis.  Many  do :  but  John  Nix  &  Go.,  for  one,  a  large  firm  of 
merchants  in  New  York,  nave  been  accustomed  to  investing  down  there. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Do  they  own  the  land! 

Mr.  Loomis.  No;  no  American  owns  land  in  Bermuda. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Do  they  rent  the  land? 

Mr.  Loomis.  No;  they  simply  buy  the  products;  so  that  whatever 
duties  you  place  upon  the  importation  of  Bermuda  potatoes  simply 
raises  the  cost  of  production  of  those  articles  so  much.  It  is  putting 
another  item  upon  the  cost  of  transportation.  The  duty  under  the 
Wilsou  bill — 15  cents  per  bushel  on  potatoes  and  20  cents  on  onions — 
is  just  so  much  added  to  the  cost  of  transportation  and  to  get  those 
goods  through  the  gates  of  the  custom-house.  Consequently,  that  duty 
must  be  paid  by  the  consumer,  or  else  ruin  the  trade,  and  that  is  what 
is  being  done. 

Mr.  Dolliver.  When  the  Wilson  bill  had  hearings  there  were  rep- 
resentatives of  Bermuda  here  who  testified  that  they  paid  the  duties. 

Mr.  Loomis.  They  testified  so  because  there  was  such  a  loss  to  their 
farmers.  But  I  believe,  and  I  hold,  that  the  consumer  always  pays  the 
duty  upon  an  imported  article,  unless  the  duty  is  so  high  as  to  make  it 
unprofitable  to  bring  the  stuff  here,  and  then,  of  course,  the  trade  goes 
to  pieces. 

Mr.  Dolliver.  I  noticed  that  Mr.  Watson,  one  of  the  delegates 
representing  Bermuda,  who  was  here  from  Bermuda  when  the  Wilson 
bill  was  under  discussion  in  1893,  testified  that  this  duty  played  no 
figure  whatever  in  the  New  York  price  of  these  articles. 

Mr.  Loomis.  They  have  found  out  since  that  their  trade  is  being 
ruined  by  the  high  cost  of  the  product,  which  has  been  brought  about 
by  the  duty.  For  iifstauce,  $125,000  was  lost  in  1896  in  the  Bermuda 
industry. 

Mr.  Dolltver.  He  also  testified  that  the  McKinley  bill  had  added 
6117,000  to  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  and  that  if  the  articles 
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were  pat  on  the  free  list  it  would  make  no  difference  in  the  price;  and 
when  the  question  was  asked  him  what  interest  he  had  in  it,  he  stated 
that  he  was  speaking  for  Bermuda,  and  not  for  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Loomis.  I  don't  think  Mr.  Watson  appreciated  how  our  mer- 
chants and  consumers  were  affected.  The  price  will  be  lowered  by  pro- 
duction and  increased  by  a  tariff,  but  you  can  not  lower  the  price  below 
the  limit  which  the  cost  of  production  represents;  and  if  you  increase 
the  cost  of  production  by  the  amount  of  duty,  then  you  increase  the 
limit,  below  which  capital  can  not  act ;  and  so  you  have  either  got  to  have 
an  increase  of  price  to  the  consumer,  or  else  the  trade  is  unprofitable. 

Mr.  Gbosvenob.  Are  there  imported  from  the  Bermudas  small 
onions — onion  sets,  as  we  call  them. 

Mr.  Loomis.  For  seed! 

Mr.  Grosvenob.  Yes. 

Mr.  Loomis.  No,  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Grosyenor.  Do  they  propagate  them  from  seed  rather  than 
from  the  sett 

Mr.  Loomis.  The  method  is  different  from  our  method,  and  that  is 
one  of  the  reasons  they  come  here  earlier.  In  Bermuda  the  onions  are 
allowed  to  grow  for  awhile,  and  then  they  are  pulled  up  by  the  roots, 
cut  off,  and  transplanted  again,  and  that  saves  about  a  month  in  the 
development  of  the  onions.  In  Florida  if  you  would  do  that  the  frost 
would  kill  the  crop. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  vegetables  are  raised  and  sold  in 
the  Chicago  markets  which  come  from  southern  California  and  Arizona 
as  early  as  they  come  in  from  Bermuda  f 

Mr.  Loomis.  I  think  not.  All  the  statistics  that  I  have  been  able  to 
find  show  that  no  fresh  vegetables  come  in  except  from  Bermuda  and 
Cuba  in  the  months  I  have  mentioned. 

Mr.  Tawney.  They  do  not  come  into  your  markets,  perhaps,  but  they 
are  raised  in  southern  California  and  Arizona,  and  sold  in  the  Chicago 
markets  as  early  as  they  can  be  imported  from  Bermuda. 

Mr.  Loomis.  I  think  not.  m 

Mr.  Tawney.  With  the  exception  of  onions,  I  think  that  is  true,  as 
I  have  stated. 

Mr.  Loomis.  However  that  may  be,  the  cost  of  cultivation  in  those 
islands  is  so  great  that,  no  matter  where  they  are  raised  in  our  country 
or  how  they  are  raised  in  those  islands,  we  can  compete  with  that 
product  when  we  are  able  to  place  our  goods  in  the  market.  We  can 
undersell  them  50  per  cent  as  soon  as  our  vegetables  come  in,  and  thus 
drive  out  the  Bermuda  goods.  We  can  make  a  profit  selling  them  at 
that  price.  That  is  perfectly  true,  or  else  the  merchants  that  own  truck 
farms  in  Virginia  and  Florida  would  not  present  this  petition  to  you 
to-day. 

The  price  which  the  Bermuda  goods  establishes  in  fresh  early  vege- 
tables is  the  price  which  influences  largely  the  price  of  the  next  crop. 
Every  market  in  the  produce  business  depends  upon  the  preceding 
market,  and  by  making  the  Bermuda  trade  a  profitable  one  you  add  to 
the  profit  of  our  truck  farmers.  That  is  a  fact  that  is  not  understood 
very  universally. 

Mr.  Tawney.  That  would  be  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  duty,  would 
it  not! 

Mr.  Loomis.  No,  it  would  not.  We  want  to  encourage  the  trade 
over  here.  It  would  be  an  argument,  it  seems  to  me,  not  in  favor  of 
puttiug  any  duty  upon  the  goods  imported. 

Mr.  Tawney.    If  the  duty  will  be  added  to  the    rice  it  would  so 
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enhance  the  price  that  the  succeeding  market  would  be  benefited  to  that 
extent. 

Mr.  Loomis.  That  is  only  one  of  the  small  arguments.  I  think  tbat 
the  price  of  the  one  market  is  governed  by  the  price  of  the  other. 
The  Florida  farmers  would  get  a  larger  price  because  the  Bermuda 
produce  sells  at  a  high  price. 

Mr.  McMillin.  Doesn't  that  depend  entirely  on  the  crop! 

Mr.  Loomis.  Yes. 

MEMORIAL  SUBMITTED  BY  KB.  LOOMIS. 

New  York,  December  tl,  1896. 
Committer  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Sirs  :  We,  the  undersigned  merchants,  engaged  in  the  sale  of  vegetables,  owners  of 
farms  in  the  Southern  States,  and  importers  of  vegetables  from  fuieign  countries, 
respectfully  show : 

That  the  duty  upon  potatoes  and  onions  as  in  the  Wilson  bill  was  fixed  on  potatoes 
15  cents  per  bushel,  on  onions  20  cents  per  bushel. 

That  such  duty  is  almost  prohibitive  against  the  early  potatoes  and  onions  usually 
imported  from  Bermuda  and  Cuba,  the  first  cost  of  such  produce  being  on  an  average 
of  recent  years  $4  per  barrel  of  potatoes  and  60  cents  per  bushel  of  onions.  The  cause 
of  such  large  value  at  place  of  growth  is  the  high  price  of  labor  and  the  very  small 
yield  per  acre,  compared  with  the  yield  in  northern  countries. 

That  the  duty  of  20  cents  per  bushel  is  equal  to  33}  per  cent  of  the  first  cost  of 
onions. 

That  such  duties  addrd  to  cost  of  production  so  increase  the  selling  cost  in  the 
United  States  as  to  deprive  the  masses  from  the  use  of  early  vegetables. 

That  many  of  your  petitioners  are  owners  of,  or  interested  in,  Southern  farms,  and 
are  regularly  engaged  in  supplying  the  principal  cities  with  green  vegetables,  and 
That  such  supplies  of  fresh  vegetables  from  Bermuda  will  not  interfere  with  vege- 
tables from  farms  in  the  United  States  during  the  early  spring  months,  and  that  lor 
many  years  early  potatoes  and  onions  have  been  purchased  in  Bermuda  and  imported 
by  us  into  the  United  States. 

That,  therefore,  your  petitioners  respectfully  request  that  the  duty  on  potatoes 
and  onions  may  be  placed  at  not  exceeding  15  cents  per  bushel  during  the  months 
of  March,  April,  and  May. 

John  Nix  &  Co.,  281  Washington  street ;  A.  Bennett  &  Co..  156  West  street; 
£.  P.  Loomis  &,  Co.,  95  Barclay  street;  I.  H.  Bnhrenburg  Bro.  &  Co., 
108  Murray  street;  Wni.  Gamble  &  -Co.,  185  Keade  street;  Titus  Bros., 
154  West  street;  C.  P.  Wood  worth's  Son&  Co.,  72  Dey  street;  Seaman 
Li  cb  ten  stein  &  Co.,  81  and  83  Barclay  street;  Fnnnan  &  Page,  112 
Warren  street;  A.  6.  Hntcheson  &  Co.,  279  Washington  street;  Henry 
Brinker  &  Co.,  199  West  street;  Cline  Bros.,  335  Washington  street; 
M.  O'Brien  &  Son,  213  Washington  street. 

ARGUMENT  IN   BEHALF   OF  THE  PRODUCE   MERCHANTS  OF  NEW  YORK  FOB  A  ' 
LOWER  RATE  OF  DUTIES  ON  POTATOES  AND  ONIONS  IMPORTED  DURING  THE 
MONTHS  OF  MARCH,  APRIL,  AND  MAT. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee: 

The  produce  merchant'  of  New  York,  whose  petition  regarding  the  regulation  of 
the  tariff  on  vegetables  imported  into  the  United  States  I  present  to  you  this  morning, 
are  among  the  leading  merchants  of  our  conn  try.  Through  their  hands  pass  not 
only  the  great  proportion  of  vegetables  imported  from  foreign  countries,  but  also  a 
large  amount  of  the  produce  raised  in  our  Eastern  and  Southern  States.  By  them 
the  great  amount  of  vegetables  consumed  by  our  people  is  sold  to  the  middlemen, 
who  in  turn  sell  to  the  retail  grocers  to  deal  out  to  the  consumers.  Their  present 
application  is  specifically  as  importers  of  Bermuda  and  Cnban  vegetables,  asking 
protection  for  themselves,  their  customers,  and  the  consumers  of  their  merchandise. 

The  danger  that  threatens  Bermuda  importers  is  not,  however,  a  low  tariff,  but  the 
already  too  high  tariff  on  potatoes  and  on  ions,  which  makes  unprofitable  the  produc- 
ing and  whipping  of  fresh  vegetables  to  this  country  from  Bermuda  and  Cuba  in  the 
early  spring  months  of  the  year,  and  which  high  tariff  bids  fair  to  deprive  our  mer- 
chants of  that  portion  of  their  trade,  our  people  of  fresh  produce  from  January  till 
June,  and  the  farmers  of  Bermuda  of  the  results  of  their  toil,  which  are  spent  entirely 
in  our  markets.  The  Bermuda  produce,  too,  comes  at  a  time  of  the  year  when  it 
does  not  compete  with  the  industry  of  our  home  producers,  as  we  Hhall  hereafter  show. 
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AMOUNT  AND  VALUE  OF  TRADE  INVOLVED. 

During  the  montbs  of  March,  April,  and  May  there  are  imported  annually  into  this 
country  (see  Schedule  A)  about  300,000  bnshels  of  onions  and  about  75,000'busbela  of 
potatoes,  fully  U0  per  cent  of  which  come  from  the  islands  of  Bermuda.  The  average 
]>ric«  obtained  in  our  market  for  those  vegetables  during  the  season  of  1896  was  75 
cents  per  bushel  for  onions  and  $5  per  barrel  for  potatoes.  The  cost  of  placing  those 
vegetables  in  the  port  of  New  York,  the  market  of  distribution,  is  $1  per  bushel  for 
onions  and  $5  per  barrel  for  potatoes.  The  first  cost  of  production  of  a  bushel  of 
onions  in  Bermuda  is  60  cents,  which,  added  to  the  freight  of  20  cents  per  bushel  and 
the  tariff  duty  of  20  cents  per  bushel,  makes  the  cost  of  that  bushel  ot  onions  in  the 
market  of  distribution  $1 ;  while  the  first  cost  of  production  of  a  barrel  of  potatoes  in 
Bermuda  is  $4,  which,  added  to  the  freight  of  60  cents  and  the  duty  of  15  cents  per 
bushel,  or  45  cents  per  barrel,  makes  the  total  cost  of  a  barrel  of  potatoes  at  the  mar- 
ket of  distribution  about  $5,  as  above  stated. 

The  loss  in  the  trade  of  Bermuda  produce  during  the  spring  of  1896  is  estimated  at 
$125,000,  and  this  result,  due  somewhat  to  the  year  of  depression  through  which  we 
have  passed,  is  due  still  more  to  the  almost  prohibitive  tariff  that  is  imposed,  even 
under  the  Wilson  bill,  upon  imported  potatoes  and  onions.  Two  more  such  seasons 
and  the  trade  would  cease. 

BERMUDA  PRODUCE  DOES  NOT  COMPETE  WITH  AMKRICAK  PRODUCE. 

The  islands  of  Bermuda  lie  off  our  coast  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  in  the  midst  of  the 
Gulf  Stream,  650  miles  due  east  from  Charleston,  and  about  the  same  distance  from 
New  York.  The  islands  consist  of  about  2,422  acres  of  arable  land  (equal  to  24  farms 
of  100  acres  each),  with  a  population  of  15,000  people. 

On  account  of  the  almost  tropioal  climate  and  the  required  method  of  cultivation 
of  Bermuda  produce,  not  possible  in  our  country,  the  crop  of  onions  and  potatoes 
begins  to  come  to  market  about  March,  or  at  least  two  months  in  advance  of  tho 
Florida  produce,  which  is  the  earliest  produce  raised  in  our  country,  and  the  Bermnda 
crop  is  exhausted  about  June  15.  Our  Southern  States  raise  hardly  any  onions,  and 
the  crop  of  Florida  potatoes  does  not  commence  to  come  to  our  market  in  any  quan- 
tity until  the  Bermuda  crop  is  almost  exhausted.  What  remains  of  the  Bermuda 
crop  at  that  time  can  not  compete  with  the  lower  prices  at  which  our  Southern  farm- 
ers are  enabled  to  sell  their  produce,  on  account  of  the  lower  cost  of  production 
thereof,  and  the  Bermuda  onions  and  potatoes  are,  after  June  1,  generally  shipped  to 
the  West  Indies,  Canada,  and  England.    (See  Schedule  B.) 

Several  of  the  merchants  who  have  signed  the  annexed  petition,  and  who  live  in 
New  York,  own  large  truck  farms  in  Virginia,  in  the  Carol inas,  and  in  Florida,  and 
they  affirm  that  not  only  does  the  produce  from  Bermuda  not  interfere  or  compete 
with  the  produce  from  the  Southern  States,  but  it  rather  enables  them  to  open  a 
market  for  their  produce  from  the  South  and  to  get  the  higher  prices  which  govern 
the  preceding  Bermuda  market. 

HISTORY  OF  BERMUDA  TRADE  UNDER  PREVIOUS  TARIFFS. 

Previous  to  the  McKinley  bill  the  trade  in  Bermuda  and  Cuban  produce  was  prof- 
itable to  our  New  York  merchants.  About  two-thirds  of  the  quantity  of  potatoes 
and  onions  now  imported  were  then  received  in  the  port  of  New  York,  and  being 
admitted  at  the  ad  valorem  duty  of  10  per  cent  (with  the  exception  of  potatoes,  which 
were  taxed  15  cents  per  bushel  of  60  pounds),  left  the  cost  ot  the  merchandise  at  the 
market  of  distribution  at  such  a  moderate  limit  that  it  was  sold  at  a  fair  profit. 
Under  the  encouragement  of  a  fair  profit  the  quantity  of  potatoes  and  onions  from 
those  islands  gradually  increased  (see  Schedule  A),  which  tended  to  lower  the  price 
and  to  bring  fresh  vegetables  in  the  early  spring  months  within  the  means  of  a  large 
number  of  our  people. 

The  McKinley  tariff  law  of  October  1, 1890,  placed  on  onions  a  tax  of  40  cents  per 
bushel,  and  on  potato,  s  a  tax  of  25  cents  per  bushel  of  60  pounds.  The  cost  of  laying 
down  the  produce  in  New  York  City  having  been  raised  just  so  much  by  this  tax,  the 
McKinley  tariff  would  have  presently  proved  a  prohibitive  one  to  all  such  produce. 
During  the  three  years  this  tariff  continued  in  force  Bermuda  potatoes  and  onions 
were  snipped  to  onr  market  in  nearly  as  great  a  quantity  as  before,  but  the  market 
price  did  not  respond  to  the  increased  cost,  ana  the  returns  left  no  profit  to  the 
importer  and  nothing  to  the  farmer  above  cost  of  production.  If  the  McKinley  tariff 
had  remained  a  law  but  a  few  years  longer  than  it  did,  Bermuda  produce  would  have 
been  driven  from  our  market  and  Bermuda  farmers  compelled  to  seek  a  new  market 
for  their  merchandise,  or  to  raise  other  crops  upon  their  land. 

Under  the  \V  ilson  tariff  law  of  1894  the  duties  on  onions  were  reduced  to  20  cents 
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per  bushel  and  on  potatoes  to  15  cents  per  bushel  of  60  pounds,  while  on  other  vege- 
tables in  their  natural  state  the  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  still  remained. 

Although  this  reduction  brought  some  relief,  still  the  larger  number  of  people 
engaged  in  the  industry  in  Bermuda,  and  the  unavoidably  more  expensive  methods 
used  in  the  cultivation  of  a  naturally  sterile  soil,  while  they  caused  a  larger  quantity 
to  be  exported  to  this  country,  brought  the  cost  of  the  produce  in  the  market  of 
distribution  so  near  the  selling  price,  that  no  profit  was  made  out  of  the  industry. 

BERMUDA  FARMERS  ARR  DEBTORS  OF  NEW  YORK  MERCHANTS. 

During  these  several  years  of  the  unprofitable  condition  of  the  Bermuda  trade 
your  petitioners  had  furnished  and  still  furnish  advances  to  the  Bermuda  bankers 
and  farmers  to  enable  them  to  live  and  produce  their  crops,  hoping  that  either  a 
more  favorable  crop  or  a  reduction  of  the  duty  might  enable  the  Bermuda  farmers 
to  repay  said  loans.  These  loans  are  secured  by  the  future  crop  of  potatoes  and 
onions,  which  being  unprofitable  on  account  of  the  restrictions  placed  on  that  indus- 
try by  our  tariff  laws,  it  can  be  safely  said  that  before  any  part  of  the  Bermuda  crop 
is  shipped  to  this  country  it  has  been  entirely  paid  for  by  or  mortgaged  to  its  full 
extent  to  our  merchants. 

The  relation,  therefore,  which  our  couutry  holds  to  Bermuda  is  that  of  the  capitalist 
investing  his  capital  in  the  foreign  industry,  which  industry  is  hampered  and  its 

Erodnot  shut  out  by  the  laws  of  our  country.  Unless  more  favorable  terms  shall 
c  granted  on  which  Bermuda  produce  may  be  imported  to  this  country,  that  industry 
must  in  time  die  away,  with  a  consequent  loss  to  ourselves  of  fresh,  healthful  vege- 
tables at  a  time  of  the  year  when  we  can  not  produoe  them. 

BERMUDA  A  BUYER  IN  UNITED  STATES  MARKETS. 

Bermuda  is  geographically  and  commercially  part  of  our  own  country.  Her 
markets  are  in  the  United  States,  she  obtains  her  supplies  from  the  United  States, 
ami  her  business  interests  are  our  interests. 

According  to  Schedules  C  and  D.  hereto  annexed,  the  exports  from  the  United  States 
to  Bermuda  exceed  the  sum  total  of  the  exports  from  all  foreign  countries  to  those 
islands  by  more  than  50  per  cent,  while  94  per  cent  of  all  commodities  raised  in 
Bermuda  are  shipped  to  the  United  States.  Notwithstanding  this  difference  in  per- 
centage, the  value  of  the  goods  which  Bermuda  buys  from  the  United  States  exceeds 
the  value  of  the  goods  which  we  buy  from  that  country  by  nearly  half  a  million 
dollars. 

Auain,  Bermuda  admits  our  goods  to  her  ports  either  free  of  duty  or  at  a  tax  of 
5  per  cent  ad  valorem,  with  a  few  exceptions,  such  as  cattle,  cigars,  cigarettes, 
tobacco,  snuff,  and  spirits.  When  the  crops  of  Bermuda  yield  to  their  purchasers  a 
fair  return  for  their  labor,  that  return  is  spent  in  our  markets  in  buying  their  neces- 
saries, supplies,  tools,  ana  seed  for  their  crops,  and  thus  furnishes  another  market 
for  the  industries  of  our  people  (see  Schedule  D).  Certainly  some  reciprocal  arrange- 
ment is  due  to  Bermuda. 

SUMMARY  OF  REASONS   FOR  A  LOWER  TARIFF  ON   BERMUDA  AND  CUBAN    PRODUCE. 

As  the  chief  reason  why  the  lowest  possible  duty  should  be  placed  upon  the  impor- 
tations of  potatoes  and  onions  from  Bermuda  and  Cuba  during  the  months  of  March, 
April,  and  May,  that  produce  comes  to  our  markets  at  a  time  of  the  year  when  it  is 
impossible  for  our  country  to  produoe  those  vegetables.  They  do  not  compete  in  any 
way  with  the  old  crop  of  potatoes  that  may  have  been  stored  by  our  merchants. 

As  we  have  shown  above,  and  as  is  more  fully  set  forth  in  Schedule  B,  the  Ber- 
muda crop  of  onions  and  potatoes  is  at  least  two  months  in  advance  of  the  crop 
of  the  Southern  States.  During  the  season  of  1896  the  Bermuda  potatoes  sold  on 
an  average  per  barrel  at  $5,  while  our  old  crop  of  potatoes  was  selling  in  the  markets 
during  the  months  of  March,  April  and  May,  at  from  80  cents  to  $1  per  barrel.  The 
crops  from  Florida  and  the  Southern  States  commence  to  come  in  the  latter  part  of 
May*  and  more  fully  in  June.  The  price  of  those  new  potatoes  was  from  $1  to  $1.50 
below  the  Bermuda  crop,  while  hardly  any  quantity  of  onions  is  raised  at  all  by  our 
Southern  States.  The  fertility  of  our  soil  in  the  Southern  States,  the  cheaper  farm 
lands,  and  the  oversupply  of  negro  labor  enables  the  farmers  there  to  undersell  the 
Bermuda  farmers  by  50  per  cent  and  still  make  a  profit.  Thus,  on  the  theory  of  pro- 
tection, there  can  be  no  advantage  in  placing  a  tax  against  the  importations  from 
Bermuda  and  Cuba. 

Secondly,  a  low  tariff  during  the  early  spring  months  would  lessen  the  cost  of 
production  and  increase  the  quantity  produced,  allowing  competition  to  work 
between  the  sellers  of  that  early  produce,  so  that  as  a  result  the  price  of  onions  and 
potatoes  and  other  fresh  vegetables  during  March,  April,  and  May  would  fall,  and 
tbose  supplies  would  come  within  the  means  of  a  much  greater  number  of  our 
people.    That  such  a  result  would  be  beneficial  needs  no  argument. 

Wherefore,  if  it  seems  desirable  to  your  committeo  that  such  a  result  should  be 
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brought  about  and  that  this  industry  should  be  encouraged  to  the  great  advantage 
of  our  merchants  and  our  consumers,  as  well  as  to  those  who  ship  dry  goods,  bread- 
stuff's, and  farming  utensils  to  Bermuda,  the  remedy  is  simple.  It  will  be  brought 
about  by  placing  a  low  tariff  on  new  potatoes,  onions,  and  vegetables  imported 
during  March,  April,  and  May,  while  a  protective  duty  is  placed  on  those  products 
during  the  rest  of  the  year  when  they  enter  into  competition  with  home  products. 

We  therefore  petition  that  the  duty  on  potatoes,  onions,  and  vegetables  in  their 
natural  state  may  be  aa  follows: 

Potatoes  gprown  or  harvested  in  the  current  year,  imported  daring  the  months  of 
March,  April,  and  May,  15  cents  per  bushel  of  60  pounds. 

Onions  grown  or  harvested  duriug  the  current  year  and  imported  during  the 
months  of  March,  April,  and  May,  15  cents  per  bushel. 

Vegetables  in  their  natural  state,  other  than  potatoes  and  onions,  10  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Edward  N.  Loomis, 
For  the  Produce  Merchants  of  New  York, 

Schedule  A.— Showing  the  imports  of  onions  and  potatoes  from  Bermuda  for  ten  years. 

JANUABY-JTJ1TE  5. 


Year. 


Onions. 


Bushel 
boxes. 


Value. 


Potatoes. 


Barrels.       Value. 


1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 
1896. 


181,490 
217,450 
178,907 
298,841 
275,760 
804,975 
860,842 
853,027 
177,166 
295,269 
812,874 


$248,838.51 
220.942.16 
291,216.26 
158, 981. 15 
899,768.09 
396,658.68 
267,781.49 
299,882.96 
222,286.28 
224,253.76 
234,260.00 


16,945 
29,179 
26,279 
19,767 
85,714 
27,576 
26,878 
80,486 
20,110 
27,143 
20,728 


$72,869.81 
144,673.09 
181, 62fl.  36 

97, 093. 19 
166, 149. 79 
131,996.48 
134,830.82 
135,327.56 

94,777.34 
131,309.48 
103,640.00 


• 

AVERAGE  PRICES. 

1896. 

1895. 

1894. 

1898. 

1892. 

1891. 

1890. 

1889. 

1888. 

1887. 

1886. 

Onions,  per  bushel 

$0.75 
5.00 

$0.74 
4.84 

$1.26 
4.87 

$0.84 
4.64 

$0.76 
6.06 

$1.24 
4-91 

$1.44 
4-74 

$0.58 
4-97 

$1.65 
5.08 

$1.00 
4.60 

$1.35 
5.31 

Schedule  B. — Showing  the  relative  amounts  of  potatoes  and  onions  placed  in  the  New 
York  market  by  our  Southern  States  and  by  foreign  countries  during  the  months  of  March, 
April,  and  May  for  the  year  1896. 

Onions :  Bushels. 

From  Southern  States 13,218 

From  Bermuda 205,535 

From  Egypt 14,36*2 

New  potatoes :  Barrels. 

From  Southern  States,  practically  none  before  May  25;  between  May 

25  and  June  1, 1896 20,000 

Bermuda 19,810.74 

Egypt None. 

Schedule  C. — Statistics  showing  the  total  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  colony 
of  Bermuda  for  the  year  1894;  also  the  imports  and  exports  for  ike  year  1892. 


1894. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

United  States T---rr. r 

$841,793.85 

418,847.61 

146,840.24 

7,267.69 

$488,804.99 

Great  Britain    .  T,r  T. ..*.., .--....*--- - - 

9.764,61 

19,533.57 

16,002.82 

1,414,248.89 

479,095.99 
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Schedule  C. — Statistics  shewing  the  totol  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  ike  oolong 
of  Bermuda  for  the  year  1894,  also  the  imports  and  exports  for  the  year  1S93. — Cont'd. 


1892. 


Imports.         Experts. 


United  States 

Groat  Britain 

British  colonies 

All  other  countries . 


$978,757 

422,669 

172,440 

11,092 


1,580,558 


$522,178 
11,870 
12,576 
7.800 


554,184 


Value  of  goods  imported  ia  1892  from  the  United  States  which  paid  a  duty 
of  5  per  cent  ad  valorem $768,  $ 

Value  of  goods  imported  in  1892  from  the  Uuited  States  which  were  either 
free  or  whioh  paid  specific  duties 204,  i 


973,757 
Value  of  goods  exported  to  the  United  States  in  1892 522, 178 


In  favor  of  the  United  States  and  against  Bermuda 451, 579 

Amount  of  duty  paid  the  United  States  in  1892  under  the  MoKinley  tariff. .     150, 891 
Amount  of  duty  derived  by  Bermuda  from  its  entire  tariff  in  1892 135, 662 


Duty  paid  the  United  States  exceeded  amount  collected  by  Bermuda 
under  its  entire  tariff  by 15,229 

The  year  1892  has  been  selected  because  it  is  an  average  year.    The  tariff  laws  of 
Bormuda  are  the  same  now  as  then. 

Schedule  D. — Summary  of  exports  of  vegetables  shipped  from  Bermuda  for  2895,  shots' 
ing  the  proportion  of  Bermuda  produce  shipped  to  the  United  States  and  to  foreign 

countries. 


Beets. 

Onions. 

Potatoes. 

Tomatoes. 

Value. 

To  United  States 

Boxes. 

1,150 

Boxes. 

290,889 

1,841 

25,898 

Barrels. 

25,898 

14 

1,238 

Boxes. 
754 
200 
1 

$349,400.03 
1,661.52 
0,289.91 

To  West  Indies 

1,150 

295,209 

27,143 

1,021 

357,231.63 

STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BY  MB.  RUSSELL  HASTINGS,  OF  SOHCY, 

BERMUDA  ISLANDS. 


Sonoy,  Bermuda  Islands,  December  23, 1896. 

Dear  Sib:  I  notice  by  American  papers  that  a  committee  of  the 
present  Congress  will  take  up  the  revision  of  the  tariff  law  and  prepare 
a  bill  to  be  presented  to  the  Fifty-fifth  Congress  if  it  shall  be  called  in 
extra  session  by  President  McKinley  after  the  4th  of  March,  1897. 

The  Bermuda  Islands  are  very  much  interested  in  the  agricultural 
schedule  of  the  tariff  law,  as  each  winter  there  is  shipped  from  here  to 
the  United  States  about  250,000  bushels  of  onions,  30,000  barrels  of 
patatoes,  4,000  bushels  of  beets,  2,000  boxes  of  tomatoes,  and  small 
amounts  of  other  vegetables. 

The  published  statistics  for  1894,  which  I  have  in  hand,  show  the 
exports  of  vegetables  to  the  United  States  for  that  year  to  be  of  the 
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value  of  $427,569.60  and  for  same  year  the  imports  from  the  United 
States  amount  to  $800,748. 

Under  the  McKinley  law  the  tariff  on  onions  was  40  cents  a  bushel; 
on  potatoes,  25  cents  a  bushel.  Under  the  Wilson  law  the  rate  was 
somewhat  reduced  to  20  cents  a  bushel  for  onions  and  15  cents  a 
bushel  for  potatoes. 

With  the  return  of  the  Bepublican  party  to  power,  the  Bermudians 
fear  the  excessive  duties  on  onions  and  potatoes  may  be  revived.  I 
write  in  their  interest,  and  at  the  desire  of  several  of  the  large  growers, 
to  ask  if  it  is  probable  that  such  will  be  the  case. 

Before  the  McKinley  law  came  in  force  they  rather  looked  (all  being 
free  traders)  upon  the  passage  of  the  law  with  indifference,  for  to  them 
the  fallacious  cry  "the  consumer  pays  the  tax"  was  an  axiom.  Now 
they  know  better. 

The  Bermudians  feel  that,  as  long  as  the  value  of  their  exports  from 
the  United  States  is  so  much  greater  than  the  value  of  their  exports- 
being  nearly  twice  as  great — their  products,  if  it  be  possible  to  do  so, 
should  come  under  "a  favored-nation  clause." 

A  feeling  is  prevalent  in  Bermuda  that  afi  Bermuda  only  puts  a  tariff 
rate  on  United  States  products  of  5  per  cent,  in  a  reciprocal  way  the 
rate  on  onions  and  potatoes  should  not  be  over  10  per  cent,  or  at  about 
10  cents  per  bushel  for  both  onions  and  potatoes. 

I  expect  there  would  not  be  much  grumbliug,  though,  if  the  present 
rates  should  be  continued. 

Russell  Hastings. 

STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BY  W.  W.  BAWSOHy  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
BOSTON  MARKET  GARDENERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Boston,  Mass.,  January  11, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

In  making  up  the  new  tariff  bill,  I  wish  to  suggest  two  items  that  will 
be  of  great  importance  to  the  farmers  of  New  England.  Theduty  should 
be  increased  on  two  articles,  namely,  onions  and  potatoes;  these  are  the 
largest  crops  of  the  Eastern  States.  The  duties  on  these  two  articles 
have  been  reduced  about  one-half,  and  the  consequence  has  been  that 
many  farmers  have  had  to  mortgage  their  farms  the  past  two  years. 
The  duty  should  be  40  cents  per  bushel  on  onions  and  30  cents  on 
potatoes.  Onions  are  sent  here  from  Egypt  in  the  summer  season  just 
at  the  time  when  our  crop  is  ripe,  and  has  reduced  the  price  from  75  or 
•80  cents  per  bushel  to  50  cents  per  bushel.  Now,  no  one  can  grow  them 
and  get  any  profit  at  this  price.  Before  the  tariff  was  taken  off,  nearly 
double  the  quantity  was  grown.  Putting  the  duty  back  to  40  cents  per 
bushel  would  encourage  the  growth  of  this  crop  in  the  East  and  also  in 
the  West.  It  has  also  diminished  the  production  of  seed,  which  was 
sold  in  large  quantities  and  raised  mostly  in  California;  so  you  see  it 
will  help  the  whole  country. 

The  potato  crop  works  in  the  same  way,  but  not  so  much.  The  pota- 
toes from  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia  are  put  in  our  market  at  very  low 
prices,  and  the  past  year  they  have  been  raised  as  low  ns  15  cents  per 
bushel  in  the  field.  No  one  can  grow  them  for  thnt;  but  if  the  duty  is 
put  to  30  cents  it  will  make  a  difference,  not  only  in  the  Eastern  but 
also  in  the  Western  and  Southern  States. 

W.  W.  Bawson, 
President  Boston  Market  Gardeners'  Association. 
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FARMERS  CAN  HOT  PAT  THEIR  RILLS. 

Sotjthport,  Conn.,  January  4y  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

The  farmers  of  oar  town  request  me  to  ask  that  you  have  the  McKin- 
ley  tariff  restored  on  potatoes  and  onions.  Oar  farmers  have  found  it 
impossible  to  pay  their  bills  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  under  the 
Wilson  bill.  I  am  an  onion  grower  to  the  extent  of  10  acres  a  year, 
and  also  a  carrier  and  seller  of  vegetables  for  the  farmers  of  our  com- 
munity to  the  extent  of  20,000  to  30,000  barrels  per  year. 

Simon  Banks. 

Communications  of  similar  purport  were  received  from  B.  P.  Conklin, 
of  Chester,  N.  Y.,  W.  H.  Burr,  of  Westport,  Conn.,  Richard  J.  Martin, 
of  Bravo,  I1L,  and  142  others. 


ONIONS. 

(Paragraph  202.) 

MEM0BIA1  SUBMITTED  BT  FARMERS  AND  ONION  GROWERS  OF 

DAHVERS,  MASS. 

Danvers,  MASS.,  January  1, 1897. 
Committer  on  Wats  and  Means: 

We,  the  undersigned,  farmers  and  onion  growers,  citizens  of  Dan  vers, 
Mass.,  respectfully  represent  that  the  tariff  on  onions  in  the  McKinley 
bill,  so  called,  was  40.  cents  per  bushel,  while  the  present  tariff  is  but 
20  cents  per  bushel.  In  ordinary  years  we  can  not  compete  success- 
fully with  foreign  growers  where  labor  is  cheap,  notably  in  Spain,  where 
men  in  onion  fields  are  paid  but  12  cents  per  day,  while  here  they  arc 
paid  from  $1.25  to  $1.50  per  day  and  boys  from  50  cents  to  $1. 

We  respectfully,  but  earnestly,  ask  that  the  tariff  of  40  cents  be 
restored,  and  that  generally  the  protection  afforded  farm  products  by 
the  McKinley  tariff  be  restored  in  full  force. 

Wm.  B.  Oarleton  and  34  others. 

MAJTY  STATES  ARE  INTERESTED. 

Wellington,  Ohio,  December  30>  1896. 
Committee  on  Wats  and  Means: 

We  desire  to  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  your  committee  to  the 
present  inadequate  tariff  on  onions.  You  will  note  that  the  tariff 
under  the  McKinley  law,  so  called,  was  40  cents  per  bushel.  In  the 
law  now  in  force  it  is  but  20  cents  per  bushel.  We  respectfully  urge 
that  the  40-cent  tariff  be  restored.  Your  committee  is  doubtless  aware 
that  labor  in  countries  from  which  onions  are  largely  imported  into  the 
United  States  is  exceedingly  low,  so  low  that  with  the  low  ocean  freight 
rates  prevailing  we  can  not,  with  our  higher  priced  labor,  successfully 
compete  with  them. 

We  have  been  informed  that  labor  in  the  onion-growing  sections  in 
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Spain  can  be  procured  for  abont  12  cents  per  day.  We  pay  from  $1  to 
$1.25  per  day  for  men  and  from  50  to  75  cents  par  day  for  boys  and 
girls.  Add  to  the  cost  of  production  freight  rates  to  the  seaboard, 
where  American  grown  onions  must  compete  with  foreign  importations, 
and  cost  laid  down  at  our  seaboard  cities  is  very  decidedly  higher  than 
cost  of  landing  onions  from  France,  Spain,  and  Egypt.  The  American 
onion  grower  would  be  driven  out  of  business  in  ordinary  years  with- 
out a  suitable  protective  tariff.  In  our  opinion  the  old  tariff  of  40  cents 
was  not  too  high.    We  respectfully  urge  that  it  be  restored. 

In  years  when  the  crop  is  short  and  resulting  prices  naturally  high, 
ns  is  the  case  now,  we  do  not  need  a  tariff,  but  in  such  cases  the 
importer  can  well  afford  to  pay  a  tariff.  With  an  ordinary  crop  in  this 
country  prices  rule  so  low  that  the  crop  can  not  be  grown  without  a 
loss  if  compelled  to  compete  with  foreign  crop.  Oniops  are  grown 
largely  in  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Illi- 
nois, and  Iowa,  and  to  some  extent  in  Pennsylvania,  Indiana,  Wisconsin, 
and  Minnesota  in  the  North.  We  are  not  familiar  with  the  onion-growing 
sections  of  the  South,  as  their  onions  are  on  the  market  and  out  of  the 
way  before  Northern  onions  are  ready  for  market.  Onions  are,  how- 
ever, largely  grown  in  the  South. 

Wean,  Horr,  Warner  &  Co. 


MEMORIALS  RECEIVED  FROM  0HI0V  GROWERS  IH  VARIOUS 
SECTIONS  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

Perry,  Lake  County,  Ohio,  January  11, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Being  deeply  interested  in  the  cultivation  of  onions,  I  would  urgently 
petition  your  committee  to  put  the  tariff  back  to  40  cents  per  bushel  on 
onions.  We  pay  our  help  from  $1  to  $1.25  per  day  for  labor.  In  Spain 
they  pay  12  cents  per  day.  We  can  not  pay  living  wages  to  our  help 
and  compete  with  foreign  onions  at  20  cents  tariff. 

James  MoVitty. 

Communications  similar  to  the  above  were  received  from  the  follow- 
ing: A.  A.  Whitney,  John  Oramblett,  J.  H.  Clouse,  G.  E.  Lockwood, 
all  of  Perry,  Ohio;  W.  H.  Bowen,  of  Painesville,  Ohio;  F.  L.  Whit- 
more,  of  Sunderland,  Mass.;  J.  Burdick,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Joseph 
Adams,  of  Westport,  Conn.:  W.  Bennett,  of  Madison,  Ohio;  H.  O. 
Sanderson,  of  Sunderland,  Mass.;  0.  A.  Meeker,  of  Southport,  Conn.; 
Wm.  D.  Berry,  of  North  Madison,  Ohio:  Joel  W.  Houston  and  A.  W. 
Bull,  of  Florida,  K  Y.;  Henry  Price,  of  Kenton,  Ohio;  F.  O.  Williams, 
of  Sunderland,  Mass.;  W.  H.  Pope,  of  North  Madison,  Ohio,  and  337 
others. 

BERMUDA  0HI01TS  RAISED  IH  FLORIDA. 

Fairmont,  Citrus  County,  Fla.,  January  11}  1897. 

Dear  Sir:  I  see  that  a  lower  duty  on  onions  and  potatoes  is  asked 
for  by  a  member  of  the  Few  York  Produce  Exchange  during  March, 
April,  and  May  than  any  other  time  of  the  year;  and  in  consideration  of 
the  growers  of  Florida,  I  protest  for  the  following  reasons: 

Several  years  ago  I  began  the  growing  of  Bermuda  onions  in  this 
section,  and  now  others  are  also  growing  them,  and  now  for  the  last 
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several  years  we  have  not  been  able  to  compete  with  the  Bermuda  and 
Cuba  growers  on  account  of  railroad  freight,  etc,  being  higher  than  the 
water  freights  from  those  places.  As  an  instance,  I  give  my  experience 
of  last  season :  About  April  1 1  shipped  onions  to  Jacksonville.  They 
netted  me  90  cents  a  crate.  After  making  two  shipments  I  was  notified 
not  to  ship  any  more  as  they  were  brought  in  by  New  York  steamers 
and  sold  at  50  to  75  cents,  and  that  after  paying  duty  at  New  York  and 
freight  from  Nassau  to  New  York,  and  from  there  to  Florida. 

Onions  can  not  be  grown  here  for  less  than  91  net  f.  o.  b.  per  crate; 
and  we,  the  growers  of  Florida,  would  therefore  ask  you  to  kindly 
present  this  matter  before  the  proper  committee. 

O.  P.  Keller. 


POTATOES,  CABBAGES,  AND  TURNIPS. 

(Paragraphs  204  and  207.) 

Vineland,  BT.  J.,  December  26, 1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

I  hope  that  in  regulating  the  rates  on  farm  products  the  same  rates 
will  be  restored  as  nnder  the  McKiuley  law.  For  several  years  past 
many  of  these  products,  such  as  potatoes,  cabbages,  turnips,  etc.,  have 
been  imported  from  Nova  Scotia,  Canada,  and  Europe  in  such  quan- 
tities and  sold  at  such  prices  as  to  practically  drive  our  own  farmers 
out  of  the  market. 

Ohab.  K.  Landis. 


GARDEN  SEEDS. 

(Paragraph  206}.) 
STATEMENT  OF  MB.  BURNETT  LAHDBETH,  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

Tuesday,  January  5, 1897. 

Mr.  Landbeth  said:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  commit- 
tee, it  is  said  that  agriculture  is  the  noblest  occupation  of  man,  and  no 
doubt  you  will  concede  that.  If  that  be  so,  then  good  seeds  are  the 
beginning  of  all  wealth,  and  it  is  in  the  interest  of  seeds  that  I  appear 
before  you. 

What  I  say  I  say  as  a  spokesman  of  a  very  great  number  of  seed 
growers  and  seed  merchants  of  this  country.  I  am  speaking  princi- 
pally for  seed  growers.  We  ask  a  change  in  the  tariff  rates  from  ad 
valorem  to  specific,  because  we  know  that  a  great  many  frauds  have 
been  perpetrated  in  the  past  under  the  ad  valorem  ratings,  whereas 
under  the  specific  ratings  it  would  not  be  possible  to  do  so.  The  com- 
mittee with  which  I  am  here  to-day  represent  simply  the  seed  men  of 
Philadelphia  and  Pennsylvania,  but,  as  I  said,  I  am  speaking  for  them 
all.  We  have  embodied  in  a  circular,  which  you  have  in  your  hands, 
our  general  views  on  the  subject,  but  with  your  permission,  I  would 
like  to  make  some  few  other  remarks  in  addition  to  what  you  have  in 
your  possession. 

Seeds  were  entered  free  of  duty  under  the  bills  of  1842, 1846,  and 
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1857.  In  1861  they  were  subjected  to  an  ad  valorem  duty  at  20  per 
cent.  That  ran  for  one  year,  and  in  1862  that  rate  was  raised  to  30 
per  cent.  That  continued  until  1874,  when  it  was  reduced  to  20  per  cent. 
It  remained  at  that  rate  until  the  Wilson  tariff  bill  went  into  effect, 
when  it  was  reduced  still  further  to  10  per  cent.  This  reduction  has 
worked  very  seriously  indeed  against  the  production  of  many  seeds. 
Of  course  there  are  a  great  many  seeds  which  are  American  which 
Europe  does  not  grow,  and  therefore  Europe  is  not  a  competitor  in  the 
growth  of  those  seeds,  but  the  most  valuable  seeds  can  be  and  are  pro- 
duced in  Europe  very  cheaply,  and  under  this  low  duty  of  10  per  cent 
they  come  in  such  quantities  and  at  such  a  low  price  as  to  almost  par- 
alyze the  American  seed  grower.  I  can  speak  with  full  knowledge  on 
this  matter,  because  I  will  cite  you  the  case  of  an  enterprise  we  engaged 
in  in  Virginia  in  1869. 

The  firm  of  which  I  was  a  member  bought  a  farm  down  there  of  1,600 
acres.  Subsequently  we  purchased  more  land  for  the  express  purpose 
of  growing  cabbage  and  turnip  seeds.  We  could  grow  turnip  seed  there 
of  which  the  ordinary  price  in  the  North  was  12  or  15  cents,  and  we 
found  in  Virginia,  under  the  conditions  and  climate  prevailing  there, 
we  could  grow  it  at  a  less  price,  and  we  went  down  there  and  grew  it  at 
a  less  price,  but  Americans  who  needed  seed  and  who  desired  to  be  on 
an  equality  with  some  other  Americans  who  were  getting  seed  from 
abroad  at  that  time — that  is,  our  customers — found  it  necessary  to  buy 
their  seed  from  abroad,  too,  so  as  to  be  on  the  same  level  with  their 
competitors.  The  result  was  the  development  of  turnip-seed  growing 
in  Europe.  The  production  of  that  seed  in  Europe  has  been  greatly 
developed,  and  it  is  now  so  cheaply  produced  there  that  we  are  unable 
any  longer  to  grow  turnip  seed  at  a  profit  in  Virginia.  It  is  the  same 
way  with  cabbage  seed  and  several  other  kinds  of  seed. 

We  went  to  Wisconsin  and  bought  a  farm  to  grow  pease,  and  the 
Canadian  production  of  pease  became  so  great  we  had  to  abandon  that. 
It  might  be  said,  "  How  can  Europe,  so  far  off,  compete  with  America  in 
the  production  of  seed!"  Distance  cuts  no  figure  at  all  in  this  matter, 
because  the  cost  of  transportation  is  so  small  that  it  amounts  to  prac- 
tically nothing.  Seeds  can  be  imported  for  less  than  half  a  cent  a 
pound.  With  the  small  duty  of  10  per  cent  and  the  very  cheap  system 
under  which  they  are  raised,  we  can  not  compete.  We  must  have  a 
further  specific  protection,  and  then  seed  growers  can  at  least  make  a 
fair  profit.  Seed  growing  is  not  limited  to  one  or  two  sections  of  the 
country,  but  is  very  widely  distributed.  A  large  crop  of  seed  is  grown 
in  Kansas,  Nebraska,  in  the  New  England  States,  in  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  and  to  an  immense  extent  in  California.  Unless  the  duty  be 
increased  on  seed  the  seed  growers  will  be  troubled  by  the  establish- 
ment of  seed  depots  in  this  country  by  European  seed  merchants  who, 
under  the  low  tariff,  will  pay  the  tariff  rate  themselves  and  establish 
these  seed  agencies  at  ports  of  entry  for  quickly  filling  all  orders  to  the 
great  detriment  of  American  seed  growers. 

Mr.  MoMellin.  What  rate  do  you  seek! 

Mr.  Landreth.  Ten  per  cent  is  the  present  rate  upon  seeds. 

Mr.  Dolliveb.  Are  you  responsible  for  this  proposed  schedule  laid 
before  the  committee !    Did  you  draw  this  schedule  ! 

Mr.  Landbeth.  The  Philadelphia  seed  merchants  drew  this.  Their 
names  are  at  the  bottom  of  it,  as  you  will  see. 

Mr.  Dolliveb.  On  what  theory  do  you  put  clover  and  flaxseed  on 
the  free  list! 
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Mr.  Landreth.  I  thought  that  flaxseed  was  on  the  free. list  under 
the  present  law.    That  was  an  error. 

Mr.  Tawney.  If  yon  know,  please  tell  us  to  what  extent  foreign  seeds 
are  adulterated. 

Mr.  Landreth.  There  is  a  theory  that  they  are  adulterated,  but  we 
do  not  know  that  they  are.  We  do  not  sell  any  if  we  know  that  they 
are  adulterated  seeds.    We  have  to  be  importers  as  well  as  merchants. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Then  you  are  not  engaged  exclusively  in  growiDg  seed  t 

Mr.  Landreth.  We  are  importing  as  well  as  growing.  We  have  to 
keep  up  with  the  procession. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Do  you  know  or  not  that  the  Agricultural  Department 
has  made  some  investigation  on  this  subject  of  adulteration  and  has 
discovered  a  vast  amount  of  adulteration  going  on  among  the  seed 
importers  of  the  United  States Y 

Mr.  Landreth.  No,  not  among  seed  importers.  The  adulteration  is 
charged  upon  the  parties  abroad,  before  the  seed  comes  here. 

Mr.  Tawney.  The  adulteration  takes  place  before  the  product  is 
brought  to  this  country  t 

Mr.  Landreth.  So  it  is  said.  I  will  cite  to  you  the  case  that  there 
are  several  parties  in  London  who  will  buy  anything  in  the  shape  of 
seed,  and  if  it  is  not  dead,  they  will  kill  it  and  make  it  dead  so  it  can 
be  used. 

Mr.  Dolliver.  Is  there  any  real  reason  for  putting  clover  seed  on 
the  free  list! 

Mr.  Landreth.  No,  sir;  there  is  no  real  reason.  Last  year  we 
imported  four  and  a  quarter  million  pounds  of  it. 

Mr.  Dolliver.  Do  we  raise  any  in  this  country  Y 

Mr.  Landreth.  Yes,  sir.  This  is  nearly  all  outside  clover  that  was 
imported,  and  I  think  Dutch  clover.  There  were  4,000,000  pounds, 
and  it  paid  on  a  valuation  of  $280,000.  All  that  could  be  raised  here 
and  should  be  raised  here. 

Mr.  Dolliver.  What  do  you  say  about  timothy  seed  and  the  other 
harvest  grass  seed. 

Mr.  Landreth.  Of  grass  seed  there  was  imported  2,500,000  pounds, 
of  an  invoice  value  of  $100,000.  Some  of  those  could  not  be  so  well 
raised  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Turner.  You  propose  40  cents  a  bushel  on  pease  edible  in  any 
form.    What  are  those  seeds  worth  here  per  barrel Y 

Mr.  Landreth.  About  $1.50  a  bushel. 

Mr.  Turner.  Does  that  include  field  pease  of  every  kind  9 

Mr.  Landreth.  Yes,  sir;  all  pease  are  the  same.  The  duty  on  pease 
now  is  20  cents  a  bushel,  and  we  suggest  40  cents  a  busheL 

Mr.  Turner.  What  are  beans  worth! 

Mr.  Landreth.  Do  you  mean  the  wholesale  or  the  price  a  farmer 
gets! 

Mr.  Turner.  The  price  the  farmer  gets. 

Mr.  Landreth.  Ordinarily  about  $1.60  or  $1.75  a  busheL 

Mr.  Turner.  You  propose  a  duty  of  40  cents  on  beansf 

Mr.  Landreth.  Yes,  sir;  40  cents,  and  40  cents  on  pease. 

Mr.  Turner.  They  belong  to  the  same  family,  I  believe t 

Mr.  Landreth.  Yes. 

Mr.  Turner.  Will  the  duty  you  propose  be  added  to  the  price  of 
those  things,  in  yonr  opinion,  under  the  condition  of  the  American 
market?    Say  beans  are  worth  $1.60,  and  you  propose  a  duty  of  40 
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cents,  wonld  that  make  the  price  of  beans  about  $2,  the  conditions 
remaining  the  same  as  under  this  price  of  $1.60? 

Mr.  Landreth.  The  foreigner  would  divide  the  difference. 

Mr.  Turner.  What  do  you  mean  by  that! 

Mr.  Landreth.  I  mean  to  say  that  the  price  of  beans  would  be  $1.50, 
for  instance,  and  if  there  was  a  duty  of  40  cents  a  bushel  upon  them, 
then  the  American  farmer  would  get  something  more  than  $1.50.  He 
might  not  get  the  full  addition  of  40  cents. 

Mr.  Turner.  Is  that  the  reason  you  put  the  duty  so  high,  40  cents. 

Mr.  Landreth.  We  put  the  duty  on  pease  at  40  cents,  because  the 
Canadian  grower,  who  does  not  grow  many  beans,  but  who  grows 
150,000  barrels  of  pease  which  compete  with  the  American  producers  of 
pease,  and  sends  that  large  crop  across  the  line.  If  the  Canadian  prod- 
uct was  subject  to  a  duty  of  40  cents  there  would  not  be  so  much  of 
it  raised  and  a  part  of  it  would  go  to  the  American  wheat  growers  in 
Michigan,  New  York,  and  Wisconsin,  and  give  them  an  opportunity 
to  conduct  their  business  at  a  working  protit. 

Mr.  Turner.  And  thereby  reduce  the  price  again  Y 

Mr.  Landreth.  Partly. 

Mr.  Turner.  You  do  not  insist,  then,  that  it  would  come  down  to  the 
original  level  1 

Mr.  Landreth.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Bussell.  I  notice  in  the  schedule  you  advocate  a  duty  of  15 
cents  a  bushel  on  potatoes.  Do  I  understand  that  you  advocate  a  duty 
of  15  cents  a  bushel  for  table  consumption  1 

Mr.  Landreth.  That  is  the  duty  at  present,  and  when  we  drew  that 
schedule  we  thought,  speaking  for  ourselves  and  with  such  information 
as  we  had  at  the  time,  that  we  had  better  leave  the  duty  as  it  was, 
because  the  price  is  very  low  now  and  has  been  for  two  or  three  years. 
But  since  we  have  come  here  we  have  talked  with  some  potato  men  and 
find  that  they  want  a  high  duty  to  provide  against  the  Canadian  and 
Nova  Scotian  product.  The  potato  growers  want  from  20  to  25  cents  a 
bushel. 

Mr.  Landreth  filed  the  following  memorial: 

Philadelphia,  December  31, 1896. 
Committee  ox  Ways  and  Means: 

We,  the  undersigned,  Philadelphia  seed  merchants,  seed  farmers,  and  seed  import- 
ers, and  speaking  in  the  interests  of  all  farm  labor  employed  on  seed  farms,  desire 
to  emphasize  onr  views  before  your  committee,  now  engaged  in  oonsidering  the 
subject  of  tariff  revision : 

I.  In  changing  the  schedule  duty  on  seeds  from  ad  valorem  to  specific.  Imported 
pease,  beans,  ana  potatoes  under  former  tariff  schedules  were  subject  to  specific  duties, 
which  system  of  revenue  was  simple  and  effective.  It  is  to  the  interest  both  of  the 
Government  and  seedmen  that  all  seeds  should  be  subject  to  duty  levied  upon  the 
pound  or  bushel. 

II.  We  also  strenuously  advocate  an  increase  of  the  tariff  rates  upon  garden  seeds, 
for,  unless  the  American  seed  farmer  has  practical  protection,  he  in  many  lines  will 
be  driven  out  of  business,  and  so  will  American  seed  merchants,  for  even  now  the 
Germans  are  offering  seeds  put  up  in  illustrated  seed  packets  at  low  prices  per  1,000, 
ready  for  retailing.  The  commercial  travelers  of  European  seed  growers,  not  satis- 
fied with  annual  tours,  are  establishing  permanent  depots  of  supplies  in  the  Eastern 
cities. 

III.  Seed  growing  is  the  highest  grade  of  agricultural  labor,  and  the  laborers 
employed  in  this  pursuit,  unlike  most  other  operatives,  are  without  the  protection 
afforded  by  trades  unions.  To  illustrate  the  comparative  labor  conditions,  the  full 
daily  wages  of  farm  labor  on  the  Continent  is  from  25  to  50  cents  per  day  of  fourteen 
hours,  while  we  average  for  similar  labor  $1.25  per  day  of  ten  hours.  We  confidently 
state  that  fully  80  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  raising  garden  seeds  is  expended  in  labor 
and  in  the  purohase  of  the  productions  of  labor,  as  machinery  and  fertilizers. 
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IV.  As  indicating  the  extent  of  seed  fanning  in  the  United  States,  the  Census  Report 
states  that  "there  are  in  the  United  States  596  seed  farms,  with  a  total  of  169,961 
acres,  96,500  acres  of  which  are  devoted  exclusively  to  the  growing  of  vegetable  and 
flower  seeds,  while  1,000,000  bushels  of  selected  grains  of  corn,  wheat,  and  oats  for 
seed  are  grown  on  other  farms  not  included  in  this  enumeration."  The  report  shows 
"that  of  the  596  seed  farms,  258  are  in  the  North  Atlantic  division,  157  in  the  North 
Central  division,  89  in  the  South  Atlantio  division,  57  in  the  South  Central  division, 
35  in  the  Western  division— a  total  of  5%.v 

The  value  of  the  farms,  buildings,  and  implements  is  stated  in  the  Census  report 
to  be  over  $18,000,000.  ''Quite  90  per  cent  of  these  farms  have  come  into  existence 
since  I860." 

V.  The  scale  of  duties  which  we  advocate  on  garden  seeds,  say  5  cents  per  pound 
ou  turnip,  where  2  poumlu  to  an  acre  are  required,  and  20  cents  per  pound  on  cab- 
bage and  cauliflower,  where  one-quarter  pound  of  seed  is  required,  are  not  in  any 
way  exorbitant,  when  we  consider  the  small  qnantity  of  seed  neoessary. 

The  schedule  we  suggest  ou  seeds  is  as  follows : 

Five  cents  per  pound  on  all  seed  of  table  beets,  sugar  beets,  kale,  leek,  lettuce, 
mangel  wurzel,  parsley,  radish,  ruta-baga,  rape,  spinach,  turnip,  and  on  all  vegetable 
seeds  not  otherwise  provided  for. 

Ten  cents  per  pound  on  all  seeds  of  carrot,  celery,  onion,  and  salsify. 

Twenty  cents  per  ponnd  on  all  seeds  of  cabbage,  cauliflower,  and  tomato. 

Fifteen  cents  per  bushel  of  60  pounds  on  potatoes. 

Forty  cents  per  bushel  of  60  pounds  on  all  beans  and  pease. 

Twenty  per  cent  on  all  flower  seeds. 

Five  dollars  per  thousand  packets  on  seeds -of  every  kind  in  packets. 

The  free  list  to  include:  Mushroom  spawn,  aromatic  seeds,  pot  herbs,  medicinal 
seeds,  castor  beans,  cotton,  canary,  clover,  grass  seed,  hemp,  tree,  tobacco,  mustard, 
flax,  poppy,  sorghum,  oil  seeds,  vetches. 

Signed  and  respectfully  submitted. 

Henry  A.  Drrkr. 

D.  Landrbth  &  Sons. 

ROBKRT  BUI8T  COMPANY. 

Johnson  &  Stores. 

W.  Atlre  "Burpee  &  Co. 

Wx.  Henry  Maule. 

Letters  indorsing  Mr.  Landreth's  statement  and  recommended  rates 
were  received  from  Rogers  Brothers,  of  Ohaumont,  N.  Y.;  W.  H.  Gren- 
ell,  of  Pierrepont  Manor,  N.  Y.,  and  others.  Francis  Brill,  of  Hemp- 
stead, Long  Island,  indorsed  Mr.  Landreth's  statement,  but  thought 
cabbage  seed  should  be  protected  by  a  duty  of  at  least  30  cents  per 
pound. 


RATES  BECOHMEVDED  BY  D.  M.  FEBBY  ft  CO.,  OF  DETROIT,  MICH. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  January  2, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  are  so  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  advantages  of  specific  over 
ad  valorem  import  duties,  both  as  regards  simplicity  of  administration  by 
the  Government  and  equity  to  the  honest  importer,  that  we  venture  to 
request  your  committee  to  insert  in  the  forthcoming  tariff  measure  spe 
cific  duties  on  seeds.  To  our  minds,  making  pease  dutiable  at  a  specific 
instead  of  an  ad  valorem  rate,  as  formerly,  was  a  wonderful  step  in  the 
right  direction  in  the  tariff  act  of  1890,  and  we  believe  the  time  has 
come  when  specific  duties  on  the  goods  we  import  should  entirely  sup- 
plant duties  assessed  ad  valorem. 

Accordingly,  we  would  respectfully  submit  for  the  consideration  of 
your  committee  the  schedule  which  follows.  We  have  given  every  item 
careful  consideration,  and  while  ou  some  of  the  cheaper  garden  seeds 
the  duties  will  amount  to  more  than  the  20  per  cent  rate  of  the  tariff*  of 
1890,  in  the  main  they  will  fall  between  that  rate  and  the  existing  rate 

*10  per  cent.    We  have  aimed  to  have  the  duty  on  no  single  article 
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less  than  that  of  the  present  tariff,  and  on  many  the  duty  will  closely 
approximate  an  equivalent  of  the  20  per  cent  rate  of  the  tariff  of  1890: 


Bate,  aot  of 
1890. 


Bate,  aot  of 
1804. 


DUTIABLE. 

At  1  cent  per  pound. 

Seeds:  Asparagus,  beet,  chervil,  cress  (except  water  cress),  caenmber, 
endive,  lettuce,  rouskinHon,  watermelon,  mushroom  spawn,  okra, 
parsnip,  pumpkin,  rhubarb,  apiunch,  squash,  tobacco,  tomato,  tur- 
nip   

At  9  cents  per  pound. 

Seeds:  Carrot,  chicory,  parsley,  radish 

A  t  S  cents  per  pound. 

Seeds :  Borecole  or  kale,  brussels  sprouts,  cabbage,  celery,  oeleriae, 
collarda,  kohlrabi,  leek,  sorrel 

At  6  cents  per  pound. 

Seeds :  Onion,  pepper,  salsify,  and  all  seeds  not  specially  provided  for 
in  this  act 

At  10  cents  per  pound. 
Seeds:  Artichoke,  eggplant,  martynia 

At  IS  cents  per  pound. 
Seeds:  Watercress 

At  40  cents  per  pound. 

Seeds:  Broeoli,  cauliflower « 

At  90  cents  per  bushel  of  60  pounds. 

Beans 

Dried  pease 

FEE*  LIST. 

Seeds :  Anise,  canary,  caraway,  cardamom,  coriander,  cotton,  oommin, 
fennel,  fenugreek,  hemp,  noarhound,  mustard,  rape,  St.  John's 
bread  or  bene,  sugar  beet,  mangel-wurzel,  sorghum  or  sugar  cane 
for  seed,  and  all  flower  and  grass  seeds ;  bulbs  and  bulbous  roots, 
not  edible;  all  the  foregoing  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act. .. 


20  per  cent.... 

10  per  cent 

20  per  cent.... 

10  per  cent 

20  per  cent.... 

10  per  cent. 

20  percent.... 

10  per  cent 

20 per  cent.... 

10  per  cent 

20  per  cent.... 

10  per  cent. 

20  per  cent 

10  per  cent. 

40  per  cent.... 
20  per  cent.... 

20  per  cent. 
Do. 

Free. 


Free. 


From  the  list  for  which  we  recommend  the  minimum  rate  of  duty  of 
1  cent  per  pound  the  following,  viz,  asparagus,  cucumber,  lettuce,  musk- 
melon,  watermelon,  okra,  pumpkin,  rhubarb,  squash,  tobacco,  and 
tomato  are  articles  for  which  the  climate  of  the  United  States  is  so  much 
more  favorable  than  that  of  any  other  country  that  they  are  all  pro- 
duced here  and  are  not  imported,  at  least  not  on  a  commercial  scale. 
This  has  been  the  case  for  many  years,  was  so  when  the  duty  was  twice 
the  present  rate,  and  undoubtedly  would  be  so  were  these  articles  all 
on  the  free  list. 

Endive  seed  was  formerly  generally  imported,  but  for  the  last  few 
years  we  have  found  a  locality  in  the  United  States  where  it  succeeds 
admirably  and  can  be  grown  profitably  for  less  money  than  in  Europe, 
notwithstanding  the  difference  between  European  and  American  farm 
wages.  Of  recent  years  we  have  not  imported  any  endive  seed  except 
when  our  American  crops  have  failed.  Under  these  circumstances  no 
further  protection  to  the  American  grower  than  the  duty  of  1  cent  per 
pound  on  the  above-named  articles  is  either  necessary  or  desirable. 

The  remaining  items,  viz,  beet,  chervil,  cress  (except  water  cress), 
mushroom  spawn,  parsnip,  spinach,  and  turnip,  are  produced  abroad 
at  from  3  to  7  cents  per  pound,  so  that  the  rate  of  1  cent  per  pound  is 
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in  every  case  more  than  the  existing  rate  of  10  per  cent,  and  on  some 
of  these  articles  amounts  to  considerably  moie  than  the  20  per  cent 
rate  of  the  act  of  18U0.  Spinach  seed,  which  is  profitably  produced  in 
Europe  at  3  cents  per  pound,  would  thus  pay  a  duty  equivalent  to  33£ 
per  cent,  while  turnip,  which  we  are  having  produced  for  us  in  Euroi>e 
at  7  cents  per  pound,  would,  at  a  duty  of  1  cent  per  pound,  pay  a  duty 
of  about  15  per  cent  instead  of  10  per  cent,  as  at  present.  It  is  a  fact 
that  neither  spinach  nor  turnip  seed  can  be  produced  economically  in 
this  country,  on  account  of  our  hot,  dry  summers.  They  thrive  much 
better  in  a  climate  where  the  extremes  of  temperature  are  not  so  great 
as  with  us,  where  there  is  a  long  spring  and  summer  unattended  by  the 
high  degree  of  heat  we  usually  experience  in  this  country.  It  is  an 
open  question  how  high  the  duty  would  have  to  be  to  become  prohibi- 
tive. It  is  perhaps  possible  that  all  the  turnip  seed  consumed  in  the 
United  States  could  be  produced  here,  but  it  would  be  attended  with 
such  an  enormous  increase  in  the  cost  of  production  as  to  be  a  very 
serious  and,  from  our  standpoint,  unnecessary  burden  both  upon  the 
seed  trade  and  farmers  and  planters  of  this  country.  Some  twenty-five 
years  ago  we  embarked  in  the  enterprise  of  growing  turnip  seed  in  this 
State.  We  thought  we  had  a  good  soil  and  a  satisfactory  climate, 
together  with  the  experience  in  seed  growing  and  capital  requisite  to 
insure  success,  but  in  spite  of  repeated  and  persistent  effort  our  crops 
would  blast  and  fail,  so  that  an  utter  failure  was  the  result  at  least  half 
the  time.  We  have  known  of  others  in  this  State  who  have  fared  no 
better.  We  lacked,  during  the  period  of  the  formation  of  the  seed,  the 
cool  nights  with  a  sufficiency  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere,  which 
conditions  are  found  in  the  districts  in  England,  Holland,  and  France 
where  turnip  seed  is  produced  most  successfully.  We  are  convinced 
that  the  duty  of  1  cent  per  pound,  which  we  suggest,  is  sufficient  to 
cover  fully  the  difference  in  wages  paid  abroad  and  those  which  would 
be  paid  to  the  laborers  employed  if  the  seed  were  grown  here,  but  we 
must  admit  that  this  rate  is  not  sufficiently  high  to  overcome  the  more 
favorable  conditions  of  climate  which  prevail  abroad.  Inasmuch  as  we 
are  persuaded  that  it  is  not  desirable  to  affix  to  this  article  a  rate  so 
high  as  to  prevent  importations,  we  believe  that  the  rate  we  propose  is 
ample  and  will  result,  so  far  as  this  one  article  is  concerned,  in  an 
increase  of  about  one-half  in  the  revenue  it  pays. 

The  cost  of  production  abroad  of  the  articles  for  which  we  recom- 
mend a  duty  of  2  cents  per  pound  varies  from  5  to  15  cents.  As  nearly 
as  we  can  estimate  on  the  basis  of  our  own  importations,  which  are 
extensive,  we  should  say  the  average  foreign  value  of  these  articles 
will  vary  little,  if  any,  from  12  cents  per  pound.  The  carrot  costs 
abroad  15  cents  per  pound,  but  at  the  present  10  per  cent  rate  of  duty 
is  largely  grown  in  this  country.  Two  cents  per  pound  would  be  an 
appreciable  increase,  even  on  this  article,  though  on  the  basis  of  pro- 
tection an  increase  would  scarcely  be  considered  necessary,  as  so  much 
carrot  seed  is  already  grown  in  California  and  other  favorable  locali- 
ties. Eadish  seed,  which  is  the  most  important  of  the  four  articles 
named,  is  produced  abroad  in  the  very  best  manner  for  from  11  to  12 
cents  per  pound,  so  the  2  cents  per  pound  would  be  nearly  as  much  as 
the  20  per  cent  rate  of  the  act  of  1890.  This  is  another  article  which 
is  much  more  satisfactorily  grown  in  Enropo  than  in  this  country, 
which  always  has  been  largely  imported,  and  grown  in  this  country 
only  in  the  most  insignificant  quantities.  The  records  on  our  own  trial 
grounds  for  many  years  convince  us  that  the  quality  of  American- 
grown  radish  seed  is  usually,  if  not  invariably,  inferior  to  that  of 
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radish  seed  grown  in  the  most  'favorable  localities  in  Europe.  Under 
the  circumstances,  we  believe  the  duty  we  propose  is  as  high  a  rate  as 
this  article  should  pay;  and  as  we  believe  it  will  continue  to  be  imported 
in  spite  of  any  duty  which  is  likely  to  be  imposed  upon  it,  we  are 
opposed  to  any  higher  rate  than  2  cents  per  pound. 

The  articles  for  which  we  propose  a  rate  of  3  cents  per  pound  are 
produced  abroad  at  from  15  to  25  cents  per  pound.  The  rate  of  3  cents 
per  pound,  therefore,  is,  on  the  cheaper  of  these  articles,  equivalent  to 
20  per  cent,  the  highest  rate  these  seeds  have  paid  since  the  war,  and 
on  none  of  them  will  the  duty  fall  below  the  present  rate  of  10  per 
cent.  At  the  present  time  and  for  years  past  all  of  these  articles, 
except,  perhaps,  brussels  sprouts,  celeriac,  and  sorrel,  unimportant 
articles  at  most,  have  been  largely  grown  in  this  country.  Bo  far  as 
our  own  experience  is  concerned,  we  have  produced  larger  quantities 
of  them  during  the  last  two  or  three  years,  under  the  10  per  cent  duty, 
than  we  grew  formerly,  when  the  duty  was  20  per  cent. 

During  the  last  three  years  we  have  received  from  our  growers  in  a 
locality  in  the  United  States  extremely  favorable  for  its  development 
over  100,000  pounds  of  cabbage  seed,  for  which  we  paid  from  25  to  30 
cents  per  pound.  During  a  dozen  years  past  we  have  had  cabbage  in 
smaller  quantities  from  the  same  quarter,  and  its  production  there  is  so 
profitable  to  the  growers  at  25  cents  per  pound  that  they  are  now 
desirous  of  growing  larger  quantities  at  25  cents  than  we  are  able  to 
use.  In  view  of  these  facts  and  others  of  a  similar  nature  which  we 
might  cite  it  seems  to  us  that  the  American  grower  who  is  situated  in 
a  favorable  locality  does  not  require  for  his  protection  a  higher  duty 
than  that  we  suggest.  Oabbage  seed  of  the  very  best  quality  is  pro- 
duced, in  the  most  painstaking  manner  possible,  in  Europe  at  from  20 
to  22  cents  per  pound.  The  production  of  this  article,  so  far  as  our  own 
operations  extend,  has  increased  largely  under  a  duty  which  has 
amounted  to  only  about  2  cents  per  pound.  Accordingly  it  seems  to  us 
that  the  rate  we  propose,  3  cents  per  pound,  is  entirely  adequate  and 
amply  provides  for  the  difference  in  cost  between  the  American  and 
foreign  labor  involved  in  its  production. 

Onion  seed,  for  which  we  recommend  a  duty  of  5  cents  per  pound,  is 
produced  abroad  at  from  20  to  45  cents  per  pound,  according  to  variety, 
but  if  our  own  experience  is  that  of  the  rest  of  the  trade,  and  we 
believe  it  is,  the  quantities  of  onion  seed  imported  are  insignificant 
when  compared  with  the  quantities  used  annually  grown  in  California. 
Under  these  conditions  it  does  not  seem  to  us  desirable  that  the  rate  of 
duty  should  be  considerably  changed.  The  rate  we  propose  will,  we 
believe,  average  somewhat  higher  than  the  existing  rate  of  10  percent. 

The  list  of  seeds  which  we  suggest  for  the  free  list  is  the  same  as  the 
free  list  under  the  existing  tariff  and  under  the  tariff  of  1890,  and  we 
know  no  reason  why  any  change  should  be  made  now. 

As  mauy  of  the  above  varieties  of  seeds  require  two  years  for  their 
production  from  the  time  the  seed  is  sown  until  the  seed  crop  is  har- 
vested, the  seed  trade  is  obliged  to  make  its  arrangements  a  long  time 
in  advance,  and  any  sudden  or  very  great  change  in  the  rates  of  duty 
would  inevitably  result  in  loss  and  serious  hardship  to  the  trade.  We 
have  aimed  in  our  recommendations  to  occupy  a  conservative  middle 
ground  which  would  do  justice  to  all  interests  involved,  and  we 
respectfully  request  for  our  suggestions  the  favorable  consideration  of 
your  committee. 

D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co. 

Lem  W.  Bowen,  Treasurer. 
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RATES  RECOMMENDED  BY  MB.  AUG.  RHOTERT,  OF  HEW  YORK 

CITY. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  January  11, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Permit  me  to  make  a  few  suggestions  regarding  import  duties  on 
Schedule  G  of  the  proposed  new  tariff.  Some  of  the  rates  of  the  old 
McKinley  tariff  on  seeds,  trees,  plants,  etc.,  were  injurious  to  small 
importers,  and  if  these  rates  should  be  reestablished  the  wealthy  cor- 
porations would  be  unjustly  benefited  to  the  detriment  of  the  poorer 
ones.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Wilson  tariff  has  created  a  class  of 
importers  of  bulbs,  roses,  etc.,  who  have  brought  over  the  surplus  prod- 
ucts of  unreliable  foreign  growers,  who  were  enabled  by  free  duty  to 
place  such  articles  on  this  market  at  auction  sales,  injuring  the  trade  of 
reliable  importers  as  well  as  of  the  home  growers. 

Most  of  the  articles  imported  under  Schedule  G-  can  not  be  produced 
in  the  United  States  for  climatic  and  other  influences, and  all  the  articles 
of  this  class  have  to  be  and  are  imported  (no  matter  what  the  duty  will 
be)  for  producing  vegetables,  fruits,  fodder,  flowers,  trees,  etc,  but  not 
for  reproducing  seeds,  seedlings,  bulbs,  etc* 

Seasonable  rates  oi  duty  on  all  these  articles  are  reborn mewln'»V  +o 
protect  the  home  grower  (both  rich  and  poor)  and  also  the  reliable 
importer,  supplying  actual  demand.  They  will  prevent  the  importation 
of  surplus  stock,  which  ruins  prices  and  trade  for  all.  The  rates  of  the 
old  McKinley  tariff  would  be  injurious  to  all,  reduce  the  revenue  of  the 
Government  indirectly  on  account  of  limiting  imports  unnecessarily, 
besides  causing  vegetables,  fruits,  flowers,  and  fodder  to  advance  in 
price  in  proportion  to  the  detriment  of  the  poorer  classes. 

There  passes  through  my  hands  every  year  nearly  $500,000  worth  of 
the  highest  class  of  European  seeds,  bulbs,  plants,  etc.,  and  I  have 
operated  under  the  last  three  tariffs. 

I  trust  your  committee  will  kindly  consider  the  rates  of  duty  inclosed 
(Exhibit  A),  which  I  think  would  be  equitable. 

Auo.  Rhotert,  Importer* 

EXHIBIT  A. 

Garden  seeds,  agricultural  seeds,  and  other  seeds,  n.  e.  8.,  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Dried  pease  and  beans,  per  bushel  of  60  pounds,  30  cents  per  bushel. 

Seeds:  Anise,  canary,  caraway,  coriander,  cotton,  oroton,  cummin,  fennel,  fenu- 
greek, hemp,  hoarhound,  mustard,  rape,  St.  John's  bread  or  bene,  sugar  beet,  man- 
gel wurtzel.  sorghum  or  sugar  cane  for  seed,  and  all  flower  and  crass  seeds,  free. 

Bulbs  and  bulbous  roots,  not  edible,  n.  e.  s.,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Plants,  trees,  shrubs,  and  vines  of  all  kinds  commonly  grown  as  nursery  stock 
(including  manetti,  multiflore,  sweet  brier,  and  rose  rugosa,  and  polyantha  stock), 
whether  lor  planting  in  the  open  ground  or  for  forcing  under  glass  for  cut  flowers  or 
decorative  purposes,  n.  e.  s.,  15  per  oent  ad  valorem. 

Roses  on  their  own  roots,  grafted,  budded,  and  tree  roses,  $1.50  per  hundred  plants. 

SCHEDULE  AHD   RATES   RECOMMENDED  BY  MB.  HENRY  a 
AJPTHOHY,  OF  PORTSMOUTH,  R.  L 

-Portsmouth,  E.  L,  January  4,  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

I  would  like  to  urge  upon  the  committee  to  have  the  duty  upon  seeds 
changed  from  ad  valorem  to  a  specific  duty.  I  ask  such  a  specific  duty, 
as  under  that  system  the  Government  can  not  be  cheated  nor  the  honest 
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importer  put  to  a  disadvantage  by  dishonest  dealers  getting  in  their 
seeds  on  fictitious  invoices.  Anything  less  than  an  equivalent  of  60 
per  cent  will  not  be  a  practical  benefit  to  the  grower,  as  nnder  less  pro- 
tection he  will  still  be  undersold  by  the  foreigner.  I,  for  my  part,  prefer 
no  tariff  whatever  unless  it  protects,  for  if  does  not  protect  it  is  simply 
an  offensive  tax. 

For  example:  It  costs  American  farmers  to  grow  turnip  seed  quite 
12  cents  per  pound.  Foreign  turnip  seed  is  landed  here  at  less  than  8 
cents  per  pound.  Now,  to  raise  this  to  the  cost  of  production  of  the 
American  product,  there  is  necessary  a  duty  of  60  per  cent,  which  on  8 
cents  is  4.8,  making  a  total  of  12.8,  consequently  we  purpose  to  ask 
5  cents  per  pound  as  the  specific  duty  on  turnip  seed. 

Again,  on  cabbage  seed  we  propose  to  ask  25  cents  per  pound  duty, 
as  the  European  growers  deliver  it  in  our  ports  at  less  than  30  cents 
per  pound,  which  at  60  per  cent  duty  raises  its  cost  18  cents,  making 
/i  total  of  48  cents,  a  price  less  than  which  no  American  grower  of 
cabbage  should  be  forced  to  sell  his  seed. 

Unless  Congress  gives  the  American  seed  farmer  the  required 
protection,  he  in  many  lines  will  be  driven  out  of  business,  an.d  so  will 
the  American  seed  merchants,  for  even  now  the  Germans  are  offering 
seeds  already  put  up  in  illustrated  seed  packets  at  low  prices  per  1,000 
packets. 

The  whole  schedule  we  propose  to  suggest  is  as  follows: 

Five  cents  per  pound  on  all  turnip,  rape,  spinach,  parsley,  beet,  mangold. 

Ten  cents  per  pound  on  carrot,  leek,  radish. 

Twenty  cents  per  pound  on  celery,  Kale,  onion,  salsify,  tomato. 

Twenty  cents  per  bushel  on  pease  and  beans. 

Fifteen  cents  per  pound  on  celery,  lettuce,  endive. 

Forty  cents  per  pound  on  kohl  rabi,  broccoli. 

Fifty  cents  per  pound  on  cauliflower. 

All  seeds  not  enumerated  60  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

It  would  require  several  thousand  acres  to  produce  the  vegetable 
seeds  that  are  imported  each  year,  and  the  whole  of  them  could  be  pro- 
duced in  this  country,  and  the  quality  better,  if  the  grower  was  properly 
protected.  How  can  the  grower  in  the  United  States,  who  pays  from 
$20  to  $25  per  month  and  boards  his  labor,  compete  with  the  German, 
English,  and  French  growers,  who  pay  their  labor  the  equivalent  of 
37 J  cents  per  day  Y 

Henry  O.  Anthony. 

STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BY  J.  M.  THORBTOH  ft  CO.,  OP  HEW 

Y0BK  CITY. 

New  Yobk,  January  2, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Being  informed  that  some  of  our  brothers  in  trade  intend  to  appear 
before  your  committee  at  the  hearing  on  the  agricultural  schedule  in 
the  interest  of  a  protective  duty  upon  seeds,  we  beg,  respectfully,  as  one 
of  the  oldest  and  largest  houses  in  this  line,  to  submit  to  you  the  follow- 
ing reasons  for  differing  with  the  views  which  we  understand  they  are 
to  advocate.  We  address  you  in  writing,  as  we  feel  we  can  express 
ourselves  more  clearly  in  this  way,  and  we  trust  it  may  be  consistent 
with  your  custom  to  consider  our  communication. 

Inviting  your  attention  to  D.  Landreth  &  Sons'  circular,  which  has 
been  sent  to  us  and  other  American  seedsmen,  we  would  suomit: 

First.  That  American  seed  growers  do  not  require  protection.    Tht> 
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growing  of  seeds  requires  certain  conditions  of  soil,  climate,  etc.,  differ- 
ing with  the  different  varieties;  and  seedsmen  know  the  countries  or 
sections  of  countries  in  which  the  various  sorts  are  produced  in  best 
quality.  It  has  therefore  been  our  custom,  quite  independent  of  cost, 
to  grow  our  seeds  in  the  localities  best  suited  for  them — our  best  radish 
in  France,  our  best  cabbage  in  Connecticut  and  Long  Island,  our  best 
lettuce  in  California,  etc.  And  this  is  the  custom  of  seedsmen  the 
world  over.  Even  Germans  grow  most  of  their  radish  seed  in  France, 
A  general  seed  farm,  strictly  speaking,  does  not  exist,  although  some 
are  kept  up  as  advertisements  at  considerable  expense,  for  only  a  few 
sorts  can  be  grown  to  advantage  in  any  particular  section.  What  is 
meant  by  a  seedsman  growing  his  own  seeds  is  simply  that  he  supplies 
the  stock  seed  to  a  farmer  in  a  locality  suitable  for  its  production, 
arranging  to  take  the  product  at  a  price  agreed  upon.  The  value  of 
seeds,  then,  depends  mainly  upon  where  they  are  grown.  For  example, 
we  quote  in  our  catalogue:  Jersey  Wakefield  cabbage,  American  • 
grown,  at  $1.25  per  pound;  French  grown,  at  50  cents  per  pound. 

From  this  it  will  appear  that  the  cabbage  seed  which  the  "European 
grower  delivers  in  our  ports  at  30  cents  per  pound"  is  an  entirely  differ- 
ent article  from  that  which  "costs  the  American  grower  45  cents  to 
produce,"  and,  as  we  sell  ten  times  as  much  of  the  American  grown  at 
the  high  price  as  of  the  French  grown  at  the  lower,  a  duty  of  13  cents 
per  pound  proposed  upon  the  foreign  article  can  not  surely  be  demanded 
in  the  name  of  protection. 

In  an  article  like  seed,  the  cost  of  which  is  so  small  in  comparison 
with  the  value  of  the  product,  it  is  evident  that  quality  is  the  most 
important  consideration,  and  that  the  seed  user  will  always  want  the 
best  no  matter  what  it  costs. 

At  the  recent  colonial  exposition  in  London  it  transpired  that  most 
of  the  seeds  used  in  Australia  were  bought  in  the  United  States,  and 
patriotic  Englishmen,  writing  in  the  London  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
wanted  to  know  the  reason  of  this,  seeing  that  the  American  prices 
are  so  much  higher  than  those  of  European  seedsmen.  The  explana- 
tion is,  of  course,  that  the  Australian  seedsmen  also  want  the  best,  and 
will  not  buy  inferior  goods  at  lower  prices.  Of  the  articles  for  which 
our  friends  claim  protection  we  export  to  Australia,  South  America, 
and  South  Africa,  celery,  lettuce,  cabbage,  onion,  tomato,  leek,  pease, 
and  beans,  as  well  as  many  sorts  which  our  climate  enables  us  to  pro- 
duce without  competition— cucumber,  melon,  squash,  etc.  This  indi- 
cates that  the  seeds  that  can  be  grown  here  in  best  quality  can  hold 
their  own  in  the  markets  at  home  and  abroad.  Good  seeds  need  no 
protection;  bad  seeds  deserve  none. 

As  to  the  farmer  on  whose  land  the  seed  is  grown  requiring  protec- 
tion, it  is  apparent  that  he  differs  in  no  respect  from  any  other  farmer. 
He  can  raise  wheat  or  potatoes  if  he  chooses.  But  the  fact  is  that  he 
is  always  glad  to  get  our  orders,  and  to  grow  cropp  for  seed  in  prefer- 
ence to  crops  for  market.  In  fact  the  real  cause  of  the  "hard  times" 
which  drive  our  friends  to  look  to  protection  for  help  is  the  overproduc- 
tion of  seeds  by  American  growers,  who  have  found  the  business  so 
profitable  that  they  raise  much  more  than  they  have  orders  for.  For 
example,  we  contract  with  a  farmer  to  grow  an  acre  of  cabbage  seed 
and  to  pay  him  50  cents  per  pound;  he  raises  2  acres  and  sells  the 
product  of  the  second  at  40  cents  per  pound  to  the  small  dealers  whom 
we  hoped  to  supply.  This  is  the  only  "cheap"  seed  competition  that 
we  should  like  to  be  protected  from. 
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Second.  The  substitution  of  specific  duties  for  the  present  ad  valorem 
duty  is  proposed  in  this  circular  in  order  to  prevent  dishonest  dealers 
getting  in  their  seeds  on  fictitious  invoices.  But  the  change  would  only 
give  the  dishonest  dealer  greater  inducement  and  a  much  better  chance. 
For  certain  varieties  of  seeds  can  not  be  distinguished  by  appearance, 
and  cauliflower  seed  could  be  imported  as  cabbage  seed,  or  cabbage  as 
turnip.  The  only  way  in  which  the  fraud  could  be  detected  would  be 
to  sow  the  seed  and  wait  for  the  product. 

To  these  criticisms  upon  the  circular  which  we  have  brought  to  your 
notice  we  beg  to  add  the  following  objections  to  increasing  the  rate  of 
duty  upon  the  seeds: 

The  market  gardeners  and  truck  farmers  all  over  the  country,  of  whom 
a  large  proportion  are  in  the  South  where  no  seeds  are  grown,  have 
already  enough  to  do  to  make  both  ends  meet.  They  are  the  main 
users  of  seeds,  and  to  double  the  price  of  the  leading  articles,  spinach, 
beet,  radish,  etc.,  would  be  a  grievous  tax  .upon  these  people,  of  whom 
there  are  many  thousands  for  every  seed  grower.  We  are,  therefore, 
heartily  opposed  to  any  legislation  that  would  increase  the  cost  of  their 
seeds. 

Another  effect  of  an  increase  in  duty  would  be  to  compel  smaller 
seedsmen,  whose  capital  would  not  conveniently  admit  of  advancing  the 
amount  bf  the  duty,  to  buy  from  the  larger  dealers.  In  this  respect 
the  proposed  increase  would  be  more  to  our  advantage  than  otherwise. 

For  such  varieties  as  require  two  years  to  produce  their  seed  we  have 
to  make  arrangements  with  European  farmers  two  years  in  advance, 
and  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  rate  of  duty  they  will  be  subjected  to 
before  finally  reaching  us  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  disturbing  element  in 
our  business.  We  have  been  in  business  in  New  York  for  ninety-five 
years,  for  fifty  of  which  the  writer  of  this  has  been  connected  with  our 
house.  We  have  done  a  good  deal  for  horticulture  and  agricuture  in 
that  time,  and  we  consider  ourselves  to  have  deserved  well  of  the  State. 
All  we  ask  is  to  be  left  alone.  We  solicit  your  committee's  consideration 
of  the  reasons  given,  and  remain,  dear  sir, 

J.  M.  Thorbubn  &  Co., 

F.  W.  Bruggkebhof,  President 


AHEBICAH  SEED  GBOWEBS  DRIVEN  OUT  OF  BUSINESS. 

Rochester,  ST.  Y.,  January  21, 1897. 
Dear  Sib:  We  inclose  you  petition  of  a  few  seed  growers  of  this 
vicinity,  and  urge  the  enactment  of  such  a  measure  as  is  set  forth  in 
the  printed  slip  inclosed  [see  schedule  submitted  by  Mr.  Landreth]. 
You  can  hardly  conceive  how  much  this  means  for  Bochester  and 
vicinity.  Seed  growers  have  been  driven  out  of  business  by  the  low 
price  of  seeds  made  by  foreign  countries,  but  seed  can  be  grown  here 
at  10  cents  per  pound  with  a  small  profit  to  the  grower.  Foreign 
countries  are  laying  it  down  here  at  this  time  at  6£  cents  per  pound 
(all  charges  paid).  The  duty  we  ask  to  be  placed  on  it  will  make  no 
difference  to  the  consumer,  as  it  is  retailed,  single  pounds,  at  30  cents, 
so  that  the  little  duty  we  ask  would  place  no  hardship  on  the  consumer, 
but  would  vastly  benefit  this  and  other  localities.  We  submit  this  to 
your  oaref ul  consideration. 

J.  Starkweather. 
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PROTECTION  WASTED. 

Ellisbubg,  N.  Y.,  December  3i,  1896. 
Dear  Sir:  We  understand  that  the  seed  growers  of  the  United 
States  intend  to  ask  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  now  consider- 
ing the  subject  of  tariff  revision,  to  raise  the  tariff  upon  garden  seeds 
to  that  point  which  will  protect  American  seed  growers. 
We  are  in  favor  of  the  proposed  change. 

W.  A.  Denison  and  6  others. 


COMPLAINT  07  UNDERVALUATION. 

Milford,  Conn.,  December  22, 1896. 
Dear  Sir:  We  want  a  specific  doty  on  seeds,  as  anything  else  is 
simply  a  fraud.  The  old  ad  valorem  duty  was  a  clear  bid  for  rascality. 
I  have  had  some  little  experience  in  that  direction,  and  found  by  under- 
valuation the  duty  was  avoided  almost  entirely,  and  under  present  con- 
ditions the  foreigner,  with  his  cheap  labor,  is  making  our  seed  growers 
quit  and  resort  to  other  farm  products,  their  business,  with  buildings 
adapted  to  seed  growing,  going  to  waste,  and  losing  a  life-long  educa- 
tion in  that  direction. 

Everett  B.  Clark  &  Sons, 

Seed  Growers. 

SPECIFIC  BUTT  HEEDED. 

Milford,  Conn.,  December  23} 1896. 
Dear  Sir:  I  write  urging  specific  duties  of  a  fixed  rate  per  pound, 
quite  equal  to  60  per  cent  ad  valorem.  We  propose  to  ask  such  a  spe- 
cific duty,  as  under  that  system  the  Government  can  not  be  cheated  nor 
the  honest  importer  put  to  a  disadvantage  by  dishonest  dealers  getting 
in  their  seeds  on  fictitious  invoices.  Anything  less  than  an  equivalent 
of  60  per  cent  will  not  be  a  practical  benefit  to  the  grower,  as  under  less 
ho  will  still  be  undersold  by  the  foreigner.  It  costs  American  farmers 
to  grow  turnip  seed  quite  12  cents  per  pound.  Foreign  turnip  seed  is 
landed  here  at  less  than  8  cents  per  pound.  Now,  to  raise  this  to  the 
cost  of  production  of  the  American  product  there  is  necessary  a  duty  of 
60  per  cent,  which  on  8  cents  is  4.8,  making  a  total  of  12.8  cents.  Con- 
sequently we  propose  to  ask  5  cents  per  pound  as  the  specific  duty  on 
turnip  seed,  20  cents  per  pound  on  cabbage,  10  cents  per  pound  on  car- 
rot, 20  cents  per  pound  on  kale,  20  cents  per  pound  on  onions;  other 
kinds,  corresponding  rates.  I  kindly  urge  you  to  fix  upon  the  above 
duties,  as  it  certainly  is  for  the  best  interest  of  all  American  growers. 
We  sadly  need  protection. 

Alberttjs  N.  Clark. 


FOREIGN  SEED  HOT  AS  GOOD  AS  AMERICAN. 

Orange,  Conn.,  December  29}  1896. 
Dear  Sir:  We  inclose  a  circular  scut  out  by  D.  Landreth  &  Sons, 
of  Philadelphia,  relative  to  proposed  changes  in  the  tariff  schedule  on 
seeds.    This  proposition  meets  our  hearty  support  as  seed  growers,  and 
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probably  no  State  is  more  interested  in  seed  growing  in  proportion  to 
its  size  than  is  our  own. 

The  facts  set  forth  in  this  circular  we  can  verify  to  the  letter  as  far 
as  turnip,  cabbage,  onion,  carrot,  beet,  and  parsnip  seeds  are  concerned, 
these  being  the  principal  grown  crops  in  Connecticut. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  fanners  adjacent  to  the  principal  seed- 
growing  districts,  chiefly  Orange,  Milford,  Wethersfield,  and  adjoining 
towns,  that  have  lost  a  remunerative  part  of  their  business  by  being 
compelled  to  give  up  seed  growing,  and  this,  too,  with  absolutely  no  gain 
to  American  seed  buyers  and  consumers.  The  foreign  product  has,  on 
account  of  its  cheap  price  and  consequent  inferior  quality,  driven  out  of 
business  the  American  seed  growers  in  these  lines.  The  whole  attitude 
of  the  seed  trade  has  deteriorated  in  point  of  character  on  account  of 
so  much  cheap  foreign  rubbish  being  dumped  upon  the  unsuspecting 
seed  buyers  and  planters,  and  this,  too,  with  no  reduc'ion  in  price  to  the 
planter  himself. 

The  unscrupulous  dealer  has  bought  the  cheap  foreign  product — that 
is,  cheap  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  necessarily  so  from  its  cheap  pro- 
duction— and  has  measured  it  out  to  his  customers  at  the  prices  of  good 
seed.  In  this  transaction  the  dealer  alone  is  benefited,  and  that  by 
unfair  means,  while  the  American  seed  grower  and  the  American  seed 
buyer  have  suffered. 

From  a  purely  dealer's  standpoint  it  might  be  well  for  the  present 
schedule  to  remain,  but  it  would  certainly  bring  back  an  era  of  pros- 
perity to  a  large  number  of  Americans  if  the  seed  tariff  could  be  raised 
to  a  point  where  it  would  be  a  protection. 

8.  D.  Woodruff  &  Sons. 


CLOVEB  SEED  AHD  HAT. 

Eapids,  K  Y.,  December  31, 1896. 

Dear  Sir:  As  a  farmer  I  am  interested  in  the  production  of  agricul- 
tural products.  Among  the  money  crops  of  this  section  is  clover  seed, 
especially  the  alsike  variety.  Much  of  this  seed  is  marketed  in  the  city 
of  Buffalo,  which  would  be  a  good  market  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that 
large  quantities  of  Canadian  seed,  which  enter  this  country  free  of 
duty,  are  sold  there.  A  few  years  ago  a  good  crop  of  clover  seed  was 
quite  remunerative,  but  as  the  crop  is  very  uncertain  and  the  price 
fluctuates  considerably  in  a  series  of  years,  I  think  it  no  more  than 
right  that  it  receive  a  fair  degree  of  protection.  In  regard  to  the 
amount  of  protection  which  it  should  have,  I  would  say  that  when  we 
compare  the  market  price  of  seed  with  the  market  price  of  other  farm 
products  and  the  amount  of  protection  which  they  receive,  I  think  $1 
per  bushel  would  be  a  very  moderate  duty.  The  different  varieties  of 
clover  do  not  vary  much  from  each  other  in  price,  consequently  one 
rate  of  duty  would  answer  for  the  various  varieties. 

Hay  is  another  crop  which  farmers  depend  upon  for  their  supply  of 
money.  Large  quantities  are  transported  a  long  distance  on  wagons 
to  Buffalo,  where  it  comes  in  competition  with  Canadian  hay,  which 
pays  a  duty  of  only  $2  per  ton.  I  would  like  to  see  the  McKinley  rate 
of  $4  per  ton  reestablished. 

There  are  other  articles  which  I  might  mention,  but  I  do  not  wish  to 
monopolize  the  field. 

Wm.  F.  Carl. 
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PEASE  AHD  BEANS  RAISED  FOE  GARDEN  SEED. 

Belleville,  K  Y.,  January  2}  1897. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  interests  of  the  people 
in  this  county  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  pease  and  beans  for  the 
garden-seed  trade.  This  is  an  extensive  industry  carried  on  in  the 
northern  part  of  this  State,  also  in  Michigan  and  Wisconsin.  We  have 
serious  competition  from  Canada.  The  present  duty  of  20  cents  per 
buflbel  is  only  about  10  per  cent  on  the  price  we  must  pay  the  farmers. 
We  pay  the  farmers  from  tl.25  to  $2.50  per  bushel  in  order  to  fairly 
remunerate  them  for  growing  these  varieties  of  seed.  There  is  an  effort 
being  made  by  some  growers  and  dealers  to  get  the  duty  on  small  seeds 
increased,  but  they  say  nothing  about  pease  and  beans.  The  duty  should 
be  more  than  double  in  order  to  compare  with  that  of  hay,  grain,  etc 
These  pease  and  beans  are  sold  to  seed  merchants  and  are  used  entirely 
for  growing  green  pease  and  beans  for  garden  vegetables  which  are  sold 
in  our  cities  and  villages  in  the  green  state. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  I  think,  has  ruled  that  pease  and  beans 
are  not  "garden  seed;"  therefore  they  do  not  take  that  duty,  as  they 
should.    If  that  ruling  were  reversed  nothing  more  would  be  needed. 

F.  Williams. 


TUBHIP  SEED  IMPORTED  AS  RAPE  SEED. 

Pallsington,  Bucks  County,  Pa.,  January  11, 1897. 
Dear  Sib:  I  would  like  to  have  for  the  following  seeds  a  rate  of  15 
cents  per  pound:  Turnips  of  all  varieties,  rutabaga,  and  beet  seed; 
rape  seed  the  same  as  turnip,  as  rape  seed  and  turnip  seed  are  of  the 
same  size  and  color  and  can  not  be  distinguished  without  planting. 
We  can  grow  rape  here  cheaper  than  turnip,  but  if  you  have  it  less 
rate,  the  turnip  seed  then  comes  here  as  rape.  Do  for  us  this  favor — 
myself  and  more  than  150  other  Bucks  County  farmers  and  seed  grow- 
ers. We  should  grow  all  farm  produce  here,  and  not  send  $400,000,000 
out  of  the  country  for  farm  products. 

Alfred  M.  Parsons. 


FAVOB  SPECIFIC  DUTIES. 

Cambridge,  N.  Y.,  January  5, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

In  tho  matter  of  import  duties  on  garden  seeds,  we  favor  specific  over 
ad  valorem  duties,  and  respectfully  submit  for  the  consideration  of  your 
committee  an  average  rate  of  duties  betweeu  the  present  rate  and  the 
tariff  of  1890.  The  list  of  seeds  which  we  suggest  for  the  free  list  is 
the  same  as  the  free  list  under  the  existing  tariff  and  under  the  tariff 
of  1890. 

Jerome  B.  Rice  &  Co., 
Seed  Merchants  and  Growers. 
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TUfilTCP  AHD  CABBAGE  SEED. 

Nobrisville,  Pa.,  December  31, 1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Being  acquainted  with  the  views  of  others  who  like  myself  are 
engaged  in  agriculture  and  the  raising  of  turnip  and  cabbage  seed,  we 
ask  for  a  duty  of  10  cents  per  pound  on  turnip  seed  and  30  cents  per 
pound  on  cabbage  seed,  and  that  the  duties  on  other  agricultural  prod- 
ucts be  increased  over  the  rates  in  the  McKinley  bill,  and  that  nitrate 
of  soda,  the  potash  salts,  and  other  articles  not  mined  or  produced  in 
this  country  and  used  by  farmers  be  admitted  free,  or  as  nearly  so  as 
possible. 

We  ask  the  above  for  an  acknowledged  depressed  industry  which  has 
not  been  given  its  fair  and  proportionate  share  of  protection  either  in 
the  McKinley  bill  or  others. 

James  S.  Newbold. 


PENNSYLVANIA  SEED  GBOWEBS. 

Penn  Valley,  Bucks  County,  Pa.,  January  89 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

I  represent  about  150  seed  growers  of  Bucks  County,  Pa.,  who  are 
now  suffering  for  want  of  a  higher  tariff  on  the  seeds  that  are  grown 
here.  We  ask  that  a  duty  of  15  cents  pei;  pound  be  placed  on  turnip 
and  rutabaga  seeds  and  20  cents  per  pound  on  cabbage  seed.  The 
growing  of  these  seeds  has  been  a  great  industry  in  Bucks  County 
until  the  tariff  on  foreign  seed  was  reduced  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
growers  in  foreign  countries  could  deliver  their  seed,  freight  and  duty 
paid,  to  New  York  or  Philadelphia  below  our  cost  of  production, 
namely,  about  8  to  9  cents  per  pound  on  turnip  seed  and  20  to  25  cents 
per  pound  on  cabbage  seed.  We  estimate  that  the  average  cost  of 
growing  turnip  and  rutabaga  seed  in  this  country  is  12  cents  per 
pound  and  20* cents  per  pound  for  cabbage  seed,  so  it  is  easily  seen  that 
to  grow  seed  here  with  the  existing  tariff  rates  is  out  of  the  question. 

Our  growers  have  the  land  suitable  for  growing  the  seeds  specified, 
and  implements  and  drying  houses.  All  we  want  is  a  good  protec- 
tion and  we  will  grow  from  300,000  pounds  to  500,000  pounds  of  turnip 
seed  and  20,000  pounds  to  30,000  pounds  of  cabbage  seed  every  year. 
This  would  bring  a  large  amount  of  money  into  our  State  and  county 
and  would  help  every  line  of  business  in  the  vicinity. 

Under  the  existing  tariff  law  our  growers  are  doing  comparatively 
nothing.  The  duties  asked  on  these  seeds  would  not  be  a  burden  on 
the  consumers  and  planters.  Turnip  seed  would  wholesale  at  from  20 
to  25  cents  per  pound  and  cabbage  seed  from  75  cents  to  $1  per  pound. 
When  it  is  considered  what  a  small  quantity  is  required  to  sow  an 
acre — from  1  to  2  pounds  of  turnip  seed  and  1  pound  of  cabbage  seed 
will  raise  enough  plants  to  set  5  acres — you  will  see  that  the  planter 
who  uses  the  seed  will  have  to  pay  but  a  few  cents  more  for  the 
American-grown  seed.  For  the  few  cents  more  per  pound  that  are  paid 
the  planter  will  be  getting  seed  that  is  far  superior  to  any  foreign  grown 
seed.  The  foreign  seed  must  be  grown  from  stock  seed  sentfrom  America, 
which  is  acclimated,  and  the  first  year's  crop  from  this  stock  we  do  not 
consider  as  good  as  American  grown.    The  turnips  raised  from  foreign 
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seed  are  apt  to  go  to  tops  and  not  to  bulbs,  and  the  cabbages  do  not 
head  as  well. 

The  great  balk  of  foreign  turnip  and  cabbage  seed  imported  into  this 
country  is  not  grown  from  stock  seed  sent  from  America  each  year,  so 
it  is  far  inferior  to  our  American  grown  seed.  The  planters  and  con- 
sumers will  be  greatly  benefited  by  getting  home-grown  seed. 

I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  rape  seed,  which  is 
very  similar  in  appearance  to  turnip  seed,  and  in  some  cases  it  would 
take  an  expert  to  tell  the  difference.  If  rape  seed  does  not  have  the 
same  duty  on  it  as  turnip  seed  we  fear  turnip  seed  will  be  imported 
under  the  name  of  rape  seed. 

Edward  B.  Parsons. 


FISH. 

(Paragraph  208  et  aeq.) 
STATEMENT  OP  MS.  0HASLE8  H.  PEW,  OP  GLOUCESTER,  MASS. 

Tuesday,  January  5, 1897. 

Mr.  Pew  said :  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  we 
are  here  before  your  committee  in  behalf  of  the  fishermen  and  owners  of 
fishing  vessels.  According  to  the  United  States  Fish  Commission,  there 
were  in  1892 153,900  fishermen  in  the  United  States.  These,  with  their 
families  dependent  upon  them  for  their  daily  bread,  pursue  their  calling 
in  the  Southern,  Northern, Western,  and  Eastern  sections  of  our  country. 
According  to  the  same  Commissioners'  report,  there  are  included  in  this 
153,900  fishermen  37,800  of  what  are  called  vessel  fishermen.  These 
are  the  hardiest,  bravest,  most  daring,  and  athletic  sailors  that  sail  the 
ocean  to-day.  Their  possession  is  the  envy  of  every  maritime  nation 
who  knows  them.  They  should  be  the  pride  of  our  own  country. 
These  37,800  vessel  fishermen,  manning  6,400  vessels  in  1892,  consti- 
tute what  is  known  commercially  as  the  deep  ^ea  fishers  of  the  United 
States. 

These  fishermen  consider  that  they  have  the  right  to  ask  of  this  com- 
mittee that  their  producing  interest  may  be  put  at  least  on  an  equality 
with  the  fish-producing  interest  of  the  other  countries  who  come  into 
that  competition  with  our  men  in  our  own  market.  A  schedule  has 
been  prepared,  which  we  present  to  your  committee,  which  meets  the 
needs  of  the  fishermen  and  vessel  owners.  This  schedule  asks  for  an 
increase  of  duty  over  the  present  Wilson  bill  of  three-quarters  of  a 
cent  a  pound  on  mackerel  and  halibut,  one-quarter  of  a  cent  on  codfish, 
a  new  addition  of  1£  cents  a  pound  on  skinned  and  boneless  fish,  and 
on  all  other  kinds  of  fish  the  tariff  is  substantially  the  same. 

Great  Britain  comes  into  contact  with  every  production  of  our  fish- 
eries, and  in  this  business  is  our  greatest  competitor.  She  has  the 
advantage  of  a  wide  unoccupied  territory,  where  land  and  water  priv- 
ileges are  very  cheap,  where  taxation  on  vessels,  wharves,  and  fishing 
appurtenances  is  also  very  cheap,  and  where  labor  is  cheap;  she  also 
builds  a  cheaper  class  of  vessels,  because  she  (Joes  not  prosecute  the 
business  the  entire  year  round.  She  does  not  fit  her  vessels  out  so 
well,  does  not  give  her  men  such  good  wages,  nor  does  she  give  to  them 
the  privileges  that  we  do.  She  has  the  advantage  of  transporting  goods 
in  bond  through  our  territory  unrestricted.  She  is  commercially  priv- 
ileged— I  am  speaking  of  fishing  vessels — in  our  ports.  She  is  treated 
courteously  by  our  authorities  and  aided  in  every  way  in  the  interest  of 
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international  commerce.  In  addition  to  all  this,  Great  Britain,  under 
an  act  to  encourage  sea  fishing  and  the  building  of  fishing  vessels  in  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  has  paid  since  the  year  1882  $2,365,000  in  bounty 
to  the  crews  and  owners  of  fishing  vessels.  This  money  is  the  interest 
on  what  was  paid  them  by  the  United  States  under  that  unjust  Halifax 
award.  So  this  country  in  fact  is  furnishing  the  money  to  pay  the  boun- 
ties on  the  building  of  vessels  and  bounties  to  fishermen  of  Great  Britain 
to  encourage  Dominion  fisheries  which  come  in  direct  competition  with 
our  own. 

A  duty  of  1£  cents  per  pound  on  boned  and  skinned  fish  is  asked  to 
meet  the  increasing  practice  of  purchasing  fish  in  Canada,  employing 
their  cheap  labor  there  in  skinning  and  boning  them,  and  exporting 
them  to  this  country  for  sale. 

I  do  not  think  anyone  in  this  country  except  those  engaged  in  import- 
ing and  handling  these  fish  will  object  to  this  duty. 

Mr.  McMillin.  About  what  will  that  duty  be  ad  valorem! 

Mr.  Pew.  The  duty  on  the  McKinley  bill  on  the  manufactured  fish 
would  be  the  same  as  the  raw  material — three-fourths  of  a  cent  per 
pound. 

Mr.  McMillin.  I  was  trying  to  get  what  would  be  its  ad  valorem 
equivalent. 

Mr.  Pew.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  say,  because  an  ad  valorem 
duty  would  be  valued  very  low  so  you  could  not  get  at  it. 

Mr.  McMillin.  So  there  is  some  difference  in  value  of  different  qual- 
ities of  fish. 

Mr.  Pew.  Yes.  An  increase  of  duty  on  mackerel  is  asked  for  on  ac- 
count of  the  direct  competition  of  the  Irish  mackerel.  This  has  sprung 
up  within  the  last  five  years  and  is  increasing  yearly.  Our  mackerel 
industry,  since  the  commencement  of  the  fisheries  and  since  becoming 
an  important  commercial  industry,  according  to  the  statistics  that  have 
been  compiled,  has  produced  about  (120,000,000  at  a  valuation  in  first 
hands  of  cheap,  nice  food  products.  The  importation  of  these  Irish 
mackerel  is  becoming  a  very  tbrmidable  competitor  to  this  branch  of  the 
business,  and  if  it  continues  to  increase  in  the  same  proportion  during 
the  next  five  years  as  in  the  last  five  it  will  prove  very  injurious  to 
this  branch  of  the  business.  In  the  fish-producing  business  it  is  very 
important  that  every  branch  of  the  business  should  be  prosecuted. 
All  branches,  with  the  exception  of  mackerel  fishing,  produce  as  large 
an  amount  of  fish  as  can  be  marketed.  The  principal  way  in  which 
these  Irish  mackerel  hurt  our  mackerel  is  that  they  are  imported  at  a 
season  of  the  year  when  the  demand  is  light,  and  for  that  reason  they 
remain  over  until  the  next  year,  and  oftentimes  late  in  the  spring  and 
early  summer  when  our  new  catch  of  mackerel  comes  in  they  are  mar- 
keted. From  being  so  long  kept  they  become  rancid,  stale,  and  oily. 
The  average  consumer,  not  knowing  the  difference  between  good  and 
poor  mackerel,  after  once  purchasing  has  enough  of  mackerel,  and  this 
restricts  the  trade  and  consumption.  Great  Britain  fosters  and  encour- 
ages the  development  of  these  Irish  mackerel  in  every  possible  way. 

It  is  said  that  the  authorities  advance  barrels  and  salt  to  the  fisher- 
men, waiting  until  the  fish  are  sold  for  their  pay;  also  give  cheap 
transportation  to  their  shipping  ports.  Of  this  we  have  no  actual 
knowledge,  but  have  been  so  informed.  There  is  no  other  important 
market  for  salt  mackerel  but  the  United  States.  In  the  United  States 
land  and  water  privileges  are  valuable;  taxation  on  vessels,  wharves, 
and  drying  appurtenances  is  high,  and  our  labor  is  higher.  We  build 
superior  vessels,  because  we  prosecute  the  business  the  entire  year. 
We  fit  our  vessels  better,  our  fishermen  have  better  privileges  and 
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wages.  We  are  denied  the  privilege  of  shipping  our  fish  throngh  the 
Dominion  territories  without  obtaining  special  permit  from  the  Dominion 
government.  We  are  denied  commercial  privileges  in  their  ports,  and 
if  by  necessity  we  are  compelled  to  purchase  supplies  from  them  we 
have  to  pay  a  license  of  $1.50  per  ton  yearly  for  that  so-called  privilege. 
She  hampers  oar  fishing  in  every  possible  way,  and  treats  oar  vessels 
in  the  most  outrageous  and  barbarous  manner,  which  treatment  was 
characterized  by  the  late  Secretary  Manning  as  brutal  and  inhumane, 
by  Secretary  Bayard  as  offensive  and  unwarranted,  and  a  violation  of 
every  principle  of  equity  and  comity  between  civilized  nations.  Minis- 
ter Phelps,  speaking  diplomatically,  said  that  the  United  States  regrets 
the  policy  of  Great  Britain  in  sustaining  the  unwarranted  acts  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  toward  the  American  fisherjnen,  which  if  continued 
must  lead  to  serious  results. 

I  could  tell  you  instances  of  the  treatment  received  by  our  vessels  in 
the  Dominion  ports  that  would  seem  almost  incredible,  but  they  are 
absolute  facts.  There  are  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  these  cases,  and 
we  have  borne  them  and  are  still  enduring  them  patiently. 

This  barbarous  treatment  of  our  vessels  in  the  Dominion  ports,  evi- 
dently for  the  purpose  of  making  the  fisheries  an  irritating  question 
between  the  two  countries,  has  significant  connection  with  efforts 
which  are  continually  being  made  by  Dominion  officials  to  conclude 
that  one-sided  arrangement  which  they  miscall  reciprocity.  No  reci- 
procity treaty  with  the  Dominion  of  Canada  that  is  possible  to  be  made 
can  be  concluded  that  will  not  be  injurious  to  the  United  States  fish- 
eries. 

The  competition  from  French  codfish  is  growing  to  be  very  serious. 
Under  the  act  of  June  30, 1851,  which  has  been  continued  and  is  now 
in  force,  bounties  to  encourage  sea  fishing  have  been  paid  by  the  French 
Government.  The  bounty  on  French  codfish  sold  in  the  United  States 
is  equal  to  about  $1.55  per  quintal  (112  pounds).  Codfish  that  are 
imported  and  on  which  this  bounty  is  paid  can  not  be  produced  profit- 
ably to  the  United  States  fishermen  at  the  price  at  which  they  are  sold 
in  our  markets,  and  could  not  be  produced  profitably  by  the  French 
fishermen  were  it  not  for  this  bounty  paid  them.  The  additional  prices 
they  receive  for  their  codfish  owing  to  this  bounty  enables  them  to  cull 
their  fish  more  favorably  and  make  little  concessions  to  the  purchasers 
that  can  not  be  made  by  fishermen  of  the  United  States.  This  bounty 
is  given  to  their  fishermen  and  their  fish  merchants  with  this  stipula- 
tion only,  that  the  fish  be  caught  by  the  fishermen  of  France  in  French 
vessels  and  exported  by  French  merchants.  These  facts  are  admitted 
by  every  dealer  in  these  fish.  The  bounty  on  codfish  exported  to  the 
United  States  is  25  per  cent  higher  than  the  bounty  on  same  k  nd  of 
fish  when  exported  to  some  other  countries.  If  a  like  bounty  wais  paid 
by  the  United  States  to  her  fisheries  Gloucester  would  receive  about 
$1,000,000  annually. 

In  addition  to  bounties  on  codfish,  bounties  are  paid  to  the  fishermen, 
as  you  will  notice  in  copy  of  the  bounty  act  filed  herewith.    (Exhibit  A.) 

Not  content  with  all  the  advantages  the  shippers  of  these  French 
codfish  have  in  selling  them  in  our  market  over  our  own  fishermen, 
those  interested  in  receiving  and  those  who  export  them  in  bond  from 
this  country  are  very  anxious  to  have  the  law  applying  to  custody  of 
goods  in  bond,  which  is  almost  as  old  as  our  customs  laws,  and  which 
have  been  so  beneficial  in  preventing  frauds  on  the  revenue  of  the 
United  States,  amended,  so  they  can  repack  in  bond  or  import  in  bulk 
and  pack  in  packages  for  export,  considering  the  small  amount  of  labor 
and  benefits  to  a  few  shippers  as  of  great  importance,  and  losing  sight  of 
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the  great  loss  and  injury  tbe  importation  of  these  fish  inflicts  on  our 
great  national  marine  industry. 

I  wish  to  >show  you  an  illustration  of  how  the  French  Government 
protects  its  merchants  when  the  products  of  the  United  States  fish- 
eries are  exported  to  their  colonies  and  come  in  competition  with  prod- 
ucts of  their  fisheries.  A  Gloucester  merchant,  in  connection  with  a 
Boston  firm,  was  shipping  hake  to  French  Cayenne.  Hake  are  the 
cheapest  fish  we  produce.  The  consumers  of  fish  in  these  colonies  are 
very  queer  in  some  respects.  After  they  have  used  a  certain  kind  of 
fish  and  have  become  accustomed  to  the  same,  and  their  merchants 
make  money  by  handling — as  long  as  they  are  satisfied  with  the  money 
made,  it  makes  no  difference  what  fish  comes  in  competition;  they  will 
not  buy  them.  These  merchants  had  been  exporting  hake  to  Cayenne 
for  twenty-five  years  and  had  established  a  reputation  for  fair  dealing 
that  had  secured  the  confidence  of  the  consumers,  and  virtually  had 
control  of  the  fish  trade  of  that  province. 

The  French  tried  to  have  their  codfish  used  in  preference,  but  the  low 
price  at  which  the  hake  were  sold  prevented.  Then  a  duty  of  60  francs 
per  metric  quintal  was  levied  upon  all  hake  imported  into  the  French 
colonies.  This  duty  was  equal  to  about  $6  on  our  quintal  of  112  pounds. 
After  energetic  protest  from  the  receivers  and  dealers  in  these  hake  at 
Cayenne,  a  reduction  in  the  duty  to  about  45  francs,  equal  to  about 
$4.35,  was  made — in  either  case  prohibitory,  and  this  branch  of  the 
shipper's  business  was  destroyed. 

The  United  States  commenced  in  1792  to  pay  bounties  to  encourage 
sea  fishing,  and  when  this  was  discontinued  in  1867  no  protest  was 
made  by  the  fishermen,  they  preferring  to  have  their  interests  protected 
by  duties. 

In  conclusion,  the  increased  duties  we  ask  for  in  the  schedule  presented 
(Exhibit  B)  we  consider  will  only  place  our  industry  on  an  equality  with 
the  fishing  industries  of  competing  nations  in  our  own  market,  and  if 
protection  is  to  be  the  principle  of  the  new  tariff  bill  we  think  we  are 
justified  in  asking  for  the  additional  clause  relating  to  subsidies  and 
bounties. 

EXHIBIT  A. 

SEA  FISHERIES  OP  FRANCE—LAW  ENACTED  JULY  23,  1851. 

Title  1.— Cod  fishery. 

Article  1.  Beginning  with  January  1,  1852,  until  June  SO,  1861, !  the  bounties  for 
encouragement  of  cod  fishing  will  be  used  as  follows : 

Bounties  for  crew  employed. 

L  Fifty  francs  per  man  in  crew  of  vessel  fishing  with  slcherie,*  either  on  the  coast 
of  Newfoundland,  St.  Pierre,  and  Miquelon,  or  the  Grand  Banks  of  Newfoundland. 

2.  Fifty  francs  per  man  in  crew  of  vessel  fishing  in  Icelandic  Seas  without  secherie. 

3.  Thirty  francs  per  man  in  crew  of  vessel  fishing  without  seoherie  on  the  Grand 
Banks  of  Newfoundland. 

4.  Fifteen  francs  per  man  in  crew  of  vessel  fishing  on  Dogger  Bank  (in  North  Sea). 

Bounties  on  products. 

1.  Twenty  francs  per  metric  quintal  for  dry  roes  caught  in  French  bottoms,  either 
imported  directly,  or  through  Government  warehouses  from  French  colonies  in 
America,  India,  or  French  establishments  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  and  from  trans- 

1  This  law  was  extended  to  June  30,  1871,  by  the  law  of  23d  of  July,  1860,  and  then 
until  June  30,  1881,  by  law  of  the  3d  of  August,  1870,  and  finally  until  June  30, 1891, 
by  the  law  of  December  15,  1880. 

9  Drying  privileges. 
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atlantic  countries,  provided  they  arc  imported  into  ports  where  there  is  a  French 
consul. 

2.  Sixteen  francs  per  metric  quintal  for  dry  cod  canght  in  French  bottoms  directly 
from  fishing  stations,  ports  of  France,  aud  other  European  countries  and  foreign 
States  on  the  Mediterranean  coasts,  with  the  exception  of  Sardinia  and  Algeria. 

3.  Sixteen  francs  per  metric  quintal  for  the  importation  to  the  French  colonies  of 
America,  India,  and  other  transatlantic  countries,  of  dry  cod  caught  in  French  bot- 
toms, when  these  cod  will  be  exported  from  the  ports  of  France  without  having 
been  warehoused. 

4.  Twelve  francs  per  metric  quintal  for  dry  cod  canght  in  French  bottoms,  either 
directly  from  fishing  stations  or  ports  of  French  deatiued,  or  Sardinia  or  Algeria. 

Cbdroe$. 

5.  Twenty  francs  per  metric  quintal  of  cod  roes  that  fishing  vessels  bring  into 
France  as  a  product  of  their  catch. 

Art.  2.  Vessels  in  pursuit  of  their  vocation  with  secherie,  either  on  the  coasts  of 
Newfoundland,  St.  Pierre,  and  Miqnelon,  or  on  the  Grand  Bank  of  Newfoundland, 
must  have  a  minimum  crew,  which  will  be  determined  by  a  decree  of  the  President 
of  the  Republic. 

Vessels  fishing  without  secherie  and  not  subject  to  a  minimum  crew  must  land 
their  total  catch  in  France.  They  are  not  authorized  to  deposit  them  temporarily 
at  St.  Pierre,  but  in  case  of  damage  at  sea  duly  proved,  and  with  its  transmission 
shall  have  necessarily  delayed  by  failure  of  means  of  shipment,  a  regulation  of  tho 
public  administration  will  determine  under  what  circumstances  such  deposits  can 
be  made. 

EXHIBIT  B. 

WILSON  BILL. 

209.  Fish,  smoked,  dried,  salted,  pickled,  or  otherwise  prepared  for  preservation, 
three-fourths  of  one  cent  per  pound. 

2X0.  Herring,  pickled,  frozen,  or  salted,  and  salt-water  fish  frozen  or  packed  in  ice, 
one-half  of  one  cent  per  pound. 

481.  Fish,  frozen  or  packed  in  ice  fresh,  free. 

568.  Oils,  or  other  products  of  American  fisheries,  free. 

8CHKDULK  OF  DUTIES  ASKED  FOR. 

Mackerel  and  halibut,  fresh,  pickled,  salted,  dried,  iced,  or  otherwise  prepared 
for  preservation,  one  and  one-half  cents  per  pound. 

Codfish,  one  cent  per  pound. 

Fish,  skinned  or  boned,  one  and  one  half  cents  per  pound. 

Herring,  pickled,  salted,  iced,  frozen,  or  otherwise  prepared  for  preservation,  one- 
half  cent  per  pound. 

All  other  salt  water,  smoked,  dried,  salted,  pickled,  iced,  or  otherwise  prepared 
for  preservation,  three-fourths  cent  per  pound. 

Fresh- water  fish,  frozen  or  packed  in  ice  fresh,  free. 

Fish  for  bait,  free. 

Fish  imported  from  countries  on  which  a  subsidy,  bounty,  or  gratuity  is  paid  for 
such  importation,  an  additional  duly  equal  to  the  amount  or  such  bounty,  subsidy, 
or  gratuity  on  fish  so  imported. 


STATEMEin  SUBSEQUENTLY  FILED  BT  ME.  PEW. 

Gloucester,  Mass,,  January  11, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

The  following  is  the  residence  of  the  crews  employed  in  the  fishing 
fleet  of  John  Pew  &  Son,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  during  the  years  1891. 
1892, 1893, 1894, 1895,  and  1896: 

Native  bora  or  claiming  residence  in  the  United  States 2,614 

Foreign  born  who  do  not  claim  residence  in  the  United  States 322 

Birth  and  residence  unknown . 293 

Total...; 3,229 

Eighty-one  per  cent  are  residents  of  the  United  States. 

John  Pew  &  Son. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MR,  B.  F.   DEBUTTS,  OF  BOSTON. 

Tuesday,  January  5, 1897. 

Mr.  Debtjtts  said:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
a  little  while  ago  we  heard  from  a  gentleman  from  Gloucester,  Mr.  Pew, 
who  said  he  represented  the  fishermen  of  the  United  States.  I  say  he 
represents  the  Gloucester  part  of  the  United  States.  I  am  sent  here 
as  the  representative  of  the  sixty-odd  firms  in  the  United  States  inter- 
ested in  the  fishing  industry,  and  I  propose  to  show  that  Mr.  Pew  has 
simply  made  misstatements  when  he  says  that  what  he  proposes  is 
demanded  by  the  fishermen.  I  take  exception  .to  the  gentleman.  He 
stated  that  there  are  37,000  men  engaged  in  vessel  fishing.  lean  prove 
that  80  per  cent  of  the  fishermen  that  man  the  vessels  that  go  oat  of 
his  own  ports  are  foreigners  not  registered  on  the  voting  list.  I  can 
prove  this  from  a  newspaper  published  in  his  own  city — the  Gloucester 
Times.  I  can  also  show  that  the  death  rate,  the  losses  reported  of 
fishermen,  indicates  that  over  86  per  cent  so  lost  are  foreigners,  accord- 
ing  to  their  own  published  statement. 

I  can  show  by  statistics  that  he  represent  simply  one  side  of  the 
question.  We  have  in  the  city  of  Boston,  on  T  wharf,  some  forty-odd 
firms  in  the  fishiug  industry,  which  represent  the  largest  fishing  interest 
in  the  world.  We  would  like  that  side  of  the  question  heard.  We 
would  like  the  side  of  the  Pacific  Coast  heard.  We  would  like  the  side 
of  the  Great  Lakes  heard.  We  do  not  propose  to  accept  5  per  cent  of 
the  fishing  interest  of  this  country  as  a  settlement  of  this  question. 
The  other  95  per  cent  are  interested  and  are  entitled  to  be  heard. 

Talking  about  a  duty,  we  say  we  are  ready  for  protection,  but  we 
claim  the  percentage  of  three-fourths  of  a  cent  on  codfish  is  sufficient 
for  proper  protection.  We  have  three-fourths  of  a  cent  a  pound  on 
fresh  fish,  and  that  is  all  we  need :  we  do  not  want  any  increase  of  duty. 
Mr.  Pew  skips  over  the  herring  branch  of  the  iudustry.  We  are  pay- 
ing a  duty  to  day  of  over  50  per  cent  on  the  herring  brought  into  this 
country.  He  makes  no  allusion  to  the  fishing  of  Newfoundland.  That 
port  seems  to  have  the  exclusive  right  to  enter  cargoes  of  herring  with- 
out duty. 

1,  as  a  merchant  in  the  city  of  Boston  or  Portland  or  Bncksport  or 
any  other  port,  can  not  send  out  my  vessels  and  procure  my  cargoes 
under  the  same  conditions  and  enter  them  without  paying  a  half-cent 
duty.  That  excludes  me,  as  I  understand  the  construction  of  the  law 
by  the  collector  of  the  port  of  Gloucester.  If  that  duty  was  collected, 
of  one-half  cent  a  pound  on  all  of  the  cargoes  of  salt  herring  that  are 
brought  into  this  country,  a  duty  which  should  be  paid,  there  is  simply 
a  matter  of  buying  and  selling.  There  is  not  an  American  vessel  that 
catches  any  herring.  I  will  take  the  money  and  put  it  into  my  skipper's 
pocket.  I  send  him  there  and  tell  him  to  buy  those  herring.  Look  at 
the  riot  of  Fortune  Bay  in  1877  when  our  vessels  attempted  to  catch 
herring  there.  They  will  blow  you  out  of  the  water.  You  have  no 
right  there.  My  captain  buys  and  pays  dollars  or  cents,  or  pays  barter 
for  these  goods,  and  he  brings  them  here  and  they  are  entered  free  of 
duty.  The  collector  of  customs  in  my  city  won't  allow  me  to  do  it.  But 
the  collector  of  Gloucester  allows  it  there.  It  will  not  be  allowed  at 
the  ports  of  New  York  or  Portland. 

Mr.  Dolliveb.  Why  not  bring  that  to  the  attention  of  the  General 
Appraisers! 

Mr.  De  Butts.  That  has  been  brought  before  the  General  Appraisers 
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for  years.*  One  of  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers,  Mr.  Barnes,  was 
here  this  niorniug.  When  he  said  they  should  be  entered  there  two 
years  ago,  the  same  as  they  were  doing  in  Gloucester,  the  Department 
ruled  that  they  should  not  be,  and  commanded  him  to  pay  a  duty,  and 
he  had  to  pay  it,  and  that  duty  was  never  returned  to  him. 

Mr.  Dolliver.  On  what  grounds? 

Mr.  De  Butts.  That  they  were  not  the  products  of  an  American  ves- 
sel. And  yet  that  skipper  obtained  them  under  the  same  privileges 
that  the  Gloucester  skipper  gets  them — he  buys  or  trades  for  them. 
Here  is  an  industry  on  T  wharf  alone,  in  which  291  vessels  are  engaged, 
upon  which  there  is  a  protection  of  three  fourths  of  a  cent  a  pound. 
That  is  enough.  We  do  not  want  any  more  protection  than  that.  I 
can  illustrate  to  you  m  a  few  minutes.  1  can  take  oue  of  my  fishing 
vessels  and  she  can  go  out  and  get  a  cargo  of  2,000  fish  and  let  the 
Nova  Scotian  come  in  here  with  a  protection  of  three-fourths  of  a  cent 
a  pound.    That  is  more  than  it  costs  me  to  catch  my  fish. 

It  keeps  the  product  out  of  this  country.  I  have  the  honor  of  being 
the  one  that  introduced  Irish  mackerel  into  this  market  in  1887,  and 
opened  up  that  industry. "  This  year  we  have  imported  nearly  46,000 
barrels  of  Irish  mackerel.  Any  dealer  here  will  tell  you  the  quality  is 
better  than  the  foreign  mackerel.  The  fish  coming  in  does  not  inter- 
fere with  our  industry  and  never  will  interfere  with  it.  I  brought  this 
in  as  a  side  dish,  because  we  had  no  stock  and  could  not  produce  it. 
Whenever  we  have  a  decent  catch  the  cost  of  production  on  the  other 
side  is  such  that,  with  the  duty  added,  they  will  not  interfere.  It  is 
simply  a  substitute  for  the  present,  and  that  is  all  it  will  be. 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  polling  of  the  fishermen.  Now,  I  want  to 
give  you  a  statement  of  fact  as  it  appears  on  the  register  list  in  the 
city  of  Gloucester.  I  waut  to  protect  my  American  fishermen,  riut  I 
don't  want  to  protect  85  per  cent  of  foreign  fishermen.  When  I  want 
to  send  my  vessel  to  Nova  Scotia,  the  chairman  of  this  committee 
knows  that  in  getting  ready  for  the  trip  he  gets  what  necessary  pro- 
visions the  voyage  will  require  and  the  needed  number  of  men.  He 
arranges  with  seamen  to  ship  as  the  crew.  They  are  not  American 
citizens. 

Mr.  Dolliver.  What  country  are  they  from! 

Mr.  De  Butts.  From  Nova  Scotia  and  Gape  Breton.  The  Glouces- 
ter directories  show  that  of  25,047  seamen  only  614  were  on  the  vot- 
ing list  as  American  citizens.  They  simply  come  there  to  make  their 
bread  and  butter,  and  when  the  season  is  over  migrate  back  home,  and 
while  gone  their  wives  have  raised  their  little  crops.  Now,  add  on  to 
that  number,  say,  10  per  cent;  say  they  had  skipped  that  many;  that 
will  make  700  resident  fishermen,  and  that  only  shows  16  per  cent  of 
American  citizens.  I  defy  you  to  take  the  death  list  of  seamen  that 
have  been  lost  for  the  last  ten  years,  which  is  published  and  can  be 
obtained,  and  find  15  per  cent  native  citizens  on  that  death  list.  They 
are  natives  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  when  I  want  them  I  get  them,  and  so 
does  the  balance  of  the  fishing  trade. 

We  don't  want  a  prohibitory  duty.  We  want  a  protective  duty  to  a 
certain  extent — that  is,  to  protect  our  interest — but,  as  I  said,  we  do 
not  want  to  put  a  duty  on  that  will  exclude  this  product  from  our 
market,  because  it  does  not  interfere  with  our  product  or  with  our 
catch. 

Now,  when  they  talk  about  the  rights  of  the  fishermen,  that  is  a 
story  that  everybody  is  sick  and  tired  of— the  rights  of  the  American 
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fishermen.  I  ask  youj  gentlemen,  when  they  tell  you  about  this  great 
nursery  of  .the  American  Navy,  a  nursery  I  have  shown  you  which 
contains  eighty-odd  per  cent  of  foreigners  and  15  per  cent  of  Ameri- 
cans— that  is  a  sweet  nursery  1  It  is  like  the  nursery  in  the  time 
of  the  rebellion.  To  my  own  knowledge,  when  a  man-of-war  went 
South  to  ship  her  crew  she  lay  six  weeks  and  got  a  single  man.  Where 
is  your  nursery  in  the  Navy!  Some  of  the  vessels'  crews  were  filled 
from  the  West,  men  on  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi  rivers  and  through 
that  country.  We  don't  want  to  protect  any  such  nursery.  If  we 
have  a  nursery,  let  it  be  an  American  nursery,  and  we  will  protect  it. 
This  interest  in  the  United  States  represents  a  capital  of  (56,000,000 
or  (60,000,000.  I  am  talking  to  you  about  the  whole  interest  of  this 
country.  Massachusetts  has  a  capital  of  over  (15,000,000  and  Employs 
over  20,000  people  in  her  fisheries.  There  are  over  200,000  employed 
in  the  whole  fisheries  of  the  United  States.  Now,  I  say,  the  product 
of  that  is  over  (50,000,000,  and  that  product  is  amply  protected  to-day. 
We  say  let  the  tariff  remain  as  it  is  to-day.    That  is  all  we  ask. 

ADDITIONAL  STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BT  MB.  BE  BUTTS. 

In  presenting  our  views  we  represent  60  or  more  firms  engaged  in  the 
fishing  industry.  We  desire  no  increase  in  the  present  duties,  believing 
that  the  present  duty  is  more  than  a  protection,  and  if  any  change  is 
made  it  should  be  decreased  rather  than  increased. 

The  present  duty  of  three-fourths  cent  per  pound  on  mackerel  (Ameri- 
can product)  on  an  average  <#>st  of  (10  per  barrel,  average  value  for 
catch  of  1896,  equals  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  15  per  cent;  codfish  averag- 
ing $3.50  per  quintal,  25  per  cent;  smoked  herring  averaging  7£  cents 
per  box,  about  50  per  cent. 

The  excessive  duty  on  box  herring  has  driven  the  foreign  product 
from  our  market.  Foreign  codfish  can  only  be  handled  by  exporters  in 
bond,  thus  destroying  the  once  thriving  industry  of  manufacturing  the 
packages  or  drums  used  in  exporting,  besides  the  employment  of  the 
labor  employed  in  this  branch  of  the  industry. 

This  increase  of  duty  is  not  asked  for  by  the  fishermen,  but  by  the 
vessel  owners  of  Gloucester,  who  put  forth  the  claim  that  they  repre- 
sent the  fishing  industry  of  the  United  States,  not  taking  into  consid- 
eration the  large  interests  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  the  Great  Lakes,  the 
inland  fisheries,  the  fishing  of  thfc  Gulf  and  Southern  Atlantic,  the  weir, 
trap,  and  boat  fishermen. 

The  T  Wharf  Fresh  Fish  Asssociation,  of  Boston,  is  the  largest  in 
the  world.  Two  hundred  and  ninety-one  vessels  have  supplied  this 
market  for  the  year  1896,  landing  a  total  of  4,200  trips,  amounting  with 
fish  shipped  by  railroad  from  the  coast  to  100,000,900  pounds,  valued  at 
the  price  paid  the  fishermen  to  (2,500,000. 

Average  price  paid  for — 

Ground  fish per  pound..  $0,014 

Herring per  100  pounds..     1.60 

Halibut per.  pound..      .08 

Bluefieh do 05 

Mackerel do 08 

Swordfish do 07 

From  estimates  made,  Gloucester  has  contributed  15  per  cent  of  the 
total  pouiids.  We  herewith  submit  you  the  weekly  summary  of  the 
receipts  by  Boston  dealers  giving  the  total  arrivals  of  the  week  for 
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the  year  1896  and  a  comparison  for  the  corresponding  week  of  1895, 
allowing  the  total  New  England  mackerel  catch  for  years  1896, 1895, 
1894, 1893, 1892,  and  1891 ;  receipts  of  fresh  mackerel  at  Boston  for  1896, 
1895, 1894, 1893, 1892,  and  1891;  imports  of  salt  mackerel  at  Boston  for 
1896, 1895, 1894, 1893, 1892,  and  1891 ;  receipts  of  salt  mackerel  at  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  for  same  week,  marked  Exhibit  A. 

This  branch  of  the  fishing  industry  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  fresh 
fish  and  fresh  salt  water  fish  can  now  be  obtained  in  almost  any  small 
city  or  town  in  the  United  States,  and  is  one  of  oar  cheapest  food 
products. 

The  importation  of  Irish  mackerel  was  introduced  December  23, 1887, 
when  the  American  catch  had  fallen  from  an  average  yearly  catch  in 
Massachusetts  of  about  250,000  barrels  to  66,042  barrels  in  1886,  total 
catch  of  New  England  amounting  to  79,998  barrels.  Of  this  catch  but 
16,915  barrels  were  caught  on  our  shore  and  63,083  barrels  from  the 
bay.  In  1890  the  total  catch  for  New  England  was,  shore  15,934  bar- 
rels and  3,108  bay.  The  importation  of  Irish  mackerel  was  necessary 
to  supply  the  demand  and  keep  tbe  mackerel  industry  iu  existence. 
Should  we  ever  have  a  fair  catch  of  mackerel  on  our  shore,  Irish  mack- 
erel can  not  be  imported  to  compete  with  the  home  product,  as  the  cost 
of  production  with  present  duty  and  freight  would  exclude  them  from 
our  market. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  preseut  crews  now  engaged  in  the 
fisheries  of  Gloucester,  Boston,  Boothbay,  and  other  ports  do  not  con- 
sist of  men  such  as  were  engaged  in  fishing  from  twenty  to  forty  years 
ago,  which  then  consisted  of  our  own  countrymen,  and  that  the  larger 
proportion  of  the  crews  of  tbe  present  time  are  not  naturalized  citizens 
of  the  United  States.  In  1888  Mr.  Fitz.  J.  Babson  was  asked  by  the 
Department  at  Washington  what  percentage  of  those  engaged  in  man- 
ning the  fleet  out  of  Gloucester  were  foreigners  and  what  were  Ameri- 
cans. He  stated  in  his  reply  that  only  a  small  percentage  was  foreign. 
The  fishermen  of  Gloucester  connected  with  Deep  Sea  Assembly, 
Knights  of  Labor,  took  decided  exceptions  to  the  claim  of  Capt.  Fitz. 
J.  Babson,  that  only  a  small  percentage  of  those  persons  employed  in 
the  American  fisheries  were  foreigners.  .The  members  of  the  assem- 
bly claim  that  a  very  large  percentage  of  men  employed  in  the  fishing 
industry  are  foreigners,  and  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  local  assembly 
a  committee  was  appointed  to  draw  up  a  statement,  based  on  facts,  to 
refute  that  of  Captain  Babson.  In  accordance  with  these  instructions 
the  committee,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Deep  Sea  Assembly,  submitted 
a  statement  which  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Knights  of  Labor 
of  Gloucester.    This  document  says,  in  effect: 

Mr.  Babson  says:  "In  a  total  of  6,183  persons  engaged  in  the  fisheries  there  are 
3,586  American  citizens."  The  Gloucester  Directory  for  the  year  1888  shows  2,547 
residents  who  are  fishermen,  and  of  this  number  there  are  only  614  on  the  voting 
list,  which  is  about  10  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  employed  to  man  the  vessels 
from  this  port.  It  is  fair  to  presume  that  the  614  voters  were  all  the  American  citi- 
zens to  be  found  among  the  fishermen,  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  strenuous 
efforts  put  forth  by  political  managers  during  the  last  national  campaign  to  register 
all  native-born  and  naturalized  citizens.  Still,  Mr.  Babson  may  say  that  all  voters 
who  were  citizens  did  not  register  as  voters.  Well,  if  we  should  estimate  the  num- 
ber who  escaped  the  eagle  eyes  of  the  political  ferrets  to  be  400,  and  add  this  to  the 
614,  it  would  then  only  give  1,014,  or  a  little  more  than  16  per  cent,  American  citi- 
zens, and  thus  show  84  per  cent  aliens  employed  in  manning  the  Gloucester  fleet. 
Mr.  Babson  says  these  men  come  here  with  a  noble  ambition  to  better  their  condi- 
tion. If  so,  why  do  they  not  become  citizens?  The  first  noble  act  would  be  for 
them  to  make  application  to  become  citizens  and  in  due  time  take  oat  naturalisa- 
tion papers. 
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Mr.  Pew  states  that  out  of  3,279  men  employed  since  1891  by  the  great 
firm  with  which  he  is  connected  2,614  were  native  born  or  residents  of 
*  the  United  States,  372  aliens,  and  the  residence  of  293  unknown.  This 
represents  a  period  of.  five  years.  He  does  not  say  how  many  were 
citizens,  native  born  or  naturalized.  A  residence  does  not  constitute 
citizenship.  Nor  does  he  state  what  proportion  of  them  were  employed 
to  man  vessels  as  fishermen.  Out  of  the  descendents  of  the  hardy 
fishermen  who  manned  our  Navy  in  1812  you  can  not  find  10  per  cent 
now  employed  in  the  fisheries  or  2  per  cent  in  the  crews  from  Glouces- 
ter. In  1890  a  poll  was  taken  of  255  vessels  landing  fish  at  Boston, 
with  the  following  results:  84£  per  cent  were  foreigners  and  153  per 
cent  were  American  citizens;  so  that  the  representations  of  the  Glou- 
cester fishermen  being  the  nursery  of  the  American  Navy  in  time  of 
war  does  not  hold  good  and  is  a  theory  only,  and  the  duty  does  not 
protect  the  American  fishermen. 

The  total  catch  of  salt  mackerel  by  American  vessels  for  the  year 
1896  amounts  to  about  70,000  barrels  (the  statistics  for  the  year  are 
not  yet  completed).  About  2,500  barrels  came  from  the  bay  aud  cape 
shore.  About  15,000  barrels  of  the  catch  on  .our  shore  was  of  a  small 
and  inferior  grade  known  as  bull's-eye  mackerel.  About  40,000  barrels 
of  fresh  mackerel  have  been  received,  most  of  which  are  from  our  shore. 

Below  we  submit  the  total  catch  of  mackerel  for  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts: 


Tear. 

Shore. 

Bay. 

Total. 

1801 

Barrels. 
24,666 
85,849 
44,707 
84,476 
16,244 

Barrels. 
1,467 
2,179 
2,600 
6,392 
6,700 

Barrels. 
26,023 

U92 

38,028 
47,207 
80,868 

1803 

1804 

1806                ,     .                                                                                      ...x^ 

22,018 

1891 


Total  codfish,  and  other  ground  fi$h — New  England. 

Quintals. 

447,627 

384,173 

1893 329,403 

1894 432,240 

1895 425,979 

On  mackerel  the  catch  includes  the  whole  of  Massachusetts,  On 
codfish  and  other  ground  fish  is  included  the  total  of  New  England. 
Give  Gloucester  credit  for  producing  three-fourths  of  the  total,  and 
compare  the  value  with  the  total  value  of  the  fisheries  product  of  the 
United  States,  and  it  will  be  about  15  per  cent  of  the  whole. 

Duty  an  herring. — Present  duty,  one-half  cent  per  pound. 

Frozen  aud  salt  herring  from  Newfoundland,  claimed  to  be  the  prod- 
uct of  American  fishermen,  are  entered  free  at  Gloucester,  while  other 
ports  of  entry  collect  a  duty  of  one-half  cent  per  pound.  February  11, 
1895,  Collector  Warren,  of  Boston,  assessed  a  duty  of  one  half  cent  per 
pound  on  the  schooner  N.  JB.  Symonds,  Capt.  T.  M.  Nicholson — 1,500 
barrels.  These  herring  were  obtained  under  the  same  conditions  as 
those  by  Gloucester  vessels.  The  General  Appraisers  sustained  Col- 
lector Warren,  as  not  being  products  of  American  fishermen. 

Boston,  Beverly,  Bucksport,  Portland,  and  other  ports  of  entry  are 
deprived  of  prosecuting  this  branch  of  the  fishing  industry.  A  part  of 
the  herring  imported  from  the  Provinces  are  of  a  cheap  grade  and  show 
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an  ad  valorem  duty  of  75  per  cent.  Taken  as  a  whole,  at  a  fair  valua- 
tion they  show  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  25  per  cent.  Any  increase  of 
duty  would  be  prohibitory.  The  importation  of  Newfoundland  herring 
in  Gloucester  duty  free  as  the  product  of  American  fishermen  has 
destroyed  the  importation  of  the  Newfoundland  and  Labrador  herring, 
which  in  the  past  was  a  large  factor  in  the  trade  and  did  not  in  any 
manner  compete  with  the  American  product. 

We  believe  the  present  duty  is  a  sufficient  protection,  and  that  any 
increase  would  make  the  importation  prohibitory  and  deprive  the  reve- 
nue of  the  large  amount  now  received  from  the  importations,  and  largely 
increase  the  price  to  the  consumer,  who  now  enjoys  as  cheap  a  food 
product  as  can  be  obtained. 

Capital  employed,  according  to  the  census  of  1890,  shows — 

In  the  United  States : $56,388,596 

Yearly  product  of  United  States 150,000,000 

People  employed,  United  States 200,000 

InNewKnriand $20,094,794 

People  employed  in  New  England 36,596 

In  Massachusetts, capital $13,245,229 

With  the  natural  increase  it  is  safe  to  presume  that  the  total  capital 
now  employed  will  show  over  $60,000,000,  with  an  annual  product  of 
over  (60,000,000,  and  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  number  of  people 
employed. 

The  amount  of  capital  now  employed  in  New  England  will  amount  to 
over  $25,000,008. 

Statistics  for  1896  show  that  Gloucester  has  318  vessels  hailing  from 
there,  owned  there  and  elsewhere,  that  have  landed  150,000,000  pounds 
of  fish.  Boston  shows  376  vessels  and  9  steamers,  and  have  landed  at 
Boston  250,000,000  pounds  of  fish.  In  this  376  vessel  are  included  173 
hailing  from  Gloucester  that  land  their  product  in  Boston,  but  are 
claimed  by  Gloucester  and  whose  product  is  estimated  in  Gloucester 
receipts. 

A  duty  asked,  that  is  not  protection  but  prohibition,  directed  against 
importation  of  mackerel  from  Ireland,  principally  in  favor  of  a  few  not 
interested,  benefited,  or  harmed,  against  many  directly  interested  and 
affected,  and  seriously  affecting  the  revenue  of  the  Government. 

The  catch  of  mackerel  in  Ireland  for  the  past  few  years  has  been 
abundant,  while  our  catch  has  been  far  below  the  normal  point  in 
quantity. 

Average  catch  of  salt  mackerel  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 


Barrels. 

Value. 

Avenge 
value. 

1890  to  1895,  inclusive 

56,051 

$813,283 
1,753,456 

$14.50 
7.00 

1880  to  1885,  inclusive 

235,387 

Pack  of  Irish  mackerel  for  seasons. 


Barrels. 

Value. 

Average 
value. 

1890-07 

70,000 
55,000 
40,000 

1895-06 



1894-96 



Total 

165  000     **  4?k  nnn 

$15 

" 

FISH. 
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In  three  years  the  Irish  pack  has  paid  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment— 

Duties $247,000 

Truckmen  and  itorehonses 28, 000 

Commission  men,  who  receive  them  at  5  per  eemt  commission 123, 750 

Those  distributers,  first  hands,  dealers  not  v easel  owners 247, 500 

Total 646,250 

The  wiping  out  of  the  revenue  to  the  United  States  Government,  the 
profit  to  the  receivers  and  the  distributer  of  at  least  $650,000,  is  what 
the  few  Gloucester  vessel  owners  ask  the  Ways  aad  Means  Committee 
and  the  honorable  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  to  favor  them 
with  by  the  doubling  of  the  present  duty. 

When  our  eatch  reaches  a  normal  point  in  catch  and  value,  importa- 
tions must  cease  from  Ireland  from  natural  causes.  As  long  as  our 
catch  remains  below  normal  in  quantity,  and  in  consequence  above  it 
in  value,  these  importations  are  a  necessity  to  the  trade,  and  anything 
tending  to  check  them  would  be  severely  felt. 

The  doubling  of  the  present  duty  would  be  absolmte  prohibition,  as 
the  moment  a  given  point  in  value  is  reached  packing  in  Ireland  must 
stop. 

The  size  of  the  Irish  mackerel  has  been  such  that  they  have  not  con- 
flicted with  the  American  catch,  and  had  no  influence  on  values  of 
American- caught  fish. 

The  legislation  asked  is  not  for  protection  of  any  industry,  but  for 
special  legislation  in  favor  of  one  set  of  dealers  against  their  competitors. 

B.  Frank  Db  Butts. 

EXHIBIT  A. 
Officb  of  Boston  Fish  Burxau,  November  27, 1896. 
Weekly  summary  efrtceipU  by  Boston  demlers. 


1890. 


Home 
ports. 


Foreign 
ports. 


Total 


1895. 


Homo 
porta. 


Foreign  |  „^-i , 

porta.    I     "^•^ 


Salt  mackerel 

Saltoodflah 

Smoked  herring. . . 

SaUkerriaf 

Bloaters  

Salt  fish 

r-.+  Do 

Freeh  mackerel. . . 

Freeh  smelt* 

Fresh  haddock — 

Freeh  eedfiah 

Freek  hake 

Freeh  coak 

Freeh  pollock 

Freeh  halibut  .... 

Freek  fish 

Do 

Saltflah 

Canned  clams 

Canned  mackerel . 

Canned  fish 

live  lobsters 


...barrels, 
.quintals. 

boxes. 

...barrels. 
....boxes. 
...barrels. 
....boxes. 


...boxes. 
....owts. 

do... 

....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
.barrels. 
...boxes. 

drs. 

...boxes. 

....do... 

.do. 


(tatters. 
Clams... 


Scallops. 


.barrels. 
....do... 
....do... 
tube. 


40 

595 

9,067 

347 

7,639 

118 

69 

36 

72 

4,489 

6,928 

2,982 

696 

366 

82 

466 

46 


61 
1,960 
4.974 
H19 
375 
81 
31 


676 
528 


147 

81 

3< 

268 


119 


5 

4 

450 


715 

1,123 

9,0*7 

494 

7,570 

121 

327 

36 

191 

4,489 

6,928 

2,962 

635 

368 

82 

496 

59 

456 

81 

1,000 

4,974 

319 

376 

81 

31 


2,505 

4,883 


546 
42 
425 
122 
105 


588 
80 


56 
2,200 

61 
681 
302 

20 


I 


1,523 
100 

1,000 
26 

6,000 
10 
12 


191 


1,523 

2,606 

5,883 

26 

6,549 

52 

437 

122 

296 


506 
591 


50 
2,200 
61 
681 
102 
20 
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[From  the  fishing  fie*  t.) 
Frvsh  nixed  fish :  Pounds. 

1896  (63  arrivals) 1,314,400 

1896  (66  arrivals) 1,037,900 

New  England  catch  of  salt  mackerel  to  date, 

1896 69.456 

1896 23,459 

1894 41,935 

1893 51,448 

1892 58,186 

1891 35,628 

Imports  of  salt  mackerel  at  Boston  to  date. 

Barrels, 

1896 28,964 

1895 23,082 

1894 31,658 

1893 28,033 

1892 ~ 35,456 

1891 53,825 

Receipts  of  fresh  mackerel  at  Boston  to  date. 

1896 40,585 

1895 17,419 

1894 26;  615 

1893 24,853 

1892 22,053 

1891 34,898 

Other  receipts  of  salt  mackerel. 

At  New  York:  B.w*eta. 

From  Ireland 605 

From  Scotland 172 

At  Philadelphia: 

From  Ireland - 1,915 

Boston,  December  29, 1896. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Boston  Fish  Bureau  held  to-day, 
the  following  motion  was  unanimously  adopted : 

In  the  opinion  of  the  bureau  it  is  inadvisable  to  place  any  additional  duty  on  fish; 
also  that  foreign  6 ah  entered  in  balk  be  permitted  to  be  packed  in  bond  for  export 
under  snpervision  of  a  custom*  officer. 

That  the  president  of  the  Boston  Flak  Bureau  be  authorised  to  appear  before  the 
tariff  committee  at  Washington,  and  represent  the  sentiments  of  the  bureau  aa  he 
understands  them  in  reference  to  any  changes  in  the  tariff  on  fish  and  fish  products. 

F.  F.  DonoK,  Secretary. 

STATEMENT  OF  MIL  8YIVAHUS  SMITH,  OF  GLOUCESTER,  MASS. 

Tuesday,  January  5, 1897. 
Mr.  Smith  said :  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
do  not  wish  to  take  any  of  your  time.  I  am  very  much  surprised  at 
what  Mr.  De  Butts  has  said.  Of  course,  I  do  not  blame  him  taking  a 
position  against  us,  because  he  is  wholly  a  distributor  and  dealer  in 
Hah ;  and  I  think  he  has  one  old  vessel — he  told  me  about  it  last  night — 
that  he  wished  to  get  rid  of  and  would  be  glad  to  get  rid  of  at  any 
price.  He  says  the  fishermen  on  our  vessels  have  been  made  up  largely 
of  foreigners,  coming  from  all  the  countries  of  Europe — northern 
Europe— and  Nova  Scotia;  that  they  eomehereduring  thefishing  season 
and  then  go  back  home  again.    He  says  that  from  the  list  of  men  lost 
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at  sea  it  is  seen  that  these  men  are  born  in  other  countries.  It  may  be 
true  that  a  great  many  of  these  men  are  born  elsewhere  than  the  United 
States,  bat  they  may  nevertheless  be  Americans.  The  death  rate  in 
Chicago  or  in  any  other  American  city  will  show  possibly  a  major- 
ity being  born  elsewhere.  We  claim  that,  although  they  have  come 
from  other  countries,  they  are  good  American  citizens — not  all  on  the 
voting  list,  but  a  large  number  of  them  are.  Our  city  has  increased 
since  I  went  there  some  thirty  odd  years  ago  from  10,000  inhabitants 
to  about  30,000. 

SALTED  MACKEREL  MUST  HOT  BE  SHUT  OUT. 

Philadelphia,  January  2, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We,  the  importers  of  and  dealers  in  salted  fish  in  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, understanding  there  is  to  be  presented  to  Congress  a  proposi- 
tion to  put  a  prohibitory  duty  on  foreign  fish,  would  earnestly  present 
our  protest  against  same  as  referring  to  salted  mackerel,  feeling  it 
would  be  prejudicial  to  the  welfare  of  the  trade  and  the  community  in 
general,  as  well  as  to  the  interests  of  the  Government,  inasmuch  as  an 
excessive  duty  would  materially  damage  if  not  entirely  destroy  the 
business  of  importing  mackerel,  and  thus  curtail  our  governmental 
revenue  for  the  importation  thereof. 

Salted  mackerel  is  a  staple  article  of  food,  and  were  there  none  from 
foreign  countries,  because  of  inability  of  producers  to  pay  prohibitory 
tariff,  the  effect  would  be  (owing  to  the  small  catches  in  American  waters 
prevailing  the  past  few  years)  that  this  great  food  article  would  become 
a  luxury  and  but  few  wonld  be  able  to  purchase  it,  and  there  is  no  other 
fish  salted  that  will  take  the  place  of  mackerel. 

We  would,  in  furtherance  of  our  reasons  for  not  wishing  excessive 
duty  on  mackerel,  state  to  your  committee  that  from  Ireland  alone  the 
Government  will  receive  for  the  catch  of  1896  duties  amounting  to  over 
$100,000,  and  surely  we  do  not  want  to  be  deprived  of  this  revenue. 

The  producers  are  not  receiving  cost  for  their  production,  and  add- 
ing to  the  cost  would  doubtless  discourage  them  from  continuing  the 
business. 

B.  H.  Levins  Sons,  150  to  156  North  Delaware  avenue;  Cal- 
vin S.  Crowell  &  Co.,  124  North  Delaware  avenue;  John 
N.  Shriver  &  Co.,  32  North  Delaware  avenue;  Koons, 
Schwarz  &  Co.,  144  North  Delaware  avenue;  Albert  D. 
Oat,  104  North  Delaware  avenue;  W.  L.  Hickok  &  Co., 
206  North  Delaware  avenue;  Roller  &  Hanck,  218  North 
Delaware  avenue;  Smith,  Foster  &  Co.,  208  North  Del- 
aware avenue;  J.  J.  &  H.  F.  Bigley,  222  North  Delaware 
avenue;  J.  O.  Yost  &  Co.,  220  North  Delaware  avenue; 
John  A.  Harding  &  Co.,  108 North  Delaware  avenue ;  W.G. 
Garsed  &  Co.,  132  North  Delaware  avenue;  H.  C.  Mac- 
kenzie, 240  North  Delaware  avenue. 

INDORSE  ACTION  OF  GLOUCESTER  BOARD  OF  TRADE. 

Vinalhaven,  Me.,  January  £, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

The  Gloucester  Board  of  Trade  has  sent  a  delegation  to  appear  before 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  regard  to  inerease  of  duty  on  codiish, 
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etc.,  in  tbe  interest  of  our  fisheries,  which  yon  are  well  aware  is  a 
great  industry  in  our  State.  We  heartily  approve  of  the  course  which 
the  said  Board  of  Trade  of  Gloucester  is  taking  in  this  respect.  Yon 
are  well  aware,  no  doubt,  of  the  great  depression  of  the  industry  that 
has  been  going  on  the  past  few  years  iu  this  State,  obliging  a  number  of 
our  vessels  every  year  to  go  out  of  the  business,  and  what  few  there  are 
left  are  struggling  on  with  the  hope  of  better  times. 

Lane  &  Libby, 
Per  T.  G.  Libby. 


CANADIAN  FISH  SHOULD  BE  KEPT  OUT. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  January  8, 1897. 

Dsab  Sub:  I  write  to  you  as  one  of  the  principal  native  dealers  in 
American  fish  in  Michigan.  The  American  dealer  has  suffered  most 
unmercifully  under  the  free  entrance  of  fish.  The  present  law  which  is 
in  force  you  will  notice  permits  fresh  fish  packed  in  ice  to  come  in  free 
of  duty,  also  frozen  fish  free  of  duty.  New,  this  covers  the  entire 
ground.  The  ordinary  person  net  familiar  with  the  fishing  business 
would  think  that  all  other  fish  had  a  duty  on  them,  which  the  law  pro- 
vides for,  of  one-half  cent  per  pound.  The  fact  is,  that  when  fresh  fish 
are  brought  into  this  country  they  have  to  be  packed  in  ice  to  be  kept 
in  good  condition.  The  frozen  fish  come  in  in  a  refrigerator  car  and  are 
free  of  duty.  Another  item  of  importance  is  the  fact  that  the  law  states 
that  fish  caught  in  Canadian  waters  with  American  nets  are  to  be 
entered  free  of  duty.  Just  refer  to  the  Canadian  laws  which  prohibit 
any  American  nets,  American  or  anybody  else  outside  of  Canadians  to 
finh  in  her  waters.  The  American  dealer,  to  evade  this  law,  contracts 
with  the  Canadian  for  the  fish,  takes  a  bill  of.  sale  of  the  Canadian  nets 
and  then  enters  the  fish  in  America  as  caught  with  American  tackle. 

I  appeal  to  you  for  the  American  dealers'  rights  only,  and  which,  I 
think,  is  the  sentiment  of  every  dealer  on  the  American  side,  whose 
companies  are  not  mostly  composed  of  Canadians  and  running  under 
the  American  laws. 

The  fishing  on  the  American  side  is  increasing  yearly  by  the  good 
work  of  the  Fish  Commission,  but  the  fishing  on  the  Canadian  side  and 
in  the  waters  of  Manitoba  countries,  which  is  a  new  field,  can  produce 
fish  at  one-half  the  cost  of  the  American  dealer  to-day,  consequently 
they  are  competing  with  the  American  catchers  and  driving  the 
American  catchers  out  of  business. 

There  should  be  a  duty  of  at  least  1  cent  per  pound  on  all  whitefish, 
trout,  pickerel,  and  bass  coming  from  Canada,  no  matter  what  they 
were  caught  with  or  in  what  shape  they  are,  but  the  mere  fact  that 
they  come  from  Canada  or  Manitoba.  The  duty  on  herring,  perch, 
mullets,  and  all  kinds  of  soft  fish  should  not  be  less  than  one-half  cent 
per  pound,  and  have  the  law  explicit  and  plain,  that  that  duty  should 
be  imposed  on  any  fish  coming  from  Canada.  This  would  give  the 
American  dealer  the  protection  that  he  requires  and  must  have  to 
continue  in  business. 

Canadian  capital  and  fishermen  are  controlling  the  fishing  business 
of  the  United  States.  To  prove  this,  you  can  refer  to  the  respective 
companies  interested  in  Canadian  fishing  and  see  that  they  declare 
annually  a  very  large  dividend,  while  the  small  American  dealers  and 
catchers  have  been  unable  to  declare  a  profit  and  dividend  since  the 
fish  have  been  coming  in  free  of  duty,  and  since  they  have  opened  up 
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the  Manitoba  fisheries,  which  can  produce  three  times  the  quantity  of 
fish  that  the  market  requires. 

The  price  of  fish  to  the  consumer  of  the  United  States  would  not  be 
raised  any  if  there  was  a  duty  of  2  cents  a  pound  put  on  all  kinds  of 
fish  coming  from  Canada.  The  duty  of  2  cents  would  be  more  injustice 
to  the  American  dealer  and  American  people  than  anything  else. 

To  show  you  the  advantage  the  Canadian  fisherman  and  dealer  has 
over  the  American,  I  will  cite  you  one  of  the  many  differences:  The 
main  fishing  twine  used  by  75  per  cent  of  the  fishermen  is  linen  gill 
netting  twine  which  is  manufactured  in  England.  The  Canadian  fish- 
ermen will  buy  the  No.  40  three  cord  linen  twine  that  comes  from 
England  for  $1  per  pound,  while  the  American  fisherman  is  compelled 
to  pay  a  duty  on  this  twine,  and  can  not  purchase  a  pound  of  it  under 
$2,  whether  he  imports  it  from  England  or  whether  he  buys  it  from  the 
American  twine  dealer  who  does  import  it.  The  labor  and  all  expenses 
of  a  Canadian  fisherman  is  about  one-half  that  of  the  American  fish- 
erman. This  confirms  my  statement  that  was  made  that  the  Canadian 
fish  can  be  produced  for  nearly  one  half  the  price  of  the  American  fish. 
The  Canadian  government  has  restricted  and  actually  prohibits  an 
American  from  locating  and  fishing  in  her  territory  to  derive  the  first 
benefits  which  the  fisherman  makes;  so  it  leaves  the  American  dealer 
to  the  mercy  of  the  Canadian  fisherman  and  Canadian  dealer,  and  as 
the  dealers  are  doing  business  in  the  United  States  with  the  same 
expense  as  the  American  dealer,  it  now  discriminates  against  the 
American  dealer,  as  the  Canadian  dealer,  selling  his  fish  in  this  country, 
can  produce  them  for  nearly  one-half  what  the  American  dealer  can, 
therefore  a  high  protection  is  what  the  American  citizen  and  this 
country  wants. 

I  have  been  held  down  and  depressed  for  years  by  handling  United 
States  fish,  while  Canadian  fish  have  been  coming  in  free  of  duty  in  the 
way  they  have.  Congressmen  should  look  at  the  American  dealers' 
side  before  a  decision  is  reached,  and  they  will  see  that  the  American 
dealer  needs  more  protection  in  this  line  than  in  any  other  question 
that  is  before  the  House  on  duties. 

We  can  refer  you  to  every  fish  dealer  in  the  State  of  Michigan 
between  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan,  near  Chicago,  taking  in  the 
entire  American  waters  around  the  lakes  to  Detroit,  and  they  will  all 
coincide  with  my  views.  We  have  plenty  of  fish  in  our  Great  Lakes 
for  the  supply  of  the  country,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  we  are  to  be  ham- 
pered with  fish  produced  by  cheap  labor,  while  at  the  same  time  if  the 
duty  was  imposed  the  price  of  the  fish  to  the  consumer  would  not  be 
any  higher,  and  the  retailer  himself  would  prefer  to  see  a  duty  to  keep 
the  great  overstock  of  fish  out  of  the  market, 

Geo.  H.  Giddey. 

DUTY  Off  GOLDFISH. 

Cincinnati,  December  19, 1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

There  are  imported  annually  into  this  country  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  fancy  fish — goldfish  and  other  varieties — which  are  used  entirely  for 
ornamental  purposes.  Breeders  in  this  country  are  capable  of  produc- 
ing and  do  produce  their  equal  in  every  respect,  but  on  account  of  the 
extremely  low  price  at  which  the  Japanese  and  German  fish  are  sold 
here  they  are  obliged  to  sell  at  almost  cost.  I  believe  that,  as  a  source 
of  revenue,  a  duty  on  this  kind  of  fish  has  been  entirely  overlooked, 
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aud  iii  order  to  protect  the  American  breeders  and  at  the  same  time 
supply  revenue  for  the  Government  a  duty  of  say  at  least  $50  per 
thousand  be  placed  upon  them.  This  would  offer  some  inducement  to 
develop  the  industry  in  this  country  and  would  at  the  same  time  pro- 
duce a  revenue  of  more  than  $10,000  per  year. 

J.  A.  Baigsl. 

THE  GREAT  LAKES  FISHERIES. 

Erie,  Pa.,  January  13, 1807. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  necessity  of  a  duty  on  fresh,  frozen, 
and  salt  fish  on  the  great  chain  of  lakes  for  the  following  reasons: 

Americans  are  obliged  to  pay  a  duty  on  linen  threads  used  in  the  catch- 
ing of  all  fish  in  these  waters.  Canadian  labor  costs  fully  from  25  to 
50  per  cent  less  than  that  of  American.  Then,  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment protects  its  shores  by  license,  and  restricts  the  use  of  its  waters 
by  American  fishermen.  They  use  entirely  the  American  markets  tor  the 
sale  of  their  fish,  placing  them  at  a  great  advantage  over  Americans  on 
account  of  lower-priced  netting,  lower  wages,  and  protected  waters. 

Erte  Fish  Association,  Limited, 
L.  Stbeubeb,  Treasurer. 

AMENDMENT  SUGGESTED  TO  PARAGRAPH  481  OP  THE  PRESENT 

LAW. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  January  15, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

It  is  a  well-established  fact  that  fish  in  the  great  fresh- water  lakes 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada  are  found  on  the  north  shores 
of  these  lakes.  It  can  be  stated,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that 
nearly  all  the  fish  caught  are  taken  within  the  3-miie  limit  which  marks 
Canadian  waters.  Under  the  law  and  rules  governing  Canadian  fish- 
eries, Americans  are  not  allowed  to  take  fish  within  such  waters,  and  in 
order  to  do  so  they  must  either  fish  clandestinely  or  employ  Canadian 
fishermen. 

For  this  reason  it  has  long  been  the  custom  of  the  Ontario  Fish  Com- 
pany, the  Buffalo  Fish  Company,  and  other  similar  organizations  to 
purchase  boats,  nets,  tackle,  and  other  devices  and  place  them  in 
charge  of  Canadian  fishermen,  whose  wages  are  fixed  by  the  number  of 
pounds  of  fish  caught.  The  Buffalo,  Ontario,  aud  other  fish  companies 
employ  hundreds  of  these  fishermen,  the  product  of  whose  work  is 
turned  over  to  these  American  companies.  Under  this  arrangement 
nets  and  tackle  are  renewed  by  these  companies  and  small  boats  pro- 
vided from  time  to  time  as  needed. 

In  1890,  when  the  McKinley  Act  was  proposed,  it  was  the  purpose  of 
your  committee  to  admit  free  of  duty  all  fish  taken  in  this  manner,  and 
it  was  believed  that  the  following  language,  being  paragraph  571  of  the 
act,  accomplished  this  purpose : 

Fish,  the  product  of  American  fisheries,  and  fresh  or  frozen  fish  (except  salmon) 
caught  in  fresh  waters  by  American  vessels,  or  with  nets  or  other  devices  owned  by 
citizens  of  the  United  States. 

Very  soon  after  the  act  became  operative,  however,  the  right  to  bring 
fish  into  the  country  when  taken  in  boats  and  with  fishing  tackle  appar- 
ently owned  by  Canadians  was  questioned  by  Treasury  officials,  with 
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the  result  that  the  officers  of  the  Ontario  Fish  Company,  with  head: 
quarters  at  Cape  Vincent,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  were  arrested  by 
the  United  States  marshal,  charged  with  smuggling.  As  United  States 
attorney  for  the  northern  district  of  New  York  the  matter  was  brought 
to  my  attention,  and  an  investigation  made  before  a  United  States  com- 
missioner. The  testimony  taken  showed  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
boats,  nets,  tackle,  and  other  devices  were  owned  by  the  American 
company.  Afterwards  the  collector  of  the  port  of  Buffalo  interpreted 
paragraph  571  as  permitting  the  entry,  duty  free,  of  fish  thus  taken. 
Subsequently  the  Board  of  Appraisers  at  New  York  affirmed  this  opin- 
ion or  interpretation,  and  the  matter  before  the  United  States  commis- 
sioner was  dismissed,  but  not  until  the  company  had  been  put  to  large 
expense  and  great  embarrassment,  and  its  officers  to  much  personal 
humiliation. 

When  the  present  act  was  in  preparation  it  was  sought  to  obviate  in 
future  such  trouble,  and  paragraph  481  was  substituted,  as  follows: 

Fish,  frozen  or  packed  in  ice  fresh. 

This  language  is  satisfactory,  except  thai  it  includes  salmon,  which 
the  act  of  1890  excepted,  makes  it  impossible  to  bring  in  fresh  fish 
unless  frozen  or  packed  in  ice,  and  fails  to  limit  such  product  of  Ameri- 
can fisheries  to  tie  waters  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  their  tributaries. 

It  is  respectfully  suggested,  therefore,  that  your  committee  substi- 
tute for  paragraph  481  of  the  present  act  the  following: 

Fish,  fresh,  frozen  or  packed  in  ice  (except  salmon),  caught  in  the  waters  of  the 
Great  Lakes  and  in  fresh  waters  tributary  thereto,  including  Lake  Winnipeg  and 
its  tributaries,  free. 

This  language  follows  the  McKinley  Act  both  in  excepting  salmon 
and  admitting  fresh  fish  without  being  frozen  or  packed  in  ice,  while  it 
excludes  salt-water  fish  and  dismisses  the  objection  which  formerly 
gave  our  fisheries  so  much  trouble.  No  exception  could  be  taken  to  the 
language  of  paragraph  571  of  the  McKinley  Act,  were  it  expedient  to 
publish  in  Canada  the  established  fact  that  boats,  nets,  tackle,  and 
other  devices  used  by  Canadian  fishermen  are  owned  by  Americans. 
Such  a  publication  would  have  the  effect  of  canceling  their  license, 
while  it  would  deprive  Americans  of  the  privilege  of  obtaining  at  trivial 
eost  and  in  large  abundance  the  fish  which  are  found  in  the  waters 
adjacent  to  the  United  States,  but  which,  unfortunately,  spawn  and  live 
for  the  most  part  in  that  portion  of  those  waters  lying  within  the  Can- 
adian 3-mile  limit. 

The  Buffalo  company  alone  catches  annually  between  15,000,000  and 
16,000,000  pounds  of  lake  fish,  of  which  neariy  one-half  is  sold  to  the 
poorer  classes  at  a  fraction  of  1  cent  per  pound.  These  are  received 
daily,  packed  in  ice  and  sent  throughout  the  country,  their  trade 
extending  from  Boston  to  Denver,  thus  supplying  tens  of  thousands  of 
people  with  cheap  and  excellent  food.  To  tax  such  supply  with  half  a 
cent  per  pound  would  double  the  price  of  this  food,  while  it  would 
afford  too  small  a  tribute  to  the  Government  to  pay  for  its  collection. 

D.  S.  Alexander. 

A  HAUTE  FISHERMAFS  EXPERIENCE. 

Winneoawoe,  Me.,  January  11, 1897. 
Dear  Sir:  Seeing  in  the  papers  that  hearings  on  tariff  matters  were 
being  held,  and  being  interested  in  the  fish  schedule,  I  take  the  liberty 
of  sending  two  bills  received  for  smelts  shipped  to  Boston  by  me,  showing 
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how  my  business  is  affected  by  low  tariff  on  fish.  (Exhibits  A  and  B.) 
When  fresh  fish  paid  a  tariff  of  1  cent  a  pound  smelts  were  rarely  less 
than  6  cents  per  ponnd  and  up,  and  in  the  interest  of  our  fishermen  I 
think  on  smelts,  mackerel,  and  halibut  there  should  be  at  least  1  to  1£ 
cents  per  pound  duty,  and  cheaper  fish  in  proportion. 

A.  M.  HOLBROOK. 
EXHIBIT  A. 

Boston,  November  14, 1896. 


Received  of  A.  M.  Holbrook,  Winveganoe.    Sold  by  Lombard  f  Curtis,  wholesale  m 
minion  dealers  in  all  kind*  of  fresh  Jish,  No.  17  T  Wharf. 

Apr.    6.  181  pounds  smelt,  at  1  cent $1.81 

7.  386  pounds  smelt,  at  1}  cents 5.79 

10.    49  pound*  smelt,  at  3  cents 1.47 

10.  25  pounds  small  smelt,  at  1  cent 25 

11.  34  ponnds  small  smelt,  at  4  cents 1.86 

12.  50  pounds  small  smelt,  at  4  cents 2.00 

12.  20  pound*  small  smelt,  at  1  cent 20 

13.  139  pounds  smelt,  at  5  cents 6.95 

884  pounds 19.83 

Express 8.25 

11.58 

EXHIBIT  B. 

Sales  of  smelts  for  account  of  A.M.  Holbrook. 

December  11.  Box  45  ponnd  smelts,  at  2  cents $0.90 

Express 50 

Net  proceeds 40 

Cash  to  balance 40 

Boston,  December  12,  1896. 

The  market  is  glutted  now  with  Nora  Scotia  smelts;  selling  very  low. 

0UB  TBADE  WITH  NEWFOTHrDLAHD. 

New  York,  January  20, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  are  informed  that  daring  the  recent  hearings  by  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  on  tariff  revision  that  representatives  of  the  Glou- 
cester, Mass.,  fishing  element  appeared  and  urged  that  the  present 
schedule  of  duties  on  all  classes  of  imported  fish  be  doubled.  We  wish 
to  enter  an  emphatic  protest  against  any  such  action,  and  to  briefly 
explain  our  reasons  therefor. 

We  are  engaged  and  have  been  for  many  years  in  the  business  of 
exporting  American  flour,  provisions,  batter,  leather,  oils,  and  many 
other  natural  and  manufactured  products  to  the  colony  of  Newfound- 
land and  the  British  Provinces.  These  products  are  admitted  in  those 
markets  at  a  low  rate  of  duty,  imposed  for  revenue  purposes  only,  and 
under  no  discrimination  whatever,  paying  exactly  the  same  as  impor- 
tations from  Great  Britain  or  anywhere  else.  The  imports  of  such 
American  products  into  the  colony  of  Newfoundland  alone  amounts  to 
$3,000,000  per  anuum,  whereas  their  exports  to  the  United  States,  which 
are  chiefly  fish  and  oils,  do  not  amount  to  one-fifth  of  this  sum. 
Their  fishery  products  consist  of  two  classes,  namely,  dried  fish  and 
pickled  fish.  The  dried  salted  fish  does  not  enter  into  competition  in 
the  least  with  the  product  of  the  American  fisheries,  as  it  is  not  con- 
sumed in  the  States,  but  is  again  exported  to  foreign  markets  which 
require  this  particular  description  of  quality  and  cure,  and  the  fish 
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comes  here  in  order  to  be  distributed  to  the  said  foreign  markets 
through  the  medium  of  the  numerous  transportation  lines  plying  from 
this  port.  Instead  of  increasing  the  duty  on  this  class  of  fish  it  ought 
to  be  taken  off  altogether,  as  the  present  duty  does  not  produce  any 
revenue  to  the  Government,  as  the  fish  pass  through  here  in  bond  and 
the  only  purpose  that  the  duty  serves  is  to  hamper  the  business  by  the 
restrictive  and  expensive  requirements  of  bonded  entries,  storage, 
transfers,  etc.,  thereby  limiting  the  emoluments  which  would  accrue  in 
larger  amounts  to  merchants,  warehousemen,  car  men,  insurance  com- 
panies, etc.,  if  a  free  and  unrestricted  entry  allowed  this  distribution 
to  be  carried  on  on  a  larger  scale. 

Of  the  pickled  fish  there  are  three  distinct  types,  mackerel,  herring, 
and  salmon.  Themackerel  do  enter  intoconsumption  here  in  competition 
with  the  American  mackerel,  but  as  the  American  fishery  does  not  pro- 
duce sufficient  to  supply  the  demands  of  the  people,  requiring  importa- 
tion not  only  from  the  British  Provinces  but  also  from  Norway  and 
Ireland,  a  certain  quantity  would  be  imported  in  any  case,  and  a  higher 
rate  than  the  present,  which  is  now  more  than  ample  protection  to  the 
American  fisheries,  would  merely  mean  an  additional  tax  on  the  poor 
class  of  people  whose  food  this  constitutes.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
herring.  Pickled  salmon  stands  in  a  different  position.  Only  a  small 
quantity  is  imported,  and  that  is  of  a  different  quality  from  the  Colum- 
bia River  or  west  coast  salmon,  and  it  is  used  exclusively  by  smokers 
for  furnishing  the  hotels,  restaurants,  and  markets,  for  which  purpose 
the  American  west  coast  salmon  is  not  suitable.  The  present  duties 
on  these  fishery  products,  but  particularly  upon  the  dried  salted  fish, 
have  already  greatly  hampered  and  reduced  the  volume  of  business 
which  was  formerly  done  through  the  port  of  New  York  in  the  distri- 
bution of  this  article  to  foreign  markets,  and  this  diminution  in  the 
colonial  exports  to  this  markets  has  in  turn  produced  a  diminution  in 
their  imports  from  here.  This  is  particularly  applicable  to  the  colony 
of  Newfoundland,  which  can  purchase  its  flour,  leather,  and  many  other 
articles  equally  well  in  Canada,  and  has  proceeded  to  do  so  to  such  au 
extent  that,  whereas  we  formerly  ran  weekly  steamers  from  New  York, 
there  is  now  only  sufficient  trade  to  support  a  triweekly  line,  whereas 
the  service  from  Montreal  has  been  increased,  both  in  frequency  and  in 
the  size  of  the  steamers  employed,  by  the  increased  volume  in  trade 
they  have  secured.  It  is  a  well-established  fact  that  an  importing 
country  will  draw  its  supplies  most  freely  from  that  country  where  it 
can  most  freely  distribute  its  own  exportable  products;  as  the  proceeds 
of  those  products  are  invested  in  such  articles  of  imports  as  the  country 
can  supply,  and  where  the  possible  export  trade  to  be  done  with  the 
colony  of  Newfoundland  is  of  so  much  more  value  than  the  ridiculously 
small  revenue  which  could  be  collected,  at  any  rate  that  might  be  im- 
posed on  its  fishery  products  distributed  through  the  States,  it  would 
be  the  best  policy  to  admit  those  products  free,  as  the  larger  volume 
that  can  be  induced  here  will  not  only  produce  the  emoluments  which 
we  have  already  referred  to  in  their  handling  and  export  distribution, 
but  will  also  enlarge  the  volume  of  their  purchases  of  American  prod- 
ucts. The  Newfoundland  fisheries  do  not  produce  any  mackerel,  and 
but  very  little  of  their  herring  comes  here,  most  of  these  two  articles 
coming  from  the  Dominion  of  Canada;  so  that  whatever  schedule  may 
be  adopted  on  these  two  we  earnestly  protest  that  the  schedule  on  dried 
salted  fish  and  salmon  should  be  made  free  rather  than  increased  ovei 
or  continued  at  present  rates. 

Harvey  &  Outerbridge. 
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HOW  THE  MoUHLET  LAW  WAS  EVADED. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  January  lly  1897. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  have  been  a  catcher  of  fish  at  Alpena,  Mich.,  for  twenty- 
five  years  and  am  employing  about  fifty  men,  and  all  we  fishermen  ask 
is  to  give  ns  an  equal  chance  with  our  Canadian  neighbors.  The  Cana- 
dian fisherman  gets  his  twine  from  Scotland  free  of  duty  for  about  one- 
half  the  price  we  do.  There  is  a  40  per  cent  duty  on  twine.  (I  would 
say  that  the  only  gilling  twine  we  can  use  is  the  imported  twine.)  We 
pay  our  men  on  the  average  30  per-  cent  more  wages  than  the  Canadians 
do,  and  there  ought  to  be  a  duty  of  2  cents  on  hard  fish.  Hard  fish 
constitute  white,  trout,  pickerel,  black  bass,  sturgeon,  catfish,  and  bull- 
heads. All  the  other  kinds  are  known  to  the  trade  as  soft  fish,  and  on 
the  soft  fish  the  duty  ought  to  be  1  cent  a  pound.  This  would  make 
the  difference  we  pay  on  twine  and  labor.  It  is  also  an  established  fact 
that  free  fish  don't  give  the  consumer  any  cheaper  fish.  It  doesn't 
make  any  difference  if  the  catcher  sells  fish  at  3  or  6  cents  a  pound,  the 
retail  dealer  sells  to  the  consumer  for  the  same  price.  I  will  also  call 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  McKinley  bill  had  a  duty  on  fish, 
but  inserted  a  clause  in  it  that  all  fish  caught  by  nets,  boats  owned  by 
American  citizens,  should  come  in  free.  The  result  of  the  above  clause 
was  that  the  Canadian  fisherman  gives  the  American  dealer  a  bill  of 
sale  of  the  nets  and  boats  and  contracts  his  fish  for  a  certain  price  for 
the  season.  I  know  of  one  concern  with  a  capital  of  $100,000  holding 
over  $1,000,000  worth  of  bills  of  sale  of  Canadian  fishing  tackle.  At 
the  same  time  they  had  a  law  in  Canada  that  no  American  was  at  lib- 
erty to  fish  there  or  use  any  American  equipment  in  Canadian  waters. 

I  will  also  state  that  all  American  dealers  are  in  favor  of  a  duty  on 
Canadian  fish,  because  it  would  result  in  a  healthy  market.  The  only 
dealers  who  are  opposed  to  a  duty  are  those  who  are  controlled  by 
Canadian  capital,  and  are  only  organized  for  the  purpose  of  marketing 
their  Canadian-caught  fish. 

Hope  that  you  will  give  this  your  attention;  it  is  of  vital  importance 
to  thousands  of  fishermen  who  make  a  living  by  fishing. 

Casper  Alfebn. 

FRUITS. 

(Paragraphs  213  et  seq.) 

STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BT  HON.  W.  W.  BOWERS,  DT  BEHALF  OF 
THE  CALIFORNIA  REPUBLICAN  CONGRESSIONAL  DELEGATION. 

Tuesday,  January  5, 1897. 

Mr.  Bowers  said:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
in  behalf  of  the  California  delegation  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  fruit  schedule  and  to  show  yon  that  it  is  for  the  interest  of  all  con- 
cerned as  well  as  the  fruit  growers  that  the  duty  upon  fruit  should  be 
increased,  and  I  think  I  can  make  it  quite  plain  to  you. 

The  Republican  members  of  the  California  delegation  desire  to  pre- 
sent for  your  consideration  some  facts  in  connection  with  the  fruit 
schedule  and  some  arguments  to  show  that  an  increase  of  duty  is,  in 
many  cases,  for  the  best  interests  of  the  country  generally,  and  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  preservation  of  large  interests  not  only  in  the 
State  of  California,  but  in  every  section  of  the  country. 
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The  production  of  fine  fruit,  of  nearly  every  variety  known,  is  one  of 
the  great  industries  of  California.  Practically  all  the  raisins  produced 
in  the  United  States  are  grown  in  California,  and  the  greater  part  of 
all  the  oranges,  lemons,  limes,  and  prunes  are  produced  in  this  State. 
Indeed,  the  production  of  prunes  in  any  quantity  may  be  said  to  be 
confined  to  California. 

During  the  week  ending  the  12th  of  last  month  52,424  boxes  of 
oranges  were  shipped  from  Riverside  alone;  75  carloads  were  shipped 
from  23an  Bernardino  and  53  carloads  from  Eedlands  during  the  same 
time;  and  all  these  places  are  within  a  circle  of  15  miles  diameter. 

One  of  the  most  successful  citrus-fruit  fairs  held  in  the  State  was  at 
Fresno  last  month,  where  twenty  years  ago  no  one  thought  it  possible 
to  grow  citrus  fruits. 

The  one  county  of  Santa  Clara  has  produced  the  great  bulk  of  the 
prunes  sent  to  market.  The  capacity  of  California  for  the  production 
of  these  fruits  seems  unlimited. 

There  were  shipped  last  year  from  the  two  counties  of  Riverside  and 
San  Bernardino  5,000  carloads  of  oranges  and  lemons,  and  in  less  than 
five  years  the  yield  of  these  fruits  will  be  doubled  in  the  State. 

During  the  nine  months  ending  with  September,  1896,  there  were 
imported  fruits  and  nuts  to  the  value  of  $12,682,267.  We  sent  to  for- 
eign countries  this  sum  of  money  for  the  purchase  of  fruits  and  nuts 
that  are  now  produced  in  this  country  in  large  quantities,  and  can  be 
produced  in  unlimited  quantities  if  proper  encouragement  is  given,  and 
of  a  quality  equal,  and  in  the  case  of  oranges  and  some  other  fruits  far 
superior  to  the  foreign  product,  which  I  want  to  show  to  the  committee 
just  here.  Now,  here  are  some  California  navel  oranges,  and  those  I 
bought  here  in  the  market  the  other  day.  I  paid  75  cents  a  dozen  for 
them  [exhibiting].  Now,  here  are  some  white-livered  sort  of  thingsfrom 
Jamaica,  and  I  paid  75  cents  a  dozen  for  these.  Here  are  some  man- 
darines. I  did  not  buy  many  of  those,  for  they  asked  $1  a  dozen  for 
them,  as  the  crop  is  small  this  year.  Here  are  some  oranges  from  Flor- 
ida, and  I  paid  40  cents  a  dozen  for  those.  Here  are  some  oranges  from 
Italy,  Messina  oranges,  and  I  paid  20  cents  a  dozen  for  them.  The  duty 
upon  all  these  oranges,  as  I  have  said,  to-day  is  8  cents  per  cubic  foot, 
practically  a  duty  of  1  cent  a  dozen  on  these  oranges,  which  are  selling  in 
the  market  to-day  at  retail  for  75  cents.  The  very  statement  of  these 
facts  will  show  the  committee  that  the  question  of  duty  does  not  enter 
into  the  price  of  this  fruit.  The  advance  we  ask  will  amount  to  about 
1  cent  on  10  of  these  oranges,  and  about  1  cent  on  a  dozen  and  a  half 
of  those  [exhibiting].  Now,  then,  I  want  to  ask  the  committee  if  they 
think,  if  you  give  us  the  additional  duty  of  1  cent  on  10  of  these 
oranges,  that  the  seller  will  charge  76  cents  instead  of  75  cents  for 
them,  or  21  cents  for  these  instead  of  20 f  No;  it  will  not  be  a  quarter 
of  a  cent  on  those  or  on  these. 

Mr.  Geosvenor.  They  will  probably  raise  it  about  15  cents t 

Mr.  Bowers.  No;  I  want  to  assure  the  gentleman  that  if  you  give 
us  adequate  protection  on  this  fruit  we  guarantee  you  will  have  to  pay 
a  less  price  for  them,  for  we  can  raise  them  in  such  quantities  if  you 
protect  us  that  there  can  not  be  such  exorbitant  prices.  That  is  the 
idea. 

Mr.  Tawney.  How  does  the  rate  you  ask  compare  with  the  rate 
under  the  act  of  1890! 

Mr.  Bowers.  The  rate  of  1890,  as  I  said,  was  simply  13  cents  a  cubic 
foot,  and  which  has  been  reduced  to  8  cents  a  cubic  foot;  and  that  is, 
I  say,  reducing 
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Mr.  Grosvenor.  Reducing  nothing  to  less  that  nothing t 

Mr.  Bowers.  Yes,  reducing  nothing  to  less  than  nothing,  as  you  say. 
That  is  the  practical  effect  of  the  duty,  under  the  McKinley  Act,  of  13 
cents  per  cubic  loot.  Ordinarily  there  would  be  about  140  to  150 
oranges  in  2  cubic  feet.    There  are  about  100  of  those  [illustrating]. 

Mr.  Dolliver.  Are  there  any  seasons  of  the  year  in  which  the 
foreign  importations  do  not  compete  with  that  product  out  there  1 

Mr.  Bowers.  Well,  they  always  compete  more  or  less. 

Mr.  Dolliver.  But  I  mean,  are  there  any  seasons  of  the  year  when 
the  American  market  is  entirely  relieved  of  your  product f 

Mr.  Bowers.  Not  from  oranges;  no.  The  lemon  is  a  continuous 
bearer,  always.  The  orange  is  a  crop.  It  takes  a  year  to  mature  the 
orange  crop,  and  it  comes  in  crops  of  one  crop  a  year.  The  lemon  tree 
bears  continually  in  California,  one  month  the  same  as  another,  the 
blossoms  and  the  green  and  ripe  fruit  being  on  the  tree  together. 

Mr.  Payne.  Are  the  California  oranges  on  the  market  all  the  yearf 

Mr.  Bowers.  No. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  portion  of  the  yearf 

Mr.  Bowers.  The  California  oranges  ought  not  be  marketed  until 
the  1st  of  January,  but  they  are,  and  then  they  run  up  until  about  the 
last  of  May;  well,  not  further  than  May. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  time  does  the  Mediterranean  fruit  come  in  the 
market! 

Mr.  Bowers.  The  Mediterranean  fruit  comes  in  a  little  later  than 
that. 

Mr.  Payne.  How  long  does  that  lastt 

Mr.  Bowers.  The  fact  of  it  is,  the  seasons  are  much  the  same  for  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  California,  just  about  the  same. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  There  is  a  duty  on  these  packages;  they  are 
valueless  t 

Mr.  Bowers.  Yes,  sir;  it  does  not  amount  to  anything. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  It  is  really  an  additional  duty  t 

Mr.  Bowers.  We  just  ask  for  oranges.  I  have  some  communica- 
tions from  the  Orange  Growers'  Association,  which  ask  for  that  on 
packages,  but  it  does  not  amount  to  anything.  I  think  we  had  better 
have  straight  work. 

Of  this  amount  sent  abroad  for  the  purchase  of  these  fruits  $6,129,153 
was  paid  for  oranges  and  lemons  alone;  and  of  this  amount  $4,981,939 
was  paid  to  Italy;  nearly  five-sixths  of  the  whole  amount. 

The  rate  of  duty  under  the  McKinley  law  on  oranges,  lemons,  and 
limes  was  13  cents  per  package  of  1£  cubic  feet  capacity  and  $1.50  per 
1,000  in  bulk.  The  Wilson  Act,  or  present  law,  fixes  the  duty  at  8 
cents  per  cubic  foot  for  packages  and  $1.50  per  1,000  in  bulk.  Both 
acts  provided  for  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  30  per  cent  upon  the  boxes  or 
barrels  containing  the  fruit.  The  Wilson  bill  reduced  the  duties  on 
these  fruits  about  2  cents  per  cubic  foot — that  is,  about  1  cent  on  50 
oranges,  1  cent  on  75  lemons,  and  1  cent  on,  say,  200  limes.  The  reduc- 
tion was  so  infinitesimal  that  one  wonders  why  the  fathers  of  the  bill 
took  the  trouble  to  rewrite  the  paragraph. 

The  present  law  affords  no  protection  to  the  American  grower,  and 
but  an  insignificant  revenue  to  the  Government;  the  same  was  true 
of  the  McKinley  law.  So  far  as  the  interests  of  the  American  grower 
are  concerned  these  articles  might  as  well  have  been  on  the  free  list  as 
to  be  assessed  such  merely  nominal  duties. 

We  ask  that  a  duty  of  25  cents  per  cubic  foot  be  placed  upon  oranges, 
lemons,  and  limes  when  imported  in  packages  not  exceeding  2£  cubic 
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feet  capacity  and  $2.50  per  1,000  in  balk,  or  in  packages  exceeding  2£ 
cubic  feet  in  capacity. 

This  rate  of  duty  will  not  increase  the  price  to  the  consumer. 

The  advance  we  ask  amounts  to  no  more  than  1  cent  additional  duty 
upon  10  oranges.  Will  that  raise  the  price  to  the  consumer,  think 
yout  Wjll  the  seller  charge  76 J  cents  per  dozen  for  these  California 
navels  instead  of  75  cents!  And  for  these  sickly  looking  things  from 
Jamaica,  the  same?  Not  at  all;  the  idea  is  absurd.  But  at  the  same 
time  the  1J  cents  additional  duty  asked  will  represent  the  difference 
between  profit  and  loss.  It  means  a  certain  security  to  the  American 
grower  and  in  the  end  certain  security  to  the  consumer  against  such 
high  prices  as  we  will  show  further  on. 

During  the  nine  months  ending  September  30,  1895,  there  were 
imported  4,050,979  pounds  of  raisins,  valued  at  $154,182,  and  for  the 
nine  months  ending  September  30, 1896,  3,447,046  pounds,  valued  at 
$119,336,  or  about  2.8  cents  per  pound.  The  duty  on  these  raisins  is  1J 
rents  per  pound.  The  duty  under  the  McKinley  bill  was  2£  cents  per 
pound. 

All  four  of  these  packages  are  raisins,  and  the  duty  on  these  raisins 
is  1£  cents  a  pound.  There  are  some  raisins  I  bought  in  the  market 
here  at  40  cents  a  pound.  They  are  imported.  Here  are  raisins 
imported  for  which  1  paid  25  cents  a  pound,  and  I  challenge  any  man, 
if  I  did  not  tell  the  price  of  each,  to  tell  which  is  the  best  article.  The 
25-cent  raisin  is  just  as  good  an  article  as  that,  and  yet  there  is  15  cents, 
difference.  Now  here  is  the  California  raisin  at  25  cents,  and  here  are 
some  California  raisins  at  15  cents  a  pound  [exhibiting  same]. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Where  do  the  foreign  raisins  come  from! 

Mr.  Bowers.  From  Spain.  Those  are  15  cents  and  those  are  Cal- 
ifornia. They  are  small  ones.  Now,  I  have  got  one  other  package  here 
which  I  would  like  to  show  you.  There  are  some  California  raisins  I 
would  like  to  have  you  see  before  breaking  the  package  up.  Pass  that 
around  and  then  do  what  you  want  to  with  them.  Our  raisin  growers 
do  not  get  over  6  cents  for  those  and  would  be  glad  to  get  that.  All  we 
ask  is  to  make  it  so  our  raisin  growers  can  sell  such  raisins  for  5  cents 
a  pound.  If  they  can  get  3  or  4  cents  a  pound  for  raisins  f.  o.  b.  in 
California 

Mr.  Henderson,  of  Iowa.  They  have  been  selling  at  1 J  to  2  cents  a 
pound 1 

Mr.  Bowers.  They  have  been  selling  at  1£  and  2  cents,  and  the  cost 
of  the  production  of  raisins  in  California  is  about  2$  cents  a  pound  to  3 
cents  a  pound,  and  when  they  sell  them  for  less  than  that  they  lose 
their  money.  Now  you  see  that  difference  between  the  15  and  40  cents 
shows  you  that  the  increase  we  ask  will  not  increase  the  price  to  the 
consumer.  But  let  me  go  on  a  little  further  with  this  argument  here. 
But  first,  I  want  to  call  attention  to  another  matter.  Here  are  some 
prunes;  they  are  not  marked.  I  pass  them  around.  One  is  the  Cali- 
fornia prune,  which  I  bought  in  the  market  for  20  cents  a  pound,  and 
the  other  is  a  French  prune,  for  which  I  paid  25  cents  a  pound.  The 
duty  on  prunes  is  1£  cents,  and  I  challenge  anyone  around  the  board 
to  tell  which  is  which.  Taste  them  and  pass  them  around.  After 
I  bought  the  California  fruit  I  asked  if  he  had  French  prunes;  he  stated 
that  he  had,  and  I  said  I  wanted  a  pound  of  those.  He  said,  "They 
are  not  very  nice ;  the  Californias  are  much  the  nicer  ones ; "  and  so  they 
were.  With  3  cents  a  pound  to  encourage  our  people  we  can  make 
those  prunes  so  they  can  not  in  a  short  time  charge  you  over  12  cents 
a  pound,  because  we  can  flood  the  American  market  with  them.    I 
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assure  yon  it  will  not  raise  the  price  to  the  consumer,  bat  the  rates  of 
duty  we  ask  will  insure  onr  people  a  market  at  some  price. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  extent  of  the  California  production  of 
raisins  nowf  Do  yon  know  how  many  pounds  of  raisins  were  made  in 
California  last  year! 

Mr.  Bowers.  I  do  not  know  the  output  now,  but  we  know  that 
years  ago  they  sold  their  prunes  for  4  and  5  cents  a  pound.  Do  yon 
know  what  they  are  getting  for  prunes  to-day,  Mr.  Barhamf 

Mr.  Barham.  No;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Bowers.  If  our  growers  can  get  5  or  6  cents  a  pound  for  prunes 
that  is  all  we  ask. 

Mr.  Bowers  subsequently  furnished  the  following  tables  of  prices: 

California  Industries— Importations  and  Tariffs. 

ORANGB0. 

California.  _ 

BOZOS. 

1891-92 1,452,900 

1892-93 1,972,500 

1893-94 1,687,500 

1894-95 2,545,200 

1895-96 2,323,500 

Imported, 
[Tariff,  cubic  foot,  8  cents.] 

1891-92 532,000 

1892-93 921,000 

1893-94 621,000 

1894-95 923,000 

1895-96 1,723,850 

Increase  in  five  years :  California,  59  per  cent;  importations,  223  per  cent. 

MEXICAN  ORANOE8. 

Importation*.  ^^ 

1894-95 30,000 

1895-96 120,000 

1896-97 800,000 

Increase  in  three  years,  900  per  cent. 

LEMONS. 
Importation  8. 
[Tariff,  cable  foot,  8  cents.]  Boxes. 

1891-92 2,326,000 

1892-93 2,546,000 

1893-94 2,642,010 

1894-95 2,038,000 

1895-96 2,632,376 

California  (estimated), 

1895 169,500 

1896 800,000 

Value  of  lemon*  imported. 

1893 $4,680,340 

1894 4,272,113 

1895-96,  ending  June  30,  twelve  months 5, 040, 344 

Increase  in  five  years:  California  (estimated),  100  per  cent;  importations,  13  per 

cent. 
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PRUNES. 

California  production. 

Pounds,  oared. 

1890 16,000,000 

1891 27,500,000 

1892 22,500,000 

1893 52,180,000 

1894 44,750,000 

1895 64,500,000 

Importations. 

[McXinley  tariff,  2|  oents;  Wilson  tariff,  1  cent] 

1891 34,281,322 

1892 10,869,787 

1893 26,214,112 

1894 9,908,122 

1895 14,352,067 

1896 483,658 


RAI8INS. 

California.  ^      M 

v  Pounds. 

1890 38,000,000 

1891 52,000,000 

1892 67,000,000 

1893 85,000,000 

1894 103,000,000 

1895 91,360,000 

Importations. 

[Tariff;  per  pound,  1}  cents.] 

1890-91 39,572,656 

1891-92 20,687,640 

1892-93 27,534,563 

1893-94 13,751,050 

1894-95 15,921,278 

1895-96 10,826,094 

Value  of  importations  of  oranges  and  lemons  from  1890  to  1896. 


Fiscal  year. 

Lemons. 

Oranges. 

1890 

83, 374, 032 
4, 351. 970 
4,548,263 
4,994,328 
4,285,278 
4,917,326 
5,040,344 

11,916,652 
2,339,987 
1, 210.  338 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1,695,469 
1. 127,  605 

1894 

1895 

1,997,266 

1896 

2,694,131 

Combined  import  values  for  seven  years •44,493,069 

Combined  average  import  value  per  year 6,856,152 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  say  the  retail  price  here  isf 
Mr.  Bowers.  I  paid  20  and  25  cents;  5  cents  a  pound  more  for  the 
French  prunes.  You  know  Americans  are  a  little  queer  about  some 
things.  Many  American  people  who  drink  wine  and  think  they  know 
wine  prefer  to  drink  a  decoction  made  from  dried  apples,  alcohol,  and 
refuse  fruit  and  pay  $2  a  bottle  rather  than  drink  good  sound  domestic 
wine  at  from  25,  27,  to  30  cents  a  gallon.  Some  of  our  finest  ladies  in 
the  land  buy  foreign  gamblers  and  libertines  at  a  high  price,  you  know, 
because  they  wear  foreign  labels,  and  are  not  satisfied  with  the  square, 
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honest  home  product.  I  Laughter.]  I  desire  to  impress  upon  this  com- 
mittee that  we  do  not  ask  this  advance  to  raise  prices. 

During  the  nine  months  ending  September  30,  1895,  there  were 
imported  9,231,912  pounds  of  so-called  currants  free  of  duty,  valued  at 
$142,481,  and  307,540  pounds  dutiable  at  1$  cents  per  pound,  a  total 
importation  of  9,539,458  pounds,  upon  which  the  insignificant  sum  of 
$4,613.14  duty  was  paid.  In  the  nine  months  ending  September  30, 
1890,  there  were  imported  6,704,725  pounds  free  of  duty  and  5,476,173 
pounds  dutiable,  a  total  of  11,170,798  pounds  of  the  value  of  $221,5.»6, 
being  a  fraction  over  2  cents  per  pound,  the  duties  amounting  to 
$62,422.59. 

I  may  say  here  that  strictly  speaking  there  are  no  currants  imported. 
The  so-called  Zante  currants,  of  which  over  11,000,000  pounds  were 
imported  as  stated  above,  are  really  a  dried  grape.  They  grow  on 
grape  vines,  not  on  currant  bushes,  and  are  used  for  the  same  purposes 
as  raisins,  they,  in  fact,  being  an  inferior  raisin. 

Of  plums  and  prunes,  there  were  imported  3,607,340  pounds,  valued 
at  $112,268,  a  little  more  than  3  cents  per  pound.  The  duty  is  1£  cents 
per  pound. 

Of  all  other  fruits,  including  dried  and  preserved,  there  were  imported 
free  of  duty  an  amount  valued  at  $590,419,  and  dutiable  to  the  value  of 
$974,591,  a  total  value  of  $1,545,010.  We  ask  that  a  duty  of  3  cents 
per  pound  be  placed  on  raisins,  plums,  prunes,  and  all  dried  fruit. 

The  reduction  of  duty  from  2£  to  1£  cents  did  not  benefit  the  con- 
sumer, did  not  relieve  him  from  any  tax,  but  did  relieve  the  foreign 
grower;  nor  can  the  increase  asked  for  of  1J  cents  per  pound  add  any 
tax  to  the  consumer,  but  will  be  a  tax  on  the  foreign  producer — a  rent 
tax  for  the  use  of  the  markets  of  this  country. 

We  desire  to  impress  upon  the  committee  that  we  do  not  ask  this 
advance  to  raise  prices,  but  only  as  some  security  for  our  own  pro- 
ducers against  the  ruinous  competition  of  the  products  of  cheap  labor 
countries. 

All  know  that  as  a  general  rule,  with  but  few  exceptions,  the  result  of 
protection  by  a  tariff  tax  upon  articles  which  can  be  produced  in  this 
country  has  been  to  lower  the  price,  and  at  the  same  time  give  the 
markets  of  this  country  to  our  own  producers.  And  this  is  what  the 
fruit  growers  of  California  ask  of  you — to  give  them  an  opportunity  to 
sell  their  fruit  in  our  home  market,  to  eventually  make  fruit  cheaper  to 
the  consumer,  and  to  keep  our  money  at  home.  This  is  exactly  what 
adequate  protection  of  these  fruits  will  accomplish. 

The  average  wages  paid  agricultural  laborers  in  Italy,  where  we  send 
so  many  millions  of  dollars  for  the  purchase  of  oranges  and  lemons,  is 
27  cents  per  day.  In  Jamaica,  where  these  oranges  came  from,  the 
wages  are  set  down  as  from  2  to  6  cents  per  day  in  1893.  I  find  no 
later  statistics.  In  Germany,  for  men,  27  to  59  cents  per  day;  for 
women,  14  to  38  cents  per  day.  In  Mexico,  from  10  to  50  cents  per  day, 
with  an  average  of  20  cents,  American  money.  In  France,  about  the 
same  as  in  Germany.  In  Spain,  about  the  same  as  in  Mexico.  In 
Portugal,  about  the  same  as  in  Mexico.  In  the  United  States,  $1  per 
day,  with  board  and  lodging. 

In  the  matter  of  freight  rates,  the  citrus  fruit  growers  of  Europe  can 
place  their  fruit  in  the  principal  markets  of  the  United  States,  even 
west  of  Chicago,  at  a  cost  of  30  cents  a  box,  while  it  costs  the  Califor- 
nia grower  90  cents  per  box  to  get  his  fruit  to  the  same  markets. 

The  foreign  producer  places  his  raisins,  prunes,  and  dried  fruit  in 
our  markets  at  an  average  freight  cost  of  $8  per  ton,  while  it  costs  the 
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California  grower  $25  per  ton.  So  we  see  that  the  cost  to  the  American 
grower  on  the  western  coast  of  transportation  is  three  times  that  paid 
by  the  foreigner,  and  we  pay  onr  laborers  three  times  as  much  as  the 
foreigner.  As  a  consequence  of  this  great  disparity  in  cost  of  produc- 
tion and  transportation  the  foreign  growers  have  absolute  control  of 
the  markets  of  this  country,  for  these  conditions,  together  with  the 
nominal  duty,  will  allow  them  to  sell  their  products  in  our  markets  at 
a  price  below  the  actual  cost  to  the  American  producer,  and  thus  shut 
him  out  of  his  own  home  market,  except  at  such  time  as  Providence 
intervenes  in  the  way  of  an  untimely  frost,  or  drought,  cutting  off  the 
foreign  product. 

This  is  not  a  creditable  condition  of  things  for  a  country  claiming  to 
be  governed  by  an  intelligent,  wise,  and  patriotic  public  policy. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  in  ordinary  farming  the  crop  is  grown, 
harvested,  and  marketed  all  within  a  twelvemonth.  Not  so  in  the  case 
of  one  who  would  go  into  the  business  of  fruit  growing.  The  orchard 
and  the  vineyard  require  years  of  working  and  waiting  before  one  can 
gather  the  fruit,  and  although  the  increase  in  duty  asked  for  will  not 
place  our  growers  on  an  equality  with  the  foreigner  in  our  markets,  yet 
it  promises  some  security  for  his  investment — an  opportunity  for  him 
to  sell  his  fruit  for  some  price  in .  his  own  market,  instead  of  being,  as 
now,  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  the  foreign  cheap-labor  countries.  Sive 
our  fruit  growers  adequate  protection  and  in  less  than  six  years  they 
will  produce  all  the  fruit  that  can  be  consumed  in  this  country,  and 
such  exorbitant  prices  as  I  paid  for  this  fruit  can  not  be  realized 
thereafter. 

It  will,  in  the  near  future,  reduce  the  price  to  the  consumer.  It  will 
result  in  the  $16,000,000  now  annually  sent  abroad  for  the  purchase  of 
these  fruits  being  paid  to  our  own  fruit  growers,  and  they,  in  turn,  will 
have  so  much  more  to  purchase  other  home  products. 

It  has  been,  and  is  yet,  the  staple  argument  of  those  opposed  to  the 
protective  policy  of  the  Republican  party,  that  protection  is  wholly  in 
the  interests  of  the  great  millionaire  manufacturers  and  trusts.  This  is 
true  of  the  protection  afforded  by  the  present  law,  that  gives  the  manu- 
facturers 35  to  40  per  cent  protection  against  the  production  of  cheap- 
labor  countries,  but  puts  the  American  farmers'  wool  on  the  free  list  to 
compete  with  Indian  laborers  of  South  America  and  the  bushmen  of 
Australia  and  New  Zealand.  But  this  is  not  a  Republican's  law.  It  is 
only  some  Democrat's  idea  of  protection. 

We  now  confidently  hope  that  the  incoming  Republican  administra- 
tion will  rectify  these  wrongs  and  rehabilitate  the  true  protective 
doctrine  of  the  Republican  party,  which  is  to  protect  all  American 
industries  alike,  and  to  take  away  from  those  who  use  the  argument 
that  the  tariff  is  for  the  manufacturer  alone  all  ground  for  it. 

I  will  now  just  read  one  or  two  words  from  some  telegrams  I  received 
last  night,  and  then  I  will  give  way  to  Senator  Perkins,  who  wishes  to 
talk  to  the  committee  for  a* few  minutes.  I  have  here  a  telegram 
received  last  night: 

Fresno,  Cal.,  January  4, 1897. 
Hon.  W.  W.  Bowers,  Washington,  D.  C: 

As  an  association  of  farmers  and  raisin  growers,  composed  of  690  members,  con- 
trolling 15,200  acres  of  raisin  grapes,  we  earnestly  petition  yon  to  nrge  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  a  duty  of  3  cents  per  ponnd  on  all  kinds  of  dried  and 
cured  grapes,  raisins,  and  currants  of  all  descriptions.  To  grow  raisins  costs  from  2\ 
to  3£  cents,  according  to  quantity  produced  per  aore ;  costs  3  cents  more  to  market 
them.  Over  16,000  acres  dug  np  during  the  last  two  years  because  low  prices  can 
not  pay  American  wages  and  compete  with  cheap  Spanish  labor.    Eighty-six  per 
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cent  of  the  cost  of  the  production  of  our  raisins  is  for  labor  performed.  Three  cents 
duty  will  prove  our  salvation,  or  we  are  in  same  relation  to  Spanish  raisins  aa  Cuba 
to  Weyler.    Why  give  Spanish  merchants  advantage  over  American  farmers f 

The  Co-operative  Packers'  Association. 


Fresno,  Cai»,  Jamuory  4, 1897. 
Hon.  W.  W.  Bowers,  Washington,  D.  C: 

At  a  meeting  of  growers  representing  50,000  acres  of  raisin  vineyards  resolutions 
were  passed  calling  npon  Congress  to  protect  the  raisin  industry  of  the  United 
States,  and  thereby  prevent  its  total  annihilation,  by  imposing  a  specific  duty  of  3 
cents  per  pound  on  all  grape  products.  Ten  thousand  acres  of  vineyards  have  already 
been  abandoned  in  this  district  in  consequence  of  the  inability  of  our  growers  to 
meet  foreign  competition.  The  action  of  the  meeting  held  a  week  ago,  of  which 
you  have  been  fully  advised,  is  now  reaffirmed  and  unqualifiedly  indorsed,  and  the 
Representatives  of  California  in  Congress  are  urged  to  use  every  means  in  their 
power  to  secure  the  needed  protection  for  raisins,  currants,  and  dried  grapes.  New 
York  importers  have  organized  and  sent  a  lobby  to  Washington  to  fight  us.  The  life 
of  the  industry  is  at  stake.    California  vineyardists  look  to  you  to  save  them. 

O.  J.  Woodwabjd, 
Hobbs, 
Forsyth, 
Bkrkhakd, 

DUNKEL, 

Joint  Committee. 

Mr.  Bowers.  I  claim  that  if  yon  give  a  fair  protection  that  in  six 
years  the  United  States  will  produce  all  the  fruit  required  for  home 
consumption  and  for  exportation,  and  instead  of  sending  the  $16,000,- 
000  of  money  each  year  for  the  purchase  of  fruit  that  we  can  raise  at 
home,  we  will  keep  that  money  at  home  and  pay  it  to  our  fruit  growers, 
and  they  will  have  their  $16,000,000  to  buy  the  products  of  the  East  and 
West  of  those  American  citizens  who  are  engaged  in  other  business. 
We  would  have  the  fruit  and  have  the  money,  too,  instead  of  buying 
the  fruit  and  eating  it  up  and  let  the  other  fellow  have  the  money.  I 
know  and  you  know  the  people  at  the  last  election  ordered  Congress  to 
go  back  to  the  Republican  protective  policy,  and  that  was  the  result. 

I  thank  you  kindly  for  my  hearing. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Before  you  take  your  seat  please  state  which  of  these 
specimens  is  imported  and  which  is  American  [referring  to  prunes]! 

Mr.  Bowers.  The  brightest  are  the  California,  and  those  looking  a 
little  old  are  the  imported. 


STATEMENT  OF  H0V.  GEORGE    C.  PERKTBTS,  A  SEVATOR  FROM 
THE  STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA 

Tuesday,  January  5, 1897. 

Senator  Perkins  said:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  will  not  take  up  much  of  your  time,  but  just  a  moment  on 
behalf  of  a  delegation  to  present  a  memorial  of  a  convention  of  the 
fruit  growers  of  California.  This  convention  assembled  in  Sacramento, 
representing  some  thirty  odd  counties  of  our  State,  and  half  of  its  area 
which  is  susceptible  to  the  growing  of  fruits  successfully.  As  you 
know,  California  has  156,000  square  miles,  a  great  empire  of  the  West 
as  it  is.  This  is  the  memorial  and  some  data  I  have  prepared,  and  I 
will  ask  you,  if  it  is  consistent  with  your  rules,  to  have  it  printed  in 
your  proceedings? 

The  needs  of  the  fruit  interests  of  California  were  discussed  at  a 
convention  of  fruit  growers  held  at  Sacramento  December  2, 1896,  and 
^ere  embodied  in  a  memorial  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
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which  T  herewith  submit,  and  respectfully  request  that  it  be  made  a 
part  of  the  report  of  this  committee: 

MEMORIAL  BY  THE  CONVENTION  OF  FRUIT  GROWERS  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

The  Fruit  Industry  and  the  Tariff  Laws. 
[Annual  convention  of  the  fruit  growers  of  California,  held  at  Sacramento  December  1  to  4, 1896.] 

Your  committee,  to  whom  was  committed  the  subject  of  tariff  legislation  as  affect- 
ing the  fruit  industry  of  this  State,  report  as  follows : 

The  fruits,  including  nuts,  grown  in  California,  the  subject  of  this  report,  and  with 
which  foreign-grown  fruits  come  in  competition,  are  shown  in  the  following  tables. 
These  tables  are  arranged  to  show  the  duty  under  the  act  of  1883,  the  duty  proposed 
by  the  so-called  Mills  bill  that  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  in  1888,  the  duty 
imposed  by  the  McKinley  bill  of  1890,  and  the  duty  under  the  Wilson-Gorman  Act 
of  1894. 


Artioles. 


Act  of  1883.        Mllla  bill,  1888. 


Act  of  1890. 


Act  of  1894. 


Apples 

Apples  (dried,  desiccated, 
evaporated,  or  prepared  in 
any  manner  and  not  other- 
wise provided  for). 

Plnma  and  prunes 


Figs 

Comfits,  sweetmeats,  and 
fruits  preserved  in  sugar, 
sirup,  molasses,  or  spirits 
not  specially  provided  for, 
and  jellies  of  all  kinds. 

Fruits  preserved  in  their 
own  juices. 

Orange  peel  and  lemon  peel, 
preserved  or  candied. 

Almonds,  not  shelled , 


Almonds,  dear,  shelled . 


Filberts  and  walnuts  of  all 

kinds,  not  shelled. 
Filberts  and  walnut*  of  all 

kinds,  shelled. 
Peanuts,  unshelled 


Peanuts,  shelled '. 

Nuts  of  all  kinds,  shelled  or 

unshelled,   not   otherwise 

provided  for. 
Olives,  green  or  prepared — 
Olive  oil.  for  manufacturing 

or  mechanical  purposes. 
Olive  oil,  fit  for  salad 


Oranges,  lemons,  and  limes ..  < 


Grapes 

Dates  and  pineapples. 
Raisins,  dried  grapes. , 


Zante  currants . 
Cotton-seed  oil.. 


Free. 


.do. 


1  cent  per  pound.. 

2  cents  per  pound. 
35  per  cent  ad  va- 
lorem. 


20  per  cent  ad  va- 
lorem. 

35  per  cent  ad  va- 
lorem. 

5  cents  per  pound . 

7J  eents  per  pound 
3  cents  per  pound. 
....do 

1  cent  per  pound.. 


Free. 


.do. 


Same  as  1883. 


Free 

Same  as  1883. 


.do. 


20  per  cent  ad 

valorem. 
Same  as  1883.. 


1 J  cents  per  pound . 
2  cents  per  pound. 


Free 

20  per  cent  ad  va- 
lorem, a 

25  per  oent  ad  va- 
lorem. 

13  cents  per  box 
of  li  cubic  feet. 

25  cents  per  box 
of  2ft  cubic  feet. 

55  cents  per  box 
of  5  cubic  feet. 

20  per  ceut  ad  va- 
lorem additional 
on  each  cubio 
foot  over  5  cubic 
feet. 

$1.60  per  M,  to 
bulk. 

20  per  cent  ad  va- 
lorem. 

1  cent  per  pound.. 

2  cents  per  pound 

1  cent  per  pound.. 
20  per  cent  ad  va- 
lorem. 


.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 
.do. 


Free 

Same  as  1 


Free 

Same  as  1883. 

.....do 

.....do 

.....do 


.do. 


1J   cents   per 
pound. 

Free 

....do 


25  cents  per  bushel 
2  cents  per  pound. 


0  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 
Do. 


24  cents  per  pound. 
Same  as  1883 


80  per  cent  ad  va- 
lorem. 

2  cents  per  pound . 

6  cents  per  pound. 
7J  cents  per  pound . 

3  oents  per  pound. 
6  cents  per  pound. 
Same  as  1883 


do 

1 J  cents  per  pound. 


1|  oents  per 

pound. 
Do. 
30  per  cent  ad 

valorem. 

20  per  oent  ad 

valorem. 
30  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 
.   3   cents   per 
1      pound. 
4  cents   per 

pound. 
2  oents   per 

pound. 
4  oents  per 

pound. 
20  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 
Do. 
Do. 


Free... 
do. 


35  cents  per  gallon . 

Same  as  1883 

do 

50  cents  per  box  . . 

50  cents  per  box ; 
10  cents  addi- 
tional 


$1.50  perM 

2  cents  per  pound. 

Free 

2}  cents  per  pound 


Free 

25  per  cent  ad  va- 
lorem. 


Do. 
Free. 

25   cents    per 
gallon. 

8  oents  per 
cubic  foot 
capacity. 

In  bulk,  $1.50 
perM. 

In  addition, 
30  per  cent 
ad  valorem 
on  boxes  or 
barrels. 

20  per  oent  ad 
valorem. 
Do. 
1|  cents  per 
pound. 
Do. 
Free. 


•Section  2513,  United  States  Statutes,  page  523. 
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The  act  of  1890  imposes  an  additional  duty  of  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  upon  the  boxes 
or  barrels  containing  the  oranges,  lemons,  or  limes. 

The  act  of  1883  added  a  duty  also  for  boxes  and  barrels  differing  somewhat  from 
the  act  of  1890,  and  the  Mills  bill  adopted  the  act  of  1883  in  this  particular. 

Your  committee  also  submit  herewith  a  table  showing  the  quantity  of  foreign  fruits 
coming  into  competition  with  California  fruits  imported  for  a  series  of  years : 

Dutiable  article*. 


Year. 


1883 

1884 

1885 

1888 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1K94 

1895 


Figi. 


Pounds. 

(a) 
7, 945, 977 
7,770,178 
7, 233, 070 
8, 724, 583 
10, 058, 053 
10. 649, 049 
10,284,998 
9,201,565 
8, 338, 759 
10,503,928 
7,985,890 
11, 855, 890 


Prunes and 
plums. 

Pounds. 

(a) 
60,600,228 
57, 631, 820 
64,995,545 
92,032,625 
70,626,027 
46, 154, 825 
58, 093, 410 
34,281,322 

I  10,869,797 
26, 414. 112 

I    9,908,122 
14,352,057 


Almonds. 


Pound*. 

(a) 
3,828,104 
4,732,269 
5, 822, 733 
5,482,363 
5, 747. 957 
5, 545,  400 
5, 715, 858 
6, 812, 061 
7, 429, 392 
6, 679, 147 
7,436,784 
7, 903, 375 


Olive  oil 
(salad). 


Gallon*. 
536,749 
610, 429 
493,928 
634,354 
744,766 
654,162 
893,338 
893,984 
605,009 
704,486 
686,852 
757, 478 
775,046 


Lemons. 


(a) 
$2, 686, 747 
2, 510, 426 
2, 608, 819 
3, 835, 147 
3,395.983 
3,189,534 
3,374,032 
4,351,970 
4,548,263 
4,994.328 
4,285,278 
3,919,326 


Oranges. 


(a) 
$2,901,228 
2,068,204 
1,871,839 
2, 408, 140 
2.268,872 
1,961,889 
1, 916, 652 
2, 339. 987 
1,210,338 
1,695,469 
1,127,005 
1,997,266 


Raisins. 


Pound*. 


40, 387, 946 
40.679.2S8 
40, 476, 763 
35,091,139 
36,914,330 
30,572,656 
20,687,640 
27,543,563 
13,751,050 
15,921,278 


o  No  returns. 

Sv 

We  also  submit,  as  bearing  npon  the  subject,  a  table  showing  the  extent  of  fruit- 
tree  planting  in  California  of  varieties  as  to  which  we  have  foreign  competition: 

Acreage  of  fruit  trees  and  raisin  grapevines. 


Kinds. 

Bearing. 

Nonbearing. 

Total 

Acrss. 

4,386 
6,520 
2,332 

25,328 
2,883 

41,248 
5,612 

Acres. 
4,842 
8,392 
2,678 

24,298 
5,114 

18,758 
4,450 

Acres. 

9,228 

14,912 

5,010 

49  626 

Walnuts - 

Fim 

Olives 

7  997 

60,006 
10,063 

Total 

88,309 

68,532 

156,841 
82,222 

Baiains 

This  table  is  taken  from  the  report  of  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture  for  1892. 
including  plantings  of  that  year.  A  compilation,  taken  from  the  county  assessors' 
reports  for  1895,  shows  that  we  have  added  very  largely  since  1892  to  our  fruit-tree 
planting. 

Your  committee  believes  that  the  recent  Presidential  election  resulted  in  a  pro- 
nounced expression  of  the  wish  of  this  people  to  return  to  protective  legislation. 
While  the  vanquished  persisted  in  proclaiming  the  single  issue  of  free  silver,  the  vic- 
tors were  equally  vociferous  in  declaring  that  the  paramount  issue  was  protection  to 
American  industries.  We  therefore  assume  that  in  any  future  tariff  legislation  the 
object  of  Congress  will  be  not  alone  to  obtain  the  requisite  revenues,  but  to  afford 
full  and  ample  protection  to  our  products. 

As  this  report  is  written  with  a  view,  if  adopted,  to  form  a  memorial  to  Congress 
upon  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats,  we,  briefly  as  possible,  present  the  argument  as 
to  the  various  fruits  referred  to. 

We  believe  that  wherever  it  is  practicable  the  duty  should  be  specific  and  not  npon 
the  ad  valorem  principle,  by  which  undervaluations  and  frauds  are  directly  made  to 
aid  our  competitors.  And  even  where  oheap  and  inferior  merchandise  ia  honestly 
valued  the  result  is  to  encourage  the  unloading  of  inferior  goods  upon  the  American 
market,  and  thus  displacing  better  classes  of  merchandise  produced  at  home.  An 
examination  of  the  fruit  schedules  will  show  but  few  varieties  taxed  on  the  ad  valo- 
rem principle,  so  that  there  is  but  little  change  needed  in  this  respect. 

The  act  of  1890  gave  a  schedule  of  rates  which,  with  some  changes,  would  be  sat- 
isfactory to  the  fruit  growers  of  California. 
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THE  OLIVE  INDUSTRY. 

Olives,  green  or  prepared,  should  be  placed  upon  the  dutiable  list.  The  act  of  1890 
admitted  them  free.  The  act  of  1894  placed  them  on  the  dutiable  list,  with  20  per 
cent  ad  valorem  duty.  This  should  be  made  specific,  and  should  be  at  least  20  cents 
per  gallon.  We  see  no  reason  why  a  specific  duty  can  not  be  laid  on  olives  in  this 
form  as  well  as  in  the  form  of  oil. 

Olive  oil  for  salad  was  given  a  specific  duty  of  35  cents  per  gallon  both  by  the  act 
of  1890  and  by  the  act  ol  1894.  The  consumer  gets  this  oil  in  bottles,  about  five  of 
which  make  a  gallon ;  it  sells  at  75  cents  to  $1  per  bottle.  The  invoice  price  at  which 
it  is  valued  for  duty  is  about  $1.08  per  gallon,  or  a  duty  of  7  cents  per  bottle.  We 
think  this  duty  is  too  small  for  protection  and  too  small  for  revenue,  if  olive  oil  is 
still  to  be  regarded  as  a  luxury.  The  duty  should  not  be  less  than  $1  per  gallon,  and 
the  same  on  all  oils  of  which  olive  oil  forms  a  part.  Olive  oil  has  not  yet  reached 
the  table  of  the  masses.  It  is  growing  in  use,  and  should  be  in  every  household  as 
food.  The  California  plantings  of  this  precious  tree  are  increasing  and  should  be 
encouraged.  At  present  we  must  compete  not  only  with  pure  oil,  but  also  with 
cotton  seed  oil  and  other  substitutes.  In  1895  we  exported  21, 187,728  gallons  of  cotton- 
seed oil.  Much  of  this  returned  to  us,  after  further  treatment,  labeled  pure  olive  oil. 
It  was  valued  for  duty  much  below  the  value  of  pure  olive  oil,  and  was  sold  side  by 
side  with  pure  olive  oil  at  the  same  price  generally,  and  that  price  was  nearly  five 
times  the  price  at  which  it  was  admitted.  We  claim  that  these  fabrications  are  harm- 
ful and  undoubtedly  do  not  possess  the  hygienic  properties  found  in  pure  olive  oil. 
They  should  not  be  permitted  to  go  upon  the  market  under  the  false  label  now  put 
upon  them.  They  should  pay  a  duty  sufficiently  large  to  enable  pure  oil  to  compete 
with  them,  and  their  sale  should  be  so  regulated  that  they  could  not  be  palmed  off 
on  unsuspecting  and  ignorant  consumers  for  the  genuine  article. 

The  principle  upon  which  pure  butter  is  protected  is  the  principle  upon  which  we 
ask  protection  to  pure  olive  oil.  A  striking  illustration  of  the  operation  of  the  law 
regulating  the  sale  of  butter  imitations  is  found  in  the  fact  that  Illinois  manufac- 
tured in  1895  over  31,000.000  pounds  of  oleomargarine,  and  paid  a  tax  on  it  of  over 
$626,000,  while  New  York  State  appears  in  the  table  for  only  430  pounds,  and  that 
imported.  The  reason  is  stronger  for  protecting  the  home  manufacturer  against  for- 
eign competition  than  for  protecting  ourselves  against  ourselves,  as  we  do  with 
reference  to  batter. 

RAISIN  INDUSTRY* 

Raisins,  Zante  currants,  sultanas,  and  all  other  dried  products  of  the  grap*  should 
be  given  2±  cents  per  pound,  the  duty  of  1890.  This  industry  has  grown  so  rapidly 
that  raisins  have  cheapened  in  the  market  far  beyond  expectations  and  to  a  point 
affording  but  little  profit  to  the  grower.  The  present  duty  of  li  cents  per  pound 
about  covers  cost  of  transportation  to  New  York  and  Chicago.  The  foreign  article 
comes  in  with  very  small  freight  charge.  Our  product  should  have  at  least  1  cent 
per  pound  clearly  protective,  and  even  this  will  not  put  our  grower  upon  an  equal 
footing  with  the  foreign  producer. 

It  must  be  remembered,  in  fixing  a  schedule  for  foreign  fruits  competing  with  Cali- 
fornia fruits,  that  our  market  lies  between  2,000  ana  3,000  miles  away  from  our 
orchards  and  vineyards,  and,  unlike  most  other  agricultural  products,  they  are  not 
grown  generally  throughout  the  United  States.  The  apple,  for  example,  finds  a 
market  near  its  place  of  production,  while  we  must,  for  our  fruits,  seek  a  distant 
market,  or  we  have  none  at  all.  Generally  speaking,  the  cost  of  transportation  on 
imported  fruits  is  about  80  cents  per  100  pounds,  while  we  pay  $1.50  per  100  pounds. 

THE  ALMOND  INDUSTRY. 

The  almond  calls  for  special  mention.    The  price  realized  daring  the  past  two 

Jears  has  not  been  remunerative  and  many  trees  have  been  worked  over  into  prunes, 
t  is  one  of  the  most  delicate  fruits,  and  more  likely  to  suffer  from  frost  than  even 
the  orange;  it  blooms  early  and  is  quite  tender  in  the  bloom  and  for  some  time  after 
setting  tne  fruit.  There  are  many  things  to  discourage  its  planting,  and  yet  it  is 
very  desirable  that  we  should  continue  its  production,  as.  since  we  began  its  culture, 
we  have  produced  many  very  desirable  new  varieties  and  have  cheapened  the  price 
so  that  the  consumer  in  recent  years  has  indulged  this  luxury  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  formerly.  Notwithstanding  we  have  grown  the  almond  quite  exten- 
sively, the  importations  have  increased.  The  rate  of  duty  does  not  seem  to  have 
affected  the  imports.  In  1892,  when  the  duty  was  5  cents,  our  imports  were  7,629,392 
pounds.  In  1895,  they  were  nearly  8,000,000  pounds.  By  the  act  of  1883  and  the  act 
of  1890  and  the  Mills  bill,  the  rate  was  5  cents.  The  Wilson  bill  cut  it  down  to  3 
cents,  which  is  too  low.  There  was  less  revenue  to  the  Government  in  1895  at  3  cents 
than  formerly  at  5  cents,  and  there  was  less  protection.  We  ask  that  the  duty  be 
made  6  cents  per  pound  on  unshelled  and  10  cents  on  shelled  almonds. 
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The  Tarragona  almond,  largely  imported  from  Spain,  comes  into  competition  with 
the  Languedoc  of  this  country  and  all  varieties  not  classed  as  soft  shells.  The 
Princess  of  France  and  a  few  similar  varieties  come  into  competition  with  the  soft 
and  paper  shell  almonds  of  this  country.  The  Jordan  almond  is  a  very  fancy  article, 
and  usually  sells  for  about  twice  as  much  as  any  almond  produced  in  this  country. 
Any  duty  on  this  almond  would  be  inoperative  as  a  protective  duty.  But  a  tariff  of 
6  cents  per  pound  on  unshelled  and  10  cents  per  pound  on  shelled  almonds  would 
enable  our  growers  to  successfully  compete  with  all  other  varieties  and  make  orchards 
remunerative  that  are  now  operated  at  a  loss. 

ENGLISH  WALNUTS. 

English  walnuts  are  largely  produced  in  the  State.  The  acreage  planted  is  greater 
than  that  of  the  almond,  and  it  is  a  more  profitable  tree  where  soil  and  climate  are 
favorable.  The  minds  of  our  legislators  as  to  the  walnut  (and  the  less  pretentious 
but  valuable  peanut)  have  been  in  accord,  for  in  the  acts  of  1883  and  1890  and  in  the 
Mills  bill,  we  find  the  same  rates  imposed  (exoept  that  by  the  act  of  1890  the  rate 
was  properly  increased  on  shelled  walnuts  from  3  to  6  cents  per  pound).  The  Wilson 
Act  of  1894  cut  down  the  rate  on  walnuts  to  2  cents.  It  should  be  restored  to  the  old 
rate  of  3  cents  on  unshelled  and  6  cents  on  shelled.  It  takes  much  longer  to  bring  a 
walnut  tree  to  bearing  than  the  almond,  and  the  area  adapted  to  its  production  is 
much  less.  The  duty  placed  upon  rice  oy  the  advocates  of  tariff  for  revenue  only 
of  1±  cents  per  pound  is  equivalent  to  100  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Rice  is  a  common 
article  of  food,  essential  to  domestic  life.  There  can  be  no  justification  for  laying 
this  tax  on  an  article  of  necessity  while  imposing  a  light  burden  upon  luxuries  and 
semi  luxuries.  It  is  clearly  a  protective  tariff  for  the  benefit  of  the  very  few  States 
which  grow  rice,  and  we  commend  the  object.  The  illustration  is  given  to  show 
that  Congress  may  with  justice  and  propriety  grant  all  we  ask,  and  may  do  so  upon 
precedent  as  well  as  upon  principle. 

THE  PRUNE  INDUSTRY. 

The  duty  by  the  act  of  1883  was  1  cent  per  pound,  and  the  same  by  the  Mills  bill. 
The  act  of  1890  increased  it  to  2  cents,  but  the  act  of  1894  reduced  it  to  H  cents. 
The  present  duty  does  not  more  than  cover  the  cost  of  transportation  to  our  markets, 
so  that  we  practically  enter  them  with  no  advantage  over  the  foreign  producer. 
The  duty  should  be  2£  cents  per  pound  on  prunes  and  plums. 

Since  California  has  developed  this  industry  the  prune  has  become  a  common  article 
of  food,  greatly  prized  by  the  masses,  and  has  been  so  cheapened  in  price  that  all 
classes  may  use  it.  So  long  as  the  foreign  trade  had  the  market  the  prune  was  a 
luxury. 

In  1893  foreign  prunes  were  laid  down  in  New  York  City  for  4  and  4}  cents  per 
pound,  duty  paid  of  2  cents,  and  we  imported  that  year  over  26,000,000  pounds. 
During  the  past  two  seasons  the  foreign  crop  has  been  short,  but  still  the  price  has 
not  advanced  materially.  The  fact  that  the  foreign  producer  oan  sell  for  2  and  2-} 
cents  per  pound  and  pay  commissions  and  freight  charges  out  of  this  will  show  how 
sharp  is  to  be  the  competition  when  a  good  crop  is  produced  abroad. 

The  duty  of  1£  cents  per  pound,  as  has  been  said  of  raisins  and  almonds,  merely 
offsets  the  cost  of  transportation.  Nothing  short  of  2$  cents  per  pound  will  afford 
any  protection.  If  the  California  prune  grower  is  forced  to  yield  the  trade  to  his 
foreign  competitor  and  go  out  of  the  business  of  growing  prunes,  the  foreign  pro- 
ducer will  inevitably  raise  his  price,  and  the  consumer  will  lose  much  more  than  by 
paying  the  small  additional  duty  asked  if  he  prefers  the  foreign  article. 

It  may  be  remarked,  as  applicable  to  the  orohardist  generally  in  California,  that 
by  the  time  he  has  brought  his  orchard  to  bearing  and  has  his  houses  and  barns  and 
Improvements  and  plant  complete,  he  has  an  investment  of  $400  or  $500  per  acre  in 
the  case  of  orchard  tracts  of  10  to  20  acres.  Upon  this  acreage  and  this  investment, 
to  support  a  family  and  lay  aside  something,  the  owner  should  be  able  to  make  more 
per  acre  than  the  farmer  who  tills  much  larger  areas  and  oan  engage  in  diversified 
agriculture. 

We  do  not  seek  high  duties  to  enable  us  to  charge  high  prices  for  our  fruit.  The 
fact  is,  our  success  depends  wholly  on  our  ability  to  market  our  large  and  rapidly 
increasing  product,  and  we  know  we  can  not  do  this  unless  we  keep  prices  down  so 
as  to  stimulate  and  increase  consumption ;  so  that  the  consumer  is  assured  of  low 
prices  whatever  may  be  the  duty,  if  we  remain  in  the  field;  and  the  only  question 
is,  Shall  we  have  the  market,  or  shall  it  be  yielded  up  to  the  foreign  produoert 

THE  FIG  INDUSTRY. 

In  1883  the  duty  was  2  cents  per  pound  on  figs,  and  2\  cents  by  the  act  of  1890. 
The  Mills  bill  put  them  on  the  free  list  and  the  Wilson  Act  placed  the  duty  at  14 
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cents.  Nothing  conld  be  more  illogical  than  to  put  figs  upon  the  free  list,  even 
under  tariff  for  revenue  only.  Figs  are  not  an  article  of  necessity,  and  the  con- 
sumption has  not  much  increased  in  ten  years.  This  fruit  is  really  most  wholesome 
and  should  be  more  widely  consumed,  and  will  be  when  our  plantings  are  in  full 
bearing  and  we  shall  have  learned  the  art  of  growing  the  fig  of  commerce  and  pre- 
paring it  for  market.  The  fig  bears  a  better  price  than  the  prune  or  raisin  and 
should  pay  more  duty.    We  reoommend  a  duty  of  3  cents  per  pound. 

COMFITS,  SWEETMEATS,  PRESERVED  FRUITS,  ETC. 

Under  the  general  heading  above,  all  parties  and  all  laws  seem  to  have  regarded 
the  more  costly  preparations  of  fruit,  such  as  glace,  candied,  and  preserved  varie- 
ties, as  essentially  luxuries,  and  as  such  should  pay  a  revenue.  The  industry  in 
California  is  developing  and  will  find  a  wide  and  profitable  field.  The  duty  was  35 
per  cent  ad  valorem  under  former  laws,  and  is  30  per  cent  by  the  act  of  1894.  In 
the  natnre  of  these  products  a  specific  duty  seems  not  practicable,  but  a  duty  of  40 
per  cent  is  none  too  large,  and  we  recommend  that  rate. 

ORANGES,  LEMONS,  AND  LIMES. 

The  citrus  fruit  industry  has,  perhaps,  contributed  more  to  bring  to  the  notice  of 
the  world  the  wonderful  range  of  California's  fruit  products  than  all  others  com- 
bined. In  point  of  acreage  planted,  rapidity  of  its  development,  capital  invested, 
and  relation  to  the  Eastern  fruit  markets,  it  stands  at  the  head  of  all  our  varieties. 
We  have  competitors,  not  only  in  the  eastern,  but  also  in  the  southern  portion  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  from  the  islands  of  the  sea.  The  orange  and  lemon 
have  passed  beyond  the  class  of  luxuries  and  have  become  a  necessity  to  the  Amer- 
ican people,  and  are  demanded  and  consumed  in  large  quantities.  The  entire  coun- 
try sympathized  with  the  disaster  that  befell  the  1  lorida  growers,  and  are  anxious 
to  see  their  groves  restored.  It  has  been  the  protective  legislation  that  has  given 
rise  to  the  wonderful  development  of  this  industry,  and  that  has  brought  the  orange 
within  the  reach  of  the  masses.  But  this  protection  can  not  be  withdrawn  without 
bringing  ruin  to  the  growers. 

The  competition  with  our  lemons  is  very  close  and  very  unfair,  because  an  iuferior 
lemon  is  put  upon  the  market  at  low  prices  and  seriously  affects  the  price  of  good 
lemons. 

Mexioo  is  preparing  to  enter  into  strong  competition  for  our  orange  trade,  and  will 
this  season  send  in  over  800  carloads. 

We  have  made  no  reference  in  this  report  to  the  labor  cost  entering  into  the  pro- 
duction of  fruits  as  compared  with  like  cost  to  our  competitors.  This  element  no 
longer  needs  elaboration :  everyone  understands  the  facts. 

Our  present  orange  ana  lemon  duty  is  not  as  protective  as  it  should  be,  and  is  not 
as  high  as  it  should  be  to  yield  revenue.  The  rate  under  the  acts  of  1883  and  1890 
was  13  cents  per  cubio  foot  on  box  of  1£  cubic  feet,  and  25  cents  per  box  of  2£  feet, 
and  55  cents  on  box  of  5  feet,  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  each  additional  cubio 
foot. 

Oranges  run  from  128  to  260  to  a  box  of  If  cubic  feet.  The  average  number  is 
about  160  to  a  box,  on  which  the  McKinley  bill  placed  a  duty  of  about  12  cents  per 
100  and  the  Wilson  bill  8  cents  per  100.  We  claim  that  this  duty  is  so  inadequate 
as  offering  protection  that  our  country  is  flooded  with  grossly  inferior  fruit  and  the 
business  of  producing  good  oranges  discouraged.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
duty  of  $1.50  laid  on  1,000  oranges  in  bulk.  It  is  not  protective,  nor  is  it  sufficient 
for  revenue.  We  see  no  reason  for  these  several  classifications.  The  duty  should 
be  laid  at  a  uniform  rate  per  oubio  foot,  regardless  of  the  size  of  the  package,  and 
should  not  be  less  than  20  cents  per  cubic  foot,  and  when  in  bulk  (which  are  always 
high  grade  and  large  oranges)  should  bear  not  less  than  $2.50  per  1,000.  We  further 
recommend  a  specific  duty  of  10  cents  per  pound  on  citric  acid  and  50  cents  per 
pound  on  essential  oils  of  oranges  and  lemons. 

In  conclusion,  we  invite  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  objection,  general  or 
otherwise,  and  never  has  been,  to  any  adequate  protective  duties  upon  competing 
foreign  fruits,  except  it  may  have  been  or  may  be  by  the  importers,  and  surely  no 
legislation  should  be  framed  to  help  the  importer  to  the  injury  of  the  home  producer. 

From  the  beginning  we  have  had  this  class  of  dealers  to  contend  against.  They 
decried  and  belittled  our  raisins  and  our  prunes  and  our  oranges,  and  reluctantly  are 
now  admitting  that  we  can  produce  a  commercial  lemon.  Our  wines  have  had  and 
are  still  having  a  hard  struggle  against  this  same  class.  But  the  consumer  has 
demanded  the  home  product,  both  because  of  its  superiority  and  its  cheapness,  and 
he  still  wants  it.  The  orchards  of  California  are  proving  to  the  country  what  her 
gold  mines  were  in  the  fifties,  with  the  advantage  that  tney  have  come  to  stay  and 
are  practically  unlimited  in  possibilities. 

Nature  has  decreed  California  to  be  the  orchard  of  America,  if  not  of  the  globe. 
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Here  are  grown  the  fruits  of  every  zone.  The  whole  country  has  the  same  interest 
in  oar  success,  or  should  have,  that  it  has  in  the  success  and  prosperity  of  other 
specially  favored  regions  of  our  marvelous  country — as  in  the  South  in  her  cotton 
and  sugar  and  rice  and  tobacco,  the  great  West  in  her  corn  and  wheat,  the  Middle 
States  in  their  iron  and  coal,  the  East  in  her  manufactures.  That  we  can  produce 
in  California  every  fruit  known  to  the  Mediterranean  basin,  and  the  hardier  fruits 
of  all  other  climes,  should  arouse  the  pride  of  all  Americans,  and  challenge  their 
friendly  aid. 

The  more  nearly  the  United  States  are  enabled  to  produce  all  articles  of  human 
consumption,  the  more  nearly  we  shall  approach  the  ideal  country  for  human  habi- 
tation. We  desire  to  furnish  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  fruits  in  abundance 
and  at  reasonable  prices,  such  fruits  especially  as  can  not  be  elsewhere  grown  in  the 
United  States.    We  ask  only  suoh  legislation  as  will  enable  us  to  do  this. 

N.  P.  Chipman,  Chairman,  of  Red  Bluff, 
Frank  A.  Kimball,  of  National  City, 
P.  B.  Armstrong,  of  Aoampo, 
W.  W.  Phillips,  of  Fresno, 
N.  W.  Mothbral,  of  Hanford, 

A.  Block,  of  Santa  Clara, 
C.  H.  Allen,  of  San  Jose. 
F.  M.  Rightbr,  of  Campbell, 

B.  F.  Walton,  of  Yuba  City, 

Committeemen. 

Resolved,  By  the  fruit  growers  of  California,  in  convention  assembled  at  Sacra- 
mento, December  2?  1896,  that  the  foregoing  report  be,  and  it  is  hereby,  adopted  as 
expressive  of  the  news  of  this  oonvention,  and  that  it  be  presented  to  Congress  as 
the  memorial  of  California  fruit  growers;  and,  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  same  be  printed,  together  with  this  resolution,  duly  attested, 
and  a  copy  forwarded  to  each  Senator  and  Representative  in  Congress  now  serving 
and  to  each  Senator  and  Representative  of  the  Congress  to  assemble  after  the  4th  of 
March,  1897.  And  that  the  Senators  and  Representatives  from  California,  at  tbe 
time  serving  as  such,  be  and  they  are  hereby  specially  requested  to  give  the  subject 
of  this  memorial  their  most  earnest  attention  and  support,  and  to  press  the  same 
upon  the  attention  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the  Senate. 

Ellwood  Cooper,  President,  of  Santa  Barbara. 
B.  M.  Lblong,  Secretary,  of  Sacramento. 

In  a  country  which  can  produce  fruits  ranging  from  the  tropical 
banana  to  the  hardy  apple,  the  problem  of  developing  its  horticultural 
resources  is  one  of  great  importance.  Nearly  every  variety  of  fruit 
desired  by  the  people  of  the  United  States  can  be  grown  within  our 
own  borders.  That  it  should  be  so  grown,  and  that  the  money  expended 
in  producing  fruits  for  our  consumption  should  be  expended  among  our 
own  people,  will  hardly  be  questioned;  yet  millions  of  dollars  are  sent 
abroad  every  year  which  go  to  the  support  of  industries  of  foreign 
lands  that  are  in  competition  with  our  own.  The  extent  of  imports  of 
fruits  and  nuts  which  could  and  should  be  grown  in  the  United  States 
will  be  seen  from  the  following  figures  compiled  by  the  Treasury 
Department  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1895: 

Bananas $4,674,861 

Currants 258,657 

Dates 316,592 

Figs 587,420 

Lemons 3>  917, 326 

Oranges 1,997,266 

Plume  and  prunes 527,625 

Raisins 671,420 

Prepared  and  preserved  fruits 570,568 

All  other  fruits 1,725,342 

Almonds 810,439 

Cocoanuts 471,994 

All  other  nuts 730,411 

Total 17,239,923 
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Most  of  this  vast  amount  of  money  should  be  paid  to  American 
growers  of  the  same  varieties  of  fruits  and  nuts  as  are  imported,  and 
would  be  were  sufficient  protection  against  foreign  producers  afforded 
to  American  growers.  The  latter  are  compelled  to  pay  four  times  as 
much  for  labor  as  do  their  foreign  competitors,  and  in  most  cases  pay 
from  three  to  four  times  as  much  for  freight  as  do  the  growers  of 
imported  fruits  and  nuts.  In  the  case  of  oranges,  for  instance,  the 
California  grower  pays  90  cents  to  ship  a  box  of  fruit  to  New  York, 
while  the  rate  from  Sicily  is  about  33  cents.  Spanish  oranges,  packed 
in  boxes  holding  twice  as  much  as  those  used  by  California  shippers, 
pay  only  60  cents  a  box  to  New  York.  Cheap  labor  and  low  freights 
therefore  place  the  foreign  producer  at  such  an  advantage  that  he  can 
defy  American  competition.  The  natural  consequence  is  that  the  fruit 
and  nut  interests  of  the  United  States  are  not  being  developed  as  they 
should.  They  are  under  the  constant  repression  of  cheap  labor  and 
low  freights,  rendered  possible  by  the  lower  wages  paid  by  foreign 
shipbuilders  and  foreign  shipmasters. 

Congress  is  therefore  requested  to  grant  to  a  large  and  very  impor- 
tant class  of  American  producers  such  protection  as  will  put  them  on 
an  even  footing  with  the  peasant  producers  of  Spain,  Italy,  France, 
Mexico,  the  West  Indies,  and  Japan,  all  of  which  are  countries  of 
cheap  labor,  cheap  land,  and  cheap  capital.  They  request  that  such 
duties  be  imposed  on  imported  fruits  and  nuts  as  will  offset  the  advan- 
tages which  their  growers  possess  of  cheaper  labor  and  lower  freights 
to  market.  They  request  that  their  orchards,  which  are  as  thrifty  and 
productive  as  any  of  the  kind  to  be  found  in  the  world,  be  permitted  to 
furnish  them  a  revenue  upon  which  to  live,  to  rear  families,  and  to 
found  communities  that  will  add  to  the  prosperity  of  the  whole  coun- 
try.   A  few  changes  in  the  existing  tariff  would  effect  all  they  desire. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  citrus  fruit  growers  of  California  held  at  Los 
Angeles  December  26,  1896,  a  memorial  was  prepared  in  which  the 
following  occurs: 

Oar  freight  rates  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  are  45  cents  per  cubic  foot.  From  the 
Mediterranean  it  does  not  exceed  15  cents.  Our  cost  for  labor  is  many  times  as  great 
as  theirs.  Therefore,  taking  into  account  the  cost  of  production  in  the  orchard,  of 
picking,  hauling,  sorting,  curing,  packing,  shipping  and  transportation,  the  difference 
as  between  California  and  Sicily  and  other  Mediterranean  countries  is  between  40 
and  50  cents  per  cubic  foot. 

We  therefore  pray  that  Congress  will  amend  our  tariff  and  give  us  an  import  duty 
on  oranges,  lemons,  limes,  and  pomeloes  that  will  put  us  on  an  equality  with  foreign 
growers. 

There  are  agricultural  interests  of  California  which  are  disastrously 
affected  by  the  competition  of  foreign  producers,  notably  beans,  barley, 
and  chicory. 

There  are  thousands  of  acres  suited  to  the  cultivation  of  the  lima 
and  other  varieties  of  beans,  and  that  domestic  produce  should  not  be 
driven  out  of  Eastern  markets  by  beans  brought  from  over  the  sea.  A 
duty  of  not  less  than  50  cents  per  100  pounds  should  be  imposed. 

Barley,  and  particularly  pearl  barley,  has  been  so  affected  by  foreign 
competition  that  it  is  now  below  cost.  Pearl  barley  is  used  almost 
exclusively  by  the  rich  or  well  to  do,  and  is  considered  a  luxury.  Yet 
the  California  barley  is  crowded  out  of  the  New  York  market  by  impor- 
tations from  foreign  countries.    Adequate  protection  should  be  granted. 

The  growth  and  manufacture  of  chicory  is  another  important  indus- 
try of  California  which  needs  protection.  The  chicory  root  resembles 
the  sugar  beet  in  that  it  requires  a  very  large  area  of  land  and  a  vast 
amount  of  labor  in  its  cultivation.    A  great  deal  of  labor  is  necessary 
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at  the  factory  to  make  a  product  for  the  market.  The  roasting  and 
grinding,  which  are  the  last  of  the  processes,  require  the  least  labor 
and  expenditure  of  all. 

There  was  formerly  a  duty  on  raw  chicory  as  well  as  upon  the  manu- 
factured article,  which  caused  its  cultivation  in  this  country  to  expand 
to  considerable  proportions.  Factories  were  established  in  California, 
Michigan,  and  Wisconsin,  and  all  were  doing  well  when  the  duty  was 
taken  oft'  the  raw  chicory  and  left  upon  the  manufactured  product. 
The  result  was  that  all  of  these  factories  have  been  closed.  Chicory 
root  was  prepared  in  Germany  up  to  the  last  two  stages  of  the  process 
of  manufacture — roasting  and  grinding — and  was  shipped  here,  duty 
free,  to  be  ioasted  and  ground  in  this  country.  Chicory  being  produced 
abroad  by  cheap  labor  has  driven  domestic  chicory  out  of  the  market 
What  is  now  admitted  as  raw  chicory  is  the  root  after  it  has  been 
through  all  the  processes  up  to  the  last  two — roasting  and  grinding. 
It  has,  before  importation,  had  expended  on  it  90  per  cent  of  all  the 
labor  necessary  to  put  it  in  the  hands  of  consumers,  and  this  90  per  cent 
is  given  to  the  support  of  the  foreign  farmer  and  the  foreign  laborer. 
The  free  importation  of  the  raw  chicory  has  therefore  not  only  pre- 
vented our  farmers  from  continuing  its  cultivation,  thereby  depriving 
them  of  a  source  of  income,  but  has  debarred  the  laborer  from  all  but 
a  very  small  share  in  its  manufacture. 

A  duty  upon  raw  chicory  of  1J  cents  per  pound  would  enable  our 
farmers  to  resume  the  cultivation  of  this  root,  and  should  be  imposed, 
the  duty  on  manufactured  chicory  remaining  as  it  now  is,  2  cents  per 
pound. 

The  manufacture  of  cocoanut  for  the  market  has  also,  by  former 
legislation,  been  driven  from  this  country  to  Germany  by  the  operation 
of  the  tariff.  The  cocoanut  can  not  be  raised  in  any  great  quantity  in 
this  country,  and  free  importation  of  the  cocoanut  or  its  dried  product, 
copra,  could  not  interfere  with  American  fruit  growers.  A  duty,  how- 
ever, has  been  imposed,  I  think  under  a  misapprehension  of  the  facts, 
which  has  resulted  in  sending  the  copra  from  the  South  Pacific  islands 
right  by  the  doors  of  former  manufacturers  in  California  to  Germany, 
whose  cheap  labor  is  now  working  up  into  marketable  shape  the  dried 
cocoanut  which  formerly  furnished  employment  to  American  laborers. 
This  industry  could  and  should  be  restored  to  the  United  States  by 
suitable  change  in  the  existing  tariff  law. 

1  desire  to  place  before  the  committee  the  latest  expressions  of  the 
wishes  of  California  producers,  as  manifested  in  telegrams  received 
January  4.  George  Frost,  president,  and  W.  C.  Fuller,  secretary,  of 
the  California  Citrus  Tariff  Committee,  telegraphed  as  follows  from 
Colton: 

We  depend  on  our  delegation  obtaining  sufficient  to  protect  againBt  imports — at 
least  40  cents  per  cubic  foot. 

The  following  from  Messrs.  Woodward,  Hobbs,  Foreyth,  Bernhard, 
and  Dunkel,  composing  a  joint  committee  of  raisin  growers  of  California, 
was  sent  from  Fresno: 

At  a  meeting  of  growers  representing  50,000  acres  of  raisin  vineyards,  resolutions 
were  passed  calling  upon  Congress  to  protect  the  raisin  industry  of  the  United  States 
and  thereby  prevent  its  total  annihilation,  by  imposing  a  specific  dnty  of  3  cents 
per  pound  on  all  grape  products.  Ten  thousand  acres  of  vineyard  have  already  been 
abandoned  in  this  district  in  consequence  of  the  inability  of  our  growers  to  meet 
foreign  competition.  The  action  of  the  meeting  held  a  week  ago,  of  which  you  have 
been  fully  advised,  is  now  reaffirmed  and  unqualifiedly  indorsed,  and  the  Represent- 
atives of  California  in  Congress  are  urged  to  use  every  means  in  their  power  to  secure 
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the  needed  protection  for  raisins,  currants,  and  dried  grapes.  New  York  importers 
have  organized  and  sent  a  lobby  to  Washington  to  fight  ns.  The  life  of  the  industry 
is  at  stake.    California  vineyardists  look  to  the  delegation  to  save  them. 

In  addition  to  the  object  lesson  my  distinguished  colleague  has  pre- 
sented on  behalf  of  the  delegation,  although  at  his  own  personal 
expense,  I  do  not  wish  to  add  anything  more  except  to  say  that  in 
addition  to  the  subjects  upon  which  he  has  touched  1  have  referred  to 
the  great  nut  interest — almonds,  walnuts,  and  the  chicory  of  California 
We  can  produce  all  the  chicory  that  any  conservative  citizen  requires 
to  adulterate  his  coffee  to  quiet  his  nerves,  and  our  people  have  made  a 
statement  here  which  is  self-explanatory.  In  addition  to  that  we  ask 
that  a  duty  for  revenue — and  my  friend  from  Georgia  will,  I  know,  be 
in  accord  with  me  in  this  respect — upon  lima  beans  and  pearl  barley, 
and  what  I  am  sure  he  will  be  in  accord  with  me,  I  want  to  ask  a  reduc- 
tion of  duty  upon  one  article  which  was  embodied  in  the  Wilson-Gor- 
man bill.  It  is  perhaps  singular  that  a  Kepublican  should  come  here 
asking  for  a  reduction,  but  I  do  so,  and  it  is  upon  dried  cocoanut  or 
copra. 

That  was  done,  I  think,  under  a  misapprehension.  California  can 
produce,  as  you  know,  almost  everything  that  is  grown  under  the  blue 
sky  of  the  heavens;  the  soil  is  so  fertile  that  it  has  just  to  be  tickled 
with  a  hoe  to  make  almost  anything  grow  of  everything  known  to  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  but  cocoanuts  have  not  been  a  financial  success 
raised  in  California.  We  have,  therefore,  cultivated  a  trade  with  the 
South  Sea  Islands,  and  for  many  years  in  California  we  had  a  very 
lucrative  trade  with  the  South  Sea  Islauds,  bringing  copra — dried 
cocoanut — to  California  where  it  was  manufactured  into  oil,  which  is  a 
great  article  of  commerce,  and  thus  we  gave  you  desiccated  cocoanut 
which  you  made  up  in  the  form  of  puddings  and  pastries.  But  through 
a  misapprehension,  I  think,  under  the  Wilson-Gorman  bill  the  duty  was 
increased  some  20  per  cent,  and  the  result  has  been  this  article  has 
been  shipped  directly  from  the  South  Sea  Islands  to  Germany,  or 
brought  to  San  Francisco  and  reshipped  there,  where,  by  their  facilities 
and  cheaper  labor,  they  have  taken  that  great  industry  from  our  State 
and  we  have  derived  no  revenue  from  it,  and  consequently  we  have 
suffered  by  reason  of  it.  We  have  a  large  and  extensive  commerce 
with  the  South  Sea  Islands,  and  we  hope  you  will  certainly  reduce  the 
duty  upon  the  copra. 


STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BT  REPRESENTATIVES  OF  THE  WHOLE- 
SALE DISTRIBUTERS  OF  FOOD. 

New  Yoek,  N.  Y.,  January  1}  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

The  undersigned,  a  committee  appointed  by  wholesale  distributers  of 
food  products  to  the  people  of  every  State  in  the  Union,  respectfully 
present  for  your  consideration  points  which  have  come  under  our 
observation  which  we  believe  are  of  interest  to  the  public  at  large  as 
distinguished  from  those  of  any  particular  section.  We  recognize  that 
you  are  charged  with  a  difficult  task  in  reconciling  many  conflicting 
interests,  and  but  for  the  fact  that  an  effort  is  being  made  by  parties 
having  a  direct  interest  in  establishing  prohibitory  duties,  we  would 
not  now  claim  a  hearing  from  your  honorable  committee.    We  are 
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moved  to  this  action  by  a  recent  article  in  a  fruit-trade  paper  headed: 
"High  tariff  demanded — Duties  on  foreign  fruits  to  be  advanced— Con- 
gress to  be  memorialized."    It  says : 

At  the  convention  of  fruit  growers  of  California  in  Sacramento,  December  2,  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  increase  of  duties  on  foreign  fruits  resulted  in  the  making  of  toe  fol- 
lowing report  by  a  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose.  This  will  serve  also  to 
form  a  memorial  to  be  presented  to  Congress  at  its  first  session. 

Then  follows  a  statement,  or  memorial,  to  which  we  take  exception. 

The  distributers  of  food  products  which  this  company  represent 
entertain  different  political  views,  but  they  all  recognize  that  the  Gov- 
ernment must  have  sufficient  revenue  to  meet  its  obligations,  and  believe 
that  this  revenue  should  be  raised  in  such  a  way  as  to  yield  the  great- 
est good  to  the  greatest  number  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
Such  articles  as  fruits,  nuts,  and  vegetables  are  peculiarly  subject  in 
prices  to  climate  and  crops,  and  the  interest  of  the  consumer  is  often  at 
the  mercy  of  local  producers,  unless  a  diversity  of  these  conditions  is 
available.  Hence,  while  we  are  not  averse  to  the  principle  of  pro- 
tection, we  would  like  to  see  it  made  protective  to  the  interest  of  the 
consumer  as  well  as  that  of  the  producer. 

The  "  happy  medium"  is  really  more  to  the  interest  of  the  producer 
even  than  extreme  protection,  for  the  latter  tempts  an  undue  proportion 
of  capital  into  production  and  results  in  a  surplus  of  products,  which  in 
turn  unduly  depresses  prices.  Hence,  we  do  not  anticipate  that  the 
most  ardent  advocate  of  protection  to  the  items  in  this  schedule  will, 
on  reflection,  ask  an  increase  on  existing  duties  for  the  items  set  forth 
in  the  following  tables,  which,  as  will  be  seen,  range  from  20  to  75  per 
cent  if  on  an  ad  valorem  basis.  All  duties  in  this  schedule  should, 
however,  be  made  specific,  as  most  of  them  are  now. 


Articles  (Schedule  G, 
tariff  1894). 


Average  cost  f.  o.  b. 
point  of  produc- 
tion for  the  foreign 
product. 


Present  rate 
of  duty. 


Equal  t 


Dutj  recommended 
by  distributers 
represented  by 
this  committee. 


Macaroni  pastes 

Beans 

Bates 

Olives  in  bulk  in  wood  . . 

Olives  in  glass 

Prunes,  French,  foursizes 

Currant*,  per  pound . . 

Figs,  per  pound 

Raisins,  Valencia 

Raisins,  Malaga 

Raisins,  sultana 

Citron  peel,  candied 

Orange  peel,  candied  . 
Lemon  peel,  candied . . . 
Almonds  in  shell 

Almonds,  shelled 

Filbert*  in  shell 

Filberts,  shelled 

Walnuts  in  shell 

Walnut*,  shelled 


8}  cents  per  pound . 
$1.05  per  bushel  of 

60  pounds. 
3}  cents  per  pound. 
30  cents  per  gallon . 
50  cents  per  gallon . 
4  cents  per  pound. 


2  to  2}  cents 

2  to  6  cent* 

2J  to  4  cents 

7  cents  per  pound. 

2J  to4  cents 

6  cents  per  pound 


14)  cents  per  pound . 
6  cents  per  pound. 

12  cents  per  pound . 

4  cents  per  pound. 
6}  cents  per  pound. 

5  cents  per  pound. 
11  cents  per  pound. 


20  per  cent... 
do 


do 

do 

....do 

1}  cents  per 
pound. 

do 

do 

do 

....do 

do 

30  per  cent — 

....do 


3  cents  per 
pound. 

5  cents  per 

pound. 
2   cents  per 

pound. 

4  cents  per 
pound. 

2  cents  per 

pound. 
4   cents  per 

pound. 


|  cent  per  pound. . 
21  cents  per  bushel 

|  cent  per  pound. . 
6  cents  per  gallon. 
10  cents  per  gallon 
37  percent 

75  to  60  per  cent . . 

75  to  25  per  cent . . 

60  to  35  per  cent . . 

21|  per  cent 

60  to  35  per  cent . . 

1 .8  cents  per  pound 
fl.35  cents  per 
\    pound. 

60  per  cent 

42  per  cent 

50  per  cent 

61  per  cent , 

40  per  cent 

36  per  cent 


}  cent  per  pound. 
15  cents  per  bushel. 

1  cent  per  pound. 
6  cents  per  gallon. 
10  cent*  per  gallon. 
14  cents  per  pound. 

1  cent  per  pound. 
14  cents  per  pound. 

Do. 
Do, 
Do. 

2  cents  per  pound. 

\    ^ 

3  oents  per  pound. 
5  cents  per  pound. 

1  oents  per  pound. 

4  cents  per  pound. 

2  oents  per  pound. 
4  oents  per  pound. 
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In  order  that  your  committee  may  take  into  consideration  the  almost 
prohibitive  duties  asked  for  by  California  growers,  we  append  the  fol- 
lowing table,  showing  the  average  cost  of  the  foreign  articles  and  the 
rates  of  duty  asked  for  by  said  growers,  with  the  equivalent  percentage : 

Table  showing  rates  of  duty  asked  for  by  California  growers. 


Articles. 


Currant* 

Valencia  raisins 

Malaga  raisins 

Sultana  raisins 

Almonds,  unshelled  . . . 

Almonds,  shelled 

Walnuts 

Figs 

Prunes,  French,  4  sizes 
Olives,  bulk 


Average 
cost  per 
pound 
without 
duty. 


Bate  of 
duty  per 

pound 

asked  for 

by  Califor 

nia  growers. 


$0,021 
.03  J 
.07 
.034 
.05 
.12 
.05 
.04 
.04 


Equal  to- 


Per  cent. 
Ill 
80 
3oJ 
70 
120 
84 
60 
75 
62 
67 


a  Per  gallon. 


CURRANTS. 

The  attitude  of  the  Pacific  Coast  fruit  growers  in  the  matter  of  the 
tariff  on  Greek  currants  is  peculiar  and  unsupported  by  facts.  They 
claim  that  these  are  a  grape  and  compete  with  California  raisins.  In 
reality,  they  are  a  unique  product,  and  grown  nowhere  else  in  the  world 
except  in  Greece  and  the  adjacent  islands  belonging  to  that  country. 
They  furnish  the  masses  with  a  cheap  and  nutritious  dried-fruit  prod- 
uct, which  benefits  the  consumer  without  injuring  anybody.  They  are 
used  by  consumers  as  a  distinct  article  in  the  preparation  of  food  prod- 
ucts and  for  which  there  is  no  real  substitute. 

Reliable  statistics  show  that  the  consumption  of  this  article  in  the 
United  States  has  not  been  materially  affected  either  way  by  the  impo- 
sition or  absence  of  a  reasonable  duty.  This  item  now  pays  1£  cents 
per  pound  duty,  equal  to  67  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Our  Pacific  Coast 
friends  ask  for  an  additional  duty  of  1  cent  per  pound,  equal  to  44  per 
cent  increase,  or  a  total  of  111  per  cent.  While  we  claim  that  this 
article  should  be  allowed  free  entry,  not  being  grown  in  this  country, 
if  a  question  of  revenue  is  to  be  considered  a  duty  of  1  cent  per  pound 
would  make  this  article  bear  a  fair  relation  to  other  imports. 

The  argument  that  Pacific  Coast  products  have  to  pay  a  higher  rate  of 
freight  than  those  brought  from  abroad  is  misleading,  as  shown  by  the 
following  facts.  The  combined  ocean  and  land  freight  to  the  interior  of 
this  country  will  equal  and  in  many  instances  exceed  the  rail  rate  from 
California  to  common  points.  For  your  information  we  beg  to  present 
you  the  following  table  in  confirmation  of  the  above  statement,  which 
shows  the  cost  of  moving  the  foreign  article  from  the  place  of  produc- 
tion to  the  points  of  consumption,  in  connection  with  the  rate  of  duty 
assessed.  This,  you  will  observe,  gives  ample  protection  to  the  Cali- 
fornia producers. 
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Statement  showing  real  protection  now  enjoyed  by  Pacific  Coast  producers  on  nuts  under 

present  tariff. 


Present 
pounds. 

Inland 

and  ocean 

freight  to 

Atlantic 

porta. 

Total 
freight 

and 

duty  to 

Atlantic 

ports. 

Average 
inland 
freight 
from 
New 
York  to 
Chicago 

and 

middle 

Western 

point*. 

Total 

freiffbt 

and  dnty 

to  middle 

Western 

points. 

AtPacifio 
Coast 
points 
the  real 
protec- 
tion must 
include 
dnty  and 
freight. 

Foreign  walnuts 

$2.00 

$1.10 

$3.10 
1.30 

$0.50 

•3.60 
1.30 

92.00 

•  L50 

California   walnuts,    freight    per  100 
pounds  from  California .. 

• 

61.80 

e2.30 

43.50 

Foreign  almonds,  not  shelled 

California  almonds,  not  shelled,  freight 
per  100  pounds  from  California. 

3.00 

.50 

3.50 
1.30 

.50 

400 
1.30 

3.00 
•1.50 

02.20 

/2.70 

94.50 

Foreign  almonds,  shelled  - » -  -  * 

5.00  |           .40 

1 

5.40 
1.30 

5.90 
1.30 

5.00 

California  almonds,  shelled,  freight  per 
100  pounds  from  California.... . ...... 

«L00 

1 

A  4. 10 

44.00 

it  00 

a  Estimated.  b  or  36  per  oent. 

/or  54  per  oent.       g  or  00  per  cent. 


«  or  46  per  oent. 
a  or  374  per  oent. 


dor  70  per  cent, 
tor  39  per  cent. 


eor  44  per  cent, 
tor  50  per  cent. 


For  example,  taking  the  walnut  grown  in  the  Province  of  Grenoble, 
France,  which  is  most  largely  consumed  in  this  country,  this  article 
pays  a  freight  from  the  point  of  production  to  the  Atlantic  ports  of 
$1.10  per  100  pounds,  to  which  we  add  the  present  dnty  of  2  cents 
per  pound,  making  $3.10  per  100  pounds;  the  freight  from  the  Pacific 
Coast  to  the  Atlantic  Seaboard  is  but  $1.30  per  100  pounds,  leaving  a 
margin  of  $1.80  in  favor  of  the  domestic  article;  or,  in  other  words, 
a  protection  of  36  per  cent  to  American  producers.  The  same  article 
delivered  in  Chicago  or  middle  Western  points  enhances  its  cost  by  the 
rate  of  freight  paid  from  the  Atlantic  port  to  the  said  interior  points  of 
50  cents  per  100  pounds,  making  the  total  amount  of  freight  and  duty 
to  said  middle  Western  points  $3.60  per  100  pounds;  the  freight  from 
the  Pacific  Coast  to  the  same  interior  points  being  $1.30,  leaves  a  mar- 
gin of  protection  to  Pacific  Coast  producers  at  said  interior  points  of 
$2.30  per  100  pounds,  equal  to  46  per  cent,  and  at  Pacific  Coast  points 
$3.50  per  100  pounds,  or  70  per  cent  of  the  value. 

All  the  other  articles  mentioned  in  our  several  schedules  are  affected 
in  similar  ratio. 

This,  we  trust,  will  convince  your  committee  that  when  due  consider- 
ation is  given  to  the  matter  of  freights  on  both  the  foreign  and  domestic 
articles  the  present  rate  of  duty  gives  ample  protection  to  the  producers 
of  this  country. 

PRUNES. 


While  prices  of  all  products  have  been  low  during  the  past  few  years, 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  similar  number  of  acres  in  the  United  States 
have  yielded  so  large  a  profit  to  their  owners  as  the  fruit  orchards  of 
California.  That  producers  are  often  unreasonable  or  are  frightened 
by  their  own  shadow  is  illustrated  by  the  attitude  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
fruit  growers  in  their  demand  for  an  additional  duty  on  this  article. 
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The  element  of  competition  in  this  country  between  the  foreign  and 
domestic  product  has  within  the  past  few  years  been  reversed,  if  not 
altogether  obliterated,  as  the  foreign  article  of  the  lower  varieties  has 
not  been  for  the  past  two  years  and  can  not  now  be  imported  to  com- 
pete with  the  domestic  product;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  California 
producers  have  found  a  large  outlet  for  their  product  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, some  of  which  are  important  producers  of  prunes.  It  must  there- 
fore be  obvious  to  your  honorable  body  that  this  article  can  not 
reasonably  pay  an  increased  rate  of  duty.  Statistics  available  to  your 
committee  show  the  importations  of  prunes  during  the  past  two  years 
to  have  been  confined  to  the  higher-priced  product  of  France,  and 
what  have  been  imported  are  the  higher  grades  of  this  product,  which, 
owing  to  the  peculiarity  of  a  certain  class  of  consumers,  will  continue 
to  be  imported  regardless  of  the  amount  of  duty  assessed  or  the  value 
ruling  for  the  domestic  article,  which  during  the  present  season  has 
ruled  33  per  cent  lower  than  similar  grades  of  the  French  growth,  f.  o.  b. 
point  of  production. 

RAISINS. 

We  would  state  that  if  the  object  of  the  advocates  of  an  increased 
duty  is  to  exclude  the  importation  of  this  article  entirely  we  are  willing 
to  admit  that  they  are  correct  in  their  recommendations.  We  do  not 
believe,  however,  that  your  committee  desire  to  so  increase  the  duty  as 
to  lead  to  this  result,  being  convinced  that  what  you  wish  is  to  arrange 
and  fix  a  rate  of  duty  that  will  be  fair  and  equitable  to  both  the  con- 
sumer and  those  of  our  merchants  outside  of  the  State  of  California 
engaged  in  the  handling  of  the  foreign  product. 

In  this  belief  respecting  your  intention,  we  desire  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing table  showing  the  importation  of  Spanish  raisins  in  boxes  at 
the  port  of  New  York  during  the  past  seven  years: 


Crop  of— 

Boxes. 

Crop  of— 

Boxes. 

lg89 

1,200,000 

1,833,000 

650,000 

760,000 

1893 

421,000 
400,000 

1890 

1894 

1801 

1896 

198,000 

1892 

which  shows  the  immense  falling  off  in  the  importation  of  Spanish 
raisins.  This  business  in  previous  years  furnished  a  large  revenue  to 
the  customs  and  profitable  employment  to  thousands  of  our  citizens 
outside  of  the  State  of  California. 

That  any  claim  should  be  made  to  further  increase  the  duty  on  a 
diminished  quantity  such  as  is  now  imported  in  face  of  the  enormous 
quantity  of  the  domestic  product  grown  and  distributed  by  the  State 
of  California  seems  preposterous.  If  anyone  needs  protection  it  is 
those  of  your  constituents  in  the  Eastern  States  engaged  in  handling 
and  consuming  this  smaller  quantity,  and  whose  business  would  be 
entirely  destroyed  by  the  proposed  increase. 

The  California  growers,  we  are  informed,  ask  for  an  increase  of  1 
cent  per  pound  on  the  ground  that  the  present  rate  of  duty  only  about 
covers  the  cost  of  transportation  to  New  York  and  Chicago,  and  that 
their  product  should  have  a  clear  protection  of  1  cent  per  pound.  We 
submit  again  that  when  exact  figures  are  stated  it  shows  that  the 

f  rowers  have  enjoyed  fully  this  protection  under  the  existing  rate  of 
uty. 
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For  example,  to  the  present  duty  must  be  added  the  ocean  freight  to 
New  York  of  50  cents  per  100  pounds,  making  a  total  duty  and  freight 
landed  in  New  York  of  2  cents  per  pound,  from  which  if  we  deduct  the 
actual  rate  of  freight  on  the  California  product  to  New  York  of  $1  per 
100  pounds  leaves  a  clear  margin  of  protection  of  1  cent  per  pound, 
and  when  applied  to  Chicago  as  the  distributing  point  for  both  the  for- 
eign and  domestic  product  this  protection  is  increased  by  the  amount 
of  freight  from  New  York  to  Chicago,  say  one-fourth  of  a  cent  per 
pound,  this  giving  the  producers  a  protection  of  1£  cents  at  this  point 
of  distribution. 

OLIVES. 

The  largest  consumption  of  this  article  in  the  United  States  is  in  the 
form  of  a  relish.  The  varieties  most  in  demand  are  known  commer- 
cially as  queens  and  manzanillas.  They  are  gathered  when  in  their 
green  state  and  pickled  by  a  special  process  which  makes  them  very 
appetizing.  These  olives  are  grown  in  Spain,  within  about  100  miles 
of  the  city  of  Seville,  and  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world.  It  has  not  yet  been  proven  that  they  can  be  produced  in 
the  United  States,  and  until  this  is  done  no  additional  protection  is 
necessary. 

We  also  ask  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  repacking  of  foreign 
olives  in  this  country  gives  employment  at  good  wages  to  a  large  num- 
ber of  persons  as  packers,  bottle,  box,  capsule,  label,  and  cork  makers. 

We  agree,  however,  with  the  Pacific  Coast  producers  that  it  is 
entirely  practicable  for  a  specific  duty  to  be  laid  upon  this  article,  and 
urge  upon  your  committee  to  include  olives  in  the  proposed  new  tariff 
bill  at  a  specific  rate  of  duty,  but  by  no  means  exceeding  the  equivalent 
of  the  present  rate  of  duty  of  20  per  cent,  equal  to  6  cents  per  gallon 
in  bulk  in  wood,  and  10  cents  per  gallon  in  glass  bottles  or  jars. 

BEANS. 

Beans  are  an  article  of  food  in  general  use  by  those  of  moderate 
means,  and  can  only  be  imported  in  case  of  crop  failure  in  this  country. 
It  is  a  fact  that  the  1895  and  1896  crops  in  the  United  States  were  so 
abundant  and  so  cheap  that  we  were  in  position  to  export  to  Europe, 
instead  of  importing.  This  shows  that  with  normal  harvests  we  do  not 
need  the  assistance  of  other  producing  countries.  Why  let  the  masses 
suffer  when  our  crops  turn  out  insufficient! 

As  a  proof  of  above,  we  only  state  the  importations  of  a  few  years. 
Of  the  crops  of  1892  and  1893  the  imports  of  beans  amounted  to  about 
1,000,000  bushels  per  year.  Of  the  crop  of  1894  we  imported  500,000 
bushels,  but  of  the  crops  of  1895  and  1896  to  date  the  importations  have 
not  exceeded  3,000  bushels.  When  we  imported  beans  the  prices  for 
our  domestic  product  ranged  from  50  to  100  per  cent  higher  than  at 
present. 

For  reasons  stated,  we  submit  that  a  specific  duty  of  15  cents  per 
bushel  of  60  pounds  will  give  ample  protection  to  the  home  product. 

CANDIED  CITRON. 

The  quantity  that  was  formerly  candied  in  Leghorn  and  Corsica  is 
now  imported  in  brine  and  properly  admitted  free  of  duty  and  candied 
in  this  country,  using  sugar  refined  in  the  United  States,  employing  a 
large  capital  and  furnishing  employment  to  a  great  number  of  people. 
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We  recommend  that  a  specific  duty  of  not  exceeding  2  cents  per  pound 
be  laid  upon  this  candied  citron  instead  of  the  present  ad  valorem  rate 
of  30  per  cent. 

PIGS. 

Figs,  similar  to  those  imported  from  Turkey,  are  not  grown  and  pre- 
pared in  any  quantity  anywhere  in  the  United  States,  and  an  increased 
duty  on  this  article  would  only  add  to  the  cost  to  the  consumer.  They 
are  used  by  many  as  a  laxative,  and  to  some  extent  regarded  as  medic- 
inal. To  unnecessarily  further  tax  this  article  of  food  seems  to  us  both 
unjust  and  unwise.  In  fact,  any  article  of  food  that  is  used  by  the 
masses  ought  not  to  be  too  heavily  taxed.  Reference  to  our  schedule 
will  show  you  that  this  is  now  the  case. 

We  ask  your  committe  to  bear  in  mind  the  interests  of  the  consumers 
as  well  as  producers.  A  large  part  of  the  American  people  who  are 
not  in  sympathy  with  extreme  protective  tariff  views,  at  the  recent 
national  election  voted  for  the  Republican  candidates  in  the  belief  that 
Republican  tariff  legislation  would  be  reasonable,  and  that  extremes 
would  be  avoided;  and  we  respectfully  submit  that  the  power  thus  con- 
ferred should  be  reasonably  and  justly  exercised  for  the  greatest  good 
to  the  greatest  number. 

Thos.W.  Ormiston, 
Lewis  Wallace, 
J.  A.  Hawkesworth, 

Committee. 


COST  07  RAISIN}  FRUIT  IV  CALIFORNIA 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

California  fruit  lands  are  in  every  instance  high  priced.  All  fruits, 
and  especially  citrus  trees,  must  be  irrigated.  Water  and  water  rights 
are  expensive.  Pipe  lines,  canals,  and  ditches  for  conveying  water 
cost  enormous  sums  of  money  to  construct  and  maintain.  Nine-tenths 
of  all  the  labor  employed  is  skilled  labor.  In  the  nurseries  the  plants 
are  grafted  and  budded  by  experts;  the  ground  is  prepared  and  sur- 
veyed by  experts.  The  same  may  be  said  of  pruning,  picking,  grading, 
curing,  packing,  and  every  subsequent  operation  until  the  fruit  is 
packed  and  shipped. 

The  successful  grower  must  employ  men  who  understand  the  work, 
and  pay  good  wages.  And  finally,  we  must  pay  heavy  transportation 
charges;  sometimes  more  than  the  fruit  will  bring  when  sold. 

We  have  to  compete  with  imported  fruits  produced  in  many  instances 
on  cheap  land,  without  any  expenses  for  water  pipe  lines  and  canals; 
with  peon  or  pauper  labor  at  prices  which  defy  and  destroy  competi- 
tion. They  ship  their  goods  as  ocean  freight.  It  will  readily  be  seen 
that  our  fruit  growers  must  be  protected  to  the  extent,  first,  of  the 
difference  of  the  cost  of  production  in  this  and  competing  countries; 
second,  of  the  difference  of  the  cost  of  transportation  by  sea  and  by 
rail  to  the  principal  centers  of  trade  in  the  United  States.  If  duties 
are  high  enough  to  meet  this  additional  cost  of  production  and  dis- 
tribution, the  fruit  farmers  of  our  State  will  be  on  exact  equality  with 
foreign  growers.    Should  we  ask  or  expect  less  than  thisf 

E.  M.  Wardall, 
Fruit  Grower \  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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MEMORIAL  07  CITIZENS  07  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN,  RELATIVE  TO 

DUTIES  ON  FRUITS. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  January  11}  1897. 
'Hon.  John  B.  Corliss, 

Member  of  Congress  from  the  First  district  of  Michigan: 

We,  the  undersigned  taxpayers,  agriculturists,  fruit  growers,  and 
gardeners,  earnestly  request  that  the  duties  and  tariffs  be  raised  upon 
products  hereinafter  named,  so  that  we  may  be  protected  from  the 
invasion  of  foreigners,  who  neither  pay  taxes  nor  any  of  the  running 
expenses  of  our  Government. 

The  duty  which  now  exists  is  meager,  and  in  many  cases  there  is  no 
duty  at  all,  and  does  not  shield  or  protect  us  in  that  which  is  dear  to 
every  American  farmer,  namely,  the  markets. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  use  every  endeavor  to  protect  our 
labors  and  interests  from  the  intrusion  of  Canadians,  who  have  no  inter- 
est and  owe  no  allegiance  to  the  welfare  of  our  country,  but  who  by  the 
thousands  every  day  place  their  products  (which  products  are  raised  on 
cheap  land  by  ignorant  labor)  in  competition  with  ours  free  of  expense, 
and  who  in  many  instances  we  find  have  taken  complete  possession  of 
our  markets.  We  would  propose  that  the  tariff  on  the  following  products 
be  as  follows: 

Grapes,  2  cents  per  pound;  cherries,  $1  per  bushel;  pears,  $1  per  bushel;  plums, 
$1  per  bushel ;  all  berries,  $1  per  bushel ;  currants,  50  cents  per  bushel;  green  pease, 
50  cents  per  bushel ;  string  beans,  50  cents  per  bushel :  tomatoes,  50  cents  per  bushel ; 
lettuce,  25  cents  per  bushel;  green  corn,  4  cents  per  dozen  ears;  cabbage,  1  cent  per 
head.  All  roots  that  are  generally  sold  in  what  is  called  a  green  state  or  generally 
sold  in  bunches,  such  as  radishes,  turnips,  carrots,  beets,  onions,  leek,  garlic,  etc., 
shall  be  1  cent  on  each  six  roots,  whether  bunched  or  otherwise.  All  herbs  that  are 
bunched  or  that  are  generally  bunohed  shall  be"  1  cent  for  each  common-sized  retail 
bnnch. 

Charles  W.  Robinson  and  64  others. 

COMPETITION  FROM  CAHADIAH  FRUITS. 

Ooeridge,  Cuyahoga  County,  Ohio,  January  1, 1697. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  an  item  in  the  tariff  bill  now  tinder 
consideration  that  should  receive  your  attention.  I  refer  to  the  item 
of  fruits. 

Canada  has  a  tariff  on  most  of  the  fruits  raised  in  the  United  States 
which  is  practically  prohibitory,  while  we  let  many  of  her  fruits  in  free, 
which  puts  us  at  a  very  great  disadvantage. 

For  instance,  take  our  earliest  fruit,  the  strawberry.  If  we  raise 
enough  to  supply  our  home  market  early  and  late  during  the  middle  of 
the  season  we  have  too  many,  and  a  glut,  with  the  fruit  selling  below 
cost  of  picking.  If  it  were  not  for  the  Canadian  tariff  we  could  export 
our  surplus,  as  our  glut  would  come  before  her  season  was  fairly  open. 
When  our  glut  is  over  and  our  late  berries  are  on,  and  when  we  should 
be  receiving  fair  prices,  we  have  to  meet  the  surplus  crop  of  Canada, 
which  enters  our  market  free.  I  think  that  it  should  not  require  any 
argument  to  show  the  injustice  of  allowing  Canada  to  exclude  our 
fruits  from  her  market  and  then  we  allow  hers  to  enter  ours  free.  The 
only  question  should  be  how  best  to  remedy  the  matter. 
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I  have  been  raising  fruit  in  the  United  States  about  forty  years  and 
have  done  business  under  various  tariffs,  both  in  this  country  and  in 
Canada,  and  am  of  the  opinion  that  if  you  place  a  duty  of  2  cents  per 
pound  on  strawberries,  raspberries,  blackberries,  currants,  gooseber- 
ries, and  cherries,  and  25  cents  per  bushel  on  apples,  plums,  prunes, 
pears,  and  peaches,  and  1  cent  per  pound  on  grapes,  it  would  afford  us 
ample  protection.  Or  if  you  put  in  a  reciprocity  clause,  so  arrange  it 
that  Canada  will  take  off  her  duty  on  our  fruits  and  we  will  do  the 
same  by  hers,  which  would  be  satisfactory  to  our  fruit  growers, 

D.  K.  Huntington. 


CANADA'S  DISCBIMDTATnra  DUTIES. 

Buffalo,  1ST.  T.,  January  0, 1897. 
Dear  Sib:  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  fruit 
growers  and  farmers  along  the  Niagara  River.  I  am  a  fruit  grower, 
owning  a  farm  on  the  Niagara  Eiver  between  Lewiston  and  Youngs- 
town.  As  fruit  growers,  we  ask  that  a  clause  be  inserted  in  a  tariff 
bill,  if  presented,  imposing  a  duty  on  peaches  (now  free)  and  a  higher 
duty  on  other  fruits,  eggs,  hay,  butter,  and  other  farm  products  unless 
our  products  are  allowed  to  enter  Canada  on  the  same  terms  that  Cana- 
dian products  enter  the  United  States.  It  is  a  fact  that  Canadian 
peaches  enter  the  United  States  free,  and  we  are  shut  out  of  the  Toronto 
and  other  markets  by  heavy  duties,  making  the  charges  so  high  as  to 
be  prohibitory.  There  being  but  a  limited  market  in  Canada,  the  hay, 
butter,  eggs,  etc.,  are  brought  to  our  market,  paying  the  small  duties, 
and  sold  in  competition  with  our  home-grown  stuff,  and  making  it  still 
more  difficult  for  the  fruit  growers  and  farmers  to  find  sale  at  living 
prices  for  their  products.  We  do  not  ask  that  their  stuff  be  kept  out  of 
our  markets  by  raising  the  duties  now  levied,  but  simply  that  the  Amer- 
ican farmer  have  the  same  footing  in  Canadian  markets  that  the 
Canadian  has  in  the  United  States. 

Tellico  Johnson. 


PINEAPPLES. 

(Paragraph  213}.) 

STATEMENT  VOICOTG  THE  ATTITUDE  07  THE  INDIAN  RIVER 
AJSTD  LAKE  WORTH  PINEAPPLE  GROWERS'  ASSOCIATION  07 
FLORIDA. 

Melbourne,  Fla,,  January  11, 1897. 

Dear  Sir:  At  a  general  meeting  of  stockholders  of  Indian  Eiver 
and  Lake  Worth  PineappleGrowers'  Association  resolutions  were  passed 
to  be  forwarded  to  Florida  Senators  and  Bepresentatives  asking  their 
assistance. 

The  present  duty  on  pineapples  is  unsatisfactory,  both  as  to  amount 
and  in  that  it  is  ad  valorem.  The  duty  asked  is  a  specific  dne  of  25 
cents  per  cubic  foot  for  pines  in  packages,  or  2  cents  per  pine  in  bulk. 

The  association  recommends  that  pineapples  be  placed  on  the  same 
footing  with  oranges  and  other  citrus  and  sweet  tropical  productions. 

Silas  F.  Gebbs. 
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FLORIDA  PINEAPPLES  NEED  A  DUTY  07  25  CENTS  A  BOX. 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  11, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

I  have  a  communication  from  fruit  growers  in  Florida  asking  that  a 
specific  duty  of  25  cents  per  box  be  placed  on  pineapples.  The  present 
duty  is  one  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

I  am  famished  with  no  data  with  reference  to  the  growth  of  this  fruit 
in  the  United  States,  or  its  importation.  I  know,  however,  that  it  is 
being  grown  very  largely  in  the  southern  portion  of  Florida,  and  I  doubt 
not  but  that  a  specific  duty  would  not  only  add  its  share,  whether  great 
or  small,  to  the  revenues  of  the  Government,  but  would  probably  also 
furnish  a  degree  of  protection  to  the  growers. 

8.  M.  Sparkman,  M.  C. 


GRAPES. 

(Paragraph  214.) 
IMPORTERS  OF  SPANISH  GRAPES  A8K  FOB  SPECIFIC  DUTY. 

New  York,  January  2, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We,  the  undersigned,  principal  importers  of  grapes  from  Spain, 
respectfully  request  your  committee  to  consider  the  duty  on  this  article. 
At  present  these  grapes  are  paying  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
making  the  duty  just  about  45  cents  per  barrel. 

We  have  been  constantly  exposed  to  annoyances  on  account  of  this 
ad  valorem  system,  and  now  respectfully  petition  you  to  make  the  duty 
specific — say  45  cents  per  barrel  of  not  exceeding  3  cubic  feet  capacity 
or  less,  and  an  additional  15  cents  for  each  additional  cubic  foot  capacity 
or  part  thereof. 

The  committee  will  notice  we  simply  seek  relief  from  the  annoyances 
of  the  present  system,  and  do  not  ask  for  any  reduction  in  the  duties  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  these  Spanish  grapes  do  not  interfere  with  the 
domestic  grapes,  as  the  keeping  qualities  of  this  Spanish  fruit  make  it 
available  for  use  in  the  spring  when  no  other  fresh  grapes  are  obtainable. 

Arguimbau  &  Bamee. 

G.  Muinoho. 

Otto  G.  Mater  &  Co. 

W.  T.  Mesternd  &  Co. 

Soobel  &  Day. 

Charles  Forster. 

John  Ellige  &  Go. 

AH  INFLUX  OF  CANADIAN  GRAPES, 

Detroit,  Mich.,  December  28, 1896. 
Dear  Sir:  For  the  past  twenty- five  years  grapes  in  large  quantities 
have  been  grown  in  Michigan  along  the  Canadian  border,  which  for 
nearly  twenty  years  found  Detroit  a  market  and  which  paid  the  growers 
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fairly  well  for  their  labor.  A  few  years  ago  grape  raising  was  started 
on  a  large  scale  in  Canada,  just  across  the  Detroit  River,  very  access- 
ible to  the  Detroit  market,  and  for  a  number  of  years  Canadian-raised 
grapes  have  flooded  the  Detroit  market^  which  have  been  sold  at  such 
ruinously  low  prices  that  growers  in  Michigan  have  suffered  greatly; 
in  fact,  in  most  cases  have  received  very  little  for  their  labor. 

What  is  true  of  grapes  grown  in  Michigan  is  also  true  of  the  grape- 
growing  industry  on  the  Lake  Erie  islands.  Detroit  for  many  years 
was  a  good  market  for  the  large  quantity  of  grapes  raised  on  the  islands. 
For  a  number  of  years  past,  however,  Detroit  as  a  market  for  island 
grapes  has  been  growing  from  bad  to  worse  on  account  of  grapes  com- 
ing from  Canada,  until  the  market  is  nearly  ruined  for  the  United 
States  product.  We  are  informed  that  peach  trees  to  quite  an  extent 
have  been  planted  in  Canada  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie.  If  peach 
raising  in  Canada  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie  proves  as  successful  as 
it  has  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie  in  Ohio,  our  markets  will  be  flooded 
with  Canadian  peaches  within  a  few  years.  There  is  no  duty  on  Can- 
adian peaches.    We  think  there  should  be. 

The  United  States  duty  on  Canadian  grapes  is  now  20  per  cent  on 
what  they  sell  for,  which  would  be  an  average  of  about  one-sixth  of  a 
cent  a  pound  of  what  they  sold  for  this  year. 

The  Canadian  duty  on  United  States  grapes  is  2  cents  per  pound. 
If  the  United  States  duty  on  Canadian  grapes  were  2  cents  a  pound, 
the  grape  growers  in  Michigan  and  Ohio  would  be  protected.  The 
duty  on  American  peaches  going  into  Canada  is  1  cent  a  pound. 

Ashley  &  Dustin. 

OLIVES,  ETC. 

(Paragraph  215.) 

REED,  MTODOCH  &  CO.,  OF  CHICAGO,  RECOMMEND   RATES  FOB 
OLIVES,  OLIVE  OH,  PRESERVES,  CAHDIED  CITRON  AND  LEMON. 

Chicago,  January  67 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

As  importers,  manufacturers,  and  large  dealers  in  food,  products,  we 
desire  to  recommend  to  your  committee  the  following  changes  in  the 
tariff  laws: 

OLIVES. 

The  present  rate  of  duty,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  on  olives  shipped 
in  brine  in  bulk  is  satisfactory,  except  that  we  earnestly  request  that 
the  duty  be  changed  from  an  ad  valorem  duty  to  a  specific  duty,  as 
under  an  ad  valorem  duty  there  is  great  opportunity  for  undervaluation. 
Numerous  cases  of  this  kind  have  come  before  the  Board  of  Appraisers 
since  the  Wilson  bill  went  into  effect,  and  in  one  case  a  very  great 
quantity  of  olives  was  found  to  be  undervalued,  and  great  loss  to  the 
Government  resulted,  as  the  goods  had  been  delivered  before  the  under- 
valuation was  discovered,  and  suits  are  now  pendiug  against  the  parties 
for  the  back  duties.  From  the  New  York  Shipping  List  we  get  the 
information  that  the  value  of  olives  imported  in  1896  was  $347,344.70, 
which,  at  the  rate  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  would  produce  a  revenue 
of  about  $70,000.  From  the  best  information  that  we  can  obtain,  we 
believe  that  the  quantity  of  olives,  in  gallons,  imported  during  the  same 
time  was  about  1,400,000  gallons;  consequently  if  a  duty  of  5  eents  per 
T  H 63 
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gallon,  without  regard  to  size  or  value,  was  established,  the  Govern- 
ment would  receive  the  same  amount  of  revenue,  and  there  would  be 
no  opportunity  for  fraud  or  undervaluation,  and  it  would  simplify  the 
duties  of  customs  officials  to  a  very  great  extent  We  would  therefore 
recommend  that  the  duty  be  made  5  cents  for  each  American  gallon, 
and  that  the  mode  of  ascertaining  the  number  of  gallons  in  each  pack- 
age be  as  follows:  Package  to  be  laid  on  its  side,  bung  up,  capacity 
being  taken  by  the  standard  United  States  system  of  gauging,  and  then 
the  outage  rod  inserted  through  the  bunghole  until  it  comes  in  contact 
with  the  solid  fruit,  and  after  taking  the  outage  from  the  gauged 
capacity  of  the  package,  the  residue  shall  be  the  actual  number  of 
gallons  on  which  duty  shall  be  paid. 

OLIVES  PACKED  IN  GLASS  OR  EARTHENWARE. 

These  goods  now  pay  the  same  rate  of  duty  as  olives  in  bulk,  i.  e., 
20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  but  in  order  that  bottlers  in  this  country  may 
be  protected  against  the  cheap  labor,  cheap  glass,  corks,  etc,  we  rec- 
ommend that  the  present  duty  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  be  changed 
to  40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

OLIVE  OIL. 

Under  the  present  law  the  duty  on  olive  oil  fit  for  salad  purposes  is 
35  cents  per  gallon,  and  where  packed  in  glass,  etc.,  it  bears  the  addi- 
tional duty  of  the  schedule  tariff  of  glass,  etc.  Under  this  law  a  large 
portion  of  the  olive  oil  imported  is  received  in  glass  bottles,  the  labor 
of  manufacturing  the  glass,  caps,  corks,  labels,  cases,  and  the  labor  of 
bottling  being  done  in  the  country  of  exportation;  whereas  if  olive  oil 
in  bulk  could  be  put  upon  the  free  list  and  a  duty  of  40  per  cent  estab- 
lished on  olive  oil  in  glass  or  tins,  we  are  confident  the  result  would  be 
that  a  large  industry  could  be  built  up  in  the  United  States  of  bottling 
and  preparing  olive  oil  for  market,  thus  giving  employment  to  Ameri- 
can labor  in  manufacturing  glass,  caps,  corks,  labels,  etc.,  and  the  labor 
of  bottling  and  preparing  for  market.  According  to  the  New  York 
Shipping  List,  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1896,  917,063.04 
gallons  of  olive  oil  fit  for  salad  purposes  were  brought  into  the  United 
States,  of  which  a  very  small  proportion  was  received  in  bulk.  As  an 
evidence  of  the  beneficial  results  to  accrue  from  such  a  policy,  we  beg 
leave  to  call  to  your  mind  that  under  the  McKinley  bill  the  duty  on 
raw  sugar  was  abolished,  thereby  giving  us  cheap  sugar,  and  the  articles 
of  raw  citrons,  lemons,  and  oranges  in  brine  were  put  upon  the  free  list, 
and  the  duty  on  candied  citron,  lemon,  and  orange  peel  was  made  35 
per  cent.  Prior  and  up  to  that  time  all  the  citron,  lemon,  and  orange 
peel  used  in  this  country  had  been  imported  in  the  manufactured  state. 
After  that  law  was  passed  a  number  of  concerns  started  into  the  busi- 
ness of  candying  citron,  lemon,  and  orange  peel,  and  at  the  present 
time  practically  all  of  these  articles  that  are  used  in  America  are  now 
produced  in  this  country;  and  it  has  resulted  in  giving  employment  to 
a  great  many  people,  and  the  industry  has  grown  to  such  an  extent 
that  last  year  the  American  product  of  these  articles  was  about  1,400 
tons;  and  in  this  connection  we  would  request  that  the  present  duty  of 
35  per  cent  ad  valorem  on 

CANDIED  CITRON,  LEMON,  AND  ORANGE  PEEL 

be  changed  to  a  specific  duty  of  3  cents  per  pound.  The  reasons  fi>r 
*his  change  are  the  increased  duties  on  sugars  under  the  Wilson  Act, 
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as  well  as  our  conviction  that  specific  duties  are,  wherever  practical, 
the  best  for  the  Government  and  honest  importers. 

PRESERVES,  JAMS,  AND  JELLIES. 

Under  the  McKinley  law,  with  practically  free  sugar— L  e.,  raws  free 
refined  one-half  cent  per  pound — great  encouragement  was  given  to  the 
manufacture  of  high-class  preserves  in  this  country,  for  with  cheap 
sugar  we  were  enabled  to  successfully  compete  with  the  English  manu- 
facturers; but  as  the  Wilson  bill  increased  the  duty  on  sugars  to  40  per 
cent,  without  a  corresponding  increase  on  manufactured  preserves, 
jams,  and  jellies  (of  winch  sugar  is  about  50  per  cent)  we  are  at  the 
present  time  at  a  great  disadvantage.  This  is  occasioned  by  the  Eng- 
lish manufactures  having  free  sugar,  cheap  labor  (fully  one-half  the 
cost  of  ours),  and  glassware  fully  50  per  cent  less,  thus  enabling  them 
to  send  their  goods  to  this  country  on  a  basis  that  it  is  very  difficult 
for  us  to  compete  with,  and  we,  therefore,  request  that  the  duty  on  this 
class  of  goods  be  increased  from  the  present  duty  of  30  per  cent  ad 
valorem  to  45  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  a  corresponding  increase  in 
duty,  provided  the  present  tariff  on  sugar  is  still  further  increased. 
With  the  great  abundance  and  variety  or  excellent  fruit  grown,  manu- 
facturers in  this  country  can  make  preserves  of  as  fine  quality  as  can 
be  produced  in  the  world,  provided  they  have  reasonable  protection 
against  the  low-priced  labor  and  materials  of  foreign  competitors.  Ocean 
freights,  as  you  are  doubtless  aware,  cut  but  little  if  any  figure,  as 
the  rates  are  so  low  as  to  be  practically  no  hindrance  to  the  foreign 
shippers. 

pickles. 

As  perhaps  you  are  well  aware,  there  is  a  large  amount  of  pickles 
imported  into  the  United  States  from  England.  After  a  careful  inves- 
tigation and  study  of  this  business,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
reason  for  this  is  that  in  England  pickles  are  prepared  with  pure  malt 
vinegar,  and  as  at  the  present  time  there  are  no  manufacturers  of  malt 
vinegar  in  this  country  that  we  are  aware  of  (at  least  any  that  make 
malt  vinegar  such  as  is  offered  on  the  English  market),  we  think  it 
would  be  to  the  interests  of  the  general  public  if  you  would  put  malt 
vinegar,  in  bulk,  casks,  or  barrels,  on  the  free  list,  so  that  manufacturers 
of  pickles  in  this  country  could  (until  such  a  time  as  malt  vinegar  is 
manufactured  here)  import  this  vinegar  and  manufacture  pickles  equal 
to  those  sent  to  us  from  foreign  countries.  This  would  in  no  wise  inter- 
fere with  the  price  of  the  American  manufacturers  of  vinegar,  as  malt 
vinegar  is  so  much  higher  in  price  that  it  does  not  come  into  competi- 
tion with  the  American  vinegars  in  any  sense  of  the  word,  the  best 
American  vinegars  being  worth  only  5  to  8  cents  per  gallon,  while  malt 
vinegar  is  worth,  on  the  London  market,  from  20  to  30  cents  per  gallon. 
It  seems  to  us  ridiculous  that  with  the  wonderful  facilities  we  have  for 
raising  cucumbers,  onions,  beans,  and  such  other  vegetables  as  are  used 
for  pickling  purposes,  that  we  should  import  this  class  of  food,  espe- 
cially when  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  largest  pickle  makers  in 
England  frequently  purchase  pickles  in  salt  brine  in  this  country,  trans- 
port them  to  England,  prepare  them  in  their  malt  vinegar,  pack  them 
in  bottles,  and  reship  them  to  America;  and  we  believe  that  if  you  will 
put  malt  vinegar  on  the  free  list  and  increase  the  duty  on  pickles  from 
the  present  duty  of  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  to  45  per  cent  ad  valorem* 
in  a  short  time  the  American  people  will  be  eating  American-made 
pickles. 
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CAPERS. 

For  the  same  reasons  as  advocated  on  olive  oil,  we  would  recommend 
that  capers  in  balk  be  pat  on  the  free  list,  and  that  capers  in  glass  or 
earthenware  pay  a  duty  of  45  per  cent  ad  valorem,  instead  of  the  pres- 
ent duty,  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

MACARONI  AlO)  VERMICELLL 

We  would  recommend  that  the  present  duty  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem 
be  changed  to  a  specific  duly  of  2  cents  per  pound,  believing  that  the 
small  increase  of  duty  thereby  occasioned  will  not  be  felt  be  the  con- 
sumer, and  by  making  the  duty  specific  opportunities  for  fraud  and 
undervaluation  will  be  removed. 

PKASB,  MUSHROOMS,  AND  TABLE  SAUCES  (EITHER  IN  TIN  OR  GLASS). 

We  would  recommend  that  the  duty  be  changed  from  present  duty 
of  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  to  45  per  cent  ad  valorem,  as  these  articles 
are  luxuries,  and  the  increase  in  duty  will  not  be  harmftd  to  anyone. 

VINEGAR. 

Vinegars  of  all  kinds  and  descriptions,  in  earthenware  or  glass,  we 
think  should  bear  a  duty  of  40  per  cent.  Vinegars  of  all  kinds  and 
descriptions,  in  hogsheads,  pipes,  puncheons,  casks,  or  barrels,  free. 
We  believe  that  the  only  vinegars  imported  are  malt,  wine,  and  fruit 
vinegars,  and  by  making  them  free  in  bulk,  and  imposing  on  them,  in 
earthenware  or  glass,  the  duty  of  40  per  cent,  the  bottling,  packing, 
and  preparing  for  market  will  be  done  in  this  country. 

TEA. 

As  we  are  well  aware  that  this  Government  needs  to  increase  its  rev- 
enues, and  as  some  of  the  changes  we  have  requested  would  make  a 
decrease  to  some  extent,  we  think  a  fit  and  proper  item,  and  one  that 
should  pay  a  duty,  is  the  item  of  tea.  If  we  are  correctly  informed 
this  is  the  only  nation  in  the  world  that  does  not  impose  a  duty  on 
tea,  and  one  of  the  serious  results  of  that  is  that  this  country  is  made 
a  dumping  ground  for  all  of  the  poor  trash  of  the  countries  that 
import  tea.  The  annual  importation  into  this  country,  we  understand, 
is  about  90,000,000  pounds,  and  we  believe  that  a  duty  of  5  cents  per 
pound  thereon  will  be  one  of  the  best  possible  ways  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  derive  a  revenue  with  the  least  possible  injury  to  the  people. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  our  judgment,  a  duty  of  5  cents  per  pound 
would  make  little,  if  any,  difference  in  the  price  paid  by  the  consumer 
for  tea,  for  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  tea  is  an  article  that  pays  a 
large  profit,  both  to  the  importer,  the  wholesale  dealer,  and  the  retailer, 
and  this  duty  would  come  out  of  the  profits  of  the  dealers  and  be  felt 
little,  if  any,  by  the  consumer.  We  further  recommend  that  the  pres- 
ent provision  for  the  exclusion  of  spurious  teas  be  retained. 

In  conclusion,  we  only  desire  to  say  that  in  a  general  way  we  are 
decidedly  in  favor  of  specific  duties  where  practical,  instead  of  ad 
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valorem  duties;  and  it  is  our  experience  of  many  years  in  an  import- 
ing business  that  ad  valorem  duties  invariably  load  to  undervalua- 
tion and  fraud  by  dealers  that  are  unscrupulous,  thereby  depriving  the 
Government  of  their  just  dues  and  giving  au  unfair  advantage  to  the 
dishonest  importer  over  the  honest. 

Changes  in  tariff  requested  by  Reid,  Murdoch  $  Co. 


Articles. 


Olives  in  brine,  in  bulk 

Olives,  in  glass 

Olive  oil,  fit  for  salad  purposes,  in  bulk 
Olive  oil,  fit  for  salad  purposes,  in  glass 

Preserves,  jams,  and  jellies 

Pickles 

Capers,  in  glass  or  earthenware 

Capers,  in  bulk 

Macaroni  and  Vermicelli 

Pease,  mushrooms,  and    table  sauces, 

either  in  tin  or  glass. 
Candied  citron,  lemon  and  orange  peel. . . 
Tea. 


Vinegar,  all  kinds  and  descriptions,  in 

glass  or  earthenware, 
legar,  all  kindB  and  descriptions,  in 
hogsheads,  pipes,  puncheons,  casks,  or 
barrels. 


Present  duty. 


20  per  cent 

do 

35  centa  per  gallon,  specific. 

do 

30  per  cent 

do 

do 

do 

20  per  cent 

30  per  cent 


3R  per  cent 

Free 

7$  cents  per  gallon,  specific, 

to  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

do 


Proposed  change. 


5  cents  per  gallon,  specific. 

40  per  cent. 

Free. 

40  per  cent. 

45  per  cent. 

Do. 

Do. 
Free. 

2  cents  per  pound,  specific. 
45  per  cent. 

3  cents  per  pound,  specific. 
5  cents  per  pound,  specific. 
40  per  cent. 

Free. 


Reid,  Murdoch  &  Co. 


EMPLOYEES    IN  OLIVE-PACKING  TRADE  DESERVE  PROTECTION. 


Philadelphia,  January  11, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

As  a  seller  of  olives  to  the  packing  trade,  I  permit  myself  to  remark 
that  my  opinion  is  that  the  large  interests  of  packers  are  far  in  excess 
of  the  claims  of  Californians.  It  is  a  fact  that  none  of  the  packers  are 
able  to  use  California  olives  for  bottling  purposes,  and  if  they  were  of  a 
quality  which  would  permit  of  their  use  the  packers  could  not  obtain 
any  supplies,  as  they  are  comparatively  nil.  Although  there  may  be  a 
demand  in  California  for  the  home  product,  it  is  simply  because  of  their 
novelty,  and  if  they  were  sold  upon  the  Eastern  markets  upon  their 
merits  they  would  not  bring  a  tenth  of  the  price  of  the  Spanish.  This 
is  because  the  California  product  is  not  pickled  until  it  becomes  fully 
ripe,  and  therefore  is  of  various  brown  or  black  colors,  oily  and  soft, 
while  the  Spanish,  being  pickled  green,  is  of  uniform  color,  appetizing 
and  sound,  and  will  keep  a  long  time.  In  size  the  California  olives  do 
not  equal  the  smallest  of  the  Spanish,  viz,  the  manzanilia.  It  is  obvi- 
ous that  if  Greece,  which  really  produces  larger  olives  than  California, 
finds  that  her  fruit  must  be  dried  like  prunes  (consumed  in  this  country 
by  Italians)  and  will  not  stand  the  processing  necessary  to  fix  the  color 
and  firmness  of  the  Spanish,  that  California  can  hardly  expect  to  do 
better  than  Greece,  much  less  equal  Spain. 

I  think  I  can  be  borne  out  in  the  assertion  that  Spain  has  sent  more 
olives  direct  to  San  Francisco  during  the  past  five  years  than  the  whole 
United  State  has  produced.  And  I  am  informed  that  the  finer  hotels 
of  San  Francisco  regularly  serve  Spanish  olives  as  a  California  product. 

It  may  bfe  urged  by  Californians  that  there  are  many  trees  planted 
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in  that  State  which  will  come  into  bearing,  and  that  the  farmer  ought 
to  be  protected.  Such  statements  are  absolutely  misleading  as  far  as 
eating  olives  are  concerned,  just  as  one  is  misled  in  traveling  from 
Madrid  to  Seville  by  the  millions  of  olive  trees  along  the  road  side, 
when  not  5  per  cent  of  them  produce  eating  olives. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  remark  that  the  practical,  existing  packing 
trade,  together  with  their  army  of  employees,  have  a  thousand  times 
greater  need  of  protection  by  being  assured  of  their  supplies  in  bulk, 
either  free  of  duty  or  at  a  nominal  specific  duty,  than  are  the  needs  of 
California,  which  up  to  this  time,  and  prospective,  have  only  promises 
of  future  production. 

H.  C.  Newcomb. 


SPAHISH  OLIVES  AND  THE  CAUFOMIA  PRODUCT  DO  HOT 
NECESSARILY  CONFLICT. 

Chicago,  January  11, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Our  attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  a  committee  composed 
of  California  fruit  growers  is  agitating  the  advisability  of  an  increased 
duty  on  Spanish  queen  olives.  The  present  duty  is  20  per  cent  ad 
valorem.  Considering  the  average  price  for  a  gallon  of  Spanish  queen 
olives  for  the  past  few  years  it  is  equivalent  to  about  7£  cents  per  gal- 
lon, and  we  understand  that  the  committee  referred  to  above  request ' 
the  increase  to  about  20  cents  per  gallon  specific  duty. 

We  have  imported,  packed,  and  sold  Spanish  queen  olives  for  many 
years,  and  during  that  period  have  from  time  to  time  procured  samples 
of  the  California  product  with  the  view  of  possibly  substituting  same 
for  the  Spanish  product,  and  each  inquiry  about  and  experiment  with 
the  California  olives  confirmed  our  belief  that  they  could  never  take  the 
place  of  the  Spanish  queen  olives  as  a  relish. 

In  view  of  the  facts  stated  above,  we  see  no  necessity  why  California 
olive  growers  should  be  protected  to  the  extent  they  demand.  The 
Spanish  queen  olive  does  not  interfere  with  the  consumption  of  the  Cali- 
fornia product,  nor  will  the  California  olive  ever  interfere  with  the 
so  called  Spanish  queen.  They  are  entirely  of  a  different  nature.  The 
California  olives  are  very  rich  and  nutritious,  and  can  and  will  be  used 
as  an  article  of  food,  equal  in  nutriment  to  meat  and  butter,  and  for  a 
high  grade  of  olive  oil,  whereas  the  pickled  Spanish  queen  olive  can 
only  be  used  as  a  relish. 

The  duty  of  20  cents  per  gallon  would  have  a  tendency  to  curtail  the 
consumption  of  the  Spanish  queen  olives,  because  it  would  be  equiva- 
lent to  an  advance  of  50  per  cent  on  the  average  value.  It  would  inter- 
fere very  materially  with  our  business  and  that  of  other  packers.  It 
would  make  it  necessary  to  reduce  our  force  of  labor  in  the  packing 
department  according  to  the  demand,  and  thus  throw  a  number  of 
experienced  workers  out  of  employment. 

The  increased  duty  would  not  increase  the  revenue  of  the  United 
States  Government,  because  the  importations  would  necessarily  be 
smaller.  We  believe  that  a  specific  duty  is  a  move  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, as  it  would  insure  a  uniform  valuation  for  all  importations.  As  to 
the  amount,  we  believe  that  it  should  be  5  to  7£  cents  per  gallon  on  all 
bulk  olives,  and  10  to  15  cents  per  gallon  on  olives  imported  in  glass 
bottles  or  jars,  to  protect  the  labor  interests. 

Olaseb,  Kohn  &  Go. 
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ORANGES  AND  LEMONS. 

(Paragraph  216.) 

MEMOBIAL  SUBMITTED  BT  THE   MONARCH   ORANGE  COMPANY 
OF  SUMPTER  COUNTY,  FLORIDA. 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  4,  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

In  framing  a  new  tariff  bill  we  request  your  favorable  consideration 
for  the  claims  of  the  orange  and  lemon  growers  of  the  United  States. 
We  ask  that  an  added  duty  be  placed  upon  oranges  and  lemons,  and 
that  that  duty  be  specific.  We  ask  that  the  duty  on  oranges  and  lemons 
in  packages  be  fixed  at  the  rate  of  25  cents  for  every  cubic  foot  of  con- 
tents, or  fractional  part  thereof.  We  ask,  also,  that  in  case  importations 
are  made  in  bulk  or  in  barrels,  the  duty  be  fixed  according  to  the  rates 
specified  for  boxes. 

It  may  be  remarked  here  that  this  duty  would  amount  to  less  than 
one-third  of  1  cent  per  orange,  and  still  less  per  lemon. 

In  support  of  the  claim  for  the  duty  on  oranges,  we  beg  to  call  the 
attention  of  your  committee  to  the  following  points: 

(1)  The  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor  to  orange  producers  in  this 
country  as  compared  with  competing  sources  of  supply  in  foreign 
lands.  By  an  official  report  made  to  the  State  Department,  published 
in  Consular  Efeport  No.  188  for  May,  1896,  pages  82  and  83,  it  is  stated 
that  the  wages  paid  in  the  Messina  district  are  as  follows :  "  For  pickers, 
30  cents  per  day;  for  packing-house  employees,  21  cents  per  day  of  ten 
hours."  Under  our  different  conditions  we  pay  for  this  same  class  of 
labor  in  Florida  and  California  from  80  cents  to  $1.50  per  day,  the 
lower  wages  being  paid  for  boys.  It  will  appear  in  the  very  outset  that 
the  American  producer  of  oranges  and  lemons  is  placed  at  a  decided 
disadvantage  in  the  prices  he  must  pay  for  labor.  The  lower  wages 
prevail  not  alone  in  Italy  and  the  European  countries,  but  in  the  new 
sources  of  competition  in  Mexico  and  Jamaica. 

(2)  Disadvantages  in  freight  rates.  The  railway  freight  rate  from 
California  to  Chicago  is  the  same  as  from  Mexico  to  Chicago.  It  will 
appear  that  the  California  producer  is  subjected  to  the  difference  in 
cost  of  labor  above  referred  to.  The  average  cost  of  freight  from  the 
Mediterranean  sources  of  supply  to  New  York  is  from  30  to  31  cents 
per  box,  while  the  cost  of  all  freight  from  Florida  to  New  York  is  57 
cents  per  box.  The  freight  rates  from  Jamaica  to  New  York  would  be 
even  less  than  those  from  the  Mediterranean  ports.  It  will  be  observed 
right  here  that  a  tariff  of  50  cents  per  standard  Florida  box  of  2  cubic 
feet  of  contents  will  adjust  this  difference  in  freight  rates. 

(3)  While  the  immediate  result  of  a  tariff  somewhat  greater  than 
the  present  rate  upon  oranges  and  lemons  may  be  to  cause  a  slight 
rise  in  the  price,  the  stimulating  effect  of  a  protective  tariff  will  give  a 
proper  encouragement  and  development  to  American  producers.  In 
Florida  and  California,  and  to  a  less  degree  in  Louisiana,  there  are 
lands  as  well  adapted  for  the  production  of  oranges  as  can  be  found 
anywhere  in  the  world.  It  is  true  that  a  serious  drawback  has  resulted 
from  the  severe  frosts  in  Florida  in  the  winter  of  1893-94.  If  adequate 
encouragement  is  given  to  these  localities  a  quantity  of  oranges  and 
lemons  will  be  produced  there  sufficient  to  supply  the  whole  demand 
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for  this  country.  In  the  long  run  the  result  will  be  diminished  cost, 
not  only  at  the  sources  of  supply,  but  for  all  consumers  in  the  United 
States. 

The  attention  of  the  committee  is  respectfully  called  to  the  threatened 
destruction  of  the  American  grower  by  the  rapid  increase  in  new  sources 
of  supply,  namely,  those  of  Mexico  and  Jamaica.  The  receipts  this 
season,  up  to  date,  from  Jamaica  of  ortnges  have  been  234,690  barrels 
and  31,707  boxes,  while  the  shipments  from  Mexico  this  season  have 
been  large  enough  to  materially  affect  the  prices  of  oranges  grown  iu 
California  and  Florida. 

The  undersigned  owns  a  grove  of  900  acres,  located  in  Sumter  County, 
Fla.,  known  as  the  "Monarch  Grove."  It  is  the  largest  orange  grove 
in  the  world. 

.  The  Monarch  Orange  Company, 

Ralph  Kino,  Vice-President 

STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BT  DUDLEY  W.  ADAMS,  PRESIDEHT  OF 
THE  FLORIDA  8TATE  H0BTICULTUBAL  SOCIETY. 

Tangerine,  Orange  County,  Fla., 

January  2,  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fruit  industry  of  Florida,  that  it 
may  receive  the  consideration  its  importance  demands. 

The  census  of  1890  shows  in  the  State  of  Florida  2,8^0,324  bearing 
lemon  and  orange  trees,  and  of  nonbearing  (young)  7,710,127,  or  a  total 
of  orange  and  lemons,  10,520,451.  Between  1889  and  1895  this  number 
was  increased  to  12,000,000  or  more.  The  census  gives  the  crop  of 
oranges  for  1889  as  3,146,740  boxes  of  2  cubic  feet  each.  In  1894  the 
crop  reached  near  6,000,000.  On  February  8,  1895,  a  severe  freeze 
killed  the  tops  of  the  orange  and  lemon  trees,  and  temporarily  cut  off 
the  product.  The  trees  are  rapidly  recovering,  and  will  in  due  time 
equal  and  then  exceed  former  figures.  The  above-named  number  of 
trees,  with  liberal  new  plantings,  will  furnish  abundant  supplies  for 
the  whole  American  market  at  prices  satisfactory  to  all,  and  of  a  quality 
so  well  known  as  to  need  no  encomium. 

The  average  cost  of  transporting  a  box  of  oranges  from  the  Florida 
grove  to  New  York,  Boston,  or  Washington  is  about  61  cents  by  all 
rail,  or  53  cents  by  rail  and  water.  During  the  first  ten  months  of  last 
year  we  imported  $6,483,593  worth  of  oranges  and  lemons  at  about 
one-half  that  freight  rate. 

The  Florida  crop  is  made  and  packed  with  labor  averaging  about  $1 
per  day,  while  Europe,  Jamaica,  and  Mexico  pay  laboj^but  a  fraction 
of  that  sum.  Can  we  compete  t  The  present  tariff  of  8  cents  per  cubic 
foot  does  not  make  up  the  difference  in  freight  alone,  and  does  nothing 
for  labor.  It  is  totally  inadequate  as  a  protection,  or  even  as  a  revenue 
measure. 

To  place  us  on  an  equal  footing  with  foreign  growers  we  need  at  least 
12£  cents  per  cubic  foot  to  equalize  freight,  and  as  much  more  to  equal- 
ize labor's  wages.  That  would  make  25  cents  per  cubic  foot.  As  a 
cubic  foot  contains  about  100  oranges  or  150  lemons,  that  rate  would  be 
one-fourth  cent  each,  or  3  cents  per  dozen  on  oranges,  or  one-sixth  of 
a  cent  each,  or  2  cents  per  dozen  on  lemons — a  sum  that  certainly 
would  not  be  oppressive  to  the  consumer,  even  if  the  whole  amount 
should  be  added  to  the  price,  a  condition  of  things  I  do  not  for  one 
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moment  admit.  That  rate  would  place  the  citrus  industry  on  a  sound 
basis  and  its  benefits  would  not  be  local,  for  the  majority  of  the  orange 
and  lemon  groves  are  owned  by  individuals  who  have  their  homes  in 
nearly  every  State  of  the  Union.  As  an  example,  I  have  in  my  charge  a 
flourishing  orange  grove  owned  by  Bates  College,  in  Lewis  ton,  Me. 

Dudley  W.  Adams. 

STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BT  LOUIS   CONTENCIH  &  SON,  OF 
HEW  YORK  CITY. 

New  York,  January  7, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

In  the  McKinley  bill  the  dnty  on  oranges  and  lemons  was  fixed  equal 
to  10  cents  per  cubic  foot  of  capacity  after  an  exhaustive  study  of  the 
subject  and  in  the  Wilson  bill  the  duty  was  reduced  to  8  cents  per  cubic 
foot  of  capacity.  Have  circumstances  so  changed  as  tq  justify  a  higher 
duty  than  in  the  existing  bill  f  We  beg  to  cite  a  few  of  the  reasons  why 
said  rates  of  duty  were  adopted  on  said  two  occasions. 

(1)  Danger  from  killing  frosts. — Since  then,  unfortunately,  it  has 
proved  a  reality  and  Florida  instead  of  having  now  a  crop  of  8,000,000 
to  10,000,000  boxes  of  oranges  and  lemons,  scarcely  produces  100,000 
boxes.    No  dependence  can  therefore  be  placed  upon  fruit  crops. 

(2)  Cost  of  transportation. — While  it  is  true  that  the  freight  from 
California  to  the  seaport  States  is  heavier  than  the  freight  and  duty 
combined  from  the  Mediterranean,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  if  the  railroad  freight  to  the  West  and  Northwest  is  added  to  the 
latter,  California  can  market  her  oranges  and  lemons  in  the  West  and 
Northwest  at  an  advantage  of  30  to  50  cents  per  box.  About  the  same 
difference  exists  in  favor  of  California  against  Mexican  oranges,  and, 
furthermore,  the  latter  fruit  is  marketed  before  California  oranges  are 
sweet  enough  to  suit  the  taste  of  consumers. 

(3)  Rights  of  consumers. — If  the  West  and  Northwest  can  have  Cali- 
fornia oranges  and  lemons  cheaper  on  account  of  cheaper  transporta- 
tion, our  seaport  States  and  neighboring  States,  representing  30,000,000 
consumers  should  have  the  right  to  obtain  the  fruit  elsewhere  just  as 
cheap. 

(4)  Quality  of  fruit. — The  majority  of  the  California  oranges  consists 
of  the  so-called  navel  oranges,  which  are  superior  to  any  imported 
oranges,  and  are  preferred  on  occount  of  being  seedless  and  of  splendid 
appearance.  Such  fruit  generally  sells  in  our  seaport  States  at  $1.50 
to  $3  per  box  higher  than  imported  oranges,  and  are  only  within  reach 
of  the  wealthy.  In  London,  England,  they  have  been  selling  recently 
equal  to  from  $4  to  $5.50  per  box,  while  Mediterranean  oranges  were 
selling  at  $1.50  for  the  same  box  capacity.  If  the  wealthy  can  enjoy 
the  luscious  California  oranges  and  pay  60  cents  to  $1  per  dozen  in 
fancy  stores,  the  masses  have  the  right  to  buy  twenty -five  imported 
oranges  for  25  cents  from  the  peddlers  or  fruit  stands.  California 
so-called  seedlings  and  Mediterranean  sweets,  inferior  to  the  navels, 
can  be  bought  just  as  cheap  in  the  West,  thus  placing  all  sections  of 
the  country  on  an  equal  footing.  Oranges  and  lemons  are  not  consid- 
ered luxuries,  but  have  become  a  necessity,  and  all  doctors  recommend 
their  free  use  as  being  conducive  to  health  and  sobriety,  and  the  poor 
man's  child,  therefore,  should  have  the  privilege  of  buying  an  orange 
or  a  lemon  for  1  cent  as  the  wealthy  man's  child  can  afford  to  pay  5  to 
10  cents  for  a  California  orange  because  the  fruit  is  attractive  looking. 
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(5)  Marketing. — The  balk  of  the  California  crop  is  marketed  from 
December  to  May.  In  the  summer  months  the  whole  country  has  to 
rely  on  the  importations  from  the  Mediterranean. 

(0)  Profits  of  grove*. — It  is  openly  claimed  that  an  acre  in  oranges 
and  lemons  pays  the  California  growers  $500  to  $3,000,  which  profit 
does  not  look  like  requiring  to  be  enhanced  by  further  protection  when 
farmers  on  other  products  only  realize  from  $20  to  $70  to  the  acre. 

(7)  Protection  to  classes. — It  is  estimated  that  500,000  of  our  citizens, 
merchants,  brokers,  dealers,  jobbers,  truckmen,  peddlers,  laborers,  gro- 
cers, etc.,  in  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  New 
Orleans  are  depending  for  their  living  directly  or  indirectly  on  the 
importation  of  foreign  fruits,  and  their  interests  are  also  deserving  of 
some  consideration. 

(8)  Transportation. — The  railroad  companies  and  our  coasting  steam- 
ers and  canals  derive  Borne  $2,000,000  in  the  transportation  of  foreign 
fruits. 

(9)  Effect  of  higher  duties. — Will  increase  the  cost  to  the  masses. 

(10)  Revenue. — Higher  duties  will  decrease  importations  and  reduce 
the  revenue  and  the  export  of  shooks. 

(11)  Benefit — It  will  benefit  one  State  to  the  detriment  of  the  rest 
of  the  Union,  and  the  masses  will  be  the  sufferers. 

No  reason  is  therefore  apparent  to  justify  a  higher  duty,  and  we 
respectfully  beg  that  the  rate  be  continued  as  at  present,  adding  the 
pomelo  or  so-called  grape  fruit  and  shaddocks  to  oranges,  lemons,  and 
limes.  The  duty  should  be  continued  as  in  the  present  law  at  a  uni- 
form rate  per  cubic  foot  regardless  of  the  size  of  the  package,  it  being 
more  equitable. 

We  beg  to  suggest  that  the  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  the  packages 
be  changed  to  specific,  and  be  made  the  same  as  the  committee  will 
decide  to  be  levied  on  the  fruit,  and  for  the  following  reasons: 

The  countries  exporting  oranges  and  lemons  to  the  United  States  are 
purchasing  shooks  and  staves  from  other  countries,  while  this  country 
can  furnish  them  with  all  they  need,  and  on  said  account  the  30  per 
cent  ad  valorem  duty  on  the  foreign  packages  was  inserted  in  the 
McKinley  tariff  and  retained  in  the  Wilson  bill  as  an  inducement  to 
the  purchasing  of  shooks  in  this  country,  but  said  duty  has  proved 
insufficient. 

To  our  consular  agent  at  Sorrento,  Italy,  Francesco  Ciampa,  is  due 
the  credit  of  having  very  largely  increased  our  exports  of  shooks,  and 
Italy  now  imports  almost  as  many  shooks  as  she  exports  boxes  of  fruit 
to  this  country,  which  were  formerly  supplied  by  Austria.  The 
Austrian  mills,  however,  are  waging  a  bitter  war  against  our  shooks. 
They  have  reduced  the  price,  and  through  the  press  are  causing  preju- 
dice again st  our  shooks  and  through  influence  went  so  far  as  to  induce 
the  chamber  of  commerce  at  Catania,  Sicily,  to  impose  a  tax  of  1  per 
cent  on  freight  and  charges  on  American  shooks,  to  which  unjust  dis- 
crimination the  attention  of  our  Secretary  of  State  has  been  duly 
called. 

Spain,  the  next  largest  exporting  country  to  the  United  States  of 
oranges  and  lemons  and  the  largest  exporters  of  grapes  and  onions,  buys 
all  her  shooks  and  staves  from  other  countries  and  none  from  us. 

If  countries  shipping  to  the  United  States  are  not  disposed  to  recip- 
rocate they  should  be  compelled  to  do  so,  and  we  therefore  submit  the 
following  schedules  to  your  wise  consideration: 

Oranges,  lemons,  limes,  pomelo  or  so-called  grape  fruit,  and  shaddocks,  in  pack- 
ages, at  the  rate  of  8  cents  per  cubic  foot  of  capacity ;  in  bulk,  that  is  to  Bay  loose 
and  not  in  packages,  $1.50  per  1,000;  and  in  addition  thereto  a  duty  at  the  rate  of 
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8  cents  per  cubic  foot  of  capacity  upon  the  boxes,  barrels,  and  all  other  styles  of 
packages  of  foreign  growth  and  manufacture  containing  said  oranges,  lemons,  limes, 
grape  fruit,  and  shaddocks :  Provided,  That  the  thin  wood,  so  called,  comprising  the 
sides,  tops,  and  bottoms  of  orange  and  lemon  boxes  of  the  growth  and  manufacture 
of  the  United  States,  exported  as  orange  and  lemon  box  shooks,  may  be  reimported 
in  completed  form,  filled  with  oranges  and  lemons,  by  the  payment  of  duty  at  the 
rate  of  one-half  of  what  is  imposed  on  similar  boxes  of  entirely  foreign  growth  and 
manufacture. 

The  word  "  bulk,"  although  clear  enough,  was  interpreted  by  a  lawyer 
to  mean  oranges  and  lemons  thrown  into  boxes  or  barrels  without  being 
wrapped  in  paper  nor  properly  packed,  to  which  he  claimed  the  30  per 
cent  ad  valorem  duty  applied.  Our  senior  had  the  honor  to  appear  as 
a  witness  for  the  Government  and  procured  for  the  appraisers  all  the 
witnesses  against  said  wrong  interpretation,  and  although  the  attempt 
proved  unsuccessful  we  take  the  liberty  to  suggest  the  modification  as 
a  protection  for  the  future. 

We  also  beg  to  suggest  that  the  free  list  (387)  where  the  following 
wording  appears  "  including  shooks  when  returned  as  barrels  or  boxes," 
should  read  "  including  staves  and  shooks  when  returned  as  barrels  or 
boxes,"  for  the  reason  that  staves  are  used  for  barrels  and  the  existing 
clause  includes  only  shooks. 

Grapes,  in  packages,  at  the  rate  of  20  cents  per  cubic  foot  of  capacity 
of  the  packages;  and  in  addition  thereto  a  duty  at  the  rate  of  20  cents 
per  cubic  foot  of  capacity  upon  the  packages  of  foreign  growth  and 
manufacture  containing  such  grapes. 

We  again  beg  to  call  yeur  attention  to  the  fact  that  under  the  McKin- 
ley  law  it  was  claimed  and  granted  that  the  capacity  meant  the  quan- 
tity of  grapes  in  the  barrels  excluding  the  cork  dust  for  packing.  Our 
domestic  grapes  are  satisfactory  to  the  masses,  and  the  whole  country 
is  supplied  on  an  equal  footing.  Spain  should  reciprocate  and  buy  her 
barrels  and  boxes  in  this  country. 

The  importation  of  bananas  is  increasing  immensely  and  offers  a  good 
source  for  revenue.  With  an  importation  of  15,000.000  to  17,000,000 
bunches,  a  small  duty  of  5  cents  a  bunch  would  yield  a  revenue  of 
nearly  $1,000,000.  Said  fruit  to  be  restored  to  the  free  list  by  reci- 
procity. 

Pineapples,  $5  per  1,000,  a  considerable  number  being  grown  in 
Florida. 

Onions,  40  cents  per  bushel. 

Plums,  prunes,  prunelles,  cherries,  figs,  raisins,  and  all  other  dried 
fruits  and  dried  grapes,  2£  cents  per  pound.  Said  duty  will  not  affect 
consumers  and  will  increase  the  revenue. 

Currants  from  Greece  and  all  other  countries,  2  cents  per  pound. 
None  are  grown  in  the  United  States,  To  be  placed  on  the  free  list  by 
reciprocity. 

Dates,  2  cents  per  pound.  None  grown  in  this  country.  To  be 
placed  on  the  free  list  by  reciprocity. 

Walnuts  and  filberts  of  all  kinds,  not  shelled,  3  cents  per  pound,  and 
shelled,  6  cents  per  pound. 

Almonds  not  shelled,  6  cents  per  pound,  and  shelled,  10  cents  per 
pound. 

Peanuts  unshelled,  1  cent  per  pound,  and  shelled,  2  cents  per  pound. 

By  placing  a  high  duty  on  shelled  nuts  a  very  large  number  of  our 
boys  and  girls  will  find  employment. 

Brazil  nuts,  2  cents  per  pound.  None  grown  here.  To  be  placed  on 
the  free  list  by  reciprocity. 

Gocoanuts  should  be  placed  on  the  free  list,  as  many  hands  are 
employed  for  dessicating  purposes,  confections,  etc. 
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Olives,  green  or  prepared,  25  cents  per  gallon. 

Olive  oil,  pure,  fit  for  salad  purposes,  $1  per  gallon.  Adulterated 
olive  oil,  $2  per  gallon.  Pure  olive  oil  to  be  reduced  to  35  cents  par 
gallon  by  reciprocity.    Olive  oil  for  machinery  purposes,  free. 

Cheese,  6  cents  per  pound. 

Macaroni,  vermicilli,  and  all  similar  preparations,  2  cents  per  pound. 
Several  domestic  manufactories  have  been  obliged  to  close  and  many 
others  will  follow  unless  the  above  protection  be  granted. 

Low-grade  still  wines,  pure,  $1  per  gallon.  High-grade  still  wines, 
pure,  (2.50  per  gallon.  Adulterated  still  wines,  95  per  gallon.  To  be 
reduced  to  50  cents  per  gallon,  and  91.25  per  gallon,  respectively,  for  the 
pure,  by  reciprocity.  The  masses  are  satisfied  with  our  domestic  wines. 
A  heavier  tax  on  wines  will  increase  the  revenue  and  open  the  way  to 
reciprocity.    The  importation  of  adulterated  wines  should  be  stopped. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  should  have  the  power  to  enter 
into  treaties  of  reciprocity  with  foreign  nations  through  our  ambassa- 
dors or  ministers,  or  through  special  commissioners,  within  limits  as 
may  be  prescribed  in  the  tariff. 

Specific  duties  should  be  adopted  wherever  practicable  as  a  protec- 
tion to  the  revenue.  Foreign  shippers  as  a  rule,  it  is  said,  consider  it 
smart  to  undervalue  goods,  which  has  driven  honest  American  mer- 
chants from  the  field,  foreign  agents  supplanting  them,  and  while  said 
agents  have  become  millionaires,  the  Americans  have  been  gradually 
drifting  toward  the  poorhouse.  Specific  duties  do  not  seem  to  be  the 
right  thing  apparently,  the  poor  man's  requirements  being  subject  to 
the  same  rate  of  duty  as  those  of  the  wealthy,  the  masses  of  the  people 
being  the  largest  consumers,  domestic  competition  will  eventually  rec- 
tify the  evil,  supply iug  them  at  lower  prices  than  under  ad  valorem 
duties,  and  thus  giving  them  more  employment. 

Louis  Oontbncin  &  Son. 


STATEHEHT  SUBMITTED  BY  CHARLES  E.  JORALEHOff,  IMPORTER, 
OF  HEW  YORK,  J.  7. 

New  York,  K.  Y.,  January  11, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Last  year  we  imported  from  Sicily  about  3,400,000  boxes  of  oranges 
and  lemons,  the  freight  on  which  is  about  35  cents  per  box  and  the  duty 
at  8  cents  per  cubic  foot,  say,  20  to  22  cents  per  box.  (Rebates  for 
American  shooks,  etc.,  not  calculated  in  this.)  This  enormous  impor- 
tation was  not  needed  for  consumption,  but  the  quantity  arrived  at  was 
brought  about  by  manipulation  of  bankers'  credits  and  giving  advances 
more  than  requisite.  The  result  of  this  past  year  has  been  the  acquir- 
ing of  wealth  in  Sicily  through  the  system  of  letters  of  credit  and  to 
the  detriment  of  American  dealers.  Also,  all  the  importers  existing 
under  this  misappropriation  of  funds  and  credits  have  lost  their  all; 
but  the  Italian  agencies  here,  while  they  have  presumably  lost  all  they 
thought  they  had,  the  loss  falls  on  American  bankers  or  their  agencies. 

We  have  had  disastrous  results  from  the  advancing  business,  both 
to  foreign  importers  and  American  producers.  This  system  of  advan- 
cing money  in  Sicily  has  about  swamped  our  biggest  importers,  and 
made  big  losses  to  bankers,  aud  also  has  caused  the  American  producer 
great  loss  in  consequence  of  same. 
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Take  the  enormous  imports  from  Sicily  and  the  small  exports  to  the 
same  island,  and  you  can  readily  see  that  our  country  is  not  receiving  a ' 
proportion  in  trade  between  nations.  The  boxes  received  during  this 
past  year  have  not  come  in  ships  of  our  own  country.  Every  cent  per- 
taining to  the  net  result  of  the  sale  of  these  goods,  except  the  small 
duty  of,  say,  20  cents  per  box,  has  left  this  country.  California,  the 
factor  against  this  small  penalty,  takes  from  the  East  by  rail  and  steam 
more  than  equal  her  shipments  to  the  coast  line.  It  is  a  fact  that  sea- 
board cities  like  ours  naturally  incline  toward  a  low  rate  of  duty- on 
anything  they  can  buy  and  sell  to  the  West.  California,  on  fruit,  can 
supply  the  East  at  a  moderate  price  on  oranges  and  lemons,  but  the 
fact  must  not  slip  your  minds  that  to  transport  this  fruit  there  is  along 
haul  through  a  desert  land,  with  no  local  traffic  to  compensate,  up  to 
the  Missouri  River.  Therefore  a  tariff  should  be  enacted  on  foreign 
oranges  and  lemons  to  compensate  the  railroad  companies  and  mer- 
chants equal  to  the  same  basis — or,  better  still,  higher  than  imported. 

It  will  only  take  a  few  years,  say  five,  when  we  can  get  along  with- 
out any  duty.  It  lies  with  supply  and  demand,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
Eeriod  mentioned  we  can  take  care  of  ourselves,  but  you  must  always 
ear  in  mind  that  a  rail  haul  of  3,000  miles  can  not  be  accomplished  as 
cheap  as  3,000  miles  by  water;  and  also  you  must  remember  that  every 
inch  hauled  from  California  to  the  East  means  so  much  money  in  our 
own  pockets,  whereas  a  haul  from  a  foreign  country  goes  in  foreign 
ships,  and  the  freight,  less  port  charges,  goes  away  from  us  completely 
and  the  wages  paid  are  not  spent  here,  but  paid  to  the  seamen  for  their 
round  trip,  which  does  not  end  here. 

To  keep  out  undesirable  fruit  and  make  things  on  a  basis  wherein 
the  freight  and  duty  should  equal  California  freight,  which  is  90  cents 
per  box  to  New  York,  you  should  put  the  duty  on  oranges  and  lemons 
from  foreign  countries  to  equal  this,  say,  20  to  25  cents  a  cubic  foot,  and, 
with  the  freight,  it  will  equal  California  freight. 

This  is  not  protection,  but  adjustment.  Some  may  claim  it  should 
be  more,  but  I  think  this  would  suffice  to  stop  poor  fruit  from  coming 
here,  and  everything  would  adjust  itself  and  we  would  be  on  a  fair 
commercial  basis. 

I  wish  to  make  a  notatiou  here  in  regard  to  bananas.  These  goods 
come  in  free  now,  presumably  for  the  reason  we  can  not  raise  them  here. 
The  enormous  importations  of  this  fruit  during  the  past  five  years  have 
caused  more  injury  to  the  homegrown  fruit  than  anything  else.  Peo- 
ple who  now  are  accustomed  to  eating  bananas  would  not  know  any 
difference  in  their  retail  price  if  the  Government  put  a  duty  of  25  cents 
per  bunch  on  them.  This  duty  would  shut  out  culls  and  undesirable 
fruit  and  be  an  incentive  for  bringing  good  fruit  and  bar  out  all 
board  of  health  seizures  and  poor  fruit.  There  is  no  reason  on  earth 
why  bananas  should  come  here  free  and  stop  the  sale  of  our  greatest 
American  fruit  product,  the  apple.  Say  12,000,000  bunches  last  year, 
at  25  cents  per  bunch,  would  give  a  revenue  of  93,000,000,  and  if  this 
duty  cut  down  the  imports  half  it  would  have  the  same  effect  either  way. 

The  memorial  of  the  Fruit  Buyers'  Union  wherein  it  states  that  Cali- 
fornia oranges  are  beyond  foreign  competition  as  to  quality  is  a  delusion. 
The  navel  orange  by  its  size  may  be  prohibitive  to  the  masses,  but  the 
orange  product  of  all  grades,  including  the  navel,  can  be  sold  to  the 
consumer  as  cheap  as  anything  grown.  The  members  of  the  Fruit 
Buyers'  Union,  as  represented  by  this  committee,  do  not  want  Califor- 
nia or  American  competition. 
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If  we  in  New  York  city  can  not  ship  foreign  fruit  West,  our  occupa- 
tion is  gone.  That  is  the  shoe  that  pinches.  If  you  protect  us  in  the 
United  States  a  few  years,  we  won't  want  a  foreign  orange  or  lemon, 
and  it  will  be  to  the  good  of  the  whole  country  instead  of  a  sectional, 
selfish  memorial,  as  presented  by  the  Fruit  Buyers'  Union. 
I  do  most  sincerely  hope  you  will  put  a  duty  on  these  goods  mentioned. 

Ghas.  E.  Joralemon, 

103  Barclay  street. 


FOREIGN  FRUIT  IMPORTATIONS. 

Strbator,  III.,  December  26,  1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

I  am  interested  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  growing  of  oranges 
and  lemons  in  California,  and  consequently  write  you  relating  to  the 
provisions  in  the  new  tariff  bill  concerning  the  same.  As  you,  perhaps, 
well  know,  oranges  and  lemons  are  quite  freely  imported  into  Eastern 
States,  but  the  same  are  greatly  inferior  to  those  grown  in  California. 
Under  the  present  tariff  law  it  is  almost  impossible  to  compete  with 
imported  oranges  and  lemons  in  the  Eastern  market  on  account  of  the 
rates  from  California  to  New  York  being  much  higher  than  they  are  by 
water  from  Spain  and  Italy.  I  think  I  fairly  represent  the  feelings  of 
the  fruit  growers  of  California  when  I  say  that  it  is  their  unanimous 
request  that  the  tariff  on  these  fruits  be  increased  to  at  least  what  they 
were  under  the  McKinley  bill. 

F.  M.  Kyon. 

FLORIDA'S  HEED& 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  11, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  : 

As  one  of  the  leading  orange  growers  of  Florida,  though  not  a  resi- 
dent of  that  State,  I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  your  committee  to 
the  importance  of  giving  greater  protection  to  Florida  and  California 
oranges.  As  you  know,  two-thirds  of  the  orange  crop  of  Florida  was 
destroyed  two  years  ago  by  frost,  and  all  the  groves  in  the  State  were 
killed  to  the  ground,  with  the  exception  of  those  in  one  of  the  extreme 
southern  counties.  Competition  with  cheap  foreign  labor,  together 
with  low  rates  of  freight  and  the  present  low  tariff  will  preclude  the 
possibility  of  successful  and  profitable  orange  growing  in  that  State, 
and  keep  from  the  American  table  the  richest  orange  grown  in  the 
world.  No  State  in  the  Union  needs  protection  more  than  does  Florida 
at  this  time.  You  will  readily  realize  this  when  you  remember  that  the 
orange  crop  of  Florida  three  years  ago  amounted  to  more  than  5,000,000 
boxes,  while  this  year  it  will  be  less  than  200,000.  I  but  voice  the 
desires  of  orange  growers  of  Florida  when  I  ask  your  committee  to 
place  a  duty  on  foreign  oranges  of  at  least  75  cents  per  box,  and  thus 
your  committee  will  encourage  the  planting  out  of  new  groves  in  Florida 
and  the  development  of  orange  growing  in  the  United  States. 

James  E.  Howe,  M.  C. 
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GRAPE  FRUIT  AND  ORANGES. 

STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BY  HON.  8.  K.   SPARKMAH,  A  REPRE> 
SEHTATIVE  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  FLORIDA. 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  ll,  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

The  orange  growers  of  Florida  desire  grape  fruit  placed  on  the  dutia- 
ble list  along  with  oranges,  lemons,  and  limes,  it  being  claimed  that  the 
fruit  known  as  grape  fruit,  which  is  one  of  the  citrus  family,  does  not 
come  under  the  head  of  oranges,  lemons,  and  limes.  The  production  of 
the  grape  fruit  is  on  the  increase  in  Florida,  and  very  likely  in  other 
portions  of  the  country  where  the  citrus  family  is  grown,  while  at  the 
same  time  this  fruit  is  now  being  imported,  as  I  am  informed,  in  large 
quantities  from  the  West  Indies  and  other  tropical  countries. 

I  was  requested  to  ask  that  the  duty  on  the  class  of  fruit  above  men- 
tioned be  increased  to  at  least  $1  per  box,  but  as  the  California  orange 
growers,  in  so  far  as  they  are  represented  by  Mr.  Bowers,  Member  of 
Congress  from  the  Seventh  district  of  that  State,  have  asked  that  the 
present  rate  of  duty  be  increased  to  25  cents  per  cubic  foot  on  boxes 
containing  less  than  2£  cubic  feet,  and  to  $2.50  per  1,000  when  brought 
in  bulk  or  in  boxes  of  more  than  2J  cubic  feet,  I  will  indorse  that 
request. 

The  growth  of  the  orange  industry  in  the  United  States  during  the 
past  few  years  has  been  such,  in  my  judgment,  as  to  warrant  this 
increase,  while  the  rapid  increase  in  the  amount  of  inferior  fruit 
imported  has  become  sufficiently  great  to  justify  the  committee  and 
Congress  in  considering  the  advisability  of  a  large  increase  in  the  duty 
on  this  fruit.  From  the  standpoint  of  revenue,  such  a  course  would 
seem  advisable. 

S.  M.  Sfabkman,  M.  C. 

LEMONS. 

(Paragraph  216.) 

STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BY  F.  A  KEKDALL,  OF  CLEVELANTD,  OHIO. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  December  29,  1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

I  have  the  honor  to  state  that  a  party  of  Cleveland  gentlemen,  encour- 
aged by  the  McKinley  bill,  which  protected  in  a  fair  measure  citrus 
fruits,  made  a  venture  in  California  and  bought  125  acres  of  land  suit- 
able for  the  raising  of  lemons,  and  have  about  10,000  trees,  most  of 
which  are  in  bearing.  They  have  expended  $40,000  in  developing  the 
enterprise.  We  find  under  the  blighting  influence  of  the  Wilson  bill 
that  it  is  cheaper  to  let  the  fruit  rot  on  the  ground  than  to  ship  it  as 
far  east  as  Chicago,  owing  to  the  competition  of  cheap  Sicily  lemons  that 
are  brought  over  here,  packed  by  cheap  labor  and  carried  in  tramp 
steamers.  This,  with  the  cheap  freights  from  New  York  to  Chicago  and 
the  low  tariff',  enables  the  foreign  goods  to  be  laid  down  in  Chicago 
and  this  place  cheaper  than  our  freight  bills.    While  the  Sicily  fruit 
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is  inferior  to  oars,  yet  the  multitude  will  buy  it  in  preference  to  higher 
priced  superior  fruit. 

In  revising  the  tariff  laws  I  trust  that  due  regard  will  be  had  for  the 
California  fruit  interests,  where  much  capital  has  been  invested  which 
will  become  a  dead  loss  to  investors  unless  we  have  some  protection 
against  these  conditions  which  now  threaten  us. 

F.  A.  Kendall. 

FRUIT  AND  NUTS. 

STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  B7  THE  FRUIT  BUYERS'  UFION  OF  HEW 

YORK  CITY. 

New  Yobk,  January  4, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

The  Fruit  Buyers'  Union  of  this  city,  an  incorporated  commercial 
body,  composed  of  members  of  all  branches  of  the  fruit  trade,  and  rep- 
resenting, therefore,  handlers  of  domestic  produce  as  well  as  dealers  in 
foreign  fruit  and  nuts,  petition  your  honorable  body  to  leave  unchanged 
and  undisturbed  the  existing  tariff  duties  on  fruit  (green  and  dried) 
and  nuts,  for  the  reasons  hereinafter  set  forth. 

Any  change  in  tariff  duties  will  disturb  business  arrangements 
already  perfected,  and,  besides  entailing  losses  upon  the  trade,  will 
deter  merchants  from  embarking  into  enterprises  looking  to  the  exten- 
sion of  the  business.  The  business  disturbances  inseparable  from  tariff 
revision  and  the  serious  interruptions  which  would  inevitably  follow 
any  radical  increase  in  tariff  duties  must  work  injury  to  everyone 
engaged  in  the  traffic, 

It  may  be  easily  shown  that  an  increase  in  tariff  duties  will  not 
benefit  home  producers.  Indeed,  an  iucrease  in  such  duties  would 
ultimately  work  injury  to  the  very  interests  which  protective  tariffs 
are  designed  to  protect  and  foster. 

The  production  of  fruit  and  nuts  in  California,  as  shown  by  the  mem- 
orandum attached,  has  already  reached  such  enormous  proportions  that 
the  value  of  the  products  exported  to  European  countries  is  consider- 
able. What  the  total  production  of  this  State  alone  will  be  in  a  few 
years  baffles  computation.  Manifestly,  if  it  be  found  necessary  or 
expedient  to  export  these  products  now,  it  will  become  more  and  more 
necessary  to  export  them  as  the  production  increases. 

It  must  be  conceded  by  every  fair-minded  person  conversant  with  the 
subject  that  the  interests  of  our  home  producers  can  be  best  subserved 
by  the  extension  of  our  export  business,  and  it  is  clear  that  the  impo- 
sition of  high  tariff  duties  upon  the  importation  of  the  products  of  the 
countries  to  which  we  seek  to  export  our  products  will  retard  rather 
than  promote  the  business.  It  is  not  likely  that  such  action  on  our 
part  would  provoke  foreign  countries  into  the  adoption  of  retaliatory 
measures  which  might  destroy  our  export  business  altogether. 

It  may  be  urged  that,  be  our  production  of  fruit  what  it  may,  we  can 
not  hope  to  sell  our  products  to  the  fruit-growing  countries  of  Europe, 
such  as  Italy  and  Spain. 

We  concede  that  our  exports  of  fruit  and  kindred  products  to  Italy 
and  Spain  will  never  be  considerable  (although  peanuts  are  regularly 
exported  to  these  countries);  but  our  exports  of  machinery  and  manu- 
factured goods  are  already  large.  Last  year  the  value  of  our  imports 
from  Italy  was  $20,000,000,  and  the  value  of  our  exports  $16,000,000. 
It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  Italian  Govornment  would  accept  the 
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imposition  by  the  United  States  of  high  tariff  duties  on  the  fruit  prod- 
ucts of  Italy,  without  adopting  similar  measures  applicable  to  those 
products  which  we  now  send  to  them. 

Italy  is  cited  merely  for  the  purpose  of  illustration,  and  because  of 
the  common  erroneous  belief  that  our  exports  to  that  country  are  insig- 
nificant.   The  argument  is  susceptible  of  general  application. 

We  desire  also  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  growers 
of  oranges  in  California  are  not  benefited  by  high  tariff  duties  on 
foreign  oranges  nor  injured  by  low  duties  on  them.  The  oranges  grown 
in  California  are  of  superior  quality  and  are  so  much  more  attractive 
in  appearance  than  the  oranges  imported  from  foreign  countries  that 
the  two  products  are  scarcely  competitive.  In  the  West  the  California 
oranges,  when  obtainable,  are  used  to  theexclusion  of  all  other  oranges. 
In  the  East,  the  fancy  varieties  of  California  oranges  are  in  good  demand 
and  command  high  prices.  But  for  this  very  reason  they  are  regarded 
as  the  rich  man's  fruit,  and  the  cheaper  oranges  of  foreign  countries 
are  looked  upon  as  the  fruit  for  the  masses. 

The  extent  of  the  traffic  in  exporting  apples  is  also  worthy  of  your 
attention.  From  January  1, 1896,  to  October  1  of  the  same  year,  there 
were  exported  to  England  and  Europe  from  the  -port  of  New  York 
alone,  13,744,543  pounds  of  dried  apples  and  2,633,927  barrels  of  green 
apples.    Dnring  the  same  period  there  were  also  exported  from  this 

Sort  to  England  and  Europe,  fruits  other  than  apples  of  the  value  of 
1,700,000,  and  nuts  of  the  value  of  $79,000. 

This  country,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  imports  from  Spain  by 
way  of  England,  considerable  quantities  of  oranges  and  other  products. 
Hence  the  imposition  of  high  tariff  duties  upon  fruit  and  kindred 
products  would  affect  not  alone  business  done  with  Italy  and  Spain, 
but  as  well  that  transacted  with  England,  France,  Germany,  Belgium, 
and  other  European  countries,  and  our  immense  export  traffic  with  these 
countries  would  be  disturbed  and  its  growth  retarded. 

Southern  California  has  now  1,260,964  trees  bearing  fruit,  which  pro- 
duced in  1896  2,500,000  boxes  oranges,  of  which  some  50,000  boxes 
were  exported  to  Europe;  also  1,742,501  trees  under  cultivation,  which 
in  two  or  three  years  will  yield  about  5,000,000  boxes  oranges. 

She  has  300,000  prune  trees,  which  produced  in  1896  80,000,000 
pounds  of  prunes,  of  which  about  3,000,000  pounds  were  exported  to 
Europe:  750,000  trees  are  under  cultivation,  which  in  about  three  years 
will  yield  the  enormous  quantity  of  320,000,000  pounds. 

Also,  269,406  lemon  trees  bearing  fruit,  which  produced  this  year 
300,000  boxes,  of  which  none  were  exported;  927,738  trees  under  culti- 
vation, which  in  three  or  four  years  from  now  will  yield  nearly  2,000,000 
boxes. 

Also,  700,000  trees  of  various  dried  fruits,  which  produced  in  1896 
52,094,200  pounds  of  dried  fruit;  5,000,000 pounds  were  exported.  But 
there  are  under  cultivation  900,000  trees,  which  in  a  few  years  will  pro- 
duce over  2,000,000,000  pounds. 

Also,  33,000  fig  trees,  which  yielded  in  1896  1,300,000  pounds  of  figs; 
there  are  under  cultivation  37,973  trees,  which  in  a  few  years  will  yield 
2,500,000  pounds.    None  exported. 

Also,  85,898  olive  trees  are  bearing  fruit;  but  856,000 trees  are  under 
cultivation,  which  in  a  few  years  will  yield  an  immense  crop,  and  will 
produce  a  large  quantity  of  oil. 

Also,  3,500  almond  trees  are  bearing  fruit,  and  gave  in  1896  2,500,000 
pounds  of  almonds. 

Also,  11,300  walnut  trees,  which  produced  in  1896  10,000  bags  of 
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walnuts ;  under  cultivation  160,000  trees,  and  in  a  few  years  will  yield 
a  very  large  quantity. 

Also,  had  a  crop  this  year  of  88,196,000  pounds  of  raisins  and 
10,000,000  pounds  dried  grapes,  which  in  a  few  years  will  be  three  or 
four  times  as  large. 

In  conclusion,  we  respectfully  submit  that  the  existing  tariff  duties 
are  sufficiently  heavy,  aud  we  humbly  petition  your  honorable  txxiy  to 
forbear  from  increasing  them. 

We  ask  no  change  except  the  change  from  ad  valorem  to  specific 
duties,  and  no  reduction.  We  request  only  that  the  existing  schedule 
remain  in  force. 

F.  E.  Franks, 
Ant.  Zuella, 
Victor  L.  Zoin, 

Committee. 


SUMMER  FRUITS,  VEGETABLES  AND  NURSERY 

STOCK. 

COPY  OF  COMMUNICATION  SENT  TO  THE  MICHIGAN  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

A  communication  from  the  horticulturists  of  St.  Clair  County  was 
referred  to  this  committee,  who  have  carefully  considered  it,  and  do 
recommend  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  this  society  address  each  of  the  Michigan  Repre- 
sentatives in  the  United  States  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  as  follows: 

"The  Michigan  State  Horticultural  Society,  in  its  annual  meeting  iu  Grand  Rapids, 
December  2, 1896,  respectfully  calls  your  attention  to  the  tariff  laws  regarding  sum- 
mer fruits,  vegetables,  and  nursery  stock,  which,  as  they  now  exist,  allow  these 
products  to  be  shipped  into  the  United  States  duty  free,  while  our  own  gardeners 
and  farmers  are  required  to  pay  duty  for  sending  products  into  Canada,  amounting, 
in  the  case  of  berries,  to  2  cents  per  pound,  and  correspondingly  large  duties  upon 
all  other  such  fruits  and  nursery  stock.  We  submit  that  this  is  a  hardship  and  a 
tax  upon  our  people,  from  which  they  should  be  relieved,  and  we  ask  that  you  give 
the  matter  immediajfl  attention,  with  a  view  to  so  amending  our  laws  as  to  correct 

the  evil."  _    -!»;-:;.. i    (Mi::0i«»  ' 

W.  W.  Tracy, 
J.  F.  Taylor, 
W.  W.  Eork, 

Committee. 

ZANTE  CURRANTS. 

(Paragraph  217.) 

STATEMENT   SUBMITTED   BY  HON.  D.  N.  BOTASSI,  CONSUL- 
GENERAL  OF  GREECE,  IN  HEW  TORE. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  January  2, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

The  undersigned  most  respectfully  begs  to  submit  to  the  considera- 
tion of  your  committee  the  following  remarks  on  the  import  duty  on 
Greek  currants,  or  Zante  currants,  as  they  are  usually  called  by  the 
trade. 

The  import  duty  from  1872  to  1890  was  1  cent  per  pound.  By  the 
tariff  act  of  1890  currants  were  placed  on  the  free  list    By  the  Wilson 
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bill  of  1894  they  were  transferred  to  the  dutiable  list  and  a  duty  of  1  £ 
cents  per  pound  was  imposed. 

Greek  or  Zante  currants  were  placed  on  the  free  list  by  Mr.  McKinley 
for  the  reason  that  they  are  not  produced  in  this  country.  The  Zante 
currant  is  an  exclusive  product  of  Greece.  Eepeated  efforts  have  long 
been  made  to  grow  it  in  other  countries  as  well  as  in  California,  but 
they  have  proved  futile.  In  fact  even  in  Greece  they  will  only  thrive 
within  a  narrow  strip  of  land  to  the  south  of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth  and  in 
the  islands  of  Corfu,  Cephalonia,  and  Zante.  The  capricious  nature 
of  the  genus  of  this  plant  is  well  known,  and  it  is  an  established  fact 
that  the  product  of  currants  is  thus  confined  in  space  and  limited  in 
quantity. 

The  currant  is  not  an  article  of  luxury,  but  a  raw,  nutritious  substance, 
largely  used  by  the  poorer  classes  of  this  country  as  a  seasoning  of  bread- 
stuffs,  sauces,  and  cakes.  Its  stimulating  and  warming  properties  ren- 
der it  a  cheap,  wholesome,  and  tasty  food,  and  it  is  cheaper  than  flour. 

Zante  currants  must  not  be  confused  with  raisins  or  dried  grapes. 
They  have  nothing  in  common.  In  fact,  while  raisins  and  grapes  are 
articles  of  luxury  for  the  table,  Greek  currants  are  an  article  exclusively 
for  the  kitchen.  This  was  abundantly  proved  before  the  Board  of 
United  States  Appraisers  in  March,  1896,  when  the  most  searching 
inquiry  was  made  and  expert  testimony  taken  by  said  Board,  which 
finally  gave  a  decision  that  Zante  currants  were  neither  raisins  nor 
dried  grapes. 

The  present  duty  on  Zante  currants  is  1£  cents  per  pound.  It  is  a 
most  exorbitant  duty  for  an  article  which  does  not  come  into  competi- 
tion with  any  product  of  the  United  States.  It  actually  amounts  to 
about  150  per  cent  ad  valorem.  It  is  against  the  spirit  of  the  treaty  of 
commerce  and  navigation  in  force  between  the  United  States  and 
Greece.  Greece  takes  exclusively  from  the  United  States  all  the  refined 
petroleum  that  is  consumed  in  the  Kingdom.  The  confirmation  by  your 
committee  of  the  exorbitant  duty  of  1 J  cents  per*  pound  ou  Greek  cur- 
rants will  cause  a  heavy  decrease  in  the  importations  and  a  correspond- 
ing decrease  in  the  trade  in  general  between  this  country  and  Greece. 

The  annual  import  of  Greek  currants  into  the  United  States  amounts 
on  an  average  to  33;000,000  pounds.  The  bulk  of  the  shipments  for 
this  season  have  arrived  already,  and  up  to  October  31  they  amounted 
to  a  little  over  16,000,000  pounds  on  account  of  the  heavy  duty.  For 
revenue  purposes  the  duties  collected  from  Greek  currants  are  an 
entirely  insignificant  item  to  a  budget  of  a  great  country  like  the  United 
States.  But  they  are  a  very  important  item  to  a  poor  country  like 
Greece. 

In  view  of  the  above  it  is  most  respectfully  suggested  to  your  com- 
mittee to  place  Greek  or  Zante  currants  on  the  free  list  as  they  were  in 
the  tariff  act  of  1890. 

D.  N.  Botassi, 
Consul- General  of  Greece. 

DUTY  SHOULD  HOT  BE  PROHIBITIVE. 

Urbana,  Ohio,  January  i,  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Being  largely  interested  in  the  importation  of  currants,  but  it  not 
being  convenient  for  us  to  appear  before  the  committee,  we  take  the 
liberty  of  addressing  you  personally  on  the  subject. 
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We  learn  that  California  interests  will  insist  upon  a  duty  of  2&  oento 
per  pound  on  currants,  which  would  be  practically  prohibitive.  This 
we  would  not  deem  advisable. 

Currants  do  not  come  directly  in  competition  with  California  prod- 
ucts, yet  they  doubtless  to  some  extent  curtail  the  sale  of  raisins.  For 
this  reason  we  think  there  should  be  a  duty  on  them  that  is  protective, 
but  not  prohibitive,  and  we  think  1  cent  to  1£  cents  per  pound  would 
meet  every  requirement. 

You  will  no  doubt  have  elaborate  arguments  by  importers  in  favor 
of  the  free  entry  of  this  article,  based  largely  upon  the  fact  that  it  is 
not  produced  in  this  country.  This  is  true,  yet  as  we  have  indicated 
above,  it  curtails  the  use  of  an  article  that  is  produced  in  this  country. 

We  believe  it  would  not  be  a  mistake  to  provide  for  a  moderate  pro- 
tective duty  on  currants;  but  large  interests  would  be  seriously  dis- 
turbed should  the  duty  be  prohibitive. 

W.  H.  Marvin  &  Co. 


ALMONDS. 

(Paragraph  221.) 
STATEMENT  07  MB.  P.  B.  ABM 8TB0HG,  07  CALIFORNIA. 

Tuesday,  January  5, 1897. 

Mr.  Armstrong  said:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  the  almond 
growers  of  California  met  in  convention  under  the  auspices  of  the  State 
board  of  horticulture  on  the  1st  day  of  December  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  action  in  regard  to  making  their  industry  and  business  wants 
known.  The  almond  growers  of  California  have  invested  in  their  busi- 
ness between  910,000,000  and  915,000,000.  Most  of  the  orchards  were 
planted  at  a  time  when  prices  were  higher  by  60  or  70  per  cent  than 
they  are  to-day.  The  growing  of  almonds  in  California  has  brought 
down  the  price  from  30  cents  to  about  10  cents. 

The  almond  growers  of  California  are  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy. 
I  would  say  that  at  no  time  or  under  no  tariff  has  the  almond  grower 
been  protected  to  such  an  extent  as  to  prevent  our  business  from  suf- 
fering. Take  my  own  case  for  instance.  I  have  probably  the  second 
largest  almond  property  in  the  world.  I  have  invested  $375,000  in 
that  business.  The  orchard  has  been  planted  for  nine  years,  and  in  no 
single  year  or  any  condition  have  I  received  one  cent  of  profit. 

Mr.  Tawney.  What  rate  of  duty  do  you  ask! 

Mr.  Armstrong.  We,  as  a  convention,  have  asked  the  duty  to  be 
fixed  at  6  cents  instead  of  3  as  it  is  to-day.  The  tariff  of  1843 — if  you 
will  just  bear  with  me  one  minute — made  the  duty  on  almonds  3  cents, 
of  1861, 4  cents,  and  there  was  not  an  almond  grown  in  California  at 
that  time.  The  McKinley  bill  fixed  it  at  5  cents  and  the  Wilson  bill  at 
3  cents. 

Mr.  Orosvenor.  You  want  1  cent  additional  f 

Mr.  Armstrong.  I  want  a  duty  of  6  cents  a  pouiMi  and  10  cents  on 
shelled  almonds. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  How  rapidly  does  this  industry  progress  from  the 
start  until  it  is  productive! 

Mr.  Armstrong.  It  is  hard  to  say.  I  think  I  answer  it  in  my  own 
case.  I  have  owned  my  own  orchard  for  going  on  nine  years — it  has 
been  nine  years  this  month — and  we  have  never  got  one  dollar  profit 
out  of  that. 
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Mr.  Gbos YBNO&.  1  mean  how  soon  do  you  get  the  product  after 
planting! 

Mr.  Armstrong.  In  about  five  years  or  six  years  it  begins  to  bear, 
but  it  takes  a  great  number  of  years — like  an  orange  or  a  lemon — to  get 
it  into  full  bearing. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  pounds  of  almonds  were  produced  in 
California  last  year! 

Mr.  Armstrong.  About  5,600,000  pounds,  and  the  importation  is 
about  10,000,000  pounds,  if  we  take  in  the  onshelled,  but  I  weald  be 
very  glad 

Mr.  Turner.  The  duty  you  propose  to  put  on  almonds  is  about  equal 
to  the  cost  of  the  almonds  abroad  f 

Mr.  Armstrong.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Tusnsb.  The  last  importation  I  noticed  were  valued  at  6.6 
cents  per  pound,  in  1895? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  The  lowest  importation  prior  to  1879  was  35  cents 
a  pound,  and  for  the  last  five  years  we  have  been  putting  them  in  the 
hands  or  the  consumer  at  less  than  10  cents  per  pound. 

Mr.  Turner.  You  think  your  information  is  better  than  the  Treas- 
ury figures? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  I  think  not,  but  I  do  claim  to  be  fairly  well  posted 
on  almond  growing. 

Mr.  Turner.  But  you  are  not  an  importer? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  I  am  not  an  importer,  but  I  can  give  the  number  of 
pounds. 

PEANUTS. 

(Paragraph  223.) 
STATEMENT  SUBMITTED   BY  WILLIAM   9ILLA1LB,  07   0LABE- 

moft,  vntonriA. 

Olaremont,  VA.,  January  2}  1897. 
Committer  on  Ways  ato  Means: 

Will  you  please  permit  me  to  call  your  attention  to  an  agricultural 
industry,  involving  extensive  territory  in  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
Tennessee,  Georgia,  and  other  States,  but  I  speak  more  especially  of  my 
own  section,  "Tidewater  Virginia,9'  and  the  industry  to  which  I  refer 
is  that  of  the  peanut.  This  industry  formerly  gave  employment  to 
many  laborers — men,  women,  boys,  and  girls,  the  latter  engaged  prin- 
cipally in  the  months  of  October,  November,  and  December  in  pulling 
and  assorting  the  nuts  from  the  vines.  But  of  late  years  the  industry 
has  fallen  off  fully  one-half  owing  to  the  importation  and  cheapness  of 
foreign  fruits  and  nuts.  The  banana  has  well  nigh  driven  the  peanut 
from  the  fruit  and  nut  venders'  stands  in  all  the  large  cities  of  the 
country.  An  Italian  fruit  and  nut  dealer  said,  "Me  canna  sella  pea- 
nut, too  mana  banana  and  other  nut."  Thus  au  industry,  strictly  agri- 
cultural, has  been  wrecked. 

Bananas  are  brought  into  this  country  constantly,  never  ceasing,  by 
the  million  of  bunches,  absolutely  free  of  any  duty  whatever.  Is  this 
right  f  They  are  not  necessaries  of  life,  but  luxuries,  and  a  duty  should 
be  placed  upon  them,  say  from  25  to  50  cents  a  bunch,  according  to 
quality,  for  revenue  as  well  as  for  protection  to  American  grown  fruits 
and  nuts. 

Away  back  in  the  seventies  I  think,  peanuts  had  a  protection  of  2 
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cents  a  pound.  This  protection  was  obtained  by  the  then  representa- 
tive in  Congress  from  the  Second  Congressional  district  of  Virginia, 
the  late  James.  H.  Piatt.  A  cent  and  a  half  per  pound  would  now 
suffice  provided,  however,  that  all  kinds  of  foreign  nuts  have  a  good 
and  sufficient  duty  laid  upon  them.  If  people  will  have  these  nuts,  far 
more  insipid  and  inferior  to  ours,  let  them  pay  well  for  them  and  help 
our  revenues  along.  We  have  such  a  varied  climate  and  soil  that  we 
can  grow  all  the  fruits  and  nuts  we  need  and  give  employment  and 
sustenance  to  several  million  of  our  people,  white  and  black. 

Wm.  Dillakd. 

STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BT  M.  J.  ALEXANDER,  OF  PITTSBUEG,  PA. 

Pittsburg,  Pa.,  December  28, 1896. 
Committee  on  Wats  and  Means: 

Mr.  Edward  Atkinson,  statistician  and  economic  writer,  recently 
asserted  in  an  address  before  the  then  directors  of  the  Atlanta.,  Ga., 
Exposition,  that  the  peanut  crop  in  the  Southern  States  would  be  one 
of*  its  prime  staples,  rivaling  cotton  and  tobacco.  A  like  prediction 
made  in  1860  in  regard  to  the  products  from  cotton  seed  has  been  real- 
ized, in  that  its  yearly  value  now  quite  reaches  $50,000,000.  The  prod- 
ucts from  cotton  seed  of  commercial  value  are  oil  and  meal.  From  pea- 
nuts the  products  are  oil  and  meal,  but  of  much  better  quality.  All  the 
country  lying  along  the  Atlantic  Seaboard  south  of  latitude  37°  2',  as 
well  as  large  areas  inland,  are  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  this  valu- 
able plant,  covering  a  large  section  of  Virginia,  North  and  South  Caro- 
lina, Georgia,  Alabama,  Florida,  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana, 
aggregating  millions  of  acres. 

The  present  crop  aggregates,  as  nearly  as  can  be  estimated,  4,000,000 
bushels,  or  only  two-fifths  of  the  amount  yearly  imported  from  east  and 
west  Africa  and  from  India  to  the  single  city  of  Marseilles,  in  France. 
By  good  and  intelligent  methods  of  husbandry  an  average  of  50  bushels 
an  acre  can  be  produced,  so  the  entire  crop  of  the  country  could  be  raised 
on  80,000  acres.  Suppose  this  crop  were  expanded  to  cover  in  these  nine 
States,  in  the  aggregate  3,125  square  miles,  a  territory  only  three  times 
as  large  as  Westmoreland  County,  Pa.,  you  would  have  a  production 
of  100,000,000  bushels,  of  a  value  to  the  farmer  of  from  $50,000,000  to 
$70,000,000,  or  $25  to  $35  per  acre. 

This  amount  of  nuts  would,  at  20  pounds  to  the  bushel,  equal  1,000,000 
net  tons,  and  would  yield  40,000,000  gallons  of  refined  oil  for  table  and 
culinary  uses  and  35,000,000  gallons  for  lubricating  and  mechanical  uses 
and  soap  bases,  330,000  tons  of  grits  and  meal  for  human  food,  richer 
in  nutrient  elements  than  peas,  beans,  or  lentils,  and  more  palatable, 
and  330,000  tons  for  cattle  food,  richer  and  more  wholesome  than  cotton- 
seed meal. 

The  factories  would  give  employment  to  40,000  to  50,000  operatives 
directly,  and  many  more  added  to  make  the  packages  of  wood,  tin,  glass, 
paper,  and  bags,  in  which  to  ship  these  products. 

Crude  mills  have  several  times  been  started  in  the  Southern  States  to 
utilize  the  nuts,  but  have  been,  as  a  rule,  unsuccessful,  principally  for 
want  of  skill  and  the  fact  that  other  oils  could  be  made  cheaper. 

It  strikes  me  it -would  be  a  proper  subject  to  encourage  and  nourish 
with  some  protection,  and  we  would  in  a  few  years  realize  the  fulfillment 
of  Mr.  Atkinson's  assertion  "that  there  is  a  greater  potential  of  future 
wealth  in  the  peanut  than  there  was  in  the  cotton  seed  a  few  years 
since,"  and  new  mills  would  dot  all  sections  of  the  South. 
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The  imported  products  that  compete  are  the  various  vegetable  oils 
from  olive,  sesame,  rape  seed,  poppy  seed,  niger,  pulgheria,  palm,  cocoa, 
hempseed,  flaxseed,  cotton  seed,  aud  peanuts,  and  the  oleaginous  seed 
themselves.  Indirectly  competing  would  be  imported  soaps  whose  bases 
are  some  of  these  oils,  especially  crude,  olive,  sesame,  and  peanut  oil. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  a  duty  not  only  on  olive  oil  fit  for  the  table,  but 
olive  oil  unfit  for  the  table,  would  encourage  the  olive  industry  already 
established  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  as  well  as  encourage  the  development 
of  this  industry. 

A  Southerner  by  birth  and  education,  my  interest  in  that  section  of 
the  country  led  me  to  devote  considerable  time  to  the  investigation  of 
the  subject,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  industry  can  be  put  on  its 
feet  more  easily  and  quickly  than  tin  plate  was. 

For  more  than  fifty  years  cotton  seed  was  thrown  to  waste,  until.one 
Mr.  Lewis,  of  Cincinnati,  after  many  failures  and  discouragements, 
invented  machinery  and  methods  to  utilize  it. 

A  reasonable  protective  duty  on  those  products  that  would  compete 
with  this  peanut  product,  viz,  oil  and  meal,  would  stimulate  the  farmers 
of  the  South  to  bring  under  the  plow  thousands  of  idle  acres  and  add 
to  the  wealth  of  our  common  country,  as  well  as  swell  the  revenues  of 
the  Government. 

This  industry  in  France  and  Germany  imports  about  30,000,000 
bushels  yearly,  or  seven  times  our  entire  crop,  where  they  are  manu- 
factured into  oil  and  meal,  much  of  the  oil  finding  its  way  to  this  coun- 
try as  salad  oil  and  in  soaps  and  the  meal  in  adulterated  chocolate  and 
confections  in  their  various  commercial  forms. 

Under  the  tariff  act  of  1890  there  was  a  duty  of  10  cents  per  gallon 
on  cotton- seed  oil;  32  cents  per  gallon  on  flaxseed,  linseed,  and  poppy 
seed;  35  cents  per  gallon  on  olive  oil  fit  for  table;  nothing  on  olive  oil 
unfit  for  table;  other  oils  free. 

I  have  avoided  as  much  as  possible  going  into  details,  but  hope  I  am 
sufficiently  explicit  to  secure  your  attentiou. 

At  my  solicitation  Pittsburg  capitalists,  with  Lawrence  Dil worth  at 
their  head,  have  now  about  furnished  a  complete  mill  at  Norfolk,  Ya., 
that  will  consume  about  1,000  bushels  of  nuts  every  twenty- four  hours. 
I  have  no  doubt  of  its  mechanical  success  and  believe  it  is  the  fore- 
runner of  a  new  industry  for  the  Southern  States  in  which  every  Con- 
gressman from  that  section  will  feel  an  interest  and  give  it  his  support. 

M.  J.  Alexander. 

COCOANUTS. 

(Paragraph  224.) 

BRIEF  FILED  HT  BEHALF  OF  IMPORTERS  AffD  MANUFACTURERS 
OF  COCOAffUT  PRODUCTS. 

Washington,  January  5, 1897. 
The  undersigned,  importers  of  cocoanuts  in  the  shell  and  manufac- 
turers of  preparations  from  cocoanuts,  herewith  respectfully  urge  upon 
your  honorable  committee  the  adoption  of  the  folio  whig  amendments 
to  and  changes  in  Schedule  G  of  the  tariff  act  of  August  28, 1894, 
wherein  is  embraced  certain  agricultural  products  and  provisions: 

(1)  Paragraph  224,  expunge  the  words  "  cocoanuts  in  the  shell "  and 
restore  the  word  "  cocoanuts "  to  the  free  list. 

(2)  Paragraph  218,  "prepared  or  desiccated  cocoanut  or  copra,  30 
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per  cent  ad  valorem,"  amend  to  read,  "  prepared  or  desiccated  cocoa- 
nnt  or  prepared  or  desiccated  copra  and  cocoanuts  shelled,  3  cents  per 
pound." 

In  support  of  the  undersigned's  contention  that  the  first  of  these 
changes  would  be  highly  beneficial  to  American  manufacturers  and  in 
no  way  interfere  with  any  home  industries,  we  have  to  state  that  cocoa- 
nuts  are  a  raw  material,  90  per  cent  of  the  importation  of  which  are 
used  for  desiccating  or  confectionery  purposes. 

Gocoanuts  were,  by  the  act  of  March  2, 1861,  admitted  to  entry  free 
of  dnty,  were  temporarily  withdrawn  from  the  free  list  by  the  act  of 
June  6, 1872,  but  from  that  date  to  the  28th  of  August,  1894,  they  have 
beeu  admitted  to  entry  free  of  duty. 

In  the  act  of  October  1, 1890,  popularly  known  as  the  MoKinley  Act, 
cocoauuts  were  admitted  to  entry  free  of  duty.    (Tide  par.  582.) 

The  eocoanut  occupies  somewhat  of  a  different  plane  from  some  of 
the  other  fruits,  nuts,  etc.,  in  that  they  are  not  usually  eaten  to  any 
extent  without  being  prepared  and  manufactured  either  by  desiccators 
or  confectioners. 

Furthermore,  a  large  proportion  of  the  cocoanuto  imported  into  the 
United  States  are  purchased  in  trade  for  articles,  the  growth  and 
manufacture  of  this  country,  carried  in  vessels  owned  by  citizens  of 
the  United  States  and  manned  by  American  seamen.  It  is  one  of  the 
few  trades  with  foreign  countries  (and  an  outlet  for  our  domestic  goods) 
left  to  American  traders,  and  onr  Government  can  01  afford  to  legislate 
to  the  destruction  of  such  an  industry  of  solely  American  capital.  We 
can  not  for  a  moment  believe  that  it  is  the  province  of  this  Government 
to  assess  a  duty  on  an  article  which  practically  can  not  be  grown  in 
this  country  and  which  is  used  so  largely  by  American  manufacturers, 
employing  thousands  of  operatives.  It  is  therefore  a  fact  that  if  a  duty 
of  20  per  cent  is  imposed  in  the  proposed  new  tariff  act  the  importation 
of  cocoanuts  in  the  shell  will  fall  to  a  very  small  and  limited  amount, 
and  a  number  of  lines  of  American  vessels,  manned  by  American  sea- 
men and  trading  with  the  West  Indies  and  Central  America,  will  have 
to  go  out  of  business. 

We  have  made  efforts  to  ascertain  just  how  many  cocoanuts  are  grown 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  States  annually,  and  we  are  informed 
and  believe  that  75,000  cocoanuts,  alleged  to  be  grown  annually  in  the 
State  of  Florida  is,  irrespective  also  of  a  few  grown  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia, the  entire  annual  production  of  the  United  States. 

It  would  therefore  seem,  acting  on  the  principle  of  the  greatest  good 
to  the  greatest  number,  that  manufacturers  who  have  thousands  of  dol- 
lars invested  in  their  plants  and  factories  and  employing  many  hands 
should  be  considered  somewhat,  particularly  as  there  is  a  comparatively 
small  revenue  from  the  annual  importation  of  cocoanuts  into  the  United 
States. 

In  the  Monthly  Summary  of  Finance  and  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  for  August,  1896,  prepared  in  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  by  the 
Treasury  Department,  and  on  page  271  of  said  summary,  it  is  set  forth 
that  the  total  value  of  cocoanuts  in  the  shell  that  were  imported  during 
the  year  ending  June  30, 1896.  amounted  to  the  sum  of  $351,937,  upon 
which  duties  were  collected  or  about  $70,400,  and  this  table  of  statis- 
tics being  an  official  publication,  it  would  seem  to  be  a  fact  that  the 
amount  of  revenue  annually  received  is  so  comparatively  small  that  it 
can  not  be  said  that  the  Government  will  suffer  much  in  its  revenues 
if  cocoanuts  in  the  shell  are  restored  to  the  free  list. 
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Again,  if  cocoanats  in  the  shell  are  restored  to  the  free  list  in  accord- 
ance with  the  wishes  of  your  petitioners,  the  establishment  of  large 
plants  for  the  expressing  of  cocoaimt  oil  from  the  palp  of  the  cocoanut 
would  be  highly  probable,  thus  giving  many  Americans  employment. 
Said  cocoanut  oil  enters  largely  into  commerce,  is  used  for  soap  and 
candles,  as  a  lamp  oil,  and  as  an  ingredient  in  ointment.  Is  there  any 
good  reason,  in  case  of  favorable  action  by  your  committee,  why  the 
same  should  not  be  manufactured  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States 
and  our  manufacturers  be  independent  of  Ceylon  and  Cochin,  from 
which  places  said  cocoanut  oil  is  now  imported,  and  which  is  the  prod- 
uct of  cooly  cheap  labor  f 

Again,  the  husk  of  the  cocoanut  forms  the  coir  fiber  of  commerce 
and  as  such  would  again  give  employment  to  Americans. 

Again,  in  order  to  controvert  any  contention  that  the  restoration  of 
cocoanuts  in  the  shell  to  the  free  list  would  injure  the  growers  of  cocoa- 
nuts  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  your  petitioners  submit  a 
letter  of  Mr.  A.  M.  Ives,  general  manager  and  treasurer  of  the  Flor- 
ida Fruit  Exchange,  dated  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  October  15,  1894,  and 
giving  statistics  as  to  the  production  and  growth  of  cocoanuts  during 
the  years  1890, 1891,  and  1892.  It  will  be  seen  from  said  letter  that  for 
the  year  1890  the  total  production,  as  taken  from  the  statistics  of  the 
Bureau  of  Agriculture,  was  about  50,000  nuts;  for  the  year  1891  about 
42,000  nuts,  and  for  the  year  1892  a  trifle  over  75,000  nuts.  From  these 
statistics  it  will  be  seen  that  the  growth  of  cocoanuts  in  the  United 
States  is  practically  nil,  and  that  the  American  producer  is  not  in 
urgent  need  of  protection.  Further,  it  is  a  matter  of  common  knowl- 
edge that  the  cocoanuts  grown  in  the  State  of  Florida  are  not  of  suffi- 
cient quantity  to  supply  more  than  one  of  the  cities  of  that  State. 
Furthermore,  there  is  no  meat  or  kernel  in  the  Florida  nuts,  and  as  a 
rule  they  are  only  sold  as  curiosities  to  some  visitor  for  from  10  to  26 
cents  each. 

Again,  and  your  petitioners  beg  to  emphasize  this  fact  with  all  the 
strength  in  their  power,  cocoanuts  in  the  shell,  a  raw  material,  which 
can  not  be  grown  in  the  United  States,  are  used  by  large  manufactur- 
ing industries,  as  also  by  thousands  of  manufacturing  confectioners 
throughout  the  country,  and  the  exaction  of  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  ad 
valorem  adds  to  the  cost  of  the  manufactured  article  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, to  the  burdens  of  the  American  manufacturer. 

Furthermore,  by  the  provisions  of  section  23  of  the  act  of  June  10, 
1890  (the  customs  administrative  act),  "  no  allowance  for  damage  to 
imported  merchandise  shall  be  made  in  the  estimation  and  ttqtidation 
of  duties  thereon,"  and  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  therefor  is  exacted  on  what 
are  known  in  the  trade  as  "culls"  and  "rots,"  and  no  allowance  is  made 
for  damage  during  the  voyage  of  importation  in  the  estimation  and 
assessment  of  duty.  This  culling  often  takes  from  20  to  34)  per  cent, 
and  it  has  been  known  to  reach  as  high  as  40  per  cent,  of  the  number 
of  nuts  imported  in  a  cargo,  thus  again  adding  to  the  cost  of  the  impor- 
tation and,  as  a  consequence,  to  the  cost  of  manufacturing. 

Again,  on  careful  computation,  it  is  estimated  that  some  35,000,000 
cocoanuts  in  the  shell  are  imported  annually  into  the  United  States,  ef 
which  fully  10,000,000  are  used  by  the  desiccators,  and  the  balance  by 
the  confectioners,  so  that  it  will  be  seen  that  the  manufacturing  interests 
practically  take  all  of  the  imports  made. 

We  now  pass  to  the  consideration  of  the  second  of  the  proposed 
amendments  to  and  changes  in  Schedule  G  of  said  tariff  act  ef  August 
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28, 1894,  and  respectfully  commend  the  attention  of  your  honorable 
committee  to  the  facts  contained  in  the  succeeding  pages. 

In  support  of  the  undersigned's  contention  that  the  second  of  these 
changes,  wherein  it  is  urged  that  paragraph  218  be  amended  to  read  so 
as  to  impose  a  duty  of  3  cents  per  pound  on  prepared  or  desiccated 
cocoanut  or  prepared  or  desiccated  copra,  and  cocoanuts  shelled,  would 
place  manufacturers  upon  a  sure  footing  and  enable  them  to  compete 
with  the  cooly  cheap  labor  of  India  your  petitioners  further  state: 

Copra,  or  the  kernel  of  the  cocoanut  in  the  prepared  state,  has  not 
been  defined  eo  nomine  in  any  past  tariff  act,  nor  do  lexicographers 
make  any  mention  of  it  under  that  name.  It  was  formerly  imported 
under  the  name  "  ground  cocoanuts,"  and  assessed  for  duty  at  20  per 
cent  as  a  nonenumerated  manufactured  article. 

In  1893  certain  so-called  copra  was  imported  at  the  port  of  New  York, 
and  was  defined  as  the  sun-dried  meat  of  the  cocoanut  divested  of  the 
shell  and  broken  into  fragments.  It  was  assessed  for  duty  at  30  per 
cent,  but  was  claimed  to  be  exempt  from  duty.  Said  claim  was  event- 
ually sustained  by  the  Board  of  United  States  General  Appraisers  (see 
6.  A.,  2811).  While  it  was  found  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  the  copra  in 
question  was  not  prepared  or  desiccated  copra,  yet  the  said  decision  set 
forth  that  in  the  foreign  market  the  term  u prepared  copra"  is  used 
synonymously  with  desiccated  cocoanut;  that  several  importations  of 
desiccated  cocoanut  described  on  the  invoice  as  prepared  copra  were 
received  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  present  tariff  act,  and,  further,  that 
Bulletin  No.  39  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  contains,  on  page  77, 
a  letter  from  the  Keystone  Desiccating  Company  of  Philadelphia  ask- 
ing Congress  to  provide  against  the  admission  of  manufactured  cocoa- 
nuts  as  copra.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  for  the  first  time  a  legal 
distinction  was  made  between  the  copra  of  commerce  and  prepared  or 
desiccated  copra,  which  latter  was  eventually  decided  to  be  dutiable  at 
30  per  cent  ad  valorem,  but  for  a  time  it  seemed  as  though  the  manu- 
factured article  would  be  admitted  to  entry  free  of  duty.  A  further 
finding  of  fact  in  said  decision  was  that  the  word  "desiccated"  as  used 
in  trade  means  shredded  as  well  as  dried. 

Now,  manufacturers  who  are  desiccators  of  cocoanuts  in  this  country 
have  a  large  capital  invested  in  their  business,  and  employ  many  opera- 
tives, to  say  nothing  of  the  thousands  of  confectioners  throughout  the 
country  who  use  the  prepared  article,  and  it  would  seem  as  though  the 
simple  mention  of  the  fact  that  this  large  industry  was  absolutely 
unprotected  from  the  rush  of  similar  goods  from  India,  where  the  cocoa- 
nut  meat  or  kernel  is  dried,  desiccated,  and  prepared  with  cooly  labor 
at  10  eents  per  day,  aud  under  a  small  valuation,  would  force  your  com- 
mittee to  an  immediate  conclusion,  L  e.,  that  said  industries  need  pro- 
tection if  ever  there  was  a  case  where  protection  was  needed. 

It  is  an  undisputed  faet,  therefore,  that  if  your  honorable  committee 
does  not  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  manufacturers  not  a  desiccating 
plant  in  this  country  can  subsist,  and  this  industry  is  a  large  one,  aud 
is  under  no  combination  or  other  so-called  trust. 

In  the  Monthly  Summary  of  Finanee  and  Commerce  for  the  United 
States  for  August,  1896,  and  prepared  in  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  by 
the  Treasury  Department,  and  on  page  271  of  said  sunfmary,  it  is  set 
forth  that  of  prepared  or  desiccated  copra  there  was  imported  during 
the  year  ending  June  30, 1896, 1,635,840  pounds,  valued  at  $87,328,  and 
upon  which  the  average  value  per  unit  of  quantity  was  .053.  From 
this  it  will  be  seen  that  this  manufactured  article  eosts  a  trifle  over  5 
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cents  per  pound  as  it  stands  packed  in  condition  ready  for  shipment 
to  the  United  States.  As  we  have  before  stated,  it  is  imported  from 
Ceylon,  where  it  is  manufactured  by  cheap  cooly  labor.  It  could  not 
be  manufactured  in  this  country  for  less  than  9  cents  per  pound.  It 
will  further  be  seen  that  there  was  only  $26,200  duties  paid  on  1,636,000 
pounds  of  manufactured  article. 

Your  petitioners  further  submit  in  evidence  a  letter  from  the  acting 
chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Treasury  Department,  dated 
Washington,  December  22, 1896,  settiug  forth  that  the  imports  of  dried 
cocoanut  meats  or  kernels  not  in  the  shell  during  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1896,  were  valued  at  $100,818,  and  that  said  dried  cocoanut  meats 
or  kernels  have  been  decided  by  the  General  Appraisers  to  be  free  of 
duty.  It  would  seem  as  though  the  admission  of  this  letter  in  evidence 
would  be  ample  proof  that  the  manufacturers  of  desiccated  or  prepared 
cocoanut  need  some  protection.  This  desiccated  cocoanut  is  an  Ameri- 
can invention,  and  this  is  a  case  of  cheap  Ceylon  labor  against  Ameri- 
can labor.  A  male  laborer  there  earns  about  $1.50  a  week,  and  girls 
are  employed  to  manufacture  this  so-called  copra  at  30  cents  per  week. 

Your  petitioners  desire  to  show  that  the  3  cents  per  pound  which 
they  urge  be  imposed  upon  this  prepared  or  desiccated  copra  or  pre- 
pared or  desiccated  cocoanut,  and  cocoanuts  shelled,  represents  the 
difference  in  the  cost  of  labor  merely  between  the  United  States  and 
Ceylon. 

Furthermore,  in  Canada  the  duty  levied  on  this  prepared  cocoanut 
or  copra  on  entry  is  now  5  cents  per  pound,  and  if  Canadian  manufac- 
turers are  protected  to  that  extent,  it  would  almost  seem  as  though  the 
American  should  be  also. 

Again,  it  is  believed  after  careful  computation  that  the  amount  of 
capital  invested  in  desiccating  cocoanuts  in  the  United  States  is  at 
least  $5,000,000,  as  there  are  large  plants  in  and  around  New  York 
City,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. ;  Boston,  Mass. ;  Chicago,  111.,  and  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  and  this  large  amount  of  capital  is  irrespective  of  the  money 
invested  in  the  small  manufactories  throughout  the  United  States,  nor 
does  said  amount  include  in  any  way  the  amount  of  capital  invested  in 
the  confectionery  manufacturing  interests  throughout  the  country. 

Your  petititioners  believe,  in  conclusion,  that  they  have  shown  that 
the  interests  of  the  importers  of  cocoanuts  in  the  shell  and  the  manu- 
facturers of  preparations  from  cocoanuts  are  identical,  and  they  respect- 
fully urge,  first,  the  admission  to  free  entry  of  a  raw  material  which 
can  not  be  grown  in  the  United  States;  second,  the  imposition  of  a 
specific  duty  sufficient  to  protect  large  manufacturing  interests  from  a 
flood  of  manufactured  goods,  the  product  of  cooly  cheap  labor  in  India. 

Appended  hereto  will  be  found  certain  letters  referred  to  in  the 
course  of  this  petition  and  submitted  in  evidence. 

Geo.  O.  Glavis, 

Counsel. 
John  D.  Godwin, 

Attorney, 

Representing  Messrs.  H.  P.  Dyer  &  Co.,  New  York,  importers;  Mr. 
L.  Schepp,  New  York,  importer:  Messrs.  Middleton  &  Co.,  New  York, 
importers;  Messrs.  Spencer  &  Co.,  New  York,  importers;  Messrs.  Dun- 
ham Manufacturing  Company,  New  York,  manufacturers;  The  Boston 
Fruit  Company,  Boston,  importers;  McLellan  &  Brigham  Company, 
Boston,  manufacturing  confectioners;  Wetmore  &  Pride  Manufactur- 
ing Company;  Messrs.  Dix  &  Wilkins,  Baltimore,  importers;  Messrs. 
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0.  S.  Orowell  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  importers;  Messrs.  Bossing  ft  Graef, 
Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  manufacturers. 

Appendix.  • 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  SS,  1896, 
Gentlemen:  In  reply  to  you  Inquiry  of  the  21st  instant,  I  have  to  •tat©  that  the 
figures  of  imports,  page  271,  Summary,  August,  1896,  as  to  import!  of  ooooanuts  are 
correct.  Oae  hundred  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighteen  dollars  represents  the 
value  of  dried  oeeoanut  meats  or  kernels  (not  in  the  shell)  which  hare  been  decided 
by  the  General  Appraisers  to  be  free  of  dnty. 

Respectfully,  years,  J.  N.  Whitney, 

AeMmg  Chkf  */  Bmrmm. 

R.  J.  Godwin's  Sons., 

66  W*U  Street,  New  York. 


Jacesonvhxb,  Ful9  Otkiber  U,  1994. 
Gentlemen:  In  reply  to  yours  ef  October  12,  relative  to  ooeoanuts,  have  ts>  reply 
as  follows : 

First,  I  take  statistics  from  Bureau  of  Agriculture  for  1889  shewing  total  product 
to  be  29,660  nuts ;  for  1890, 50,710 ;  for  1891^11,910 ;  for  1892, 75,355.  We  are  informed 
that  in  1889  the  oocoanuts  averaged  $3.65  per  100,  and  in  1892  $3.36. 

I  can  not  answer  your  second  question  as  to  where  this  fruit  is  marketed,  nor  do  I 
know  as  to  whether  or  not  it  is  increasing  or  decreasing  ezeept  so  far  as  can  be 
judged  from  the  figures  given.  I  do  not  know  what  the  immediate  outlook  for  oocoa- 
nuts in  this  State  is.  as  we  have  handled  none  and  know  very  little  about  tike  sec- 
tions of  the  State  where  they  are  produced. 

Tours,  truly,  A.  If.  Ives, 

General  Manager. 

Messrs.  Dxx  Sl  Wildns, 

Baltimore,  Md. 


OOOOANUTS  SHOULD  BE  FBEE. 

Jersey  City,  December  30, 1896. 

COXMITTEB  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS: 

Why  can  prepared  cocoanut  be  imported  for  less  money  than  we  caa 
manufacture  it  heref  Because  there  is  a  dnty  on  the  raw  material, 
cocoannts,  of  $2  per  1,000,  that  the  foreign  manufacturer  does  not  pay. 
Foreign  manufacturers  pay  no  duty  or  tax  whatever.  The  native  work- 
men work  at  a  daily  pay  of  6  to  25  cents — Indians  and  other  cheap 
labor.  So  the  American  manufacturer  must  lose  his  business,  because 
the  cocoannts  can  not  grow  in  the  United  States,  and  because  the  peo- 
ple in  the  United  States  need  more  than  6  cents  per  day  to  live  on. 
American  manufacturers  pay  a  duty  and  use  American  labor. 

We  would  suggest  the  following  remedy:  Remove  the  duty  from 
cocoannts  entirely,  and  place  a  duty  of  about  3  cents  per  pound  on  the 
foreign  labor  productions  imported  into  the  United  States. 

The  competition  in  the  United  States  is  strong  enough  to  keep  the 
price  of  goods  low  for  the  consumer,  and  the  protective  tariff  will 
enable  a  young  man  to  start  in  the  business  on  a  moderate  capital  and 
make  a  fair  living. 

In  all  due  earnestness,  this  is  the  milk  in  the  cocoanut,  and  we  pray 
that  you  can  find  it  agreeable  to  afford  us  the  remedy. 

Alpha  Milling  Company. 
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CHICORY. 

(Paragraph  227,  and  free  list,  paragraph  435.) 

STATEMEHT  SUBMITTED  BT  THE  AMERICA*  CHICORY  COMPANY, 

OF  FREMONT,  NEBR. 

Frbmont,  Nbbr,  January  4, 1897. 
COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS: 

We  have  the  honor  to  ask  consideration  by  your  committee  of  the 
chicory  industry,  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  west  and  South. 

There  has  been  cultivated  for  this  company  this  year  by  the  farmers 
of  Nebraska  1,200  acres  of  chicory,  for  which  they  have  received  $54,000. 
The  labor  involved  in  the  manufacture  of  this  product  will  amount  to 
$20,000.  It  is  our  desire  to  increase  the  acreage  next  season  to  an 
extent  which  would  involve  the  payment  of  $150,008  to  the  farmers  and 
$50,000  for  labor  in  the  factories.  The  question  whether  we  shall  be 
able  to  make  this  increase,  or  even  to  avoid  decreasing  the  acreage,  is 
a  matter  which  we  feel  depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  action  of  Con- 
gress in  its  adjustment  of  the  tariff.  At  present  the  area  of  the  coun- 
try within  which  we  may  sell  our  product  is  very  limited,  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  when  we  reach  Chicago  on  the  east  we  are  met  by  the 
imported  article,  and  by  a  price  on  the  same  which  renders  it  quite 
impossible  for  us  to  compete.  Without  a  tariff  on  all  chicory  imported, 
as  herein-below  outlined,  we  feel  that  our  business  must  be  largely 
curtailed. 

Under  existing  conditions  the  alternative  presented  is  the  curtail- 
ment of  the  business  to  a  point  which  we  believe  would  soon  force  its 
abandonment,  or  the  cultivation  of  the  crop  by  the  farmers  at  a  price 
with  which  they  are  unacquainted  and  which  nothing  but  the  direst 
necessity  would  induce  them  to  accept.  The  raising  of  the  crop  involves 
much  labor  and  care,  but  much  of  the  lighter  labor  is  performed  by 
women  and  children.  Permit  us  to  state  that  our  contract  with  each 
farmer  this  year  averaged  a  trifle  under  5  acres,  our  idea  being  to 
instruct  the  farmers  in  the  culture  and  also  to  give  them  a  variety  of 
crops,  so  that  a  failure  of  one  crop  for  any  reason  should  not  bring 
distress. 

Chicory  is  grown  in  California,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Nebraska, 
and  the  two  Dakotas  and  Minnesota  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
culture.  We  intended,  and  if  possible,  by  reason  of  our  ability  to  com- 
pete, shall  establish  factories  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  We  have 
investigated  the  middle  South,  notably  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  as  to 
favorable  conditions  for  location,  and  the  opportunity  seems  present. 

Two  facts  have  been  established :  the  first  that  chicory  may  be  culti- 
vated successfully  in  this  country;  the  second,  that  it  produces  a  manu- 
lfeetured  article  fully  equal  in  every  respect  to  foreign  make;  the  third 
and  vital  question  is  whether  it  is  possible  to  produce  domestic  chicory 
in  competition  with  the  imported.  At  present  there  is  a  duty  on  the 
manufactured  article,  but  no  duty  on  the  dried  root.  The  effect  of  this 
duty  has  been  overcome  by  foreign  manufacturers  who  have  estab- 
lished their  factories  on  the  seaboard  in  this  country  and  by  bringing 
in  the  dried  root  free  continue  to  flood  the  country  with  chicory  at  a 
price  which  it  is  almost  if  not  quite  impossible  to  meet  and  in  the  pro- 
duction of  which  no  American  farmer  shares,  which  furnishes  the  least 
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possible  amount  for  American  labor,  and  from  which  the  Government 
receives  no  revenue.  The  effect  of  admitting  the  dried  root  free  has 
been  to  discourage  the  industry  in  America  by  confronting  a  domestic 
enterprise  until  exhausted  with  the  cheapest  chicory  and  discrediting 
domestic  manufacture  by  numerous  forms  of  impure,  badly  prepared 
offerings  under  the  label  of  domestic  chicory. 

We  believe  that  a  duty  of  1  cent  per  pound  on  all  chicory  would 
equalize  matters  and  promote  the  cultivation  of  chicory  in  this  country, 
and  we  ask  that  a  duty  of  1  cent  per  pound  be  levied  on  all  forms  of 
chicory,  pure  or  mixed,  dried  root,  or  manufactured  article. 

We  have  some  statistics  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  which 
we  have  the  honor  to  submit  (but  which  we  do  not  think  represent  the 
full  volume  of  free  importations). 

In  the  year  1891  the  imported  chicory,  burnt,  prepared,  and  dutiable, 
amounted  to  $298,027,  decreasing  each  year  almost  without  exception 
until  in  the  year  ending  June  30, 1895,  importations  of  chicory,  burnt 
or  prepared,  and  dutiable,  amounted  to  $15,443;  and  further  decreas- 
ing for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1896,  to  $14,941.  We  beg  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  contrast  between  the  importations  "  dutiable  "  in  1895 
of  $15,443  and  the  importations  of  chicory  "free"  in  1895  of  $158?142 
to  the  importations  "  dutiable"  in  1896  of  $14,941  and  the  importations 
"free"  in  1896  of  $210,228.  Permit  'us  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
pounds  of  chicory  imported  "free"  in  1896,  amounting  to  15,841,955. 
The  pounds  imported  "  free  "  in  1895  amounted  to  9,544,186,  an  increase 
of  6,297,769  pounds,  or  66  per  cent  increase.  From  Department  figures 
it  is  apparent  that  importations  of  the  manufactured  article  have  almost 
disappeared,  and  the  importation  of  the  dried  root,  duty  free,  grew 
amazingly  until  it  reached  the  remarkable  increase  of  6,300,000  pounds, 
or  66  per  cent  in  1896  over  1895. 

In  view  of  the  increase  in  consumption  of  chicory  in  this  country,  as 
above  indicated,  the  time  would  seem  to  be  ripe  for  the  establishment 
of  the  chicory  culture  in  this  country,  which  we  believe  can  be  accom- 
plished by  the  imposition  of  1  cent  per  pound  on  the  dried  root  in  addi- 
tion to  the  present  duty  on  the  manufactured  chicory;  and  if  we  may 
be  pardoned  for  the  presumption,  beg  to  express  the  opinion  that  admit- 
ting dried  root  free  has  been  a  construction  of  the  existing  tariff  law 
unjustifiable,  in  that  the  dried  root  has  been  classed  as  raw  material, 
and  manifestly  unfair  to  the  American  farmer  and  American  manufac- 
turer of  home-grown  chicory. 

The  American  Chicory  Company, 
Geo.  A.  Mead,  Secretary. 


FOKEIGN  COMPETITION. 

Omaha,  Nebr.,  December  10, 1896. 
Dear  Sir:  Among  the  Nebraska  industries  is  that  of  raising  the 
chicory  beet  and  its  manufacture  into  the  chicory  product.  The  feet  is 
that  our  Nebraska  soil  is  not  excelled  in  the  world  in  its  favorable  con- 
ditions for  the  cultivation  and  production  of  the  chicory  beet.  The  same 
is  true,  as  you  doubtless  know,  touching  the  sugar  beet.  It  is  peculiar 
in  this  connection  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  soil  of  Nebraska,  in  con- 
nection with  our  climate,  is  adapted  above  all  others  in  this  country  for 
raising  these  beets,  and  particularly  the  chicory  beet.  Our  agricul- 
tural population  could  be  well  supported  by  the  production  of  these 
beets  alone  if  we  only  had  the  factory  means  of  converting  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  the  beets  into  the  manufactured  product  and  for  disposing 
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of  the  same  when  manufactured.  At  the  present  time  the  annual 
importation  of  chicory  into  this  country  equals  90,000,000  pounds.  A 
greater  portion  of  this  ought  to  be  raised,  manufactured,  and  distrib- 
uted in  our  country.  At  the  present  time  I  am  informed  that  the  man- 
ufactured article  is  subject  to  a  small  tariff  of  1&  cents  per  pound,  which 
it  is  claimed  by  those  interested  should  be  raised  to  2£  cents  per 
pound.  The  dry  root  comes  in  free,  whereas  it  should  be  subject  to  a 
tariff  of  at  least  2  cents  per  pound.  In  support  of  these  claims  it  is 
urged  that  if  a  reasonable  tariff  be  laid  as  above  suggested  the  busi- 
ness of  raising  and  manufacturing  and  selling  chicory  in  the  State  of 
Nebraska  can  be  increased  to  very  large  proportions,  which,  in  view  of 
existing  circumstances  and  foreign  competition,  is  impossible.  Germany 
and  Belgium,  in  view  of  their  cheap  labor  and  the  low  rates  of  ocean 
freight,  can  lay  the  dry  root  down  in  New  York  at  a  very  low  figure. 
Franck  &  Son  manufacture  the  root  at  Flushing  and  put  it  upon  our 
markets  at  a  ruinous  competition  with  the  small  producers  and  manufac- 
turers here.  The  American  Chicory  Company,  a  Nebraska  corpora- 
tion, has  paid  to  the  farmers  of  our  State  this  year  $50,000  for  the 
chicory  raised  in  this  State,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  the  article  have 
employed  between  40  and  50  operatives.  If  the  tariff  can  be  increased 
as  above  suggested  the  officers  of  the  company  claim  they  will  be  able 
to  pay  to  our  farmers  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  per  year  and 
employ  many  hundred  operatives  in  manufacturing  the  product.  They 
further  claim  that  the  larger  portion  of  the  increased  price  by  reason  of 
the  tariff  would  go  to  the  farmers  and  operatives. 

O.  S.  MONTOOMEBY. 


RAW  CHICOBT  SHOULD  BE  FREE  OF  DUTY. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Having  been  for  some  years  placed  to  a  disadvantage  with  our  foreign 
competitors  in  the  manufacture  of  chicory,  and,  as  we  believe,  solely  on 
account  of  an  inadequate  tariff  tax  on  this  article,  we,  the  undersigned 
manufacturers  of  chicory  and  coffee  substitutes,  would  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  facts  contained  in  this  article — a  truthful  statement  of  facts 
concerning  this  industry,  showing  conclusively  that  with  free  raw 
material  and  a  judicious  tax  on  the  manufactured  articles  the  general 
public  and  the  employers  of  said  industries  will  be  the  gainers  in  regard 
to  wages,  quality  of  chicory?  and  price  of  same.  When  chicory  paid  a 
tariff  of  1  cent  per  pound  it  was  impossible  for  American  capital  to 
successfully  compete  with  the  European  product,  as  there  was  a  duty 
on  the  raw  material,  and  it  was  not  and  could  not  be  raised  here  to 
advantage. 

The  price  and  long  hours  of  labor  in  European  chicory  factories  also 
proved  a  disadvantage,  as  labor  here  was  more  than  double  that  paid 
in  Europe  for  the  same  work. 

The  result  of  this  was  that  the  few  importers  practically  controlled 
all  the  trade  and  arranged  prices  to  suit  themselves,  while  the  foreign 
manufacturers  sent  all  their  cheap  and  adulterated  goods  to  this  market. 

Since  the  above-mentioned  time  the  duty  on  raw  material  has  been 
abolished  and  the  duty  on  manufactured  goods  made  a  specific  tax  of 
2  cents  per  pound. 

The  result  of  this  has  been  to  immediately  encourage  the  manufac- 
ture of  chicory  in  this  country,  aud  the  factories  have  increased  to  such 
a  number  that  the  industry  may  be  considered  as  well  established  here. 

However,  the  fact  of  there  being  a  duty  on  this  article  has  not 
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increased  the  price  to  the  consumer,  but,  on  the  contrary,  has  increased 
competition  to  such  an  extent  that  chicory  has  been  sold  for  several 
years  at  prices  less  than  the  difference  of  amount  when  duty  is  deducted 
from  price  of  imported  goods,  while  the  American  chicory  is  always 
freshly  prepared  and  far  superior  to  the  damp,  black,  and  adulterated 
foreign  chicory  formerly  imported. 

We  desire  also  to  call  the  special  attention  of  your  committee  to 
the  fact  that  in  the  manufacture  and  grinding  of  chicory  grain  a  large 
percentage  becomes  powder,  which  in  Europe  is  adulterated  with 
roasted  and  ground  mangel  and  sugar-beet  roots. 

This  preparation  is  packed  into  small  packages  and  sold  largely  in 
this  country. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  our  European  competitors  can  and  do  adul- 
terate these  goods,  and  also  through  their  long  sale  of  these  packages 
here,  we  are  unable  to  compete  with  them  successfully  at  the  present 
rate  of  duty,  and  in  consequence  the  manufacturers  here  are  obliged 
to  reship  a  large  part  of  this  product  to  Europe  and  accept  any  price 
in  order  to  get  rid  of  it. 

We  therefore  ask  that  your  committee  increase  the  duty  on  these 
chicory  packages,  thereby  giving  us  the  opportunity  of  selling  onr 
goods  and  giving  employment  to  a  large  additional  force  of  men, 
women,  and  children. 

While  we  are  able  to  successfully  compete  on  the  grain  chicory  with 
a  duty  of  2  cents  per  pound,  it  will  require  a  duty  of  at  least  3  cents 
per  pound  to  overcome  the  prejudice  which  a  large  number  of  foreign- 
bom  citizens  always  have  to  goods  put  up  under  American  labels. 

We  would  further  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that,  as  the  tariff 
now  stands,  other  coffee  substitutes  than  chicory  pay  a  duty  of  1£  cents 
per  pound,  and  that  the  Government,  can  be  defrauded  by  importers 
bringing  package  chicory  here  as  "  coffee  or  substitutes,"  and  packing 
in  the  same  identical  style  and  form  of  package  as  chicory,  thus  evad- 
ing one-half  cent  per  pound  duty. 

We  therefore  request  that,  in  justice  to  the  Government  and  to  the 
American  manufacturers,  the  duty  on  all  coffee  substitutes  be  made  the 
same  as  on  chicory. 

In  conclusion,  we  earnestly  request  that  the  raw  material  continue  to 
be  duty  free,  aud  that  grain  chicory,  roasted,  shall  pay  a  tax  of  2  cents 
per  pound  as  heretofore,  and  also  that  all  package  chicory,  or  other 
coffee  substitutes  put  up  in  packages,  pay  a  duty  of  at  least  3  cents  per 
pound. 

Haesaebt  &  Btjyssb, 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
Geo.  Floh's  Sons, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
G.  B.  Mulleb  &  Co., 

New  York. 
Belgian  Chicoby  Mills, 

New  York. 
G.  H.  Molleb  &  Bbq.,    ' 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
P.  C.  Tomson  ft  Oo~ 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Wbikel  ft  Smith  Sfice  Co., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Pabbisk  Bros., 

Baltimore,  Md. 
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DUTY  HEEDED  OH  RAW  CHICORY. 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  7, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Permit  mo,  as  a  resident  of  Nebraska,  to  invite  the  attention  of  the 
committee  to  the  matter  of  a  duty  on  raw  chicory.  The  duty  on  pre- 
pared chicory  at  present  is  2  cents  per  pound.  The  growing  of  the  raw 
material  for  this  substitute  for  coffee  promises  to  become  a  new  industry 
with  our  farmers  if  it  is  encouraged,  and  it  should  be,  because  of  that 
fact  and  because  it  is  an  agricultural  industry,  given  the  favor  of  Con- 
gress. 

Our  imports  of  raw  chicory  have  been  rapidly  increasing.  The 
imports  for  the  fiscal  year  1895  were  9,544,186  pounds;  1896, 15,841,955 
pounds* 

The  high  price  of  coffee  makes  the  healthful  substitute  of  chicory  and 
its  admixture  with  coffee  of  more  or  less  concern  to  our  rapidly  increas 
ing  population,  as  the  increase  of  the  production  of  coffee  does  not 
promise  to  keep  pace  with  the  ratio  of  increase  in  consumption.  Chic- 
ory is  the  beverage  in  Belgium  quite  universally  used  in  lieu  of  coffee, 
and  the  time  is  approaching  when  the  price  of  coffee  may  place  it  beyond 
the  reach  of  a  very  considerable  class  of  our  people. 

It  would  appear  to  be  the  true  policy  of  the  country,  especially  when 
prices  for  agricultural  products  are  depressed,  and  when  diversified 
farming  becomes  more  and  more  important,  when  our  foreign  sugar  is 
costing  us  over  $88,000,000  and  foreign  coffee  over  $84,000,000,  to  do 
everything  reasonable  to  lighten  these  heavy  burdens  and  especially 
when  encouragement  for  these  two  products  would  tend  to  benefit  our 
farmers.  Belgium  agriculturists  with  cheap  labor  are  raising  and 
sending  us  their  raw  chicory  for  Nebraska  and  other  coffee  drinkers, 
when  we  should  be  producing  it  at  home— and  we  will  be  raising  it,  if 
fair  protection  or  encouragement  is  extended.  With  proper  legislation 
there  is  no  doubt  that  we  would  eventually  produce  the  raw  chicory 
which,  when  prepared,  is  mixed  with  coffee  for  the  millions  of  breakfast 
tables  in  the  land,  its  admixture  being  concededly  more  healthful  than 
coffee. 

The  first  practical  effort  to  develop  the  chicory  industry  seems  to 
have  been  at  or  near  O'Neill,  in  Holt  County,  Nebr.,  nearly  five  years 
ago,  when  Mr.  Hazelett  undertook  its  culture.  He  met  with  many  dis- 
couragements, the  educational  work,  not  unlike  that  required  to  pro- 
duce beets  for  sugar,  being  found  expensive  in  the  many  details  from 
field  to  factory.  The  American  Chicory  Company  was  organized 
January,  1896,  and  the  company  leased  the  plant  at  O'Neill.  Because 
of  many  reasons  presented,  the  company  concluded  to  locate  at  Fremont, 
Nebr.  Quite  early  in  the  spring  of  1896  the  company  began  its  prep- 
arations for  the  season's  business  by  importing  a  large  quantity  of  seed 
from  Magdeburg,  Germany.  Contracts  were  made  with  300  farmers  to 
raise  1,100  acres  of  chicory  and  the  company  had  to  look  after  encour- 
aging, instructing,  and  superintending  the  work  of  growing  the  crop. 
In  the  erection  of  the  building  there  has  been  used  250,000  brick,  125,000 
feet  of  lumber,  and  about  75  tons  of  iron.  The  structure  throughout  is 
solid  and  permanent.  The  product  from  the  fields  was  cut  and  dried 
at  this  Fremont  establishment,  and  was  then,  as  I  am  advised,  shipped 
to  O'Neill  to  be  put  into  commercial  shape,  for  last  year  only,  as  the 
company's  plans  contemplate  the  erection  at  Fremont  this  year  of  a 
factory  for  manufacturing  the  dried  product  into  the  form  in  which  it 
T  H 65 
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finds  its  way  into  commerce.  The  Fremont  factory  worked  up  from 
50  to  70  tons  of  raw  chicory  roots  every  twenty-four  hours.  Chicory 
was  also  raised  at  Hastings,  in  Nebraska,  and  the  product  shipped  to 
Fremont.  The  competition  this  past  year  with  foreign  chicory  is  very 
severe  and  the  Fremont  factory  finds  its  best  market  west  of  Chicago. 
The  two  main  questions  that  yet  remain  undecided,  and  before  this 
industry  can  reach  success,  are,  Can  the  crop  be  successfully  grown  with 
profit  to  the  farmers!  Second,  Can  the  manufactured  product  be  sold 
in  competition  with  the  imported  article  f  On  behalf  of  the  farmers  of 
[Nebraska  and  of  the  country,  I  respectfully  ask  that  the  present  duty 
on  prepared  chicory  be  increased  to  3  cents  per  pound  at  least,  and  that 
a  duty  of  2  cents  per  pound  be  placed  on  raw  chicory. 

E.  Ham. 

DUTY  OH  CHICORY  WOULD  HELP  THE  FARMER& 

Racine,  Wis.,  January  2, 1897. 

By  giving  a  chance  to  chicory  factories  in  this  country  to  get  on  their 
feet  and  enable  them  to  compete,  it  would  not  alone  help  the  owner  of 
the  factory,  etc.,  but  the  farmers  also,  giving  them  a  chance  to  raise  one 
more  product,  besides  creating  a  demand  for  land;  and  as  the  farmer 
has  so  very  little  benefit  from  tariff  laws,  it  would  be  nothing  but  fair 
to  give  him  a  chance  whenever  it  presents  itself,  especially  when  the 
stuff  is,  so  to  speak,  with  little  exception,  all  imported  from  Europe. 
The  article  can  be  produced  here,  and  I  don't  see  why  it  should  not  be, 
especially  as  this  is  an  agricultural  country. 

It  is  astonishing  that  we  are  buying  this  article,  as  well  as  beet  sugar, 
from  Germany. 

F.  W.  Klein. 

CHICORY  BOOT  HOT  A  RAW  MATERIAL 

Chicago,  December  28, 1896. 

Dear  Sib:  Being  engaged  in  the  chicory  business,  we  take  the  lib- 
erty of  submitting  to  you  our  grievances  which  exist  since  the  duty 
has  been  taken  off  the  imported  dried  chicory  roots. 

It  is  a  question  of  mere  existence  to  carry  on  this  business  under 
standing  circumstances,  namely,  to  raise  the  roots  from  the  seed.  How 
absurd  is  the  fact  that  we  cultivators  of  this  branch  of  business  are 
compelled  to  pay  a  duty  of  33  per  cent  on  the  seed,  which  we  are  necessi- 
tated to  obtain  from  Europe,  and  the  product  of  this  seed,  the  dried 
roots,  enter  this  country  free  of  duty. 

The  manufacturers  of  tariff  baptized  dried  chicory  roots  "raw  mate- 
rial." We  shall  endeavor  to  prove  to  you  that  they  can  not  be  consid- 
ered as  such.  Two  years  ago  we  paid  for  seed,  equal  in  amount  to  100 
kilos,  1,250  marks,  and  then  33  per  cent  duty  thereon.  (Price  for  seed 
in  1897,  240  marks.)  It  takes  the  very  best  cultivated  and  well  ferti- 
lized land  in  order  to  raise  a  satisfactory  crop,  and,  further,  a  constant 
weeding,  hoeing,  and  thinning  through  most  of  the  summer  season; 
then  the  roots,  on  account  of  their  being  so  long,  must  be  dug  up  with 
forks,  the  foliage  cut  from  them,  washed,  and  finally  forwarded  to 
factory  for  cutting,  etc. 

The  expense  of  raising  and  preparing  50  acres  of  chicory  roots  for 
the  factory,  on  an  average  of  six  tons  per  acre,  amounts  to  92,250, 
equal  to  about  $7.50  per  ton  green.  This  outlay  is  all  for  labor  and 
material  for  which  we  have  to  pay  net  cash. 
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The  product  from  the  land  is  then  taken  up  by  factory  hands,  roots 
are  cat,  kiln  dried,  sifted,  roasted,  crushed,  and  packed,  either  in  casks 
as  granulated  or  in  packages  as  powdered. 

The  shrinkage  is  considered  over  two-thirds,  since  we  receive  from 
the  kiln  which  we  load  at  one  time  with  eight  tons  of  cut  green  roots 
5,120  pounds,  or  at  the  rate  of  32  pounds  dried  roots  to  100  pounds  green 
roots.  The  cost  of  eight  tons  of  roots  from  the  field,  according  to  the 
estimate  above,  would  be  $60,  or  1£  cents  per  pound.  The  expense  to 
dry  these  roots  in  calculation  of  one  day  steam  power,  engines,  coal, 
cutting  machine,  one  man  to  feed  cutting  machine,  one  to  load  kiln  by 
day  and  one  by  night,  besides  the  coke  used  up  in  twenty-four  hours, 
bring  the  cost  of  dried  roots  to  1|  cents,  and  at  this  no  extras  are 
included,  such  as  running  the  plant,  living  expenses,  taxes,  or  insurance, 
horseshoeing,  wagon  repairs— nothing  of  this  kind;  only  cash  outlay  for 
rent  of  land,  fertilizer,  and  labor  hands. 

We  are  able  to  buy  imported  kiln- dried  chicory  roots  f.  o.  b.  at  our  fac- 
tory at  If  cents  per  pound.  A  few  years  after  we  started  in  this  busi- 
ness we  contracted  with  fourteen  neighboring  farmers  to  raise  roots  for 
us,  and  in  all  we  received  about  120  tons,  for  which  we  paid  from  $7.50 
to  $8  per  ton.  The  next  year  and  years  after  this  we  could  not  get 
them  to  raise  another  root  for  us. 

This  was  at  the  time  when  there  was  a  2-cent  duty  on  chicory  roots, 
and  we  received  4£  and  5  cents  per  pound,  while  now  we  get  but  3  and 
3£  cents  per  pound,  and  it  makes  it  most  impossible  to  keep  up  the 
business,  since  we  have  to  pay  85  cents  to  $1.25  per  day  wages.  To 
pay  this  we  must  be  protected  at  the  following  rates:  Kiln-dried  roots, 
2  cents  per  pound;  granulated  chicory,  2}  cents  per  pound;  and  roll 
chicory,  3  cents  per  pound. 

At  the  time  our  plant  was  worked  in  full  force  we  had  engaged  from 
the  middle  of  May  to  the  end  of  October  80  to  125  persons,  averaging 
from  80  cents  to  $1.35  per  day,  while  from  December  to  the  middle  ot 
April  we  employed  from  23  to  25  persons,  averaging  from  $1  to  $1.50 
per  day. 

Kbembs  &  Go. 

AMERICAN  FACTORIES  WITH  CLOSED  DOORS. 

Stockton,  Oal.,  December  23, 1896. 

Dear  Sir:  In  the  present  condition  of  affairs,  the  growing  and 
manufacture  of  chicory  in  the  United  States  is  at  an  end.  The  chicory 
root  resembles  the  sugar  beet  in  this,  that  it  requires  a  very  large  area 
of  land  and  a  vast  amount  of  labor  in  its  cultivation.  After  it  has  been 
cultivated  and  is  brought  to  the  factory,  it  necessitates  a  great  deal  of 
labor  to  make  a  finished  product.  The  roasting  and  grinding,  which 
are  the  last  two  processes,  require  the  least  labor  and  expenditure  of 
alL  A  great  amount  of  land  and  a  vast  amount  of  labor  had  been 
employed  in  the  cultivation  of  this  root  up  to  the  time  of  the  passage 
of  what  was  known  as  the  McKinley  law.  The  provisions  of  that  bill 
destroyed  absolutely  the  industry  in  this  country. 

We  are  not  able  to  state  accurately  the  number  of  people  engaged 
in  the  growth  and  manufacture  of  this  article,  but  it  is  very  large. 
Factories  exist  in  California,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin,  all  of  which 
have  been  obliged  to  close  down,  and  the  owners  of  many  have  become 
bankrupt  by  reason  of  the  existing  tariff  provisions. 

There  was  formerly  a  duly  upon  the  raw  chicory,  as  well  as  upon  the 
manufactured  article.    The  McKinley  bill  took  the  duty  off  the  raw 
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article  and  left  it  upon  the  manufactured  article.  The  consequence 
was  that  the  chicory  root  was  prepared  in  Germany  up  to  the  last  two 
stages  of  the  processes  of  its  manufacture,  namely,  roasting  and  grinding ; 
was  shipped  over  here  and  roasted  in  the  United  States ;  being  admitted 
duty  free,  and  being  produced  by  cheap  labor,  it  has  driven  domestic 
chicory  entirely  out  of  the  market.  Not  only  has  it  accomplished  this, 
but  it  has  defeated  the  very  purposes  of  the  law  by  preventing  the 
importation  of  the  manufactured  article. 

What  is  now  admitted  as  raw  chicory  is  the  chicory  root  after  it  has 
undergone  all  of  the  processes  up  to  the  last  two.  These  processes 
involve  the  use  of  90  per  cent  of  the  entire  labor  used  in  its  manufac- 
ture. It  will  thus  be  seen  that  even  admitting  the  raw  root  duty  free, 
causes  the  employment  of  90  per  cent  foreign  labor,  in  a  foreign 
country.  Not  only  are  our  land  owners  and  farmers  deprived  of  the 
opportunity  of  growing  this  root,  but  the  laborer  is  debarred  from  par- 
ticipation in  its  manufacture. 

We  ask  that  the  duty  upon  raw  chicory  in  all  forms  be  restored  and 
made  at  least  1  cent  per  pound,  though  a  higher  duty  of,  say,  1&  cents, 
would  insure  this  industry  protection,  as  the  manufactured  chicory 
has  to  pay  the  duty  now  imposed — 2  cents  per  pound.  We  can  not 
give  you  accurately  the  number  of  men  employed  in  the  growing, 
transportation,  and  manufacture  of  this  article  in  the  United  States, 
but  it  amounts  to  a  great  many  thousands.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  almost  the  entire  cost  of  its  production  and  manufacture  is  labor. 
The  foreign  grower,  who  now  has  his  raw  chicory  admitted  duty  free, 
grows  it  in  Germany,  cuts  it,  kiln-dries  it,  sacks  it,  and  prepares  it  for 
roasting  before  sending  it  to  this  country.  As  one  man  can  roast  as 
much  chicory  as  fifty  can  grow  and  prepare  for  roasting,  you  will  read- 
ily see  that  under  the  provisions  of  the  McEinley  law  the  foreigner  has 
decidedly  the  advantage,  and  that  the  United  States  Government 
neither  procures  a  revenue  nor  protects  its  citizens. 

Baohuan  &  Brandt. 


COCOA  AND  CHOCOLATE. 

(Paragraph  220.) 

MEMORIAL  SUBMITTED  BT  VARIOUS  MAHUFACTUBEB8  07 
CHOCOLATES  AMD  COCOAS. 

New  York,  December  30, 1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

In  revising  and  refraining  the  existing  revenue  tariff  measure,  known 
as  the  Wilson  bill,  your  committee  will  find  in  Schedule  O  the  following 
paragraph,  viz: 

229.  Cocoa,  prepared  or  manufactured,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  two 
cents  per  pound;  chocolate,  sweetened,  flavored,  or  other,  valued  at  thirty-five  eents 
per  pound,  and  chocolate  confectionery,  thirty-five  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

We,  the  undersigned  manufacturers  of  chocolates  and  cocoas  in  the 
United  States,  maintain  that  this  is  not  sufficient  protection  for  our 
industry,  nor  are  the  amounts  of  duties  imposed  consistent,  taking  into 
consideration  the  articles  which  are  thereby  covered  and  the  policy  of 
the  Government  under  a  revenue  basis,  and  we  herewith  pray  and  sub- 
mit for  your  kind  consideration  in  its  stead  the  following  schedule,  viz: 

229.  Cocoa,  prepared  or  manufactured,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  and 
~alued  at  twenty  cents  per  pound  or  less,  four  cents  per  pound;  valued  at  exceeding 
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twenty  cents  per  pound,  twenty-five  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Chocolate,  sweetened, 
flavored,  or  other,  valued  at  twenty  oente  per  pound  or  less,  five  cents  per  pound; 
valued  at  exceeding  twenty  cents  per  pound,  thirty-five  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

In  order  to  substantiate  in  as  brief  a  manner  as  possible  the  claims 
which  we  make  why  the  duties  on  the  articles  covered  by  paragraph 
229  should  be  increased,  we  beg  to  quote  you  the  following,  viz: 

First.  "Cocoa,  prepared  or  manufactured."  Under  this  heading 
come  all  the  various  manufactures  of  powdered  cocoas,  packed  princi- 
pally in  tin  packages,  and  ground  cocoa  in  large  cakes,  commercially 
known  as  liquor  chocolate.  According  to  the  official  statistics  the 
importation  of  goods  under  this  heading  during  the  fiscal  year  1895 
amounted  to  1,400,000  pounds,  the  import  valuation  of  which  was 
about  $475,000.  At  the  present  rate  of  duly,  although  the  average 
valuation  per  pound  amounted  to  34  cents,  nevertheless  the  amount  of 
duties  received  by  the  Government  amounted  to  only  about  $28,000. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1896,  with  the  enormous  business  depression 
and  a  considerable  decrease  in  the  amount  of  business  done  by  the 
domestic  manufacturers  on  these  articles,  as  you  will  notice  by  the  sta- 
tistical report  of  the  importations  of  crude  cocoa  hereinbelow  men- 
tioned, nevertheless  the  importations  of  manufactured  cocoas  amounted 
to  1,300,000  pounds,  valued  at  about  $425,000,  and  at  the  average  valu- 
ation of  33  cents  per  pound,  the  total  amount  of  duty  received  by  the 
Government  was  only  about  $25,500. 

We  therefore  feel  convinced  that  you  will  sustain  our  claim  that  the 
duties  on  these  goods  should  be  advanced  as  mentioned  on  the  sched- 
ule which  we  have  submitted,  and  that  a  dividing  line  should  be  drawn 
so  as  to  enable  the  Government  to  receive  a  fair  compensation  for  the 
higher  priced  cocoas  which  are  considered  an  article  of  luxury,  and 
which  are  imported  extensively  on  this  market  to  the  detriment  of  the 
American  manufacturers. 

Second.  "Chocolate,  sweetened,  flavored,  or  other  valued  at  35  cents 
per  pound."  The  sweetened  chocolate  entered  in  the  United  States 
under  this  heading  during  the  fiscal  year  1895  amounted  to  834,000 
pounds,  the  import  valuation  of  which  was  about  $165,000,  and  the 
average  value  of  entry  20  cents  per  pound,  and  on  this  large  amount  the 
Government  received  a  duty  of  only  $16,500. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1896,  notwithstanding  the  depression  in  busi- 
ness and  the  considerable  decrease  in  the  amount  of  business  done  by 
the  domestic  manufacturers,  the  imports  of  these  goods  increased  to 
1,050,000  pounds,  the  import  valuation  of  which  was  $185,000,  at  the 
average  valuation  of  18  cents  per  pound,  and  the  entire  amount  of  duties 
received  by  the  Government  on  this  increasing  amount  was  only  $21,000, 

You  will  be  kind  enough  to  take  into  consideration  the  large  amount 
of  sweetened  chocolate  entered  at  the  average  valuation  of  18  cents  per 
pound,  whereas  during  the  fiscal  year  1896  the  entire  entry  of  sweetened 
chocolates  exceeding  35  cents  per  pound  valuation,  which  is  the  present 
dividing  line,  amounted  to  only  3,000  pounds,  valued  at  $1,400,  and  on 
which  the  Government  received  only  $500  duties.  You  will  notice  the 
great  discrepancy  between  these  two  amounts,  and  you  will  no  doubt 
recognize  the  fact  that  the  dividing  line  of  35  cents  per  pound  on  these 
articles  is  a  mistake  and  an  injustice  to  the  American  manufacturer  and 
should  be  reduced  to  20  cents  per  pound,  and  instead  of  making  the 
specific  duty  2  cents  per  pound  it  should  be  increased  to  5  cents  per 
pound,  and  above  20  cents  per  pound  valuation  to  35  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  the  same  as  sugar  candy  and  all  confectionery.  (See  Schedule 
E,  paragraph  183.) 
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Third.  Crude  cocoa:  This  article,  which  is  the  raw  material  from 
which  is  made  all  the  cocoas,  prepared  or  manufactured,  aud  also 
sweetened  chocolates,  with  the  addition  of  sugar,  vanilla,  and  other 
ingredients,  instead  of  growing  in  amount  as  did  the  importations  of 
the  manufactured  goods,  the  same  decreased  in  valuation  from 
$3,200,000  during  the  fiscal  year  1895  to  $2,400,000  daring  the  fiscal 
year  1896.  showing  a  decrease  in  the  importation  of  raw  material  to  the 
value  of  $800,000,  which  shows  conclusively  that  the  foreign  manufac- 
turers, with  the  present  low  rates  of  duties,  are  gradually  crushing  oat 
the  American  manufacturer  and  depriving  the  Government  of  a  revenue 
to  which  it  is  justly  entitled. 

We  furthermore  wish  to  submit  to  you  herewith  a  list  of  the  duties 
on  manufactured  chocolates  aud  cocoas  in  foreign  countries,  and  it  is  a 
significant  fact  that  no  articles  have  received  such  general  protection 
by  the  entire  world  as  the  chocolate  industry,  and  the  list  of  duties 
imposed  by  foreign  countries,  as  shown  by  the  below-mentioned  list,  are 
enormously  higher  than  in  our  own  country  where  it  is  most  needed,  viz: 

Canada. — Chocolate,  not  sweetened,  4  cents  per  ponnd;  chocolate,  sweetened,  5 
cents  per  pound;  cocoa  paste,  chocolate,  and  other  preparations  of  cocoa,  not 
sweetened,  4  cents  per  pound;  cocoa  paste,  chocolate,  and  other  preparations  of 
cocoa,  containing  sugar,  5  cents  per  pound. 

England. — Hulled  cocoa  and  cocoa  shells,  seven-sixteenths  cent  per  pound ;  ground, 
prepared,  or  other  manufactured  cocoa  or  chocolate,  4  cents  per  pound. 

France. — Ground  cocoa,  in  paste,  cakes,  or  powder,  and  cocoa  butter,  12  cents  per 
pound;  chocolate,  8}  cents  per  pound. 

Germany. — Cocoa  shells,  1±  cents  per  pound;  chocolate,  ground  cocoa,  cocoa  pastes 
and  chocolate  paste,  9  cents  per  pound ;  sweet  chocolate,  to  be  remolded,  5£  cent, 
per  pound. 

Spain. — Chocolate,  8|  cents  per  pound. 

Italy.  —Cocoa,  cracked,  ground,  or  paste,  11  cents  per  pound;  chocolate,  13  cents 
per  pound. 

Belgium. — Cocoa  shells,  H  cents  per  pound;  cocoa  butter,  1}  cents  per  ponnd; 
manufactured  cocoa  and  chocolate,  4  cents  per  pound. 

We  wish  now  to  give  you  more  reasons  why  the  American  manufac- 
turer is  entitled  to  a  much  higher  protection  than  is  at  present  given 
him  under  the  present  tariff  bill,  and  in  fact  for  a  great  number  of 
years  past. 

First.  Sugar,  which  is  extensively  used  in  the  manufacture  of  sweet- 
ened chocolate,  at  the  present  time  pays  a  duty  of  40  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  and  a  specific  duty  of  one-eighth  cent  per  pound. 

Second.  In  the  United  States  in  our  industry  men  are  paid  for  ten 
hours'  work  from  $10  to  $20  per  week;  women  are  paid  for  ten  hours, 
work  from  $6  to  $12  per  week.  In  Europe,  in  the  largest  factories  there, 
the  rates  for  men  for  twelve  hours'  work  are  from  $4  to  $5  per  week,  and 
for  women,  for  twelve  hours'  work,  from  $2.60  to  $3  per  week. 

Third.  The  machinery,  tin  mold,  and  utensils  required  in  the  manu- 
facture of  chocolate  are  principally  of  foreign  manufacture,  and  can 
only  be  purchased  by  the  American  manufacturers  of  chocolates  upon 
the  payment  of  a  duty  of  46  per  cent,  plus  heavy  expenses  for  trans- 
portation. The  greater  part  of  the  material  used,  consisting  of  tin  foO, 
wrappers,  silk  ribbons,  and  fancy  boxes  also  cost  from  36  to  60  percent 
more  than  this  material  can  be  purchased  by  the  foreign  manufacturers, 
and  tin  boxes  for  packing  cocoa  powders,  which  are  extensively  used, 
cost  considerably  more  than  in  Europe. 

Fourth.  The  foreign  manufacturers  of  chocolates  and  cocoas,  such  as 
Menier,  Marquis,  Devinck,  and  Potin,  of  France;  Stollwerck  Brothers, 
of  Cologne,  Germany;  Bensdorp,  Van  Houten,  and  Blooker,  of  Hol- 
land; Fry  Brothers  of  Bristol,  England,  aud  many  others,  represent  a 
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combined  capital  of  $25,000,000.  These  manufacturers  have,  besides  this 
enormous  capital,  the  further  great  advantage  of  having  been  estab- 
lished for  a  great  namber  of  years,  and  consequently  have  all  the 
benefits  derived  from  experience  and  years  of  advertising,  which,  in 
manufacturing  and  selling,  is  very  essential.  The  American  manufac- 
ture of  chocolates  and  cocoas  has  only  been  developed  in  recent  years 
and  is  a  comparatively  new  industry  in  the  United  States,  and  with  the 
insufficient  protection  now  obtained  has  been  struggling  against  for- 
eign competition  to  such  an  extent  that  many  manufacturers  have  had 
to  discontinue  in  the  last  few  years,  and  those  remaining  are  shrinking 
instead  of  growing  as  they  should  under  proper  protection. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Louis  Runkel,  Chairman, 
O/Bunkel  Brothers,  445-447  West  Thirtieth  street.  New  York. 

Hbnby  Maillabd, 

114-116-118  West  Twenty  fifth  street,  New  York. 

HUYLERSL 

Chas.  J.  Ooulteb,  Secretary, 
Corner  Eighteenth  street  and  Irving  Place,  New  York* 
Crave  &  Martin  Co., 
Charles  Abbott,  Treasurer, 

309-311  East  Twenty-second  street,  New  York. 
Hanley  &  Hoops, 

207-209,  271  Mulberry  street,  New  York. 
Eockwood  &  Co., 

468-470  Cherry  street,  New  York. 
Wallace  &  Co., 

160-166  Monroe  street,  New  York  City. 
Mason,  Au  &  Magenheimer  Conf.  Mfg.  Co., 
Louis  Magenheimer,  President, 

22-28  Henry  street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Brewster  Cocoa  Mfg.  Co., 

Newark,  N.  J. 
O.  de  Gerbeeeux, 

New  York. 
Cy.  Gousset, 

451  West  Broadway,  New  York. 

TWO  CENTS  A  P0U1TD  DUTY  RECOMMENDED. 

Boston,  Mass.,  January  2, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Under  both  the  McKinley  and  Wilson  tariff  bills  the  duty  on  cocoa, 
prepared  or  manufactured,  has  been  held  at  the  previous  rate  of  2  cents 
a  pound.  I  respectfully  ask  that  in  framing  the  new  bill  now  in  your 
hands  this  same  rate  be  maintained.  Previous  to  the  enactment  of  the 
present  tariff,  chocolate  has  paid  a  duty  of  2  cents  a  pound,  the  same  as 
cocoa.  Under  the  Wilson  bill  the  duty  was  so  changed  that  chocolate 
valued  at  over  35  cents  a  pound  is  dutiable  at  35  per  cent.  The  result 
has  been  to  stop  the  importations  of  fine  chocolates  (canceling  what 
former  revenue  was  derived  from  these  goods),  which  do  not  compete 
with  American  manufacture,  as  goods  above  35  cents  in  value  are  not 
to  a  great  extent  made  in  this  country.   I  request  that  the  rate  of  duty 
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assessed  under  all  tariff  bills  previous  to  the  Wilson  Act  be  restored, 
and  the  new  measure  read:  "Chocolate,  prepared  or  manufactured,  2 
cents  a  pound." 

Stephen  L.  Bartlett, 

Importer. 

STARCH. 

(Paragraph  232.) 

STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BT  THE  NATIONAL  STASCH  MAJTXTFAC- 
TTJSnrO  COMPANY,  OF  HEW  TORE,  V.  T. 

New  York,  December  28, 1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Under  existing  law  (the  Wilson  bill)  the  paragraph  relating  to  starch 
reads: 

Starch,  including  all  preparations  from  whaterer  substance  produced,  commonly 
used  as  starch,  one  and  one-naif  cents  per  pound. 

Under  the  so-called  McKinley  Act  a  duty  of  2  cents  per  pound. 
Under  the  Wilson  Act  of  1894,  from  which  I  have  quoted,  "  tapioca,  or 
cassava,  or  cassada"  is  admitted  free;  likewise  "sago,  crude,  and  sago 
flour"  is  upon  the  free  list. 

I  need  not  call  your  attention  to  all  the  past  history  regarding  starch 
products,  with  which  you  are  familiar,  but  I  wish  to  emphasize  the  belief 
that  if  starch  is  to  be  made  dutiable  the  free  list  ought  to  be  revised. 

There  is  not  now,  and  there  never  has  been,  brought  into  any  market 
in  this  country  a  pound  of  sago  flour  or  tapioca  flour  that  was  not 
starch.  Both  these  products  have  got  in  free  simply  because  the  shipper 
or  receiver  was  moved  to  call  them  by  a  different  name  in  invoice  or 
manifest  of  cargo  for  the  purpose  of  evading  payment  of  duty.  The 
disturbance  existing  to-day,  as  it  has  always  existed,  means  the  privi- 
lege of  the  importer  to  invoice  his  product  as  one  thing  when  it  is 
another  thing.    This  fraud  we  wish  to  stop. 

Only  recently  a  case  has  been  decided  in  the  United  States  circuit 
court  in  California,  wherein  Judge  McKenna,  upon  a  case  involving  23 
appeals,  decided  that  tapioca  flour  belonged  upon  the  free  list,  and 
therefore  was  not  dutiable  because  there  were  only  two  kinds  of  tapioca 
known  to  the  trade,  viz,  tapioca  pearl  and  tapioca  flake.  You  know, 
as  every  dealer  knows,  that  tapioca  flour  constitutes  by  far  the  greater 
bulk,  both  in  quantity  and  value,  of  so-called  tapioca  imported  into  this 
country. 

As  to  sago  flour,  the  same  ruling  holds,  and  while  the  Board  of  Gen- 
eral Appraisers  and  collectors,  supported  by  the  chemists  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, have  held  that  sago  flour  as  well  as  tapioca  flour  is  nothing 
more  than  starch,  the  courts  have  held  that  these  products  are  something 
different  from  starch,  and  because  they  were  included  in  the  free  list 
they  ought  to  be  admitted  duty  free.  Under  these  decisions  and  rulings 
if  the  law  remains  as  it  is  there  can  be  no  relief.  Last  year,  from  the 
best  information  that  I  can  get,  there  were  more  than  $300,000  of  sago 
flour  and  tapioca  flour  imported  into  this  country  which  was  admitted 
duty  free,  and  every  pound  of  it  ought  to  have  paid  14  cents  as  starch. 

As  to  the  main  starch  paragraph,  I  propose  this:  " Starch,  including 
all  preparations  from  whatever  substance  produced  commonly  used  as 
starch  or  fit  for  use  as  starch,  1£  cents  per  pound." 
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In  the  free  list  I  advise  regarding  the  sago  paragraph  that  it  should 
read,  "Sago  crude,"  thus  striking  out  the  words  "and  sago  flour." 

As  to  the  tapioca  clause  in  the  free  list,  I  suggest  that  it  be  made  to 
read,  "tapioca,  or  cassava,  or  cassada,  excepting  tapioca  flour." 

With  these  amendments  we  would  be  in  a  fair  way  of  reaching  some- 
thing certain  in  regard  to  the  duties  on  starch.  As  the  changes  in 
tariff  legislation  have  progressed  we  have  got  rid  of  potato  flour,  root 
flour,  and  all  the  other  so-called  flours,  with  the  exception  of  sago  flour 
and  tapioca  flour.  I  believe  it  is  high  time  that  the  last  two  should  be 
wiped  off  the  free  list.  The  importer  knows  all  the  time  what  he  is 
buying,  and  he  knows  that  when  he  buys  sago  flour  or  tapioca  flour 
that  he  is  buying  a  purified  starch.  In  other  words,  that  he  is  buying 
something  that  has  gone  through  a  washing  process  in  order  to  get  rid 
of  the  gluten  or  albumen  originally  a  component  part.  Flour,  as  we 
understand  it,  means  something  that  may  have  been  ground  fine  and 
bolted,  but  not  washed. 

As  to  the  rates  under  a  new  bill,  we  are  perfectly  willing  that  they 
should  remain  as  they  are  upon  starch. 

We  are  not  so  much  concerned  about  dextrin,  but  the  remarks  above 
I  believe  will  apply  equally  to  this  product.  The  only  thing  we  have  in 
view  is  to  avoid  confusion  in  the  trade  and  that  products  imported  shall 
be  called  by  their  right  names,  so  as  to  avoid  defrauding  the  revenue. 

We  are  also  producers  of  glucose,  or  grape  sugar,  which  is  now  dutia- 
ble at  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  existing  law.  We  think  this 
paragraph  had  better  be  changed  to  "Glucose,  one-half  cent  per  pound." 

The  importations  of  tapioca  flour  and  sago  flour  last  year  amounted 
in  value,  as  nearly  as  I  can  ascertain,  to  about  $300,000.  It  may  be 
said  that  so  small  an  amount  can  not  affect  domestic  manufacturers  of 
starch  from  corn  or  potatoes.  But  it  does,  and  very  seriously,  because 
the  cheaper  product  controls  the  market,  and  is  and  remains  a  constant 
menace.  A  cargo  in  port  or  to  arrive  of  tapioca  flour  or  sago  flour,  for 
use  as  starch,  as  it  is  always  used,  means  that  domestic  manufacturers 
of  starch  must  meet  the  price  of  the  foreign  product,  whatever  may  be 
the  offerings. 

Starch  in  this  country,  whether  made  from  corn  or  potatoes,  is  con- 
trolled in  price  by  the  raw  product;  if  corn  or  potatoes  are  compara- 
tively high  or  low,  the  price  of  starch  is  made  accordingly.  If  potatoes 
in  Germany  rule  low  in  price  and  corn  or  potatoes  in  this  country  are 
high,  the  foreign  product  will  come  in,  and  this  regardless  of  tapioca 
flour  or  sago  flour.  During  the  past  few  years  corn  and  potatoes  in 
the  United  States  have  ruled  low  in  price,  and  hence  our  exports  have 
been  large,  and  the  rate  of  duty  may  have  seemed  too  high;  but  let 
the  price  of  corn  or  potatoes  once  reach  normal  values  here  and  pota- 
toes from  foreign  countries  be  quoted  at  low  instead  of  high  prices, 
then  there  will  be  considerable  importations  of  potato  starch,  even  at 
the  present  rates  of  duty. 

But  whatever  the  duties  on  or  prices  of  domestic  starch  may  be,  the 
fact  remains  that  tapioca  flour  and  sago  flour  are  allowed  to  enter  our 
markets  free.  Against  this,  domestic  starch  manufacturers  protest,  and 
respectfully  suggest  that  these  products  be  made  dutiable  as  other 
starches.  They  are  invoiced  as  flour  in  order  to  escape  the  payment  of 
duty,  and  when  sold  they  are  used  as  starch. 

Merely  as  indicating  the  confusion  in  the  trade,  and  the  never-endiug 
differences  between'  the  customs  authorities  and  the  courts,  I  beg  to 
cite  as  follows: 

As  to  sago  flour,   the  decision  of  the  Treasury  Department  as 
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published  in  the  Monthly  Synoptical  Series,  10613,  and  to  the  decision  of 
the  Board  of  General  Appraisers,  No.  2701. 

As  to  tapioca  as  starch,  the  decisions  of  the  Board  of  General  Ap- 
praisers, 689,  752,  1041. 

As  to  tapioca  flour,  the  decisions  of  the  Treasury  Department  as 
published  in  the  Monthly  Synoptical  Series,  10277, 14114,  56  F.  B.,  222. 

As  to  starch,  including  all  preparations  from  whatever  substance 
produced  commonly  used  as  starch,  the  decision  of  the  Treasury 
Department  as  published  in  the  Monthly  Synoptical  Series,  10277,  and 
to  the  decisions  of  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers,  Nos.  449,  504,  533, 
689,  722, 1041, 1452, 1930,  1969,  2063,  2681,  2700,  2701,  56  F.  R.,  222. 

The  Townsend  Case,  decided  by  Judge  Shipman  (circuit  court  of 
appeals,  second  circuit,  June  12, 1893),  is  the  leading  case  and  has  been 
held  to  control  importations  of  both  tapioca  flour  and  sago  flour.  The 
following  is  a  syllabus  in  the  case: 

Tapioca  floor,  which  ia  commercially  known  as  tapioca,  and  is  used  mainly  by 
calico  printers  and  carpet  manufacturers  for  thickening  colors,  and  which,  though 
chemically  a  starch,  is  not  adapted  to  commercial  nse  as  starch,  belongs  in  the  free 
list,  as  tapioca,  under  paragraph  730  of  the  act  of  October  1, 1890,  and  is  not  dutiable 
at  2  cents  a  pound  as  a  "preparation  fit  for  use  as  starch,"  under  paragraph  323. 

We  have  never  been  able  to  comprehend  this  decision,  which  in  effect 
decides  that  although  tapioca  flour  is  starch,  yet  that  it  is  not  fit  for  use 
as  starch.  If  it  has  been  or  can  be  used  for  any  other  purpose  than  as 
starch,  we  have  failed  to  discover  such  use. 

Therefore  we  ask  that  sago  flour  and  tapioca  flour  be  stricken  from 
the  free  list,  and  be  made  dutiable  as  starch,  which  they  are. 

Chas.  O.  Bubks. 


STATEMENT  07  HOff.  ANDREW  B.  XIE7ER,  A  REPRESENTATIVE 
FROM  THE  STATE  07  MINNESOTA 

Monday,  January  11, 1897. 

Mr.  Kiefeb  said :  I  desire  to  present  a  statement  from  one  of  my 
constituents  in  the  matter  of  the  reduction  of  duties  on  potatoes  and 
starch  under  the  Wilson  bill  and  ask  that  the  rate  of  the  McEinley 
bill  be  restored. 

Mr.  McMlllin.  I  will  get  you  to  state  whether  there  is  not  or  has 
not  been  a  pretty  strong  trust  in  starch  f 

Mr.  Kiefeb.  Not  in  our  country. 

Mr.  McMlllin.  There  was  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Kiefeb.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that. 

Mr.  McMillin.  Was  there  not  among  the  starch  producers* 

Mr.  Kiefeb.  I  do  not  know. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

I  herewith  present  for  your  careful  consideration  a  statement  of  facts 
in  reference  to  the  production  of  potatoes  in  the  State  of  Minnesota, 
and  especially  in  the  Congressional  district  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent,  and  also  in  reference  to  the  industry  of  starch  manufacture. 

For  several  years  past  potatoes  have  become  a  leading  product  in 
certain  localities  of  the  Northwest,  especially  in  the  sandy  soil  which 
nature  has  so  well  adapted  for  their  propagation.  In  the  year  1892,  for 
the  first  time  in  our  history,  it  is  shown  that  potatoes  sold  at  a  higher 
price  per  bushel  than  wheat.    At  that  time  there  was  a  protective  duty 
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of  25  cents  a  bushel  under  the  McKinley  Act.  It  can  not  be  success- 
fully contended  that  the  high  price  at  the  period  mentioned  was  due 
to  a  shortage  of  crops,  for  in  that  year,  according  to  a  telegram  received 
from  Hon.  Albert  Berg,  secretary  of  state  for  Minnesota,  and  State 
statistician,  on  the  6th  day  of  Jauuary,  1897,  it  is  stated  that  the  yield 
of  potatoes  for  the  year  1892  in  the  State  of  Minnesota  was  6,776,491 
bushels,  a  larger  crop  than  has  been  produced  any  year  since.  The 
consolidated  price  of  potatoes  during  that  year  averaged  67£  cents  per 
bushel.  It  was  not  alone  a  demand  for  potatoes  as  an  article  of  food 
that  made  this  substantial  price  to  the  producer,  but  during  the  years 
of  1891  and  1892  several  starch  factories  began  operations  in  Minnesota, 
principally  at  Anoka,  North  Branch,  and  also  in  Minneapolis,  which 
consumed  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  potato  crop  of  those  years. 
In  the  counties  of  ttamsey,  Hennepin,  Washington,  Chisago,  Isanti, 
and  Kanabec  thousands  and  thousands  of  acres  of  potatoes  were  grown 
and  cultivated,  and  the  farmers  of  those  counties  reaped  a  substantial 
profit. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  Wilson  bill,  production  of  potatoes  has  fallen 
off  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  our  starch  factories  have  been  closed 
for  a  portion  of  the  time  since  that  act  has  been  on  the  statute  books. 
It  may  be  argued  by  those  who  still  try  to  maintain  that  the  present  tariff 
law  is  adequate  and  sufficient  for  the  advancement  of  agricultural  inter- 
ests as  well  as  for  the  manufacturing  industries  that  the  present  low 
price  of  potatoes  should  stimulate  the  starch  industry.  This  argument 
would  be  on  the  theory  of  cheap  raw  material,  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  not  only  was  the  duty  reduced  on  potatoes,  but  it  was  reduced 
on  starch  a  half  cent  a  pound.  I  urged,  when  the  Wilson  bill  was  being 
considered,  a  retention  of  the  duty  on  starch,  and  when  it  was  left  at 
1 J  cents  a  pound  it  was  stated  that  it  would  prove  ample  to  protect  the 
starch  industry,  but  even  a  quarter  of  a  cent  a  pound  on  large  quanti- 
ties of  starch  and  dextrine  has  offered  such  an  inducement  to  wholesale 
dealers  that  the  foreign  importations  tend  to  decrease  the  manufacture 
of  these  commodities  in  this  country.  The  McKinley  duty  of  2  cents 
per  pound  was  scarcely  adequate  to  protect  the  starch  industry,  and  I 
would  urge  upon  your  honorable  body  to  make  the  rate  3  cents  per 
pound.  The  potatoes  used  in  the  manufacture  of  starch  are  not  of  the 
first  quality,  or  rather  not  of  the  larger  assorted  kind,  but  are  of  the 
smaller  class  of  potatoes  sometimes  alluded  to  as  "eyeballs,"  and  which 
are  either  fed  to  swine  or  go  to  waste  entirely  if  they  are  not  market- 
able. The  manufacturers  of  starch  take  these  potatoes  at  a  fair  price. 
I  would  respectfully  request  of  you  to  give  a  most  careful  consideration 
to  the  question  of  an  adequate  duty  on  potatoes  and  starch,  and  to  this 
end  would  refer  you  to  the  testimony  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee when  the  McKinley  bill  was  being  framed.  Such  statements 
being  offered  in  support  of  a  duty  on  potatoes  and  starch  are  equal  if 
not  more  important  at  the  present  time.  I  append  telegram  received 
from  Albert  Berg,  secretary  of  state  of  Minnesota,  showing  production 
of  potatoes  as  follows: 

Bushel*. 

1892 6,776,491 

1893 5,390,840 

1894 4,453,445 

1895 23,991,036 

1896 11,155,815 

A.  R.  KlEFER,  M.  0.T 
Fourth  District  Minnesota, 
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MUSTARD. 

(Paragraph  234) 

STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BYRR  DUBKEE  &  CO.,  SEW  YORK,  V.  Y. 

New  York,  December  31, 1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  beg  to  point  out  some  particulars  relating  to  the  manufacture  of 
dry  mustard  flour.  The  original  Wilson  bill  placed  a  duty  on  manu- 
factured mustard  of  10  cents  per  pound.  This  protection  was  very 
small,  considering  the  fact  that  one-half  of  the  mustard  sold  in  the 
United  States  was  imported.  We  understand  that  at  the  last  moment, 
when  the  amendments  to  the  punctuation  of  the  bill  were  offered,  some 
corrections  were  worked  in,  and  the  duty  was  made  25  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

The  various  health  food  commissions  in  the  different  States  have 
shown  that  foreign  mustards  were  more  frequently  adulterated  than  the 
American  mustards.  All  the  American  manufacturers  of  any  standing 
are  strictly  complying  with  the  pure-food  laws,  and  we  believe  through- 
out the  country  very  little  if  any  adulterated  mustards  are  being  sold 
by  American  manufacturers.  In  our  own  case,  we  sell  nothing  but  pure 
mustard. 

Since  the  rate  of  duty  provided  for  in  the  Wilson  bill  has  been  in 
force,  we  think  the  sale  of  English  mustard  has  greatly  increased.  We 
know  that  our  trade  is  less  than  before  the  bill,  and  we  have  heard  the 
same  complaint  made  by  other  manufacturers. 

The  finer  grades  of  mustard  seeds  are  all  imported,  and  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  make  the  finer  grades  of  mustards  unless  the  foreign  seeds  are 
used.  The  finest  yellow  seed  come  from  England,  and  the  finest  brown 
from  either  England  or  Austria.  To  illustrate  the  proportion  of  seeds 
used  in  our  own  manufacture,  we  have  used  of  the  foreign  seeds,  going 
back  to  1890, 62.86  per  cent,  and  of  the  domestic  seeds  37.14  per  cent. 

We  beg  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  making  the  mustard  there  is 
a  large  loss  in  the  bran,  which,  going  back  to  the  same  period  in  our  own 
manufacture,  namely,  1890,  shows  a  loss  of  28  per  cent  for  bran.  In  the 
same  period  the  actual  ratio  of  labor  to  the  cost  of  the  seed  was  54.12 
per  cent.  This  labor  is  computed  solely  on  the  turning  of  the  seed  into 
the  mustard  flour  and  leaves  off  when  the  flour  is  manufactured.  It 
does  not  include  any  labor,  nor  any  cost  represented  by  boxes,  barrels, 
labels,  cans,  or  any  of  the  labor  necessary  to  repack  the  mustard  in  these 
packages,  and  we  might  point  out  the  advantage  in  the  price  of  tin  cans 
the  foreign  manufacturer  has  over  the  American.  It  is  simply  computed 
on  the  bare  cost  of  turning  the  seed  into  the  flour.  To  sum  up  the  whole 
matter  in  our  own  experience,  which  we  know  by  comparison  of  our  goods 
with  those  of  other  manufacturers,  must  be  their  experience  as  well— 

Percent, 

The  foreign  seed  used  amount  to 62.86 

The  domestic  seed  used  amount  to 37.14 

The  ratio  of  labor  to  cost  of  seed 54.12 

Loss  in  bran 28 

Besides  this,  as  stated,  there  is  an  additional  item  for  labor  and 
products  of  American  manufacture  in  the  shape  of  boxes,  cans,  labels, 
barrels,  etc,  which  would  swell  the  total  ratio  of  labor  to  the  value  of 
seed  to  far  higher  figures. 
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It  seems  to  us  that  there  are  very  few  articles  where  the  item  of 
labor  can  figure  more  prominently  than  in  the  manufacture  of  mustard, 
and  we  respectfully  urge  that  the  duties  assessed  by  the  original 
McKinley  bill  be  restored  to  the  manufacture  of  mustard. 

E.  K.  Dubkbe  &  Co. 

ENGLISH  COMPETmOV. 

Philadelphia,  December  24, 1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Under  the  Wilson  bill  the  duty  on  manufactured  mustard  was  fixed 
at  10  cents  per  pound,  which  was  a  very  small  protection  in  considera- 
tion of  the  fact  that  the  large  proportion  of  mustard  sold  in  the  United 
States  is  imported  from  England. 

In  the  Senate  this  was  changed  from  a  specific  duty  of  10  cents  per 
pound  to  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which  on  account  of  the  various  qual- 
ities of  this  article  may  be  2  cents  or  it  may  be  8  cents  per  pound. 

Under  the  old  duty  of  10  cents  per  pound  American  manufacturers 
had  a  very  satisfactory  business,  but  under  the  present  duty  our  busi- 
ness has  fallen  off  almost  entirely  in  some  sections,  notably  in  the  South, 
and  English  mustard  has  taken  its  place. 

We  ask  to  have  the  duty  restored  to  10  cents  per  pound  for  two 
potent  reasons: 

1.  Because,  under  the  ad  valorem  duty,  the  English  manufacturers 
are  steadily  increasing  their  business  here  to  the  detriment  of  the 
American  manufacturers. 

2.  The  value  of  manufactured  mustard  is  more  than  one-half  in 
labor  and  wages. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  manufactured  mustard  should  pay  a 
specific  duty  of  10  cents  per  pound,  but  we  hope  those  named  are  suffi- 
cient to  claim  attention. 

The  A.  Colston  Company, 
A.  Maloom,  Treasurer. 

PRESENT  DUTY  HOT  SATISFACTORY. 

Boston,  Mass.,  December  30, 1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  think  the  duty  on  manufactured  mustard  should  be  10  cents  per 
pound  or  more.  The  House  Wilson  bill  fixed  this  duty.  This  was  a 
small  dirty,  with  the  facts  that  England  and  France  sold  one-half  of  all 
the  mustard  consumed  in  the  United  States.  They  made  these  large 
sales  even  when  the  duty  was  much  higher. 

In  the  Senate  this  duty  was  amended  to  25  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
which  means  from  1 J  to  8  cents  per  pound,  according  to  the  quality  of 
the  goods. 

Some  mustard  manufacturers  explained  the  case  to  a  few  of  the 
Northern  Senators.  They  saw  how  the  matter  stood,  and  corrected  the 
wrong. 

When  the  amendments  in  the  punctuation  of  the  bill  were  offered  in 
the  Senate  at  the  last  moment,  a  certain  amendment  outside  "punctua- 
tion and  verbal  corrections"  was  worked  in,  which  undid  all  the  work 
of  the  Northern  Senators.  In  this  strange  way  the  present  mustard 
section  of  the  tariff  was  brought  about. 
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Oar  reasons  for  the  above  position  are:  (1)  With  even  higher  rate  of 
duty,  foreigners  sold  one-half  the  mustard  used  in  the  United  States. 
(2)  The  best  yellow  seed  grows  only  in  England.  The  two  best  brown 
seeds  grow  only  in  England  and  Austria.  (3)  Foreigners  have  a  great 
advantage  over  us  in  the  cost  of  small  tin  cans.  (4)  The  value  of  man- 
ufactured mustard  is  one-half  in  labor  or  wages.  (5)  Specific  duty  is 
proper  because  the  qualities  are  too  variable  even  for  so-called  experts. 

Stiokney  &  Poor  Spioe  Company. 
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(Paragraph  234+  and  free  Hat,  paragraph  587). 
STATEMENT  07  MB.  FEED  W.  KELSEY,  07  HEW  YOWL 

TUBSDAY,  January  5, 1897. 

Mr.  Eelsey  said:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
as  one  charged  with  an  important  public  trust  that  has  been  giving 
public  hearings,  I  appreciate  the  danger  of  your  being  talked  to  death. 
I  shall,  therefore,  in  what  I  have  to  say,  under  the  circumstances,  be 
extremely  brief.  I  am  burdened  at  the  outset  by  being  in  this  presenti- 
ment, I  believe,  and  I  think  that  every  member  of  this  committee  shares 
my  belief  that  this  committee  is  laying  the  foundation  for  the  most 
important  legislation  of  this  generation,  if  not  this  century. 

I  appear  as  chairman  of  the  committee  of  the  Florists'  Club  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  a  representative  organization,  embracing  the  pro- 
ducing, the  dealing,  the  importing  of  nursery  material,  and  plants  and 
bulbs. 

We  have  given  the  subject  of  duty  very  careful  attention  for  the  last 
two  or  three  years.  That  attention  grew  out  of  an  ambiguity  in  the 
McEinley  bill,  and  repeated  in  the  Wilson  bill,  and  I  wish  to  appeal  to 
this  committee  to  avoid  this  ambiguity  in  framing  a  parent  bill. 

The  resolution  unanimously  passed  at  the  meeting  of  the  committee 
on  Saturday  was: 

Resolved,  That  a  uniform  duty  of  10  per  cent  ad  ralorem  be  placed  on  all  trees, 
shrubs,  plants,  vines,  and  bulbs,  etc. 

The  above  resolution  was  unanimously  passed,  and  as  chairman  I 
was  directed  to  request  of  this  committee  that  you  give  us  this  small 
protection. 

I  can  not  go  into  the  details  leading  up  to  that  resolution.  I  can 
simply  say  to  you  that  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  business  of  the 
nursery  plant  production  in  this  country  leads  us  to  appeal  to  you  in 
your  decision  upon  this  subject  to  settle  two  points.  First,  a  simple 
law  that  will  give  us  no  ambiguity,  no  uncertainty  of  classification, 
which  uncertainty  has  existed  since  the  passage  of  the  McEinley  bill 
in  1890.  I  may  say  that  what  led  to  the  recommendation  of  this  duty 
on  this  material  was  that  the  committee  felt  that  an  extreme  measure 
would  produce  a  reaction  and  would  constantly  result  in  agitation  of 
the  tariff  question,  and  what  the  committee  is  most  anxious  to  accom- 
plish (and  representing  not  only  this  organization,  but  one  in  touch 
with  ail  the  organizations  of  the  country)  is  a  simple  classification  that 
will  relieve  the  industry,  which  is  an  important  one,  and  that  there 
will  not  be  these  constant  changes  so  serious  to  all  business  interests. 

This  is  such  an  important  subject  that  I  only  wish  this  committee 
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would  adopt  the  English  plan,  where  a  whole  year  is  given  to  the  con- 
sideration of  a  subject,  instead  of  the  short  time  you  give  it. 

I  will  put  in  as  a  part  of  my  statement  the  paper  here  which  I  have 
prepared,  wherein  I  state  the  reasons  why  it  is  necessary  to  have  this 
rate  of  duty  in  order  to  have  it  permanent,  and,  as  I  have  said,  the  neces- 
sity of  having  the  provision  was  simply  to  avoid  ambiguity. 

ADDITIONAL  STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BT  MB.  XELSE7. 

NTew  York,  January  8, 1891. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Agreeably  to  the  resolution  of  the  New  York  Florists'  Club,  presented 
to  your  committee  on  the  5th  instant,  permit  me  to  present  for  your 
consideration  the  following,  relative  to  the  duty  recommended  on  trees, 
shrubs,  plants,  and  bulbs  in  the  resolution  referred  to,  copy  of  which  is 
herewith  attached. 

Previous  to  the  war  of  the  rebellion  nursery  and  plant  material  was 
on  the  free  list.  In  colonial  times  not  only  was  no  duty  levied,  but  a 
premium  was  paid  for  the  introduction  of  fruits  and  plants. 

The  policy  of  the  Government  was  and  still  is  to  encourage  the  dis- 
semination of  this  material,  and  at  the  present  time  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  small  plants,  vines,  and  cuttings  are  sent  out  yearly  gratuitously 
by  the  Agricultural  Department  at  public  expense. 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  cheap  fruits  and  plants,  like  cheap 
postage,  accomplish  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number.  Inex- 
pensive fruit  is  a  boon  to  the  great  mass  of  people,  and  the  love  of 
flowers  is  universal. 

March  2, 1861,  a  duty  of  10  per  cent  was  levied  on  nursery  material. 

On  July  14, 1862  (paragraph  239),  the  duty  was  increased  on  all  trees, 
plants,  and  seeds  to  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

On  a  revision  of  the  tariff  in  1872  the  rate  was  reduced  to  20  per  cent 
ad  valorem,  and  in  the  tariff  revision  a  few  years  later  all  this  material 
was  restored  to  the  free  list,  where  it  remained  until  the  tariff  act  of 
1890.  Under  this  act  the  duty  of  20  per  cent  was  restored  on  nursery 
material,  but  florists'  material  (paragraph  666) — "Plants  used  for  forc- 
ing under  glass  for  cut  flowers  or  decorative  purposes" — was  still  retained 
on  the  free  list. 

Under  the  Wilson  bill  the  conditions  were  reversed,  viz,  nursery 
stock  being  restored  to  the  free  list  (paragraph  687)  and  florists'  mate- 
rial, for  some  unaccountable  reason,  put  over  into  the  dutiable  list  (para- 
graph 234 J).  As  that  paragraph  (234£)  specified  the  names  of  certain 
plants  in  conjunction  with  their  uses,  great  uncertainty  remained  as  to 
the  classification  until  a  correct  classification  was  recommended  by  this 
committee,  and,  with  the  exception  of  three  or  four  items,  was  adopted 
entire  by  the  Treasury  Department  under  the  recommendation  of  the 
Board  of  General  Appraisers.  (See  inclosures  attached — letter  of  this 
committee  of  January  8, 1895,  to  Hon.  Walter  H.  Bunn,  United  States 
appraiser,  New  York  City,  and  printed  copy  of  letter  of  Mr.  O.  S.  Ham- 
lin, Acting  Secretary,  of  March  30, 1895,  Exhibit  A). 

Under  the  ambiguous  wording  of  that  paragraph  (234J)  the  same 
material  was  continually  passed  at  the  different  custom-houses,  paying 
duty  in  some  instances  under  an  entry  or  affidavit  that  the  plants  were 
"for  forcing,"  and  duty  collected  accordingly  and  the  identical  material 
entered  free  at  other  custom-houses  under  the  nursery  paragraph  (587) 
item  of  the  same  act. 
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The  evil  and  injustice  of  this  system  was  so  great  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  on  February  25, 1895,  recommended  that  the  law  to 
changed  to  simplify  and  correct  the  classification  on  the  lines  as  recom- 
mended by  this  committee. 

AD  VALOREM  V.  SPECIFIC  DUTY. 

No  tariff  bill  equitable  in  its  provisions  can  be  drawn  that  provides  a 
specific  duty  on  nursery  and  plant  material.  This  is  owing  to  the  feet 
that  all  kinds  of  trees  and  plants  vary  so  enormously  in  value,  accord- 
ing to  age  and  other  conditions.  For  instance,  an  apple,  pear,  cherry, 
or  any  other  kind  of  fruit  tree  is  worth,  average  price,  from  $1  per  1,000, 
as  a  young  stock  or  seedling,  to  $100  or  $200  per  100.  A  specific  duty 
of,  say,  $2  per  1,000  would  therefore  be  equivalent  to  an  average  duty  of 
200  per  cent  on  the  small  seedling  stocks,  which  is  the  raw  material  in 
this  business,  or  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent  on  trees  worth  $2  each. 

Small  roses  that  are  used  largely  for  " stocks" — manetti,  multiflora, 
dog  rose,  etc. — are  commercially  worth  an  average  of  about  $5  per 
1,000.  A  specific  duty  of  3  cents  each  would  therefore  be  a  duty  of 
600  per  cent  on  this  material,  which  comprises  quite  a  large  percentage 
of  rose  importations,  while  roses  worth  $250  per  100  under  the  same 
clause  would  pay  a  duty  of  but  12  per  cent,  and  this  rule  of  enormous 
variation  of  value,  depending  upon  the  size,  age,  and  condition  of  the 
material,  applies  to  all  trees,  shrubs,  and  plants. 

Such  a  scale  of  specific  duty,  irrespective  of  value,  would  at  once 
make  a  travesty  of  the  whole  question  of  tariff  revision.  It  would  be 
open  to  attack  by  every  "cross-roads''  free  trader,  criticised  by  every 
"tariff  reformer,"  and  place  your  committee  and  Congress  on  the  defen- 
sive before  the  country  in  favoring  a  scale  of  duty  inequitable  in  its 
provisions  and  ten  to  twenty  times  higher  than  has  ever  been  sug- 
gested, either  in  time  of  war  or  under  a  high  protective  tariff  heretofore. 

UNIFORM  DUTY. 

A  uniform  duty  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  recommended  by  this 
committee  for  these  reasons: 

1.  It  will  simplify  the  law  and  avoid  all  the  ambiguity  and  injustice, 
as  heretofore,  growing  out  of  the  attempted  separate  clssification  under 
the  act  of  1890  and  the  present  law. 

2.  It  will  avoid  discrimination  between  nursery  material  and  plant 
material,  between  which  no  discriminatian  in  reality  exists  or  should 
exist 

3.  This  simplification  of  the  law  by  a  uniform  ad  valorem  rate  will 
facilitate  clearance  at  the  custom-houses  and  avoid  detention  of  perish- 
able goods,  as  frequently  occurs  when  there  is  ambiguity  or  uncertainty 
of  classification. 

4.  It  is  a  medium  between  the  two  extremes  of  free  trade  and  the 
high  duty  of  the  war  and  the  act  of  1800. 

5.  A  moderate  tariff  is  demanded  by  the  conservative  business 
interests  of  the  country. 

6.  No  extreme  tariff  act  can  give  permanency,  and  nothing  is  worse 
for  the  business  interests  of  the  country  than  this  continual  agitation 
and  change. 

7.  The  steamer  freight  charges  on  imported  trees  and  plants  are  so 
large  an  item  in  proportion  to  the  value  that  the  freight  charges  alone 
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are  equivalent  to  an  average  duty,  we  believe,  of  from  20  per  cent  to 
40  per  cent. 

8.  The  need  of  a  specific  duty  to  avoid  undervaluations  does  not 
apply  to  this  material,  as  with  ad  valorem  rates  undervaluations  rarely, 
if  ever,  occur. 

The  average  imports  of  nursery  and  plant  material  during  the  last 
ten  years  has  not  exceeded,  we  understand,  about  $250,000  or  $300,000. 
Any  reasonable  duty  that  can  be  levied  does  not,  therefore,  materially 
affect  the  question  of  revenue. 

Should  your  committee  recommend  the  law  to  stand  as  at  present,  a 
continued  agitation  for  some  duty  on  nursery  material  will  no  doubt 
result. 

PROHIBITORY  TARIFF. 

The  recommendation  that  you  place  a  prohibitory  duty  of  $2  per 
1,000  on  "  stocks — cuttings  or  seedlings— of  all  fruit  and  ornamental 
trees"  we  believe  will  be  resisted  by  the  great  mass  of  growers  all  over 
the  country,  and  the  claim  is  likely  to  be  made  that  such  a  law  will  have 
been  enacted  for  the  benefit  of  a  comparatively  few  wealthy  growers 
at  the  expense  of  the  mass  of  producers,  who  rely  upon  cheap  seed- 
lings as  their  raw  material. 

The  average  price  of  apple,  cherry,  and  plum  stocks  for  "  working  * 
in  nurseries  is  about  $1  per  1,000,  and  very  little  is  grown  in  this 
country.  This  recommended  specific  rate  of  $2  per  1,060  (200  per 
cent)  is  therefore  practically  prohibitory,  and,  we  believe,  will  be  con- 
sidered as  a  most  unjust  and  unwise  measure. 

Perhaps  a  still  more  serious  objection  to  this  recommendation  is  the 
confusion  and  uncertainty  that  would  inevitably  follow  by  the  enact- 
ment in  the  same  law  of  the  clause  providing  that  "  plants,  trees, 
shrubs,  and  vines  commonly  known  as  nursery  stock"  be  also  dutiable 
at  "  30  per  cent  ad  valorem." 

A  tariff  act  drawn  on  these  lines  of  attempting  to  combine  specific 
and  ad  valorem  duties  would  make  confusion  worse  confounded  in  the 
matter  of  classification. 

With  an  unscrupulous*  importer  and  a  not  overconscientious  cus- 
tom-house broker,  all  valuable  trees,  plants,  and  vines  would  be 
entered  as  "stocks,  seedlings  or  cuttings,"  at  92  per  1,000;  while  honest 
purchasers  all  over  the  country  would  be  paying  30  per  cent  on  the 
same  material,  and  vice  versa.  In  the  former  case  no  tree  or  plant, 
whatever  its  age  or  value  might  be,  would  ever  attain  an  age  of  more 
than  " three  years  old  or  less,"  and  no  custom-house  official  in  the 
country,  even  though  he  were  an  expert,  could  possibly  determine  from 
an  invoice,  without  an  examination  of  the  contents  of  every  case,  what 
the  classification  should  be  or  what  duty  should  be  levied  under  any 
such  law  as  this. 

RATE  OF  DUTY  RECOMMENDED. 

For  the  above  reasons  this  committee,  after  having  gone  all  over  the 
subject  in  an  intended  spirit  of  fairness  with  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment appraisers  and  the  Treasury  Department,  with  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  whole  subject,  and,  as  we  believe,  in  the  best  interests 
of  all  classes,  recommend  a  uniform  duty  of  10  per  cent,  as  stated  in 
the  resolution  herewith  attached  (Exhibit  B). 

Frederick  W.  Kelsey,  Chairman, 
•  T  H 66 
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EXHIBIT  A. 

For  a  Uniform  Tariff. 

Mr.  Frederiok  W.  Kelsey,  chairman  of  the  committee  appointed  at  a  late  meeting 
of  the  New  York  Florist*'  Club  for  the  purpose  of  classifying  imported  plants,  "in 
order  that  such  as  are  entitled  to  free  entry  under  the  law  be  thus  passed,  and  such 
as  are  dutiable  required  to  pay  duty  uniformly  in  all  cases/'  has  just  received  the 
following  letter  from  Walter  H.  Bonn,  appraiser  at  the  port  of  New  York: 

Port  of  Nrw  York,  N.  Y.,  April  13, 1895. 
My  Drar  Sir:  I  have  this  day  received  Treasury  Department  Circular  No.  65  of 
Customs  Division,  and  transmit  to  you  herewith  a  copy  thereof. 

You  will  observe  that  the  Treasury  Department  does  not  adopt  your  views  as  to 
azaleas,  cactus,  chrysanthemums,  lily  of  the  valley,  and  roses,  but  holds  that  all 
species  of  these  several  plants  and  shrubs  are  dutiable  at  10  per  cent  ad  valorem 
under  paragraph  234*. 

very  respectfully,  yours,  Walter  H.  Bunn,  Approver. 

Mr.  Frederick  W.  Kelset,  No.  145  Broadway,  Citg. 

copy  of  circular. 

To  Collector*  and  Other  Officer*  of  the  Cuetome  : 

For  the  purpose  of  securing  uniformity  at  the  various  ports  in  the  classification  of 
imported  nursery  stook,  and  of  plants  chiefly  used  for  forcing  under  glass  for  cut 
flowers  or  decorative  purposes,  attention  is  invited  to  paragraphs  234}  and  587,  of 
theaot  of  August  28,  1894,  which  provide  as  follows: 

"Paragraph  234+.  Orohids.  lily  of  the  valley,  azaleas,  palms,  and  other  plants 
used  for  forcing  under  glass  lor  out  flowers  or  decorative  purposes,  ten  per  centum 
ad  valorem. 

*'  Paragraph  587.  (Free  list.)  Plants,  trees,  shrubs,  and  vines  of  all  kinds,  com- 
monly known  as  nursery  stook,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act," 

The  following  lists  of  plants,  Class  A,  covering  nursery  stook  entitled  to  free  entry 
under  paragraph  587,  and  Class  B,  covering  plants,  either  specially  provided  for  in 
paragraph  234|  or  recognized  by  florists  to  be  chiefly  used  for  forcing  under  glass 
for  out  flowers  or  decorative  purposes,  and  dutiable  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  are  published  for  ready  reference  and  for  the  guidance  of  collectors  in  the 
classification  of  such  importations. 

The  subjoined  list  is  copied  from  a  list  which  was  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Gen- 
eral Appraisers  and  approved  by  them : 

• 

CLASS  A. 

The  following  plants,  trees,  shrubs,  and  vines  of  all  kinds  are  generally  grown  and 
nsed  as  nursery  stock,  principally  for  planting  in  the  open  ground,  and  are  not  chiefly 
''used  for  forcing  under  glass  for  cut  flowers  or  decorative  purposes"  (free of  duty, 
paragraph  587) : 

Aconitum  autumnale,  althaea,  ampelopsis  veitohii,  andromeda,  anemone  fulgens, 
anthericum  liliastrum,  aristolochia ;  auouba,  green-leaved  kinds  father  than  japonica) ; 
begonias,  tuberous;  black  Hamburg  grape  vines  and  other  fruiting  vines  and  trees, 
caly  can  thus,  oannas,  clematis,  cornus  masoula.  Crataegus,  cy  tisus  or  laburnum,  daphne 
cneorum,  delphinium  (larkspur),  deutzia,  dielytra  spec  tab  ilia  (dioentra),  doronicum, 
forsythia,  gaillardia,  hemerooallis,  helleborus  niger  (Christmas  rose),  hollyhock, 
hydrangea,  iris  (all  species),  kalmia  lati folia;  lilacs,  except  the  varieties  Charles  X, 
Marie  la  Grave,  and  Rubra  de  Marly,  pot  grown ;  lychnis,  magnolia,  mahonia,  manetti 
stock, multiflora  rose  stook,  pasonia,  Pliiladelphue  (mock orange),  pinks,  hardy;  pri- 
mula (except  the  speoies  known  as  P.  sinensis  and  P.  obconica),  ptelea,  pyrethrum, 
rhododendron,  snowball  (viburnum);  spiraeas,  except  Astilbe  japonica ;  staphylea 
colchica,  tarragon  plant  (artemisia  draounculus),  weeping  trees,  wiegelia,  wistaria, 
yucca:  all  deoiduous  trees,  maple  (acer),  elm  (ulmus),  linden  (tilia),  norse- chestnut 
(osoulus),  etc. ;  all  evergreen  trees,  spruce  (abies),  arbor  vitae  (thuya),  etc. 

CLA88  B. 

Th*  blowing  "orchids,  lily  of  the  valley,  azaleas,  palms,  and  other  plants  "are 
chiefly     ased  for  forcing  under  glass  for  cut  flowers  or  decorative  purposes/'  and 
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are  not  used  to  any  appreciable  extent  as  nursery  stock  for  hardy  outside  planting 
(dutiable,  10  per  cent  ad  valorem,  paragraph  234£) : 

Araocaria  excelsa,  Aucuba  japonica,  azaleas,  cactus,  camellia;  carnations,  monthly 
(Dianthus  caryophyllus) :  chrysanthemums,  oycas,  dracsena  oanes,  erica,  ferns,  lapa- 
geria,  Lauras  nobHis,  lily  of  the  valley,  Marguerite  (Chrysanthemum  frutescens) ; 
orchids,  all  such  as  Cynripediums,  Cattleyas,  Laslias,  Odontoglossums,  Dendrobiums, 
Oncidiums,  PhaliBnopsis,  vandas,  etc. ;  palms,  all  such  as  Kentias,  Latanias,  8ea- 
forthia,  Areeas,  Cooos,  Phoenix,  Chamasrops,  Rhapis,  etc.;  Primula  sinensis  and 
P.  obconica:  roses,  all  kinds;  vallotta  purpurea;  lilacs,  Charles  X,  Made  la  Graye, 
and  Rubra  do  Marly,  pot  grown;  Spinea  japonica  (As  til  be  japonica). 

C.  S.  Hamlin,  Acting  Secretary. 

The  classification  which  it  is  thus  seen  has  been  adopted  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment is,  with  the  exception  below  noted,  an  exact  copy  of  the  document  prepared 
and  presented  by  the  committee  of  the  New  York  Florists'  Club  to  the  various  author- 
,  ities  in  this  oity,  and  also  on  behalf  of  which  Mr.  Kelsey  was  privileged  to  make  an 
i  able  argument  before  the  appraisers  of  the  country,  at  that  time  assembled  in  con- 
vention in  New  York  City. 

That  the  Department  has  not  seen  proper  to  adopt  the  entire  list  as  presented  is  to 
be  regretted;  at  the  same  time  the  club  and  its  oommittee  are  entitled  to  great  oredit 
for  the  prompt,  energetio,  and  able  manner  in  which  the  work  has  been  carried  on. 

It  must  be  understood  that  the  oommittee  did  not  pretend  to  discuss  the  reasons 
why  one  class  of  stock  was  allowed  free  entry  and  another  taxed  j  their  duty  was  to 
compile  and  prepare  a  list  of  stock  dutiable  and  stock  nondurable,  according  to 
their  interpretation  of  the  law,  and  to  endeavor  to  have  it  adopted  by  the  Govern- 
ment, so  that  rulings  might  be  uniform  at  all  the  ports  of  entry,  and  that  importers 
might  have  a  safe  guide  to  go  by. 

This  has  been  partially  accomplished. 

In  the  changes  noted  it  is  evident  the  Treasury  Department  officials  have  been 

Suided  by  the  letter  and  not  the  intent  of  the  law.  Paragraph  2S4±  affords  a  good 
lustration  of  the  damage  and  harm  caused  by  a  carelessly  worded  sentence.  It 
must  seem  evident  to  all  in  the  trade  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  framen  of  the 
paragraph  in  question  that  only  such  plants  as  were  used  for  forcing  under  glass 
were  to  be  assessed,  •'  orchids,  lily  of  the  valley,  azaleas,  etc,"  beinp  given  simply  as 
examples,  yet  the  construction  of  the  sentence  admits  ef  bnt  one  interpretation  by 
the  officials  whom,  in  all  justice,  one  can  not  expect  to  be  skilled  in  and  cognizant 
of  the  multitndinous  technicalities  of  the  thousand  upon  thousands  of  similar  cases 
brought  before  them,  the  work  of  crude  grammarians,  and  passed  on  by  Congress- 
men still  more  ignorant. 

The  following  items  were  taken  from  Class  A,  as  rendered  by  the  New  York  Flo- 
rists' Club  committee,  and  placed  on  the  dutiable  list: 

Azaleas,  the  species  known  as  auunna,  Ghent,  mollis,  nudiflora,  and  pontic*;  cac- 
tus; chrysanthemum;  lily  of  the  valley  clumpe.  Roses:  Moss,  Hybrid  Perpetual  and 
Remontant,  Ruffosa,  etc. ;  all  classes  excepting  Tea  and  Noisette. 

However,  if  the  florists  of  the  country  are  sufficiently  interested  in  the  matter  wo 
believe  influence  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon,  the  appraisers,  who  in  every  instanoe 
treated  the  committee  with  the  utmost  politeness  ana  attention,  and  through  them 
upon  the  Treasury  Department,  to  change  the  rulings  in  question  so  that  perfect 
uniformity  may  prevail,  and  only  those  varieties  whioh  are  "chiefly  used  for  forcing 
under  glass"  be  declared  dutiable. 

The  Florists'  Exchange  esohews  polities,  but  it  does  pray  for  the  day  when  measures 
governing  the  technicalities  of  trade  may  bo  at  least  submitted  to  experts  before 
becoming  law. 


EXHIBIT  B. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  special  tariff  committee  of  the  New  York  Florists'  Club  held 
on  January  2. 1897,  the  following  resolutions,  offered  by  Mr.  Samuel  Henshaw,  presi- 
dent of  the  club  and  ex  officio  member  of  the  committee,  were  unanimously  passed: 

"Resolved,  That  this  committee  recommend  that  a  uniform  duty  of  10  per  cent  ad 
valorem  be  placed  on  all  trees,  shrubs,  plants,  vines,  and  bulbs  grown  as  nursery 
stock,  or  for  forcing  for  out  flowers  or  decorative  purposes. 

"Retohed,  That  the  chairman  of  this  committee  be  requested  to  appear  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  if  possible,  at  the  hearing  on  Tuesday,  January  5,  and 
present  in  person  the  above  resolution ;  and  that  a  brief  be  filed  indicating  the 
reasons  why  such  action,  in  the  judgment  of  this  committee,  should  bo  taken  by 
Congress  at  this  time," 
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STATEMENT  OP  MB.  W.  G  BARRY,  07  ROCHESTER,  ff.  T. 

Monday,  January  11, 1897. 

Mr.  Barry  said :  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
appear  here  to-day  for  the  nurserymen  of  America.  At  a  convention 
held  in  Indianapolis  last  summer  they  appointed  a  committee  to  meet 
this  committee  and  to  ask  for  a  duty  on  nursery  stock.  Their  purpose 
in  asking  for  this  duty  was  protection  to  a  great  industry. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  tell  you  that  this  industry  is  of  a 
peculiar  kind,  affecting  directly  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  United 
States,  these  nurseries  begin  in  New  York  City  and  extend  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  They  employ  a  very  large  number  of  hands  and  have  a 
very  large  amount  of  capital  invested. 

This  industry,  great  as  it  is,  is  likely  to  be  injured  to  the  largest 
degree  for  want  of  protection.  There  has  been  no  duty  on  nursery 
stock  for  a  period  of  years,  and  in  consequence  the  markets  on  this  side 
have  been  flooded  with  foreign  stock  to  the  great  detriment  of  nurseries 
on  this  side. 

I  want  to  impress  upon  you  this  fact,  that  a  duty,  and  a  pretty  large 
duty,  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  protection  of  this  great  industry 
in  this  country. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Have  you  with  you  any  statement  which  you  have 
prepared! 

Mr.  Barry.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  a  brief  that  I  will  present.  We  ask 
for  a  duty  which  is  not  so  large  after  all,  but  large  enough  to  protect 
the  industry.    We  ask  for  a  duty  of  about  30  to  40  per  cent. 

Mr.  Dolliver.  Have  you  reduced  it  to  a  specific  duty! 

Mr.  Barry.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  a  brief  here.  If  I  can  convince  you  that 
we  need  a  duty  rather  than  to  have  this  great  industry  go  to  pieces  I 
think  then  I  have  done  all  that  is  necessary.  I  would  like  you  to  hear 
what  I  have  to  say. 

Mr.  Dolliver.  What  kind  of  nursery  stock! 

Mr.  Barry.  All  kinds.  The  nurseries  in  Europe  produce  a  stock 
almost  similar  to  this  country.  There  are  some  kinds  of  nursery  stock 
in  this  country  affected  more  than  others;  for  instance,  the  seedling 
nursery  stock  which  is  produced  here.  This  stock  can  be  produced  in 
large  quantities  in  this  country,  but  the  industry  is  at  an  end,  for  the 
reason  that  it  can  be  produced  so  much  cheaper  abroad. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  was  the  duty  in  1890—20  per  cent! 

Mr.  Barry.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  And  put  on  the  free  list  in  1894! 

Mr.  Barry.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  How  was  the  industry  from  1890  to  1893 — in  a  compara- 
tively good  condition! 

Mr.  Barry.  No,  sir.  The  industry  has  been  growing  worse.  I  don't 
think  the  20  per  cent  duty  was  sufficient.    It  did  more  harm  than  good. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  What  countries  export  most  to  the  United  States! 

Mr.  Barry.  England  exports,  Germany  exports,  and  France  exports. 
The  largest  exports  are  from  France. 

Mr.  Dolliver.  Could  we  put  these  duties  on  without  ^interfering 
with  the  importation  of  novelties  and  specialties  in  shrubbery  and 
fruit  trees! 

Mr.  Barry.  That  is  a  very  small  item — the  importation  of  novelties. 

Mr.  Payne.  The  law  of  1890  allowed  novelties  to  be  imported  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  free  of  duty! 

Mr.  Barry.  The  old  tariff  law  in  regard  to  this  matter  was  a  very 
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confusing  one.  The  seedmen  and  the  plantsmen  and  the  nurserymen 
have  all  had  it  together  in  a  confused  state,  and  I  wish  to  impress  this 
upon  your  mind,  that  we. come  here  as  nurserymen,  not  as  seedmen, 
and  not  as  florists.  We  come  here  to  look  after  our  interests  as  nursery- 
men ana  ask  you  to  protect  us. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  In  your  statement  you  have  prepared  you  have  classi- 
fied your  stock  as  you  desire  to  have  itt 

Mr.  Barry.  Yes,  sir 5  we  have  made  a  classification  which  will  serve 
the  purpose  exactly. 

Mr.  Payne.  Was  there  any  tariff  prior  to  1890  on  your  line  of 
goods f 

Mr.  Barry.  Yes;  30  per  cent  at  one  time. 

Mr.  Payne.  How  long  ago  was  that! 

Mr.  Barry.  About  fifteen  years  ago. 

Mr.  Payne.  Did  the  business  flourish  under  that  tariff  f 

Mr.  Barry.  Yes,  sir;  it  did. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Is  this  something  that  can  have  a  specific  duty  rather 
thau  an  ad  valorem  duty! 

Mr.  Barry.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  proposed  in  what  we  have  prepared 
to  place  a  specific  duty  and  an  ad  valorem  duty — that  is,  specific  in 
regard  to  certain  articles  and  ad  valorem  in  a  general  way.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  have  an  ad  valorem  duty,  because  the  details  are  so  great  and 
the  technical  names  so  long  and  so  difficult  of  pronunciation  that  an 
ordinary  man  can  not  understand  those  names,  and  so  we  have  to  have 
an  ad  valorem  duty  to  cover  that  ground.  You  see  this  is  a  pretty  big 
subject — this  botanical  subject — and  the  appraisers  get  mixed  up  in 
regard  to  the  names.  Under  the  present  schedule  the  appraisers  in  one 
place  consider  an  article  dutiable  and  in  another  place  the  same  article 
is  considered  free.  That  is  the  way  things  have  been  going  on.  This 
is  a  big  industry,  and  we  want  it  to  continue  and  prosper  as  it  has  in 
the  past. 

It  is  a  pretty  good  thing  for  a  country  to  distribute  trees,  plants,  and 
shrubs.    It  is  a  thing  that  is  doing  good,  and  it  should  be  protected. 

Mr.  Barry  submitted  the  following  additional  statement: 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Eastern  Nurserymen's  Association  held  in 
Eochester,  N.  Y.,  December  23, 1896,  it  was — 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  association  that  the  present  tariff  rates  on 
nursery  stock  should  be  revised,  as  a  measure  of  protection  both  to  the  large  nursery 
trade  interests  and  their  laborers,  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  ambigu- 
ous and  confusing  terms  of  the  existing  schedule  (see  paragraphs  234£  and  587),  and 
to  that  end  would  respectfully  request  that  your  honorable  committee  embody  in  its 
recommendations  that  nursery  stook  be  scheduled  as  follows,  and  believe  such 
action  will  meet  the  unanimous  approval  of  the  nurserymen  of  the  United  States 
and  their  thousands  of  employees  and  laborers : 

1.  Stocks,  cuttings,  or  seedlings  of  myrobolan  plum,  mahaled  and  mazzard  cherry, 
3  yean  old  or  less,  $1  per  1,000  plants. 

2.  Stocks,  cuttings,  or  seedlings  of  pear,  apple,  quince,  and  St.  Julien  plum,  3 
years  old  or  less,  $2  per  1,000  plants. 

3.  Rose  plants,  budded,  grafted,  or  grown  on  their  own  roots,  3  cents  eaoh. 

4.  Stocks,  cuttings,  and  seedlings  of  all  fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  deciduous  and 
evergreen,  shrubs  and  vines,  manetti,  multifora,  and  briar  rose,  and  all  trees,  shrubs, 
plants,  and  vines,  commonly  known  as  nursery  stock,  unless  otherwise  specified,  30 
per  cent  ad  valorem. 

5.  It  is  the  desire  of  this  association  that  if  in  the  future  a  treaty  of  reciprocity 
be  made  with  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  nursery  stook  be  included  therein. 

Paragraph  234$  of  the  present  schedule  should  be  repealed,  for  the  reason  that  its 
terms  are  ambiguous  and  confusing. 

A  short  statement  of  the  reasons  for  these  requests:  The  articles 
covered  by  paragraphs  1  and  2  are  grown  principally  in  France  and 
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Holland,  the  labor  being  largely  performed  by  women,  at  wages  of  30 
cents  per  day  of  eleven  hoars,  and  when  by  men  at  wages  of  from  40  to 
50  cento  per  day.  It  is  conservatively  estimated  that  folly  90  per  cent 
of  the  value  of  these  seedlings,  stocks,  etc,  mentioned  in  paragraphs  1 
and  2  is  made  up  of  labor.  These  articles  can  be  profitably  and  suc- 
cessfully grown  in  the  United  States  if  adequate  protection  is  afforded, 
but  can  not  now  be  produced  in  this  country  in  competition  with  foreign 
countries  unless  American  labor  is  reduced  to  the  same  level  as  the 
poorly  paid  labor  of  France  and  Holland.  It  is  believed  that  the  pro- 
posed rates  will  allow  the  production  in  this  country  of  a  large  quantity 
of  these  articles,  affording  larger  opportunities  for  the  employment  of 
American  labor  at  living  wages. 

Many  of  the  articles  covered  by  paragraphs  2  and  3  are  now  imported 
in  large  quantities  from  France,  Holland,  and  Germany  by  representa- 
tives of  foreign  firms  residing  in  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Chi- 
cago, and  other  large  cities,  and  are  disposed  of  at  auction  in  those  cities 
during  the  winter  and  spring  months,  and  at  ruinously  low  prices. 
Much  of  this  stock  is  u  surplus,"  which  can  not  be  readily  marketed  in 
the  country  of  production,  and  the  foreign  grower  is  willing  to  risk  the 
amount  of  freight  charges  on  the  goods,  with  the  expectation  of  realiz- 
ing a  small  profit  over  such  charges,  and  would  not  be  as  ready  to  add 
the  item  of  duty  to  the  expenses  of  the  venture.  It  is  impossible  for  the 
American  nurserymen  to  compete  with  the  French,  German,  and  Dutch 
grower,  with  his  cheap  labor,  and  under  existing  conditions,  and  it  is 
believed  that  the  proposed  rates  of  duty  would  greatly  lessen  such 
importations,  and  thus  increase  the  market  for  American  products. 

It  is  believed  that  the  proposed  schedule  will  remove  the  ambiguous 
terms  of  paragraph  234J  of  the  act  of  1894,  which  leaves  open  to  question 
as  to  what  plants  are  "used  for  forcing  under  glass  for  cut  flowers  or 
for  decorative  purposes."  It  is  known  that  at  some  ports  of  entry  some 
plants  have  been  declared  dutiable,  while  at  other  ports  the  same  items 
have  been  admitted  free  of  duty. 

The  Dominion  of  Canada  now  offers  a  large  and  constantly  increasing 
market  for  nursery  products,  but  few  of  which  are  brought  from  Canada 
into  the  United  States.  The  Liberal  party  of  Canada  (now  in  power) 
has  expressed  a  willingness  to  admit  American  nursery  stock  on  a  fair 
basis,  and  it  is  believed  that  an  offer  of  reciprocity  may  secure  on  more 
favorable  conditions  a  profitable  market  to  the  American  nurserymen. 

According  to  the  census  of  1890,  there  were  in  the  United  States 
4,510  nurseries,  the  valuation  of  which  was  $41,978,835,  occupying 
172,806  acres  of  land,  and  employing  a  capital  of  952,425,669.  That 
report  also  showed  that  there  were  engaged  in  the  nursery  trade  45,657 
men,  of  which  20,249  were  salesmen  and  2,279  women,  14,200  animals, 
and  using  implements  to  the  value  of  $990,606. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  SILAS  WILSON,  07  IOWA 

Monday,  January  11, 1697. 

Mr.  Wilson  said :  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  we 
come  here  to  you  representing  4,500  nurserymen  in  the  United  States, 
employing  at  least  110,000  people  and  representing  $41,000,000  worth 
of  property. 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  especially  to  the  fact  that  this  committee 
represents  4,500  nurserymen,  and  that  those  nurserymen  arc  unanimous 
in  asking  what  has  been  outlined  here — that  is,  a  duty  upon  nursery 
stock. 

I  have  been  a  large  producer  of  seedlings  myself,  growing  as  many  as 
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5,000,000  and  6,000,000  in  a  year,  largely  apple  seedlings,  supplemented 
by  cherry,  pear,  and  plum.  I  have  been  almost  driven  from  the  field 
by  the  competition  of  the  French  nurserymen. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Do  I  understand  that  your  principal  competition  is 
from  France  f 

Mr.  Wilson.  It  is  very  largely  from  France — in  the  seedling  line 
particularly. 

Mr.  Turner.  Does  that  stock  come  in  by  way  of  New  York  or  by 
way  of  Canada  f 

Mr.  Wilson.  It  comes  to  New  York  largely,  with  the  exception  of 
apple  seedlings,  whicji  I  have  been  growing  in  reduced  proportions  at 
a  loss,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  protection  or  going  out  of  business. 

Mr.  Payne.  These  nurseries  you  represent  are  all  over  the  United 
States! 

Mr.  Wilson.  In  every  State  in  the  Union. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  What  did  you  say  the  amount  of  capital  invested  wast 

JMr.  Wilson.  Forty-one  million  dollars,  or  about  that,  employing  in 
the  neighborhood  of  110,000  workmen.  It  is  an  industry,  as  Mr.  Barry 
told  you,  that  extends  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Payne.  Did  you  see  this  schedule  presented  by  Mr.  Barry! 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Payne.  Do  you  subscribe  to  that! 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir;  I  do. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  would  be  the  average  ad  valorem  equivalent! 

Mr.  Wilson.  In  the  neighborhood  of  30  per  cent. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  impress  upon  you  gentlemen  that  we  are  here 
in  a  representative  capacity,  representing  the  American  Association 
of  Nurserymen,  backed  up  by  these  4,600  nurserymen  all  over  this 
country,  and  they  are  practically  unanimous  in  asking  this  duty  as  a 
necessity. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  you  say  that  you  want  a  specific  duty  that 
shall  be  equivalent  to  about  30  per  cent  ad  valorem! 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  that  is  what  it  would  average,  about 
30  per  cent  on  the  three  items  we  have  named  in  our  brief. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  furnished  in  your  statement  the  value  of 
each  of  the  various  classes  of  stock  abroad! 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Ghaibman  (continuing).  So  that  we  can  see  how  your  specific 
duty  would  apply! 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wilson  subsequently  filed  the  following  schedule  of  recommended 
rates,  with  cost,  in  behalf  of  the  American  Nurserymen's  Association: 

RATES  RECOMMENDED. 

1.  Stocks,  cuttings,  or  seedlings  of  myrobolan  plum,  mahaleb,  and  mazard  cherry 
3  years  old  or  less,  $1  per  1,000  plants. 

2.  Stocks,  cuttings,  or  seedlings  of  pear,  apple,  quince,  and  St.  Julien  plum,  3  years 
old  or  less,  $2  per  1,000  plants. 

3.  Rose  plants,  budded,  grafted,  or  grown  on  their  own  roots,  3  cents  each. 

4.  Stocks,  cuttings,  and  seedlings  of  all  fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  deciduous  and 
evergreen,  shrubs  and  vines,  manetti,  multiflora  and  briar  rose,  and  all  trees,  shrubs, 
plants,  and  vines,  commonly  known  as  nursery  stock,  unless  otherwise  specified,  30 
per  cent  ad  valorem. 

PRICES  OF  STOCK. 

Myrobolan  plum  stocks,  mahaleb.  and  mazard  cherry,  3  years  old  or  less,  $3  to 
$3.50  per  1,000. 

Pear,  $6.50  to  $7.50  per  1,000  plants;  apples,  $3.50  to  $5.50  per  1,000;  quince,  $5  to 
$8  per  1,000;  St.  Julien  plnm,  $4  to  $5.50  per  1,000. 

Rose  plants,  $55  to  $65  per  1,000. 

Silas  Wilson. 
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STATEMENT  BY  AUGUST  ROLKER  &  SONS,  07  HEW  YORK 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  January  1, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

A  special  classification  is  respectfully  requested  for  the  following 
articles  to  avoid  ambiguity  and  to  stop  differing  appraisals  at  the  differ- 
ent ports  of  entry: 

Wheat,  bleached,  used  for  florists'  sheaves,  and  now  classified  under 
heading  of  grasses  bleached,  paying  20  per  cent,  and  natural  grasses 
sunbleached,  free.  This  article  is  imported  from  Italy,  is  used  also  for 
millinery  and  artificial-flower  purposes  and  can  well  stand  paying  duty, 
at  least  a  uniform  one  for  all,  the  average  foreign  value  being  about 
1  franc  the  kilometer,  or  about  10  cents  a  pound.  A  specific  duty  of  2 
cents  a  pound  on  gross  weight  of  cases  and  contents  would  be  equal  to 
about  the  present  rates  and  protect  the  Government  from  undervalua- 
tion and  from  loss  through  inability  to  tare  each  box.  The  tare  in  this 
instance  averages  about  30  per  cent.  The  entire  chapter  of  natural 
grasses,  whether  in  the  crude  natural  state  or  bleached  by  natural  or 
artificial  process,  could  stand  the  same  rate  of  duties.  When  dyed,  a 
duty  of  10  cents  a  pound  additional  should  be  sufficient  to  protect  what 
little  home  industry  there  is,  mostly  limited  to  millinery  purposes.  A 
rule  could  be  made  to  import  each  kind  packed  in  separate  boxes;  and 
where  importations  are  so  trifling  as  to  come  in  assorted  boxes,  either 
the  separate  weight  could  be  ascertained  by  United  States  weigher,  or 
the  higher  rate  could  prevail  for  the  entire  contents. 

Moss,  natural  but  dyed,  loose  in  bundles,  or  put  up  in  packages  for 
ready  retailing,  has  been  entered  with  20  per  cent,  10  per  cent,  and  free, 
according  to  how  it  is  described.  A  special  mention  of  this  article  to 
insure  uniformity  in  the  assessment  of  duties  is  advisable.  The  natural 
moss  can  well  afford  to  pay  the  same  rate  as  the  dyed  article  j  it  often 
takes  a  practiced  eye  to  tell  the  difference.  A  specific  duty  is  hardly 
practicable,  except  it  be  one  by  weight,  gross  for  net,  allowing  a  certain 
percentage  for  tare. 

Natural  flowers,  crude  not  dyed,  are  on  the  free  list  at  present  This 
can  not  well  be  objected  to,  the  minority  of  sorts  imported  being  native 
in  other  climes,  such  as  French  immortelles,  Gape  everlastings,  etc 
The  same  flowers  bleached  and  dyed  form  no  well-established  industry 
in  this  country,  and  might,  therefore,  as  well  be  free  likewise,  except 
as  they  form  often  the  first  parts  of  the  artificial-flower  trade.  But 
natural  fresh  cut  flowers,  such  as  are  shipped  to  us  from  Bermuda, 
Trinidad,  and  can  be  imported  from  Canada,  should  certainly  pay  a 
heavy  if  not  prohibitive  duty,  say  at  least  50  cents  a  pound.  The 
traffic  in  Bermuda  lily  flowers  at  Easter  time  has  been  injuring  the 
American  grower  in  the  past  considerably,  and  should  be  stopped* 
To-day  all  natural  flowers,  grasses,  and  leaves,  whether  fresh  or  dried, 
are  entered  free  as  vegetable  substances  crude.  All  dyed  flowers, 
leaves,  and  grasses  pay  20  per  cent  as  articles  advanced  in  value  by 
some  process  or  manufacture. 

Still  palm  leaves  natural  dried,  when  dyed  and  prepared,  are  entered 
by  some  free  of  duty  as  natural  palm  leaves,  whilst  we  and  others  are 
assessed  20  per  cent  by  the  local  appraiser.  Why  not  establish  uni- 
formity here!  The  preparing  and  dyeing  of  palm  leaves  seems  to 
become  a  growing  industry  in  our  country,  though  we  do  not  believe 
that  it  needs  protection  as  long  as  the  crude  article  can  come  in  free 
of  duty  when  in  the  dried  state. 
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Being  large  importers  of  bulbs,  also  of  seeds  and  plants,  we  are  aware 
that  a  strong  movement  is  on  foot  on  the  part  of  the  nurserymen's  trade 
to  obtain  high  protective  rates.  We  will  with  permission  state  oar 
views  from  a  twenty-years  experience  in  that  line.  The  value  of  bulbs 
and  seeds  depend  entirely  on  quality,  which  can  not  be  correctly  ascer- 
tained by  looks.  The  chances  for  undetected  undervaluations  are  there- 
fore so  large  that  a  duty  would  work  against  all  honest  importers,  and 
seems  not  advisable.  Besides,  in  those  lines  each  country  produces  its 
specialties,  sufficiently  protected  by  nature  itself,  of  which  we  send  ours 
to  the  countries  less  favored  than  we. 

Garden  seeds  grown  in  America  are  claimed  to  be  of  such  superior 
grade  that  a  protective  duty  seems  out  of  place;  still  in  the  interest  of 
stimulating  quality  in  home  growth  further,  the  present  rates  of  duties 
may  properly  be  maintained. 

With  nursery  stock  it  is  different.  It  needs  protection  against  the 
cheap  stock  thrown  into  our  markets  from  Holland  mainly,  and  grown 
on  purpose  to  feed  the  trade  of  the  States.  We  find  on  an  average  the 
provisions  of  the  old  McKinley  bill  by  far  more  just  and  correct  than 
those  of  the  Wilson  bill.  A  provision  to  assess  all  plants  equal  with 
20  per  cent  duty  would  hardly  be  any  too  much.  Specific  duties  of 
so  much  per  thousand  could  not  be  controlled,  and  Europeans  of  dis- 
honest tendencies  would  as  quickly  misrepresent  count  as  values;  and 
what  facilities  has  the  appraiser  to  have  an  importation  of  say  10  to  50 
mille  rosebushes,  all  full  of  thorns,  properly  recounted  heref  Such 
plants  as  the  florist  uses  for  growing  under  glass  or  for  decorative  pur- 
poses should  with  the  same  right  be  free  of  duty  to-day  as  in  1890;  but 
this  definition  is  too  general.  The  plants  intended  to  be  free  should  be 
named,  as,  for  instance,  orchids,  azaleas,  palms,  lily  of  the  valley,  spiraea 
roots,  and  all  bulbs  and  bulbous  roots,  whether  dormant  or  budding, 
used  for  flowering,  and  not  for  medicinal,  edible,  or  manufacturing  pur- 
poses. Though  not  inclined  to  advise  a  duty  as  a  necessity  on  the  last- 
named  articles,  still  if  in  the  wisdom  of  Congress  it  should  be  deemed 
advisable  in  order  to  check  the  growing  competition  of  foreign  dealers 
with  the  American  dealers'  trade  (which  competition  has  strongly 
increased  since  the  duty  was  taken  on),  we  would  consider  such  object 
better  attained  by  a  higher  rate  of  duty  than  the  present  one  of  only 
10  per  cent  on  some  of  these  items.  This  being  a  mercenary  view  of 
the  matter  at  issue,  we  prefer  to  maintain  that  in  the  interest  of  advanc- 
ing refinement  in  the  education  of  the  masses  these  articles  should  pay 
no  duty. 

August  Bolkeb  &  Sons. 


FOREIGN  NURSERY  STOCK  BEACHES  KANSAS. 

North  Topbka,  Kans.,  January  11, 1897. 
Dear  Sir:  I  call  your  attention  to  a  matter  that,  in  a  measure, 
affects  myself  and  all  nurserymen  of  this  country.  You  doubtless  are 
aware  that  France  is  a  great  nursery  center  for  the  world,  and  many  of 
her  products  enter  into  direct  competition  with  what  we  raise  even  so 
far  west  as  Kansas.  France  pays  for  her  most  skilled  labor,  viz, 
grafters,  budders,  etc.,  40  cents  per  day.  You  know,  without  saying, 
what  we  pay.  This  stock  comes  over  mostly  in  the  form  of  ballast,  and 
freight  is  cheap,  hence  it  reaches  the  United  States  as  cheaply  as  our 
freights  will  place  our  products  at  the  same  points  East.  This  has 
all  been  very  demoralizing  to  onr  business.     I  am  president  of  the 
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Western  Association  of  Wholesale  Nurserymen  at  Kansas  City  and  also 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  tariff. 

We  have  agreed  on  a  tariff  about  as  follows:  $2  per  1,000  on  all  tree 
stocks  or  seedlings,  fruit,  ornamental  and  tree;  a  specific  duty  of  3 
cents  on  roses,  grafted,  budded,  or  on  their  own  roots,  and  an  ad  valorem 
duty  of  30  per  cent  on  all  other  nursery  stock. 

In  addition  we  would  like  a  duty  of  $3  a  bushel  on  all  apple  seed. 

This  tariff  asked  for  by  the  three  associations,  Eastern,  Western,  and 
National,  will  meet  the  hearty  approval  of  more  than  95  per  cent  of  the 
nurserymen  of  this  whole  country.  I  want  to  add,  also,  that  in  addi- 
tion to  the  inroads  of  the  French  and  Dutch,  we  have  a  stiff  tariff 
working  against  us  in  Canada,  while  the  nurseries  of  that  country  send 
their  stock  over  the  border  as  free  as  water. 

A.  L.  Brooke. 

STATEMENT    HADE    BY    HON.    JOHN    L    RTWAKEB,    A    REPRE- 
SENTATIVE FROM  THE  STATE  OF  ILLIH0IS. 

Monday,  January  11}  1897. 

Mr.  Rinakeb  said:  I  think  you  have  already  had  up  the  subject  ot 
bulbs  and  flower  seed  and  shrubbery.  These  are  on  the  free  list  at 
present,  and  when  they  were  put  there  that  action  closed  out  the  busi- 
ness in  my  district,  by  which  they  sustained  considerable  loss. 

I  will  file  a  statement  about  it  here  and  not  take  the  time  to  read  it  I 
think  you  have  heard  something  from  the  florists  and  those  engaged  in 
that  line  of  business. 

The  paper  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

Jacksonville,  III.,  January  5, 1897. 

Dear  Sir:  All  trees,  shrubs,  plants,  bulbs,  roots,  and  seeds  nsed  for  ornamental 
purposes  are  admitted  free.  Generally  speaking,  these  things  are  luxuries  and 
should  not  be  on  the  free  list,  and  with  our  varied  climatic  and  soil  conditions  most 
of  them  could  be  produced  in  our  own  country  if  we  did  not  have  to  compete  with 
cheap  foreign  labor,  and  if  we  could  not  produce  the  same  things  here  we  could 
grow  something  that  would  fill  their  place  and  thereby  keep  our  money  at  home. 
Personally  I  should  like  to  see  such  a  high  tariff  on  this  class  of  goods  as  to  shut  it 
out,  except  as  to  new  varieties  for  dissemination.  This  would  compel  our  dealers 
to  grow  stock  at  home,  and,  considering  the  large  interests  already  engaged  in  this 
business,  would  be  the  means  of  furnishing  employment  to  a  large  number  of  our 
own  laborers. 

A  particular  stock  to  which  I  would  refer  is  Irish  junipers,  whioh  yean  ago  paid 
quite  a  duty,  the  exact  amount  I  do  not  recall.  A  number  of  growers  were  produc- 
ing and  selling  small  plants  of  these  at  from  $15  to  $20  per  thousand,  and  as  the 
money  expended  in  their  production  was  nearly  all  for  labor,  it  employed  quite  a 
number  of  laborers.  The  tariff  was  taken  off  and  we  had  to  compete  with  imported 
stock  sold  for  $6  per  thousand.  What  is  true  of  this  particular  article  is  also  true  of 
nearly  all  nursery  stock,  etc. 

I  know  that  one  year  I  planted  upward  of  200,000  evergreen  cuttings,  and  on 
account  of  foreign  stock  we  could  not  sell  it  for  enough  to  pay  the  labor  expended,  . 
and  that  as  a  result  we  have  grown  a  few  thousand  only  since  that  time. 

Frank  J.  Heinl. 

SPICES. 

(Paragraph  235  and  free  list  626-633.) 

BRIEF   SUBMITTED    IH    BEHALF    OF    VARIOUS    HEW    YORK 
IMPORTERS  OF  SPICES. 

Washington,  D.  O.,  January  5, 1897. 
The  undersigned  importers  of  spices  herewith  respectfully  urge  upon 
your  honorable  committee  the  adoption  of  the  following  amendments  to 
and  change  in  the  free  list,  paragraphs  620  to  633. 
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First.  Expunge  said  paragraphs  from  the  free  list  and  substitute  as 
follows: 

626.  Cassia,  cassia  vera,  and  oaasia  buds,  unground,  ten  eents  per  ponnd. 

627.  Cinnamon,  and  chips  of,  unground,  twenty  oents  per  pound. 

628.  Cloves  and  olove  stems,  unground,  ten  cents  per  pound. 

629.  Ginger  root,  unground  and  not  preserved  or  candied,  ten  cents  per  pound. 

630.  Mace,  twenty-five  cents  per  pound. 

631.  Nutmegs,  twenty  eents  per  pound.      * 

632.  Pepper,  black  and  white,  unground,  five  cents  per  pound. 

633.  Pimento,  unground,  five  cents  per  pound. 

Second.  Add  pepper  shells  and  dust,  5  cents  per  pound. 

In  support  of  the  undersigned's  contention  that  the  first  of  these 
proposed  changes  would  be  highly  beneficial  to  our  citizens  and  Ameri- 
can consumers,  we  beg  to  submit  the  following: 

Among  the  many  articles  of  foreign  production  and  growth  which 
might  be  made  dutiable  without  ever  proving  to  be  a  hardship  to  the 
consumers  in  the  United  States,  none  recommend  themselves  more 
than  spices,  among  which  we  understand  black,  white,  and  red  pep- 
per (such  as  chillies,  capsicums),  cloves,  clove  stems,  cassia  lignea,  cas- 
sia vera,  cassia  known  as  patavia,  saigon  cassia,  cinnamon  rolls  and 
chips,  nutmegs,  mace,  ginger,  pimento,  and  tapiocas  of  ail  kinds, 
unground. 

Up  to  the  year  1883,  when  spices  were  taken  off  the  dutiable  list,  the 
duties  under  the  tariff  of  1879  were  as  follows: 

On  cassia,  ten  cents  per  pound. 

On  cassia  buds,  twenty  cents  per  ponnd. 

On  cassia,  ground,  twenty  cents  per  pound. 

On  cinnamon,  chips,  twenty  cents  per  pound. 

On  cloves,  five  cents  per  pound. 

On  cloves,  stems,  three  cents  per  pound. 

On  pepper,  all  kinds,  ten  cents  per  pound,  ground. 

On  pepper,  all  kinds,  five  cents  per  pound,  unground. 

On  pepper  dust,  five  cents  per  pound. 

On  nutmegB,  twenty  cents  per  pound. 

On  mace,  twenty-five  cents  per  pound. 

Gingers  and  tapiocas  were  free,  but  there  is  hardly  any  reason  why 
the  former  could  not  stand  a  duty  of  5  cents  per  pound  for  unground 
root,  a  duty  of  10  cents  per  pound  for  ground  ginger,  while  tapiocas  of 
all  kinds  could  bear  a  duty  of  2£  cents  per  pound.. 

The  prices  of  all  spices  have  gone  down  considerably  during  the  last 
ten  years,  costing  wholesale  today  about  one-half  to  one-third  of  what 
the  cost  of  importation  was  ten  years  ago,  yet  the  cost  to  the  consumer 
is  hardly  less  than  it  was  twenty-five  years  ago. 

The  following  happened  to  one  of  our  largest  spice  importers  and 
grinders  a  few  years  ago.  He  owns  property  somewhere  on  Long 
Island.  During  the  preserving  season  he  noticed  under  the  different 
items  of  groceries  which  his  housekeeper  had  bought,  one  ounce  of 
cinnamon  stick  at  5  cents.  He  was  curious  to  see  it,  and  found  that 
the  grocer  charged  5  cents  per  dozen  for  a  common  cassia,  which  was 
selling  wholesale  at  7  cents  per  pound. 

The  average  consumption  of  pepper,  the  spice  used  probably  more 
than  any  other,  is  about  one-quarter  of  a  pound  per  capita  per  annum. 
Ground  pepper  sells  for  about  25  cents  per  one- fourth  of  a  pound,  while 
the  cost  of  the  whole  pepper  to  the  grinder  is  about  6  cents  per  pound; 
a  duty  of  5  cents  per  pound  would  therefore  equal  about  a  yearly  tax 
of  1J  cents  per  capita,  which  certainly  can  not  be  a  burden. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  eminent  reasons  why  the  reimposition 
of  duties  on  spices  should  prove  of  benefit  to  the  consumer;  chief  of 
all,  it  would  stop  adulterations. 
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England  and  Europe  now  send  us  large  quantities  of  pepper  shells, 
worth  1  to  2  cents  per  pound,  but  absolutely  without  value  intrinsic- 
ally, they  being  used  merely  as  adulterants.  Macasser  nutmegs  and 
a  wild  mace,  which  are  almost  poisonous,  are  brought  here  and  sold  at 
low  prices  for  the  same  purpose.  A  broken  cassia  comes  here  consist- 
ing of  a  great  percentage  of  dust,  selling  at  a  price  50  per  cent  less 
tban  good  cassia,  but  without  any  merit  as  to  quality.  In  a  similar  way 
clove  stems  are  used  to  adulterate  cloves. 

The  cheapening  of  any  product  will  always  tend  to  deteriorate  its 
quality,  and  a  duty  on  .spices  will  not  only  give  the  Government  a  good 
revenue  but  improve  their  quality  for  the  consumer  and  prove  to  be  a 
benefit  to  the  country. 

The  spice  trade,  with  the  exception  of  the  foreign  agents,  especially 
for  English  houses,  will  be  very  well  satisfied  and  welcome  a  duty, 
which  will  make  the  competition  with  the  London  houses  less  keen  and 
avoid  overimportations,  under  which  for  a  number  of  years  the  spice 
trade,  like  all  other  branches  of  business,  has  suffered. 

A  canvass  among  the  large  dealers  in  spices  in  New  York  will  find 
a  general  indorsement  of  the  above-mentioned  facts,  and  yet  if  the 
question  of  a  duty  on  spices  is  given  any  publicity,  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
our  warehouses  will  be  filled  with  importations  from  England  and  Hol- 
land before  a  tariff  bill  will  go  into  effect,  which  will  defeat  the  purpose 
of  increasing  the  revenue,  at  least  for  a  number  of  years  to  come. 

The  strong  points  in  favor  of  duties  on  spices  are  briefly  stated  as 
follows: 

First.  That*  it  would  raise  a  large  amount  of  revenue  and  not  be 
burdensome  to  the  consumer. 

Second.  That  it  would  insure  to  the  consumer  purer  and  better  goods, 
without  increasing  the  cost  materially,  if  at  all. 

The  laws  of  Europe,  especially  England,  are  so  much  more  strin- 
gent than  ours  that  goods  of  inferior  quality,  mixed  and  adulterated, 
are  naturally  shipped  to  this  market,  where  their  sale  is  free  and 
unprohibited. 

Should  the  duty  be  reimposed,  goods  of  this  character  would  be  shut 
out,  as  they  would  not  be  worth  the  amount  of  the  duty. 

In  support  of  our  second  point  to  tax  pepper  shells  and  dust  5  cents 
per  pound,  we  respectfully  submit  that  these  two  articles  have  no  mer- 
cantile value  abroad,  but  here  they  are  sold  at  about  50  per  cent  of 
the  value  of  legitimate  pepper. 

Geo.  O.  Glavis,  Attorney. 

Eepresenting  Messrs.  Champion  &  Staudinger,  Kew  York,  importers; 
Messrs.  Otto  H.  Mayer  &  Co.,  New  York,  importers;  Messrs.  0.  V. 
Pustau  &  Co.,  New  York,  importers. 


SAGE,  SWEET  MARJORAM,  ETC. 

(Paragraph  235.) 

Port  Byron,  N.  Y.,  December  28, 1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

I  desire  to  make  a  suggestion  in  regard  to  sweet  marjoram,  thyme, 
summer  savory,  coriander  seed,  and  sage,  which  are  denominated  by 
the  trade  as  butchers'  supplies. 

Our  soil  is  well  adapted  to  the  growing  of  all  these  articles,  but  owing 
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to  oar  Jack  of  experience  and  the  differeuco  in  price  of  labor  here  and 
in  Germany  and  Italy  they  have  the  advantage;  and  we  are  not  able  to 
compete. 

Onr  manufacturers  are  buying  Italian  sage,  grinding  and  selling  it  to 
the  wholesale  trade  for  7  cents  or  less  per  pound.  At  these  prices  we 
are  not  able  to  compete.  These  articles  are  mostly  used  to  flavor  meats, 
sausage,  etc.,  and  the  quantity  is  so  small  it  would  not  affect  the  con- 
sumer to  put  on  a  reasonable  tariff  that  in  the  end  would  give  us 
experience  and  enable  us  to  successfully  compete  with  the  foreign 
article. 

I  have  consulted  with  a  number  of  dealers  and  find  them  all  favorable 
to  a  tariff. 

Please  take  this  thing  under  consideration  and  put  us  in  condition  to 
establish  an  industry  that  will  furnish  a  large  amount  of  labor  and  save 
us  sending  out  of  the  country  thousands  of  dollars  for  an  article  much 
inferior  to  what  we  can  raise  ourselves. 

OSOAB  GUTOHESS. 


DEGRAS,  OR  BROWN  WOOL  GREASE. 

(Free  list,  paragraph  645.) 

STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BY  THE  WORCESTER  (MASS.)    CH0LES- 

TERIHE  COMPANY. 

Worcester,  Mass.,  December  29,  1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Under  the  so-called  Aldricb  bill  which  passed  the  Senate  previous  to 
the  election  of  President  Harrison,  a  duty  of  1  cent  per  pound  on  degras, 
or  brown  wool  grease,  was  levied.  Believing  this  duty  was  reasonable 
and  proper,  and  a  fair  compensation  for  difference  between  cost  of  labor 
and  cost  of  a  plant  for  production  of  brown  wool  grease,  this  company 
began  its  manufacture.  There  were  several  other  plants  already  in 
operation. 

Under  theMcKinley  bill,  so  called,  a  duty  of  one-half  cent  per  pound 
was  placed  on  this  article,  aud  its  manufacture  was  begun  in  several 
new  localities.  While  importers  of  this  article  opposed  a  duty,  they 
recognized  the  reasonableness  of  it,  and  prepared  themselves  by  large 
importations  before  the  bill  went  into  effect.  Notwithstanding  this 
fact,  also  that  the  Wilson  bill  took  the  duty  off,  its  manufacture  very 
considerably  increased,  and  the  price  of  the  foreign  article,  which  had 
been  3£  cents  per  pound,  was  reduced  to  less  than  2£  cents. 

This  article  is  really  a  resultant  product  of  the  manufacture  of  woolen 
goods,  and  if  the  woolen  manufacturers  and  woolgrowers  are  to  be  pro- 
tected, it  would  seem  as  if  this  article,  into  the  recovery  of  which 
practically  nothing  goes  but  labor,  should  receive  a  fair  meed  of 
protection. 

There  is,  in  this  company's  judgment,  more  of  this  article  in  a  raw 
state  in  this  country  when  business  is  in  its  normal  condition  than  would 
supply  the  wants  of  this  country. 

In  Bradford,  England,  the  ordinary  laborer  in  the  production  of  this 
article  receives  62|  cents  per  dayj  a  foreman,  88  cents  per  day.  The 
lowest  wages  we  pay  are  $1.25  per  day;  foreman,  $1.75  per  day. 

This  company  believes  that  a  duty  of  three-fourths  of  a  cent  per 
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pound  on  this  article  will  result  at  first  in  a  considerable  increase  of 
the  revenues  of  the  Government  and  later  on  will  result  in  a  very  con- 
siderable  manufacture  of  this  article  here,  giving  employment  to  consid- 
erable labor  and  some  capital  and  save  an  article  which,  owing  to  cheap 
labor  conditions  abroad,  is  now  allowed  to  run  to  waste  here,  and  will 
add  materially  to  the  increase  of  the  protective  iudustry  of  this  country. 
A  number  of  prominent  woolen  manufacturers  have  expressed  to  us 
a  desire  for  a  duty  on  this  article,  and  we  have  no  doubt  we  can  pro- 
duce a  petition  in  its  favor  from  all  the  woolen  manufacturers  in  this 
country  who  are  protectionists,  if  you  so  desire. 

Worcester  Cholestebine  Company, 
J.  Bussbjl  Marble,  Treasurer. 

THE  FIRST  DEGRAS  COMPANY. 

Pawtuoket,  B.  I.,  January  11, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  necessity  for  a  duty  on  degras, 
or  wool  grease.  In  the  McEinley  bill  there  was  a  duty  of  one-half 
cent  per  pound  on  this  article,  but  the  present  tariff  placed  it  on  the 
free  list.  We  think  about  50,000  barrels  are  imported  annually  from 
Europe.  We  were  the  first  in  this  country  to  "put  in  a  plant  to  recover 
the  grease  from  our  wool  washings,  and  a  few  other  mills  are  now  doing 
so.  We  went  into  the  process  simply  to  prevent  the  pollution  of  the 
stream  passing  our  mill.  Without  charging  anything  for  the  washings, 
we  find  that  it  costs  all  we  get  for  the  degras,  for  labor,  steam,  acid, 
etc.,  as  the  price  from  abroad  has  been  very  low.  There  is,  therefore, 
no  encouragement  for  mills  to  put  in  plants  for  the  recovery  of  their 
grease. 

A  very  important  reason  why  this  branch  of  industry  should  be  pro- 
tected, in  order  to  equalize  conditions  of  labor,  is,  that  nothing  is  more 
injurious  to  our  streams  and  rivers  than  wool  washings,  and  from  a  sani- 
tary standpoint  it  will  become  necessary  for  mills  to  find  some  way  of 
removing  this  matter  from  the  rivers. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Lorraine  Manufacturing  Company, 
J.  B.  MaoPoll,  Treasurer. 


GAMBIER  V.  CANAIGRE. 

(Free  list,  paragraph  494.) 

STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BY  HON.  T.  B.  CATRON,  A  DELEGATE 
FROM   NEW  MEXICO. 

Washington,  D.  0.,  January  11, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  an  industry  which  has  lately  been 
commenced  in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  as  well  as  in  Arizona  and 
Texas.  It  is  the  industry  of  obtaining  the  extract  of  the  canaigre 
root.  This  extract  is  used  for  tanning,  and  is  regarded  as  the  best 
article  in  the  market  for  that  purpose.  It  has,  however,  a  competitor 
in  what  is  known  as  gambier.  This  latter  product  is  produced  in  Sin- 
gapore and  imported  into  the  United  States.     About  80  per  cent  of  the 
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import,  as  I  am  informed  by  those  producing  the  extract  of  canaigre,  is 
used  in  tanning  leather,  the  remainder  being  used  by  silk  manufacturers 
as  a  mordant  in  dyeing,  except  a  small  per  cent  used  in  medicine. 

Both  the  leather  and  silk  trades  are  protected  by  a  tariff,  and  no 
objection  should  be  made  to  a  tariff  on  gambier,  as  it  forms  a  very  small 
part  of  the  cost  of  their  goods.  Tanners  do  not  use  gambier  exclu- 
sively, but  only  in  combination  with  bark  or  other  materials,  and  then 
only  to  the  extent  of  about  5  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  tanning.  It  is 
thought  that  a  tariff  of  1 J  cents  per  pound  on  gambier  would  prove  no 
burden  to  any  industry  and  would  furnish  ample  protection  to  canaigre, 
which  is  the  best  tanning  extract  now  extant. 

I  herewith  hand  you  a  letter  from  Mr.  0.  B.  Allaire,  president  of  the 
Tanning  Extract  Company,  of  Peoria,  111.,  which  has  its  factory  at 
Deming,  in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico.  He  shows  clearly  the  com- 
petition with  and  the  cost  of  canaigre,  and  the  possibility  of  this  prod- 
uct being  able  to  compete  without  a  duty  within  a  period  of  five  years. 

In  order  that  you  may  thoroughly  understand  the  nature  of  the 
product  for  which  we  ask  protection,  I  inclose  you  some  bulletins  on 
the  subject  and  other  papers. 

I  respectfully  recommend  that  you  put  a  duty  of  1)  cents  a  pound 
on  gambier  in  order  that  the  canaigre  industry  may  be  fostered.  This 
industry  will  give  employment  to  a  large  number  of  employees  in  New 
Mexico,  Arizona,  and  Texas.  A  great  advantage  of  this  product  is 
that  it  is  produced  upon  soils  without  irrigation,  on  the- most  arid  plains, 
and  a  great  portion  of  the  work  in  connection  with  it  is  done  during  the 
winter  months,  when  labor  can  be  obtained  cheaply.  But  the  persons 
who  are  engaged  in  the  industry,  I  am  informed,  can  not  compete  with 
gambier  in  the  markets  of  the  United  States  because  their  business  is 
not  sufficiently  advanced  at  present  to  enable  them  to  do  so,  and  there 
is  no  inducement  for  capitalists  to  invest  a  large  amount  of  money  in 
it  when  it  is  certain  that,  for  a  period  of  about  five  years,  they  will 
have  to  lose  rather  than  gain  in  income. 

I  am  informed  that  this  industry,  when  it  is  fully  developed  to  the 
capacity  required,  will  give  employment  to  several  thousand  men.  It 
will  produce  an  article  which  will  relieve  the  great  expenditure  of  oak 
and  hemlock  barks  now  used  in  the  tanning  of  leather.  Canaigre,  I  am 
told,  need  not  be  mixed  with  the  barks  at  all,  but  the  leather  can  be 
tanned  with  it  alone.  This  will  save  the  forests  to  a  great  extent  and 
at  the  same  time  will  utilize  land  which  is  now  absolutely  desert  for  any 
other  purpose — an  enterprise  which,  it  seems  to  me,  ought  to  be  encour- 
aged. We  have  a  vast  area  of  arid  lands  in  the  United  States  which  can 
never  be  put  to  any  practical  use  unless  we  find  some  plants  which  will 
grow  on  them  without  irrigation,  like  the  plant  in  question.  This  plant 
is  like  the  Kaffir  corn  which  is  said  to  grow  with  very  little  moisture. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  one-fourth  or  one-fifth  of  the  area  of  New  Mexico 
and  of  Arizona  can  be  brought  under  cultivation  by  the  use  of  this  plant, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  its  cultivation  would  result  in  a  great  saving 
of  expense  in  the  tanning  of  leather. 

As  it  can  do  but  little  harm  to  any  possible  industry,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  duty  which  is  asked  to  be  imposed  on  gambier  is  so  inconsid- 
erable that  no  one  can  reftise  to  do  it.  I  therefore  earnestly  request 
your  consideration  of  the  matter  and  hope  you  will  place  upon  the 
article  the  duty  which  is  asked. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

T.  B.  Catron, 
Delegate  from  New  Mexico. 
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DxifiXGy  N.  Msx.,  January  7, 1897. 

Dkar  Sir:  You  are  probably  aware  that  about  five  years  ago  wo  built  at  this 
place  a  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  tanning  extract  from  canaigre  root*,  which 
grow  naturally  throughout  this  arid  region.  We  hare  so  far  expended  over 
$75,000  in  this  enterprise,  and  have  demonstrated  beyond  question  that  canaigre  is  a 
very  valuable  and  desirable  tanning  material;  that  it  can,  under  favorable  condi- 
tions, be  produced  and  delivered  in  the  markets  of  the  world  at  a  cost  that  will  pay 
good  pronto  and  justify  the  development  of  the  industry  en  a  very  large  scale. 

Ours  is  the  only  factory  of  the  kind  in  the  world,  and  this  work  has  been  done 
single-handed  io  working  out  the  details  and  economies,  and  in  creating  a  market. 

Our  chief  oompe ting  commodity  isgambier,  onteh,  or  terra  japonic*,  different  names 
for  the  same  article.  It  is  imported  into  the  United  States  to  the  extent  of  about 
20,000,000  pounds  annually,  and  is  duty  free.  It  is  used  by  the  leather  trade  to  the 
extent  of  about  80  per  cent  of  the  import.  The  balance  is  used  by  silk  manufactur- 
ers as  a  mordant  in  dyeing,  except  a  very  small  per  cent  used  in  medicine. 

Both  the  leather  and  silk  trades  are  protected  by  the  tariff  on  their  products,  and 
should  not  objeot  to  a  tariff  on  gambler  as  in  all  cases  it  forms  a  very  small  item  in 
the  cost  of  their  goods.  No  tanners  use  gambler  exclusively,  but  use  it  in  combina- 
tion with  bark  or  other  materials;  the  gambler  in  no  case  is  over  5  per  cent  of  the 
cost  of  tanning,  so  that  a  tariff  of,  say,  1}  cents  per  pound  on  gambler  would  prove 
no  burden  on  any  industry. 

Gambier  has  so  far  been  free  because  none  was  produced  in  this  country  nor  any 
substitute  for  it,  but  you  will  see  by  pamphlets  that  I  mail  you  to-day,  and  all  tan- 
ners will  admit,  that  canaigre  is  a  complete  and  perfect  substitute  for  gambier;  that 
they  use  it  in  place  of  gambier,  and  would  use  it  more  largely  if  canaigre  was  as 
cheap  as  gambier. 

We  have  so  far  developed  this  business  by  using  canaigre  roots  of  wild  or  natural 
growth  which  cost  us  $7  per  ton,  green,  as  dug  from  the  ground,  delivered  at  the 
factory. 

Gambier  has  sold  in  New  York  recently  as  low  as  $2,924  per  100  pounds,  and  Is  now 
worth  in  London  14s.  "9d.  per  hundredweight.  The  stock  is  very  large,  and  the  new 
crop  will  be  on  the  market  in  February  from  Singapore;  so  there  is  no  hope  for 
higher  prices  for  a  year  or  more,  and  coasequently  we  are  selling  practically  nothing 
outside  of  a  few  oases  per  month  for  experimental  purposes.  Our  factory  has  not 
turned  a  wheel  since  last  June,  and  with  present  rate  of  sales  we  have  enough  stock 
on  hand  to  last  two  years. 

This  condition  of  affairs  is  all  wrong  and  unnecessary,  because  H  is  not  possible 
without  a  tariff  on  gambier  to  compete  successfully  with  that  article,  and  for  five 
years  we  have  tried  to  bring  this  condition  about,  but  so  far  have  not  been  able  to 
do  so  for  the  following  reasons : 

Wo  have  expended  about  $30,000  more  than  we  have  earned  in  experiments  toward 
low  cost  of  manufacture  and  in  creating  a  market  where  there  was  none  for  this 
commodity,  therefore  we  can  not  show  profits  on  work  done  to  induce  a  larger  invest- 
nient  of  capital.  We  are  not  able  to  offer  an  attractive  price  to  induce  farmers  to 
engage  in  the  cultivation  of  the  roots. 

In  short,  in  order  to  develop  the  industry  on  a  large  scale  the  initial  factory  must 
first  earn  profits  and  declare  dividends  to  its  stockholders.  After  that  is  done  plenty 
of  capital  will  be  available,  and  the  business  can  be  conducted  on  a  scale  and  under 
conditions  where  ne  protective  tariff  will  be  necessary. 

I  will  demonstrate  this  by  showing  the  present  cost  of  a  ton  of  extract  delivered 
in  New  York  or  Liverpool  or  Hamburg  and  compare  it  with  the  possible  cost  with 
favorable  conditions  suoh  as  can  be  easily  realized : 

Present  cost  of  lion  extract. 

5  tons  green  roots,  at  $7  per  ton $35.00 

Factory  expenses,  5  tons  per  day 20.00 

Boxes,  $4;  freight,  $12;  selling  expenses,  $12.50 28.50 

Total 83.50 

Our  selling  price  now  is  4}  cents  a  pound,  or  $90  per  ton,  leaving  us  practically  no 
profit,  and  when  idle  a  positive  loss,  for  taxes,  insurance,  and  care  of  property  have 
to  be  paid.  « 

With  gambier  at  about  3  cents  per  pound,  or  $60  per  ton,  you  can  see  we  have  no 
chance  for  sales,  but  with  H  cents  duty,  raising  the  price  to  4}  cents  a  pound,  or  $90 
per  ton,  we  would  be  on  a  parity  and  have  a  chance  for  business,  with  a  probable 
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chance  for  higher  prices  later  on  and  a  lower  price  on  our  goods  through  farther 
economies  to  be  worked  out. 

With  ample  capital  and  larger  capacity,  say,  160  tons  roots  per  day,  or  30  tons 
extract,  the  following  cost  is  possible : 

5  tons  roots,  at  $2  per  ton $10.00 

Factory  expense,  $1.50  per  ton  of  roots 7.50 

Boxes,  $4 ;  freight,  $12 ;  selling  expense,  advertising,  etc,  12}  per  cent,  $7. 50.    28. 50 

Total 41.00 

so  that  we  could  then  sell  at  $60  per  ton  and  have  a  profit  of  $19  and  compete  success- 
fully with  gambier  at  present  prices  without  a  protective  tariff,  so  that  a  tariff  is 
necessary  only  to  start  the  industry,  and  not  to  maintain  it. 

It  has  been  the  writer's  ambition  to  establish  this  industry  upon  a  prosperous 
basis.  It  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  this  high,  arid  section,  where  land  is  plenty  and 
water  scarce.  With  a  limited  supply  of  water  three  times  the  acreage  can  be  put  in 
eanaigre  that  can  be  put  in  other  crops.  It  grows  in  the  winter  from  November  to 
March,  when  water  is  not  needed  for  other  crops  and  usually  goes  to  waste,  and  the 
farmer  has  spare  time  not  required  for  the  care  of  fruit  and  grain.    This  crop  is 

Seeuliarly  adapted  to  the  lower  valleys,  where  water  fails  in  summer  but  is  plenty 
i  winter,  i.  e.,  the  Rio  Grande. 

It  will  succeed  only  where  the  winters  are  cool  but  have  no  severe  frosts  and  where 
the  spring  and  early  summer  are  dry  to  facilitate  the  maturing  of  the  tubers. 

It  is  a  crop  singularly  free  from  all  known  disease  or  ill  effects  from  frost,  beat, 
floods,  drought,  or  insect  enemies. 

It  may  be  left  in  the  ground  for  several  years,  and  constantly  inoreases  in  weight 
and  value  without  cost  for  insurance  or  storage  necessary  for  other  orops  when  har- 
vested and  held  for  higher  prices.  It  does  not  nave  to  be  harvested  at  any  particular 
time,  as  the  value  for  manufacturing  purposes  is  nearly  uniform  the  year  through.  It 
is  therefore  free  from  all  the  contingencies  of  loss  attending  other  crops.  Unlike  other 
crops,  the  seed  roots  planted  do  not  rot,  but,  on  the  contrary,  grow  after  planting,  and 
are  harvested  with  increased  weight  with  the  balance  of  the  crop. 

It  is  estimated  that  an  acre  well  managed  will  yield  10  tons  of  tubers  in  one  year, 
and  can  be  produced  at  a  cost  of  $20,  or  $2  per  ton.  One  ton  of  these  roots  has  as  much 
tanning  value  and  will  make  as  much  leather  as  a  ton  of  oak  or  hemlock  bark  in  the 
States,  costing  $7.50  to  $8.  Our  hark  supply  is,  year  by  year,  gradually  being  used  up 
and  becomes  more  remote  from  the  tannery  and  more  costly,  so  that  before  many  years 
this  country  will  have  to  import  its  tanning  materials  from  South  America,  Mexico,  or 
British  Columbia  as  Europe  now  does,  and  therefore  we  will  gradually  lose  our  export 
trade  unless  something  is  done  to  supply  this  loss,  and  eanaigre  is  the  only  known 
substance  that  can  be  quickly  produced  to  an  almost  unlimited  extent.  In  fact,  it  is 
possible  to  produce  it  so  much  cheaper  than  bark  even  now  that  the  enoourapenieut 
of  this  industry  offers,  perhaps,  the  very  best  means  for  immediately  increasing  our 
exports  of  leather. 

Yon  may  not  be  aware  that  the  leather  industry  is  the  largest  in  the  United  States 
to-day  considering  the  capital  and  hands  employed.  So  this  question  becomes  one  of 
national  as  well  as  peculiarly  local  importance. 

To  displace  the  imports  of  gambier  alone  would  require  the  manufacture  of  10,000 
tons  of  eanaigre  extract,  involving  the  cultivation  of  15,000  acres  of  land  annually 
if  the  factories  run  six  months  each  year,  producing  a  crop  value  of,  say.  $750,000 
annually,  besides  the  employment  of  the  necessary  factory  labor  and  the  increased 
demand  for  fuel,  lumber,  railroad  transportation,  etc. — no  small  item  in  the  pros- 
perity of  this  section,  where  there  is  now  hardly  a  single  industrial  enterprise. 

As  eanaigre  can  be  produced  cheaper  than  barks,  it  will  gradually  take  the  place 
of  barks;  and  as  we  nave  plenty  of  hides  here,  but  no  barks,  tanneries  will  doubt- 
less be  established  here  where  cheap  hides,  cheap  tanning  material,  and  a  local 
market  are  contiguous,  so  that  the  future  possibilities  are  far  beyond  the  capacity  of 
anyone  to  estimate. 

In  order  that  you  may  have  outside  evidence  of  the  stability  and  future  value  of 
this  industry,  I  mail  you  a  package  of  pamphlets,  partly  bulletins  from  the  Arizona 
and  Texas  experiment  stations,  and  I  hope  to  furnish  you  later  bulletins  from  the 
stations  in  California,  New  Mexico,  and  Florida. 

I  can  also  send  you  letters  from  tanners  in  this  country  and  other  evidence  of  the 
facts  as  I  have  stated  them,  if  yon  desire. 

Tanning  Extract  Company, 
Pat  a  B.  Axladub,  PruidaU. 

Hon.  T.  B.  Catbow, 

Washington,  D.  CL 
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SALT. 

(Free  list,  paragraph  S96.) 
STATBMZHT  OF  KB.  FftAHKLBT  WOODRUFF,  OF  BBOOXLT*. 

Tuesday,  January  5, 1897. 

Mr.  Woodruff  said:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
I  will  be  very  brief  in  my  remarks  to  yea  to-day  upon  this  question  of 
salt,  as  I  have  written  ont  to  some  little  extent  some  of  the  arguments 
that  I  desire  to  present  lor  your  consideration;  bat  as  year  time  seems 
to  be  limited,  I  will  be  as  brief  as  possible. 

I  have  had  an  experience  in  salt  in  New  York  of  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury. I  have  been  conversant  with  the  different  tariffs  under  which 
we  have  lived  and  have  seen  the  workings  of  them,  and  I  am  free  to 
say  that,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  in  so  far  as  large  interests  are  con- 
cerned, we  are  utterly  opposed  to  any  change  of  the  present  provision 
in  the  Wilson  bill  affecting  this  industry.  It  is  the  fairest,  it  is  really 
a  protection  clause,  because  in  protecting  one  interest  I  think  we  are 
bound  to  see  that  all  interests  are  protected  and  that  no  one  interest 
is  violated  or  assailed  to  protect  any  other  small  interest. 

In  the  McEinley  bill  the  tariff  on  some  salt  amounted  to  100  per  cent; 
on  other  salt  150  per  cent.  It  is  a  very  heavy  article  to  transport,  as 
you  know,  and  it  can  not  be  made  an  article  of  merchandise  for  revenue 
under  the  price  of  the  Wilson  bill,  for  that  gave  the  fishermen  the  right 
to  use  foreign  salt  (which  they  require  for  curing  fish)  free  of  duty.  It 
also  gave  to  the  meat  carers,  for  export,  salt  free  of  duty.  When  you 
eliminate  those  two  items  of  salt  for  use  you  leave  very  little  to  collect 
revenue  upon,  and  it  would  hardly  pay  the  Government  to  collect  the 
revenues  that  would  accrue  on  salt.  And  besides,  no  one  win  for  a 
moment,  in  my  judgment,  claim  that  the  fishery  interests  of  New  Eng- 
land should  be  taxed,  which  have  been  suffering  these  many  years;  but 
that  the  salt  should  be  restored  to  the  fishery  trade,  which  amounts  to 
about  $200,000  a  year. 

So  far  as  the  question  of  the  protection  goes  I  desire  to  say.  in  all 
fairness,  that  if  you  impose  a  duty  on  salt,  those  taxes  will  more  largely 
come  out  of  the  Southern  States  than  out  of  the  New  England  States. 
Those  markets  are  really  the  only  markets  where  foreign  salt  lias  come 
in,  even  without  any  tariff. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  fact  that  vast  quantities 
oi  for  eign  salt  ascend  the  Mississippi  Eiver  and  its  tributaries  as  high 
up  as  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  and  much  farther. 

Mr.  Woodruff.  I  don't  think  it  does  in  vast  quantities.  I  admit 
there  is  some  goes  up. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  It  amounts  to  the  complete  driving  out  of  all  the 
home  products  there. 

Mr.  Woodruff.  There  is  some  salt  that  comes  to  the  Southern  sea- 
port cities  that  finds  its  way  up,  but  most  of  the  markete  that  would 
receive  foreign  salt  are  found  among  the  seaport  cities  in  the  Southern 
States,  California,  and  the  New  England  Atlantic  States.  They  are 
really  the  only  markets  where  the  foreign  salt  can  come  in,  even  with 
the  duty  free.  If  you  put  a  tax  on  salt  you  will  make  those  people  in 
the  Southern  States  and  in  the  other  markets  that  I  have  mentioned  pay 
(1.50  a  ton  for  transportation.  The  salt  can  be  had  in  Liverpool  for  about 
$2.50,  and  it  costs,  on  $n  average,  $1.50  to  import  it  to  the  seaboard  i 
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eities.  That  is  $4.  Syracuse  salt  can  be  made  at  8  cents  a  barrel — 
profitably  for  $2.50  a  ton — and  tbe  transportation  from  there  to  New 
York  is  $1,  making  (3.25.  So  the  Syracuse  people  are  having  their 
salt  produced  or  delivered  in  New  York  for  less  than  we  can  import  the 
foreign  article  without  any  duty.  Now,  if  you  turn  it  the  other  way, 
if  you  take  foreign  salt  in  New  York  at  $4  and  add  $1  transportation, 
which  they  reduce,  that  would  make  $5.  The  fact  is  we  can  not  sell 
salt  in  Syracuse  or  farther  west. 

Mr.  Gsosvenob.  The  transportation  of  salt  in  New  Orleans  and  in 
Mobile  very  frequently  is  practically  nothing  except  the  handling. 

Mr,  Woodeuff.  Very  frequently.  And  why  should  not  we  invite  it 
there.    What  do  they  take  back  in  their  vessels  t 

Mr.  Payne.  Do  you  say  the  freight  rate  is  91.50  a  ton  or  $2  from 
Liverpool! 

Mr.  Woodruff.  I  am  speaking  of  the  average  foreign  freights  from 
abroad;  foreign  salt  which  comes  from  different  ports  abroad. 

Mr.  Payne.  But  take  it  from  Liverpool,  it  is  Is.  6d.  pence  per  ton. 

Mr.  Woodeuff.  That  is  by  sail,  but  you  can  rarely  get  a  sailing 
vessel. 

Mr.  Payne.  Is  there  not  considerable  salt  imported  in  sailing  vessels 
from  Liverpool! 

Mr.'  Woodeuff.  Yery  little. 

Mr.  Payne.  The  salt  only  has  to  come  about  12  miles  to  the  harbor 
of  Liverpool. 

Mr.  Woodeuff.  About  20  miles. 

Mr.  Payne.  And  gets  water  transportation  for  those  20  miles. 

Mr.  Woodeuff.  Yes. 

Mr.  Payne.  And  they  get  it  there  in  steam  transportation  as  low 
as  3s. 

Mr.  Woodeuff.  I  have  not  known  any  for  months.  Steamers  would 
not  bring  salt  in  bulk. 

Mr.  Payne.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  transportation  circulars! 

Mr.  Woodeuff.  Yes. 

Mr.  Payne.  Do  they  not  give  the  rate  of  transportation  in  all  those 
circulars! 

Mr.  Woodeuff.  Yes. 

Mr.  Payne.  They  are  reliable! 

Mr.  Woodeuff.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Payne.  Is  it  not  your  general  opinion  that  the  committee  could 
rely  on  those  figures! 

Mr.  Woodeuff.  I  would  not  dispute  their  being  reliable. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  are  an  importer  of  solar  salt,  are  you  not! 

Mr.  Woodeuff.  I  import  the  sea-water  made  salt  from  the 
Mediterranean. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  import  about  all  at  your  house  that  is  brought  into 
the  United  States  of  the  solar  sea  salt,  do  you  not! 

Mr.  Woodeuff.  From  the  Mediterranean,  but  not  from  the  West 
Indies. 

Mr.  Payne.  Do  you  import  the  Turks  Island  salt! 

Mr.  Woodeuff.  Yes. 

Mr.  Payne.  Is  there  an  export  duty  on  that! 

Mr.  Woodeuff.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  Is  there  not  now,  or  has  there  not  been,  an  export  duty 
on  all  the  salt  from  Turks  Island! 

Mr.  Woodeuff.  Do  you  mean  do  they  impose  it! 

Mr.  Payne.  Yes,  sir;  don't  they  levy  an  export  duty  on  it! 
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Mr.  Wooduuff.  Not  that  I  know  of.  They  sell  it  to  us  for  bo  much 
a  bsinel. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  say  that  you  are  not  aware  that  their  Government 
levies  an  export  duty  on  that  saltt 

Mr.  Woodruff.  There  may  be  some  little  taxes  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  the  Government  that  I  don't  know  about. 

Air.  Payne.  Then  it  is  your  opinion  that  the  Government  levies  a 
tax,  as  you  say,  a  small  tax,  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  Government! 

Mr.  Woodruff.  If  anything,  it  is  very  small;  less  than  a  cent  a 
barrel. 

Mr.  Payne.  Do  you  say  that  there  is  a  taxf 

Mr.  Woodruff.  No,  I  do  not  say  that  there  is  any. 

Mr.  Payne.  Since  the  salt  has  been  free  you  and  the  other  importers 
from  Great  Britain  have  taken,  for  instance,  all  the  market  in  the  city 
of  New  York. 

Mr.  Woodruff.  No  more  than  we  did  formerly. 

Mr.  Payne.  But  you  increased  the  importation  to  500,000,000  pounds 
a  year! 

Mr.  Wooduuff.  In  New  Yorkt 

Mr.  Payne.  In  the  country. 

Mr.  Woodruff.  Oh,  I  do  not  know  as  to  that — 523,000,000  pounds. 

Mr.  Payne.  The  statistics  show  oyer  500,000,000  pounds  imported 
every  year  under  free  salt. 

Mr.  Woodruff.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  The  freight  rate  on  salt  from  Syracuse  or  Warsaw— or 
that  district — is  $2.25  per  ton,  is  it  notf 

Mr.  Woodruff.  No;  all  summer  long  we  get  it  by  canal  for  $1.80 
a  ton. 

Mr.  Payne.  That  is  only  a  little  time  in  the  summer;  but  the  year 
round  it  is  $2.25  per  ton,  isn't  it! 

Mr.  Woodruff.  The  railroad  freights,  I  presume,  are  $2  a  ton.  So 
we  pay  $2.50  a  ton  from  abroad 

Mr.  Payne.  With  this  cheap  freight  rate  from  abroad  and  the  freight 
rate  mentioned  from  Syracuse,  the  New  York  salt  from  that  region  is 
shut  out  of  the  New  York  market! 

Mr.  Woodruff.  Not  at  all.  They  sell  more  of  their  salt  in  New  York 
than  we  import  of  foreign  salt. 

Mr.  Payne.  Under  the  Wilson  billt 

Mr.  Woodruff.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  Of  coarse  salt! 

Mr.  Woodruff.  Yes,  sir.  They  sell  more  of  their  salt  in  New  York 
than  we  import  of  the  Turks  Island  salt. 

Mr.  Payne.  And  have  during  the  year  1896t 

Mr.  Woodruff.  I  think  they  did  during  1895  and  1896! 

Mr.  Payne.  You  only  think  they  had! 

Mr.  Woodruff.  I  am  sure  they  had. 

Mr.  Payne.  Can  you  state  thatt 

Mr.  Woodruff.  I  have  nothing  but  general  information,  being  in 
the  salt  trade  and  knowing  what  they  sell. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  say,  then,  that  you  get  more  of  their  Bait  than  you 
do  of  Turks  Island  salt! 

Mr.  Woodruff.  More  than  we  do  of  all  coarse  West  India  salt. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  do  you  say  of  the  other  grade  of  salt  correspond- 
ing to  the  Liverpool  salt! 

Mr.  Woodruff.  Well,  take  Liverpool  salt.  I  presume  that  New 
York  sells  100  tons  of  their  fine  salt  and  of  their  common  salt 

Mr.  Payne.  How  much  of  their  coarse  salt! 
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Mr.  Woodruff.  They  don't  have  coarse  salt. 

Mr.  Payne.  Then  New  York  sells  nolie  of  their  coarse  salt! 

Mr.  Woodruff.  It  is  not  coarse  salt  in  comparison  with  the  coarse 
sea  salt,  or  the  salt  that  is  called  coarse  salt  in  Liverpool.  I  presume 
they  sell  $50  worth  of  the  common  Liverpool  salt  where  we  sell  1  ton 
of  foreign  salt. 

Mr.  Payne.  Is  that  so  all  along  the  seacoastf 

Mr.  Woodruff.  I  don't  know  that. 

Mr.  Payne.  Is  not  this  common  Liverpool  salt  that  yon  speak  of 
sent  up  within  50  miles  of  Syracuse  and  sold  there  below  what  the 
home-made  salt  can  be  produced  for! 

Mr.  Woodruff.  Not  that  I  know  of;  there  might  be  some  excep- 
tions. If,  for  instance,  somebody  wanted  to  secure  a  lease  for  a  foreign 
market,  he  might  perhaps  pay  two  prices  for  his  salt,  but  as  a  legiti- 
mate business  proposition  it  can  not  be  done. 

Mr.  Payne.  The  former  duty  was  8  cents  and  under  t 

Mr.  Woodruff.  Yes. 

Mr.  Payne.  How  much  have  you  reduced  the  price  of  foreign  salt 
to  the  consumer  since  that  duty  was  taken  off! 

Mr.  Woodruff.  When  there  was  a  duty  of  8  cents,  it  was  6  cents  a 
bushel,  and  it  costs  20  cents  to  import  salt  from  Turks  Island ;  we  are 
now  selling  it  from  13  to  15  cents.  I  sell  it  every  day  at  15  cents  a 
bushel. 

Mr.  Payne.  How  much  did  you  sell  it  for  in  1894  and  1895 1 

Mr.  Woodruff.  Under  the  McKinley  bill! 

Mr.  Payne.  No;  under  the  tariff  we  had  in  1895. 

Mr.  Woodruff.  The  same— 13  to  15  cents. 

Mr.  Payne.  Has  it  been  at  that  price  since  the  Wilson  bill  went  into 
effect! 

Mr.  Woodruff.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  And  you  have  sold  it  everywhere  for  that  price! 

Mr.  Woodruff.  We  have,  more  or  less,  everywhere. 

Mr.  Payne.  Are  you  able  to  tell  whether  all  the  salt  in  Great  Britain 
is  controlled  by  a  syndicate! 

Mr.  Woodruff.  I  believe  it  is. 

Mr.  Payne.  A  company  with  a  capital  of  some  $20,000,000! 

Mr.  Woodruff.  The  larger  part  of  it  in  Liverpool,  I  believe,- is  con- 
trolled by  a  trust,  but  there  are  some  outside  of  that  trust. 

Mr.  Payne.  Has  not  that  trust  a  single  agent  in  the  United  States! 

Mr.  Woodruff.  I  don't  know  that  they  have  any  agents. 

Mr.  Payne.  One  importer  or  one  agent,  to  whom  all  their  salt  is 
consigned! 

Mr.  Woodruff.  I  don't  think  they  consign  it.  I  think  the  mer- 
chants here  order  Liverpool  salt.  If  I  wanted  to  import  a  thousand 
tons  of  Liverpool  salt,  I  could  order  it,  and  the  merchants  in  other  cities 
could  do  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Payne.  Doesn't  that  syndicate  fix  the  price! 

Mr.  Woodruff.  It  fixes  the  price  of  the  salt  there. 

Mr.  Payne.  And  at  the  different  ports  of  the  world  also! 

Mr.  Woodruff.  No,  sir;  not  at  all. 

Mr.  Payne.  Have  you  seen  their  circulars,  giving  one  price  of  the 
salt  in  Australia  and  another  price  shipped  to  America,  delivered  at 
such  and  such  a  port! 

Mr.  Woodruff.  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  true.  These  trusts  are  very 
arbitrary,  and  often  enforce  unjust  measures.  I  am  not  here  advocating 
trusts. 

Mr.  Payne.  They  do  fix  the  prices! 
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Mr.  Woodruff.  In  New  York  the -price  is  10  shillings  a  ton. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  know  how  salt  is  produced  in  Liverpool  t 

Mr.  Woodruff.  Yes,  it  is  produced  there  by  machinery — by  the 
process  of  flooding  and  evaporation. 

Coming  back  to  my  subject,  I  want  to  show  to  you  that  we  have  under 
charter  vessels  with  a  carrying  capacity  of  10,000  tons  of  salt  that  are 
coming  out  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  every  one  of  them  is  an  American 
vessel,  and  every  one  of  those  vessels  has  a  cargo  loaded  here  which  it 
will  carry  abroad.  If  they  could  not  have  gotten  salt  to  bring  home, 
they  could  not  have  made  the  voyage.  Therefore,  I  say  this  is  an  illus- 
tration, and  a  fair  one,  that  if  you  leave  this  salt  the  way  it  is  you  not 
only  benefit  the  fishing  industry  but  all  the  great  industries  of  this 
country,  indirectly,  and  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  countay. 
If  you  change  this  duty  on  salt,  you  injure  thousands  to  benefit  one. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  there  are  2,000,000  bushels  in  the  West 
Indies  that  can  be  brought  in  vessels  to  our  seacoast  market,  and  all 
this  is  mostly  carried  by  American  tonnage.  These  vessels  go  to  the 
Windward  Islands  from  New  York  with  our  provisions,  with  everything 
that  we  produce :  they  carry  cargoes  of  our  merchandise  there  aud  bring 
cargoes  home.  If  it  were  not  for  this  salt  they  could  not  continue  that 
business,  unless  they  charged  two  freights  or  all  of  the  freight  on  the 
outward  cargo.  That  would  so  increase  the  cost  of  produce  we  are 
sending  out  as  would  probably  stimulate  the  people  of  the  West  Indies 
to  look  elsewhere  for  supplies.  After  that  vessel  has  discharged  her 
cargo  at  her  destination,  she  has  to  either  get  a  cargo  for  her  homeward 
voyage  or  else  ballast.  It  costs  from  $300  to  $600  to  ballast,  so  if  you 
put  this  tax  on  him  you  deprive  him  of  from  $1,000  to  $1,500  freight 
that  he  would  otherwise  get  for  his  homeward  cargo. 

This  is  an  article  that  enters  into  the  use  of  all  mankind,  into  every 
home  and  homestead.  If  you  will  make  it  as  cheap  as  possible  and  as 
nearly  free  as  possible,  you  are  helping  the  interest  of  this  country  very 
materially. 

I  think  our  salt-producing  places  in  this  country  are  in  a  good  state 
of  preservation  and  making  money  successfully.  The  idea  of  saying 
that  we  will  protect  salt  in  order  to  protect  the  people  way  up  in  Michi- 
gan !  Look  at  what  it  would  cost  in  freight  to  take  foreign  salt  out 
there.  There  is  no  foreign  salt  that  goes  west  through  New  York  now, 
or  at  least  very  little  indeed.  As  I  have  said,  our  vessels  go  abroad 
laden  with  cargoes  of  American  goods  produced  by  American  labor, 
and  bring  these  cargoes  of  salt  back,  and  I  do  not  believe  in  the  policy 
of  compelling  the  people  of  the  South  and  the  seaboard  towns  and 
States  to  pay  one-half  more  for  their  salt — an  article  of  prime  necessity. 

As  I  said  in  the  beginning,  1  have  seen  the  workings  of  tariffs  for 
fifty  years,  and  say  this  tiriff  now  is  just  and  fair.  There  is  very  little 
foreign  salt  that  comes  in. 

Mr.  Payne.  According  to  your  argument,  we  should  take  the  duties 
off  of  all  manufactured  goods,  so  that  still  more  vessels  could  come  in. 

Mr.  Woodruff.  I  don't  know  about  that, 

Mr.  Payne.  That  was  simply  a  suggestion  in  the  line  of  your  argu- 
ment. 

Mr.  Woodruff.  1  have  not  studied  that  subject. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  was  only  suggesting  something  to  try  to  help  you  out. 

Mr.  Woodruff.  There  is  very  little  heavy  merchandise  that  comes 
from  the  Mediterranean. 

Mr.  Payne.  Under  the  law  of  1890,  the  salt  used  in  packing  fish 
was  entered  free. 

Mr.  Woodruff.  Yes;  and  it  has  been  so  for  twenty-five  years. 
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Mr.  Payne.  So  that  doesn't  cut  much  figure  in  the  Wilson  bilL 
Also,  under  the  law  of  1890,  the  salt  used  hi  packing  meat  for  export 
was  admitted  free  of  duty.  So  that  doesn't  cut  much  figure  either. 
Now,  Mr.  Woodruff,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  only  change  in  the  Wilson 
bill  has  been  to  displace  as  many  pounds  of  American  salt  made  by 
American  labor  as  has  been  introduced  additionally  by  you  as  an 
importer  of  foreign  salt. 

Mr.  Woodruff.  It  may  have  had  that  effect,  but  in  getting  that 
effect  you  are  compelling  people  to  pay  92  or  $3  more  for  their  salt. 

It  has  been  said  that  with  salt  on  the  free  list  we  have  been  able  to 
bring  salt  in  from  the  Mediterranean  to  be  used  for  other  things  than 
fish;  that  any  quantity  of  it  comes  in  under  that  bill  that  would  not 
Lave  come  in  under  the  previous  bill,  and  that  thereby  American  salt 
producers  are  deprived  of  all  this  market. 

Mr.  Tawney.  How  much  less  does  the  salt  sell  for  now;  do  you 
know! 

Mr.  Woodruff.  About  equivalent  to  the  duty. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Does  the  consumer  or  the  jobber  or  the  retailer  get 
the  benefit! 

Mr.  Woodruff.  I  think  the  consumer  gets  the  benefit;  that  is,  as 
far  as  my  knowledge  goes. 

Mr.  MoMillin.  You  mean  by  that,  he  pays  the  duty  t 

Mr.  Woodruff.  I  mean  he  is  getting  his  salt  so  much  less  to-day. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  And  the  tariff  has  been  about  $150,000. 

Mr.  Woodruff.  I  don't  know  as  they  have  got  that. 

The  Chairman.  Three  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  1893. 

Mr.  Woodruff.  How  much  has  it  cost  to  collect  it,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  Nothing. 

Mr.  Woodruff.  I  would  like  to  present  this  statement,  as  there  are 
others  from  Boston  and  New  York  who  desire  to  be  heard,  and  will 
therefore  thank  you  for  your  courtesy  and  withdraw. 

Mr.  Woodruff  filed  the  following  statement: 

ADDITIONAL   STATEMENT    SUBMITTED   BT    ME.    FKANKLIN 
WOODRUFF  RELATIVE  TO  SALT. 

New  York,  January  2, 1897. 
Committee  on  Wats  and  Means: 

I  appear  here  to-day  with  my  associates  from  New  York  and  other 
places  who  are  interested  as  merchants,  importers,  producers,  and 
manufacturers  of  salt  to  give  to  you  the  benefit  of  our  experience  of  the 
past  and  our  views  in  regard  to  the  conditions  of  the  salt  interests  of 
this  country,  and  from  our  experience  our  views  upon  the  question  of 
taxation  on  salt.  We  have  seen  the  workings  of  it  and  the  result  under 
high  protective  tariffs,  and  also  of  salt  admitted  free  of  duty  during 
the  past  thirty  or  forty  years,  and  speaking  for  myself,  I  am  prepared 
to  say  to  you  today  that  the  present  tariff,  placing  salt  as  it  does,  is 
the  most  just,  the  most  fair,  and  the  best,  taking  everything  into  con- 
sideration, that  we  have  ever  had.  No  one  will  claim,  not  even  one  of 
your  committee,  that  any  duty  that  is  proposed  to  be  placed  upon  salt 
in  a  new  tariff  bill  would  be  thought  of  for  one  moment  as  a  source  of 
revenue,  for  revenue  purposes,  as  any  duty  placed  upon  salt  will  hardly 
pay  the  expenses  of  collection;  therefore  it  must  be  treated  as  purely  a 
bill  for  protection,  and  it  seems  to  me  the  highest  principle  of  protec- 
tion is  that  which  gives  the  largest  benefit  to  the  largest  number  of  our 
American  people;  that  in  levying  a  tax  upon  any  given  article  of 
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merchandise  such  as  prodnced  in  our  country,  to  protect  it  you  must  not 
Jose  sight  of  the  principle  of  protection  to  be  applied  to  other  interests 
affected  in  other  parts  of  the  country  from  that  which  the  so-called 
article  to  be  protected  is  produced. 

I  make  bold  to  say  that  salt  in  this  country  is  protected,  in  my  judg- 
ment, to  the  fullest  extent  necessary  to  make  the  production  of  it 
profitable,  and  that  any  tax  now  imposed  upon  the  foreign  article  would 
be  to  simply  enable  the  producers  of  salt  in  this  country,  in  the  few 
places  where  it  is  produced,  to  levy  a  contribution  unjustly  and  unwisely 
upon  different  sections  of  the  United  States. 

Transportation  fully  protects  the  salt  produced  in  Michigan  and  the 
farther  western  States  where  salt  is  produced,  and  very  largely  pro- 
tects the  salt  interests  in  the  interior  of  New  York.  For  example,  a 
ton  of  salt  in  Liverpool  costs  $2.50.  The  average  freight  of  the  salt 
would  be,  say,  $1.50,  making  $4  a  ton  delivered  in  New  York  and  sea- 
board cities.  Salt  costs,  say,  to  make  it  in  the  interior  of  New  York, 
$2.50  a  ton,  and  transportation  to  New  York  about  $1  a  ton.  Thus  free 
salt  costs  $3.50  a  ton  in  New  York ;  forfeign  salt  costs  $4.  To  transport 
the  foreign  salt  to  the  interior  part  of  New  York  at  a  cost  of  $1  a  ton 
would  make  the  foreign  article  cost  $5  a  ton  in  Syracuse,  while  the  salt 
produced  in  Syracuse  would  cost  only  $2.50  a  ton.  If  you  go  to  Mich- 
igan and  other  Western  States  this  difference  will  be  intensified,  and 
the  foreign  article  would  cost  in  Omaha  about  $8.50  a  ton  as  against 
SG.50  a  ton  for  Syracuse  salt,  and  other  salt  made  farther  west  would 
cost  the  difference  in  transportation  less.  Michigan  salt  would  only 
cost  about  $5  in  Omaha,  and  salt  made  in  Kansas  would  only  cost  $3 
or  $3.50  a  ton.  Therefore  you  will  see  that  foreign  salt  can  not  enter  into 
competition  with  American  salt  in  the  Northern  and  Western  States 
west  of  New  England,  and  that  these  salt  interests  are  most  amply  and 
fully  protected  by  the  present  condition  of  things. 

The  only  sections  of  our  country  in  which  foreign  salt  can  at  all  com- 
pete with  the  American  salt  are  those  portions  of  the  New  England 
States  bordering  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Southern  States  bor- 
dering on  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  western 
and  northern  portions  of  New  England  are  supplied  mainly  with  their 
salt  from  New  York  products.  You  will  hardly,  in  my  judgment,  for 
one  moment  deem  it  wise  or  proper  to  levy  a  tax  of  $1.50  to  $2  a  ton 
upon  salt  imported  into  these  portions  of  our  country  simply  to  benefit 
in  a  small  degree  only,  if  at  all,  the  producers  of  salt  iu  New  York  State, 
and  to  a  small  extent  the  producers  in  West  Virginia  and  southern 
Ohio.  If  a  duty  is  imposed  upon  salt  the  same  as  in  the  McKinley  bill, 
8  cents  per  100  pounds  in  bulk,  it  would  amount  to  $1.60  a  ton  of  2,000 
pounds,  added  to  the  cost  of  the  salt  imported,  only  to  benefit  the  salt 
interests  of  New  York,  western  Virginia,  and  southern  Ohio.  This  would 
hardly  be  fair  or  right,  as  it  would  produce  little  if  any  benefit  to  the 
salt  interest  of  New  York  State,  and  it  is  far  better  to  let  them  enjoy 
the  markets  they  now  enjoy,  in  which  they  are  fully  protected,  and  look 
to  the  increased  growth  of  the  country  to  take  their  increased  supplies 
of  their  product. 

Salt  is  a  heavy,  expensive  article  to  handle.  It  enters  into  the  use 
of  all  mankind  and  almost  into  every  phase  of  life.  It  is  estimated 
that  70,000,000  bushels  of  salt  are  needed  annually  to  supply  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  The  average  cost  of  making  salt  at  the  different 
places  where  it  is  produced  is  about  8  cents  a  bushel  of  56  pounds, 
which  gives  a  liberal  profit  on  its  cost,  the  total  product  costing  only 
$5,G00,0U0.    The  tax  you  place  upon  foreign  salt,  if  the  same  as  that 
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in  tlie  McKinley  bill,  amounts  to  100  per  cent  on  some  salt  and  150  per 
cent  on  other  kinds  of  salt,  about  the  highest  percentage  of  duty  ever 
placed  upon  any  article  of  merchandise  imported  that  is  a  prime  neces- 
sity to  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  world,  and  get  little  or  no 
revenue  from  it  I  believe  that  it  has  cost  more  to  ascertain  the  amount 
of  duty  required  in  the  handling  and  weighing  of  salt  than  would 
pay  the  expenses  of  Government  to  get  this  information.  For  a  good 
many  years  under  the  McKinley  and  previous  tariff  bills  the  fisher- 
men of  New  England  have  been  privileged  to  use  foreign  salt  in  bond, 
thus  free  of  duty,  and  under  the  same  bill  this  privilege  was  extended 
to  give  curers  of  meat  for  foreign  markets  a  drawback  on  salt  equiva- 
lent to  the  duty.  As  a  matter  of  principle  it  is.  hardly  right  to  dis- 
criminate against  one  class  of  trade  and  in  favor  of  another,  and  possibly 
you,  Mr.  Chairman,  may  favor  in  the  proposed  new  tariff  bill  no  dis- 
crimination, and. so  compel  the  fishing  interests  of  New  England  to 
pay  the  same  duty  upon  the  salt  they  use  as  other  interests  pay.  This 
would  simply  result  in  a  cost  to  the  fishing  interests  of  New  England 
perhaps  of  $200,000  a  year,  which  would  certainly  prove  a  very  serious 
burden. 

Then,  again,  the  larger  part  of  salt  imported  into  New  England  for 
curing  fish  comes  from  the  Mediterranean,  known  as  sea-water-made 
salt,  taken  from  the  ocean  and  Mediterranean  waters  into  large  vats  and 
pans  and  evaporated  by  the  process  of  the  sun  until  the  water  has 
thoroughly  evaporated  and  the  salt  crystallizes  into  form  for  use.  This 
salt  is  the  purest  quality  that  is  produced  anywhere,  notably  in  and 
around  the  Island  of  Sicily.  The  fishermen  of  New  England  seek  it  for 
its  purity  and  its  strength,  and  they  will  pay  a  larger  price  for  it  than 
for  any  other  salt  produced  in  any  other  way.  It  preserves  the  fish 
better,  thus  making  a  better  quality  that  will  command  a  higher  price  in 
the  market.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  we  do  not  produce  this  descrip- 
tion of  salt  in  this  couutry,  nor  any  salt  from  sea  water.  The  Mediterra- 
nean and  West  India  Islands,  such  as  Turks  Island,  Curacao,  Bonaire, 
and  St.  Marten,  are  the  principal  places  for  producing,  and  to  tax  these 
salts  with  a  high  duty  would  be  simply  to  levy  a  tax  upon  one  class  of 
the  people  for  the  benefit  of  another,  or  drive  people  to  using  salt 
of  different  qualities  and  grades  they  do  not  want  to  use  unless  com- 
pelled to. 

The  coarse  salt  produced  from  the  mines  of  New  York  State  has  a 
hard,  flinty,  sharp  grain,  cuts  the  fish  in  curing,  giving  them  a  ragged 
appearance,  and  depreciates  their  value  largely  for  market.  No  fisher- 
man would  use  that  salt  if  he  could  help  it,  and  you  would  simply  force 
him  to  pay  about  $2  a  ton  more  for  foreign  salt  he  used,  and  in  my 
judgment  unnecessarily.  Then  again,  it  is  generally  conceded  that  salt 
made  from  sea  water,  such  as  Turks  Island,  Buen  Ayre,  Curasao,  Medi- 
terranean, and  other  coarse  salt  are  very  much  superior  in  quality  for 
the  curing  of  meat  packed  in  barrels  for  long  keeping  than  the  manufac- 
tured article  of  salt  in  this  country.  Bacon  and  box  meats  require  fine 
salt.  As  we  do  not  make  any  salt  from  sea  water  in  this  country,  it 
seems  to  us  that  it  would  be  wrong  to  levy  any  tax  upon  this  kind  of 
salt,  which  is  very  near  an  article  of  raw  material,  simply  driving  people 
to  use  something  they  ought  not  or  increase  the  cost  unnecessarily  of 
what  they  do  want  and  would  use  without  these  restrictions.  Now,  let 
us  see  that  if  the  principle  of  protection  is  applied,  it  reaches  every- 
where if  anywhere. 

Our  Southern  States  are  very  large  exporters  of  cotton,  lumber,  naval 
stores,  rosin,  spirits  of  turpentine,  tobacco,  etc.,  and  they  seek  foreign 
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markets  largely  for  these  products,  and  to  the  fullest  extent  possible. 
In  exporting  or  selling  these  articles,  the  question  of  freight  and  trans- ' 
portation  is  a  very  large  item,  and  enters  largely  into  the  success  of  the 
business.  If  you  impose  a  duty  upon  salt  and  prevent  its  being  brought 
into  these  Southern  seaboard  markets,  the  vessels  coming  to  these  ports 
from  abroad  for  these  goods  will  necessarily  have  to  come  in  ballast, 
and  to  ballast  a  vessel  and  then  get  rid  of  the  ballast  on  its  arrival 
would  entail  a  cost  upon  each  vessel  of  anywhere  from  $300  to  $750,  and 
therefore  that  vessel  would  have  to  charge  almost  two  prices  for  freight 
on  his  homeward  cargo,  making  it  pay  the  whole  cost  of  the  voyage, 
while  if  he  brought  a  cargo  of  salt,  say  of  1,000  tons,  he  would  get 
$1,000  to  $1,500  freight  on  it,  instead  of  paying  out  $750  for  ballast. 
This  would  enable  him  to  take  his  cargo  of  lumber  or  whatever  mer- 
chandise it  was  from  the  United  States  to  his  port  of  destination  at  a 
very  much  loss  cost,  which  would  tend  to  stimulate  a  largely  increased 
export  of  all  products. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  United  States  is  brought  into  competition 
with  foreign  nations  on  all  kinds  of  commerce,  and  therefore  we  urge 
upon  you  the  importance  of  leaving  the  salt  matter  where  it  is,  which 
will  protect  these  different  interests  by  cheapening  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation and  largely  increasing  the  export  trade.  So  with  the  West 
Indies.  There  is  a  large  business  done  between  the  West  India  islands 
and  our  seaboard  cities.  They  draw  largely  from  our  supplies  of  provi- 
sion, lumber,  and  various  articles  of  merchandise,  being  mainly  trans- 
ported in  American  vessels  to  the  various  West  India  islands,  and  they 
are  largely  dependent  for  salt  for  return  cargoes,  and  to  impose  a  duty 
upon  salt  would  deprive  them  of  this  privilege,  thus  placing  a  great 
burden  of  loss  upon  vessels  and  compelling  them  to  get  their  freight 
both  ways  out  of  the  outward  cargo,  thus  increasing  the  cost  of  the 
outward  cargo  very  materially,  which  may  cause  the  buyers  in  the  West 
Indies  to  look  elsewhere  for  their  supplies. 

It  makes  a  very  material  difference  to  these  American  vessels  whether 
they  come  home  in  ballast  at  an  outgo  of  $400  and  $500  expense  to 
ballast,  when  they  could  get  salt  and  receive  $1,000  to  $1,500  for  freight 
on  their  homewnrd  cargo  if  not  prohibited  by  a  prohibitory  tax  on  salt 
We  are  satisfied  that  our  American  salt  interests  are  in  a  good  state  of 
preservation  and  prosperity;  that  the  growing  markets  West  and  every- 
where will  afford  them  ample  opportunity  for  development  and  increase; 
that,  taking  the  whole  situation  into  consideration,  you  can  not  impose 
a  tax  on  foreign  salt  without  doing  injustice  to  probably  a  thousand 
people  to  where  you  benefit  one;  and  we  are  most  earnestly  opposed  to 
any  tax  on  salt,  urging  upon  you  to  leave  it  where  it  now  is,  which  is 
wise,  just,  and  proper  in  our  judgment,  and  which  gives  protection  to 
the  many  interests,  and  for  which  you  should  provide  to  benefit  the 
largest  number  of  our  people.  You  should  encourage  in  every  way  the 
use  of  the  very  best  article  of  salt. 

In  regard  to  manufactured  salt,  such  as  is  known  as  table  and  dairy 
salt,  this  country  is  already  on  a  parity  with  other  countries  in  manu- 
facturing salt,  and  ahead  of  most.  For  instance,  we  make  as  fine  a 
table  salt  in  this  country  as  is  made  in  the  known  world,  and  it  has 
been  developed  and  made  successful  under  a  free-salt  tariff  largely. 
If  this  manufactured  article  really  needed  any  protection  to  develop  it, 
we  should  most  earnestly  advocate  it,  and  if  you  gather  evidence  that 
it  does  you  might  consider  it  in  this  direction.  We  mean  by  that  the 
article  of  salt  manufactured  by  machinery  processes,  and  that  not  in 
any  way  should  you  levy  a  tax  upon  salt  made  from  sea  water.    We 
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do  not  make  this  in  our  country;  we  need  it;  it  benefits  all  mankind,  and 
it  should  be  made  as  free  as  water  and  supplied  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost.  If  you  place  a  duty  upon  foreign  salt,  so  as  to  give  the  markets 
of  New  England  and  the  South  to  the  salt-producing  interests  of  New 
York  State,  what  articles  of  merchandise  produced  in  these  sections 
do  yon  propose  to  tax  that  will  give  them  the  markets  of  New  York 
State  t  Can  you  devise  any  plan  of  taxation  that  will  reciprocate  what 
you  take  from  them,  only  to  benefit  the  moderate  interests  of  New  York 
in  saltt 

It  is  estimated  that  about  2,000,000  bushels  of  sea- water-made  salt  is 
imported  annually  into  the  United  States  from  Turks  Island  and  other 
West  India  islands.  Suppose  you  could  legislate  to  drive  all  of  this 
trade  to  the  New  York  product  of  salt,  they  would  get,  say,  8  cents  a 
bushel  at  their  works;  total,  $160,000.  The  profit  would  only  be  small, 
the  difference  going  largely  to  railroads  and  other  sources  of  transpor- 
tation, the  cost  of  which  would  come  out  of  the  consumer,  while  besides 
it  would  take  from  our  vessel  owners  some  $160,000  they  would  receive 
for  freight  in  bringing  it  into  the  States,  to  say  nothing  of  the  cost  the 
vessels  would  be  put  to  in  buying  and  getting  clear  of  their  ballast. 

F.  Woodruff. 


MEMORIAL  SUBMITTED  BY  MB.  WOODRUFF  IV  BEHALF  OF  NEW 
YORK  MERCHANTS,  IMPORTERS,  AND  DEALERS. 

Hew  Yobk,  December  31, 1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We,  the  undersigned  merchants,  importers,  and  dealers  in  fish  in  New 
York  and  elsewhere,  not  only  beg  to  remonstrate  against  the  further 
increase  of  duty  on  all  kinds  of  fish  imported  into  the  United  States, 
but  we  respectfully  petition  to  your  honorable  body  to  recommend  to 
Congress  a  suitable  reduction  from  the  present  rate  of  duties  imposed 
upon  imported  fish.  They  are  at  present  so  high  that  on  many  articles 
of  fish  imported  the  duty  is  already  prohibitory  except  for  purposes  of 
export  in  bond.  Of  the  large  amount  of  dry  codfish  imported,  also  of 
smoked  herring,  they  are  seldom  entered  for  consumption  in  the  United 
States,  for  the  reason  they  can  not  be  sold  in  the  market  as  against 
American  codfish  and  smoked  herring.  Barrel  herring  are  a  very  low- 
priced  article  of  food  for  the  poor  classes,  costing  only  $2  to  $3  a  bar- 
rel of  200  pounds  of  fish,  and  of  this  $1  a  barrel  is  paid  in  the  United 
States  Treasury  for  duty. 

The  catch  of  mackerel  on  our  coast  for  the  last  few  years  has  been 
exceedingly  small,  and  we  are  compelled  to  look  largely  to  foreign  coun- 
tries for  supplies  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  American  people;  and  the 
present  rate  of  duty  is  a  very  liberal  protection  to  those  interested  in 
the  catch  of  mackerel.  If  you  could  legislate  to  produce  a  large  supply 
of  mackerel  in  our  waters,  you  could  then  wisely  legislate  to  protect 
them  with  a  high  duty.  We  therefore  declare  the  present  rate  of  duty 
is  excessive,  and  no  farther  increase  could  possibly  help  the  American 
interests  in  fish;  but,  on  the  contrary,  any  increase,  in  our  judgment, 
would  injure  not  only  the  fishing  interests,  but  the  interests  of  the 
people  generally;  and  we  firmly  believe  that  if  your  honorable  body 
will  recommend  a  reduction  in  the  present  duty  of  at  least  one-half,  you 
will  be  doing  the  fishing  interest  a  benefit  and  everybody  interested. 
We  therefore  earnestly  urge  you  to  consider  this  question  in  a  brond 
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sense,  and  iu  the  interest  of  the  many  instead  of  the  interest  of  only  a 

few  of  our  American  people,  and  we  will  ever  pray. 

F.  Woodrnff,  H.  Woodruff  &  Co.,  Charles  F.  Mattlage  & 
Sons,  Ohas.  Anis,  R.  0.  Williams  &  Co.,  Thomas  Stokes, 
E.  G.  Hubbard,  Edwin  Ferris  &  Co.,  Oalaum  &  Black- 
ledge,  J.  A.  Groh,  James  Martin,  Grindal  &  Andresen, 
Thomas  Woodward.  F.  G.  Strphmeyer  &  H.  Arpe,  S.  W. 
Lewis  &  Co. 


ANOTHER  STATEMENT  BT  MB.  WOODRUFF. 

New  Yobk,  January  6, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

I  wish  to  place  before  you,  and  correctly,  the  business  I  referred  to 
before  your  committee  yesterday  as  beneficial  to  American  tonnage. 
The  vessels  that  I  referred  to  as  under  charter  to  my  firm  for  their 
homeward  cargoes  of  salt  to  the  United  States  are  as  follows: 

The  bark  J.  A.  Wright  went  from  Galveston  to  Trieste  with  cotton- 
seed oil,  the  value  of  which  was  $70,000,  bought  and  loaded  in  Galves- 
ton. From  Trieste  she  went  to  Trapani  to  load  salt.  She  got  for  all 
her  round  trip  $10,000  freight. 

The  Hayden  Brown  went  from  New  York  to  Trieste,  with  a  cargo  of 
cotton-seed  oil  valued  at  $70,000;  from  thence  to  Trapani,  and  from 
there  to  Portlaud  with  salt,  receiving  $7,000  for  the  round  voyage. 

Schooner  Lucy  H.  Russell  went  from  Philadelphia  to  Louis  de  Rhone 
with  kerosene  oil  in  barrels;  thence  with  salt  to  Boston,  getting  $9,000 
for  the  round  voyage. 

Schooner  George  E.  WalcoU,  from  Newport  News  to  Barcelona  with 
American  cannel  coal,  sold  at  $8  a  ton ;  thence  with  salt  to  Gloucester, 
receiving  $12,000  freight  for  the  round  voyage. 

The  Elvira  J.  French  goes  from  Galveston  to  Trieste  with  cotton-seed 
oil  valued  at  $80,000;  back  with  salt  to  the  United  States,  for  which  she 
gets  $9,000  freight 

You  will  see  that  this  business  is  only  made  possible  because  they 
could  get  cargoes  of  salt  home,  and  you  will  also  see  that  these  five 
vessels  received  about  $45,000  for  freight  for  these  voyages,  and  you 
will  further  see  that  they  carry  American  products,  mainly  from  the 
Southern  States,  of  the  value  of  over  $250,000.  This  is  only  a  small 
example  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  way  of  exports  of  lumber  from  the 
Southern  States,  from  Maine,  and  many  other  articles  of  merchandise, 
only  made  possible  by  having  sea- water  salt  free  of  duty.  We  dont 
make  a  pound  of  this  description  of  salt  in  this  country;  and  I  ask  you 
to  embody  in  my  statement  before  your  committee  yesterday  these  facts 
that  I  now  state. 

F.  Woodruff. 

STATEMENT  07  ME.  WILLIAM  A.  HAZARD,  OF  HEW  TORE  CITY 

Tuesday,  January  5, 1897. 
Mr.  Hazard  said:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
I  assume  this  to  be  a  very  busy  committee,  with  not  too  much  time  at  its 
disposal.  I  have  therefore  decided  to  prepare  a  printed  statement 
which  I  will  submit  in  a  few  days,  from  which  I  hope  you  will  be  con- 
vinced, as  I  have  been  convinced,  that  a  duty  on  foreign  salt  is  entirely 
unnecessary.    It  is  true  that  in  the  South  foreign  salt  has  a  distiuct 
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advantage  over  American  salt;  but  it  is*  also  true,  and  can  be  proven, 
that  the  foreign  has  not  an  advantage  to  exceed  6  per  cent  upon  the 
quantity  of  salt  manufactured  in  this  country  over  American  salt.  That 
Southern  business  to  which  I  refer  amounts  to  about  70,000  tons — that 
is,  70,000  tons  were  shipped  into  the  South — and  that  is  4  per  cent  of 
the  quantity  of  the  salt  manufactured  in  this  country.  That  is  all  that 
Southern  business  amounts  to.  In  the  New  York  market  the  principal 
salt  that  is  used  there  is  kntiwn  as  the  factory  filled.  And  the  American 
article  has  a  distinct  advantage  over  the  English,  as  I  can  show  you. 
I  have  some  papers  here,  which  I  am  not  going  to  read. 

I  am  just  going  to  refer,  with  your  permission,  to  some  figures.  Mr. 
Payne  asked  a  question  a  few  moments  ago,  and  I  would  like  to  explain 
that  the  cost  of  the  factory  filled  salt,  the  salt  in  general  use  in  New  York, 
for  1896  has  amounted  to  88 J  cents  per  sack,  as  against  72£  cents  for  the 
American,  a  sack  of  224  pounds — that  is  the  usual  weight  of  the  sack. 
This  shows  in  favor  of  domestic  salt  16  cents  per  sack,  or  22  per  cent 
in  favor  of  the  domestic  product.  If  there  are  any  American  manufac- 
turers here  to-day  who  will  dispute  these  figures  I  should  be  glad  to 
have  them  to  do  it  in  my  presence  here  now.  Steamer  freight  on  salt 
from  England  has  never  been  lower  than  6  shillings  6  pence.  They  are 
often  as  high  as  7  shillings.  That  is  by  steamer.  No  sail  charters  were 
made  during  the  year  1896.  Not  one  single  sailing  vessel  was  char- 
tered from  Liverpool  to  New  York  during  the  year.  If  the  salt  came 
in  sailing  vessels  it  might  be  carried  for  2  shillings  per  ton,  but  if  it 
was  carried  in  that  way  it  would  still  show  a  large  percentage  in  favor 
of  the  American  salt  manufacturer. 

Mr.  Payne,  I  believe,  asked  a  few  moments  ago  if  it  is  not  possible 
for  English  salt  to  be  sold  within  10  miles  of  Warsaw  or  Syracuse  for  a 
less  pnce  than  the  home  product  can  be  sold  at  those  points.  I  will 
answer  and  say  no,  that  it  is  not  possible — not  within  10  miles  of  the 
seaboard  in  the  interior  of  our  country  anywhere.  There  is  no  compe- 
tition of  this  foreign  salt  except  in  the  southern  country  to  which  I  have 
already  referred.  This  is  unqualifiedly  and  unquestionably  true.  And 
these  men  who  come  here  today  to  ask  you  that  their  salt  be  protected 
are  asking  for  a  protection  upon  a  production  which  amounts  to  only  4 
per  cent  of  the  total  production  of  Bait  manufactured  in  the  United 
States.  Ever  since  the  Wilson  bill  has  been  a  law  the  American  salt 
manufacturers  have  been  increasing  their  output.  The  output  of  Amer- 
ican salt  manufacturers  is  steadily  increasing  to-day  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  increasing.  What  is  true  of  New  York  is 
also  true  of  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  all  of  the  principal 
cities.  I  have  figures  here  which  show  in  every  case  a  large  percentage 
of  gain  in  favor  of  the  American  manufacturer  of  the  article. 

It  is  true  that  some  little  common  salt  is  imported  into  New  York, 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore,  and  given  the  English  salt  an 
advantage,  but  it  all  amounts  to  very  little,  because  it  can  not  get  out  of 
New  York  after  it  gets  there.  It  is  only  for  consumption  there.  As  I 
have  said,  I  do  not  believe  the  whole  amount  of  the  foreign  salt  imported 
exceeds  6  per  cent  of  the  salt  used  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Hazard  filed  the  following  paper: 

Washington,  D.  O.,  January  4}  1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

It  is  true  that  English  salt  in  the  South  has  a  little  advantage  over 
the  American  manufacturer  in  western  New  York  salt,  but  it  is  also 
true  that  the  total  quantity  of  English  salt  shipped  into  the  South 
does  not  amount  to  6  per  cent  of  the  total  quantity  manufactured  in* 
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the  United  States.  To  speak  more  accurately,  I  think  seventy  od«l 
thousand  tons  in  a  single  year  is  as  much  as  has  been  shipped  into  the 
South,  or  say  4  per  cent  of  the  entire  quantity  manufactured  in  America 
during  the  same  period. 

The  English  common  fine  salt  is  sold  at  a  lower  price  in  the  South 
because  fireiglit  rates  from  western  New  York  to  the  Southern  ports  are 
bo  high,  and  not  because  the  wages  of  labor  make  the  cost  of  Americau 
production  much  higher  than  that  of  English  production. 

English  common  fine  salt  can  be  bought  in  Liverpool  at  about  $2.50 
per  ton  of  2,240  pounds,  while  the  American  product  can  be  bought  in 
western  New  York  f.  o.  b.  the  cars  at  $1.70  to  $1.90  per  ton  of  2,000 
pounds. 

If  you  force  the  Southern  consumer  to  freight  his  salt  from  western 
New  York  and  place  him  at  a  disadvantage  with  the  New  York  con- 
sumer, it  would  seem  to  me  you  do  him  an  injustice. 

Now,  then,  with  the  exception  of  this  Southern  business,  which,  as  I 
say,  amounts  to  but  4  per  cent  of  the  total  output  of  American  salt, 
our  home  manufacturers  have  a  distinct  advantage  over  foreign  salt  in 
every  part  of  the  United  States. 

There  certainly  is  not  an  interior  point  within  10  miles  or  more  of 
Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  other  seaports  where 
American  salt  has  not  an  enormous  advantage.  It  is  a  fact  that  Amer- 
ican salt  has  steadily  increased  notwithstanding  the  removal  of  the  duty 
under  the  Wilson  bill.  Indeed,  it  was  larger  in  1895  than  it  has  ever 
been.  Just  here  I  may  tell  you  that  the  output  of  American  salt  in 
1895  was  about  1,700,000  tons,  as  against  the  total  imports  of  225,000 
tons.  Would  this  not  seem  as  though  American  salt  ought  to  be  able 
to  pretty  much  defy  the  competition  of  the  world  t 

Since  the  placing  of  salt  on  the  free  list  some  of  the  largest  salt  works 
have  been  erected,  and  these  by  our  most  intelligent,  successful,  and 
experienced  manufacturers. 

It  is  a  fact  that  I  have,  or  rather  my  firm,  Francis  D.  Moulton  &  Co., 
of  New  York,  have,  within  the  past  few  weeks  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment with  some  other  experienced  salt  men  to  erect  a  salt  plant  this 
winter,  and  we  do  not  need  protection  and  do  not  ask  it.  I  consider  it 
against  the  manufacturer's  interest  to  restore  the  duty,  as  I  believe  it 
will  encourage  renewed  competition.  Many  consumers  use  foreign  salt 
on  account  of  the  difference  in  quality,  and  would  continue  to  use  it 
even  though  the  old  rate  of  duty  were  restored.  Immediately  when 
the  duty  was  removed  from  foreign  salt  the  price  of  Ashton's  and  the 
Higgin's  Eureka  was  reduced  to  the  consumer  to  the  full  amount  of  the 
duty,  and  it  would  now  seem  an  unnecessary  hardship  to  introduce 
again  this  extra  cost  of  the  dairymen  who  prefer  these  high-grade 
English  salts. 

I  will  submit  the  following  statistics: 

8ALT  AND  THE  TARIFF. 

[Present  duty  on  salt  in  sacks,  85  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  value  of  sacks  or  outer  covering,  aalt  free. 

Salt  in  bulk,  free  of  any  duty.] 

The  amount  received  by  the  Government  for  duties  on  salt  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing Jane  30  was  as  follows : 


Year. 

Amount. 

Year. 

Amount. 

1887 

$676,865.50 
652,693.75 
469,435.47 
894, 215. 06 
408, 789. 83 

1892 

$329,143.50 

301,97160 

239,803.57 

53,879.3 

Not  oompilod. 

1888 

1898 

1889 

1894 

1890 

1895  -  - 

1891 *; 

1896    ... 
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When  salt  was  dutiable,  all  packers  of  export  meats  were  allowed  a  refund  of  the 
duty  on  salt  used  in  such  meats,  this  allowance  materially  reducing  the  revenue 
during  such  years,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  the  actual  revenue  derived  from  such  duty 
paid  the  cost  of  its  collection  and  if  the  Government  did  not  lose  rather  than  pro  lit 
thereby. 

Government  statistics  show  that  percentage  of  duty  to  valuation  of  salt  was  as 
fallows: 


Year. 

Balk  salt. 

Salt  in 
sacks. 

Tear. 

Bulk  salt. 

Salt  in 
sacks. 

1887 

Percent. 
80 
85 
85 
74 

Percent. 
80 
41 
44 
34 

1891 

Per  cent. 
76 
82 
82 
88 

Percent. 
36 

1888 

1892 

38 

1889 

18D3 

35 

1800 

1894 

34 

Duty  on  bulk  salt  nearly  equal  to  cost. 


FACTORY-FIIXKD. 

This  grade  is  nsed  by  packers  of  fine  meats  and  salters  of  provisions,  and  when 
sifted  it  is  fit  for  ordinary  table  and  culinary  purposes.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  salt  most 
generally  used  of  all  grades.    It  is  fine-ground  and  kiln-dried. 

The  price  of  English  factory-filled  salt  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds  in  white  sacks, 
f.  o.  b.  Liverpool,  is  27  shillings,  made  up  as  follows : 

s.    d. 

Salt 12    3 

Freight  to  Liverpool 3    6 

Filling  sacks 1    7 

Dues 3 

4 
2 
2 
9 


Mats,  about 

Insurance „ 

Consul  fees •-.. 

Sacks,1  about 8 


The  average  steam  freight9  to  New  York  for  the  year  1896  ' 


27    0 
6    6 


33    6 
Equal  (at  exchange,  $4.88) per  ton..  $8.17 


Or  (say)  10  sacks  to  the  ton per  sack..      .81} 

Add  duty,  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  white  sacks 07 


Making  cost  in  New  York 88* 

which  is  the  lowest  average  figure  at  whloh  the  salt  can  be  laid  down  in  New  York. 

The  domestic  factory-filled,  made  at  and  near  Warsaw,  N.  Y.,  is  sold  in  car- 
loads, per  sack,  free  on  board  works,  at $0.50 

Freight  from  New  York  State  works  to  New  York,  10  cents  per  100  pounds 22* 

Cost  of  domestio  salt  laid  down  in  New  York,  per  sack  of  224  pounds 72* 

There  is  here  a  margin  between  the  selling  price  of  the  domestic  and  English  salts, 
under  present  conditions,  of  16  cents  per  sack,  or  about  22  per  cent  in  favor  of 
Amerioan  salt. 

■ALT  RESHIPPKD  FBOM  SEAPORT  TO  ISLAND  POINTS. 

The  looal  rate  of  freight  from  New  York  to  interior  points  tributary  to  the  New  York 
market  averages  13  cents  per  100  pounds.  The  freight  from  the  works  of  manufac- 
turers in  the  central  part  of  New  York  State  to  the  same  points  is  10  cents  per  100 

1  Fluctuating  slightly  from  time  to  time. 

9 Steam  freights  on  salt  in  sacks  during  the  year  were  never  lower  than  6s.  6d., 
and  were  as  high  as  7s.    There  were  no  sail  charters  made  during  the  year  1896. 
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pounds,  though  this  is  rather  above  the  average.    Our  comparisons  would  show  as 
follows : 

English  factory-filled  in  New  York,  per  sack $0.fcS* 

Freight,  New  York  to  interior,  13  cents  per  100  pounds 2D 

1.17$ 


American  factory-filled  at  works 50 

Freight,  10  cents  per  100  pounds,  per  sack  of  224  pounds -2\ 


Tit 

Difference 45 

Or  62  per  cent  in  favor  of  American  salt. 

DAIRY  SALT. 

Dairy  salt  is  a  grade  of  factory- filled,  and  extreme  care  is  required  In  its  manufac- 
ture. The  brands  of  foreign  factory-filled  (English)  that  are  most  extensively  nstd 
in  this  country  are  the  Ash  ton's  and  the  Higgin's  Eureka. 

The  very  low  cost  of  American  dairy  salt  compared  with  the  price  at  which  thrse 
two  English  brands  can  be  laid  down  in  this  country  clearly  shows  that  the  Ameri- 
can manufacturer  of  dairy  salt  can  easily  undersell  the  foreigner  under  the  existing 
tariff  regulations. 

COMMON  SALT. 

The  grade  known  as  common  salt  in  Liverpool,  and  as  common  or  Liverpool  ground 
here,  corresponds  to  the  American  oommon  fine,  and  is  sometimes  known  ae  barrel 
salt.  Both  are  distinguished  from  the  factory-filled  in  that  they  are  not  kiln-dried 
or  sifted,  but  are  simply  allowed  to  drain  when  raked  from  the  pans,  thus  retaining 
a  large  percentage  of  moisture  and  rendered  unfit  for  finer  purposes.  They  are  usod 
for  salting  hides,  feeding  cattle,  salting  some  meats,  in  the  manufacture  of  pickels 
of  all  kinds,  soap,  chemicals,  etc. 

Cat  of  oommon  $alt  at  $eaport. 

a.  d. 
Price  of  oommon  salt  in  Liverpool  in  brown  sacks,  11  to  ton  of  2,240  pounds. .  14  0 
Lowest  steam  freight  to  New  York  in  1896 6   6 

20  6 
Equal  (at  exchange  $4.88) $5.00 

Or  say  per  sack 454 

Duty  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  or  value  of  sacks , 02} 

Making  eost  English  salt  on  dook  in  New  York 48 

American  common  salt  at  works,  per  sack  of  200  pounds,  cost $0.26 

Freight  to  New  York  by  rail 20 

Making  cost  American  common  salt,  delivored  to  any  dock  within 
lighterage  district  New  York  or  Brooklyn l 46 

In  favor  American  salt ••••.....••.....      .02 

At  times  it  is  possible  to  charter  sailing  ships  from  Liverpool  to  New  York,  freight 
averaging  about  2  shillings  per  ton.  By  this  mode  of  transportation  the  cost  of 
English  common  salt  at  ship's  side  would  be  reduced  per  sack  to  about  10  cents. 
But  this  difference  would  be  offset,  from  the  faot  that  English  salt,  in  sailing  ships, 
has  to  be  discharged  in  large  quantities  per  diem,  necessitating  storage.  Storage 
and  labor  first  month,  5  cento;  lighterage  to  competing  points,  5  cents. 

1  English  salt  cost  50  cents  per  ton  additional  for  delivery  by  lighter  to  any  dock 
other  than  landing  pier  of  steamers. 
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COMPARATIVE  PRICE  FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC  COMMON  SALT. 

8.    d. 

Cost  f.o.b.  Liverpool,  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds 10    0 

Freight 2    0 

12    0 

Eonal  (at  exchange  $4.88) $2.93 

Allowance  for  shortage,  5  per  cent  of  value 12 

Insurance  about  2  per  cent .' 05 

3.10 
Coat,  canal  boat  or  lighter,  to  make  same  delivery  as  competing  salt 50 

Cost  English  salt  delivered 3.60 

Syracuse  salt,  competing  quality,  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds,  f.  o.  b.  Syra- 
cuse    $2.50 

Freight  to  New  York,1  including  delivery 90 

3.40 

Difference  in  favor  of  American  salt 20 

The  comparisons  that  have  been  made  above  have  been  based  on  the  cost  of  deliv- 
ery of  foreign  salt  in  New  York,  and  the  same  average  figures  will  apply  with  only 
slight  variations  to  steam  shipments  to  other  Not  hern  ports.  Steam  freight  to  Balti- 
more, 4s.;  Boston,  3s. ;  Philadelphia,  3s.;  rail  freight  from  American  salt  works  to 
1  hi!adelphia  and  Baltimore  being  same  as  to  New  York.  Boston,  40  cents  per  ton 
additional. 

There  have  been  no  charters  during  year  1896  of  sailing  vessels  to  either  Boston 
or  Baltimore,  and  but  one  charter  for  Philadelphia,  at  4s.  6d.  freight.  These  ports 
are  rarely  reached  via  water  line  by  American  salt. 

It  must  be  borne  in  niiud  the  prices  named  in  the  foregoing  comparison  between 
Euglish  and  domestic  salts  are  based  on  the  most  favorable  conditions  existing  at 
the  time  of  the  discharge  of  auy  foreign  vessel  at  any  seaport.  If  the  salt  is  sold 
direct  from  the  steamer  or  sailing  vessel,  the  figures  stand  as  stated.  If,  however, 
the  cargo  or  part  of  it  not  being  sold  goes  into  store,  the  expense  of  such  storage 
must  be  addod.  The  depreciation  in  value  must  also  be  taken  into  account  if  the  salt 
remains  in  store  for  a  long  time.  In  the  case  of  bulk  salt,  there  is  an  actual  loss  in 
weight  and  waste  in  handling. 

Domestic  salt  is  not  sold  under  these  disadvantages,  as  it  can  be  shipped  direct 
from  the  works  when  ordered,  and  whatever  is  due  to  waste  and  storage  on  the 
companies'  own  premises  is  included  in  the  first  cost. 

COMPARISON  ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN  SALT  AT  BALTIMORE. 

S.     d. 

English  factory  filled,  white  sacks,  f.  o.  b.  Liverpool 27    0 

Average  freight  by  steam 4    0 

31    0 
Equal  (at  exchange,  $4.88) $7. 56 

Cost  per  sack 75$ 

Duty  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  value  sacks 07 

Total  cost  per  sack 82$ 

American  factory  filled,  white  sacks,  f.  o.  b.  works $0. 50 

Freight  10  cents  per  100  pounds 22$ 

.72$ 

Favor  of  American  salt 10 

or,  14  per  eent  in  favor  American  salt. 

1  Freight  Syracuse  to  New  York  by  canal  during  1896  ranged  from  80  cents  to  $1 
per  ton,  and  during  year  1895  freight  was  as  low  as  60  cents  per  ton  and  not  higher 
than  75  cents.  Therefore,  during  1805  comparison  is  much  more  favorable  to  Ameri- 
can salt. 

TH 68 
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a.    d. 

English  common,  in  200- pound  sacks,  f.  o.  b.  Liverpool 14   0 

Average  freight  by  Bteam 4    0 

18    0 
Equal  (at  exchange,  $4.88) $4.40 

Cost  per  sack 40 

Duty  35  per  ceut  ad  valorem  on  value  sacks OL'f 

Total  cost  per  sack 42| 

American  common,  in  200-pound  sacks,  f.  o.  b.  works $0. 26 

Freight,  10  cents  per  100  pounds 20 

.46 

Favor  English  salt 03 

or,  8  per  cent  in  favor  English  salt. 

COMPARISON  ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN  SALT  AT  PHILADELPHIA. 

ft.     <L 

English  factory  filled,  white  sacks,  f.  o.  b.  Liverpool 27    0 

Average  freight  by  steam 3    0 

30    0 
Equal  (at  exchange,  $4.88) $7.32 

Cost  per  sack 73 

Duty  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  value  of  sacks 07 

Total  cost  per  sack 80 

American  factory  filled,  white  sacks,  f.  o.  b.  works $0. 50 

Freight,  10  cents  per  100  pounds 22^ 

.721 


Favor  American  salt 07} 

or,  10  per  cent  in  favor  American  salt. 

a.    d. 

English  common, in  200- pound  sacks,  f. o. b. Liverpool 14    0 

Average  freight  by  steam 3    0 

17    0 
Equal  (at  exchange,  $4.88) $4.15 

Cost  per  sack 38 

Duty  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  value  sacks 02} 

Total  oost  per  sack 40} 

American  common,  in  200-pon  nd  sacks,  f .  o.  b.  works $0. 26 

Freight,  10  cents  per  100  pounds 20 

Favor  English  salt .00} 

or,  13  per  cent  in  favor  English  salt. 

COMPARISON  ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN  SALT  AT  BOSTON. 

a.    d. 

English  factory  filled,  white  sacks,  f.o.b.  Liverpool 27    0 

Average  freight  by  steam 3    0 

Wharfage  at  Boston 1    0 

31    0 
Equal  (at  exchange,  $4.88) „ $7.56 
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Cost  per  Back.. $0.75$ 

Duty  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  value  of  sacks 07 

Total  cost  per  sack 82$ 

American  factory  filled,  white  sack,  f.  o.  b.  works $0.50 

Freight  12  cents  per  100  pounds 27 

.77 

Favor  American  salt 05$ 

or,  say  7  per  cent  in  favor  American  salt. 

s.  d. 

English  common,  in  200-pound  sacks,  f.  o.  b.  Liverpool 14    0 

Average  freight  by  steam 3    0 

Whariage  at  Boston 1    0 

18    0 
Equal  (at  exchange,  $4.88) $4.40 

Cost  per  sack 40 

Duty  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  value  of  sacks 02$ 

Total  cost  per  sack 42$ 

American  common,  in  200-pound  sacks,  f.  o.  b.  works $0. 2G 

Freight  12  cents  per  100  pounds 24 

.50 

Favor  English  salt 07$ 

or,  18  per  cent  in  favor  English  salt.  , 

PRICES  OF  COMMON  SALT  (ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN)  COMPARED  AT  INLAND  POINTS. 

A  large  part  of  the  domestic  common  salt  in  the  West  is  put  up  in  barrels,  280 
pounds  each. 

The  Liverpool  ground  or  common  is  not  sold  in  this  sort  of  package,  but  is  usually 
put  up  in  burlap  bags  of  200  pounds  weight  and  under.  So  a  fair  comparison  would 
be  to  show  the  cost  of  the  foreign  common  iu  the  same  sized  barrels  as  the  domestic. 

Let  us  first  take  the  case  or  Chicago.  The  average  freight  from  Liverpool  to 
Chicago  is  about  15  shillings  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds,  and  a  low  cost  for  the  salt,  10 
shillings  per  ton,  f.  o.  b.  Liverpool. 

Cost  of  Liverpool  ground,  in  bulk,  in  Liverpool,  10  shillings l  or $2. 44 

Barrels,  280  pounds,  say  20  cents  each,  8  to  the  ton 1.60 

Freight  to  Chicago,  15  shillings 3.66 

Total 7.70 

Or  per  barrel  (8  to  the  ton) 97 

Michigan  salt,  280-pound  barrels,  sold  at  works  for $0. 35 

Freight  to  Chicago,  5  cents  per  100  pounds 14 

.49 


Showing  that  at  present  selling  prices,  the  American  salt  could  under- 
sell the  English  at  Chicago  by  a  margin  of  (per  barrel) .48 

or,  100  per  cent  in  favor  American  salt. 

The  %ame  at  Cleveland. 

The  through  rate  of  freight  from  Liverpool  to  Cleveland  has  been  the  same  as 
to  Chioago,  viz,  15  shillings,  which  would  make  the  Liverpool  ground  cost 
the  same  as  at  Chicago $0.97 

The  salt  manufactured  at  Cleveland  sells  there  for  ( per  barrel) 35 

Showing  a  balance  in  favor  of  the  American  salt  of  (per  barrel) 64 

or,  183  per  cent  in  favor  American  salt. 

1  Bate  of  exchange  taken  at  $4.88  throughout  this  paper. 
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The  tame,  at  8t.  Louis. 

Through  freight  from  Liverpool  to  St.  Louis,  £1  per  ton,  or $4.88 

8alt,  10  shilling 2.44 

Barrels  M  before 1.6u 

Total 8.92 

Or,  per  barrel  (8  to  the  ton) L12 

Ohio  River,  Michigan,  West  Virginia,  and  Kansas  salt  sells  for,  per  barrel  of 

280  pounds,  at  works 45 

Freight  from  West  Virginia  or  Michigan  to  St.  Louis,  10  cents  per  100  pounds.      .  28 

Total 73 

Kansas  salt  per  barrel,  f.  o.  b.  oars  at  works .45 

Freight  Kansas  to  St.  Louis,  15  cents  per  100  pounds. 42 

Total 87 

Showing  a  margin  in  favor  of  the  salts  from  Michigan,  West  Virginia,  and 

Ohio,  per  barrel,  of .39 

Or  63  per  cent  in  favor  of  American  salt. 

And  from  Kansas,  per  barrel 25 

Or  29  per  cent  in  favor  of  Amerioan  salt. 

To  multiply  these  examples  of  comparative  selling  prices  at  interior  points  would 
be  tedious,  aud  would  only  be  cumulative  evidence  that  in  every  case  the  domestic 
salt  can  undersell  the  foreign. 

COMPARISON  OF  ENGLISH  AHD  AMERICAN  8ALT  AT  SOUTHERN  PORTS. 

English  common  salt  oan  be  shipped  into  Southern  ports,  including  New  Orleans, 
at  an  average  cost  and  freight  price  of  14s.  6d.  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds. 

Equal  (at  exchange  $4.88) $3.54 

Insurance,  about  2  per  cent 05 

Total 3.f9 

American  salt,  f.  o.  b.  at  works $2.02 

Average  freight  to  New  York  via  canal 1.23 

Ocean  freight,  average 80 

Insurance 05 

4.10 


Or,  say,  14  per  cent  in  favor  of  English  salt. 


.51 


Total  shipments  of  English  salt  into  these  ports  during  1896  were  but  70,319  tons, 
or  only  4  per  cent  of  the  total  production.  American  salt  total  shipments  for  1896 
are  not  yet  compiled,  but  it  can  be  safely  stated  that  during  that  year  the  percentage 
is  still  more  favorable  to  American  salt. 


PACKERS'  SALT. 

The  great  packers  of  the  West  use  a  grade  of  English  salt  known  as  "  packers  \n 
put  up  in  heavy  brown  bags,  cost  of  which,  f.  o.  b.  Liverpool,  is  made  up  ae  follows: 

a  4. 

Insurance 0  2 

Consul's  fee 2 

Sacks 3  4 


s.  d. 

Salt 12  3 

River  freight 3  6 

Filling 1  7 

Mate 4 

Dues 3 


Total 21    7 


The  average  freight  through  from  Liverpool  to  Western  points,  where  this  grade 
of  salt  is  used,  is  as  follows:  Chicago  and  Cleveland,  15  shillings;  Cincinnati  and 
Kansas  City,  21  shillings;  St.  Louis,  20  shillings,  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds. 
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This  wonld  make  the  cost  of  packers1  salt,  delivered  at  Chicago,  21s.  7d. ;  freight, 
15a. ;  total,  36s.  7d.,  which  (at  exchange  $4.88)  would  make  $8.93  per  ton,  or  89  oents 
per  sack;  add  duty  of  36  peroent  ad  valorem,  2T  oents,  gives  a  total  of  91T  cents. 

The  American  salt  from  New  York  State  could  be  sold  as  follows : 

Cost  of  salt1  at  works,  per  sack  (white  sack) $0.50 

Bate  of  freight  from  works  tq  Chicago,  12  oents  per  100  pounds 27 

Total 77 

Showing  that  the  English  salt  costs  14T  cents  per  Back  more  than  the  American  salt 
of  the  same  grade,  or  19  per  cent  in  favor  of  American  salt. 

COABSE  SALT. 

Coarse  salts  are  produced  by  the  solar  evaporation  of  sea  water,  and  are  used  for 
packing  meats,  salting  pork,  freezing  ice-cream,  melting  snow  and  ice  on  street-car 
tracks,  and  for  pickling. 

The  principal  foreign  coarse  salts  that  are  used  in  the  American  market  are  shipped 
from  the  West  Indies,  Turks  Island,  8t.  Martins,  Curacoa,  etc.,  and  some  from  Medi- 
terranean seaports.  The  American  salts  that  compete  with  these  are  mined  or 
crushed  rock  salts,  and  the  grade  known  as  "  Syracuse  solar/' 

The  present  cost  of  salt  from  Turks  Island,  laid  down  in  New  York  market,  is 
made  up  as  follows: 

Salt  at  the  island per  bushel..  $0. 07 

Freight  to  New  York do 05 

Total do 12 

Add  charges  for  delivering,  etc.,  if  direct  from  vessel,  in  round  lots do 02 

Total do 14 

The  mined  or  solar  salt  sells  at  12|  cents  per  bushel  delivered  at  buyer's  wharf. 
During  canal  navigation  the  solar  salt  can  be  brought  to  New  York  at  freights  vary- 
ing from  90  cents  to  $1.40  cents  per  ton,  thus  saving  60  cents  to  $1.10  above  railroad 
freight  of  $2  per  ton. 

It  must  be  again  remembered  that  unless  the  TurkB  Island  salt  is  sold  direct  from 
vessel  the  additional  charge  for  storage  must  be  added,  which  is  not  incurred  in  the 
case  of  domestic. 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  logical  conclusion  is  that  the  demand  for  the  foreign 
salt  comes  from  the  consumer,  who  is  prepared  to  pay  an  extra  price  for  the  quality 
of  salt  which  he  thinks  best  adapted  to  his  requirement. 

The  salt  from  St.  Martins  or  Curacoa  costs  more  than  the  Turks  Island.  The  cost 
would  be  made  up  as  follows : 

Salt  at  the  island per  bushel..  $0. 08* 

Freight  to  New  York do 07 

Total do 15* 

Delivery  charges,  eto < do 02 

Total do 17* 

This  salt  is  iised  partionhyly  by  packers  of  meats,  and  the  corresponding  grade  of 
domestic  salt  is  sold  at  14  or  15  cents  per  bushel  delivered  to  customer's  wharf. 

These  lost  figures  on  the  coarse  salt  were  based  on  New  York  delivery  for  each,  and 
of  course  the  same  argument  would  prove  true  in  their  case  in  regard  to  deliveries 
out  of  town,  as  was  shown  in  the  case  of  the  English  salts,  the  freight  to  interior 
points  from  the  works  being  uniformly  less  than  that  for  reshipment  from  New  York. 
Freights  to  other  seaports  than  New  York  do  not  differ  enough  from  New  York  to 
alter  the  conclusion  reached  above. 

LUMP  ROCK  SALT. 

There  is  still  remaining  one  kind  of  salt  that  maybe  considered  in  this  connection, 
although  its  use  is  very  limited  and  importations  therefore  small.    This  is  known 

1  Comparison  is  made  with  American  salt  in  white  sacks  and  English  salt  in  brown 
sacks,  which,  of  course,  is  against  English  salt. 
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as  the  "lump  rock,"  a  mined  salt  used  for  feeding  cattle.    The  coet  of  this  salt  in 
Liverpool  is  as  follows : 

a.  d. 

F.o.b.  Teasel 16   0 

Average  freight  *  to  New  York  for  the  year  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds 9   0 

Total 25    0 

Or,  say  (exchange  at  $4.88) $6.10 

Price  of  domestic  lump  rock  at  the  mines  per  2,240  pounds $2. 50 

Freight  to  New  York,  10  cents  per  100  pounds 2.25 

Or,  delivered  in  New  York 4.75 

Difference 1.35 

or  28  per  cent  in  favor  of  American  salt. 

For  shipment  to  interior  points,  the  cost  of  the  foreign  will  again  be  found  greater 
than  that  of  the  domestic. 


Importations  of  English  salt  into  the  United  States,  1884  to  1896,  inclusive,  in  tone  off,S40 

pounds  each. 

Tons.      i  Tons. 

1884 233,170 

1885 228,495 

1886 208,357 

1887 169,394 

18S8 150,171 

1889 125,310 


1890 106,746 

1891 98,361 

1892 88,695 

1893 60,056 

1894 96,844 

1895 150,263 


Output  of  American  salt  during  the  same  period. 


Tons.* 

1884 814,367 

1885 879,832 

1886 963,385 

1887 1,000,495 

1888 1,006,985 

1889 1,000,696 

1890 1,097,124 


Tons. 


1891 1,248,493 

1892 1,462,362 

1893 1,477,096 

1894 1,620,927 

1895 1,708,706 

1896 not  compiled. 


The  above  shows  a  steady  increase  in  the  output  of  American  salt  during  thie 
period.  If  American  salt  has  suffered  from  competition  during  this  period,  the  infer- 
ence is  plain  that  it  has  been  not  from  competition  of  the  English  or  other  foreign 
salt,  but  from  domestic  competition. 

Below  will  be  found  a  tabulated  statement  showing  total  importations  of  salt  for 
the  years  1884  to  1896,  inclusive. 

The  output  of  American  salt  for  the  same  years  is  shown  in  parallel  column : 


Year. 

Import*. 

Output  of 
American 

salt. 

Year. 

Imports. 

Output  of 

American 

salt. 

1881 

Tons. 
416, 837 
370,536 
365,164 
313,357 
294,730 
241,314 
220.89] 

Tons. 

814,367 

879,832 

963,385 

1,000,495 

1,006,985 

1,000,696 

1,097,124 

1891 * 

Tsns. 
213, 614 
209,889 
174,985 
154,232 
221,790 
246,999 

Tons. 
1,248,493 
1.462,362 
1,477.096 
1,620,927 
1,708,706 
(a) 

1885 

1892 

1886 

1893 

1887 

1894 

1888 

1895 

1889 

1806 

1890 

•Not  compiled. 


William  A.  Hazard, 
Of  Francis  D.  Moulton  f  Co. 


1  Lowest  freight  on  bulk  rock  salt  during  1896  was  9  shillings  per  ton  of  2,240 
pounds. 
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PROTESTS  FROM  MEAT  PACKERS. 

Chicago,  December  31, 1896. 
Dear  Sib:  We  desire  to  say  that  we  are  most  strenuously  opposed 
to  the  restoration  of  any  duty  on  salt,  which  enters  so  largely  into  the 
manufacture  of  our  product. 

The  foreign  salts,  notably  the  English  packing  salt,  the  finer  brands 
of  dairy  salts,  and  the  sea  salts  for  pickling  and  capping  purposes  are 
used  extensively  in  the  packing  industry,  and  any  legislation  that 
results  in  an  increase  to  us  of  the  cost  of  these  articles  will  be  injurious 
to  our  interests.  In  this  connection  we  wish  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  packers  use  these  grades  of  salt  to  a  certain  extent  irre- 
spective of  their  cost,  and  that  a  tariff'  would  in  those  cases  merely  add 
to  such  cost  without  conferring  any  benefit  upon  American  salt  makers. 
We  use  vastly  larger  quantities  of  domestic  than  we  do  of  foreign  salts, 
but  need  the  foreign  for  special  purposes,  and  believe  we  should  be 
able  to  get  it  at  the  lowest  possible  expense. 

In  the  event  of  a  duty  being  put  on  salt  we  desire  that  provision  be 
made  for  the  refund  to  packers  of  duties  on  salt  used  in  export  meats 
of  any  description.  This  would  be  of  some  assistance  to  us,  but  we  yet 
believe  that  no  duty  should  be  put  on  salt  at  all,  as  foreign  salt  is  also 
used  for  goods  meant  for  domestic  consumption,  notably  for  butterine. 
The  competition  we  meet  with  abroad  should  be  minimized  to  as 
large  an  extent  as  possible,  by  our  being  able  to  obtain  the  supplies 
that  enter  into  the  manufacture  of  our  products  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost.  A  duty  on  salt  would  naturally  result  in  an  increase  to  us  of  the 
cost  of  the  domestic  salt,  and  give  us  an  additional  burden  all  around, 
The  revenue  to  be  derived  from  the  comparatively  small  amount  of 
foreign  salt  brought  to  this  country  can  not  in  any  event  be  large,  and 
it  would  be  an  imposition  to  exact  a  higher  price  from  the  consumers 
on  an  article  of  such  universal  use. 

Armour  &Co.;  Boyd,  Lunham  &  Co:  Anglo-American  Pro- 
vision  Company,  per  James  W.  Harrison,  treasurer; 
The  G.  H.  Hammond  Company;  W.  H.  Bell;  The  Cudahy 
Packing  Company,  Michael  Cudahy,  president;  Inter- 
national Packing  Company,  A.  Stamford  White,  presi- 
dent; Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby,  incorporated,  by  W.  F. 
Burrows,  secretary;  Michener  Bros.  &  Co.;  Thos.  J. 
Lipton  Company,  by  Hugh  Shiells,  vice-president;  Nel- 
son Morris  &  Co. ;  Continental  Packing  Company,  H. 
Boore,  superintendent;  Chicago  Packing  and  Provision 
Company,  by  William  L.  Gregson,  vice-president. 


STATEMENT  0E  MB.  EDWARD  W.  BROWN,  OP  HEW  YORK 

Tuesday,  January  5, 1897. 
Mr.  Brown  said :  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
I  have  the  honor  to  report,  in  behalf  of  the  salt  industry  of  this  coun- 
try, that  the  importers  are  here  to-day  from  New  York  and  every  salt- 
producing  State.  We  have  had  a  conference,  and  concluded  that  it 
would  be  best  to  submit  our  case  in  writing.  We  will  prepare  a  state- 
ment that  we  will  hand  in,  and  we  would  like  to  reserve  the  right  to 
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make  any  statement  verbally  in  answer  to  anything  that  may  be  here- 
after said  upon  this  subject  daring  this  hearing. 

Mr.  McMillin.  What  rate  of  duty  do  you  seekt 

Mr.  Brown.  We  would  suggest  the  reenactment  of  the  McKinley 
tariff,  although  the  second  proviso  of  that  tariff  is  open  to  many  objec- 
tions, which  we  have  mentioned  in  our  statement. 

Mr.  McMillin.  What  proviso  is  thatt 

Mr.  Brown.  In  regard  to  the  salt  used  on  beef  which  is  packed  for 
export. 

Mr.  McMillin.  All  the  salt  for  packing  fish  and  used  in  the  fish- 
eries comes  in  free.  Is  there  any  reason  why  one  class  of  citizens  of 
the  United  States  should  be  taxed  on  their  salt  and  the  other  should 
nott 

Mr.  Brown.  That  is  a  question  that  I  think  the  gentlemen  on  the 
committee  can  answer  better  than  I  can. 

Mr.  MoMillin.  What  is  your  opinion t  You  come  to  give  your 
opinion  as  to  why  and  how  duties  should  be  imposed T 

Mr.  Brown.  Pardon  me,  but  I  came  to  report  that  we  would  hand 
in  a  written  statement. 

Mr.  McMillin.  You  do  not  wish  to  express  yourself  on  that  subject! 

Mr.  Brown.  We  have  expressed  ourselves  in  our  statement. 

Mr.  McMillin.  Have  you  any  objection  to  stating  what  your  expres- 
sion is  in  that  statement,  as  we  do  not  now  have  the  benefit  of  it,  and 
others  are  to  be  heard  on  this  question  T 

Mr.  Brown.  In  regard  to  fish! 

Mr.  McMillin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Brown.  We  will  offer  no  objection  to  enacting  the  McKinley 
provisions  in  regard  to  fish.  W<?  have  reasons  for  thinking  that  they 
are  just. 

Mr.  McMillin.  State  what  those  reasons  are. 

Mr.  Brown.  One  reason  is  that  the  difference  in  freight  rates  from 
the  domestic  salt-producing  point  to  the  fisheries  is  so  much  greater 
than  the  freight  rates  from  foreign  ports  to  the  fisheries  that  even  with 
the  duty  we  do  not  think  we  could  get  that  business,  and  therefore  we 
have  no  desire  to  increase  the  cost  to  the  fishermen  unless  it  was  a 
benefit  to  the  American  salt  producers. 

Mr.  McMillin.  You  admit,  then,  that  the  duty  is  an  additional  cost 
to  the  man  that  uses  the^alt. 

Mr.  Brown.  No,  sir;  we  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  McMillin.  You  think  as  you  could  not  get  the  fish  market, 
could  not  get  the  market  f>r  the  sale  of  your  product,  you  have  no 
desire  to  increase  the  cost  of  the  saltt 

Mr.  Brown.  Well,  as  my  opinion,  yes. 

Mr.  Tawney.  He  said,  the  cost  of  transportation. 

Mr.  McMillin.  You  said  they  would  not  get  it  by  reason  of  a  trans- 
portation as  they  would  not  get  it  auyhow.  You  did  not  wish  to 
increase  the  cost  of  the  material  used  in  packing! 

The  Chairman.  It  is  well  known  that  there  has  been  given,  first,  a 
bounty  to  fishermen  of  25  cents,  and  then  that  was  repealed,  and  they 
were  given  free  salt  on  the  ground  that  they  were  a  training  school  for 
marines  aud  crews  for  vessels  of  the  Navy.  That  is  the  ground  on 
which  these  vessels  were  given  free  salt. 

Mr.  McMillin.  Yes,  that  was  given  as  an  aid  to  the  Navy. 

The  Chairman.  As  an  aid  to  the  Navy  as  a  training  school  for  sea- 
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men  for  the  Navy.  And  I  may  add  that  that  originated  in  the  Admin- 
istration of  Mr.  Jefferson. 

Mr.  Russell.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  Canadian  fisheries  have  a  bounty 
nowt 

The  Chairman.  There  was  a  bounty  to  the  fishing  vessels  as  far 
back  as  1867,  granted  on  that  ground. 

Mr.  Dolliver.  I  would  like  to  inquire  of  you  whether  any  packers 
or  exporters  of  beef  have  recovered  the  duties  they  have  paid  on 
imported  salt  under  paragraph  322  of  the  McKinley  Act. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  understand  they  have. 

Mr.  Dolliver.  Where  t 

Mr.  Brown.  Paid  on  English  salt,  you  meant 

Mr.  Dolliver.  Yes. 

Mr.  Brown.  All  the  Western  packers  who  were  using  English  salt 
have  had  the  rebate,  I  understand. 

Mr.  Dolliver.  Have  any  of  them  used  that  salt  on  their  meats;  and 
if  so,  to  what  extent t 

Mr.  Brown.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Woodruff.  Certainly  they  have.  They  have  always  furnished 
certificates  to  that  effect.  Armour  &  Go.  and  all  those  big  concerns 
have  done  that. 

Mr.  Dolliver.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  this  salt  could  not 
reach  the  interior  as  far  as  Chicago. 

Mr.  Woodruff.  Very  little  of  it  goes  that  far.  Some  companies 
required  certain  foreign  salt  for  certain  purposes,  and  would  pay  a 
fancy  price  for  it;  but  it  was  a  very  small  quantity,  a  matter  of  2,000 
or  3,000  tons  a  year.  The  packers  in  New  York  City  who  put  up  meat 
for  the  West  Indies  have  always  got  their  drawback  from  the  custom- 
house in  New  York. 


STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BY  MB.  EDWAED  W.  BROWN,  OF  HEW 
YORK  CITY,  OH  BEHALF  0E  THE  SALT  MANUFACTURERS. 

New  York,  December  30, 1896. 
Committee  on  Wats  and  Means: 

We  have  the  honor  to  present  to  your  honorable  body  our  urgent 
appeal  for  the  restoration  of  the  duty  on  salt,  and  we  submit  herewith 
a  few  of  our  reasons  in  brief  in  support  of  our  request. 

We  attach  hereto  a  copy  of  a  memorial  that  Senator  Allison  presented 
to  the  Senate  in  1894  in  the  interest  of  our  industry.  (Senate  Mis.  Doc. 
No.  201,  Fifty-third  Congress,  second  session.)  We  respectfully  refer 
you  to  that  memorial  for  a  complete  statement  of  the  conditions  of  the 
salt  industry  in  this  country,  as  well  as  the  conditions  regarding  the 
imported  salt  with  which  we  have  to  compete. 

In  the  memorial  we  have  shown  that  salt  from  England,  the  West 
Indies,  and  the  Mediterranean  producing  ports  is  brought  to  the  Atlantic 
seaports  at  nominal  ballast  freight  rates,  the  average  freight  rate  being 
less  than  one-half  of  the  rate  from  our  salt  works  nearest  our  coast 
ports  to  the  coast  ports. 

The  average  freight  rates  from  Liverpool  to  sundry  United  States 
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ports  and  the  lowest  freight  rate  on  domestic  salt  to  those  same  ports 
are  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds: 


Port. 

From  Liverpool. 

From 

domestic 

works. 

1893.       1896. 

New  York: 

Sail 

$0.43  ,    $0.37 
1.10        1-00 

}       82.00 

Boston: 

Steam 

.87 

1.22 

.85 
1.70 

.72 

1.22 

.85 
1.00 

L22 

.86 

.88 

.24 
1.22 

.24 

2.63 

Baltimore: 

125 

Philadelphia: 

Sail 

}         2.25 

Norfolk: 

Steam 

2.75 

Savannah : 

Sail 

2.75 

Mobile: 

Sail 

New  Orleans : 

Sail 

}         1.78 

8.00 

Steam 

Galveston: 

Sail 

Salt  is  about  the  cheapest  manufactured  article  of  commerce,  and 
the  average  freight  from  salt  works  to  the  principal  cities  is  as  much 
as  the  selling  price  of  the  salt  at  the  works. 

When  it  is  considered  that  about  50  per  cent  of  our  selling  price  is 
freight,  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  we  are  working  under  a  great  dis- 
advantage, and  absolutely  require  some  protection. 

Domestic  competitiou  has  been  very  keen  for  the  last  twelve  or  fif 
teen  years,  and,  in  consequence,  the  price  of  salt  to  the  consumer  has 
been  greatly  reduced  throughout  the  entire  country. 

Assuming  that  you  will  do  us  the  honor  to  glance  over  the  attached 
memorial  for  the  history  of  the  industry  up  to  the  time  of  the  passage 
of  the  so-called  Wilson  bill,  we  will  confine  ourselves  in  this  paper  to 
the  conditions  that  have  arisen  under  the  workings  of  that  tariff. 

DOMESTIC  SALT. 

The  selling  prices  of  1893  were  made  under  an  active  competition, 
and  were  as  low  as  the  salt  could  possibly  be  produced  for  under  the 
method  then  employed.  The  domestic  manufacturers  have  been  unable 
to  lower  these  prices  materially,  and  the  selling  prices  of  domestic  salt 
are  to-day  practically  the  same  as  in  1893. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  Wilson  bill,  ten  of  the  twenty-five  salt 
plants  in  western  New  York  have  shut  down,  and  the  production  of 
the  remaining  plants  that  are  now  running  has  been  less  during  the 
last  year  than  the  production  of  these  same  plants  in  1893.  The  appar- 
ent increase  in  the  production  of  salt  in  New  York  State,  appearing 
in  the  Government  statistical  reports,  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
the  salt  brine  used  by  the  Solvay  Process  Works  at  Syracuse  has  not 
been  reported  or  considered  in  the  estimates  previous  to  the  year  1893. 
Since  that  time,  the  large  amount  of  salt  brine  used  in  the  production 
of  soda  ash  has  been  included  in  the  reports  of  the  State  production. 
That  brine  is  not  made  into  salt,  but  is  used  in  its  natural  state  in  the 
production  of  soda  ash,  and  is  not  really  a  part  of  the  salt  product  of 
New  York  State.  There  has  been  a  material  falling  off  in  the  actual 
production  of  salt  during  the  last  two  years  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
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SALT  FROM  ENGLAND 

Our  memorial  showed  that  the  selling  price  of  common  English  salt 
in  New  York  in  1893  was  about  $4.80  per  ton,  and  that  without  duty 
that  same  salt  could  be  sold  for  $3  per  ton.  It  has  not,  to  the  best  of 
our  knowledge,  been  sold  for  less  than  $4  per  ton.  The  average  has 
been  about  $4.25,  as  this  price  was  low  enough  to  successfully  compete 
with  the  domestic  article.  The  consumer,  therefore,  has  not  benefited 
more  than  50  cents  per  ton,  while  the  English  producers  and  their 
agents  have  reaped  the  extra  profit  of  about  $1  per  ton. 

The  English  salt  trust  has  held  the  price  of  "  factory  filled "  and 
"  dairy  n  salt  at  a  very  high  figure,  being  frequently  in  short  supply  of 
these  grades,  while  the  domestic  producers  have  sold  their  salt  below 
cost  in  their  efforts  to  hold  their  trade.  The  results  have  been  that 
very  little  of  these  grades  have  been  imported,  but  we  are  kept  in  con- 
stant fear  that  the  Salt  Union  will  follow  the  policy  advocated  in  Talk's 
circulars,  and  adopt  "drastic  measures"  to  regain  the  American  market. 
This  would  simply  mean  for  them  to  accept  at  their  works  the  same 
prices  that  we  are  compelled  to  accept  at  ours. 

The  importations  of  English  salt  into  the  United  States  since  1893 
have  been : 

Years  ending  December  31 —  Tons. 

1893 60,056 

1894 96,844 

1895 150,263 

As  salt  was  dutiable  for  the  first  half  of  1894.  the  years  1893  and 
1895  must  be  taken  for  comparison  of  importations  with  and  without 
the  duty.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  increase  was  from  60,000  to  150,000 
tons,  or  150  per  cent. 

We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  exact  quantities  of  the  differ- 
ent grades  of  salt  included  in  the  150,000  tons  imported  in  1895,  but 
we  believe  that  upward  of  75  per  cent  of  it  was  the  ordinary  salt  of 
commerce  known  as  "common"  or  "common  fine." 

Messrs.  F.  D.  Moulton  &  Co.,  the  agents  of  the  English  Salt  Union, 
issued  a  pamphlet  in  1893  entitled  "Salt  and  the  Tariff,"  which  was 
presented  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  during  the  preparation 
of  the  Wilson  tariff  bill. 

We  give  below  that  part  of  their  statement  which  refers  to  common  salt : 

The  grade  known  as  common  salt  in  Liverpool,  and  as  common  or  Liverpool 
ground  here,  corresponds  to  the  American  common  fine,  and  is  sometimes  known  as 
barrel  salt.  Both  are  distinguished  from  the  factory  filled  in  that  they  are  not  kiln 
dried  or  sifted,  bat  are  simply  allowed  to  drain  when  raked  from  the  pans,  thns 
retaining  a  large  percentage  of  tbe  moisture,  and  rendered  unfit  for  finer  purposes. 
They  are  used  for  salting  hides,  feeding  cattle,  salting  some  meats,  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  pickles  of  all  kinds,  soap,  chemicals,  etc. 

Cost  of  common  salt  at  seaports.  8    d 

Price  of  common  salt  in  Liverpool,  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds  in  bulk 10    0 

Avergesail  freight  to  New  York  in  1893 2    3 

Total 12    3 

Or,  say  (exchange  $4.88) $3.00 

Insurance  per  ton 05 

Five  per  cent  falls  short  when  imported  in  bulk 15 

Duty,  8  cents  per  100  pounds 1.79 

Cost  of  English  salt  in  New  York 4.99 

American  common  fine,  at  works,  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds $2. 25 

Freight  to  New  York,  10  cents  per  100  pounds 2.25 

4.50 

In  favor  American  salt 49 
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Same  without  duty. 

American  salt,  delivered  New  York $4.50 

Without  doty,  English  salt,  delivered  New  York 3.20 

Differenoe  in  favor  English  salt,  per  ton 1.90 

We  also  quote  (referring  to  the  above)  from  a  statement  submitted 
to  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate  on  March  1, 1894,  on  behalf 
of  the  salt  manufacturers: 

The  statement  made  in  the  circular  in  regard  to  common  salt  is  substantially  cor- 
rect. The  "fall  short"  and  "insurance,"  Being  charges  common  to  both  domestic 
and  imported  salts,  should  not  be  considered,  and  the  difference  in  favor  of  English 
salt  without  duty  is  nearer  $1.40  than  $1.30  per  ton,  as  claimed  by  Messrs.  Monlton 
&  Co.    They  quote  the  price  of  their  common  salt  as  10s.  f.  o.  b.  Liverpool. 

We  find  by  referring  to  Kalk's  circular  of  January  4,  1888,  before  the  formation  of 
the  British  Salt  Union,  that  common  salt  was  quoted  at  7s.  per  ton  f.  o.  b.  Liverpool. 
After  the  formation  of  the  union,  in  1889,  common  salt  was  advanced  in  price,  and 
was  quoted  in  Falk's  circular  of  that  year,  "for  shipment  to  America,  lis.  6d. ;  for 
shipment  to  Australasia,  13s.  6d."  Were  the  English  union  to  sell  now  at  the  prices 
of  1888  and  obtained  the  freight  rates  that  have  existed  for  several  years  they  could 
land  their  "common"  salt  in  New  York  City,  without  duty-for  9s.,  or  $2.20, per  ton. 
As  our  freight  rate  from  the  New  York  State  fields  is  $2.26  per  ton,  how  could  we 
compete  with  this  saltf 

This  grade  would  answer  the  purposes  for  which  three-fifths  of  the  salt  made  in 
this  country  is  used. 

During  the  canal  season  salt  can  frequently  be  shipped  from  New  York  to  Buffalo 
for  56  cents  per  ton,  and  as  the  unloading  from  vessel  in  New  York  is  included  in 
ocean  freight,  the  total  freight  from  Liverpool  to  Buffalo  is  about  $1.03  per  ton. 

The  average  freight  rate  by  sail  from  Liverpool  to  Wilmington,  N.  C, 
Beaufort  and  Charleston,  S.  C,  Brunswick  and  Savannah,  Ga,,  is  (1 
per  ton,  and  the  lowest  rate  from  domestic  works  to  the  same  points  is 
$2.65  per  ton.  Under  the  Wilson  tariff  the  importations  of  salt  into 
these  points  increased  from  3,140  tons  in  1894  to  37,528  tons  in  1896. 

The  average  freight  rate  in  1895  from  Liverpool  to  New  York  was  Is. 
6d.  (37  cents)  per  ton  by  sailing  vessels,  and  58.1(1.22)  on  small  lots  by 
regular  line  steamers.  In  1896  the  rate  for  sailing  vessels  has  remained 
at  Is.  6d.,  while  the  steamer  rate  has  been  2s.  6d.  (60  cents)  for  outside 
steamers,  and  5s.  ($1.22)  for  regular  liners.  The  rates  to  Boston,  Phil- 
adelphia, Baltimore,  Norfolk,  Wilmington,  Savannah,  and  New  Orleans, 
both  sail  and  steam,  have  been  as  low  as  ever  before. 

SALT  FROM  THE  WEST  INDIES. 

Our  memorial  showed  that  in  1893-94  this  grade  of  salt  was  sold  at 
an  average  price  of  $5  per  ton  for  the  ordinary  and  $5.50  for  the  extra 
coarse  grades.  With  the  duty  of  $1.80  per  ton  removed,  it  was  sup- 
posed that  these  salts  would  sell  for  $3.20  and  $3.70  per  ton  respec- 
tively. There  have  been  a  few  isolated  cases  where  the  salt  has  sold  for 
these  figures,  but  the  average  selling  price  has  been  from  $4.50  to  $5  per 
ton,  the  removal  of  the  duty  therefore  making  practically  no  reduction 
in  the  cost  to  the  consumer,  but  giving  an  extra  profit  of  about  $1.30 
per  ton,  to  be  divided  between  the  producers  at  the  West  Indies  and 
their  selling  agents. 

The  merchant  at  the  West  Indies  sold  his  salt  previous  to  1894  at  an 
average  price  of  $1.70  per  ton  (5J  cents  per  bushel).  Since  that  time 
his  price  has  been  $2.15  per  ton  (7  cents  per  bushel).  The  freight  rates 
from  this  section  vary  from  $1.40  to  $2  per  ton,  the  average  being  about 
$1.70. 
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As  the  salt  from  many  of  the  salt-producing  islands  ef  the  West 
Indies  can  not  be  imported  into  this  country  free  of  duty,  on  account 
of  the  reciprocity  clause  in  the  salt  tariff,  the  amount  shipped  to  the 
United  States  from  this  section  has  not  increased  materially. 

MEDITERRANEAN  SALT. 

The  prevailing  freight  rates  for  a  number  of  years  past  from  Portu- 
guese, Spanish,  and  French  ports  to  North  Atlantic  ports  in  this  country 
have  ranged  from  $1  to  $1.25  per  ton,  and  the  rate  from  Italian  and 
Sicilian  ports  has  ranged  from  (1.25  to  $2  per  ton,  and  the  estimated 
cost  of  producing  salt  at  the  Mediterranean  ports  is  about  $1.25  per  ton. 

PRICES  TO  THE  CONSUMER  NOT  AFFEOTED  BT  A  TARIFF. 

Beplying  to  the  argument  that  salt  is  a  necessity  of  the  poor  and 
should  therefore  be  free:  A  family  of  six  persons  use  for  domestic  pur- 
poses on  the  average  less  than  75  pounds  of  salt  per  year.  At  8  cents 
per  hundred  pounds  the  tariff  on  this  amount  would  be  6  cents,  or  1 
cent  per  head. 

Consumers  usually  buy  the  salt  in  small  bags.  The  cost  of  the  salt 
in  a  3-pound  bag  is  about  one-half  of  a  cent,  the  selling  price  being 
made  up  almost  entirely  of  the  cost  of  the  bag,  labor  of  tilling,  weigh- 
ing, and  sewing  same,  and  the  handling  and  profit  of  the  salt  jobber 
(not  the  manufacturer),  the  wholesale  grocer,  and  the  retail  grocer.  A 
3-pound  bag  of  salt  retails  at  from  3  to  5  cents.  At  8  cents  per  100 
pounds  the  duty  on  3  pounds  is  less  than  one-fourth  of  a  cent,  and 
it  is  clearly  apparent  that  this  would  in  no  way  affect  the  cost  to  the 
consumer. 

One  pound  of  salt  will  salt  16  pounds  of  butter,  so  the  duty  pro- 
posed amounts  to  1  cent  for  each  200  pounds  of  butter.  No  benefit 
resulted  to  the  farmer  from  the  abolition  of  the  duty,  and  his  cost  will 
in  no  way  be  affected  if  the  duty  is  restored.  The  trifling  difference  is 
absorbed  in  either  case  by  the  middleman. 

AVERAGE  DIFFERENCE  IN  FREIGHT  RATES. 

The  average  difference  between  sail  rates  from  Liverpool  to  Atlantic 
and  Gulf  ports  and  the  rates  from  domestic  salt  works  to  the  same 
ports  is  8  cents  per  100  pounds  in  favor  of  the  imported  article. 

COMPARISON  OF  THE  COSTS  OF  MANUFACTURE. 

The  salt  produced  in  the  West  Indies  and  Mediterranean  ports  is 
known  as  solar  salt — L  e.,  sea  water  evaporated  by  the  sun's  heat. 

The  principal  expense  of  erecting  a  plant  for  the  production  of  solar 
salt  in  the  West  Indies  is  to  build  a  dam  across  the  mouth  of  a  lagoon, 
and  is  merely  nominal  when  compared  with  the  cost  of  erecting  works 
or  sinking  a  shaft  in  this  country  for  the  production  of  competing  grades. 
The  native  cheap  labor  (we  are  informed  the  average  is  less  than  40  cents 
per  day)  and  the  direct  rays  of  a  tropical  sun  enable  the  West  Indian 
and  Mediterranean  manufacturers  to  produce  their  salt  for  about  one- 
half  the  cost  of  manufacture  in  this  country. 

Salt  is  produced  in  England  by  the  same  methods  as  used  in  this 
country. 
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We  give  below  in  parallel  columns  the  comparative  costs  of  manufae 
turing  common  salt  in  England  and  in  this  country: 


England. 

Kew  York 
State. 

Brine. 

#.   d. 

0      6     ($0. 12) 

0  10     (    .20) 
3      0     (    .72) 

1  0     (    .24) 

•0. 15 

.86 

Fuel 

.85 

Rent,  interest,  etc. 

.S 

Total.... 

5      4     (  1.28) 

LN 

The  figures  given  as  cost  of  manufacturing  salt  in  England  are  taken 
from  a  report  of  the  British  Parliamentary  commission  in  18S1  (see 
Encyclopedia  Britannica,  Vol.  XXI,  p.  233),  but  it  is  our  opinion  that 
the  cost  of  labor  given  therein  is  too  low,  and  we  believe  that  Is.  10<L, 
or  38  cents,  per  ton  for  labor  is  a  more  reliable  estimate.  This  would 
make  the  comparative  costs  $1.46  per  ton  for  English  salt  and  $1.90  for 
salt  made  here.  The  major  difference  is  in  the  item  of  labor,  and  it  in 
on  account  of  the  higher  cost  of  labor  in  this  country  that  we  must  pay 
higher  prices  for  our  fuel. 

These  conditions  give  our  foreign  competitors  such  an  advantage 
that  we  feel  that  a  tariff  of  8  cents  per  100  pounds  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  afford  us  adequate  protection. 

1     There  is  absolutely  no  ground  or  reason  for  inciting  a  demand  for  free 
salt,  and  it  was  merely  a  party  cry  to  make  political  capital. 

England  is,  we  believe,  the  only  country  outside  the  United  States 
that  does  not  use  salt  as  a  means  of  raising  a  large  revenue,  either  by 
an  import  duty  or  an  internal-revenue  tax,  and  we  feel  safe  in  stating 
that  the  consumers  in  every  foreign  country  have  to  pay  for  their  salt 
from  two  to  twenty  times  the  cost  paid  by  the  consumer  in  the  United 
States. 

We  respectfully  request  your  attention  to  the  attached  statistics, 
which  offer  you  concise  and  indisputable  evidence  of  the  effect  of  the 
present  tariff  upon  the  salt  industry  of  this  country. 

In  1872  a  tariiT  bill  was  passed  in  which  the  duty  on  salt  was  as  fol- 
lows :  "  Salt  in  bags,  sacks,  barrels,  or  other  packages,  twelve  cents  per 
hundred  pounds;  salt  in  bulk,  eight  cents  per  hundred*  pounds:  Pro- 
vided, That  salt  in  bond  may  be  used  in  curing  fish,  &c:  Provided 
furtlier,  That  exporters  of  meats  which  have  been  cured,"  etc. 

The  salt  imported  in  sacks  are  the  finer  grades  of  dairy  and  table 
salt,  the  value  of  which  is  from  two  to  eight  times  the  value  of  the  salt 
imported  in  bulk. 

The  question  has  often  been  raised  if  Congress  did  not  intend  the 
higher  specific  duty  to  be  paid  on  the  higher-priced  salt  and  that  the 
sacks  should  pay  the  same  rate  of  duty  as  if  imported  separately.  We 
can  find  no  record  to  show  that  Congress,  in  framing  the  above  tariff, 
intended  that  the  sacks  should  be  admitted  free,  but  the  Treasury 
Department  ruled  that  no  extra  duty  need  be  paid  on  the  sacks.  While 
we  think  it  quite  possible  that  Congress  intended  the  finer  grades  of 
salt  to  bear  a  duty  of  12  cents  per  100  pounds,  in  practice  the  duty 
amounted  to  about  9  cents  per  100  pounds  on  the  salt. 

The  proviso  in  regard  to  allowing  salt  in  bond  to  be  used  in  curing 
fish,  etc.,  is  of  long  standing,  and  we  understand  it  has  beeu  the  policy 
of  both  of  the  prominent  political  parties  to  foster  in  every  way  the 
fishing  industry.  For  this  and  other  reasons  we  interpose  no  objection 
to  this  provision  being  included  in  the  tariff. 
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The  tariff  of  1872  also  contained  a  proviso  for  a  rebate  of  the  duty 
paid  on  salt  used  in  curing  meats  for  export.  There  is  a  prevalent  opin- 
ion that  frauds  were  perpetrated  under  this  clause.  It  is  impossible  for 
any  expert  to  determine  from  au  inspection  of  cured  meats  just  what 
salt  was  used  and  there  is  practically  no  check  upon  an  exporter  who 
wishes  to  take  advantage  of  the  Government.  The  oaths  required  by 
the  Treasury  Department  are  usually  taken  by  employees  or  custom- 
house brokers,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  have  no  knowledge  whatever 
with  regard  to  the  correctness  of  the  statement  they  swear  to. 

The  Treasury  regulations  allow  40  pounds  of  salt  to  each  100  pounds 
of  pickled  cured  meats  and  20  pounds  of  salt  for  each  100  pounds  of 
dried  salted  meats.  The  duty  refunded  on  such  exports  (based  on  8 
cents  per  100  pounds)  amounts  to  not  more  than  3£  cents  on  each  100 
pounds  of  pickled  cured  meats  and  If  cents  on  each  100  pounds  of 
dried  salted  meats.  It  is  the  custom  to  allow  the  custom-house  broker 
one-half  of  the  amount  of  rebate  received  for  his  services  in  obtaining 
such  rebate.  The  amount  therefore  received  by  the  packer  is  a  mere 
bagatelle  compared  with  the  value  of  the  product  exported,  and  it  is 
more  than  likely  that  the  price  the  salt  importer  charges  on  account  of 
this  rebate  clause  more  than  offsets  the  net  rebate  received  by  the 
packer. 

In  our  opinion  it  is  immaterial  to  a  majority  of  the  packers  whether 
or  not  this  proviso  is  made.  We  consider,  therefore,  that  it  would  be 
unwise  to  incorporate  it  in  a  tariff  bill. 

We  respectfully  recommend  the  following  proposition  for  a  tariff 
clause: 

Salt  in  bulk  and  salt  in  bags,  sacks,  barrels,  or  other  packages,  8  cents  per  100 
pounds;  but  the  coverings  shall  pay  the  same  rate  of  duty  as  if  imported  separately : 
Provided,  That  imported  salt  in  bond  may  be  used  in  curing  fish  taken  by  vessels 
licensed  to  engage  in  the  fisheries,  and  in  curing  fish  on  the  shores  of  the  navigable 
waters  of  the  United  States  under  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  prescribe ;  and  upon  proof  that  the  salt  has  been  used  for  either  of  the  purposes 
stated  in  this  proviso,  the  duties  on  the  same  shall  be  remitted. 

Eespectfully  submitted  on  behalf  of  the  salt  manufacturers  of  New 
York  State. 

Edward  W.  Brown. 
L.  H.  Humphrey. 
George  H.  Smith. 
Archibald  S.  White, 
appendix. 

Importations  of  salt  into  the  United  States. 


Year  ending  June  80— 


Tons  of 

2,000 
pounds. 


Value. 


Year  ending  June  30— 


Tons  of 

2,000 
pounds. 


Value. 


1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 


463,  Ml 
433,840 
423, 869 
390,168 
345, 173 
291, 188 
253,020 


$1, 663, 831 
1,510,998 
1,499,182 
1,438,031 
1,156,962 
943,131 
950. 025 


1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 

1895 
1896 


255,793 
235,076 
195,983 
172. 720 
248, 405 
276,222 


713,901 
092,493 
576,664 
680.802 
758,992 


The  above  figures  are  taken  from  the  following  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Sta- 
tistics: 

No.  8,  Series  1893-94,  Summary  Statement  of  the  Imports  and  Exports  of  the  United 
States  for  February,  1894. 

United  States  Treasury  Department. — Imports  for  Consumption  into  the  United 
States,  1894-95. 
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No.  12,  Series  1895-96,  Monthly  8ummary  of  Finance  and  Commerce,  Jane,  1896. 
Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  States,  1892.    (Unified  States  Geological  Surrey.) 

Comparison  of  the  importation*  of  salt  into  the  principal  Atlantic  and  Gulf  porta  for  fan 
ending  June  30, 1894  and  1896. 

[Bednood  to  tons  of  2,000  pounds.) 


Port. 


1896. 


Port. 


Tons. 

32.046 
5,  IE0 

26.Ko8 

Philadelphia 11,126 

Baltimore 8,2^9 

Wilmington,  N.  C 622 

Beaufort,  S.  C 


Providence,  B.  I. 
New  York. 


Tom. 
41,400 

6.167 
35,848 
22,413 
18,334 

3,"247 
10, 478 


Charleston,  8.0, 
Brunswick,  Ga, 
Savannah,  Ga.. 
Mobile,  Ala..., 
New  Orleans.. 
Galreston,  Tex. 


Tens. 
450 

28 
2,060 

10 
6,680 
2,488 


Aai. 
5,810 
2,587 

15.406 
0,176 

20,375 

17,311 


The  above  figures  were  taken  from ' 
of  Statistics. 


Imports  of  Merchandise/'  furnished  by  Bureau 


STATEMENT  OF  R.  R  BLACKER,  OF  MICHIGAN. 

Tuesday,  January  5, 1897. 

Mr.  Blacker  said :  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
in  Michigan  we  produced  6,500,000  barrels  of  salt  a  few  years  ago. 
Last  year  we  were  only  able  to  manufacture  3,075,000  barrels.  We 
have  sold  salt  at  a  net  price  of  35  cents  per  barrel  during  1896. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  What  do  you  say  to  the  statement  of  the  last  gen- 
tleman, that  the  business  of  salt  producing  has  greatly  increased  under 
the  operation  of  the  Wilson  bill! 

Mr.  Blacker.  Our  experience  in  Michigan  has  been  that  the  pro- 
duction has  necessarily  been  growing  less. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  Has  not  the  production  of  salt  in  Ohio  practically 
ceased  since  the  enactment  of  the  Wilson  law  T 

Mr.  Blacker.  There  has  been  a  decrease  with  the  exception  of 
Cleveland. 

Mr.  Hazard.  I  can  give  you  the  exact  figures  right  here. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  I  live  in  Ohio  and  ought  to  know  about  that  State. 

Mr.  Blacker.  We  manufactured  in  1896  3,075,000  barrels,  a  reduc- 
tion of  almost  50  per  cent.  That  was  because  of  the  low  price.  Many 
of  our  factories  are  closed.  The  only  reason  we  have  been  able  to 
manufacture  3,000,000  in  Michigan  is  because  of  the  refuse  from  our 
sawmills.  The  factories  that  had  to  purchase  coal  and  fuel  had  to 
cease  business.  When  I  say  35  cents  is  our  net  price  of  salt,  it  costs 
19  cents  a  barrel  for  a  package  and  the  filling  of  a  package.  The  dif- 
ference between  19  and  35  cents  is  all  the  manufacturer  in  Michigan 
has  received  during  the  past  year  for  the  amount  of  money  invested 
after  paying  taxes  and  insurance.  The  cost  per  barrel  is  19  cents. 
What  we  would  like  is  the  reenactment  of  the  McKinley  law  in  that 
direction ;  and  I  desire  to  state  we  have  a  very  large  fishing  interest  all 
along  Lake  Michigan. 

A  Member.  What  is  the  weight  of  the  barrel  you  speak  oft 

Mr.  Blacker.  Three  hundred  pounds  altogether— 230  net  to  the 
barrel. 

Mr.  MoMillin.  Do  you  recommend  the  provision  of  the  old  law  on 
this  subject,  or  do  you  desire  to  tax  salt  that  is  used  in  the  fishing 
busiuesst 
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Mr.  Blacker.  We  recommend  the  reenactment  of  the  old  law. 

Mr.  MoMillin.  Why  do  you  do  that;  why  should  you  give  free  salt 
to  those  who  are  within  50  or  100  miles  of  your  works,  and  hence  trans- 
portation cost  is  the  minimum,  and  put  a  duty  on  the  salt  that  is  used 
1,000  miles  away,  where  the  transportation  is  a  big  item;  what  is 
your  reason  for  making  that  discrimination  T 

Mr.  Blacker.  We  do  not  wish  to  antagonize  these  gentlemen  across 
the  ocean. 

Mr.  McMillin.  You  are  afraid  of  the  other  people  T 
•  Mr.  Blacker.  We  wish  to  harmonize  rather  than  antagonize  people. 

Mr.  MoMillin.  Then  it  is  not  justice,  but  fear,  that  moves  yout 

Mr.  Blacker.  We  wish  to  be  reasonable. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  How  much  of  your  salt  has  been  displaced  by 
foreign  salt! 

Mr.  Blacker.  That  is  pretty  hard  to  tell. 

Mr.  Woodruff.  Has  any! 

Mr.  Blacker.  I  would  not  make  the  statement  that  any  has  been 
displaced. 

Mr.  McMillin.  Etave  you  any  statistics  showing  the  production  of 
salt  in  the  United  States  for  the  last  decade  or  periods  embraced  by 
the  condition  of  affairs  existing  under  the  two  systems! 

Mr.  Blacker.  We  have  furnished  a  statement  in  writing  to  the 
committee  showing  the  amount. 

STATEMENT  FILED  BY  MB.  BLACKER  IK  BEHALF  OF  MICHIGAN 
SALT  MANUFACTURERS. 

Washington,  D.  O.,  January  5, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  beg  leave  to  present  herewith  a  few  facts  in  regard  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  salt  industry  of  the  United  States,  and  especially  of  the 
State  of  Michigan,  and  a  few  reasons  why  we  believe  the  duty  on  salt 
should  be  reinstated. 

We  have  a  manufacturing  capacity  in  the  United  States  for  double 
the  amount  that  can  be  used.  The  price  is  dropping  lower  and  lower 
from  year  to  year  until  it  has  reached  a  point  where  there  is  no 
profit  in  the  business.  With  the  duty  on  salt  reinstated,  it  would  very 
materially  lessen  the  amount  imported  into  this  country.  There  is  no 
grade  or  kind  of  salt  that  is  not  manufactured  or  produced  in  the 
United  States,  except  possibly  a  comparatively  small  amount  for  curing 
meats  going  into  the  export  trade  with  some  of  the  countries  where  the 
climate  is  excessively  warm  at  all  seasons,  and  as  exporters  are  paid 
back  nearly  the  full  amount  of  import  duties  on  salt  that  goes  into  this 
trade,  we  can  see  no  reason  for  making  this  a  point  against  a  duty. 

In  the  State  of  Michigan  alone  we  have  a  manufacturing  capacity  of 
6,500,000  barrels,  while  the  make  for  the  year  1896  was  only  3,075,900 
barrels,  less  than  one-half  the  capacity,  and  the  net  price,  including 
the  barrel,  has  dropped  from  51  cents  in  1894  to  35  cents  in  1896. 
About  one-fourth  of  the  salt  manufacturing  plants  in  Michigan  have 
been  unable  to  run  at  all  on  account  of  such  low  prices.  The  produc- 
tion of  salt  in  Michigan  is  mainly  from  the  exhaust  steam  from  lumber 
sawmill  engines,  and  it  is  due  to  this  fact  largely  that  salt  has  been 
made  in  Michigan  at  all  during  the  past  year  or  two  in  face  of  the 
sharp  competition  and  low  prices. 

Bearing  upon  this  subject  we  quote  from  Balk's  Salt  Circulai,  dated 
T  H 69 
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Liverpool,  January  10, 1896,  "Exports  to  the  United  States."  "Bear 
sonable  freights  and  the  abolition  of  the  duty  on  salt  have  enabled  the 
Liverpool  merchants  to  increase  their  shipments  of  common  salt  very 
much,"  as  the  following  figures  will  show: 

In  1894  salt  imported  into  the  United  States  was  placed  upon  the  free 
list  under  the  provision  of  the  Wilson  tariff  act.  Imports  in  1893  were 
1,245,000  barrels,  which  increased  to  1,500.000  barrels  in  1894,  and  1895 
imports  had  increased  to  about  2,000,000  barrels,  with  indications  that 
the  increase  for  1896  will  be  in  about  the  same  ratio.  This  is  the  effect 
of  free  trade  upon  the  salt  industry  in  the  United  States,  and  Michigan 
in  particular.  During  the  year  of  1894  there  was  produced  in  the 
United  States  12,967,417  barrels,  valued  at  $4,739,285,  while  the  year 
of  1895  shows  a  production  of  13,069,649  barrels,  valued  at  $4,423,086, 
or  iu  other  words,  an  increased  production  of  702,232  barrels,  and  a 
decrease  in  value  of  $316,199. 

Thus  from  the  foregoing  facts  you  will  readily  see  that  the  salt  indus- 
try of  the  United  States  is  suffering  from  the  increased  importations 
of  salt  into  the  country  since  the  abolition  of  the  duty.  While  we  are 
aware  that  salt  must  be  cheap,  from  the  competition  arising  in  the 
United  States,  still  we  believe  we  are  entitled  to  the  markets  of  the 
United  States  so  long  as  we  have  ample  capacity  for  manufacturing 
and  supplying  the  same,  and  urge  upon  you  the  necessity  of  placing 
on  imported  salt  the  duty  in  force  prior  to  the  act  of  1894..  Also,  that 
in  addition  there  shall  be  levied  a  duty  on  packages  of  any  kind  or 
nature. 

W.  S.  Eady, 
B.  R.  Blacker, 
Committee  representing  the  Manufacturers  of  Salt  in  Michigan. 

STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BT  THE  ONONDAGA  C0ABSE  SALT  ASSO- 
CIATION, OF  HEW  YORK 

Syracuse,  B".  T.,  January  2, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

The  Onondaga  Coarse  Salt  Association,  composed  of  and  represent- 
ing the  manufacturers  of  salt  made  by  solar  evaporation  of  brine  in  and 
about  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  beg  leave  earnestly  to  request  of  your  committee 
that  in  framing  a  new  tariff  you  restore  the  duty  on  salt  (of  8  cents  per 
100  pouuds)  which  existed  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  present  law. 
We  do  not  suppose  you  are  unaware  of  the  argument  by  which  the  claim 
of  the  domestic  manufacturers  of  salt  might  be  supported,  and  we  do 
not  feel  it  necessary  or  even  profitable  to  trouble  you  here  with  its  rep- 
etition. We  deem  it  proper,  however,  most  respectftdly  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  memorial  of  the  salt  manufacturers  of  the  United 
States,  presented  to  the  Senate  June  4, 1894,  by  Mr.  Allison,  a  copy  of 
which  is  hereto  annexed  and  which  we  adopt  as  our  own  (Senate 
Miss.  Doc.  No.  201,  Fifty-third  Congress,  second  session);  also  to  the 
reply  of  our  association  to  a  circular  letter  of  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
United  States  Senate,  February  7, 1894,  a  printed  copy  of  which  is  also 
hereto  attached  (Exhibit  A),  as  setting  forth  our  claims  more  conven- 
iently for  your  consideration  than  we  can  here  do. 

We  can  not  but  think  that  your  committee  must  recognize  as  a  weighty 
argument  in  favor  of  the  restoration  of  the  duty  on  salt,  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  embracing  so  many  millions,  and  so  rapidly  in- 
creasing in  number,  ought  not  ever  to  be  liable  to  become  even  par- 
tially dependent  upon  any  foreign  nation  for  their  supply  of  so  vital  and 
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absolutely  necessary  an  article  as  salt — a  dependence  which  at  any  time 
might  arise  from  war  or  blockade,  if  the  domestic  manufacture  should 
unhappily  fail  or  decay  from  neglect  fitly  to  encourage  it.  Nor  does  it 
seem  to  us  your  committee  can  look  into  the  subject  of  this  memorial 
without  becoming  convinced  that  the  situation  of  the  salt  manufacture 
in  the  United  States  is  such  that  it  is  in  no  little  danger,  from  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  former  duty,  of  being  crippled  and  rendered  so  profitless 
that  those  now  engaged  in  it  can  not  be  expected  to  continue  long  the 
efforts  thus  far  maintained  only  in  hope  that  the  policy  which  operates 
so  injuriously  to  them  and  their  properties  would  under  wiser  counsels 
and  better  auspices  be  given  up. 

In  the  light  of  the  actual  experience  of  our  association  we  speak  on 
this  subject  of  what  we  have  reason  to  know. 

It  is  absolutely  true  that  our  manufacture,  one  of  the  most  consider- 
able in  the  country,  and  the  oldest,  has  been  conducted  duriug  the  past 
two  years  at  a  material  loss,  considering  the  capital  invested,  and  a  loss 
which,  if  it  were  certain  to  be  long  continued,  must  inevitably  lead  to 
the  abandonment  of  the  manufacture,  and  the  final  destruction  of  works 
erected  at  large  cost.  In  fact,  several  companies,  and  individuals  for- 
merly engaged  in  the  manufacture  here,  have  recently  retired  from  it, 
discouraged  by  the  prospect. 

We  do  not  suppose  ours  an  exceptional  case.  The  same  results  must 
be  found  wherever  like  conditions  prevail.  Indeed,  we  do  not  doubt 
that  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States  the  abolition  of  the  duty  on 
salt  operates  even  more  severely  than  with  us.  (See  the  exhibits 
appended  to  said  memorial  to  the  Senate.) 

We  sometimes  have  a  cheaper  transportation  to  market,  by  means  of 
the  Erie  Canal,  than  those  can  have  who  must  depend  wholly  upon 
railroads.  But  even  by  the  canal  the  cost  of  carriage  to  New  York  is 
greater  than  that  for  which  English  salt  can  be  placed  there.  (See 
said  memorial  to  the  Senate,  p.  3.) 

Without  wearying  your  committee  with  the  many  arguments  which 
recommend  the  imposition  of  a  duty  on  salt,  and  which  are  either  obvi- 
ous or  set  forth  in  the  memorials  referred  to,  we  beg  to  say  in  conclusion 
that  we  deem  such  a  duty  to  be  demanded  by  the  nation's  interest,  and 
recommended  by  strong  considerations  of  equity  in  favor  of  those 
encouraged  to  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  salt  by  the  fact  of  a  long 
established  duty,  which,  while  not  perceptibly  adding  to  the  cost  of 
salt  to  the  individual  consumer,  is  essential  to  the  very  existence  of  the 
manufacture. 

We  earnestly  ask,  therefore,  for  a  restoration  of  the  duty  on  salt  as 
a  much-needed  measure  of  protection  to  the  salt  manufacturers  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Onondaga  Coaesb  Salt  Association, 
By  Thos.  Molloy,  Secretary. 


EXHIBIT  A. 

REPLY  TO  CIRCULAR  LETTER  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCE,  UNITED  STATES  SENATE, 
RELATIVE  TO  CUSTOMS  LEGISLATION. 

To  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  United  States  Senate: 

Having  been  kindly  famished  a  copy  of  a  "  Circular  Letter  of  Inquiry,  No.  1, 
Manufacturers,"  of  your  honorable  committee,  bearing  date  December  20,  1893,  re 
bee  leave  to  submit  the  following  for  its  consideration : 

We  deire  to  answer  said  inquiry  generally,  hoping  that  our  position  may  be  thus 
the  better  understood. 
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The  persons  and  companies  who  compose  onr  association  are  the  manufacturers  of 
what  is  known  as  "  coarse  salt,"  produced  by  solar  evaporation  on  the  Onondaga  Salt 
Springs  Reservation  at  and  about  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Tnere  is  a  total  capital  of  more 
than  $2,500,000  employed  here  in  this  industry,  and  many  laborers. 

We  favor  the  retention  of  the  present  "specific  duty"  on  salt,  which  is  8  cents  per 
100  pounds  on  salt  in  bulk  and  12  cents  on  salt  in  packages. 

The  salt  imported  into  the  United  States  comes,  in  the  main,  from  England,  the 
Mediterranean,  and  the  West  Indies,  and  is  sent  from  those  countries  chiefly  as  bal- 
last for  vessels  seeking  here  return  cargoes,  being  taken  at  nominal  rates  of  freight. 
The  wages  of  the  English  salt  maker  are  from  50  to  60  per  cent  lower  than  ours.  The 
great  bulk  of  the  West  India  and  Mediterranean  sea  salt  is  obtained  from  the  so-called 
lagoons,  requiring  no  labor  except  that  which  is  incurred  in  the  harvesting  of  it. 

Prior  to  1857,  the  salt  manufacture  in  the  United  States  was  almost  wholly  con- 
fined to  the  Onondaga  Salt  Springs,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  the  States  of  Vir- 
ginia and  Ohio.  Since  that  time,  beginning  with  the  discovery  and  use  of  the  wells 
at  Saginaw,  in  Michigan,  salt  has  been  found  either  in  salt  wells  or  in  salt  rock  over 
most  of  the  States  and  Territories  of  the  Union,  notably  over  almost  the  entire  sur- 
face of  western  New  York,  the  whole  peninsula  of  Michigan,  in  the  northern  part  of 
Ohio  south  of  Lake  Erie,  southwestern  Louisiana,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  California, 
Utah,  the  Province  of  Ontario,  Canada,  on  Lake  Huron,  Lake  St.  Clair,  and  St.  Clair 
River.  The  struggle  for  a  market  between  the  producers  of  domestic  salt  has  low- 
ered the  price  to  a  point  where,  at  the  present  rate  of  wages,  the  business  can  not  con- 
tinue, especially  ii  the  duties  on  imported  salt  are  removed,  for  to-day  salt  can  be, 
and  actually  is,  landed  in  New  York  and  other  places  from  foreign  ports  at  a  freight 
less  than  it  costs  us,  only  300  miles  distant,  to  put  our  product  tnere. 

The  consumption  of  salt  in  this  country  follows  closely  the  population,  and  to-day 
65,000,000  bushels  of  56  pounds  is  our  requirement.  There  are  to-day  in  existence 
in  this  country  salt  works  enough  to  make  twice  the  above  amount,  ii  required,  and 
the  wells  and  mines  already  developed  are  sufficient  to  supply  the  world's  demand 
for  centuries  to  come,  without  exhaustion,  and  at  a  price  to  the  consumer  far  lower 
than  it  will  ever  be  if  domestic  manufacture  goes  to  the  wall  in  its  double  strife  with 
home  competition  and  free  foreign  salt,  as  it  inevitably  must  unless  labor  is  greatly 
cheapened. 

The  present  duty  of  8  cents  per  100  pounds  barely  permits  our  salt  to  reach  tide 
water  and  compete  with  the  foreign  article  without  profit. 

We  are  utterly  driven  from  the  market  of  salt  for  use  in  the  deep-sea  fisheries  and 
packing  of  meats  for  export  where  the  use  of  foreign  salt  is  now  free  by  act  of  Con- 
gress, although  the  universal  testimony  of  the  fishermen  and  packers  is  that  our  salt 
at  the  same  price  would  drive  out  the  foreign  article  by  reason  of  its  acknowledged 
superiority. 

The  report  from  Washington  for  1892  gives  as  the  export  of  salt  from  the  United 
States,  93,000  bushels,  while  in  the  sixties,  before  the  discovery  of  brine  at  Goderich, 
Canada,  on  Lake  Huron,  the  annual  export  to  Canada  alone  from  the  Onondaga  salt 
works  had  reached  625,000  bushels.  Now  there  is  no  expprt;  and  free  salt  could  be 
brought  into  central  and  western  New  York  and  laid  down  at  the  very  doors  of  its 
manufactories  from  the  practically  inexhaustible  wells  of  Canada  at  a  far  cheaper 
rate  than  the  present  cost  of  labor  in  its  production  at  our  wells  and  mines. 

England  to-day  actually  forbids  the  manufacture  of  "Bait  in  her  East  India  Empire, 
which  has  not  only  a  very  extensive  seacoast  and  numerous  islands  with  a  great 
number  of  lagoons  well  adapted  for  the  manufacture  of  sea  salt,  but  rock  salt  in 
inexhaustible  quantities  j  and  she  excludes  peremptorily  the  use  of  any  salt  except 
that  made  and  exported  m  English  vessels  from  England,  or  made  in  her  East  India 
Empire  for  the  Crown,  and  levies  a  tax  on  both,  yielding  a  revenue  only  second  to 
the  land  tax.  Spain,  France,  and  Italy,  the  three  great  producing  countries  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  exact  an  enormous  excise  on  the  domestio  use  of  salt,  and  forbid 
absolutely  the  importation  of  any  foreign  article,  while  all  permit  and  foster  without 
charge  of  excise  the  exportation  of  this  commodity.  The  result  of  the  policy  of 
these  nations  is  that  the  cost  of  salt  to  the  ordinary  citizen  consumer  of  their  countries 
is  largely  in  excess  of  its  cost  to  the  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

But  not  long  will  it  be  so,  when  salt  shall  be  admitted  free,  when  our  even  now 
struggling  industry  shall  be  paralyzed  or  destroyed  in  an  unequal  competition  with 
the  cheaper  product  of  foreign  oheaper  labor.  We  will  then  soon  be  made  to  pay  to 
the  English  Salt  Union  the  price  which  it  exacts  elsewhere. 

Salt  is  an  article  of  prime  necessity,  like  the  elements  of  air  and  water.  Nothing 
can  fill  its  place  in  the  human  economy ;  the  supply  from  foreign  sources  is  always 
precarious,  depending  on  the  accidents  of  peace  and  war,  on  blockades  and  other 
circumstances.  Domestio  capital  and  industry  should  therefore  receive  at  least  so 
much  encouragement  in  any  system  of  commercial  regulation  as  will  secure  in  all 
circumstances  the  national  independence  in  a  point  of  such  vital  concern. 
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It  ought  to  be  considered  that  salt  fitted  for  commerce  and  nee  Is  preeminently  the 
result  of  combined  labor  and  capital;  of  capital  applied  in  the  erection  of  expensive 
plants,  and  of  labor  employed  in  the  process  to  which  the  crnde  material  is  sub- 
jected. In  the  commercial  value  of  this  article  no  appreciable  estimate  is  made  of 
the  brine  in  its  native  condition;  The  cost  of  salt  in  the  market  is  simply  the  cost 
of  the  capital  and  labor  used  in  the  production;  and  the  protection  offered  to  it  by 
revenue  and  tariff  laws  is  precisely  the  same  in  principle  and  in  fact  as  that  afforded 
to  any  other  branch  of  manufacturing  industry. 

It  seems  necessary  to  state  this  because  it  is  contrary  to  a  received  impression 
among  those  who  have  little  or  no  acquaintance  with  the  subject.  By  many  persons 
salt  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  bounties  of  the  Creator,  ready  prepared  for  the  use 
of  man,  requiring  neither  capital  nor  skill,  and  only  labor  enough  to  gather  it  up 
like  manna  in  the  wilderness.  Their  delusion  has  inspired  no  small  amount  of 
ignorant  and  empty  declamation  against  the  impost  duty  on  the  article.  It  is 
wholly  a  delusion.  Salt  is  a  bounty  of  the  Creator  in  the  same  and  only  in  the  same 
sense  as  a  thousand  other  things  bestowed  on  man  by  a  beneficent  Providence,  which 
must  be  transmuted  by  capital,  labor,  and  skill  into  shapes  and  forms  fitted  for  the 
economy  of  human  life.  More  than  most  other  things,  its  value  in  commerce  and  its 
adaptation  to  use  depend  on  the  capital  of  the  producer  and  the  labor  and  skill  which 
he  employs.  Why,  then,  we  ask,  should  a  discrimination  be  made  against  this  arti- 
cle in  a  system  of  commercial  laws  and  regulations  enacted  whether  for  protection 
or  revenue,  or  for  bothf 

The  competition  between  our  different  domestic  interests,  and  between  them  and 
foreign  salt,  insures  the  utmost  moderation  in  the  price  of  the  article.  A  repeal  or 
material  reduction  of  the  tariff  would  bring  blight  and  paralysis  upon  this  branch  of 
industry.  The  duty  is  the  precise  advantage  which  enables  it  to  compete  with  the 
foreign  article  in  the  great  markets  of  the  country.  The  loss  of  this  advantage 
would  be  fatal,  and  we  would  be  forced  to  retire  from  the  competition. 

The  first  effect  of  the  removal  of  the  duty  might  be  to  reduce  the  price  of  foreign 
salt  in  the  competing  markets;  but  that  effect  would  be  transitory  merely.  It  would 
take  place  in  the  interest  distinctly  of  the  importer,  and  result  in  his  gaining  posses- 
sion of  the  market.  Domestio  salt  would  not  perhaps  wholly  disappear  from  the 
country,  but  the  foreign  product  would  have  undisputed  control  of  the.  seaboard,  in 
the  great  cities  and  adjacent  country,  on  the  tide  waters,  and  the  navigable  rivers. 
Domestic  commerce  in  this  article,  if  it  existed  at  all,  would  shrink  into  strictly 
interior  territory,  pressed  closely  even  there  by  its  rival.  But  what  then  f  Importers 
are  not  understood  to  be  beings  of  angelic  nature.  Sole  possessors  of  the  chief 
markets,  it  is  inconceivable  that  they  would  not  accept  all  the  advantages  of  the 
situation.  Competition  is  the  great  regulator  of  prices  and  the  best  gnaranty  for 
moderation  which  the  consumers  of  manufactured  articles  can  possibly  have.  The 
duty  once  removed,  domestic  salt  could  not  longer  compete  with  the  foreign  in  our 
markets,  and  the  consumer  here  at  home  would  have  to  submit  as  best  he  might  to 
the  exactions  of  the  foreign  producer  and  the  importer. 

We  would  not  be  understood  as  advocating  a  high  protective  tariff,  or  even  a 
tariff  for  protection  rather  than  for  revenue.    We  are  ol  different  political  parties. 

We  assume  that  there  must  be  tariff  laws  at  least  for  revenue.  In  any  revision  of 
them  some  discrimination  will  be  found  expedient  in  order  to  the  incidental  protec- 
tion of  domestic  industries.  We  contend  that  in  all  legislation  upon  this  general 
subject  domestic  salt  presents  the  very  highest  claim  to  a  favorable  consideration. 

Salt  is  now  one  of  the  cheapest  articles  of  commerce,  especially  when  the  relative 
cost  of  labor  entering  into  its  manufacture  is  considered.  We  by  no  means  ooncede 
that  a  repeal  of  the  duty  on  it  would  make  it  any  cheaper  to  the  great  mass  of  con- 
sumers; the  contrary,  we  think,  is  plainly  trne. 

We  contend  for  a  tariff  on  salt  because  the  imported  article  competes  most  injuri- 
ously with  the  manufacture  of  our  own  people.  While  tariffs  are  levied,  whether  for 
revenue  or  protection,  we  ought  not  to  be  singled  out  for  sacrifice  to  appease  the 
interested  clamor  of  a  particular  class  of  foreign  producers  and  importers.  Rather, 
we  say,  give  us  a  free- trade  system  and  restore  to  ns  the  ante-war  prices  of  labor  and 
of  other  things  which  enter  into  the  cose  of  the  article  we  produce.  But  since  this 
can  not  be,  let  us  not  be  made  the  victims  of  a  selfish  raid  against  one  of  the  inter- 
ests which  most  needs  and  should  have  the  benefit  of  the  national  legislation. 

The  above  statement  is  approved  by  and  made  on  behalf  of  all  the  manufacturers 
of  salt  on  the  Onondaga  Salt  Springs  Reservation,  Onondaga  County,  N.  Y. 
Very  respectfully,  etc., 

Thomas  Molloy, 
Secretary  of  the  Onondaga  Coarse  Salt  Aesociation. 

Syracuse.  N.  Y.f  February  7, 1894. 
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STATEMENT   SUBMITTED   BT   THE    SALDTA  COABSE   SALT  COM- 
PANY, OF  SYRACUSE,  V.  T. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  January  2, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

In  presenting  ourselves  to  your  notice,  and  in  order  not  to  tax  your 
time  too  much,  we,  who  are  the  most  extensive  coarse  salt  manufac- 
turers in  the  united  States,  indorse  and  adopt  so  far  as  applicable  the 
memorial  of  the  salt  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  presented  to 
the  Senate  by  Senator  Allison  June  4, 1894.  We  beg  you  to  consider 
that  as  our  argument,  and  we  will  content  ourselves  with  a  brief  but 
comprehensive  statement  of  the  full  transactions  of  one  of  our  coarse 
salt  companies,  selecting  it  as  a  fair  sample  of  the  cost  of  manufacturing 
salt  by  the  sun  in  all  our  establishments. 

There  was  manufactured  in  all  by  the  Onondaga  coarse  salt  compa- 
nies in  the  year  1895  (the  result  for  1896  not  being  yet  available,  can 
not  now  be  given)  2,437,591  bushels  of  56  pounds  each,  of  which 
amount  the  Salina  Coarse  Salt  Company  produced  212,693,  for  which 
they  received  on  sale  (excluding  State  duty  for  salt  water  and  its  deliv- 
ery, 1  cent  per  bushel)  $12,945.10,  or  a  trifle  over  6.085  cents  per 
bushel.  This  company's  ordinary  expenses  for  the  year  1895  were 
$9,562.75,  including  $491.96  State,  county,  and  city  tax.  No  officer  of 
the  direction  as  such  receives  any  compensation  for  his  services;  the 
treasurer  is  paid  $100  per  year;  the  superintendent  $600,  and  the  yard 
foreman  $480  per  year.  The  laborers  who  are  employed  about  eight 
months  receive  $1.25  per  day  and  house  rent  for  the  year,  which  is 
fairly  worth  $100  more;  they  are,  including  a  fireman  and  engineer, 
whose  wages  are  $2  per  day,  24  in  number.  The  capital  of  this  com- 
pany is  $150,000  all  paid  in,  and  $30,000  more  having  from  time  to 
time  been  added  to  pay  for  improvements,  outside  of  and  in  addition 
to  the  original  investment. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  actual  earnings  did  not  in  that  year 
exceed  18  per  cent  on  the  capital,  and  the  present  year,  with  a  greatly 
decreased  yield  of  salt  (owing  to  the  weather  of  the  season),  and  no 
gain  in  prices  or  saving  in  expenses,  will  not  yield  more  than  1  per  cent 
on  the  capital  invested.  It  may  well  be  asked,  "Why  do  you  continue 
in  the  business f  The  answer  is,  that  at  least  eight- tenths  of  our 
investment  is  in  our  vats,  covering  in  this  yard  60  acres.  If  they  are 
abandoned  for  one  year  and  left  to  the  weather  they  would  be  utterly 
ruined,  thus  sweeping  away  at  once  80  per  cent  of  our  investment,  so 
that  as  long  as  we  retain  the  apparent  principal  and  a  trifle  more  we 
continue  their  use;  and  besides,  they  can  not  be  turned  to  any  other 
use,  and  the  material  of  which  they  are  constructed  would  be  of  value 
only  as  poor  fuel. 

The  20-cent  labor  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  West  Indies,  the  50- 
cent  labor  of  England,  the  ocean  rates  of  freight  for  salt  from  our  com- 
peting foreign  points  will  land  the  foreign  article  at  our  very  doors, 
while  we  have  to  submit  to  a  charge  for  transportation  from  home  to 
the  seaboard  largely  in  excess  of  their  rate  in  competition.  We  are 
also  handicapped  by  the  fact  that  while  we  pay  large  local  taxes  the 
foreign  article  which  competes  with  us  is  by  the  present  law  admitted 
free. 

We  ask,  therefore,  that  in  order  to  permit  us  to  continue  to  manu- 
facture American  salt  made  by  American  labor  receiving  living  wages, 
we  be  protected  to  at  least  the  amount  of  8  cents  on  each  100  pounds, 
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which  sum  will  yet  fail  to  make  up  the  difference  alone  caused  by  the 
excess  of  cost  of  labor,  freight,  and  taxes,  now  in  favor  of  the  imported 
article. 

As  for  the  quality  of  our  salt  for  any  purpose  for  which  salt  is  used, 
we  claim  at  least  equality  with  any  salt  wherever  produced,  though 
the  fact  that  at  the  same  price  it  everywhere  will  command  the  market 
is  evidence  of  its  superiority. 

We  have  taken  the  liberty  of  adding  to  the  memorials  sent  you  by  other 
salt  interests,  and  which  have  our  indorsement,  this  plea  for  coarse  salt, 
on  behalf  of  the  largest  manufacturers  of  solar  coarse  salt  in  America. 

The  above  narration  of  the  experience  of  one  of  our  companies  and 
of  the  results  attained,  will  fairly  stand  as  an  illustration  for  them  all 
"  Ex  uno  disce  omnes." 

We  earnestly  ask  the  favorable  action  of  your  committee  upon  the 
subject  of  this  memorial. 

Sauna  Coarse  Salt  Company, 
By  Thomas  G.  Alvord,  President. 

THE  AMERICAN  INDUSTRY  INJURED  BY  FOREIGN  COMPETITION. 

Akron,  Ohio,  January  2, 1897. 

Dear  Sir:  In  the  construction  of  the  new  tariff  bill  I  trust  you  will 
give  the  manufacture  of  salt  its  due  consideration  and  just  assistance. 

We  have  a  plant  here  at  Akron,  costing  nearly  $100,000,  which  has 
had  a  hard  time  of  it  competing  with  foreign  salt  under  existing  free 
trade,  but  if  given  fair  duty  on  the  foreign  product  it  will  not  only  be  a 
success  as  it  now  is,  but  will  be  largely  extended. 

I  trust  you  will  give  this  great  industry  throughout  all  sections  of 
our  country  the  fair  protection  it  deserves. 

E.  E.  Harper. 


DUTY  OF  TEN  CENTS  A  HUNDRED  FOUNDS. 

Wadsworth,  Ohio,  December  29, 1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

I  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  restoration  of  the 
duty  oil  salt  in  the  pending  tariff  bill,  and  I  address  you  in  the  matter 
with  the  firm  opinion  that  you  will  aid  in  the  cooperation  of  the  salt 
makers  of  the  country  to  the  movement  to  this  end. 

There  is  no  valid  reason  why  salt  should  be  placed  on  the  free  list, 
anditis  manifestly  unfair  that  we  do  not  receive  the  same  consideration 
as  other  manufacturers  whose  products  receive  incidental  protection. 

We  feel  that  every  American  industry  should  be  placed  on  an  equal 
footing.  With  salt  on  the  free  list,  and  coal,  which  enters  so  largely 
into  the  expense  account  of  manufacture,  on  the  dutiable  list,  and  the 
strong  indications  that  barrel  staves,  which  enter  so  heavily  into  the 
cost  of  the  package  in  which  the  salt  is  placed  on  the  market,  again  on 
the  dutiable  list,  the  effect  will  be  most  disastrous  to  the  salt  makers 
if  they  do  not  receive  some  protection  from  the  importation  of  foreign 
salt.  A  duty  of  at  least  10  cents  per  100  pounds  should  be  placed  on 
all  foreign  salt  imported  into  this  country,  and  no  rebates  whatever 
granted  to  those  importing  same. 

Jacob  Detweiler, 
President  of  the  Wadsworth  Salt  Company. 
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STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BT  THE  LOVE  STAR  SALT  OOKPAHT,  07 

DALLAS,  TEXAS. 

Dallas,  Tex.,  January  11, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  have  the  honor  to  present  below  to  your  honorable  body  our 
appeal  for  the  restoration  of  the  duty  on  salt,  and  we  submit  herewith 
a  few  of  our  reasons  iu  support  of  our  request. 

The  salt  industry  of  Texas  is  in  its  infancy,  having  been  established 
within  the  last  ten  years,  and  having  for  its  basis  a  deposit  in  eastern 
Texas,  a  vein  of  rock  salt  300  feet  in  thickness,  the  brine  from  which  is 
shown,  by  an  analysis  made  by  Prof.  F.  E.  Englehart,  of  New  York,  to 
be  the  purest  in  the  United  States,  the  analysis  showing  over  99  per 
cent  pure. 

In  1893  there  were  three  salt  blocks  in  Texas  in  operation,  with  some 
$300,000  invested  in  the  business.  These  blocks  were  controlled  by 
two  companies.  One  of  these  companies  has  gone  into  bankruptcy 
since  salt  has  been  put  on  the  free  list  and  the  works  shut  down.  The 
other  company,  operating  two  plants,  has  but  one  running  at  this 
writing. 

Our  only  competition  is  from  Liverpool  and  from  salt  manufactured 
by  the  British  Salt  Union,  with  a  capital  of  $20,000,000  and  with  works 
covering  a  region  of  about  20  miles  in  length  along  the  Mersey  River, 
with  an  output  of  millions  of  tons  per  annum.  A  personal  investiga- 
tion in  1894  on  the  part  of  the  superintendent  of  our  company,  who 
was  admitted  to  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  British  Salt 
Union,  showed  the  average  wages  paid  to  the  British  workmen  to  be 
not  over  50  per  cent  of  that  paid  to  our  Texas  workmen,  and  that  in 
the  cost  of  fuel  there  was  even  a  greater  disparity. 

The  capacity  of  the  Texas  works  is  about  300  tons  per  day  of  steam 
and  solar  evaporated  salt,  which  is  sufficient  to  supply  the  Texas 
market  On  account  of  the  competition  of  the  foreign  salt,  the  present 
output  has  been  reduced  to  not  over  100  tons  per  day  for  nine  months 
in  the  year. 

The  freight  rates  from  Liverpool  to  Galveston,  New  Orleans,  and 
Mobile  do  not  average  over  1  shilling  per  ton,  as  vessels  loading  with 
cotton  for  Manchester  are  very  glad  to  load  back  salt  as  ballast  solely, 
making  no  carrying  charge.  Were  the  wage  and  fuel  conditions  equal 
the  salt  manufactured  by  the  British  Salt  Union  could  be  delivered  at 
the  Gulf  ports  at  not  to  exceed  25  cento  per  ton  in  advance  of  the  home 
product.  This  would  be  more  than  offset  by  the  enormous  difference 
iu  the  output  of  the  two  companies  and  the  difference  in  the  markets 
open  to  each.  Taking  into  consideration  the  difference  in  the  condi- 
tions stated  above,  we  find  it  possible  for  the  British  Salt  Union  to 
deliver  salt  at  Galveston  and  other  Gulf  ports  at  a  much  lower  figure 
than  is  possible  to  lead  same  on  cars  at  the  Texas  works.  The  freight 
rates  im  Texas  are  on  the  mileage  basis,  and  Galveston,  being  nearer 
to  the  great  cattle-raising  districts  of  the  Southwest  than  the  Texas 
works  at  Grand  Saline,  in  Yan  Zandt  County,  is  able  to  monopolize 
the  trade  of  more  than  half  of  the  State,  and  by  reason  of  a  cheaper 
product  is  today  shipping  not  only  within  13  miles  of  the  Texas  works, 
but  is  going  to  the  extreme  northern  boundary  of  the  State  and  under- 
selling the  home  product. 

Prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  works  in  Texas,  Liverpool  salt  was 
quoted  in  southern  Texas  fally  100  per  cent  higher  than  at  the  present 
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time,  as  its  only  competitor  was  salt  brought  in  barrels  from  Michigan. 
With  the  erection  of  works  in  Texas,  a  tight  was  inaugurated  and  the 
price  reduced  at  least  25  per  cent,  but  with  the  help  of  the  tariff  the  home 
works  were  enabled  to  keep  the  foreign  salt  to  within  a  reasonable  dis- 
tance from  the  seacoast  and  to  extend  the  trade  into  the  States  of  Louisi- 
ana and  Mississippi,  and  a  lucrative  trade  was  established  at  Vicksburg, 
Miss.,  Monroe  and  Shreveport,  La.  With  the  advent  of  free  salt,  these 
points  became  large  distributing  centers  for  Liverpool  salt,  which  was 
brought  up  the  Mississippi,  Ouachita,  and  Red  rivers  at  so  low  a  rate 
as  to  make  the  shipping  of  domestic  salt  to  these  points  by  rail  impos- 
sible to  any  extent. 

To  summarize,  we  may  say  that  the  placing  of  salt  on  the  free  list 
nnder  the  Wilson  bill  practically  closed  down  two  of  the  three  works 
in  Texas,  reduced  the  output  from  100,000  tons  to  35,000  tons  per 
annum,  and  at  the  same  time  increased  the  imports  of  foreign  salt  into 
the  port  of  Galveston  from  2,488  tons  in  1894  to  17,311  tons  in  1896; 
into  the  port  of  New  Orleans  from  5,680  tons  in  1894  to  20,375  tons  in 
1896;  into  the  port  of  Mobile  from  1,010  tons  in  1894  to  9,176  tons  in 
1896;  an  increase  of  37,683  tons. 

With  an  adequate  protection,  the  magnificent  deposits  of  salt  in  the 
Southern  States  will  enable  the  salt  manufacturers  of  that  region  to 
supply  practically  the  entire  South  with  a  home  product  of  higher 
purity  and  in  better  packages,  and  at  the  same  time  will  make  a  market 
for  American  lumber,  American  nails,  American  iron,  and  work  for 
American  workmen,  all  of  which  the  South  is  able  to  supply. 

We  ask  your  committee  to  recommend  a  duty  of  12£  cents  per  100 
pounds  on  salt  and  an  adequate  duty  on  packages,  to  enable  us  to  run 
our  works  at  their  full  capacity,  and  to  at  least  wear  out,  which  we  con- 
ceive to  be  better  than  the  rusting  out  system  at  present  in  vogue. 
We  ask,  in  conclusion,  the  protection  for  Southern  salt  which  is  enjoyed 
by  Southern  iron. 

Since  writing  the  above  we  have  been  furnished  with  information 
respecting  the  protection  which  the  product  of  the  British  Salt  Union 
enjoys  from  the  parent  Government  and  colonies,  which  we  beg  leave 
to  submit  for  your  respectful  consideration,  and  which  please  find 
attached  (Exhibit  A). 

Lone  Stab  Salt  Company. 


exhibit  A. 

EXGLI8H    SALT. 

The  Rait  deposits  in  England  are  found  at  various  points  on  her  coast  line  and  their 
geographical  locations  are  each  as  to  secure  freight  rates  from  the  English  works  to 
any  part  of  England  at  a  lower  price  than  can  possibly  be  obtained  by  foreign  com- 
petitors. Sending  salt  to  England  is  a  parallel  case  to  sending  coals  to  Newcastle. 
The  advantage  in  freight  rates  enjoyed  by  British  companies  prevents  foreign  com- 
petition ;  therefore  England  invites  us  to  send  our  salt  to  her  free  of  duty.  But  in 
India,  Australia,  Canada,  and  other  possessions  of  Great  Britain  where  other  countries 
would  have  an  opportunity  to  export  salt,  the  mother  country  levies  a  duty  which  is 
practically  prohibitive  to  all  salt  except  that  imported  from  Great  Britain.  The 
Canadian  tariff  law  reads: 

"Salt,  coarse  (not  to  include  salt  imported  from  the  United  Kingdom  or  any 
British  possessions,  or  salt  imported  for  the  use  of  the  sea  or  gulf  fisheries,  which 
■hall  be  free  of  dutv),  5  cents  per  100  pounds. 

"Salt,  fine,  in  bulk,  5  cents  per  100  pounds. 

"Salt,  in  bags,  barrels,  or  other  packages  (the  bags,  barrels,  or  other  packages  to 
bear  the  same  duty  as  if  imported  empty),  7}  seats  per  100  pounds."" 
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In  India  salt  is  a  government  monopoly  and  the  strictest  regulations  gorern  its  im- 
portation. In  addition  to  the  customs  duties,  there  are  port  charges  and  internal- 
revenue  charges  which  discriminate  in  favor  of  English  salt  to  an  extent  which  makes 
it  practically  impossible  for  any  other  country  to  export  salt  to  India. 

The  duty  on  salt  to  India  is  2  rupees  and  8  annas  per  maand  of  82  pounds,  which 
equals  H  cents  per  pound,  nearly  nineteen  times  the  duty  imposed  under  the  Me  Kin- 
ley  tariff.  The  duty  alone  in  India  amounts  to  just  fifteen  times  the  selling  price  of 
common  salt  at  the  salt  works  iu  the  United  States. 

The  importations  of  salt  into  India  show  that  the  great  balk  of  the  business  is 
done  by  the  British  Salt  Union.  For  the  fiscal  year  1887-38  England  exported  to 
India  7,652,045  mannds ;  the  aggregate  of  all  ether  European  shipments  was  185,989 
mannds.  For  the  fiscal  year  1888-89  the  English  shipments  were  8,340,061  inanads; 
the  aggregate  of  all  other  European  shipments  was  105,388  mannds. 

The  current  freight  rate  from  Hamburg  to  Calcutta  is  9s.  6d.  per  ton.  The  freight 
rate  from  Liverpool  to  Calcutta  is  10s.  6d.  Rate  from  Cadis,  Lisbon,  and  Mediter- 
ranean ports  is  materially  less  than  the  above,  showing  that  the  German-Mediterra- 
nean salt  companies  have  an  advantage  over  the  British  in  freights,  and  yet,  with 
this  advantage  and  a  eheaper  salt,  their  exports  to  India  are  trifling. 


REQUESTS  FROM  KAHSAS. 

Hutchinson,  Kans.,  January  1, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means:  # 

We  ask  that  the  McKinley  tariff  on  salt  that  was  in  effect  before  the 
Wilson  bill  put  salt  on  the  absolute  free  list  be  restored. 

The  duty  on  salt  under  the  McKimley  bill  was  8  cents  per  hundred  on 
bulk  salt  and  12  cents  on  salt  in  sacks.  We  beg  to  say  that  since  salt 
has  been  on  the  absolute  free  list  it  has  worked  hardship  to  the  Kansas 
manufacturer.  The  English  salt  has  displaced  the  Kansas  salt  through- 
out the  southern  half  of  Texas  and  Louisiana,  also  in  the  States  and 
Territories  west  of  Colorado.  It  is  utterly  impossible  for  us  to 'compete 
with  the  Liverpool  salt  in  the  Territories  mentioned.  If  salt  should 
remain  as  it  is  now  on  the  free  list  it  will  mean  the  loss  of  thousands  of 
dollars  invested  in  the  salt  plants  in  Kansas  and  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $25,000  per  year  wages  paid  to  common  labor;  besides,  we  will  have 
to  reduce  the  present  price  of  wages  we  are  paying  to  hold  the  very 
limited  territory  that  we  now  have  for  marketing  our  salt. 

The  salt  industry  of  Kansas  is  the  greatest  industry  in  the  State. 
Before  salt  was  manufactured  in  Kansas,  eight  years  ago,  the  consumer 
paid  from  $2.50  to  $3  per  barrel  for  salt  throughout  Kansas  and  the 
western  territory  that  we  now  occupy.  To-day  we  are  putting  salt  on 
the  cars  at  60  cents  per  barrel,  the  price  ranging  from  60  to  85  cents  per 
barrel.  We  figure  the  cost  of  a  barrel  of  salt  at  60  cents.  On  the  basis 
of  wages  we  are  now  paying  our  labor  it  costs  us  more  to  manufacture 
salt  in  Kansas  than  either  Michigan  or  New  York,  from  the  fact  that 
our  fuel  has  to  all  be  shipped  in;  also  onr  cooperage  has  to  be  shipped 
in  from  Michigan,  Texas,  and  Arkansas,  while  in  the  Michigan  field  the 
salt  works  are  attached  to  their  lumbering  mills,  and  they  make  their 
own  staves  out  of  slabs  from  the  lumber  logs,  using  slabs  for  fuel. 
Hence  it  is  more  necessary  for  us  to  have  a  tariff  placed  on  English 
salt,  as  it  affects  us  much  more  than  it  does  the  Michigan  salt  producers. 

We  find  that  a  great  amount  of  the  English  salt  comes  over  the  water 
as  ballast,  and,  paying  no  transportation  charges  whatever,  is  landed  at 
our  ports — Galveston  and  New  Orleans — at  first  cost  of  manufacture 
in  England  by  English  rate  of  wages.  Our  best  information  is  that 
the  laborer  in  the  English  salt  plants  is  paid  65  cents  per  day  for  per- 
forming the  same  labor  that  we  pay  $1.50  a  day  for.  Hence  you  can 
readily  see  if  we  can  not  get  relief  by  a  tariff  being  placed  on  the 
English  salt  we  will  be  necessarily  compelled  to  either  abandon  our 
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industries  or  cut  the  wages  of  our  laboring  men  down  to  the  same  basis 
paid  by  the  English  salt  manufacturer. 

Frank  Vincent,  General  Manager. 


Hutchinson,  Kans.,  January  2}  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

I  desire  to  appeal  for  the  restoration  of  the  duties  on  salt  as  laid  by 
the  McKinley  bill.  Kansas  has  a  very  large  deposit  of  good  salt  and 
plenty  of  fuel  and  men  eager  for  wages  in  the  production  of  it.  A 
large  amount  of  money  has  been  expended  in  plants  for  its  manufacture. 
Half  of  them  are  idle  and  going  into  ruin ;  the  other  half  are  struggling 
to  live,  and  can  do  so  by  reducing  the  wages  paid  to  the  level  of  Europe. 
Salt  is  a  finished  product,  not  a  raw  material.  English  salt  now  floods 
our  coast,  coming  in  free  as  ballast  for  tramp  vessels  seeking  lading  for 
export,  and  the  American  Congress  has  thus  rendered  foreign  shipping 
a  great  favor  by  encouraging  foreign  bottoms  and  admitting  free  of 
duty  and  affording  a  free  market  and  a  profitable  one  for  the  ballast 
that  helps  to  build  up  the  foreign  carrying  trade. 

There  is  no  exeuse  whatever  for  free  salt. 

It  is  foumd  in  all  parts  of  our  country,  and  is  as  good  as  any  in  the 
world.  The  protection  of  it  means  the  employment  of  many  poor  men 
in  various  parts  of  this  country  at  moderate  wages.  Its  manufacture 
requires  no  special  skill  nor  very  large  capital,  hence  in  no  way  benfits 
the  few  or  builds  up  a  monopoly.  The  tariff  policy  means  the  replen- 
ishment of  the  American  treasury  and  the  employment  of  American 
labor.  If  it  is  a  tax  upon  the  consumer  of  foreign  products,  it  is  an 
indirect  tax.  If  it  is  a  tax  on  the  consumer  of  American  (protected) 
products,  it  gives  employment  to  American  labor,  sustains,  the  Ameri- 
can plane  of  living  for  the  laborer,  keeps  the  money  all  at  home,  and 
makes  us  a  self  supporting  people. 

The  question  confronting  the  nation  is  that  of  affording  employment 
for  Americans  at  fair  wages.  Free  trade  in  salt  means  the  reduction 
of  wages  paid  in  its  production  to  that  of  Europe. 

Joas  Mtji/vane, 
President  Kansas  Salt  Company. 

REQUESTS  FROM  THE  PACIFIC  SLOPE. 

San  Francisco,  December  30, 1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means; 

The  undersigned,  representing  the  producers  and  manufacturers  of 
salt  in  the  State  of  California,  hereby  petition  your  honorable  body  to 
restore  the  duty  on  foreign  salt,  which  is  now  on  the  free  list,  being 
placed  there  by  the  enactment  of  the  Wilson-Gorman  tariff  bill  to  our 
great  loss,  compelling  us  to  compete  with  cheap  foreign  labor  and  low 
rates  of  freight  of  foreign  ships,  and  overstocking  a  market  which  is 
fully  supplied  with  domestic  salt,  the  quantity  and  quality  sufficient 
to  meet  all  requirements. 

Fifty  thousand  tons  is  the  average  yearly  production  in  this  State, 
and  can  be  largely  increased  if  salt  is  properly  protected.  We  value 
our  salt  properties  up  to  $1,500,0<JO,  and  the  continued  cost  of  improve- 
ments and  labor  amounts  to  a  very  large  sum  of  money,  and  all  this 
money  is  retained  in  this  country.  The  old  duty  of  8  cents  per  100 
pounds  in  bulk  and  V2  cents  per  100  pounds  in  bags  is  not  high,  but  it 
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was  the  means  of  increasing  the  salt  industry  to  immense  proportions; 
but  now  it  is  stagnant,  owiug  to  free  salt. 

We  respectfully  refer  you  to  the  report  for  1895  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Surrey,  whieh  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  salt  industry. 

Plukmer  Brothers. 
Union  Pacipio  Salt  Company, 

John  Barton,  President. 
American  Salt  Company, 
P.  MARSICANO,  President. 
Carmen  Island  Salt  Company, 

E.  L.  Stern,  President. 
B.  B.  Barton  &  Co. 
Pioneer  Salt  Works. 
Solar  Salt  Works. 
B.  P.  Barton. 


San  Francisco,  Cal.,  December  29, 1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We,  as  salt  producers,  appeal  to  your  committee  that  our  salt  indus- 
try be  protected  by  the  restoration  of  the  duty  on  salt. 

Our  works  Ure  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  Colorado  Desert,  on  the 
line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  637  miles  from  San 
Francisco.  In  June,  1891,  our  place  became  known  to  the  world,  owing 
to  the  overflow  of  the  waters  of  the  Colorado  River,  which  formed  what 
became  known  as  the  Salton  Sea. 

The  importation  of  foreign  salt  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  duty  free,  has 
greatly  decreased  our  business;  in  fact,  we  simply  exist.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  on  this  coast  that  vessels  loading  in  foreign  ports  take  salt 
as  ballast  at  very  low  figures. 

Salt  has  been  landed  on  the  Pacific  Coast  by  foreign  vessels,  trans- 
ported some  17,000  miles  for  a  freight  of  only  $2  per  ton,  a  rate  of  freight 
very  much  lower  than  we  can  move  our  salt  by  rail  or  steamer  637  miles. 

Mexican  salt  is  allowed  to  come  in  competition  with  our  production, 
duty  free,  while  Mexico  puts  a  prohibitory  tariff  on  our  salt.  Only  a 
few  years  ago  we  secured  some  trade  in  Chihuahua,  Mexico,  we  pay- 
ing a  Mexican  duty  of  $5  per  ton.  As  soon  as  the  Mexican  salt  pro- 
ducers learned  that  we  had  taken  some  of  their  trade  they  had  the 
duty  advanced  to  $10  per  ton,  which  was  a  little  more  than  we  could 
stand.  Mexico  does  not  make  a  uniform  duty  to  all  its  ports.  One 
duty  is  applied  to  its  western  coast,  another  to  its  eastern  coast,  and 
still  another  to  its  border  of  the  United  States.  It  protects  its  indus- 
tries according  to  the  situation  and  competition,  which,  I  think,  is  a 
matter  whieh  should  be  considered  in  reference  to  a  tariff  for  the  United 
States. 

When  the  duty  was  taken  off  of  salt  the  consumer  was  in  no  way 
benefited,  as  the  amount  of  the  duty  was  divided  between  the  jobber 
and  retailer  and  the  manufacturer  compelled  to  sell  at  a  reduced  price. 
We  will  take,  for  instance,  a  ton  of  salt  on  which  there  was  formerly  a 
duty  of  $2.40  per  ton.  For  the  poorer  class  of  trade  salt  is  put  up  in 
two-pound  packages,  taking  1,000  packages  to  make  1  ton  of  salt 
We  have  no  fractional  currency  which  will  permit  of  the  $2.40  bong 
divided  so  that  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  one  2-pound  sack  can  be  given 
to  the  consumer. 

New  Liverpool  Salt  Company, 
By  Geo.  W.  Dtjrbrow,  Viee-President 
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LABOR  SHATCHED  DIRECTLY  FROM  TEE  ELANDS  OF  AMERICAN 

WORKTNGMEN. 

Akron,  Ohio,  January  2, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

The  salt  industry  is  not  a  local  industry.  Our  own  State  of  Ohio  is 
largely  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  salt,  and  a  restoration  of  the 
duty  will  benefit  ail  the  salt  makers  in  the  United  States.  Our  organi- 
zation is  a  new  one.  Within  the  past  two  years  we  have  invested  more 
than  $80,000  in  our  plant,  and  $75,000  of  this  capital  is  New  York  money, 
which  has  sought  investment  in  Ohio.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  duty 
was  removed  from  our  product  by  the  Wilson  bill,  we  find  it  uphill  work 
establishing  our  new  business.  Our  plans  and  contracts  were  made 
before  the  duty  was  removed,  but  could  we  have  looked  ahead  and 
known  that  fact  and  seen  its  effect  on  this  industry,  we  would  not  have 
made  our  investment.  As  it  is  we  are  struggling  along,  and  sincerely 
hope  your  committee  will  aid  our  industry  as  much  as  it  has  power  to 
by  restoring  the  duty  on  salt. 

If  we  could  feel  at  all  assured  that  the  duty  would  be  restored,  we 
would  drill  another  well  and  double  the  capacity  of  our  output,  and 
thus  furnish  employment  for  an  additional  crew  of  twelve  to  twenty 
men  three  hundred  and  sixty  days  per  year.  Since  the  Wilson  bill  went 
into  effect,  the  importations  of  English  salt,  under  tbe  management 
of  the  English  salt  trust,  have  increased  150  per  cent  and  over.  This 
means  nothing  more  or  less  than  that  that  amount  of  labor  has  been 
snatched  from  American  workingmen. 

The  Akron  Salt  Company, 
Per  John  C.  Patton. 


SAUERKRAUT, 

(Free  list,  paragraph  609.) 

MEMORIAL  OF  CABBAGE  GROWERS  AND  OTHERS  PRAYING  FOR 
A  DUTY  OF  THIRTY  PER  CENTUM. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We,  the  undersigned  growers  of  cabbage  and  packers  and  wholesale 
dealers  in  sauerkraut,  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  in 
the  McKinley  tariff,  as  well  as  in  the  tariff  of  August,  1894,  sauerkraut 
is  on  the  free  list,  while  pickled  cucumbers,  cauliflower,  and  other  pre- 
served vegetables  are  protected  by  a  tax  of  about  30  per  cent,  and 
respectfully  ask  to  have  sauerkraut  similiarly  protected. 

The  uncertainty  caused  by  the  competition  of  the  German  product 
tends  to  ultra  conservatism  in  the  American  trade  and  during  the  past 
three  years  to  extremely  low  prices  on  cabbage,  while  a  tariff  on  sauer- 
kraut will  give  more  confidence  to  American  packers  and  a  better 
market  for  the  raw  material  (cabbage). 

These  conditions  are  accentuated  by  the  fact  that  sauerkraut  itself  is 
semiperishable,  i.  e.,  must  be  sold  during  the  current  trade  year. 

W.  M.  Johnston  &  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 
And  72  others. 
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TALLOW. 

(Free  list,  paragraph  645.) 

STATEMENT    SUBMITTED   BT    TEE  WAVERLY  MANUFACTURING 
COMPACT  AND  OTHERS. 

Boston,  January  9, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  come  before  your  committee  to  request  the  restoration  of  the  duty 
of  1  cent  a  pouud  ou  tallow.  This  x&te  was  in  force  prior  to  1883,  aud 
was  continued  in  force  up  to  the  enactment  of  the  act  of  1894. 

In  the  year  ending  June  30, 1894,  there  was  no  tallow  imported  into 
the  United  States,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained  from  the  reports  of  the 
statistical  bureau.  In  the  first  year  after  the  duty  was  removed  there 
were  imported  8,594,587  pounds  valued  at  $443,951,  and  in  the  second 
year  after  the  duty  was  removed  there  were  imported  8,202,597  pounds, 
valued  at  $349,854.36. 

This  statement  shows  what  inroads  have  been  made  on  our  market 
for  domestic  tallow  by  taking  off  the  duty  of  1  cent  a  pound.  We  want 
the  home  market  for  tallow.  Protection  is  given  to  other  meat  prod- 
ucts, and  we  demand  the  same  for  tallow.  It  is  the  product  of  the 
farm,  the  ranch,  and  the  stockyard,  and  is  as  much  entitled  to  protec- 
tion as  the  wool  on  the  sheep's  back.  We  now  product  enough  tallow 
in  this  country  to  fully  supply  the  home  consumption,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  a  pound  of  tallow  should  be  imported.  We  feel  confident 
that  the  mistake  made  in  taking  the  duty  oft'  tallow  to  the  detriment  of 
the  home  producers  will  be  corrected  by  the  next  Congress,  and  for  that 
reason  have  not  entered  more  into  detail  in  the  discussion  of  this  matter. 
The  Waverly  Manufacturing  Company 
And  others. 

McKINLEY  DUTY  WANTED  ON  TALLOW. 

Boston,  December  12, 1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

I  would  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the  fa<5t  that  the  pres- 
ent tariff  has  made  tallow  and  some  other  greases  free  articles  for 
entry  into  this  country,  thereby  injuring  the  producer  of  tallow  and 
kindred  greases.  Under  the  McKinley  tariff  there  was  a  small  duty, 
which  largely  prevented  the  importation  of  Australian  tallow,  and 
enabled  the  American  producer  to  obtain  a  better  price  for  his  goods, 
and  allowed  him  a  margin  for  himself  aud  better  wages  for  his  work- 
men. 

John  F.  Brooks. 

RATES  RECOMMENDED. 

STATEMENT  AND  PROPOSED  SCHEDULE  SUBMITTED  BY  THE  HEW 
JERSEY  STATE  BOAED  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

The  tendency  to  consider  the  tariff  question  from  a  political  rather 
than  from  an  economic  and  industrial  view  point  makes  it  a  matter  of 
party  strife  and  contention  and  keeps  it  unsettled.    It  is  an  admitted 
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fact  that  all  governments  require  revenue  for  the  expenses  of  adminis- 
tration, for  needed  public  improvements,  for  defense  in  time  of  war,  and, 
in  our  case,  a  further  revenue  for  pensioning  the  living  exsoldiers  and 
the  dependent  heirs  of  the  dead. 

From  what  source  or  sources  shall  this  revenue  be  derived f  By 
direct  tax  levied  on  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  or  by  a  tax  or 
tariff  on  such  imported  articles  as  are  produced  here  or  can  be  with 
suitable  encouragement  by  the  Government.  It  is  by  Government 
encouragement  that  the  German  farmer  is  producing  sugar  from  sugar 
beets  for  the  United  States,  while  we,  possessed  of  a  soil  by  the  million 
acres  adapted  to  their  growth  and  a  climate  favoring  the  development 
of  the  saccharine  matter  essential  to  a  profitable  crop,  are  made  depend- 
ent— our  farmers  even,  with  all  Other  sugar  consumers— on  a  foreign 
country  for  this  universally  used  product,  and  an  annual  expenditure 
of  money  aggregating  millions,  which  might  just  as  well  be  kept  at 
home. 

Before  proceeding  further  with  details  of  rates,  let  me  suggest  that 
this  tariff  question  is  closely  connected  with  the  labor  problem  here.  If 
our  laboring  men  and  women  of  the  United  States,  skilled  and  unskilled, 
in  the  factory  or  on  the  farm,  are  willing  to  work  for  the  same  wages 
that  workmen  engaged  in  similar  branches  receive  in  European  and 
other  countries  which  send  their  manufactured  and  agricultural  prod- 
ucts here  in  competition  with  ours,  then  we  can  reduce  our  tariff  duties 
to  the  actual  needs  of  the  Government.  The  question  will  then  cease 
to  be  an  industrial  one. 

But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  they  still  insist  on  such  wages  as  have 
generally  prevailed  since  1863,  then  the  free  entrance  of  the  foreign 
competing  product  must  be  restricted  and  our  consumers  made  to 
depend  upon  the  homegrown  and  home-manufactured  article.  Is  the 
argument  advanced  that  if  this  is  our  policy  the  price  will  be  increased 
to  the  consumer  f  Suppose  it  is.  The  largest  proportion  affected  by  it 
will  be  the  laboring  classes,  and  experience  has  shown  that  they  will 
be  better  able  to  do  this  with  the  increased  work  and  have  money  to 
spare  as  against  present  conditions  of  a  slightly  decreased  price  of  some 
articles  with  only  occasional  work. 

Admitting,  then,  that  it  will  be  of  advantage  to  encourage  and  stimu- 
late such  conditions  as  will  give  steady  work  and  good  wages  to  our 
armies  of  laboring  men,  we  must  also  admit  that  the  decline  in  business 
activity  is  chiefly  due  to  the  greatly  reduced  earnings  of  factory  and 
farm,  and  also  to  the  inability  of  both  the  manufacturer  and  the  farmer 
because  of  these  lowered  prices  to  pay  the  wages  demanded  by  the 
workmen — wages  as  high  as  they  were  when  the  profits  were  larger. 
Conceding  that  a  tariff*  for  revenue  is  necessary  for  the  daily  Govern- 
ment expenses,  is  it  not  also  important  that  an  industrial  protection 
should  be  given  for  the  encouragement  of  production  and  labor  in  the 
United  States — such  increased  revenue  to  be  used  for  liquidating  out- 
standing obligations  as  rapidly  as  possible  in  time  of  peace,  thus  placing 
the  Government  in  a  position  to  readily  meet  new  future  requirements 
when  they  come  without  embarrassment f 

Now,  if  the  policy  of  the  United  States  Government  is  to  be  some- 
what along  the  lines  indicated  (as  it  has  been  largely  since  the  war), 
then,  as  a  matter  of  common  fairness,  we  most  respectfully  ask,  repre- 
senting as  we  do  not  only  the  farmers  of  New  Jersey,  but  thousands  of 
the  same  class  in  many  other  States,  that  the  farmers  shall  have  greater 
consideration  in  the  matter  of  protection  than  they  had  prior  to  the 
passage  of  the  so-called  McKinley  bill  and  more  than  is  granted  them 
under  the  Wilson-Gorman  schedules. 
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If  the  farmer  and  Iris  family,  bis  employees  and  their  families,  mast 
purchase  their  manufactured  goods  from  protected  American  manufac- 
turers, then,  as  an  act  of  equal  justiee  to  the  families,  we  claim  that  the 
manufacturer  and  his  protected  employees  shall  purchase  their  living 
supplies  and  raw  material,  that  we  do  now  or  may  by  suitable  encour- 
agement produce,  from  us. 

To  protect  the  manufacturer  only  will  not  do.  Such  a  course  will 
deprive  the  American  farmer  of  almost  every  incentive  to  produce  more 
than  is  needful  for  the  wants  of  his  family  by  filling  his  market  with 
the  productions  of  the  low-priced  labor  of  other  countries.  Our  farmers 
need  encouragement.  The  great  majority  of  them  are  struggling  with 
mortgage  indebtedness,  contracted,  indeed  when  prices  were  better  and 
in  the  hope  of  being  able  in  a  few  years  to  pay  off  the  encumbrance. 

They  are  also  taxpayers.  They  pay  more  tax  in  proportion  to  the 
property  owned  than  does  any  other  class.  They  are  patriotic  In  the 
hour  of  their  country's  need  none  are  more  ready  than  they  to  take  up 
arms  in  her  defense.  They  are  liberal  in  the  use  of  their  surplus  when 
they  have  one.  Given  prosperous  times  for  farmers,  and  other  indus- 
tries will  at  once  feel  the  new  life  from  the  new  demands.  And,  con- 
versely, I  stated  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  Fifty- 
first  Congress  that  a  protection  in  which  the  farmers'  interests  were 
not  considered  equally  with  those  of  others  would  lead  to  an  agricul- 
tural depression  that  would  soon  be  felt  by  merchants,  mechanics, 
tradesmen,  and  other  professions. 

The  country  has  been  feeling  this  general  depression,  not  all  due, 
perhaps,  to  decreased  protection,  for  wise  men  attribute  it  in  part  at 
least  to  certain  other  causes  which  T  need  not  here  name,  but  we  ear- 
nestly plead  for  a  restoration  of  those  duties  on  imported  agricultural 
products  that  were  granted  in  the  McKinley  bill. 

Further,  we  believe  there  should  be  an  increased  duty  on  live  stock. 
There  is  no  further  good  reason  for  the  admission  of  this  product  free, 
even  for  breeding  purposes.  We  can  produce  all  we  need.  We  sub- 
mit a  table  of  suggested  tariff  rates.    (Exhibit  A). 

D.  D.  Denise,  President, 
Franklin  Dye,  Secretary, 
New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 


EXHIBIT  A. 

TABLE  OF  PROPOSED  TARIFF  RATE 8  SUBMITTED  BT  THE  NEW  JERSEY  STATS  BOARD 

OF  AGRICULTURE. 

AnimaU. 

Horses  and  mules  per  bead  (provided  that  hones  valued  at  $150  and  over 

shall  pay  a  duty  of  30  per  cent  ad  valorem) $30.00 

Cattle  more  than  one  year  old,  per  head 10.00 

One  year  old,  per  head 2.00 

Hogs  more  than  one  year  old,  per  head 2.00 

One  year  old  or  less,  per  head 1.00 

Sheep  one  year  old  or  more,  per  head 2.00 

One  year  old  or  less 1.00 

All  other  live  animals  not  especially  provided  for  in  this  act,  ad  valorem,  20 

per  cent. 

Breads  tuffs. 

Barley,  per  bushel  of  48  pounds 30 

Buckwheat,  per  bushel  of  48  pounds 15 

Corn  or  maize,  per  bushel,  56  pounds 15 
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Corn  meal,  per  bushel  of  60  pounds $0.20 

Oats,  per  bushel  of  30  pounds 15 

Rye,  per  bushel  of  56  pounds 15 

Rye  flour,  ad  valorem,  25  per  cent. 

\Vheat,per  bushel  of  60  pounds 25 

Wheat  flour,  ad  valorem,  25  per  cent. 

Dairy  products. 

Butter,  per  poun  d 06 

Cheese,  per  pound 06 

Milk,  fresh,  per  gallon 06 

Field  products. 

Cabbages,  each 03 

Cider,  per  gallon 05 

Eggs,  per  dozen 06 

Hay,  per  ton 5.00 

Onions,  per  bushel 40 

Potatoes,  per  bushel  of  60  pounds 25 

Plants,  trees,  shrubs,  and  vines  of  all  kinds,  commonly  known  as  nursery 

stock,  not  specially  provided  for,  ad  valorem  and  to  be  fumigated  to  destroy 

insects,  20  per  cent.  < 

Straw,  per  ton 4.00 

Peatmoss,  per  ton 2.00 

Fruits  and  nut*. 

Apples,  green  or  ripe,  per  bushel 20 

Grapes,  per  barrel,  or  3  oubio  feet  capacity  or  fractional  part  thereof 60 

Plums  and  prunes,  per  pound 02 

Pears,  green  or  ripe,  per  bushel 25 

Peaches,  per  basket,  half  bushel 15 

Meats. 

Bacon  and  hams,  per  pound 05 

Beefj  mutton,  and  pork,  per  pound OS 

Lard,  per  ponnd 02 

Poultry  live,  per  pound 04 

Dressed,  per  pound 05 

Tallow,  per  pound 01 

T  H 70 


SCHEDULE    H. 


SPIRITS,  WIJSTES,  AND   OTHER 
BEVERAGES. 
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P1BAOBAPH8  937  BT  SBQ. 


SPIRITS, 

(Paragraphs  237-242.) 

Monday,  December  28, 1896. 
STATEMENT  07  KB.  J.  B.  THOMPSON,  OF  HABBODSBUBG,  BY. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Thompson,  of  Harrodsburg,  Ky.,  addressed  the  committee. 
He  said : 

I  appear  before  the  committee  in  behalf  of  the  manufacturers  of 
liquors  aud  spirits  in  this  country  for  the  purpose  of  requesting  that 
the  committee  in  its  consideration  of  the  measure  which  is  to  be  pre- 
sented for  enactment  into  law  will  recommend  the  restoration  of  the 
duty  of  $2.50  a  gallon  on  all  imported  liquors.  That  is  the  rate  at 
which  it  stood  under  the  McKinley  Act.  You  will  remember  how  it 
occurred  that  the  duty  was  cut  down  from  $2.50  a  gallon  under  the 
McKinley  Act  to  $1.80  a  gallon  under  what  is  known  as  the  Wilson  Act. 
It  was  intended  that  the  duty  on  imported  liquors  should  be  double 
the  amount  of  internal-revenue  tax,  and  it  was  so  fixed  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means.  But  by  some  sort  of  process — I  do  not 
know  exactly  how,  or  whether  it  was  fair  or  unfair — the  internal- revenue 
tax  was  advanced  to  $1.10  a  gallon  on  domestic  goods  and  was  reduced 
to  $1.80  on  the  imported  goods. 

It  was  understood  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  committee  to 
restore  the  duty  of  $2.50  a  gallon  on  imported  goods  when  the  tax  was 
advanced  on  the  domestic  product.  The  bill  having  gone  to  the 
Senate  and  having  been  passed  by  the  Senate  it  was  expected  that  the 
matter  should  be  corrected  in  conference.  However,  the  bill  never 
reached  the  committee  of  conference,  and  had  to  be  passed  by  the 
House  as  it  came  from  the  Senate,  or  not  be  passed  at  all.  In  that  way 
the  internal-revenue  tax  on  domestic  goods  was  advanced  20  cents  a 
gallon,  while  the  duty  on  imported  goods  was  reduced  by  70  cents  a 
gallon,  which  was  unfair  to  us. 

I  will  not  take  up  the  time  of  the  committee  by  any  argument,  but 
will  present  the  matter  in  a  written  statement.  I  desire  to  ask 
on  behalf  of  the  manufacturers  of  this  country  that  there  be  some 
#  •  1109 
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reciprocity  law  between  this  country  and  Canada.  The  Canadians  are 
allowed  to  bring  their  liquors  into  this  country  in  any  sort  of  package 
they  desire,  while  the  American  manufacturer  of  liquors  can  not  export 
his  goods  into  Canada  except  in  100-gallon  packages — that  is,  100 
imperial  gallons,  which  is  equal  to  about  120  proof  gallons.  We  want 
some  kind  of  reciprocal  arrangement  made  with  Canada  whereby  we 
can  be  protected  from  the  importation  of  Canadian  spirits  into  this 
country.  They  are  doctored,  adulterated,  and  fixed  up  and  brought  in 
at  about  80  per  cent  proof,  and  competition  has  become  so  sharp  and 
such  enormous  quantities  ot  Can  and  an  spirits  have  been  brought  in 
that  the  domestic  manufacturers  consider  that  they  are  justly  and  fairly 
entitled  to  some  protection. 

I  should  like  to  file  a  statement  hereafter  setting  forth  this  matter 
more  in  detail. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else  you  desire  to  state? 

Mr.  Thompson.  There  may  be  some  matters  connected  with  the 
administrative  features  of  the  internal-revenue  law  which  we  may  desire 
to  present  hereafter  if  the  committee  intends  to  pay  any  attention  what- 
ever to  the  internal-revenue  branch  of  the  matter. 

With  the  concurrence  of  the  committee,  and  with  the  permission  as 
suggested  by  the  chairman  that  we  may  present  these  matters  to  be 
filed  on  or  before  the  11  th  of  January,  I  will  not  now  take  up  any  further 
time  of  the  committee  in  argument. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  can  file  your  statement  at  an  earlier  period 
than  the  11th  of  January  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes;  I  will  try  to  have  it  in  by  Monday  next,  and  I 
think  I  can. 

Mr.  MoMillin.  Is  the  custom  in  the  spirit  trade  different  in  Canada 
from  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes. 

Mr.  McMellin.  Have  you  not  such  trade  in  the  United  States  as 
calls  for  100  gallon  packages? 

Mr.  Thompson.  We  have  not.  We  never  put  up  100-gallon  pack- 
ages except  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  for  some  points  within 
their  control.  For  Canada  we  have  to  repack  our  goods  at  consider- 
able expense  into  puncheons  which  contain  from  120  to  160  gallons. 

Mr.  McMillin.  Have  they  the  custom  of  having  bottled  spirits  in 
bond? 

Mr.  Thompson.  They  have  the  right  to  bottle  their  spirits  in  bond 
and  to  get  stamp  certificates  from  the  Government  as  to  their  quality 
and  genuineness.  That  right  we  have  not  in  this  country.  Their 
whisky  is  sold  here  as  genuine  whisky,  while  in  fact  it  is  nothing  in 
the  world  but  an  imitation  of  whisky,  and  that,  too,  at  80  per  cent 
proof.  People  are  deceived  by  the  stamp,  and  therefore  buy  the  Cana- 
dian product  as  a  genuine  old  and  finished  whisky,  while  it  may  not 
be  anything  of  the  sort. 

Mr.  McMillin.  Have  you  any  statistics  as  to  the  extent  to  which 
this  sort  of  whisky  is  imported  into  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Thompson.  No,  sir;  bnt  I  can  get  those  statistics.  The  impor- 
tation is  very  large.  And  not  only  that,  but  under  the  present  tariff 
they  are  filling  this  country  with  what  they  call  Scotch  whisky. 

Mr.  McMillin.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Thompson.  They  call  it  Scotch  whisky.  It  is  now  very  largely 
imported  and  consumed  in  this  country  as  a  finished  product  from 
Scotland.    This  was  not  so  before  the  passage  of  the  Wilson  Act.    Now 
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they  are  bringing  it  here,  and  the  country  is  being  flooded  with  it, 
very  much  to  the  injury  of  the  domestic  trade. 

Mr.  MoMjxlin.  Can  you  not  make  Scotch  whisky  in  Kentucky? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes;  we  can  make  an  imitation  of  it. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Is  not  this  Scotch  whisky  made  in  Canada? 

Mr.  Thompson.  No;  I  think  it  is  imported  from  England  and  Scot- 
and.  The  burden  of  taxationlaid  on  the  domestic  goods  is  $1.10  a 
gallon,  which  is  equivalent  to  about  500  per  cent  on  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. That  tax  and  the  revenue  law  which  is  necessary  to  maintain 
and  enforce  it,  so  as  to  protect  the  Government  from  fraudulent  prac- 
tices on  the  part  of  distillers  and  manufacturers,  puts  it  beyond  our 
power  to  produce  as  cheaply  as  we  otherwise  could.  It  puts  it  beyond 
our  power  to  compete  with  the  foreign  manufacturer  in  the  making  of 
pure  alcohol  and  pure  spirits,  because  they  can  use  any  vegetable 
which  produces  pure  alcohol  and  pure  spirits,  and  we  can  not,  as  we 
are  restrained  by  the  internal-revenue  legislation  as  enforced  by  the 
Treasury  Department. 

A  8  the  Government  demands  this  enormous  tax  of  more  than  500  per 
cent  on  domestic  spirits,  we  ask  that  the  duty  on  foreign  goods  be 
advanced  to  such  a  point  that  it  may  be  reasonably  fair  to  us. 
We  would  not  be  at  all  interested  in  the  advance  of  the  duty  on 
imported  goods  provided  it  would  appear  that  any  action  would  be 
taken  by  the  committee  to  reduce  the  present  enormous  revenue  tax  on 
domestic  spirits  to  the  revenue  point.  But  whether  the  committee  will 
consider  the  question  of  internal-revenue  taxes  or  not  wedo  not  know. 
The  present  internal-revenue  tax  is  far  from  what  we  call  a  revenue- 
producing  point.  We  can  demonstrate  all  these  facts  by  the  statistics 
of  the  trade  and  by  the  statistics  of  the  Treasury  Department,  and  we 
will  be  glad  to  do  so. 

ADDITIONAL  STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BT  MB.  THOMPSON. 

Washington,  January  6, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Representing  the  manufacturers  of  and  dealers  in  distilled  spirits* 
we  desire  to  submit  the  following  statement  of  facts  relative  to  the 
taxation  thereof  by  the  Government: 

In  considering  this  matter,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  interest  of  the 
Government,  the  interest  of  the  manufacturer  as  well  as  the  dealer, 
demands  a  reduction  of  the  tax  from  the  present  rate  of  $1.10  per 
proof  gallon,  which  is  above  the  revenue-producing  point,  to  at  least 
such  a  point  as  will  produce  the  most  revenue,  if  it  is  intended  or 
desirable  to  continue  to  raise  revenue  from  a  tax  laid  upon  this  subject- 
matter. 

That  it  is,  and  that  such  tax  will  be  continued  to  be  laid,  we  shall 
assume  to  be  a  fixed  policy  of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment, such  product  being  classed  as  a  pure  luxury,  and  the  tax  there- 
fore a  voluntary  contribution  paid  eventually  by  the  consumer  to  the 
support  of  the  Government 

This  tax  was  one  of  the  consequences  of  the  war,  and  is  strictly  a 
war  tax;  but  as  the  same  necessity  exists  now  for  its  imposition  as  did 
then  for  its  creation,  together  with  other  internal-revenue  taxes,  it  will, 
in  some  form,  remain  as  long  as  that  necessity  exists. 

We  assume  that  the  dominant  party  stands  committed  by  its  past 
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history,  its  platform,  and  the  declaration  of  its  leaders  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  American  wage-earner  against  any  competition  by  importa- 
tion of  labor's  products  from  abroad;  and  this  necessarily  includes  the 
protection  of  all  capital  employed  in  any  occupation  in  which  such 
labor  may  be  engaged;  for  such  capital  must  first  be  made  remunera- 
tive to  its  possessor  before  he  will  consent  to  share  its  profits  with  such 
labor,  and  in  view  of  this  it  becomes  important  to  consider  the  two 
systems  of  taxation — internal  revenue  and  the  tariff  duties — together, 
as  the  amount  of  money  needed  by  the  Government  fixes  the  rate  of 
such  taxation,  and  each  must  be  fixed  by  a  consideration  of  the  other. 

Without  entering  into  any  details  as  to  schedules,  the  principle  of 
protection,  when  thus  laid  down,  involves  the  restoration  of  the  duties 
upon  all  articles  placed  upon  the  free  list  by  the  last  tariff  (Wilson 
bill),  which,  for  the  most  part,  included  raw  material  entering  into 
manufactured  products,  and  hence  a  reapportionment  of  the  rates  of 
duties  fixed  upon  the  manufactured  article  itself.  After  these  matters 
are  determined,  the  question  naturally  arises,  How  much  shall  be  raised 
by  the  internal  revenue  taxes  so  as  to  produce  neither  a  deficit  nor  a 
surplus,  assuming  that  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  the  tariff  bill  is 
to  be  protection  as  well  as  revenue! 

If  the  object  is  to  raise  revenue  by  a  tax  on  distilled  spirits,  then  we 
assert — and  can  conclusively  show  by  the  statistics  filed  herewith, 
which  are  approved  by  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  as  cor- 
rect, and  are  found  in  the  appendix  filed  as  part  of  this  statement — 
that  the  present  tax  of  $1.10  per  gallon  is  beyond  the  revenue-produc- 
ing point;  that  is,  the  Government  receives  less  at  a  tax  rate  of  $1.10 
per  gallon  than  it  did  at  the  tax  rate  of  90  cents  per  gallon,  and  less 
at  the  rate  of  90  cents  per  gallon  than  it  did  at  a  tax  rate  of  70  cents 
per  gallon,  and  but  a  very  insignificant  sum  more  than  it  would  at  a 
tax  rate  of  50  cents  per  gallon. 

In  order  to  establish  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  examine  and  com- 
pare the  records  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau,  showing  the  gross 
amount  received  under  each  rate  of  taxation  that  has  been  imposed, 
ascertaining  the  population  during  the  time  it  was  imposed  and  col- 
lected, thereby  establishing  the  per  capita  consumption  under  each 
respective  tax  as  imposed.  This  has  been  done,  and  the  figures  verified 
and  proven  by  the  Department  to  be  approximately  correct,  in  the  cer- 
tificates and  tables  appended  hereto. 

It  is  established  by  these  statistics  that  the  consumption  per  capita 
in  1860,  taken  from  the  census  of  that  year,  was  2.86  gallons,  when  no 
tax  whatever  was  imposed  or  collected  by  the  Government.  That  from 
July  1, 1862,  to  March  7, 1864,  eighteen  months,  under  a  tax  of  20  cents 
a  gallon,  the  consumption  was  2.51  gallons  per  capita.  From  December 
22, 1864,  to  July  20, 1868,  forty-three  months,  when  the  tax  was  increased 
to  $2  per  gallon,  the  consumption  fell  to  0.30  of  a  gallon  per  capita. 
From  July  30, 1868,  to  June  6,  1872,  forty-eight  months,  when  the  tax 
was  reduced  to  50  cents  a  gallon,  the  consumption  rose  again  to  1.79 
gallons  per  capita.  From  June  6, 1872,  to  March  3, 1875,  when  the 
tax  was  increased  from  50  cents  to  70  cents  a  gallon,  the  consumption 
fell  from  1.79  gallons  to  1.65  gallons  per  capita.  From  March  3, 1875, 
to  August  28,  1894,  when  the  tax  was  again  increased  from  70  cents  to 
90  cents  a  gallon,  the  consumption  further  decreased  from  1.65  gallons 
to  1.27  gallon  8  per  capita. 

And,  again,  from  August  28, 1894,  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1896, 
when  the  tax  was  further  increased  from  90  cents  to  $1.10  a  gallon,  the 
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consumption  decreased  from  1.27  to  0.95  of  a  gallon  per  capita.    This 
statement  condensed  into  a  table  shows  as  follows: 


Tax  per 
gallon. 

Consump- 
tion per 
capita. 

Gallon*. 

$0.00 

2.86 

.20 

2.51 

.60 

1.79 

.70 

1.65 

.90 

1.27 

1.10 

.95 

2.00 

.30 

The  principle  which  is  recognized  an  applied  in  the  fixing  of  duties 
on  imported  articles  for  the  protection  of  home  industries  that  the 
price  of  any  article  governs  and  increases  or  decreases  the  consump- 
tion, and  that  wherever  a  tax  is  laid  upon  such  articles  such  tax  con- 
stitutes a  controlling  factor  in  fixing  its  price,  is  thus  fully  established 
here.  That  price  is  fixed  by  demand  and  supply,  and  demand  and  sup- 
ply by  consumption,  is  attested  by  the  observation  and  experience  of 
all.  If,  however,  the  facts  thus  exhibited  by  the  above  table  relating 
to  one  subject-matter  should  be  questioned  on  that  account,  they  can 
be  further  illustrated  by  an  examination  of  the  tax  and  consumption 
of  malt  liquors,  as  shown  by  the  table  fixed  as  a  front  piece  to  the  sta- 
tistical report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  for  1895,  that  the  per  capita 
consumption  in  1867,  after  a  tax  of  9  1  per  barrel  had  been  imposed, 
was  only  5.30  gallons  per  capita. 

After  nearly  thirty  years,  the  tax  remaining  the  same,  91  a  barrel, 
the  consumption  of  malt  liquors  has  constantly  increased  not  only  in 
proportion  to  population,  but  far  in  excess  thereof,  and  is  now  15.16 
gallons  per  capita,  which  is  really  an  increase  per  capita  of  more  than 
500  per  cent,  if  the  year  of  1863  is  taken  as  a  basis  of  per  capita  con- 
sumption. The  number  of  gallons  which  was  consumed  in  1860,  before 
any  tax  was  laid,  was  only  36,361,708,  as  shown  by  Table  No.  142  in  the 
Beport  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  for  1886,  page  145,  while  from  the 
report  of  the  present  year  the  number  of  gallons  of  domestic  malt 
liquors  consumed  is  1,077,325,634.  This  tax,  being  moderate  and  light 
and  tue  tax  on  distilled  spirits  being  very  exorbitant,  nearly  1,000  per 
cent  more  than  the  cost  of  production,  has  tended  and  is  tending  to 
drive  consumption  to  this  subject-matter,  malt  liquors,  from  which,  in 
proportion  to  alcoholic  strength,  the  Government  derives  a  much  smaller 
revenue  than  from  the  consumption  of  a  subject-matter,  distilled  spirits, 
from  which  it  receives  an  enormous  revenue,  being  taxed  in  full  for  its 
alcoholic  strength;  for  except  from  the  facts  that  price  is  fixed  in  pro- 
portion to  the  tax  levied,  which  thus  becomes  a  part  of  the  cost  of 
production,  and  of  favoritism  shown  by  legislation  for  the  one  subject- 
matter  over  the  other  in  taxation,  why  should  we  note  the  decrease  of 
per  capita  consumption  from  3.86  gallons  in  distilled  spirits  with  no 
tax,  to  0.30  of  a  gallon  per  capita  under  a  burdensome  tax  of  $2,  and 
the  increase  of  the  per  capita  consumption  of  the  other,  malt  liquors, 
which  was  not  taxed  in  1860,  from  36,361,708  gallons  to  1,077,325,634 
gallons,  when  a  tax  of  91  per  barrel  had  been  imposed  thereon,  all  of 
which  has  occurred  during  the  same  years  and  subject  to  the  same 
conditions,  except  for  the  difference  in  proportionate  taxes t 

The  principle  that  price  regulates  demand  by  controlling  consump 
tion,  and  that  price  itself  is  governed  by  the  percentage  of  taxation, 
and  the  facts  being  established  as  above,  of  both  tax  and  per  capita,  it 
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only  remainB  to  apply  these  principles  and  facts  to  the  subject-matter 
under  consideration.  The  aggregate  population  is  known  and  fixed  by 
the  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  and  shown  by  the  statements 
filed  with  this  report  and  for  1896,  is  71,263,000.  The  three  factors, 
percentage  of  taxation,  annual  per  capita  consumption,  and  aggregate 
amount  of  population,  being  known,  ex  vi  termini  the  amount  of  rev- 
enue to  be  received  by  the  Government  at  each  per  cent  of  taxation  is 
known,  for  it  is  ascertainable  in  but  one  way,  not  by  reason  or  by  argu- 
ment, but  by  a  simple  mathematical  calculation  which  can  be  made  by 
anyone,  and  is  thereby  reduced  to  an  absolute  certainty,  as  is  shown 
by  the  following  table: 


Population 
(1896). 

Per  capita 

con- 
sumption. 

Gallons  con- 
sumed. 

Tax  rata. 

Amount  of 
revenue 
received. 

71,283,000 
71, 283, 000 
71, 263.  000 
71,268,000 
71, 26:1, 000 
71.263,000 
71, 263, 000 

QnUs. 
2.86 
2.51 
1.79 
1.64 
1.27 
.W 
.80 

202,816,180 
178. 770, 130 
127, 660, 770 
117,5Htt.8V* 
90.504,010 
66,060,663 
21,378,900 

80.20 

.50 

.70 

.80 

1.10 

2.00 

$25,754,028 
63,780,385 

82,408.866 
81,453,668 
74,876,519 
42,757,800 

It  therefore  appears  from  this  table  that  the  highest  point  of  revenue 
is  reached  when  the  rate  of  taxation  was  fixed  at  70  cents  per  proof 
gallon.  It  being  thus  demonstrated  to  a  mathematical  certainty  that 
the  greatest  amount  of  revenue  will  be  received  by  the  Government  by 
the  imposition  of  a  tax  of  70  cents  per  proof  gallon,  if  the  object  to  be 
attained  by  this  tax  is  revenue,  then  this  rate  of  taxation  must 
be  adopted  as  the  only  meaus  to  reach  the  desired  end.  It  can 
not  be  done  by  the  imposition  of  a  tax  of  $1.10  per  proof  gallon,  for 
that  decreases  the  receipts,  nor  by  a  tax  of  90  cents  per  proof  gallon, 
for  that  likewise  decreases  the  receipts  of  the  Government. 

We  need  not  argue  that  increased  production  is  beneficial  to  the 
manufacturer,  if  there  is  a  fairly  remunerative  profit  upon  the  capital 
employed  in  the  business;  and  that  there  must  be  under  ordinary  con- 
ditions, if  the  business  is  to  be  continued,  is  self-evident,  for  no  one 
performs  the  labor,  endures  the  cares,  or  takes  the  risk  incident  thereto 
except  for  gain.  It  must  be  admitted,  then,  that  a  reduction  of  the  tax 
would  be  a  benefit  to  those  engaged  in  the  business.  A  reduction 
would  result  in  a  benefit  to  the  manufacturer  and  to  the  Government 
by  reason  of  an  increase  of  revenue  from  this  source.  It  would  also  be 
a  benefit  to  the  Government  in  this,  that  it  removes  to  a  very  great 
extent  the  inducement  held  out  by  the  higher  tax  to  violate  the  provi- 
sions of  the  laws  relating  to  the  collection  of  the  tax  in  attempts  to 
defraud  the  Government  out  of  its  legitimate  revenues  arising  from 
consumption  by  illicit  distillation.  That  the  higher  the  tax  the  greater 
the  amount  and  number  of  fraudulent  transactions,  the  greater  the 
number  of  civil  and  criminal  prosecutions,  is  not  only  axiomatic,  but 
proven  by  the  records  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau.  It  is  well 
known  as  part  of  the  history  of  the  country  that  under  the  $2  tax  the 
frauds  were  so  numerous,  the  transactions  so  gigantic,  the  parties 
engaging  therein  so  high  in  official  position,  the  conspiracy  so  far- 
reaching,  that  the  Government  was  almost  deprived  of  any  receipts 
from  this  source  of  revenue;  the  honest  manufacturer,  not  being  able 
to  compete  or  sell  in  a  market  where  fraudulent  spirits  were  freely  sold 
for  less  than  the  tax,  became  bankrupt  and  was  forced  out  of  business; 
the  executive  officers  who  were  honest  in  intent  were  unable  to  cope 
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with  the  violators  of  the  law,  and  the  courts  themselves  finally  brought 
into  disrepute,  which  resulted  in  a  reduction  of  the  tax  in  1868  to  50 
cents  a  proof  gallon,  only  one-fourth  of  the  preceding  tax. 

An  immoderate  tax  not  only  appeals  strongly  to  the  dishonest 
instincts  of  the  individual,  but  reduces  the  bulk  of  the  article  to  be 
abstracted  in  order  that  he  may  appropriate  the  same  amount  of  gain, 
and  thereby  renders  detection  more  difficult.  An  examination  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue's  report,  1896,  page  27?  will  show 
that  in  1893,  under  a  tax  of  90  cents,  the  number  of  illicit  stills 
seized  by  the  Government  officers  was  only  806,  while  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30, 1896,  under  a  $1.10  tax,  the  number  of  illicit  stills 
seized  was  1,905,  more  than  200  per  cent  increase  in  this  fraudulent 
practice  alone.  Nor  is  this  all,  for  it  is  well  known,  although  no  data 
can  be  given  to  substantiate  it,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  frauds  occur 
in  the  returns  made  from  the  small  licensed  stills.  With  a  licensed 
capacity  of  from  three  to  five  bushels  per  day,  they  mash  anywhere 
from  ten  to  twenty,  and  return  only  the  product  of  that  for  which  they 
are  registered ;  and  it  is  a  notorious  fact  that  in  a  large  scope  of  country, 
where  heretofore  large  quantities  of  honestly  made,  tax-paid  spirits 
were  marketed,  not  one  gallon  is  salable  now.  A  comparison  of  the  cost 
of  collection  of  the  tax  in  the  various  districts  as  shofrn  by  the  tables 
in  the  Commissioner's  report,  pages  398-399,  will  further  establish  these 
facts,  which  cost  is  outside  of  any  reasonable  proportion  of  the  amount 
collected,  and  is  being  constantly  increased  by  the  efforts  of  the 
Department  to  protect  the  revenues  and  prevent  frauds,  involving  the 
employment  and  pay  of  numbers  of  men,  who,  however  vigilant,  can 
only  succeed  in  a  qualified  way. 

The  conditions  of  this  country  are  not  favorable  to  the  imposition 
and  collection  of  an  exorbitant  or  high  tax  on  distilled  spirits,  what- 
ever may  be  urged  in  its  behalf  by  comparison  with  England  or  other 
countries.  They  are  small  in  extent,  densely  populated,  closely  and 
compactly  connected  by  all  the  modern  appliances  both  for  communi- 
cation and  travel,  while  ours  is  vast  in  extent,  sparsely  settled,  widely 
separated,  without  means  of  communication  or  travel,  with  vast  ranges 
of  hills  and  mountains,  densely  wooded,  in  which  the  illicit  distiller 
can  conceal  himself  and  if  discovered  and  pursued  too  frequently  turn 
upon  the  officers  and  kill  or  drive  them  away. 

Many  a  brave  and  valiant  deputy  has  fallen  the  victim  to  the  murder- 
ous aim  of  these  misguided  people,  who  assume  a  rebellious  hostility 
to  the  execution  of  these  laws  on  account  of  the  oppressiveness  of  the 
tax,  and  are  upheld  in  such  conduct  by  the  local  sentiment  and  sym- 
pathy of  the  community.  Thus  it  is  that  the  law  is  not  enforced  alike 
in  all  sections,  and  in  some  it  is  contemptuously  disregarded.  Another 
fact  which  should  be  noted  is  this,  that  under  the  high  tax  of  $1.10 
illicit  distillation  and  crimes  against  the  revenue  laws  of  the  Govern- 
ment have  increased  wonderfully  in  that  section  of  the  country  lying 
north  of  the  Potomac  and  Ohio  rivers,  which  is  much  more  populous 
than  the  mountainous  country. 

If,  therefore,  the  tax  is  so  high  that  the  laws  governing  its  collection 
can  not  be  fully  enforced  in  all  places,  it  is  best  that  such  tax  be 
reduced  to  the  point  where  it  is  no  longer  an  inducement  to  evade  its 
payment. 

If  it  is  best  for  the  Government,  for  the  reasons  stated,  and  also 
better  for  the  manufacturer,  to  reduce  the  tax,  the  question  is,  to  what 
point  shall  it  be  reduced t 

We  have  seen  from  the  foregoing  tables  that  the  tax  of  $1.10  produces 
only  $74,876,519  per  annum.    Assuming  this  to  be  a  sum  satisfactory 
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to  the  Government,  what  rate  of  taxation  below  that  will  produce 
an  equal  sumt  It  is  clear  that  70  cents  a  proof  gallon  will  not  only  do 
so,  but  will  produce  $82,408,865,  which  is  $7,534,349  more  per  annum. 
We  ask  for  a  reduction  to  50  cents,  and  confidently  believe  that  with 
the  tax  fixed  at  50  cents  the  Government  will  receive  as  much  revenue 
as  it  has  ordinarily  done  at  90  cents  a  gallon,  and  more  than  at  $1.10. 
It  mast  be  remembered  that  the  showing  made  by  the  tax  at  50  cents 
in  these  tables  is  not  altogether  fair  to  that  tax.  It  was  collected  from 
18G8  to  1872,  a  period  while  the  currency  was  being  contracted  day  after 
day  for  the  purpose  of  returning  to  specie  payments,  and  during  a 
period  of  unprecedented  business  depression,  culminating  in  the  panic 
of  1873,  and  while  the  reconstruction  acts  were  in  full  force  and  one- 
third  of  the  country  impoverished  and  prostrated  by  the  effects  of  the 
late  war,  destroying  its  power  to  purchase  and  consume.  The  con- 
sumption under  the  50-ceut  tax  in  comparison  with  the  consumption 
under  the  tax  of  90  cents  was  further  curtailed  by  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion at  that  time. 

In  this  business,  as  in  all  others,  improved  machinery,  improved 
methods  of  business,  advancement  in  the  knowledge  of  distillation  have 
increased  the  yield  from  about  2£  gallons  per  bushel  to  4$  gallons  per 
bushel,  and  the  decline  in  the  cost  of  all  raw  materials  which  enter  so 
largely  into  the  cost  of  production  has  reduced  the  cost  of  the  produc- 
tion of  a  gallon  of  spirits  from  45  cents  to  about  15  cents;  hence  the 
difference  in  the  price  at  which  the  commodity  after  being  manufactured 
could  be  put  upon  the  market  is  more  apparent  than  real.  It  is  not  the 
difference  between  a  50- cent  tax  and  a  90  cent  tax,  or  40  cents,  but  the 
difference  between  50  cents,  the  tax,  plus  the  cost  of  production,  45 
cents,  or  95  cents,  and  90  cents,  the  tax,  plus  15  cents,  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction, or  $1.05,  which  makes  only  ten  cents  difference;  while  now  the 
difference  would  be  50  cents  tax  plus  cost  of  production,  15  cents,  equal 
to  65  cents,  and  90  cents  tax  plus  15  cents  cost  of  production,  equal  to 
$1.05,  or  a  difference  of  40  cents;  that  is,  the  difference  between  the 
amount  or  market  price  of  the  two  articles  at  the  time  the  50  cents 
was  imposed,  while  apparently  40  cents  was  in  realty  only  10  cents, 
and  is  now  in  realty  40  cents.  This  of  itself  would  give  such  an 
increase  of  consumption  as  to  more  than  make  up  the  loss  from  a  reduc- 
tion of  tax. 

Again,  there  is  being  urged  now  by  some,  and  Congress  has  passed, 
what  is  known  as  a  free-alcohol  bill  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  various 
manufacturers  who  consume  large  quantities  of  spirits  as  raw  material 
in  the  production  of  their  articles,  and  which  bill  has  been  declared 
impracticable  of  execution  by  the  revenue  department,  it  being  neces- 
sary in  order  to  prevent  frauds  that  the  spirits  which  are  to  be  with- 
drawn without  the  payment  of  the  tax  for  manufacturing  purposes 
should  be  so  adulterated  as  to  render  them  unfit  for  use  thereafter  as 
a  beverage,  and  no  certain  process  or  way  having  yet  been  developed 
by  which  spirits  that  have  beeu  so  sophisticated  can  not  be  by  some 
other  process  restored,  the  department  is  unwilling  that  this  avenue 
of  fraud  should  be  opened  to  evade  the  payment  of  the  tax  imposed 
upon  spirits.  Again,  if  such  provisions  were  practicable,  it  involves, 
necessarily,  supervision  and  control  by  the  Government  of  the  business 
of  the  manufacturer  during  the  process  of  manufacturing,  which  is  so 
distasteful  to  most  of  the  manufacturers  to  be  benefited  that  they  would 
much  prefer  to  pay  a  reasonable  tax  of  50  cents  per  gallon  and  be  free 
from  the  delay,  business  friction,  and  other  annoyances  incident  to  gov- 
ernmental supervision.  Most  of  such  manufacturers  produce  articles 
heavily  protected  by  tariff  duties,  and  could,  therefore,  readily  stand  to 
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pay  the  50  cents  tax  without  complaint  and  without  burden.  In  this 
way  the  whole  of  this  vexed  question  of  free  alcohol,  involving  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  a  controversy,  if  not  conflict,  between  the  executive  and  leg- 
islative branches  of  the  Government,  would  be  permanently  eliminated. 

In  this  connection  the  fact  must  not  be  overlooked  that  in  quite  a 
number  of  instances,  since  the  imposition  of  the  tax  of  $1.10  per  gal- 
lon, the  Government  has  offered  for  sale  spirits  seized  for  nonpayment 
of  the  tax  and  could  not  get  bid  therefor  the  amount  of  the  tax.  This 
fact  can  be  ascertained  by  reference  to  the  records  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Bureau.  This  fact  is  not  only  an  important  one,  but  very  potent, 
as  it  shows  either  that  the  tax  is  too  high  and  can  not  be  paid,  or  that 
in  the  place  where  the  spirits  were  offered  for  sale  the  market  was  so 
fnll  of  fraudulent  spirits  which  have  eluded  the  tax,  and  which  are  being 
nsed  and  consumed,  that  the  Government  receives  no  revenue  from  this 
subject  of  taxation  in  that  section.  The  last  is  the  true  and  correct 
theory— that  the  Government  is  being  defrauded  of  its  revenue,  and 
this  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  decline  of  per  capita  consumption 
in  proportion  to  increase  of  tax,  for  while  it  seems  apparent  that  the 
relation  between  the  two  exists,  and  we  admit  that  it  does  exist,  but 
that  only  to  a  qualified  degree  it  is  real,  we  also  know  that  the  con- 
sumption of  fraudulent  spirits  increases  as  the  tax  is  increased,  which 
is  very  markedly  shown  when  the  tax  is  raised  to  $2,  and  which  dem- 
onstrates that  a  point  would  soon  be  reached,  if  the  tax  should  continue 
to  go  up,  at  which  revenue  to  the  Government  would  cease.  The  con- 
sumption of  spirits  would,  however,  progress,  but  it  would  be  the 
consumption  of  fraudulent  or  illicit  spirits.  It  can  not  be  seriously 
questioned  that  from  the  Government  receipts  and  the  per  capita  of 
*  0.30  of  a  gallon  under  the  $2  tax  more  than  twice  as  much  fraudulent 
spirits  was  consumed  as  there  was  returned  tax  paid.  It  would  there- 
fore seem  to  be  unsound  reasoning  to  say  that  the  consumption  can  be 
controlled,  except  in  a  qualified  sense,  by  taxation.  It  can  only  be 
controlled  to  a  reasonable  extent  by  reasonable  taxation,  for,  after  that 
point  is  passed,  the  illicit  distillation  and  fraud  begin  and  increase  with 
constantly  accelerating  force  as  the  tax  is  increased. 

The  point  at  which  we  would  put,  therefore,  the  smallest  real,  not 
apparent,  amount  of  consumption  would  be  at  70  cents,  the  highest  rev- 
enue point;  or  at  50  cents,  a  revenue  point  almost  as  high,  but  with 
much  less  inducement  to  the  consumption  of  fraudulent  spirits.  The 
illicit  distiller  can  not  exist  under  a  tax  of  50  cents  per  gallon,  but  can 
flourish  and  grow  rich  under  a  tax  of  $1.10  per  gallon.  Why  t  is  asked. 
Because  in  manufacturing  illicitly,  surrounded  by  all  the  uncertainties 
of  such  a  calling,  the  cost  of  his  grain,  the  expense  of  smuggling  it 
into  his  distillery,  the  "  hush  money"  to  be  paid  to  spies,  the  decreased 
yield  on  account  of  these  uncertainties,  make  his  product  cost  four  or 
five  times  as  much  as  spirits  made  in  open  daylight,  in  deference  to  the 
law.  It  must,  therefore,  cost  him  not  less  than  60  cents  a  gallon  to  pro- 
duce it,  and  he  must  get  not  less  than  90  cents  per  gallon  for  a  fair 
profit  for  his  labor  and  risk,  while  the  legitimate,  tax-paid  article  at  a 
50-cent  tax  can  be  made  and  sold  at  some  profit  for  75  cents  a  gallon. 
So,  instead  of  the  illicit  distiller  freezing  out  the  honest  and  legitimate 
distiller,  as  is  now  being  done  under  the  $1.10  tax,  he  is  frozen  out  by 
the  honest  fellow  by  reason  of  his  inability  to  compete  in  price  for 
which  tax  paid  spirits  can  be  sold. 

Having  thus  explained  how  the  reduction  of  the  tax  to  50  cents  a 
gallon,  or  to  the  greatest  revenue-producing  point,  70  cents,  is  to  the 
material  interest  of  the  Government  in  the  production  of  more  revenue 
than  it  is  now  receiving  at  the  higher  rate  of  taxation,  $1.10;  how  it 
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would  decrease  the  cost  and  expense  of  collection  of  the  revenue  by 
obviatiug  the  necessity  of  maintaining  such  an  army  of  officers,  deputy 
collectors,  and  others  to  detect,  arrest,  prosecute,  and  convict  the 
violators  of  the  provisions  of  the  law  to  prevent  fraud,  as  far  as  it  i» 
possible  to  prevent  it,  costing  both  money  and  often  blood,  and  yet  suc- 
ceeding only  in  part;  how  it  would  materially  benefit  the  honest  manu- 
facturer and  impede,  if  not  totally  destroy,  illicit  distilling,  are  there 
not  others  who  are  so  connected  with  this  business  that  their  interests 
are  also  worthy  of  consideration  in  dealing  with  this  matter!  We 
allude  to  the  bankers  who  loan  and  have  loaned  large  sums  of  money 
to  these  manufacturers  and  now  hold  hypothecated  therefor  large  quan- 
tities of  their  products,  iu  the  shape  of  warehouse  receipts,  as  securities 
for  such  loans,  and  whose  solvency  is  bound  up  with,  and  in  a  measure 
dependent  upon,  the  prosperity  of  this  business.  In  some  localities  the 
bankers  are,  in  fact,  the  holders  of  the  whisky,  and  if  the  tax  is  not 
reduced  or  some  legislation  of  a  favorable  character  had  for  the  benefit 
of  what  is  known  as  pure  fine  whisky  made  for  aging  purposes,  quan- 
tities of  which  are  now  being  marketed  for  considerably  less  than  the 
original  cost  and  carriage,  it  must  in  the  end  involve  these  institutions, 
precipitating  rushes  and  panics,  beginning  with  them  and  continuing 
to  spread  until  it  covers  the  entire  country,  involving  again  in  all  the 
uncertainties  of  a  panic  a  now  long-suffering  and  financially  afflicted 
people. 

In  the  interest  of  them,  then,  some  relief  from  this  useless  and  bur- 
densome rate  of  taxation,  which  produces  not  revenue  to  the  Govern- 
ment, because  it  has  been  shown  a  smaller  tax  would  produce  more 
re  ven  ue,  should  be  afforded.  The  manufacturers  of  this  classof  whisky, 
known  as  fine  whisky  for  aging  purposes,  located  largely  iu  Kentucky, 
Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania,  since  the  imposition  of  this  increased  tax, 
in  1894,  of  $1.10  per  gallon,  have  done  all  they  could  do  to  obviate  the 
troubles  arising  therefrom  and  to  anticipate  these  changed  conditions. 
They  have  cut  down  their  production  lor  the  last  three  years  more  than 
50  per  cent,  and  this  year  have  ceased  production  altogether.  This  fact 
alone  should  appeal  strongly  to  your  committee  and  insure  a  full,  fair, 
and  unprejudiced  consideration  of  all  the  facts  herein  presented.  It  is 
not  to  be  overlooked  that  this  high  rate  of  taxation  is  injurious  to  the 
fruit  grower,  who,  under  a  moderate  tax  of  50  cents,  could  utilize  his 
apples,  grapes,  and  peaches  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  alcohol, 
which,  under  the  present  rate  of  $1.10,  must  be  a  total  loss,  rot  upon 
the  ground  and  go  to  waste.  Why  should  these  products  of  the  soil 
be  thus  virtually  destroyed  instead  of  being  converted  iuto  a  useful  and 
valuable  article,  adding  each  year  to  the  material  wealth  of  the  country  f 
No  other  nation  on  earth  is  so  prodigal  of  its  resources  as  ours. 

As  in  dealing  with  such  subjects  as  the  one  herein  presented  there 
seems  to  be  at  times  a  want  of  information  relative  thereto,  and  a  very 
great  amount  of  prejudice  in  dealing  therewith,  it  may  not  be  inappro- 
priate to  observe  the  character  and  standing  of  the  people  engaged 
therein.  The  manufacturers  of  distilled  spirits,  as  a  class,  are  men  of 
high  character  for  honesty  and  integrity,  as  is  evidenced  by  their  fair 
and  faithful  dealings  with  the  Government,  the  bankers,  and  the  business 
world.  Many  are  members  of  the  various  churches,  high  in  position  and 
of  good  standing  therein,  and  many  others  occupy  high  positions  socially, 
politically,  and  otherwise,  and  are  known  and  appreciated  for  their  gen- 
erosity, beneficent  charities,  and  other  good  works.  The  president  of 
a  bank  is  never  confounded  with  the  burglar  who  breaks  into  the  bank, 
nor  the  president  of  a  railroad  company  with  the  criminal  who  wrecks 
the  train,  nor  should  the  manufacturer  of  distilled  spirits  be  associated 
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•with  the  keeper  of  the  lowest  udive.n  They  are  men  of  wealth  and 
business  affairs  who  have  invested  their  capital  in  this  business  for  the 
same  reason  and  from  the  same  motive  that  other  men  have  invested 
theirs  iD  other  manufacturing  enterprises,  such  as  boots  and  shoes,  cloth 
ing,  and  iron — for  purposes  of  gain.  It  is  a  legitimate  business  and 
enterprise,  and  they  have  invested  their  money  in  it  as  such ;  if  it  were 
not,  they  would  not  be  engaged  therein. 

Their  product,  like  all  other  legitimate  products,  is  intended  for  the 
use  and  benefit  of  mankind.  If  diverted  to  any  other  purpose  that  is 
not  useful  or  beneficial,  they  are  no  more  responsible  therefor  than  would 
be  the  manufacturer  of  a  rope  for  the  unlawful  hanging  of  a  person  by 
others  with  that  rope,  or  the  manufacturer  of  firearms  would  be  tor  the 
murder  of  some  person  with  his  gun.  The  responsibility  for  misuse  is 
with  the  others  and  not  with  them. 

While  it  may  not  be  fully  appreciated  by  all,  this  business  is  one  of 
the  most  extensive  in  the  whole  country,  employing  as  many  people  in 
its  manufacture  and  sale  and  as  closely  connected  with  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  country  as  any  other.  The  amount  of  capital  invested 
in  lands,  machinery,  structures,  and  plants  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
on  the  business  can  not  fall  much  short  of  $150,000,000,  if  it  does  not  in 
fact  exceed  it.  The  annual  cost  of  its  manufactured  product  is  about 
$20,000,000,  and  the  tax  thereon  about  $80,000,000— a  total  cost  of 
$100,000,000.  Being  the  mere  conversion  of  other  products  into  this 
matter,  its  whole  cost  of  $20,000,000  is  the  amount  paid  by  it  to  others' 
labor.  This  gives  employment  to  the  laborer  who  raises  the  corn,  the 
rye,  the  barley  (malt),  and  other  products  of  the  farm — about  30,000,000 
bushels  of  grain  per  annum — which,  being  consumed  from  day  to  day, 
takes  the  surplus  from  off  the  market  and  enhances  the  value  to  the 
producer  of  all  the  rest  of  his  products.  The  vast  amount  of  cooperage — 
nearly  2,000,000  barrels  per  annum — gives  employment  to  the  laborer 
who  fells  the  trees  and  rives  out  the  staves  in  the  woods;  to  the  railroads 
that  transport  this  timber  to  the  shops,  and  labor  to  the  cooper  in  manu- 
facturing the  barrels ;  thus  employing  many  men  at  remunerative  wages. 
These  barrels  must  be  securely  hooped  with  iron,  and  large  quantities 
are  used  for  this  purpose,  which  benefits  the  laborer  in  the  mines,  and  at 
the  furnaces,  and  in  the  mills. 

The  labor  employed  at  the  distillery  and  the  furnishing  and  repairs 
of  machinery,  and  supply  of  new  machinery  for  worn-out  machinery,  is 
no  inconsiderable  item  in  the  wages  of  labor.  Upon  the  refuse  or  slops, 
cattle  and  hogs  are  fed  and  fattened  for  market,  and  as  this  item  of 
feed  is  cheap  and  efficacious,  these  cattle  and  hogs  are  sold  at  lower 
rates,  and  thus  bring  down  the  cost  of  provisions  to  the  laborer.  The 
cost  of  production,  including  the  taxes,  makes  a  heavy  demand  upon 
the  banker  for  money,  and  enables  him  to  more  profitably  employ  his 
surplus  and  maintain  his  rate  of  interest.  The  transportation  lines  are 
heavily  employed  in  carrying  this  product  of  nearly  2,000,000  barrels 
per  annum  from  place  to  place,  for  which  they  receive  high  freight 
rates,  and  can  in  turn  pay  their  employees  reasonable  wages  for  their 
labor.  Thousands  of  men  are  employed  in  marketing  this  matter  from 
one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other  as  wholesale  merchants,  brokers, 
and  retail  dealers,  more  than  250,000  being  thus  engaged,  and  allowing 
only  one  helper  for  each  so  engaged,  it  makes  an  army  of  laborers  thus 
employed.  I  can  imagine  of  no  greater  calamity  that  could  befall  a 
country  like  this  than  that  the  wheels  of  this  great  article  of  commerce 
should  cease  to  revolve.  The  thousands  of  men  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment, turned  back  to  seek  a  livelihood  in  other  occupations,  already 
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overstocked  and  congested  with  other  labor,  would  entail  misery  and 
distress,  unspeakable,  upon  all.  So,  taking  it  all  in  all,  it  is,  in  its  vari- 
ous ramifications  and  connections,  one  of  the  most  extensive  business 
connections  of  the  entire  country,  and  worthy  of  a  fair,  candid,  and 
unprejudiced  consideration  and  of  the  best  thought  of  the  statesman. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  to  be  observed  with  regard  to  the  use  of  alco- 
holic stimulants,  that  the  American  people,  the  English,  the  German, 
and  the  French — the  four  greatest  nations  of  the  earth,  who  have 
advanced  more  rapidly  in  civilization,  in  the  arts,  the  sciences,  and  in 
commerce — are  the  greatest  consumers  of  this  stimulant,  and  their  con- 
dition compared  with  that  of  India,  China,  Turkey,  and  others  who  do 
not  use  alcohol  as  a  stimulant  is  so  marked  as  to  be  almost  startling  in 
effect.  Is  it  that  the  ordinary  or  natural  stimulant  of  business,  the 
love  of  gain,  is  not  sufficient  of  itself,  or  does  mankind  need  an  artificial 
stimulant  to  call  forth  his  greatest  efforts  to  attain  the  highest  condi- 
tion for  material  goodf  There  must  be  some  cause  that  has  produced 
this  pleasing  effect. 

Again,  when  the  tax  was  advanced  from  90  cents  to  $1.10  per  gallon 
on  all  whisky  in  bond,  it  was  done  over  the  protest  of  the  manufacturer, 
who  claimed  he  had  a  contract  to  tax-pay  it  at  90  cents  and  had  given 
bond  to  do  so.  Bat  the  Government,  being  pressed  for  immediate 
revenue,  seized  upon  his  product  as  legitimate  prey,  disregarded  his 
protest,  and  laid  an  additional  tax  of  20  cents  on  all  whisky  in  bond. 
The  answer  to  his  objection  was  that  the  distiller  did  not  pay  the 
tax;  that  it  was  paid  by  the  consumer;  that  he  added  it  to  the  selling 
price,  and  only  advanced  it  for  the  time  being,  but  he  suffered  neverthe- 
less in  the  general  loss  and  depression  in  his  business. 

Tliis  is  indeed  true  that  the  consumer  and  not  the  manufacturer  pays 
the  tax,  and  can  be  illustrated  by  a  simple  statement:  A  has  2  barrels 
of  whisky,  made  at  the  same  time;  one  is  in  bond  and  the  other  is  tax 
paid.  B  wishes  to  buy,  and  asks  A  what  he  will  take  a  gallon  for  a 
barrel  of  whisky.  A  says,  "  Which  barrel  f  I  will  take  20  cents  a 
gallon  for  the  one  in  bond  (not  tax  paid),  but  must  have  $1.30  for  the 
other,  which  is  tax  paid."  Why!  Because  the  tax  paid  has  cost  him 
$1.10  (the  tax)  more,  which  he  has  advanced.  B  buys  the  tax  paid  at 
$1.30  and  pays  for  it;  then  A  has  not  paid  the  tax,  for  he  has  recovered 
it  back  from  B,  but  B  has  paid  it;  and  if  B  consumes  the  whisky  he 
has  finally  paid  it;  but  if  he  sells,  the  person  who  finally  consumes 
pays.  Therefore,  the  price  at  which  it  is  sold  is  regulated  by  the  amount 
of  tax  paid,  which  is  added  to  the  price  in  bond;  if  at  $1.10,  the  price 
is  $1.30;  at  50-cent  tax  it  would  be  70;  and  a  reduction  of  taxes,  as  by 
some  erroneously  supposed,  gives  nothing  to  the  distiller,  nor  does  it 
take  anything  from  the  Government;  for  the  Government  can  never  get 
the  tax  except  on  consumption.  The  distiller  does  not  have  to  pay  the 
tax,  but  can  export  without  payment.  This  is  a  constitutional  provi- 
sion and  can  not  be  abridged.  If  consumption  should  cease  to-morrow 
and  no  more  whisky  be  demanded  for  use,  the  revenue  of  the  Govern- 
ment would  cease  to-morrow,  for  none  would  be  tax  paid;  all  would  be 
exported.  So,  also,  if  all  the  whisky  in  bond  were  destroyed  by  fire 
in  a  single  night,  it  would  not  affect  the  receipts  of  the  Government; 
for  other  would  be  made  to-morrow,  tax  paid,  and  take  ita  place. 

Therefore  a  reduction  of  tax  gives  nothing  to  the  distiller  on  whiskiea 
in  bond,  and  the  only  advantage  to  the  distiller  is  the  same  advantage 
to  the  Government,  in  that  it  breaks  up  and  destroys  the  illicit  and 
fraudulent  distilling,  which  robs  the  Government  of  its  revenue  and  the 
honest  distiller  of  any  profit.  As  a  large  amount  of  these  spirits  was 
made  under  the  90-cent  tax,  and  upon  which  the  tax  was  advanced 
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to  $1.10,  and  is  still  in  bond  and  has  not  been  tax  paid,  and  consider- 
able has  been,  it  would  seem  to  be  but  equitable  and  fair  to  reduce  the 
tax  to  50  cents  on  all,  and  thus  equalize  the  whole  matter  in  this  way. 
It  can  not  be  claimed  that  on  this  which  was  produced  under  the  90- 
cent  tax  a  reduction  is  giving  anything  to  the  distiller,  unless  it  is  first 
admitted  that  the  Government,  by  reason  of  its  power,  has  first  taken 
something  from  him  to  which  it  was  not  entitled,  by  increasing  the  tax 
thereon. 

This  is  not  a  question  of  sentiment;  it  a  question  of  cold  business, 
and  should  be  treated  from  the  business  standpoint  alone.* 

Belying,  therefore,  upon  the  usual  standard  of  American  statesman- 
ship for  a  fair  and  unprejudiced  consideration  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  interest  of  the  Government  for  needed  revenue,  as  well  as  the  indi- 
vidual interest  of  all  concerned,  whether  it  be  the  manufacturer,  the 
dealer,  the  banker,  or  the  laborer,  we  appeal  to  you  to  give  us  that 
relief  which  is  demanded  by  the  unusual  conditions  of  the  times,  and 
to  reduce  this  tax  of  $1.10  per  gallon,  which  does  not  produce  revenue, 
to  60  cents  per  gallon,  which  will  produce  revenue,  thus  taking  away  all 
inducements  which  now  exist  for  violation  of  the  laws  and  the  perpe- 
tration of  fraud,  and  which  tend  so  strongly  to  the  encouragement  of 
malefactors. 

Bespectfully  submitted.  J.  B.  Thompson. 

Appendix. 
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zd  spirits  from  materia 
and  revenue  therefrom. 


Consumption  per  capita  of  distilled  spirits  from  materials  other  than  fruit,  and  tax  thereon 

nd  revenue 


V««r                    1  Per  CGnt 

Year*                of  tax. 

Population. 

Aggregate  of 
population. 

Aggregate  gal- 
lons consumed. 

Per  cap- 
ita con- 
imincil. 

Revenue. 

1860 None.   . 

31,443,321 

31, 443, 321 

83,904,285 

2.86 

>ione. 

1864 *0-20 

34, 046, 000 

34, 046, 000 

85, 295, 393 

2.57 

$17,  059, 792 

1865) 

2.00 

34.  748, 0001 

1866 
1WJ7 



35, 469, 000 1 
36,  211, 000  ( 

j        125,  575, 875 

37, 979, 104 

.30 

75,958,208 

1868) 

36, 973, 000  J 

18G8] 

36,973,000. 
37,756,000 
38,658,000) 
39,555,000 
40,  596,  OOOj 

1H6» 

1870> 

.5o| 

1        154,652,000 

278,099,810 

1.79 

139, 049, 905 

1871 

1872) 

1872] 

j 

40, 506, 000] 

1873 

.70 

4l,677,000l 

102,000,000 

168,444,000 

1.65 

117,900,800 

1874 
1875 

1 

42, 796, 000  f 
<      43, 051. 000] 

18751 

43,951,000^ 

1876 

45,137,000 

1877 

46, 353,  000 

1878 

47,998,0)0 

1879 

.      48,866,000 

1880 

50. 155, 783 

1881 

1      51,316,000 

1882 

,      52. 495, 000 

1883 

1      53, 693, 000 

1884 

54,911,000 

1885 
1886 
1887 

- 

.90( 

56,148,000 
57,404,000 
58,680,000 

1,191,336,832 

1,412,997,777 

1.27 

1,271,697,997 

1888 

59, 974, 000 

1889 

61, 289, 000 

1890 

62, 622, 000 

, 

1891 

63,975,000 

1892 

65,403,000 

1893 

66,826,000 

1894 

68,275,000 

1895 

,       69,753,000, 

18951 

1.10 

69,  753, 000\ 
I       71,263,000/ 

110,615,275 

i 

115,104,612 

.95 

121,676,802 

1896 



1 

T  H- 


-71 
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Notk  1. — The  ahore  table  is  made  np  from  statistics  obtained  from  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Internal  Revenue's  report  and  from  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  as  to  popula- 
tion. The  fiscal  years  and  the  calendar  years  being  different,  we  have  attempted,  as 
far  as  possible,  to  separate  them  and  show  the  per  capita  consumption  for  each  fiscal 
year  under  each  percentage  of  taxation.  In  this  way  the  same  calendar  year  appears 
twice  in  the  same  fiscal  year,  part  of  the  calendar  year  being  used  to  make  up  the 
fiscal  year,  a  proportionate  part  of  the  population  of  each  calendar  year  being  used. 

Note  2. — We  have  not  included  distilled  spirits  from"  fruits  in  our  estimates, 
because  for  several  years  in  the  sixties  and  seventies  the  taxes  on  them  were  different 
from  the  taxes  imposed  on  distilled  spirits  from  other  materials.  The  quantities, 
however,  are  very  small  and  would  not  affect  the  general  average  or  change  the  per 
capita  in  any  way.  It  would  have  been  difficult  to  have  separated  them,  and,  for 
purposes  of  estimate,  they  are  wholly  immaterial. 

Notk  3.— Tho  estimate  for  1860  is  based  on  the  census  of  that  year  obtained  from 
the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

[Extract  from  latter  of  Commissioner  of  Internal  BoveniM  as  to  accuracy  of  foregoing  table.] 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  8, 1897. 

Hon.  Walter  Evans, 

Home  of  Representative*,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  return  herewith  certain  tables  of  statistics  prepared  by 
Mr.  John  H.  Thompson  for  use  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  upon  the  hear- 
ing8  now  in  progress  on  the  tariff  bill,  which  tables  I  have  examined  in  compliance 
with  your  request,  and  with  trifling  exceptions  have  found  the  computations  therein 
to  be  accurate. 

[Report  of  Commissioner  of  Internal  Rerenue,  1880.] 


withdrawals  for  consumption  during  the  last  two  fiscal 


The  quantities  of  distilled  spirits,  fermented  liquors,  manufactured  tobacco,  snuff* 
cigars,  cigarettes,  and  oleomargarine  on  which  tax  was  paid  daring  the  last  two 
fiscal  years  are  as  follows : 


Articles  taxed. 


Fiscal  year  ended 
June  80— 


1896. 


1896, 


Increase. 


Decrease. 


Spirits  distilled  from  apples,  peaches,  and  grapes. 
^nllons 

Spirits  distilled  from  materials  other  than  apples, 
peaches,  and  grapes gallons.. 

Fermented  liquors barrels. . 

Cigars  and  cheroots  weighing  over  3  pounds  per 
t  hoasand n  umbo  r . 

Cigarettes  weighing  not  over  3  pounds  per  thou- 
sand   number. 

Cigarettes  weighing  oyer  8  pounds  per  thousand, 
number 

Snuff pounds. 

Tobacco,  ohewing  and  amoking do... 

Oleomargarine do... 


a  1,102, 703 

b  74, 453, 039 
33,501,411 

4,103,972,440 

3,827,403,780 


01,440,810 

d  87, 039. 910 
85,820.098 

4,237,755,943 


838,107 


2,204,087 

73,783,503 

4,042,391,040714,987,800 


7,413,129 


1,073,897        1,407,097 


333,200 


10,831.474      12,548.599,    1.717.125. 

248,209.0881    M "  ~"  "~ 

53,204,070 


253,007,187:    5,397,499.. 
47,028,778; 5,040,897 


alnoludes  0528,313.21,  at  90  cents  per  gallou. 
•  Includes  954.04,  at  90  cents  per  gallon. 


o  Includes  838,700,381.11,  at  90  cents  per  gallon. 
d  Includes  $3,973.57,  at  90  cento 


)  cento  per  gallon. 


DECREASED  WITHDRAWAL  OF  TAX-PAH)  SPIRITS, 

The  quantity  of  tax-paid  spirits  (60,635,856.1  gallons)  withdrawn  from  distillery 
warehouses  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1896,  is  less  than  the  quantity 
(74,176.239.5  gallons)  withdrawn  from  distillery  warehouses  during  the  fiscal  year 
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ended  Jane  80. 1895,  by  13,540,883.4  gallons,  the  decrease  being  distributed  among 
the  different  kinds  known  to  the  trade  as  follows: 

Decrease  in  withdrawals  of—  GaUms. 

Bourbon  whisky 7,821,689.2 

Rye  whisky 2,058,401.3 

Rum 454*18.9 

Gin 40,020.9 

High  wines 71,109.4 

Pure  neutral  or  cologne  spirits 5,852,527.6 

Total  decrease 16,296,117.3 

Increase  in  withdrawals  of— 

OsllOBS. 

Alcohol 113,195.9 

Miscellaneous 2,641,038 

Total  increase 2,754,233.9 

Net  decrease 13,540,883.4 

If  the  quantity,1  703,120.3  gallons  (as  stated  by  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statis- 
tics), of  exported  domestic  spirits  reimported  during  the  year  upon  payment  or  a 
eustoms  duty  equal  to  the  internal-revenue  tax  be  added,  the  quantity  virtually  with- 
drawn from  distillery  warehouses  during  the  year  ended  June  30, 1896,  is  found  to  be 
61,338,476.4  gallons,or  14,440,164.1  gallons  less  than  during  the  year  1895,  including 
the  1,602,401  gallons  reimported  and  tax-paid  during  that  year. 

There  were  also  tax-paid  withdrawals  of  spirits  from  general  bonded  warehouses 
amounting  to  6,216,284.1  gallons  which  should  be  added  to  the  above,  making  the 
total  domestic  spirits,  exclusive  of  fruit  brandy,  withdrawn  from  bona  on  payment 
of  the  tax,  or  of  a  duty  equal  to  the  tax,  67,554,760.5  gallons,  or  20,232,794.5  gallons 
less  than  the  quantity  so  withdrawn  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1896. 

The  tax  actually  paid  on  spirits  withdrawn  from  distillery  warehouses  and  general 
bonded  warehouses  and  on  reimported  domestic  spirits  was  as  follows : 

Year  ended  June  30, 1894 $79,  <XHL  799. 60 

Year  ended  June  30, 1896 74,310,236.55 

Decrease  in  1896 4,698,562.95 

The  relatively  favorable  showing  as  to  receipts  as  compared  with  withdrawals  is 
due  to  the  increased  rate  of  tax  under  the  aot  of  August  28, 1894,  from  90  cents  per 
gallon  to  $1.10  per  gallon. 

"The  quantity  as  stated  by  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  is  703,590.6  gal- 
lons, ">ut  the  amount  of  duty  ($773,432.30)  reported  by  him  as  collected  represents 
the  dnty  at  $1.10  per  gallon  (the  present  rate  of  internal-revenue  tax)  on  703,120.3 
gallons  only.  To  avoid  a  possible  overstatement,  this  Utter  quantity  is  given  in  this 
place. 
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[Report  of  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  1696.] 

The  following  statement  shows  the  number  of  cattle  and  hogs  fed  at  registered 
grain  distilleries!  arranged  by  States: 


Cattle. 


States. 


Alabama.. 
Arkansas  . 
Colorado  .. 
Georgia... 
Illinois.... 
Indiana... 


Kentucky 

Mary  Una 

Massachusetts. 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

New  Jersey ..... 
New  Mexico  . . . 
North  Carolina. 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania .. 
South  Carolina.. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Virginia , 

Wisconsin 


Number 
fed. 


Increase  in  weight. 


Total.       Average. 


170  , 
68  ! 


124 

28,491 

7,409 

21 

11,128 

15 

15 

2,300 

91 

345 


182 

66 

2,132 

29 

401 
21 
21 

836 


Pound  n. 

34.000 

6,600 


28,860 

7,050,008 

1,464,112 

515 

2,484,971 

3,000 

3,000 

575,000 

16,780 

99,860 


35,340 

10,420 

547,389 

7,740 

83,900 

1.050 

500 

183.160 


Total 51,865  |  12,635,705 


Pound*. 
200 
•7+ 


Hogs. 


Total 

increase  in 

VnmW!  Increase  in  weight.  |     weight 

Number of  cattle 

fed. 


232+ 
2*8+ 

197+ 
24 + 
223+ 
200 
200 
250 
184+ 


194+ 
157+ 
256+ 
266+ 
209  + 

50 

23+ 
219+ 


1.500 

1,987 
20 

1,050 

122 

78 

23 

4,215 
25 
10 


1,310 


70 

3,155 

78 

3,261 

575 

2,481 

591 

420 


Total. 


Pound*. 

135,000 

132,119 

2,000 

70,395 

9,260 

9,160 

310 

452,577 

2,500 

1,500 


73,256 


700 
168,905 

10.300 
247,009 

46,585 
173,763 

46,588 

15,050 


•I" 


243+  |      20*.  971  !    1,595,977 


Average,    and  hogs. 


Pounds. 
90 
66+ 

100 
67+- 
75+ 

117+ 
13+ 

107+ 

100 

150 


55+ 


10 

53+ 
132+ 
75+ 
81+ 
70+ 
77+ 
35+ 


Pounds. 

169.000 

138,719 

2,000 

99,255 

7,059.268 

1,473,272 

625 

2,937,548 

5.500 

4.500 

575.000 

90,036 

99,360 

700 

204,245 

20,720 

794,398 

54,325 

257,663 

46.638 

15,550 

183,160 


76+  ]     14, 231, « 


Summary. 

Nnmber  of  cattle  fed  at  registered  grain  distilleries  in  the  United  States.         51, 865 

Total  increase  in  weight  of  cattle pounds. .  12, 635, 705 

Average  increase  in  weight  of  cattle do 243+ 

Number  of  hogs  fed  at  registered  grain  distilleries  in  the  United  States.         20, 971 

Total  increase  i n  wei gh t  of  hogs pounds . .     1, 595, 977 

Average  increase  in  weight  of  hogs do 76+ 

Total  number  of  cattle  and  hogs  fed 72,836 

Total  increase  in  weight  of  cattle  and  hogs pounds . .  14, 231, 682 

Average  increase  in  weight  of  cattle  and  nogs do 195+ 

StUls  seized  and  casualties  of  officers  and  employees  for  the  last  twelve  years. 
[Report  of  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  1896.] 
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STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BY  ME.  A.  A.  MACLEAN,  OF  CHICAGO,  ILL 

Chicago,  December  29, 1896. 
Committee  on  Wats  and  Means: 

From  to-day's  Tribune  I  learn  that  a  Mr.  John  B.  Thompson,  jr.,  of 
Earrodsburg,  Ky.,  has  appeared  before  your  committee  regarding  the 
rate  of  duty  charged  on  imported  whiskies.  If  the  paper  quotes  him 
correctly,  he  is  reported  as  stating  that  the  quantity  of  Canadian  and 
Scotch  whiskies  imported  into  this  country  under  the  Wilson  bill  has 
proved  a  serious  menace  to  the  domestic  trade.  The  report  issued  by 
the  Canadian  government,  among  other  items,  covers  the  total  exports 
of  whisky  from  Canada  during  the  past  year.  Tou  will  find  that  the 
entire  exports  only  amount  to  about  150,000  wine  gallons.  The  fig- 
ures in  the  government  report  are  imperial  gallons,  and  these  ship- 
ments were  made  not  alone  to  the  United  States,  but  to  various  points 
throughout  the  world.  I  would  also  advise  you  that  the  total  imports 
of  Scotch  whisky  do  not  exceed  these  figures,  and  I  would  respectfully 
suggest  that  this  quantity  is  certainly  not  a  menace  to  the  trade  in  the 
domestic  article. 

I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  addressing  you  on  the  subject  merely  that 
this  matter  might  be  put  before  you  in  the  proper  light.  There  is  cer- 
tainly a  good  deal  of  spurious  Canadian  aud  Scotch  whiskies  sold  in 
the  United  States.  In  Canadian  whisky  aloue  there  are  some  twenty 
different  imitations  of  the  two  leading  Canadian  brands,  all  purporting 
to  have  been  distilled  and  bottled  in  Canada,  but  which  are  all  put  up 
on  this  side  of  the  line  and  made  out  of  the  cheapest  class  of  whisky, 
and  as  they  are  all  about  80  or  85  per  cent  proof,  they  ar&  not  only 
defrauding  the  American  people,  but  they  are  deliberately  cheating  the 
Government  out  of  fully  100  per  cent  of  revenue,  as  this  whisky  only 
pays  about  90  cents  a  gallon,  whereas  it  should  pay  $1.80. 

Section  3449  is  supposed  to  cover  this  matter,  but  the  judges  in  the 
various  States  where  any  attempt  has  been  made  to  try  to  bring  par- 
ties to  justice  invariably  rule  that  it  does  not  cover  imitations  of 
imported  goods,  and  I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  without  some 
law  properly  enforced  against  imitations  any  increase  of  duty  will  only 
result  in  more  fraud  being  practiced  on  the  public.  Enforce  section 
3449  and  the  present  rate  of  duty  will  increase  the  Government  reve- 
nue on  imported  wines  and  liquors  fully  100  per  cent,  if  not  more,  and 
further  result  in  straight  goods  being  offered  for  sale. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

A.  A.  Maclean. 

STATEMENT  0E  EDWARD  L.  SNYDER,  0E  MEW  YORK  CITY. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  appear  here  as  the 
representative  of  the  National  Wholesale  Liquor  Dealers'  Association 
of  America,  an  association  of  recent  constitution,  but  already  possess- 
ing a  very  respectable  following.  I  have  brought  a  little  paper  which 
I  will  read.  It  is  very  brief*  indeed.  I  understood  that  this  hearing  is 
in  relation  to  tariff  questions,  and  on  that  account  I  have  not  come  pre- 
pared to  say  anything  in  relation  to  the  internal-revenue  legislation, 
believing  that  that  would  belong  under  a  separate  hearing. 

The  Chairman.  The  hearing  to-day  is  entirely  in  relation  to  tariff 
questions. 

Mr.  Snyder.  I  beg  to  present  the  following  points  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  committee  in  the  projected  tariff  bill: 

First.  A  similar  allowance  for  outage  during  the  bonded  period  on 
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imported  spirits  in  bulk  as  that  granted  to  domestic  spirits.  I  believe 
that  that  is  a  simple  act  of  justice,  and  I  trust  that  the  committee  will 
give  us  such  a  provision.  Believing  that  tariff  is  solely  a  matter  of 
revenue,  and  that  no  advantage  whatever  should  be  given  either  to 
domestic  or  foreign  spirits,  but  that  the  duty  on  foreign  spirits  should 
be  fixed  at  exactly  that  point  which  will  produce  revenue  to  the  Gov- 
ernment and  be  in  no  sense  be  protective — 

Second.  I  suggest  that  there  be  such  an  adjustment  of  the  duty  on 
imported  spirits  as  will  not  be  protective  nor  unduly  favoring  those 
goods  in  competition  with  domestic  production. 

Third.  In  regard  to  foreign  wines,  there  should  be  no  increase 
whatever  in  the  duty.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  present  duty  on  wines 
prbduces  the  greatest  revenue  to  be  derived  from  their  importation, 
does  not  protect  them  in  any  manner,  and  is  sufficient  protection  to  the 
domestic  product. 

As  matters  stand  now,  the  Government  is  simply  defrauded  out  of 
the  difference  between  the  tax  on  domestic  spirits  and  the  duty  on 
imported  spirits  by  the  vast  number  of  counterfeits  now  on  the  market; 
and  we  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  your  committee  to  the  necessity  of 
a  penal  law  to  prevent  the  present  evil  of  counterfeiting  brands  of  for- 
eign wines  in  bottle.  Incidentally,  section  3449  of  the  internal-revenue 
law  permits  seizures  of  counterfeit  imported  goods,  although  there  is 
no  evidence  that  these  seizures  were  contemplated  by  the  framers  of 
that  section.  We  respectfully  submit  to  the  committee  that  the  enact-  • 
ment  of  legislation  into  a  tariff  bill  which  will  cure  this  evil  would  be 
gratefully  received  by  the  wholesale  liquor  dealers  of  the  United  States. 

Section  3449  permits  the  seizures  of  counterfeit  imported  goods  as 
well  as  of  counterfeit  domestic  goods,  but  it  does  not  prevent  those  goods 
from  being  sold  by  the  Treasury  Department.  That  sale  gives  the  pur- 
chasers a  legal  right  to  sell  the  goods  again,  and,  consequently,  whatever 
legislation  is  enacted  on  the  subject  ought  to  prevent  the  reselling  of 
these  goods.    That  is  all  I  have  to  say. 

SPIRITS  AND  WTNTES. 
STATEMENT  OF  ME.  FREDERICK  JACOBI,   OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Mr.  Frederick  Jacob i,  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  addressed  the  com- 
mittee.   He  said: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  the  position  taken 
by  the  gentleman  who  has  preceded  me  in  relation  to  the  matter  now 
before  the  committee  is  somewhat  different  from  the  position  held  by 
the  producers  of  native  wines,  and  I  wish  you  to  permit  me  to  read  a 
small  brief  drawn  up  at  a  meeting  of  the  wine  producers  of  California. 
It  is  as  follows: 

At  a  meeting  of  the  producers  of  native  wines,  the  undersigned  were  appointed  a 
coraraitteo  to  present  to  your  honorable  body  the  views  of  those  most  largely  inter- 
ested ,  for  the  purpose  of  advocating  a  change  of  the  present  existing  duty  on  wines 
and  liquors.  In  advocating  this,  permit  us  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  following 
facts,  namely : 

The  duty  on  wines  had  been  without  a  change  for  twelve  years  prior  to  the  Wil- 
son bill,  this  duty  being  50  cents  per  gallon  on  all  varieties  of  wines.  This  duty 
was  satisfactory  to  all  interested  parties,  and  evidently  worked  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Government,,  as  no  change  was  ever  suggested.  ' 

In  the  first  draft  of  the  Wilson  bill  there  was  no  change  made  from  the  then  exist- 
ing duty  of  50  cents  per  gallon  on  wine  aud  $2.50  per  proof  gallon  on  spirits. 

It  was  not  to  have  been  expeoted  that  any  change  should  have  been  made,  for  the 
reason  that  the  Wilson  bill  was  intended  as  a  revenue  measure,  and  as  wines  and 
spirits  have  always  been  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  Government  of  all  countries, 
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duties  upon  same  have  been  levied  even  where  free  trade  existed  upon  ail  other 
commodities. 

When  the  bill,  however,  was  presented,  though  there  was  no  change  in  the  duty 
on  wines,  a  provision  was  introduced  to  the  effect  that  thonghthe  duty  on  wineswas 
supposed  to  be  50  cents  per  gallon,  this  duty  should  be  in  no  instance  more  than  100 
per  cent  ad  valorem — in  other  words,  making  the  duty  very  indefinite,  and  consid- 
ering that  wines,  due  to  the  very  large  crops  in  Europe,  were  very  cheap,  the  case 
would  have  arisen  that  the  bulk  of  wine  imported  into  this  country  would  have  pos- 
sibly paid  from  6  to  8  cents  per  gallon  duty.  Besides  this,  as  artificial  wines  can  be 
made  at  almost  any  figure,  even  the  small  figure  of  6  or  8  cents  per  gallon  might  have 
been  still  further  reduced. 

It  has  been  difficult  to  determine  through  what  influence  and  at  whose  solicitation 
the  ad  valorem  clause  was  inserted  in  the  original  bill.  When  the  bill  was  presented 
to  the  Senate  the  various  interests  connected  with  the  wine  and  spirit  line  agreed 
upon  proposing  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  wine  not  exceeding  14  percent  of  alcohol 
to  30  cents  per  gallon,  and  on  wines  of  a  higher  alcoholic  strength,  up  to  22  per  cent,  to 
50  cents  per  gallon 

They  likewise  agreed  to  favor  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  spirits  from  the  then 
existing  duty  of  $2.50  per  proof  gallon  to  $1.80  per  proof  gallon,  which  was  then 
double  the  amount  of  the  internal-revenue  tax. 

We  mention  the  above  facts  to  prove  the  assertion  that  there  was  no  necessity  of 
reducing  the  former  duties.  On  the  contrary,  however,  not  only  the  former  duties 
were  reduced  to  the  present  figures,  but  the  internal-revenue  tax  on  domestic  liquors 
was  advanced  from  90  cents  to  $1.10  per  proof  gallon,  thus  making  the  difference 
between  the  domestic  tax  and  the  duty  so  much  smaller.  The  result  was  that  the 
receipts  of  tax  on  domestic  spirits  materially  decreased,  without  a  corresponding 
increase  in  receipts  of  duty  on  imported  liquors. 

We  advocate,  therefore,  a  change  from  the  present  duty  to  the  duty  existing  prior 
to  the  enactment  of  the  present  law.  In  other  words,  we  favor  a  duty  of  50  cents 
per  gallon  on  wines,  and  $2.50  per  proof  gallon  on  all  kinds  of  spirits.  That  this  is 
not  advocated  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  price  of  native  wines  or  exacting  a 
larger  prolit  on  same  is  easily  gathered  from  the  following  facts: 

By  far  the  greatest  portion  of  our  native  wines  are  absorbed  by  the  poorer  classes 
on  account  of  their  cheapness. 

A  material  advance  in  price  of  our  home  product  would  largely  curtail  consump- 
tion, and  it  is  plainly  in  the  interests  of  those  concerned  in  the  industry  to  keep  the 
price  low  and  within  the  reach  of  the  working  classes.  To  cultivate  the  taste  for 
wine  among  the  masses  is  certainly  a  desirable  end  to-be  attained. 

Pure  wine  is  beneficial  to  health  aud  promotes  sobriety. 

The  result  of  replacing  the  duties  to  the  old  figures  will  be  an  increase  of  revenue 
to  the  Government,  for  though  the  importation  may  decrease  to  an  extent  in  quan- 
tity the  higher  rate  of  duty  will  increase  the  net  receipts  of  the  Government. 

There  is  always  a  demand  for  the  better  varieties  of  European  wines  and  liquors, 
and  the  consumption  of  such  goods,  especially  by  the  wealthy,  will  continue, 
though  the  duty  is  increased  to  even  a  higher  figure  than  suggested  by  us. 

The  result  of  a  higher  duty  will  be  in  diminishing  the  importation* of  the  poorer 
class  of  European  wines  and  liquors,  however,  which  are  manufactured  and  adulter- 
ated goods  to  a  very  great  extent.  The  German  Government,  as  you  are  aware,  is 
making  an  investigation  now  as  to  adulterated  wines,  as  this  branch  of  the  wine 
industry  has  been  greatly  stimulated  by  our  lower  duty  on  wines  and  liquors. 

These  goods,  due  to  the  lower  rate  of  duty,  come  into  competition  with  dur 
domestic  wines  and  liquors,  and  though  the  quality  is  inferior  the  fact  of  such 
goods  bearing  a  foreign  stamp  gives  them  a  market,  due  to  a  prejudice  on  the  part 
of  certain  buyers  in  favor  of  goods  bearing  foreign  labels  and  stamps. 

The  result  is  that  the  consumption  of  domestic  wines  and  liquors  has  been  affected 
by  such  goods.  If  necessary,  we  can  cite  instances  as  to  the  liquors  imported  under 
the  present  rate  of  duty,  such  liquors  being  simply  flavored  spirits,  but,  due  to  the 
import  stamp  on  the  packages  of  same,  interfering  with  the  consumption  of  pure 
domestic  spirits. 

It  is  to  be  surmised  from  correspondence  appearing  in  various  papers  that  an  effort 
will  he  made  to  extend  reciprocity  privileges  also  to  cover  wines  imported  from 
countries  that  may  possibly  give  us  tariff  concessions.  Though  the  general  propo- 
sition of  reciprocity  may  meet  with  favorable  consideration  by  our  Government,  we 
are  positive  that  it  is  not  advantageous  to  extend  same  to  wines  and  liquors,  and  for 
the  following  reasons: 

Firstly,  wines  and  liquors  have  alwayB  been  and  are  to-day  a  source  of  revenue 
to  all  countries,  however  lenient  their  tariff  laws  may.  be  in  reference  to  other 
commodities. 

Secondly,  all  wine-producing  countries,  however  low  their  rates  of  duty  may  be  on 
other  commodities,  have  invariably  placed  a  high  rate  of  duty  on  wines  and  liquors, 
particularly  when  such  countries  are  themselves  producers  of  wines  and  liquors.  This 
for  the  purpose  of  fostering  an  industry  which  is  not  only  a  direct  financial  benefit 
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to  a  country,  bat  has,  as  far  as  wines  are  concerned,  a  civilizing  influence  on  the 
community  where  same  are  consumed. 

Thirdly,  it  is  difficult,  in  the  exportation  of  wines  from  any  country,  to  determine 
whether  such  wines  are  really  the  product  of  that  country,  and  thus  by  reciprocity 
treaty  with  one  country  you  may  indirectly  be  extending  privileges  to  nations  not 
entitled  thereto. 

To  illustrate  thiB :  It  is  a  matter  of  record,  and  can  be  easily  substantiated,  that 
France,  which  is  the  largest  wine-producing  country  in  the  world,  imports  consider- 
ably more  than  it  exports,  thus  proving  that  the  home  consumption  of  France  is 
greater  than  its  production.  Therefore,  in  the  event  of  reciprocal  privileges  being 
extended  to  France,  as  far  as  wines  are  concerned,  the  conditions  may  be  that  we 
would  be  indirectly  benefiting  other  countries  who  are  not  extending  any  extra 
facilities  or  advantages  to  us,  or  who  may  possibly  have  laid  restrictions  on  some  of 
our  own  products.    We  dwell  upon  this  fact  more  particularly,  as  we  believe  that 

Srior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Wilson  bill  it  was  through  the  efforts  of  the  French 
overnment,  or  its  representatives,  that  an  ad  valorem  clause  was  surreptitiously 
put  in,  but  wisely  withdrawn,  from  the  draft  of  the  present  Wilson  bill. 

We,  therefore,  in  suggesting  an  advance  to  the  former  duties,  do  not  dwell  upon 
this  matter  for  the  purpose  of  solely  urging  a  protection  of  our  industry,  but  also 
for  the  purpose  of  checking  the  interference  in  the  sale  of  our  goods  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  inferior  foreign  products  which  are  handled  here,  due  to  a  disproportionate 
low  duty  on  such  goods. 

The  change  of  duty,  therefore,  we  think  will  result  in  an  increase  of  revenue  to  the 
Government,  a  protection  to  the  purchaser  of  domestic  wines  and  spirits,  and  impor- 
tation into  the  United  States  of  the  better  varieties  of  European  goods,  as  against 
the  large  quantity  of  adulterated  and  manufactured  goods  now  imported. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

E.  Frowenfeld, 
P.  L.  Crovat, 

F.  Jacobi, 

Committee. 

Mr.  Jacobi  added:  I  beg  to  state  that  although  we  dwell  on  the  fact 
in  the  paper  which  I  have  read  that  an  increase  of  duty  is  not  impera- 
tively necessary,  still  domestic  wines  are  selling  (certain  varieties  of 
them)  at  a  lower  figure  than  even  the  amount  of  the  duty,  which  shows 
that  we  are  not  interfered  with  in  regard  to  these  lower  grades  of  wine. 
But  in  regard  to  the  better  qualities  we  want  a  duty  of  50  cents  a  gal- 
lon on  dear  wines,  so  as  to  enable  us  to  cultivate  that  class  of  wines  and 
to  age  them,  all  of  which  is  done  in  Europe  at  a  much  lower  cost  than 
can  be  done  here. 

Mr.  McMillin.  What  is  the  duty  on  that  class  of  wines  now! 

Mr.  Jacobi.  Thirty  cents  a  gallon.  With  a  duty  of  50  cents  a  gal- 
lon we  will  be  able  to  age  our  wines  and  make  the  best  varieties  and 
to  build  up  a  trade  for  ourselves.  To-day  the  cost  of  our  labor  and 
the  interest  on  the  capital  invested  in  wine  making  is  higher  than  in 
foreign  countries.  We  are  not  asking  too  much,  because  we  are  not 
able  to  raise  the  price  of  our  wines  indefinitely,  for  the  reason  that  the 
bulk  of  our  wines  is  consumed  by  the  working  classes. 

Mr.  Payne.  Do  you  want  the  tax  on  spirits  reduced  to  90  cents  a 
gallon? 

Mr.  Jacobi.  Yes;  if  the  duty  on  foreign  spirits  is  retained  at  $1.80. 
There  will  be  a  brief  filed  showing  that  since  the  enactment  of  the 
present  law  reducing  the  duty  on  imported  spirits  and  increasing  the 
tax  on  domestic  spirits  there  has  been  a  loss  to  the  Government  of 
$270,000  in  the  State  of  California.  That  is  only  one  illustration  of  the 
effect  of  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  imported  spirits. 

Mr.  McMillin.  What  rate  do  you  want  to  have  the  duty  increased 
to  now? 

Mr.  Jacobi.  We  ask  the  replacement  of  the  old  duty  of  50  cents  a 
gallon  on  all  varieties  of  wine. 

Mr.  McMillin.  What  is  the  average  selling  price  of  your  wines  now  t 

Mr.  Jacobi.  That  depends  on  the  grade  of  wine. 

Mr.  McMillin.  What  is  the  price  of  your  highest  grade  of  wine? 
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Mr.  Jacobi.  We  have  wines  selling  as  high  as  90  cents  to  $1  a  gal- 
lon, and  we  have  wines  selling  as  low  as  25  cents. 

Mr.  McMillin.  And  the  average  would  be  about  whatt 

Mr.  Jacobi.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  say  what  the  average  would  be. 
The  greatest  consumption  is  of  wines  of  the  lowest  class. 

Mr.  McMillin.  A  duty  of  50  cents  a  gallon  on  wines  selling  at  90 
cents  a  gallon  would  be  more  than  50  per  cent! 

Mr.  Jacobi.  Yes;  but  the  bulk  of  our  wines  is  being  sold  at  from  25 
to  30  cents  a  gallon. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  P.  L.  CBOVAT,  OF  HEW  YORE;  N.  T. 

New  York,  December  23. 1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

For  your  information,  and  for  the  furtherance  of  your  fulfilling  your 
duties  in  framing  a  tariff  for  revenue,  and  for  the  protection'of  one  of 
the  largest  industries  of  the  State  of  California,  we  beg  to  submit  a  few 
statements  which  we  trust  will  enlighten  you  and  tend  to  protect  the 
California  wine  growers  and  brandy  distillers,  in  order  that  such  pro- 
tection will  allow  the  wine  growers  to  continue  to  develop  this  industry, 
which  has  been  handicapped  by  the  operation  of  the  Wilson  tariff  bill. 
First  the  Wilson  bill  reduced  the  revenue  tax  on  foreign  brandy  70 
cents  per  gallon,  and  at  the  same  time  increased  the  tax  on  spirits  20 
cents  per  gallon,  which  is  virtually  90  cents  per  gallon  in  favor  of  the  for- 
eign manufacturers.  Reducing  these  figures  has  opened  up  a  large 
increase  of  importations  of  cheap  foreign  brandy  and  forced  the  Cali- 
fornia grower  to  sell  his  product  at  the  same  figures,  tax  paid,  as  he  sold 
the  goods  previous  to  the  time  of  the  Wilson  bill  being  in  effect,  thereby 
forcing  the  grower  to  absorb  and  lose  20  cents  per  gallon  on  all  sales 
since  the  date  of  the  Wilson  bill.  Under  these  adverse  circumstances 
the  grower  was  forced,  in  many  cases,  to  stop  the  distillation  of  brandy. 
Our  vineyard  is  the  largest  in  the  world.  We  have  3,860  acres  in  vines, 
which  were  selected  from  the  best  vineyards  in  France,  and  nearly  two 
millions  of  dollars  has  been  expended  by  the  late  Senator  Leland  Stan- 
ford to  produce  a  brandy  from  pure  wines.  Jtfo  expense  has  been  spared 
to  show  and  prove  to  the  world  that  we  could  produce  as  good  an  arti- 
cle as  is  produced  in  the  great  brandy  districts  of  Europe.  By  distilling 
our  brandy  from  pure  sound  wine,  we  have  accomplished  our  purpose. 
You  may  not  be  aware  that  a  large  percentage  of  brandy  imported  into 
this  country  is  made  from  potato  spirits,  wine  lees,  and  pomace.  These 
latter  ingredients  are  the  refiise  from  the  grapes.  We  throw  this  refuse 
away,  as  we  consider  it  rank  poison  and  unwholesome.  For  the  past 
two  years  our  stills  have  been  idle. 

Our  usual  output  is  about  150,000  gallons  per  annum,  which  brought 
revenue  to  the  Government  of  $135,000  per  year.  The  Wilson  bill  cost 
the  Government  $270,000  for  the  past  two  years  from  us  alone,  and  this 
loss  comes  immediately  after  the  law  became  operative.  We  understand 
that  the  total  output  of  brandy  in  the  State  of  California  will  be  about 
one- twentieth  of  the  product  of  the  year  previous  to  the  Wilson  bill 
We  have  5,700  barrels  of  brandy  in  Europe.  French  experts  have 
acknowledged  our  brandy  as  being  excellent.  We  can  not  get  our 
product  on  the  French  market,  for  the  reason  that  France  protects  its 
growers  and  shuts  the  door  to  outsiders  and  quietly  unloads  their 
unsaleable  product  on  the  kind  Americans,  whose  doors  are  open  to 
them  and  who  think  that  if  brandy  comes  from  a  foreign  country  that 
*t  surely  must  be  good,  and  we  get  for  consumption  what  they  can  not 
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dispose  of  in  their  own  country,  and  is  a  preparation  which  is  made 
especially  for  this  market.  Investigation  will  show  you  that  the  poor- 
est quality  of  French  cognac  finds  its  way  to  tbis  country.  Stuff  that 
is  doctored  by  foreigners  who  are  adepts  in  the  art  of  mixing,  and  their 
mixtures,  which  cost  them  very  little,  are  sold  in  competition  with  the 
pure  ethers  of  wine,  which  is  pure  brandy,  and  made  by  the  American 
grower  who  is  trying  to  give  the  public  pure  goods.  The  revenue 
department  will  verify  our  statements  regarding  the  production  of 
brandy  in  the  United  States.  We  do  not  ask  for  a  prohibition  tariff, 
but  sincerely  hope  that  the  old  rate  of  $2.50  per  proof  gallon  be  restored. 
This  would  keep  the  cheap  and  inferior  grades  of  brandy  from  our 
market  and  would  put  us  in  position  to  compete  with  better  grades  of 
foreign  brandy  on  equal  terms.  Brandy's  value  is  determined  prin- 
cipally by  its  age.  Our  laws  protect  the  purchaser  from  the  fact  that 
the  vintage  of  the  brandy  is  inscribed  upon  each  package  and  the  pur- 
chaser has  the  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  age  of  the  brandy  he  is  buy- 
ing. The  foreigner  can  cut  any  age  he  desires  ou  his  packages  and 
the  purchaser  has  to  take  his  word  as  to  the  age,  and  our  experience 
has  been  that  ten  years  is  a  nominal  increase  for  a  foreigner  to  date 
back  his  brandy. 

Of  far  more  interest  to  the  American  grape  grower  is  the  wine 
industry.  Look  back  for  the  past  two  years  and  ask,  Why  is  the  Cali- 
fornia wine  crop  so  short!  You  will  find  that  thousands  of  acres  of 
vineyards  throughout  the  State  have  been  abandoned,  the  vines  have 
been  neglected,  and  a  great  many  vineyards  torn  up.  This  has  been 
caused  by  the  heavy  importations  of  cheap  foreign  wines,  which  have 
been  imported  into  this  country  under  the  cloak  of  an  imported  revenue 
stamp  and  sold  at  such  prices  that  the  poor  American  grower  could  not 
meet  the  competition.  It  takes  the  American  wines  three  years  to 
mature.  The  evaporation  and  loss  in  racking  the  wines  costs  the  pro- 
ducer so  much  that  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  make  a  living,  much  less 
a  profit,  forces  him  in  debt,  and  with  interest  eatiug  him  body  and 
soul  the  result  is  found  in  abandoned  vineyards  and  the  bankruptcy 
courts,  and,  oh,  how  many  sad  cases  of  this  kind  can  you  find  in  Cali- 
fornia. The  present  30-cent  rate  on  wine  admits  the  most  inferior 
wines  to  this  market,  where  they  are  blended  with  a  wine  wash  made 
by  fermenting  cheap  raisins.  Old  imported  casks  are  at  a  premium 
and  they  are  used  to  be  filled  with  this  base  concoction  and  sold  to  the 
consumer  as  imported,  and  is  so  proven  from  the  fact  that  the  wine  is 
in  imported  package. 

There  are  a  great  many  facts  regarding  the  why  and  wherefore  that 
a  duty  should  be  fixed  on  imported  wines  that  the  producer  of 
American  wines  can  only  become  aware  of,  because  he  is  brought  in 
direct  contact  from  competition.  For  wines  we  also  do  not  ask  a  duty 
to  be  prohibitive.  We  ask  for  50  cents  a  gallon  as  the  amount;  that 
we  think  should  be  a  fair  rate.  We  have  no  fear  of  the  results  with 
our  production  against  the  better  grades  of  imported  wines,  as  those 
who  have  means  will  buy  as  much  as  ever.  It  is  the  iniquitous  cheap 
article  that  is  foisted  on  the  unsophisticated  American  that  we  desire 
to  be  kept  by  our  foreign  neighbors  for  their  own  consumption  and  be 
allowed  to  compete  with  them  in  our  own  home  with  our  pure  wine, 
against  such  pure  wine  as  they  might  send  with  a  duty  of  50  cents  per 
gallon,  and  have  our  Government  be  as  zealous  for  their  subjects'  wel- 
fare as  foreign  countries  are. 

P.  L.  Crovat, 
General  Eastern  Manager 
"  Senator  Leland  Stanford's"  Vina  Vineyard  and  Distillery. 
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STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BY  WINE  AND  SPIRIT  TRADERS'  SOCIETY 

Office  of  the  Wine  and  Spirit  Traders'  Society, 

New  York,  December  267 1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We,  the  undersigned  members  of  the  Wine  and  Spirit  Traders' 
Society,  have  the  honor  to  recommend  the  following  rates  of  duty  for 
the  consideration  of  your  committee: 

(1)  Specific  duties. — We  earnestly  recommend  that  specific  rate^of 
duty  be  imposed  in  all  cases  on  all  merchandise  covered  by  Schedule 
II  of  the  present  tariff.  In  those  cases  in  which  such  rates  were 
adopted  at  the  suggestion  of  this  society  in  1875,  the  system  has  worked 
to  the  perfect  satisfaction  of  the  Government,  the  trade,  and  the  con- 
sumer. There  has  been  a  manifest  and  marked  improvement  in  the 
average  quality  and  purity  of  the  wines  and  spirits  imported.  There 
has  been  no  necessity  for  bringing  suits  for  undervaluation,  and  none 
have  been  brought,  and  the  cost  of  collection  has  been  much  reduced. 

The  specific  duty  puts  all  importers  on  an  equal  Tooting,  whereas 
under  an  ad  valorem  duty  the  honest  merchant  is  at  the  mercy  of  the 
unprincipled  dealer  who  imports  in  small  lots  and  takes  the  chances  of 
entering  his  goods  at  lower  values. 

(2)  Spirits  (brandy,  whisky,  gin,  rum,  cordials,  etc.). — Present  rate  of 
duty  (act  of  1894),  $1.80  per  proof  gallon.  Proposed  rate  of  duty, 
in  casks,  $1.50  per  proof  gallon  and  at  a  proportionate  rate  in  glass  or 
jugs. 

We  believe  that  if  the  rate  proposed  by  us  is  adopted,  the  importa- 
tions will  increase  and  the  revenue  will  be  in  excess  of  that  of  the  past 
three  years,  which  averaged  $2,555,603,  and  was  equal  to  an  ad  valorem 
duty  of  about  136  per  cent. 

The  importations  under  the  duty  of  $1.80  per  gallon  show  a  gradual 
increase  over  a  higher  rate  of  duty  ($2.50  per  proof  gallon,  act  of  1890), 
and  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  when  business  resumes  its  normal  condi- 
tion the  quantity  imported  will  be  very  much  larger  than  in  1895-96, 
when  it  was  1,457,242  gallons,  which  is  the  greatest  since  1890-91. 

The  duty  of  $1.50  per  gallon  will  bring  the  greatest  revenue,  and  if 
the  rate  of  tax  on  domestic  spirits  is  reduced  to  the  same  basis  it  will 
result  in  largely  increasing  the  revenue  and  put  a  stop  to  illicit  distill- 
ing and  fraudulent  imitations. 

The  fact  that  a  revenue  tax  on  domestic  spirits  and  a  corresponding 
customs  duty  on  imported  spirits  in  excess  of  the  highest  revenue-pro- 
ducing point  cause  frauds  on  the  Government  far  in  excess  of  any 
sum  gained  by  the  imposition  of  such  high  tax  or  duty  is  so  well  con- 
firmed by  experience  as  to  need  no  argument. 

(3)  Sparkling  icines  (champagne  and  all  other  sparkling  wines). — Pres- 
ent rate  of  duty  (act  of  1890),  $8  per  dozen  so-called  quart  bottles  and 
proportionate  rates  on  other  size  bottles,  with  a  duty  of  three-quarters 
of  1  per  cent  a  pound  on  the  weight  of  the  bottles,  which  is  equal  to  21 
cents  per  dozen  so-called  quart  bottles,  or  $8.21  per  case.  Proposed 
rate  of  duty,  $6  per  dozen  so-called  quart  bottles  and  no  separate  or 
additional  duty  on  the  glass. 

The  rate  of  $6  per  dozen  so-called  quart  bottles  was  established  in 
1864,  and  has  since,  from  time  to  time,  been  agreed  upon  by  the  pro- 
ducers of  domestic  wines  and  the  importers  of  wines,  as  having  fur- 
nished ample  protection  to  the  American  article.  It  was  changed  in 
1883  to  $7,  at  the  suggestion  of  Senator  Brown  of  Georgia,  on  the  theory 
that  champagne  being  a  luxury  it  should  pay  the  highest  rate  of  duty 
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Congress  could  be  induced  to  impose.  This,  however,  was  done  entirely 
on  his  own  motion  without  any  suggestion  from  the  domestic  producers, 
at  the  end  of  the  session,  during  a  period  of  great  confusion,  and  was, 
we  consider,  an  inadvertence  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  as  a  reference 
to  the  record  of  that  date  will,  we  think,  snfficiently  show.  This  rate 
remained  in  force  until  1890,  when  the  House  passed  the  McKinley  bill, 
which  increased  the  rates  of  duty  on  many  articles,  but  did  not  include 
champagne,  as  it  was  considered  to  be  sufficiently  taxed.  When  this 
bill  reached  the  Senate,  the  Finance  Committee,  in  consequence  of  a 
demand  from  a  certain  class  who  considered  champagne  one  of  the 

freatest  luxuries,  decided  it  was  a  political  necessity  to  increase  the  rate 
1  a  case,  making  the  present  duty  of  $8  per  dozen. 

The  increase  of  $2  per  case  having  been  added  to  the  rate  of  duty  on 
champagne  and  sparkling  wines  by  outside  influences,  we  ask  to  have 
the  original  rate  of  $ 6  per  dozen  restored,  as  we  believe  it  will  largely 
increase  the  imports  and  gradually  increase  the  receipts.  It  will  also 
benefit  the  trade,  as  it  will  take  less  capital  to  conduct  the  business, 
which  is  already  so  hampered  by  the  necessary  expenses  connected  with 
it  that  there  is  comparatively  very  little  profit  to  the  American  merchant. 

The  importations  since  1870  have  increased  about  16  per  cent,  whereas 
the  population  and  wealth  of  the  country  have  more  than  doubled  dur- 
ing this  period,  showing  that,  although  champagne  is  used  more  than 
any  other  wine  on  festive  occasions,  the  consumption  has  not  kept  pace 
with  this  development. 

Champagne  and  other  sparkling  wines  ready  for  consumption  can 
only  be  transported  in  glass,  and,  as  the  duty  is  assessed  at  a  high  rate, 
we  claim  that  no  separate  or  additional  duty  should  be  put  on  the  bottles. 

(4)  Still  wines. 

(5)  Vermuth,  ginger  wine,  or  ginger  cordial. — Present  rate  of  duty 
(act  of  1894) :  In  casks  containing  14  per  cent  or  less  of  absolute  alcohol, 
30  cents  per  gallon;  containing  more  than  14  per  cent  of  absolute 
alcohol,  50  cents  per  gallon;  in  bottles  or  jugs,  per  case  of  1  dozen  so- 
called  quart  bottles  or  jugs,  $1.60  per  dozen,  and  proportionate  rates  for 
other  sizes,  and  no  separate  or  additional  duty  on  the  glass. 

The  present  duty  on  these  articles  is  acceptable  to  the  trade,  and,  con- 
sidering the  general  depression  in  business,  is  producing  a  good  revenue, 
the  duty  on  still  wines  in  bulk  for  the  fiscal  year  of  1896  being  $1,042,251, 
the  average  value  of  the  wines  entered  at  the  duty  of  30  cents  per 
gallon  being  65  cents  per  gallon,  and  the  average  value  of  those  entered 
at  the  duty  of  50  cents  per  gallon  being  73  cents  per  gallon. 

We  request  that  no  change  be  made. 

(6)  Malt  liguors. 

(7)  Malt  extract.— Present  rate  of  duty  (act  of  1894) :  In  casks,  15 
cents  per  gallon ;  in  bottles  or  jugs,  30  cents  per  gallon,  and  no  separate 
or  additional  duty  on  the  bottles  or  jugs. 

No  change  proposed. 

(8)  Cherry  juice,  prune  juice,  prune  wine. — Present  rate  of  duty  (act 
of  1894) :  Containing  18  per  cent  or  less  of  absolute  alcohol,  50  cents  per 
gallon ;  if  containing  more  than  18  per  cent  of  absolute  alcohol,  $1.80 
per  gallon. 

This  article  is  not  generally  imported  by  the  wine  and  spirit  import- 
ers, but  has  been  classed  with  wines  and  assessed  at  the  same  rate  of 
duty  as  still  wines  in  bulk,  as  it  contaius  about  seventeen-eighteenths 
per  cent  of  alcohol.  We  annex  a  letter  of  Messrs.  H.  Batjer  &  Co., 
who  handle  this  article  largely. 

(9)  Bay  rum. — Present  rate  of  duty  (act  of  1894),  $1  per  proof  gallon. 
No  change  proposed. 
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(10)  (Hnger  ale,  ginger  beer. — Present  rate  of  duty  (act  ~f  1894),  20 
per  cent  ad  valorem,  bat  no  separate  or  additional  duty  shall  be  assessed 
in  the  bottles.  Proposed  rate  of  duty,  10  cents  per  dozen  of  so-called 
pint  bottles,  but  no  additional  duty  on  the  bottles. 

The  act  of  1890  put  a  specific  rate  of  duty  of  13  cents  per  dozen  so- 
called  pint  bottles,  but  no  duty  on  the  bottles.  This  duty  was  changed 
to  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  20  per  cent  by  the  act  of  1894.  We  request 
that  a  specific  duty  be  restored,  and  recommend  the  rate  of  10  cents  per 
dozen  so-called  pint  bottles,  but  no  separate  duty  on  the  bottles. 

An  erroneous  impression  prevails  that  large  profits  are  connected 
with  all  branches  of  the  wine  and  spirit  trade;  this,  however,  is  not 
the  case.  The  retail  trade  do  realize  large  margins,  but  the  importers 
make  only  a  small  percentage  or  commission  on  the  amount  of  their 
sales,  and  when  it  is  realized  that  the  total  value  of  the  importations  of 
spirits,  champagnes,  still  wines,  and  malt  liquors  for  the  fiscal  year  of 
1890  amounted  to  only  $10,588,618,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  very  small  por- 
tion of  this  amount  remains  to  be  divided  by  the  American  importers. 

The  importers  of  these  articles  make  less  money  than  most  of  the 
leading  firms  in  other  branches  of  business,  and  this  is  shown  by  a 
comparison  of  their  financial  status. 

We  are  among  the  largest  contributors  to  the  customs  revenue  and, 
taking  all  the  above  into  consideration,  are  entitled  to  such  legislation 
as  will  facilitate  our  business. 

PRIVILEGES  AND  CHANGES  ADVOCATED. 

Stamps. — We  recommend  the  abolition  of  the  stamps  now  affixed  to 
foreign  wines  on  the  ground  that  they  are  of  no  utility  and  are  an  aid 
to  fraud.  These  stamps  were  originally  intended  for  spirits  only,  and 
wines  and  malt  liquors  were  included  in  the  act,  much  to  the  detriment 
of  these  interests. 

Alloicance  for  leakage  of  wines  and  spirits  in  bulk  while  in  band. — We 
recommend  that  the  same  allowance  be  granted  to  foreign  wines  and 
spirits  as  is  granted  to  domestic  spirits  in  bond  under  the  provisions  of 
the  present  law,  viz,  for  a  cask  of  40  gallons  capacity: 
Not  to  exceed  1  proof  gallon  for  2  months  or  part  thereof. 
Not  to  exceed  1£  galls,  for  more  than    2  mos.  and  not  more  than    4  mos. 
Not  to  exceed  2   galls,  for  more  than    4  mos.  and  not  more  than    6  mos. 
Not  to  exceed  2£  galls,  for  more  than   6  mos.  and  not  more  than    8  mos. 
Not  to  exceed  3   galls,  for  more  than    8  mos.  and  not  more  than  10  mos. 
Not  to  exceed  3£  galls,  for  more  than  10  mos.  and  not  more  than  12  mos. 
Not  to  exceed  4   galls,  for  more  than  12  mos.  and  not  more  than  15  mos. 
Not  to  exceed  4£  galls,  for  more  than  15  mos.  and  not  more  than  18  mos. 
Not  to  exceed  5   galls,  for  more  than  18  mos.  and  not  more  than  21  mos. 
Not  to  exceed  5£  galls,  for  more  than  21  mos.  and  not  more  than  24  mos. 
Not  to  exceed  6   galls,  for  more  than  24  mos.  and  not  more  than  27  mos. 
Not  to  exceed  6£  galls,  for  more  than  27  mos.  and  not  more  than  30  mos. 
Not  to  exceed  7   galls,  for  more  than  30  mos.  and  not  more  than  33  mos. 
Not  to  exceed  7£  galls,  for  more  than  33  mos.  and  not  more  than  36  mos. 
and  for  larger  and  smaller  casks  in  proportion.    There  is  no  objection 
to  this  on  the  part  of  domestic  producers. 

Allowancefor  breakage  and  leakage. — We  recommend  that  an  allow- 
ance of  5  per  centum  for  breakage  be  granted  on  all  foreign  wines,  spirits, 
beer,  and  ginger  ale  imported  in  bottles  and  jugs. 

There  is  always  more  or  less  breakage  and  leakage  in  case  goods, 
and  this  has  to  be  borne  by  the  importer  without  any  compensation. 

The  allowance  of  5percentin  lieu  of  breakage  wasestablished  by  theact 
of  1799  and  continued  uninterruptedly  until  1870,  when  it  was  repealed  by 
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the  act  of  July  14  of  that  year,  but  it  was  again  restored  by  the  act  of 
February  8, 1875;  so  that  it  has  been  in  force  for  over  seventy-five  years. 
Champagne  and  other  sparkling  wines  were  thus  made  an  exception 
to  the  general  rule,  which  made  allowance  only  for  the  breakage  actu- 
ally sustained  on  the  voyage  of  importation,  because  experience  showed 
that  this  arbitrary  allowance  was  practically  the  equivalent  of  the 
average  damage  sustained  through  leakage  and  breakage,  and  by  this 
means  the  labor  of  opening  the  packages  was  avoided  and  the  integrity 
of  the  packages  preserved. 

Samples. — We  recommend  a  provision  permitting  the  importation  free 
of  duty  of  samples  of  wines,  spirits,  ginger  ale,  and  beer,  providing 
that  such  samples  do  not  exceed  in  number  eleven  quart  bottles  at  any 
one  time,  and  provided  that  the  collector  of  the  port  of  entry  shall  be 
satisfied  that  they  are  bona  fide  samples.  There  is  no  provision  for 
them  under  the  present  law. 

The  object  of  this  recommendation  is  not  to  avoid  payment  of  duty 
on  such  samples,  as  this  is  of  no  moment,  but  to  avoid  the  delay  neces- 
sary in  making  the  entries,  etc.,  for  such  payment.  It  is  often  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  have  such  samples  delivered  at  the  earliest  possi- 
ble moment  after  landing. 

Sales  oftvines}  etc.,  for  use  at  sea. — The  shipping  act  of  June  16, 1884, 
provided  that  merchandise  in  bond  could  be  sold  to  American  vessels 
trading  with  foreign  ports,  for  use  at  sea,  without  the  payment  of  duty. 
We  ask  to  have  this  privilege  extended  to  foreign  vessels,  as  it  will 
enable  us  to  compete  for  an  important  trade  which  at  present  is  con- 
trolled by  foreign  ports. 

Country  of  origin. — We  request  that  all  casks,  cases,  packages,  and 
bottles  or  jugs  containing  any  of  the  articles  under  Schedule  H  be 

required  to  be  marked  in  plain  English  words,  Produce  of ,  the 

country  of  origin,  before  the  American  consuls  certify  the  invoice. 

This  is  a  protection  to  the  consumer  and  insures  his  buying  genuine 
articles.    The  invoice  of  the  goods  to  have  on  it  that  each  cask,  case, 

package,  bottle,  or  jug  is  marked  "Produce  of (name  of  country)" 

either  stamped  or  branded  with  a  die,  painted  or  stenciled  on  casks, 
cases,  or  outside  packages  of  any  kind  and  printed  on  labels  on  each 
bottle  or  jug. 

The  above  rates  of  duty  with  the  privileges  and  changes  recommended 
by  this  society  are  herewith  submitted  as  embodying  the  views  of  the 
trade. 

Francis  J.  Crilly,  of  F.  J.  Crilly  &  Co., 
Ohas.  Kenauld,  of  Renauld  &  Niederstadt, 
H.  E.  Gourd,  of  H.  E.  Gourd, 
Charles  Graef,  of  Chas.  Graef  &  Co., 
Charles  Du  Vivier,  of  Du  Vivier  &  Co., 
E.  La  Montagne,  of  E.  La  Montague  &  Sons, 
J.  K  McCall,  of  E.  Blackburn  &  Co., 
Geo.  S.  Nicholas,  of  Geo.  S.  Nicholas, 
Peter  MoQuade,  of  Peter  McQuade  &  Co., 
Alex.  D.  Shaw,  of  Alex.  D.  Shaw  &  Co., 
Joseph  Park,  of  Park  &  Tilford, 
H.  A.  Batjer,  of  H.  A.  Batjer  &  Co., 
Ernst  Feldman,  of  Ernst  Feldman, 
W.  A.  Taylor,  of  W.  A.  Taylor  &  Co., 
A.  De  Bary,  of  F.  De  Bary  &  Co., 
C.  H.  Arnold,  of  C.  H.  Arnold, 
Council  of  the  Wine  and  Spirit  Traders1  Society  of  the  United  States. 
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ADDITIONAL  STATEMENT  OF  WINE  AND  SPIRIT  TRADERS' 
SOCIETY,  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

New  Yobk,  January  4, 1897. 
Committee  on  Wats  and  Means: 

The  Wine  and  Spirit  Traders'  Society  of  the  United  States  be^, 
leave  to  say  that  they  have  heard  the  arguments  of  the  gentlemen 
representing  the  interests  of  the  domestic  distillers,  the  California  pro- 
ducers, and  the  president  of  the  Wholesale  Liqnor  Dealers'  Associa- 
tion, Mr.  E.  L.  Snyder.  The  statements  of  the  latter  gentleman  are 
substantially  correct,  but  we  wish,  however,  to  particularly  emphasize 
his  remarks  in  reference  to  the  amendment  of  section  3440,  Revised 
Statutes,  regarding  the  sale,  shipment,  transportation,  or  removal  of  any 
spirituous  or  fermented  liquors  or  wines,  whether  foreign  or  domestic, 
in  casks  or  other  packages,  under  any  other  than  the  proper  name  or 
brand  known  to  the  trade  as  designating  the  kind  or  quality  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  bottles,  casks,  or  other  packages  containing  the  same.  The 
defect  in  the  language  of  the  present  law  is  that  it  omits  the  word 
44  bottles,"  and  also  provides  no  penalty  for  its  violation. 

We  submit  herewith  a  copy  of  House  bill  No.  9466,  introduced  by 
Hon.  Amos  J.  Cummings,  which  is  intended  to  correct  the  defects  in 
the  present  law.  We  need  hardly  say  to  your  committee  that  the  loss 
to  the  revenue  of  the  United  States  for  want  of  such  amendment  can 
hardly  be  estimated.  The  market  is  flooded  with  imitation  goods, 
which,  in  the  case  of  wines  and  spirits  subject  to  customs  duties, 
defraud  the  Government  by  the  difference  between  the  internal-revenue 
tax  and  the  duty  on  imported  wines  and  spirits. 

Independent  of  this,  in  the  case  of  bottles,  illicit  distillers  take 
advantage  of  this  lack  of  penalty  to  sell  their  entire  product  in  bottles. 

In  the  case  of  imitation  of  domestic  spirits,  the  fraud  is  equally 
prevalent  by  the  imitation  of  brands  of  the  well-known  distillers.  Not 
only  is  the  Government  defrauded  in  both  mentioned  cases,  but  the 
public  is  imposed  upon  by  the  sale  of  fictitious,  and  in  many  cases 
impure,  compounds. 

Mr.  Thompson,  representing  particularly  the  Kentucky  distillers,  asks 
that  the  duty  on  imported  spirits  be  increased  from  the  present  rate  of 
$1.80  per  proof  gallon  to  $2.50,  unless,  as  we  infer  from  his  remarks, 
the  internal-revenue  tax  be  reduced  to  90  cents  per  proof  gallon.  We 
believe  that  the  latter  figure  would  produce  a  larger  revenue  than  the 
present  rate  of  $1.10,  by  making  illicit  distillation  dangerous  and 
unprofitable. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  society  had  nothing  to  do  with  fixing 
the  amount  of  the  internal-revenue  tax.  How  it  happened  is  well- 
known  to  your  committee.  It  is  very  far  from  our  object  to  restrict 
the  amount  of  the  duty  on  any  article  in  Schedule  H,  which  can 
be  equally  well  produced  in  the  United  States  as  -it  can  be  in  a  for- 
eign county,  but  we  can  hardly  see  the  force  or  necessity  of  imposing 
a  duty  practically  prohibitory  on  such  wines  and  spirits  as  are  the 
exclusive  product  of  the  country  from  which  they  are  exported  by 
reason  of  its  soil  and  favorable  climatic  position. 

In  the  matter  of  Canadian  whiskies,  we  agree  with  Mr.  Thompson 
that  unless  they  change  their  law  in  reference  to  the  size  of  the  casks 
which  can  be  imported  into  the  Dominion  of  Canada  to  conform  to  the 
size  used  in  the  United  States  a  prohibitory  duty  should  be  imposed. 

It  is  only  just  to  say,  however,  that  there  are  no  restrictions  on  the 
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importation  into  the  Dominion  of  Canada  for  goods  in  bottles,  packed 
in  cases. 

It  has  been  a  fad  for  the  past  few  years  for  a  few  people  in  some  of 
oar  large  cities  to  drink  Scotch  whiskies.  These  do  not  come  from 
Canada,  but  from  Great  Britain.  The  insignificance  of  the  amount,  as 
compared  with  the  production  of  domestic  spirits,  will  appear  from  the 
following  figures  taken  from  the  official  statistics  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  and  the  Internal- Revenue  Department:  The  total  quantity  of 
spirits  of  all  kinds  imported  from  Great  Britain  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
iug  July  1, 1896,  was  449,892  gallons.  This  included  Scotch  and  Irish 
whisky,  brandy,  rum,  and  gin.  The  total  quantity  of  spirits  imported 
from  the  Dominion  of  Canada  in  the  fiscal  year  1895-90  was  156,174 
gallons.  The  total  number  of  gallons  of  spirits  manufactured  in  the 
United  States  for  the  same  period  was  86,588,703.  How  insignificant 
the  quantity  imported  and  how  little  it  affected  the  domestic  product 
is  at  once  apparent. 

The  fiscal  year  we  have  quoted  for  domestic  spirits  is  the  lowest  since 
1889,  owing  to  the  enormous  overproduction,  which  caused  the  stagna- 
tion in  the  sale  of  domestic  goods.  For  instance,  in  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30, 1893,  the  total  number  of  gallons  of  spirits  produced  in  the 
United  States  was  128,651,782. 

The  argument  of  Mr.  Jacobi,  representing  the  California  wine  pro- 
ducers, contains  many  statements  that  are.  to  say  the  least,  misleading. 
We  believe  the  present  rate  of  duties  on  wines  to  be  fair  and  to  give 
ample  protection  to  the  domestic  producer.  In  fact,  Mr.  Jacobi  practi- 
cally admits  this  after  the  close  of  his  argument. 

The  class  of  wines  coming  in  under  the  30  cents  per  gallon  duty  are 
offset  by  the  cheap  American  wines,  which  are  sold  for  less  than  30 
cents.  The  higher  grades  of  wines,  which  he  claims  should  pay  50 
cents  per  gallon  duty,  are  uniformly  imported  in  cases,  the  duty  on 
which  is  $1.60  per  case,  which  is  more  than  50  cents  per  gallon  duty, 
besides  including  the  duty  on  bottles.    If  the  average  quantity  is  2.4 

fallons  per  case,  the  duty  on  the  wine  at  50  cents  per  gallon  would  be 
1.40,  leaving  20  cents  for  the  duty  on  bottles. 

The  invoice  value  of  wine  imported  at  30  cents  per  gallon  duty  aver- 
ages 65  cents,  and  that  over  14  per  cent  alcoholic  strength  averages  73 
cents  per  gallon.  The  fact  that  "inferior  goods  find  a  market  because 
they  bear  a  foreign  stamp  "  is  largely  taken  advantage  of  by  many  deal- 
ers in  domestic  wines  to  dispose  of  tbem  under  foreign  names,  thus  resort- 
ing to  the  un-American  device  of  not  sailing  under  their  own  colors. 

As  to  the  assertion  that  France  imports  more  wines  than  she  exports, 
we  give  the  following  official  figures  (French),  in  round  numbers: 

Drench  imports  and  exports  of  wines, 
[In  millions  of  francs.] 


Tear.  '  Imports.   Export*. 


1893 ;  183  188 

1894 '  144  '  232 

1896 212  i  222 

___      _ J 

i    Ah  compared  with  the  production  of  France,  which  is  as  follows : 

Gallons. 

1893 1,250,000,000 

1894 1,000,000,000 

1895 675,000,000 

1896 1,050,000,000 

T  H 72 
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It  may  be  well  to  notice  that  the  whole  wine  production  of  the  United 
States  (18,000,000  gallons  annually)  hardly  equals  9  per  cent  of  France's 
importation  and  is  less  than  2  per  cent  of  her  production  of  wines. 

As  to  Germany,  the  average  yearly  production  of  wines  is  62,000,000 
gallons,  or  nearly  four  times  that  of  the  United  States. 

The  importations  of  artificial  or  adulterated  wines  is  of  rare  occur- 
rence. In  France,  by  a  law  passed  November  14, 1896,  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  such  articles  is  made  a  misdemeanor.  In  Germany  a  simi- 
lar law  is  in  process  of  enactment.  It  would  be  well  if  Congress  could 
formulate  and  pass  a  law  of  like  character,  applicable  to  the  whole 
United  States.  Several  of  the  States  have  such  laws,  but  it  is  difficult 
to  obtain  convictions.  In  consequence,  the  country  is  flooded  with 
adulterated  wines  and  liquors,  manufactured  by  our  own  people  and 
sold  under  foreign  or  fictitious  names,  to  the  detriment  of  the  public 
health  and  revenue. 

The  limited  time  awarded  us  will  not  allow  us  to  go  into  details  bear- 
iug  out  our  figures  and  showing  that  an  increase  in  duties  on  the 
articles  in  Schedule  H  would  not  be  productive  of  an  increase  in  the 
revenue.    Wo  are  fully  prepared,  however,  to  do  so  if  you  desire  it. 
Very  respectfully, 

Francis  J.  Crilly,  of  Joseph  F.  Crilly  &  Co.,  president; 
Charles  Eenauld,  of  Eenauld  &  Niederstadt,  treasurer; 
Henry  B.  Gourd,  of  Henry  B.  Gourd,  secretary;  J.  N. 
McCall,  of  E.  Blackburn  &  Co.;  Charles  Du  Vivier,  of 
Du  Vivier  &  Co. ;  Alex.  D.  Shaw,  of  Alex.  D.  Shaw  &  Co.  ; 
Jos.  Park,  of  Park  &  Tilford;  Charles  Graef,  of  Charles 
Graef  &  Co. ;  E.  La  Montague,  of  E.  La  Montagne  & 
Sons;  A.  de  Bary,  of  Fred'k  de  Bary  &  Co.;  Geo.  S. 
Nicholas,  of  Geo.  S.  Nicholas  &  Co.;  H.  A.  Batjer,  of 
H.  A.  Batjer  &  Co. ;  Peter  McQuade,  of  Peter  McQuade 
&  Co.;  Ernst  Feldmann,  of  Ernst  Feldmann;  W.  A. 
Taylor,  of  W.  A.  Taylor  &  Co.;  C.  H.  Arnold,  of  C.  H. 
Arnold;  Chas.  Bellows,  of  Chas.  Bellows,  Council  of  the 
Wine  and  Spirit  Traders'  Society  of  the  United  States. 
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(Paragraph  237.) 

STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BY  WALDEff  &  CO.,  0E  HEW  YORK,  V.  Y. 

New  York,  December  29,  1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  wish  to  give  you  a  few  hints  how  the  Government  obstructs  our 
trade  as  distillers  of  California  brandy,  especially  as  to  exports.  The 
brandy  trade  of  South  America  and  the  West  Indies  is  principally  done 
in  case  goods  of  French  manufacture.    To  meet  this  trade,  we  must 

Eut  up  goods  of  like  quality  and  price.  The  first  we  have  accomplished, 
ut  the  latter  this  Government  prevents  us  from  doing,  as  it  only  allows 
us  to  bottle  tax-paid  brandy  and  in  bottles  On  which  the  duty  has  been 
paid.  As  this  tax  amounts  to  from  $2.<  0  to  $3  per  case  (according  to 
the  age  of  the  goods),  you  can  readily  see  it  is  prohibitory.  As  case 
goods  export  trade,  carrying  the  brand  of  the  maker,  is  certainly  of 
benefit  to  the  country  as  well  as  to  the  individual,  we  trust  you  can  find 
a  method  of  our  bottling  in  bond  for  export. 
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Then,  as  to  imports,  the  French  carry  their  brandy  for  age  without 
tax,  so  old  brandy  is  brought  into  this  country  and  the  duty  assessed 
on  it  per  gallon  without  regard  to  the  age,  the  package  coming  in  full 
and  in  good  order,  whereas  the  domestic  article  is  carried  in  original 
packages  at  an  arbitrary  leakage,  so  that  old  goods  are  assessed  for 
tax  for  more  than  the  contents  of  the  package. 

Then  an  outrageous  action  is  the  payment  of  tax  on  an  empty  pack- 
age. On  exporting  old  goods,  the  tax  has  to  be  paid  on  outs  above  the 
allowance  and  in  the  original  package,  which  may  be  in  bad  condition 
and  always  much  out.  As  all  California  goods  have  to  make  the  long 
trip  from  that  State  for  market,  it  is  much  harder  on  both  the  cask  and 
outage  than  the  direct  trip  across  the  Atlantic. 

We  also  state  the  fact  that  we  can  only  ship  brandy  to  Canada  in 
such  large-sized  packages  that  it  is  unsaleable  there,  whereas  that 
country  can  ship  here  any  sized  packages. 

If  the  above  facts  are  not  discrimination  against  the  domestic  brandy 
in  favor  of  the  imported,  what  isf 

Walden  &  Co. 
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(Paragraph  240.) 
STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BY  MORRIS  L.  BETTMAH,  OF  CIHCIHHATL 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  address  to  place  before  yon  cogent  and 
logical  reasons  why  the  import  duty  on  liqueurs,  cordials,  and  all  spirit 
products  should  be  increased  in  the  new  tariff  bill  now  under  your  con- 
sideration from  $1.80  per  gallon,  the  present  rate,  to  $2.50  per  gallon, 
the  old  rate  which  prevailed  in  the  McKinley  bill. 

The  Wilson-Gorman  bill  presented  the  remarkable  condition  ot 
Increasing  the  internal-revenue  tax  on  spirits  and  spirit  goods  from  90 
cents  to  $1.10  per  gallon  and  in  strange  and  unusual  contrast  of  reducing 
the  duty  on  imported  spirits  and  spirit  goods  from  $2.50  to  $1.80  per 
gallon. 

To  increase  the  internal  revenue  from  90  cents  to  $1.10  was  to  put 
upon  the  distillers,  manufacturers  of  cordials,  and  wholesale  liquor 
dealers  a  great  hardship.  To  reduce  the  import  duty  from  $2.50  to 
$1.80  was  to  give  to  foreign  producers  a  vast  advantage  over  American 
makers. 

It  can  not  be  argued  otherwise  than  that  cordials,  liqueurs,  etc.,  are 
luxuries.  They  enter  only  into  the  homes  of  the  luxurious  and  well  to 
do.  They  are  consumed  exclusively  by  refined  and  expensive  palates. 
The  laboring  man,  the  artisan,  the  mechanic,  the  agriculturist  does  not 
know  of  them  nor  of  their  use. 

A  prejudice  certainly  exists  in  the  minds  of  the  exclusive  class  of 
consumers  of  cordials  in  favor  of  foreign  products.  When  the  difference 
in  cost  is  but  a  trifle,  the  foreign  product  is  always  chos  en.  The  quality 
is  not  questioned  nor  examined  into.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  cordials 
produced  by  the  American  manufacturers,  such  as  ourselves,  are  not 
excelled  in  quality,  flavor,  purity,  or  general  worth  by  cordials  manu- 
factured anywhere  in  the  wide  world. 

It  has  always  been  the  policy,  we  believe,  of  the  Republican  party  to 
tax  such  luxuries  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Government,  for  the  pro- 
tection and  promotion  of  the  home  manufacturers. 
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The  basis  of  all  fine  cordials  is  spirits.  The  best  spirits  in  the  world 
are  made  from  corn  by  enormous  distilleries,  like  the  few  now  in  oper- 
ation in  this  country.  The  larger  the  distillery  the  cleaner  and  tietter 
the  spirits.  No  distillery  in  Europe  approaches  in  size  our  American 
plants.  The  foreign  distilleries  are  toys,  trifles,  pigmies  compared  to 
our  spirit  houses.  Our  American  spirits  are,  therefore,  much  superior 
in  quality  to  the  spirits  made  in  Germany,  France,  or  any  other  country. 
Spirits  in  these  countries  are  principally  made  from  potatoes,  and  in 
small  quantities,  and  have  a  coarse  flavor  and  a  pronounced  odor 
which  the  manufacturer  covers  up  by  more  or  less  harmful  adulteration. 
No  corn  spirits  are  made  in  Europe,  and  no  spirits  in  Europe  compare 
for  one  moment  with  the  American  product. 

The  various  articles  used  in  distillation  of  fine  cordials  are  obtained 
by  European  distillers,  as  well  as  by  ourselves,  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  especially  from  South  America.  In  the  matter  of  the  supply  of 
leaves,  roots,  herbs,  and  fruits  for  the  distillation  of  cordials,  we  are  on 
the  same  footing  as  the  foreign  maker.  We  obtain  them  equal  in 
quality  and  as  low  in  price  as  they  do,  but  in  all  other  items  of  expense 
the  foreigner  has  the  advantage.  His  bottles  cost  less,  no  internal  rev- 
enue prevails  on  spirits  in  his  country,  the  cost  of  labor  is  much  less, 
the  cost  of  his  casing,  packing,  etc.,  is  nominal  compared  to  ours.  His 
labels,  corks,  and  metal  caps,  his  storage  and  interest  cost  considerably 
less  than  ours.  Freight  to  our  shores  is  unimportant.  The  difference 
between  the  duty  paid  by  the  imported  article  at  the  present  unjust 
rate  of  $1.80  and  the  internal  revenue  of  $1.10  per  gallon  paid  by  us 
is  thus  more  than  wiped  out  by  the  superior  advantages  enjoyed  by  the 
foreigner. 

Under  the  McKinley  bill  the  tariff  on  these  goods  was  increased  from 
92  to  $2.50  per  gallon,  and  bear  in  mind,  gentlemen,  that  under  that 
beneficent  law  the  internal-revenue  tax  was  but  90  cents.  Should  you 
increase  the  import  duty  to  $2.50  and  keep  the  revenue  tax  at  $1.10 
the  foreign  article  still  has  a  20  cents  per  gallon  advantage  over  the 
rate  enjoyed  till  1894. 

During  the  time  that  the  McKinley  law  was  in  force  our  business 
began  to  expand  and  American  cordials  began  to  gain  favor.  Dealers 
carried  both  lines,  the  domestic  and  imported.  The  difference  in  price 
recommended  the  use  of  the  American  liqueur;  it  gained  tremendous 
headway;  it  was  found  fully  the  equal  of  the  imported  article,  and  its 
merit  created  a  market  for  it. 

With  the  passage  of  the  Wilson  bill  came  the  destruction  of  this 
industry.  Our  extensive  plant,  one  of  the  most  complete  and  extensive 
in  the  world,  is  comparatively  idle  on  this  class  of  goods. 

We  have,  during  our  experience,  visited  the  important  and  leading 
establishments  in  our  line  in  France  and  Germany,  have  carefully  exam- 
ined their  arrangement,  methods  of  manufacture,  and  now  state  posi- 
tively, without  danger  of  refutation,  that  our  processes  and  methods  of 
manufacturing  are  infinitely  superior,  purer,  cleaner,  and  more  scien- 
tific than  the  European ;  that  our  products  are  in  every  instance  the 
equal  of  the  best  of  foreign  makes,  and  in  many  instances  far  superior. 
Greme  de  men  the  is  an  example  in  point.  Most  of  the  creme  de  mentue 
used  in  this  country  is  shipped  here  from  Bordeaux,  France.  Greme 
de  inenthe  is  liqueur  of  the  peppermint  leaf.  The  best  peppermint 
leaf  used  in  Bordeaux  is  not  equal,  nor  recognized  as  equal,  to  the  pep- 
permint grown  in  Vermont  and  Michigan.  The  world  at  large  buys  oil 
of  peppermint  from  America. 

The  chief  ingredients  of  creme  de  menthe  are  spirits-  and  American 
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mint  carefully  and  scientifically  distilled,  to  which  is  added  sugar  and 
some  coloring. 

It  must  be  conceded  that  our  spirits  are  superior;  it  is  conceded  that 
onr  peppermint  is  finer  flavor.  Is  it  not  palpable  and  self-evident  that 
our  creme  de  men  the  must  be  superior  f  But  American  creme  de 
menthe  is  more  expensive  than  cheaper  and  inferior  Bordeaux  creme 
de  menthe,  and  the  American  penchant  for  buying  something  with  the 
imported  stamp  is  too  strong  and  the  trade  in  American  creme  de 
menthe  declines.  The  inferior  foreign  article  is  preferred  and  a  better 
American  product  suffers. 

Is  it  not  a  pity  that  American  creme  de  menthe  is  kept  out  of  the 
market  and  an  enormous  market  created  for  imported  creme  de  menthe 
by  unjust,  ruinous  legislation? 

Further  example  may  be  taken  from  kummel.  Kummel  is  distilled 
from  caraway  seeds.  Caraway  seed  is  obtained  from  the  Netherlands 
or  Dutch  countries.  The  kummel  most  used  in  America  is  imported 
from  Berlin,  far  away  from  the  plantations  where  the  seeds  are  raised 
required  in  its  manufacture.  The  spirits  used  with  this  caraway  seed 
in  Germany  are  potato  spirits,  horrible  when  compared  with  the  prime 
corn  spirits  previously  referred  to,  made  in  this  country.  Berlin  kum- 
mel is  about  the  same  as  our  kummels,  but  the  old  story  prevails  that, 
while  it  is  inferior,  it  outsells  our  product  at  the  same  price,  because  it 
is  foreign. 

Holland  exports  to  this  country  great  quantities  of  Curasao,  or 
liqueur  of  the  orange.  The  principal  ingredients  of  cura$ao  are  distilled 
orange  peelings,  with  the  addition  of  aromatic  herbs  and  fine  spirits. 
We  make  our  curagao  from  Florida  orange  peelings,  and  claim  that  our 
curacao  is  superior  to  Dutch  Curasao.  But'the  price  of  the  Holland 
article  is  nearly  as  cheap  as  ours,  and  practically  monopolizes  the  market. 
Under  the  $2.50  Mc Kin  ley  tariff,  we  increased  our  manufacturing 
facilities,  and  were  daily  encouraged  to  improve  in  quality  our  cordials. 
We  devised  new  machinery  and  methods  of  manufacture.  Our  returns 
on  our  enterprise  and  investment  were  acceptable,  and  the  increased 
use  of  our  cordials  became  daily  more  patent.  The  dealers  stated  to  the 
consumers  that  they  took  pleasure  in  offering  American  cordials,  fully 
the  equal  of  foreign  cordials  and  at  a  much  less  price.  They  were  con- 
scientious in  recommending  them  to  the  trade,  and  the  consumer  started 
to  use  them. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  Wilson  bill,  trade  has  fallen  off  almost 
entirely,  and  foreign  goods  costing  about  the  same  that  imported  goods 
do  have  the  preference  and  monopolize  the  field  to  the  practical  exclu- 
sion of  our  equal  if  not  superior  products. 

It  was,  indeed,  to  the  American  manufacturers  a  strange  piece  of 
legislation  to  see  internal-revenue  taxes  increased  and  import  duties 
reduced  on  precisely  the  same  articles,  to  see  the  home  market  closed 
to  their  own  products  and  reserved  almost  exclusively  for  foreigners. 

We  appeal  to  you,  gentlemen,  for  justice  and  for  protection  to  our 
industry.  Justice  because  our  products  are  equal  to  the  best  of  foreign 
makes,  and  because  under  the  McKinley  bill  our  business  increased 
and  our  sales  extended  into  every  State  in  the  Union  except  one.  For 
protection,  because  we  employ  American  labor,  American  bottles, 
American  timber,  American  paper,  and  American  spirits,  while  the 
foreigner  sends  into  our  country  all  of  these  articles  and  draws  none  of 
them  from  it. 

Rheinstrom,  Bettman,  Johnson  &  Co.,  of  Cincinnati, 

By  Morris  L.  Bettman. 
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wraES. 

CHAMPAGNE  AND   STILL   WINES. 

(Paragraphs  243  and  244.) 

STATEMENT  OF  FREDERICK  DE  BART  &  CO.,  OF  HEW  YORK,  H.  T. 

New  York,  December  26}  1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

As  importers  of  champagne  and  still  wines,  we  desire  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  following  facts  when  your  committee  are  considering 
the  dnties  on  above-mentioned  articles  for  the  proposed  new  tariff  bill: 

The  duty  on  champagne  has  gradually  been  increased  from  about  $2 
per  case  of  one  dozen  quarts,  or  two  dozen  pints,  before  the  war,  to  $6 
during  and  a  long  time  after  it,  then  to  $7  per  case  in  1883,  on  motion 
of  Senator  Brown,  of  Georgia,  in  the  last  few  hours  of  the  session,  when 
so  much  business  was  pressing  that  this  motion  was  rushed  through 
both  Houses  without  debate  and  adopted,  and  finally  in  1890  to  $8  per 
case,  besides  an  additional  duty  on  the  glass,  which  latter  also  existed 
in  some  of  the  previous  tariffs  in  one  form  or  another. 

This  increase  of  400  per  cent  in  the  duty  on  champagne  has  at  the 
present  time  conspired  to  bring  the  cost  so  high  that  it  is  very  seriously 
injuring  the  business  and  reducing  the  revenue  to  the  United  States 
without  benefiting  the  American  producer,  whose  goods  are  selling  for 
less  than  half  the  price  of  the  imported. 

By  referring  to  the  annexed  statistics  of  importation  you  will  find  a 
falling  off  of  about  35  per  cent  since  1891,  which,  when  you  consider  the 
increased  population  of  the  United  States,  is  far  in  excess  of  that  caused 
by  the  general  depression  of  business. 

Under  the  circumstances  we  are  convinced  that  a  duty  of  $6  per  case 
without  any  separate  or  additional  duty  on  the  bottles  will  not  only 
largely  benefit  our  business,  but  also  materially  increase  the  revenue, 
without  in  the  least  injuring  the  domestic  interest.  Our  reason  for  ask- 
ing that  no  separate  or  additional  duty  be  placed  on  the  bottles  is  that 
$6  duty  per  case  is  already  very  high;  that  champagne  bottles  are  not 
manufactured  in  the  United  States,  but,  even  if  they  were,  the  duty  on 
the  bottles  would  not  enhance  their  value  when  sold  after  being  emp- 
tied, while  on  the  other  hand  they  are  bought  and  used  by  the  domestic 
manufacturers  of  sparkling  wines,  beer,  and  cider. 

As  the  leakage  and  breakage  on  champagne  is  very  material,  owing 
to  the  high  pressure  of  the  effervescence  in  the  bottles  on  the  corks,  we 
suggest  that  an  allowance  of  5  per  cent  of  the  duty  be  made,  as  was  the 
case  in  some  of  the  former  tariffs. 

Your  honorable,  committee  may  be  under  the  impression  that  cham- 
pagne is  only  an  article  of  luxury.  Upon  this  point  we  would  say  that 
it  is  also  a  necessity,  and  is  recognized  as  a  very  desirable  remedy  by 
physicians  in  all  countries,  and  is  prescribed  to  a  very  considerable 
extent  for  all  classes  in  hospital  as  well  as  private  practice ;  for  instance, 
in  yellow  fever  it  is  considered  almost  a  specific. 

Referring  to  still  wines,  we  trust  the  present  duty  of  30  cents  per 
gallon  for  wine  not  containing  more  than  14  per  cent  alcohol  will  be 
retained  in  the  new  tariff  bill  or  at  least  not  advanced  above  the  rate 
of  the  so-called  McKinley  bill,  namely,  40  cents  per  gallon;  also,  that 
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the  duty  of  $1.60  per  case  without  auy  separate  or  additional  duty  on 
bottles,  same  as  in  the  present  and  in  former  tariffs,  will  be  retained. 

Trusting  that  our  request  to  have  the  duty  on  champagne  reduced 
to  $6  per  case  and  no  separate  or  additional  duty  on  bottles,  and  also 
that  the  duty  on  still  wines  be  fixed  as  suggested,  will  meet  with  your 
approval  and  have  your  valuable  support,  we  remain, 

Fred'k  de  Baby  &  Co. 

Importations  of  champagne  for  the  last  six  years. 


Fiscal  year  ending  June  30 — 


1891 

1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 


Dozen 
quart*. 


367,461 

837,130 
347, 619 
245,481 
255.209 
240,199 


Duty. 


Rate  of 
duty. 


•2,781,480  {        •£«; 


2,696,517 
2,780,370 
1,963,654 
2,041,305 
1, 921, 161 


8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 


STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BY  IMPORTERS  OF  NEW  YORK,  N.  T. 

New  York,  December  24, 1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

As  a  bearing  is  to  be  had  on  the  different  schedules  affecting  the 
proposed  new  tariff,  we,  the  undersigned  importers,  respectfully  repre- 
sent to  your  honorable  committee  that  the  exorbitant  duty  in  Sched- 
ule H  of  $8  per  dozen  quarts,  or  two  dozen  pints,  on  champagnes  and 
sparkling  wines  imported  into  the  United  States  and  a  separate  duty 
on  glass  is  acting  as  a  serious  detriment  to  our  business  interests  and 
to  the  revenue,  without  in  any  way  inuring  to  the  benefit  of  the  Amer- 
ican producer. 

Tbe  high  cost  of  production  abroad,  added  to  the  duty,  makes  the 
present  selling  prices  of  these  wines  average  more  than  100  per  cent 
higher  than  those  of  domestic  sparkling  wines,  and  we  submit  that  a 
duty  of  $6  per  dozen  quarts,  or  two  dozen  pints,  etc.,  and  no  separate 
duty  on  bottles,  but  5  per  cent  allowance  for  leakage  and  breakage, 
would  be  a  great  benefit  to  our  business  and  to  the  consumer;  that  it 
would  materially  increase  the  revenue  from  this  source,  which  has 
fallen  off  largely  under  the  increased  duty  Imposed  by  the  present 
tariff,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  aunexed  statistics  for  the  last  six  years. 
This  falliug  off  is  far  beyond  that  caused  by  the  general  depression  in 
business,  and  especially  if  the  large  increase  in  population  and  wealth 
is  taken  into  consideration. 


DUTY  ON  TIIE  GT.AS8. 

Our  request  not  to  assess  an  additional  and  separate  duty  on  the 
bottles  is  based  upon  a  duty  of  $6  per  case  being  ample,  and  that,  on 
still  wines  in  bottles,  ale,  porter,  beer,  ginger  ale,  etc.,  no  separate  duty 
is  levied  on  thd  bottles.  Furthermore,  champagne  bottles  are  not 
manufactured  in  this  country,  hence  the  glass  interest  will  not  be 
injured;  on  the  contrary,  the  domestic  manufacturers  use  these  bottles 
for  sparkling  wines,  cider,  and  beer,  hence  it  would  be  a  benefit  to  all 
to  have  no  duty  assessed  on  these  bottles. 
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ALLOWANCE   FOIl  LKAKAGE  AND  BREAKAGE. 

Our  request  for  5  per  cent  allowance  of  the  duty  for  leakage  and 
breakage  is  based  on  the  fact  that  owing  to  the  high  pressure  of  the 
carbonic  acid  gas  contained  in  champagne  excessive  leakage  and 
breakage  is  occasioned  at  times,  and  a  loss  of  the  expensive  wine 
should  be  sufficient  without  having  to  pay  a  very  high  duty  on  what  is 
not  received,  therefore  an  allowance  of  5  per  cent  for  leakage  and 
breakage  is  not  only  reasonable  but  just. 

Although  champagne  is  to  a  considerable  extent  an  article  of  luxury, 
it  is  nevertheless  a  most  valuable  adjunct  in  materia  medica  and  an 
indispensable  remedy  prescribed  alike  for  ail  classes,  as  is  substanti- 
ated by  the  verdict  of  eminent  authorities  in  this  and  other  countries, 
such  as  Professor  Loomis,  Drs.  Austin  Flint,  Willard  Parker,  Francis 
8.  Anstie,  Professor  Liebig,  Drs.  Dujardin  Beaumetz,  Thomas  King 
Chambers,  J.  W.  Pavy,  etc.,  therefore  the  present  high  cost  of  cham- 
pagne is  a  very  great  hardship  to  a  large  class  of  our  population  with- 
out being  of  any  benefit  whatever  to  the  domestic  producer. 

After  seriously  considering  the  foregoing,  we  trust  your  honorable 
committee  will  find  our  request  reasonable  and  advisable,  and  will 
recommend  that  the  duty  on  champagne  and  sparkling  wines  in  the 
new  tariff  bill  should  be  as  follows: 

Six  dollars  per  1  dozen  quart  bottles  or  2  dozen  pint  bottles,  etc., 
with  no  separate  or  additional  duty  on  the  bottles,  and  5  per  cent  allow- 
ance on  the  duty  for  leakage  and  breakage.  We  are  convinced  that 
tills  will  largely  increase  the  revenue. 

Fredk.  de  Bary  &  Co.,  agents  for  Gk  H.  Mumm  &  Co.; 
Charles  Graef  &  Co.,  agents  for  Pommery  &  Greno; 
Kessler,  Behringer  &  Co.,  agents  for  Moet  &  Chandon; 
Chas.  J.  Schimor  &  Peters,  agents  for  Yeuve  Cliequot- 
Tonsardin;  G.  S.  .Nicholas,  agent  for  Piper-Heidsieck 
Champagne;  Hartmann  &  Hubbard,  agents  for  Hetd- 
sieck  &  Co.,  Dry  Monopole;  Taylor  &  De  Rouge,  agents 
for  George  Goulet;  Roosevelt  &  Schuyler,  agents  for 
Rainart  Pfere  et  Fils;  E.  La  Mantagne  &  Sons,  agents 
for  Delbeck  &  Co.;  F.  O.  De  Luze  &  Co.,  agents  for 
Ernest  Irroy  &  Co. ;  Alex.  D.  Shaw  &  Co.,  agents  for 
Louis  Roederer;  Alfred  de  Montebello  &  Co.,  agents  for 
Due  de  Montebello;  Du  Niros  &  Co.,  agents  for  Perrier 
Sonet  &  Co.;  Bouch6,  Fils  et  Cie.,  agents  for  Bouch6 
Fils  et  Co.;  John  Osborn's  Sons  &  Co.,  agents  for 
Dunieny  &Cie.;  MylesR.  flaffenden,  agent  for  Giesler 
&  Co. ;  Oswald  Jackson  &  Bro.,  agents  for  St.  Marceaux 
&  Co.;  C.  H.  Arnold,  agent  for  Deutz  &  Geldermann; 
Renauld  &  Riederstadtig,  agents  for  Krug  &  Co., 
Reims;  H.  A.  Batzer  &  Co.,  agents  for  Ball  &  Co., 
Reims;  W.  A.  Taylor  &  Co.,  agents  for  Ackerman  Laur- 
ance  Saumar;  Anthony  Oechs,  agent  for  Poe,  Roger 
&Co. 

The  above  firms  represent  over  90  per  cent  of  the  total  importation 
of  champagnes  and  sparkling  wines. 
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CHAMPAGNES. 

STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BY  CHARLES  GRAEF  &  CO.,  IMPORTERS, 

OF  NEW  TORE  CITY. 

Arlington  Hotel, 
Washington,  D.  C,  December  26, 1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

.  We  beg  respectfully  to  represent  that  the  present  duty  on  cham- 
pagnes—f  8  on  one  dozen  quarts  with  the  additional  dnty  on  the  glass 
bottles — is  entirely  too  high,  as  it  is  not  needed  for  protection,  and  it 
has  effected  a  loss  of  revenue.  In  substantiation,  we  submit  that  the 
producers  of  domestic  champagne  sell  their  goods  at  more  than  50  per 
cent  less  than  the  prices  of  imported  champagnes,  and  that  under  this 
uuuecessarily  high  duty  the  imports  of  French  champagnes  have 
decreased  enormously,  thus: 

IMPORTS. 

Cases. 

1889 325,568 

1890  396,153 

and 

1895 239,845 

1896  (about) 210,000 

As  per  verified  custom-house  statistics  reported  in  Bonfort's  Wine 
and  Spirit  Circular.  On  their  face  these  figures  show  an  astonishingly 
great  loss  of  revenue. 

Under  the  desired  restoration  of  the  former  duty  of  $6  per  dozen 
quarts — with  the  logical  allowance  for  leakage  and  breakage — not  only 
would  the  domestic  producers  sell  at  50  per  cent  below  the  selling  price 
of  imported  champagnes,  but  there  would  also  be  a  large  increase  in 
revenue. 

We  beg,  therefore,  to  petition  for  a  duty  on  imported  champagnes  of 
$6  per  dozen  quarts,  and  $6  per  two  dozen  pints,  with  no  additional 
duties  on  the  bottles  and  subject  to  5  per  cent  allowance  on  the  break 
age  and  leakage. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Charles  Graef  &  Co., 
Importers  of  Pommery  Lee  Champagnes. 


CHERRY  JUICE. 

(Paragraph  247.) 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  December  17, 1896. 
Bear  Sir:  Under  the  existing  high  rate  of  tariff  the  importation 
of  cherry  juice  is  almost  entirely  prohibited— a  loss  to  the  liquor  trade 
at  large,  and  almost  an  entire  loss  of  revenue  to  the  Government;  hence 
in  getting  the  tariff  reduced  to  about  15  or  20  cents,  which  would  be 
double  what  it  was  prior  to  the  McKinley  bill,  you  would  render  a 
benefit  to  the  liquor  trade  of  this  country,  also  largely  increase  the 
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revenue  of  the  Government.    Following  is  a  copy  of  our  letter,  written 
in  1894,  to  the  Senate  Finance  Committee: 

The  article  which  we  handle,  and  to  which  we  beg  to  call  attention,  is  cherry 
jnice.  Being  for  many  years  importers  of  this  article,  we  are  fully  conversant  and 
posted  as  regards  its  prodnction  in  Germany,  as  well  as  its  use  in  this  country. 

The  cost  of  production  of  cherry  juice  in  Germany  is,  at  present,  23  to  24  cents 
per  gallon. 

The  present  rate  of  duty  on  cherry  jnioe  is  60  cents  per  gallon,  at  which  exorbi- 
tant rate  importation  of  the  article  has  greatly  fallen  off;  in  fact,  almost  entirely 
ceased.  Owing  to  this  excessive  high  duty,  the  trade  has  been  compelled  to  quit 
using  this  article. 

There  is  no  cherry  jo  ice  produced  in  this  country,  and  we  especially  beg  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  article  does  not  come  in  conflict  with  anything 
produced  here,  as  the  fruit  in  this  country  is  of  entirely  different  nature  from  that 
produced  in  Germany  from  which  cherry  juice  is  manufactured. 

Cherry  juice  is  sold  in  this  country  at  about  95  cents,  which  includes  duty  of  60 
cents  per  gallon,  as  also  the  freight  from  Europe,  which  is  5  cents  per  gallon,  and, 
calculating  the  loss  of  the  goods  in  transit,  nets  28  cents  for  the  goods. 

Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  tariff  act  of  1890  the  duty  on  cherry  juice  was  20  per 
cent  ad  valorem  (or  equal  to  about  7  to  8  cents  per  gallon).  The  tariff  of  1890 
advanced  the  duty  to  the  euonnous  rate  of  60  cents  per  gallon.  This  advance  is 
considered  exorbitant,  being  almost  three  times  the  original  cost  of  the  goods.  In 
consequence  thereof  importation  of  cherry  juice  has  almost  entirely  ceased,  as  the 
article  became  too  expensive  for  practical  use,  which  is  not  only  detrimental  to  the 
wholesale  liquor  rectifiers,  but  also  a  great  loss  to  the  Government  in  revenue.  The 
authors  of  the  tariff  act  of  1890  were  under  the  erroneous  impression  that  advanc- 
ing the  duty  on  cherry  juice  to  60  cents  per  gallon  would  be  beneficial  to  the  Amer- 
ican wine  producers.  There  is  no  wine  produced  from  chery  juice  now,  and  there 
has  not  been  for  many  years.  To  prove  our  assertion :  Before  the  passage  of  the 
tariff  act  of  1890  we  sold  California  wines  at  50  cents  per  gallon,  which  have  since 
declined  to  below  40  cents  in  price;  hence  it  is  evident  that  the  California  wine 
producers  have  not  been  benefited  by  the  enormous  advance  in  duty. 

The  Wilson  bill  has  revised  the  duty  on  cherry  juice  to  50  cents  per  gallon,  which 
is  considered  as  yet  too  high  by  the  trade  for  practical  use.  It  will  neither  stimu- 
late importation  nor  will  it  bring  auy  revenue  to  the  Government.  A  duty  of  15 
to  20  cents  per  gallon  would  be  amply  sufficient,  and  would  encourage  the  importa- 
tion of  this  article  as  heretofore,  and  in  addition  thereto  would  yield  a  much  larger 
revenue  to  the  Government. 

A  specific  duty  is  preferable  to  an  ad  valorem  duty,  as  the  former  prohibits  any 
undervaluation  of  goods. 

Iu  addition  we  beg  to  say  that  comparing  the  duty  of  60  cents  per  gallon  on  cherry 
jnice  with  the  duty  of  50  cents  per  gallon  on  imported  wines  (wines  which  cost  in 
Europe  from  $2  to  $4  per  gallon),  your  honorable  Finance  Committee  will  readily 
perceive  that  the  duty  assessed  on  cherry  jnice  is  comparatively  entirely  out  of  pro- 
portion. 

Wo  therefore  recommend  to  your  kind  consideration  that  the  present  excessive 
rate  of  duty  on  cherry  juice  be  abolished  and  one  more  reasonable  and  just  substi- 
tuted. 

M.  Dernham, 
Of  M.  Dernkam  f  Son. 

STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BY  H.  A.  BATJER  &  CO.,  OF  HEW  TORE. 

New  York,  December  267 1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  understand  that  there  is  to  be  a  hearing  before  your  honorable 
committee  on  Monday,  December  28,  upon  tariff  matters  pertaining  to 
Schedule  H,  in  which,  among  other  articles,  there  are  mentioned  fruit 
juices,  which  our  house  is  particularly  interested  in,  chief  among  them 
being  Cherry  Juice,  and  we  respectfully  submit  to  you  for  your  consid- 
eration the  following  facts: 

It  is  probably  incongruous  to  argue  for  a  reduction  in  the  existing 
rate  of  duty  on  an  article,  but  as  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  proposed 
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new  tariff  to  be  one  to  produce  an  increased  revenue,  we  feel  that  from 
that  standpoint  our  argument  is  peculiarly  applicable,  for  the  following 
reasons: 

The  statistics  relating  to  the  importation  of  cherry  juice  at  the  port 
of  New  York  for  a  number  of  years  back  are  as  follows : 


Tear. 


1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
1892. 


Punch- 
eons, a 


3,077 

2,809 

5,604 

224 

442 


|                           Tear. 

Punch- 
eons, a 

1893 

389 

1894 

339 

!  1895 

229 

'  1896  (11  months) 

159 

1 

a  Each  containing  about  160  gallons. 

Before  1890  the  rate  of  duty  was  20  per  cent  ad  valorem;  equal, 
according  to  tnarket  values  abroad,  to  about  7  to  10  cents  per  gallon. 
In  1890  the  rate  was  advanced  to  60  cents  per  gallon,  on  account  of  a 
mistaken  opinion  as  to  purposes  for  which  the  amount  of  alcohol  con- 
tained in  the  juice  could  be  used.  In  1894  the  rate  was  reduced  to  '50 
cents,  in  the  expectation  that  this  rate  would  stimulate  importation 
and  produce  revenue.  We  call  attention  to  the  heavy  importations 
under  the  lowest  rate  of  duty,  culminating  in  a  very  large  importa- 
tion in  1890  to  take  advantage  of  the  expected  higher  tariff.  In  1891 
next  to  nothing  was  imported,  on  account  of  the  large  existing  stocks. 
In  1892  a  normal  importation  was  had  under  the  then  existing  condi- 
tions and  the  high  rate  of  duty.  From  that  time  on  the  importations 
have  been  steadily  diminishing,  until  this  year  they  amount  to  prac- 
tically nothing. 

In  1890  the  Revenue  derived  by  the  Government  from  this  article  was 
about  $80,000;  in  1896  about  $12,800,  with  the  result  that  this  article 
is  clearly  overprotected,  and  the  Government  has  not  derived  much 
revenue. 

From  our  experience  with  this  article,  having  been  for  a  number  of 
years  its  leading  importers,  we  argue  for  a  high  protective  rate  of  duty 
of  25  cents  per  gallon,  and  this  rate  would  not  conflict  with  any  domes- 
tic interests,  since  no  Cherry  Juice  of  consequence  is  or  can  be  produced 
in  this  country.  We  assume  that  under  a  rate  of  duty  of  25  cents  per 
gallon,  the  importation  in  normal  years  would  probably  again  reach 
2,000  puncheons,  with  a  revenue  to  the  Government  of  about  $80,000. 

Cherry  Juice  was  formerly  much  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cherry 
and  blackberry  brandy.  It  is  a  pure  juice  of  the  fruit,  wholesome  and 
healthy  to  drink  in  its  manufactured  state.  This  branch  of  the  busi- 
ness has  practically  ceased  altogether,  and  the  article  called  cherry  and 
blackberry  brandy,  as  now  put  upon  the  market,  is  unwholesome  and 
utterly  unfit  as  a  medicinal  drink. 

Cherry  Juice  is  used  in  increasing  quantities  by  the  manufacturers  of 
fruit  and  soda-water  syrups  and  other  medicinal  preparations  made  up 
by  chemical  laboratories.  We  think  that  a  moderate  duty  such  as  we 
propose  would  greatly  extend  this  branch  of  the  business,  and  no 
article  of  domestic  manufacture  or  growth  can  take  its  place  for  that 
purpose. 

There  is  a  certain  alcoholic  strength  necessary  to  keep  Cherry  Juice 
in  its  transportation  from  abroad  to  this  country,  and  former  legisla- 
tion has  fixed  this  strength  at  18  per  cent  of  the  volume.    Anything 
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less  than  that  would  cause  the  article  to  ferment  on  the  way  and  ren- 
der it  unsaleable  here.  The  argument  has  been  made,  and  it  has  been 
the  basis  for  the  present  high  rate,  that  the  alcohol  contained  ought  to 
be  taxed,  inasmuch  as  it  is  capable  of  being  extracted  and  used  for 
other  purposes.  This  argument,  however,  is  fallacious,  because  even 
should  the  alcohol  be  extracted,  the  juice  itself  would  become  unfit  for 
use  in  any  way  and  would  be  a  total  loss,  and  the  alcohol  could  not  be 
handled  profitably  in  competition  with  the  domestic  article.  It  is 
therefore  not  practicable  to  extract  the  alcohol,  and  in  fact  it  has  never 
been  done,  else  it  would  prove  just  as  profitable  to  extract  it  from 
wines,  now  paying  30  cents  per  gallon  duty. 

Very  respectfully,  H.  A.  Isatjbr  &  Oo. 
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